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PREFACE 

Ths   English   editaons  of   "  The  Statesman's  Tear-Book " 
have   contained    about   forty  pages  relating  to  the   United 
States.     The  American  publishers  conceived  the  idea  that 
the  public   virould   welcome  an  edition  containing  more  ex- 
tended data,  and  to  that  end  there  have  been  prepared  from 
the  latest  official  and  from   original    sources  the  facts  con- 
tained in  this  chapter.    The  aim  of  the  editor  has  been  to 
present  the  information  most  desired  by  legislators,  publicists, 
authors,  professional  and  business  men,  not  expecting,  however, 
to  meet  all  demands,  but  the  wants  of  the  greatest  number  of 
those  who  will  use  the  annual      The  difficulty  has  been  to 
keep  the  work  within  necessarily  prescribed  limits.    It  would 
have  been  an  easier  task  to  have  compiled  a  whole  volume 
on  the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  heartiest  thanks  to  the  mimicipal, 
state,  and  federal  officers  who  have  assisted  me  in  securing 
data,  and  to  Mr.  Charles  W.  Morris,  jr.,  for  his  valuable  per- 
sonal assistance. 

CABBOLL  D.  WRIGHT. 

Waahhiotov,  Uaich  31,  1899. 
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UNITED  6TATES  OF  AMERICA 

I.    THE  NATION 
Constitiition  and  OoYermnflnt 

A  Congress  representing  the  thirteen  original  colonies 
declared  their  independence  of  Great  Britain  July  4,  1776, 
and  thereafter  each  colony  was  known  as  a  State.  As  a  result 
of  the  war  with  Great  Britain^  the  latter  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  Nov.  30, 1782,  and  Sept.  3, 
1783,  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Paris. 
The  government  of  the  United  States  continued  under  the 
Congress  provided  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation  until 
March  4, 1789,  when  a  constitution,  which  had  been  adopted 
by  representatives  of  the  different  States  Sept.  17,  1787,  went 
into  effect.  March  4, 1789,  then,  is  the  date  of  the  inception 
of  the  present  constitutional  government  of  the  American 
Union. 

Ten  amendments  were  added  to  the  original  Constitution 
Dec.  15,  1791;  the  eleventh  amendment,  Jan.  8,  1789;  the 
twelfth  amendment,  Sept.  25,  1804;  the  thirteenth  amend- 
ment, Dec.  18, 1865;  the  fourteenth  amendment,  July  28, 1868 ; 
and  the  fifteenth  amendment,  March  30, 1870.  Amendments 
proposed  by  the  Congress  must  be  adopted  by  three-fourths  of 
the  States,  acting  through  their  legislatures. 

In  the  table  of  States  hereafter  given,  the  date  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  original  Constitution  by  each  is  stated,  and  also  the 
dates  of  the  acbnission  of  States  subsequent  to  that  time,  there 
having  been  thirty-two  States  admitted  since  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution^  the  whole  number  of  States  now  being  forty- 
five. 

By  the  Constitution,  the  government  of  the  nation  is  in- 
trusted to  three  separate  departments,  the  Executive,  the  Leg- 
islative, and  the  Judicial.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
President,  who  holds  his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years, 
and  is  elected,  together  with  a  Vice-President  chosen  for  the 
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ii  UNITED  STATES 

same  term,  in  the  mode  prescribed  as  follows:  "Each  State 
shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  may- 
direct,  a  number  of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number  o€ 
senators  and  representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled, 
in  the  Congress ;  but  no  senator  or  representative,  or  person 
holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States, 
shall  be  appointed  an  elector/'  The  practice  is  that  in  every 
State  the  electors  allotted  to  the  State  are  chosen  by  direct 
vote  of  the  citizens  on  a  general  ticket,  on  the  system  known 
in  France  as  scrutin  de  liste.  The  Constitution  enacts  that 
"the  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  elec- 
tors, and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes,  which, 
day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States;"  and. 
further,  that  "  no  person  except  a  natural-born  citizen,  or  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this 
Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President ;  neither 
shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years 
a  resident  within  the  United  States." 


Executive 

The  President  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  of  the  militia  in  the  service  of  the  Union.  The  Vice- 
President  is  ex-officio  President  of  the  Senate;  and  in  case 
of  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  President,  he  becomes  the 
President  for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  The  elections  for 
President  and  Vice-President  are  at  present  held  in  all  the 
States  on  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in  November, 
every  leap-year ;  and  on  the  4th  of  March  following,  the  new 
President-elect  assumes  office. 

By  a  law  approved  Jan.  19, 1886,  in  case  of  removal,  death, 
resignation,  or  inability  of  both  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  after  him,  in  the  order  of  the 
establishment  of  their  departments,  other  members  of  thfi  Cabi- 
net, shall  act  as  President  until  the  disability  of  the  President 
is  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected.  On  the  death  of 
a  Vice-President  the  duties  of  the  office  fall  to  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  who  receives  the  salary  of  the  Vice- 
President.  The  party  in  the  majority  usually  elects  a  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  at  the  beginning  of  each  term  of  Congress, 
or  reorganization  of  the  Senate,  who  acts  as  President  of  the 
Senate  whenever  the  Vice-President  is  absent. 
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J^residefU  of  the  United  States.  —  William  McKinley,  of  Ohio,  bom 
in  Ohio  Jan.  29,  1843;  served  as  private  in  the  2dd  Ohio  volunteer 
bifantry  during  the  Civil  War,  leaving  the  service  July  26,  1865,  as 
captain  and  brevet  major ;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Ohio  in  1867,  and 
practised  at  his  home  in  Canton ;  member  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 1877-00 ;  elected  Governor  of  Ohio  hi  1891,  and  reelected  m 
18&3 ;  elected  President  in  1896,^  and  inaugurated  March  4,  1897.  The 
President  has  an  annual  salary  of  $50,000. 

Vice-President.  —  Garret  A.  Hohart^  born  in  New  Jersey  June  3, 1844 ; 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1869 ;  served  in  Assembly  of  New  Jersey  legisla- 
ture, 1873-76,  the  latter  year  being  Speaker  of  the  House ;  served  in  New 
Jersey  Senate,  1879-82,  being  president  of  that  body  ;  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  1896,  and  inaugurated  March  4, 1897.    His  annual  salary  is  $8000. 

PrixHUe  Secretary  to  the  President. — John  Addison  Porter j  of  Con- 
necticut, bom  April  17, 1856. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice- 
Preadent  have  been  filled  as  follows  (the  star  indicates  those  who  were 
elected  as  Vice-President,  but  who  on  the  death  of  the  President  filled 
that  office) : 

PKE8IDENT8  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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Name 

From  State 

Termof8«ryloe 

Born 

Died 

George  Washington  . 

Virginia    .     .     . 

1789-1797 

1732 

1799 

John  Adams    .    .     . 

Massachusetts    . 

1797-1801 

1736 

1826 

Thomas  Jefferson      . 

Virgmia    .    .    . 

1801-1809 

1743 

1826 

James  Madison     .    . 

44 

1809-1817 

1761 

1836 

James  Monroe .     .     . 

44 

1817-1826 

1769 

1831 

John  Quincy  Adams 

Massachusetts    ! 

1826-1829 

1767 

1848 

,  Andrew  Jackson  .    . 

Tennessee      .     . 

1829-1837 

1767 

1846 

Martin  Van  Buren    . 

New  York     .     . 

1837-1841 

1782 

1862 

Wflliam  H.  Harrison 

Ohio     .... 

Marcb-AprU  1841 

1773 

1841 

•John  Tyler  .... 

Virghiia    .     .    . 

1841-1846 

1790 

1862 

James  K.  Polk      .    . 

Tennessee     .    . 

1846-1849 

1796 

1849 

Zachary  Taylor    .     . 

Louisiana .     .    . 

1849-1860 

1784 

1860 

•Millard  Fillmore  .     . 

New  York      .     . 

1860-1863 

1800 

1874 

Franklin  Pierce    .     . 

New  Hampshire 

1863-1867 

1804 

1869 

James  Buchanan  .     . 

Pennsylvania 

1857-1861 

1791 

1868 

Abraham  Lincoln .     . 

Illinois      .     .    . 

1861-1866 

1809 

1865 

•Andrew  Johnson  .     . 

Tennessee      .    . 

1866-1869 

1808 

1875 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  .     . 

Illinois      .    .     . 

1869-1877 

1822 

1885 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes 

Ohio     .... 

1877-1881 

1822 

1893 

James  A.  Garfield      . 

44 

March-Sept.  1881 

1831 

1881 

•Chester  A.  Arthur    . 

New  York     .'     ! 

1881-1885 

1830 

1886 

Grover  Cleveland  .     . 

44 

1886-1889 

1837 



1  Beniamln  Harrison   . 

Indiana     .     .    . 

1889-1893 

1833 

__ 

New  York     .     . 

1893-1897 

1837 



Ohio     .... 

1897- 

1843 

— 
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VICE-PEE8IDENT8  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Name 

From  State 

Tenn  ofSerrioe 

Born 

Died 

John  Adams    .     .     . 

Massachusetts  . 

1789-1797 

1735 

1826 

Thomaa  Jefferson .    . 

Virginia  .    .    . 

1797-1801 

1743 

1826 

Aaron  Burr      .     .     . 

Nev^York     .     . 

1801-1806 

1766 

1836 

George  Clinton     .     . 

it 

1806-1812 

1739 

1812 

Elbridge  Gerry     .     . 

Massachusetts  . 

1813-1814 

1744 

1814 

Daniel  D.Tompkins. 

New  York     .     . 

1817-1826 

1774 

1826 

John  C.  Calhoun  .     . 

South  Carolina . 

1825-1832 

1782 

I860 

Martin  Van  Buren    . 

New  York     .    . 

1833-1837 

1782 

1862 

Richard  M.  Johnson . 

Kentucky      .     . 

1837-1841 

1780 

I860 

John  Tyler  .... 

Vii^inia   .    .     . 

March-April  1841 

1790 

1862 

George  M.  Dallas .     . 

Pennsylvania    . 

1846-1849 

1792 

1864 

Millard  Fillmore  .     . 

New  York     .    . 

1849-1850 

1800 

1874 

William  R.  King  .    . 

Alabama .    .    . 

1853 

1786 

1853 

John  C.  Breckinridge 

Kentucky     .     . 

1867-1801 

1821 

1876 

Hannibal  Hamlin .     . 

Maine  .... 

1861-1866 

1809 

1891 

Andrew  Johnson  .    . 

Tennessee     .     . 

March-April  1866 

1808 

1876 

Schuyler  Colfax    .     . 

Indiana    .     .     . 

1869-1873 

1823 

1886 

Henry  Wilson.      .     . 

Massachusetts  . 

1873-1876 

1812 

1876 

William  A.  Wheeler. 

New  York     .    . 

1877-1881 

1819 

1887 

Chester  A.  Arthur    . 

a 

Maroh-Sept  1881 

1830 

1886 

Thomas  A.  Hendricks 

Indiana    .     .     . 

March-Nov.  25,1886 

1819 

1886 

Levi  P.  Morton     .     . 

New  York     .     . 

1889-1893 

1824 



Adlai  E.  Stevenson    . 

Illinois     .     .     . 

1893-1897 

1836 



Garret  A.  Hobart      . 

New  Jersey  .    . 

1897 

1844 

— 

Bules  of  the  Executive  Mansion.  —  By  order  of  the  President,  the 
Cabinet  meets  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  of  each  week  from  11  a.m.  until 
1  P.M.  Senators  and  representatives  are  received  from  10  a.m.  to  12  m., 
except  on  Cabinet  days.  Visitors  having  business  with  the  President  are 
admitted  from  12  to  1  o^clock  daily,  excepting  Cabinet  days,  so  far  as 
public  business  will  permit.  The  East  Room,  the  general  reception  room 
of  the  Executive  Mansion,  is  open  daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  visitors  between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m. 

The  administrative  business  of  the  Goverament  is  conducted 
by  eight  chief  officers,  or  heads  of  Departments,  denominated 
"  Secretaries,"  who  constitute  what  is  popularly  known  as  the 
"Cabinet,"  although  there  is  no  legal  or  constitutional  pro- 
vision for  that  designation.  The  Secretaries  are  chosen  by 
the  President,  and  commissioned  by  him  after  confirmation  by 
the  Senate.  Each  Secretary  presides  over  his  particular  de- 
partment, and  acts  under  the  immediate  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Each  Secretary  receives  an  annual  salary  of  $8000, 
and  holds  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President.     The 
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l>6partTneiits,  in  the  chronological  order  of  their  establishment, 
wiA  their  respective  heads,  together  with  the  bureaus  under 
each,  and  the  duties,  are  as  follows : 

1.  Secretary  of  State.  — John  Hay,  of  the  District  of  Colambia,  bom 
m  Indiana  Oct.  8,  1838 ;  educated  to  the  law  and  admitted  to  practice  in 
nUnois  in  1861 ;  served  as  Assistant  Secretary  to  President  Lincoln  through 
his  entire  term ;  secretary  of  legation  to  France,  1865-67  ;  secretary  of 
kigaUon  to  Austria-Hungary,  1867-68;  secretary  of  legation  to  Spain, 
1809-70 ;  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  1879-81 ;  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  to  court  of  St.  James,  1897-08;  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  Sept.  20,  1898. 

The  Department  of  State  is  charged  with  all  duties  appertaining  to 
correspondence  with  public  ministers,  American  consuls,  and  representa- 
liYea  of  foreign  powers  accredited  to  the  United  States,  and  with  negotia- 
tions of  whatever  character  relating  to  the  foreign  afiEairs  of  the  nation. 
The  Secretary  is  accorded  first  rank  among  the  members  of  the  Presidents 
Cabinet.  He  is  the  custodian  of  treaties  made  with  foreign  states,  and 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  He  grants  and  issues  passports,  and 
exequators  to  foreign  consuls  in  the  United  States  are  issued  under  his 
aoperrision. 

AssistarU  Secretary,  —David  J.  Hillj  of  New  York. 
Second  Assistarit  Secretary.  — Alvey  A.  Adee, 
Third  Assistant  Secretary.  —Thomas  Wilbur  Cridler, 
The  Assistant  Secretaries  are  charged  with  such  duties  m  may  be 
assigned  to  them  by  the  Secretary. 

Chief  Clerk.  —  William  H.  Michael.  Has  the  general  supervision  of 
the  clerks  and  employees  and  of  the  business  of  the  Department. 

Diplomatic  Bureau. — Sydney  T.  Smith,  Chief.  This  bureau  is  charged 
with  the  diplomatic  correspondence  and  miscellaneous  correspondence 
reladng  thereto. 

Consular  Bureau.  —  Robert  S.  Chilton,  Jr.,  Chief.  Charged  with  cor- 
respondence relating  to  the  consular  service. 

Bureau  of  Indexes  and  Archives. — Pendleton  King,  Chief.  Opens, 
prepares,  indexes,  and  registers  all  correspondence  to  and  from  the  De- 
partment, and  is  charged  with  the  preservation  of  the  archives. 

Bureau  of  Accounts.  —  Frank  A.  Branagan,  Chief.  Has  the  custody 
and  disbursement  of  appropriations  and  the  care  of  the  property  of  the 
Department. 

Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce. — Frederic  Emory,  Chief.  Edits  and 
publishes  the  monthly  consular  reports,  special  consular  reports,  and  the 
annual  report  entitled  ^*  Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  States.'' 

Bureau  of  Bolls  and  Library. — Andrew  Hussey  Allen,  Chief.  Has 
in  its  custody  the  rolls,  treaties,  etc. ;  is  charged  with  the  promulgation 
of  laws  and  the  care  and  superintendence  of  the  library  and  public  docu- 
ments and  of  the  Revolutionary  archives  and  papers  relating  to  interna- 
tional commissions. 

Brtreau  of  Appointments.  —  Robert  Brent  Mosher,  Chief.  Takes 
charge  of  matters  relating  to  appointments,  and  has  the  preparation  of 
commissions,  exequaturs,  and  warrants  of  extradition.  It  also  has  the 
custody  of  the  Great  Seal  and  of  applications  and  recommendations 
for  office. 

i2.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  —Lyman  J.  Gage,  of  Illinois,  bom  in 
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the  State  of  New  York  June  28,  1836 ;  was  engaged  in  banking  business 
in  Chicago,  resigning  presidency  of  First  National  Bank  of  that  city  to 
accept  portfolio  of  Treasury  Department ;  appointed  March  6,  1897. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  charged  with  the  management  of  the 
national  finances,  and  prepares  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  revenue 
and  the  support  of  public  credit.  He  controls  the  construction  of  public 
buildings ;  the  coinage  and  printing  of  money ;  the  collection  of  com- 
mercial statistics ;  the  administration  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
Life-Saving,  Light-House,  Revenue-Cutter,  Steamboat-Inspection,  and 
Marine  Hospital  branches  of  public  service,  and  annually  submits  to 
Congress  estimates  of  probable  revenues  and  disbursements  of  the 
Government. 

Assistant  Secretaries.  —  O.  L.  Spaulding,  Horace  A.  Taylor^  and 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  They  are  assigned  such  duties  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine,  dividing  the  supervision  of  the  different  bureaus  among 
them. 

Chief  Clerk.  — Theodore  F.  Swayze.  Supervises  duties  of  clerks  and 
employees  connected  with  Department ;  superintendence  of  all  buildings 
occupied  by  Department  in  Washington ;  supervision  of  all  official  cor- 
respondence of  Secretary's  office ;  the  enforcement  of  genei*al  regulations 
of  Department,  and  has  charge  of  all  business  of  Secretary's  office  not 
assigned. 

Disbursing  Clerks.  — George  A.  Bartlett  and  Thomas  J.  Hohhs.  Pay 
salaries  of  clerks  and  employees  and  settle  accounts  against  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Comptroller  of  the  Treasury.  —  Robert  J.  Tracewell.  Designates  forms 
of  keeping  and  rendering  public  accounts,  and  has  charge  of  preservation, 
with  their  vouchers  and  certificates,  of  accounts  finally  adjusted.  He 
must  pass  upon  the  rulings  of  auditors  in  their  adjustment  of  the  accounts 
of  the  different  Departments.  Disbursing  officers  may  appeal  from  the 
decisions  of  auditors  to  the  Comptroller,  his  decision  being  final  and  con- 
clusive upon  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

In  immediate  connection  with  the  Secretary's  office  there  are  the  Di- 
visions of  Appointments ;  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants;  Customs;  Revenue- 
Cutter  Service  ;  Stationery,  Printing,  and  Blanks ;  Loans  and  Currency  ; 
Mail  and  Files ;  Special  Agents ;  Miscellaneous. 

There  are  also  six  Auditors  in  the  Treasury  Department,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  audit  and  pass  upon  the  accounts  of  each  Department.  They  are 
known  as  Auditor  for  the  Treasury  Department,  W.  E.  Andrews ;  Auditor 
for  the  War  Department,  William  Wallace  Brown  ;  Auditor  for  the  In- 
terior Department,  William  Youngblood ;  Auditor  for  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Frank  H.  Morris;  Auditor  for  the  State  and  other  Departments, 
Ernest  G.  Timme;  Auditor  for  the  Post-Office  Department,  Henry  A. 
Castle. 

Treasurer  of  the  United  States. — Ellis  Jl.  Roberts.  Is  charged  with 
the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  all  public  moneys  that  may  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury,  either  at  Washington  or  at  the  sub-treasuries  at  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New 
Orleans,  and  San  Francisco,  and  in  the  national  banks  of  the  United 
States  which  may  be  designated  as  depositories.  In  the  Treasurer's  office 
there  are  various  divisions,  known  as  Cash  Division,  Division  of  Accounts, 
Division  of  National  Banks,  Division  of  Loans,  Division  of  Redemption, 
Division  of  Issues,  the  National  Bank  Redemption  Agency,  and  the 
Sinking  Fund  Office,  District  of  Columbia. 
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The  Assistant  Treasurers  of  the  United  States,  with  the  cities  where 
they  are  located,  are  :' 
C.  N.  Jordan,  New  York,  N.Y. 
James  M.  Sloan,  Chicago,  111. 
George  A.  Harden,  Boston,  Mass. 
Wmiam  P.  WilliarM,  Chicago,  HI. 
Charles  A.  Bosworih,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Charles  J.  BeU,  New  Orleans,  La. 
John  F.  Finney,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
George  U.  Small,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Jalius  Jacobs,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Register  of  the  Treasury, — Judson  W.  Lyons,  Signs  and  issues  all 
bonds  and  all  transfers  conveying  money  from  the  United  States  Treasury 
to  all  sab-treasuries  and  depositories ;  he  receives,  examines,  arranges, 
and  registers  all  redeemed  United  States  notes,  gold  certificates,  silver 
certificates.  Treasury  notes,  and  all  other  evidences  of  issue.  In  his 
bareau  there  are  the  Division  of  Loans  and  the  Division  of  Notes, 
Coopons,  and  Currency. 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  —  Charles  G.  Dawes,  Has  the  super- 
vision, under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  lYeasury,  of  national 
hanks.  In  this  bureau  are  the  Division  of  Organization,  of  Issue,  of 
Beportd,  and  of  Redemption. 

Director  of  the  Mint.  — George  E.  Bob&rts,  Has  general  supervision 
of  all  the  mints  and  assay  offices  of  the  United  States.  All  tests  of  the 
weight  and  fineness  of  coins  struck  at  the  various  mints  are  under  his 
diazge,  and  he  determines  the  values  of  standard  coins  of  foreign 
eonntries. 

The  Superintendents  of  Mints,  with  the  places  where  located,  are : 
Henry  K.  Boyer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Charles  W.  Boothby,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Frank  A.  Leach,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
James  L..  Hodges,  Assayer  in  Chai^,  Denver,  Col. 
R.  K.  Colcord,  Carson,  Nev. 

The  following-named  persons  are  in  charge  of  the  Assay  Offices  at  the 
traces  indicated: 

Andrew  Mason,  Superintendent,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Jobn  W.  Cunningham,  Assayer  in  Charge,  Boise,  Idaho. 
Eugene  B.  Braden,  Assayer  in  Charge,  Helena,  Mont. 
Samael  S.  Clanton,  Assayer  and  Melter,  Charlotte,  N.C. 
John  Boyle,  Jr.,  Assayer  in  Charge,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Patrick  J.  Minter,  Assayer  in  Charge,  Deadwood,  8.D. 
Frederick  A.  Wing,  Assayer  in  Charge,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Supervising  Architect,  —  J&mes  K.  Taylor,     Has  charge  of  the  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  all  public  huildings,  such  as  post-offices,  custom- 
houses, etc. 
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Commissioner  of  Navigation* — Eugene  Tyler  Chamberlain,  Has 
general  superintendence  of  the  commercial  marine  and  merchant  Beamen. 
of  the  United  States,  except  so  far  as  supervision  is  lodged  with  otheir 
officers  of  the  Government.  He  is  specially  charged  with  the  decision  o£ 
all  questions  relating  to  the  issue  of  registers,  enrolments,  and  licenses 
of  vessels,  with  the  supervision  of  laws  relating  to  the  admeasurement, 
letters,  and  numbers  of  vessels,  and  with  the  final  decision  of  questions 
concerning  the  collection  and  refund  of  tonnage  taxes.  He  is  empowered 
to  change  the  names  of  vessels,  and  prepares  annually  a  list  of  vessels  of 
the  United  States. 

Office  of  Steamboat  Infection,  —  James  A.  Dumont,  Supervising 
Inspector-Qeneral.  Superintends  the  administ^tion  of  the  steamboat 
inspection  laws. 

Light-House  Board, — Secretary  of  Treasury,  President;  Commo- 
dore Francis  J.  Higginson,  U.S.N.,  Chairman.  Has  charge  of  all 
administrative  duties  relating  to  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  light-houses,  light-vessels,  beacons,  fog  signals,  buoys,  and  their 
appendages. 

Life-Saving  Service.  —  S.  L  Kimball,  General  Superintendent.  Super- 
vises the  organization  and  government  of  the  employees  of  the  service  and 
the  expenditure  of  all  appropriations  for  its  support  and  maintenance,  and 
makes  all  rules  and  regulations  necessary  for  its  purposes. 

Marine  Hospital  Service, — Walter  Wyman,  Supervising  Surgeon- 
General.  Charged  with  supervision  of  the  marine  hospitals  and  other 
relief  stations  of  the  service  and  the  care  of  sick  and  disabled  seamen,  and 
under  his  direction  all  applicants  for  pilots*  licenses  are  examined  for  the 
detection  of  color  blindness.  He  also  passes  upon  the  medical  certificates 
of  claimants  for  pensions  under  the  laws  of  the  life-saving  service,  and 
frames  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  contagious  diseases.  He  is  also 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  quarantine  service,  and  has  the  direction 
of  laboratories  for  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  contagious  diseases. 
Connected  with  this  office  is  the  Hygienic  Laboratory. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  —  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  Superintendent. 
Charged  with  the  survey  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  coasts  of  Alaska ;  the  survey  of  rivers ;  deep- 
sea  soundings ;  magnetic  observations  and  gravity  research,  and  all  matters 
which  naturally  come  under  an  office  of  survey. 

Bureau  of  Immigration, — T.  V.  Powderly,  Commissioner-Gteneral. 
Prepares  and  revises  all  regulations  pertaining  to  immigration ;  supervises 
the  expenditures  for  the  same  and  the  enforcement  of  the  alien  contract 
laws ;  collects  and  compiles  all  statistics  relating  to  immigration,  a  duty 
which  was  formerly  performed  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury 
Department. 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  —  Oscar  P.  Austin,  Chief.  Collects  and  publishes 
the  statistics  of  foreign  commerce,  with  tables  showing  imports  and 
exports,  and  all  data  relating  to  foreign  trade ;  also  publishes  an  Annuili 
Beport  on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  an  Annual  Statistical  Abstract,  and 
Monthly  Beports  on  Commerce  and  Finance. 

Bureau  of  Engraving  and  PriiUing,  —  Claude  M.  Johnson,  Director. 
Designs,  engraves,  prints,  and  finishes  all  the  securities  and  other  similar 
work  of  the  Government,  so  far  as  they  are  printed  from  steel  plates, 
including  notes,  bonds,  certificates,  national-bank  notes,  internal  revenue, 
postage,  and  customs  stamps.  Treasury  drafts  and  checks,  licenses,  com- 
missions, patent  and  pension  certificates,  and  such  portraits  as  aiay  be 
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authorized  by  Congress  of  deceased  members  thereof  and  other  public 


National  Bank  Redemption  Agency,  —  Thomas  E.  Bogers,  Superin- 
tendent. Receives  and  makes  expert  examination  of  all  burned  and  badly 
mutilated  currency,  except  national-bank  notes,  presented  for  redemption. 

3.  Secretary  of  War.  —  Russell  A.  Alger^  of  Michigan,  born  in  Ohio, 
Feb.  27,  1836 ;  colonel  of  Fifth  Michigan  Cavalry  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  brevetted  brigadier-general  and  major-general  for  gallant  services ; 
Governor  of  Michigan  1885-86 ;  appointed  Secretary  of  War  March  5, 
1897. 

The  Secretary  of  War  performs  all  duties  relating  to  the  military  ser- 
vice ;  he  has  supervision  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  of  the  national  cemeteries,  and  of  all  matters  relating  to  river  and 
harbor  improvements,  the  prevention  of  obstruction  to  navigation,  and 
the  establishment  of  harbor  lines. 

The  military  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  constitute  a  part  of  the 
military  establishment,  and  have  officers  of  the  regular  army  at  tlieir 
head,  while  the  Secretary  and  his  immediate  assistants  are  civilians  as  a 
rule. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  —  George  D.  Afeiklejohn,  Performs  such 
duties  as  are  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  as  may  be  required  by  law. 

Chief  Clerk.  —  John  C.  Scofield,  Has  charge  of  official  mail  and  corre- 
spondence, and  performs  duties  enjoined  by  law  or  assigned  him  by 
Secretary. 

Disbursing  Clerk,  —  William  S.  Yeatman,  Fays  salaries  of  clerks  and 
employees. 

The  divisions  immediately  connected  with  the  Secretary's  office  are 
those  of  Correspondence,  Requisition  and  Accounts,  Supply,  Record, 
and  Appointment. 

The  headquarters  of  the  army,  Maj.  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles^  command- 
ing, are  attached  to  the  War  Department. 

Adjutant' Oeneral.  —  Bng,  Gen.  Henry  C.  Corbin.  Promulgates  all 
orders  of  a  military  character  of  the  President,  Secretary  of  War,  and 
the  Commanding  General  of  the  army ;  receives  reports  and  returns  per- 
taining to  army ;  and  prepares  commissions,  appointments,  and  accept- 
ances of  resignations  for  issuance. 

Inspector- Qeneral.  —  M&j.  Gen.  Joseph  C.  Breckinridge,  Inspects  all 
military  commands  and  stations,  the  schools  of  application,  the  military 
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Surgeon- General. — Brig.  Gen.  George  M.  Sternberg.  Has  immediate 
direction  f  under  the  Secretaiy,  of  the  administrative  duties  of  the  medieal 
department ;  designates  stations  of  medical  officers  and  issues  all  orders 
and  histractions  relating  to  their  professional  duties;  also  directs  the 
selection,  parchase,  and  distribution  of  medical  supplies  of  army.  The 
Army  Medical  Museum  is  also  under  his  direct  control. 

Paymaster-General.  —  Brig.  Qen.  T.  H.  Stanton.  Is  charged  with  the 
payment  of  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  army. 

Chief  of  Engineers.  —  Brig.  Gen.  John  M.  Wilson.  Commands  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  is  charged  with  all  duties  relating  to  construction 
and  repair  of  fortifications,  woras  of  defence,  military  roads  and  bridges, 
and  such  surveys  as  may  be  required.  He  is  also  charged  with  river  and 
harbor  iraptoVements  suftd  with  military  and  geographical  explorations 
and  surveys. 

Chief  of  Ordnance.  —  Brig.  Gen.  D.  W.  Flagler.  Commands  the  ord- 
nance department ;  his  duties  consist  in  providing,  preserving,  distribut- 
ing, and  accounting  for  every  description  of  artillery,  small  arms,  and  aU 
the  munitions  of  war. 

Chief  Signal  Officer. — Brig.  Gen.  A.  W.  Greely.  Has  supervision  of 
all  military  signal  duties,  including  telegn^h  and  telephone  apparatus  ; 
the  use  of  meteorological  instruments ;  the  construction  and  repair  and 
operation  of  military  telegraph  lines. 

Record  and  Pension  Office.  —  Brig.  Gen.  F.  C.  Ainstoorth,  Chief.  Has  the 
custody  of  the  military  and  hospital  records  of  the  volunteer  armies  and 
the  transaction  of  the  pension  and  other  business  of  the  War  Department 
connected  therewith.  He  answers  calls  from  the  Commissioner  of  Pen- 
sions, the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury,  and  others  for  information 
required  for  the  adjudication  of  claims. 

Also  connected  with  the  War  Department  are  the  Office  of  Publication 
of  Records  of  the  Rebellion,  Brig.  Gen.  F.  C.  Ainsioorth,  Chairman  of  the 
Board ;  Office  of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  and  Washington  Monu- 
ment, Col.  Theodore  A.  Bingham  in  charge,  and  the  Office  of  Washington 
Aqueduct,  Lieut.  Col.  Alexander  M.  Miller  in  charge.  The  duties  of 
these  officers  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  designation  of  Uie  office. 

The  cottiposition  of  t*«  army,  pay  of  officers,  etc.,  will  be  found  under 
the  title  "Army." 

Colonial  Commission. — Gen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  of  Ohio;  George 
M.  Cwrtis,  of  Iowa ;  and  George  W.  Watkins,  of  Michigan.  The  duty 
of  this  commission  is  to  aid  the  Secretary  of  War  in  the  administnrtion  of 
insular  affairs.  It  will  deal  with  the  bestowal  of  franchises  and  con- 
cessions, the  distribution  of  moneys  to  be  spent  in  public  improvements, 
and  all  the  various  issues  that  have  arisen  or  are  likely  to  arise  in  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines.  The  commission  is  to  act  entirely 
within  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  his  sanction  is 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  any  line  of  action  proposed  by  the  commission. 
It  is  practically  a  new  bureau  in  the  War  Department. 

4.  Department  of  Justice.  —  John  William  Griggs,  Attorney-General, 
bom  iti  New  Jersey  July  10,  1849  ;  admitted  to  bar  in  1871 ;  member  of 
New  Jersey  General  Assembly  187(^77  ;  State  senator  1882-88  ;  inaugu- 
rated Governor  of  New  Jereey  January,  1896 ;  resigned  to  take  appoint- 
ment as  Attorney-General,  Jan.  31,  1898. 

The  Attorney-General  represents  the  United  States  in  matters  involving 
legal  questions,  and  gives  advice  and  opinion,  when  so  required  by  the 
President  or  by  the  heads  of  the  Executive  Departments,  on  questions  of 
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law  arifliiig  in  the  adnuDistration  of  their  TespectiTe  offices ;  lie  exercises 
i  general  superintendence  and  direction  over  United  States  attorneys  and 
marshals  in  all  jadicial  districts  in  the  States  and  Territories,  and  pro- 
Tides  special  counsel  for  the  United  States  whenever  required  by  any 
department  cft  the  Goyemment. 

Solicitor-General.  —John  K.  Michards. 

Assistant  Attorneys-General.  — James  Edmund  Baud,  John  6.  Thomp- 
JOR,  Lonis  A.  Pradt^  Henry  M.  Hofft,  Willis  Van  Devanter  (for  Depart- 
loent  of  the  Interior),  and  James  N.  Tyner  (for  Post  Office  I>epartment). 

Solicitor  of  Internal  Bevenue  (Treasury  Department). — George  M. 
Thomas. 

Solicitor  for  D^artment  of  State. --Wimtim  L.  Penfleld, 

Solicitor  of  the  Treasury.  —  Maurice  D.  O^Connell 

Chief  Cieirk.^  Cecil  Clay. 

Disbursing  Clerk.  —  Henry  Bechtin. 

The  Solicitor- General  and  the  Assistant  Attorneys-General  assist  the 
Attorney-General,  and  those  assigned  to  the  different  Departments,  as 
designated  above,  act  with  especial  reference  to  those  Departments. 
The  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  allhongh  attached  to  tlia  Department  of 
Jusdce,  takes  cognizance  of  all  frauds  or  attempted  frauds  on  the  customs 
revenue. 

5.  Postmaster-General.  —  Charles  Emory  Smith,  of  Pennsylvania,  bom 
m  Connecticut  in  1842 ;  Minister  to  Russia  in  1890 ;  has  been  editor  of 
the  Albany  Express^  Albany  Evening  Journal^  and  Philadelphia  Press  ; 
a^^inted  Poetmaster-General  April  21,  1898. 

The  Postmaster-General  has  the  direction  and  management  of  the  gen- 
eral postal  business  of  the  Government ;  he  appoints  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Department,  except  the  four  Assistant  Postmasters-General,  who 
are  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate ;  appoints  all  postmasters  whose  compensation  does  not  exceed 
$1000 ;  makes  postal  treaties  with  foreign  governments,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  President,  and  directs  the  management  of  the 
domestic  and  foreign  mail  service. 

First  Assistant  Postmaster-G^eneral.  —  Perry  S.  Heath.  Has  charge 
of  the  Divisions  of  Salary  and  Allowance,  Free  Delivery,  Post-Offlce  Sup- 
plies, Money-Order,  Correspondence,  and  Dead-Letter  Office. 

Second  Assistant  Postmaster^General. — W.  S.  Shallenberger.  Has 
chai^  of  the  transportation  of  mails ;  his  office  embraces  four  divisions 
—Inspection,  Railway  Adjustment,  Mall  Equipment,  contract — and  the 
OflSoe  of  Railway  Mail  Service  and  the  Office  of  Forei^  Mails. 

~  ■       '  tin  A.  Merritt.    Has  charge 

<  ler  five  divisions  —  Finance, 

stered  Letters,  Mail  Classi- 
\ 

oseph  L.  Bristow.  Duties 
onos  and  Commissions,  and 

neral  supervision  of  clerks 
lent. 

Pays  salaries  of  clerks  and 
ment. 

mg,  of  Massachusetts,  bom 
;  member  of  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives, 
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1870-78 ;  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusette,  1879,  and  Governor  from 
1880  to  1882 ;  member  of  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  Forty-eighth, 
Forty-ninth,  and  Fiftieth  Congresses ;  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy- 
March  6,  1897. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  the  general  superintendence  of  con- 
struction, manning,  armament,  equipment,  and  employment  of  vessels  of 
war.  The  Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary,  and  the  attach^  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Secretary's  office  are  civilians,  while  the  heads  of  all  bureaus 
are  navy  officers. 

Assistant  Secretary.  — Charles  H.  Allen.  Performs  such  duties  as  the 
Secretary  may  assij^n  to  him  or  as  may  be  required  by  law. 

Chief  Clerk,  —  B.  F.  Peters.  Has  general  chaige  of  the  records  and 
correspondence  of  the  Secretary's  office. 

Disbursing  Clerk.  —  F.  II.  Stickney.  Pays  salaries  of  clerks  and  em- 
ployees and  settles  accounts  against  the  Department. 

Bureau  of  Ordnance. — Commander  Charles  O'Neill  Chief.  Looks 
-  after  the  manufacture  or  purchase  of  offensive  and  defensive  arms  and 
apparatus,  ammunition,  war  explosives,  vessels  for  submarine  torpedo 
service,  magazines  on  shore,  and  all  machinery,  apparatus,  equipment, 
and  things  for  use  with  the  above. 

Bureau  of  Equipment. — Commander  R.  B.  Bradford^  Chiel  Duties 
relate  to  the  general  equipment  of  all  vessels. 

Bureau  of  Navigation.  —  Capt.  A.  S.  Croxxminshield.,  Chief.  Duties 
relate  to  the  promulgation,  record,  and  enforcement  of  the  Secretary's 
orders  to  fleets  and  to  the  officers  of  the  navy,  except  such  orders  as  per- 
tain to  the  immediate  office  of  the  Secretary  ;  has  charge  of  the  education 
of  officers  and  men,  including  the  Naval  Academy  and  technical  schools 
(except  the  War  College  and  Torpedo  School),  the  apprentice  establish- 
ment, and  the  schools  for  the  technical  education  of  enlisted  men ;  the 
enlistment  and  discharge  of  all  enlisted  persons ;  controls  all  rendezvous 
and  receiving  ships,  and  provides  transportation. 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks.  — Civil  Engineer  Modecai  T.  Endicott, 
Chief.  Is  charged  with  the  planning,  constraction,  and  maintenance  of 
all  docks,  wharves,  slips,  piers,  etc.,  and  buildings  of  all  kinds  for  what- 
ever purposes  needed  by  the  navy. 

Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts.  —  Paymaster-General  Edwin  Steto- 
art.  Chief.    Supplies  the  navy  with  provisions,  clothing,  small  stores,  etc. 

Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering.  —  Engineer-in-Chief  George  W.  Mel- 
viile,  Chief.  Duties  relate  to  the  designing,  building,  fitting  out,  repair- 
ing, and  engineering  of  the  steam  machinery  used  for  the  propulsion  of 
naval  vessels. 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. — Surg.  Gen.  W.  K.  Van  Beypen^ 
Chief.     Supervises  laboratories,  naval  hospitals,  and  dispensaries,  and 
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Kavy-Tard  and  Station,  Washington,  D.C.  —  Capt.  A.  H.  McCormick, 
Commandant. 

Navai  Observatory.  —  Capt.  Charles  H.  Davis,  Superintendent 

Marine  Corps.  — Col.  Charles  Heywood,  Commandant. 

A^ached  to  the  navy,  and  having  their  offices  located  in  Washington, 
are  the  Navy  Pay  Office,  Hydrographic  Office,  Naval  Hospital,  Museum  of 
Hygiene,  Naval  Dispensary,  Naxal  Examining  Board,  Naval  Retiring 
Board,  Board  of  Medical  Examiners.  The  duties  of  these  offices  and  ot 
those  not  specifically  stated  above  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  their 
titles. 

The  composition  of  the  navy,  pay  of  officers,  list  of  war- vessels,  etc., 
will  be  found  under  the  title  "  Navy." 

7.  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  —  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock^  of  Missouri, 
bom  in  Alabama,  1835 ;  was  appointed  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Stinister  Plenipotentiary  at  St.  Petersburg  by  President  McKinley,  which 
position  he  resigned  to  accept  appointment  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior ; 
appointed  February  20,  1899. 

The  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  varied ;  he  is  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  the  public  business  relating  to  patents,  pensions, 
public  lands,  and  surveys,  Indians,  education,  railroads,  the  Geological 
Survey,  the  census,  Indian  reservations,  the  Territories,  the  various  public 
psirks,  and  certain  hospitals  and  eleemosynary  institutions  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

First  Assistant  Secretary.  — Thomas  Byan. 

Assistant  Secretary.  —  Webster  Dmis. 

The  Assistant  Secretaries  are  assigned  such  duties  as  the  Secretary  may 
direct. 

Chief  Clerk.  — Edward  M.  Dawson.  Has  general  supervision  of  clerks 
and  employees,  and  of  business,  records,  and  correspondence  of  Secre- 
tary's office ;  also  superintendence  of  buildings  occupied  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Disbursing  Division. -^George  W.  Evans,  Chief.  Pays  salaries  of 
clerks  and  employees,  and  settles  accounts  against  the  Department  and 
the  bureaus  under  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  Geological  Survey,  which 
has  its  own  disbursing  officer ;  also  settles  accounts,  and  pays  salaries  of 
office  of  Supervising  Architect  of  Capitol. 

Attached  to  the  immediate  office  of  the  Secretary  are  the  First 
Assistant  Attorney  and  the  Chiefs  of  the  Divisions  of  Appointment, 
Lands  and  Railroads,  Indians,  Patents  and  Miscellaneous,  Stationery  and 
Printing,  Document,  and,  until  a  Census  Office  is  established  by  law,  the 
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progress  of  education  in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  publishes 
such  information  as  may  be  required. 

Commissioner  of  Railroads. — Janies  Longstreet.  Charged  with  the 
duty  of  prescribing  a  system  of  reports  to  be  rendered  by  the  railroads 
that  have  subsidies  granted  them  by  the  Congress,  and  makes  anBuai 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  condition  of  said  roads. 

Geological  Survey.  —  Charles  D.  WjalcoU^  Director.  Has  chaige  of 
the  classification  of  the  public  lands,  and  examination  of  the  geological 
structure,  mineral  resources,  and  products  of  the  national  domain,  and  of 
the  survey  of  forest  reserves. 

Census  Office.  —  William  R.  Merriam^  Director;  F.  H.  Wines^  Assist- 
ant Director.  In  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Constitution  a 
census  of  the  populi^ion  is  taken  every  ten  years,  and  for  the  last  few 
decades  the  enumeration  has  also  comprehended  production  and  many 
other  features  relating  to  the  business  of  the  country.  Since  1850  the 
census  has  been  conducted  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  It  is  an  office  created  just  prior  to  the  enumeration,  aad 
when  the  work  is  performed  the  office  is  abolished. 

8.  Secretary  of  Agriculture, — James  Wilson  of  Iowa,  bom  in  Scot- 
land Aug.  16,  1835;  elected  to  Congress  in  1872,  and  served  in  the 
Forty-third,  Forty4ourth,  and  Forty-eighth  Congresses;  for  six  years 
was  director  of  the  agriculture  experiment  station  and  professor  of 
agriculture  at  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College ;  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  March  6,  1897. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  charged  with  the  supervision  of  all 
public  business  relating  to  the  agricultural  industry,  and  he  exercises 
advisory  supervision  over  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  deriving 
support  from  the  National  Treasury  ;  he  also  has  control  of  the  quaran- 
tine stations  for  imported  cattle,  and  of  interstate  quarantine  when 
rendered  necessary  by  contagious  cattle  diseases. 

Assistant  Secretary. — Joseph  H.  Brigham.  Performs  such  duties  as 
may  be  required  by  law  or  prescribed  by  Secretary. 

Chief  Clerk.  — Andrew  Geddes,  Has  general  supervision  of  clerks  and 
employees  and  of  business  and  correspondence  of  Secretary's  office. 

Disbursing  Clerk. — Frank  L.  Evans.  Pays  salaries  of  clerks  and 
employees  and  settles  accounts  against  Department. 

Weather  Bureau.  —  Willis  L.  Moore,  Chief.  Has  charge  of  the  fore- 
casting of  weather,  the  issue  of  storm  warnings,  the  reporting  of  tempera- 
ture and  rainfall,  and  all  matters  relating  to  meteorological  conditions 
and  observations. 

T>..^..^..  r^r  A*.-:^^!    r^rt».„t^,        t\    c*     c«^7«v.^-    nk:^^      "kfair^o  ;n»A«4: 
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Division  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Pathology, — B.  T.  OaUowxy, 
Chkf. 

Dimsion  of  Soils,— WXXon  WhUnay,  Chief. 

Division  of  Seeds.  —  UoheTt  J.  WhiUleton,  Chief. 

C^jice  of  Public-Road  Inquiries,  —  Roy  Stone^  Director, 

Division  of  Accounts,  —  Frank  W.  Evans^  Chief. 

Division  of  Publications,  —  George  William  HiUt  Chief. 

The  duties  of  the  divisioos  ahove  ejiu4ierated  are  sufl^ently  iii4ifiated 
by  the  Utles. 

Bureaus  and  Offices  not  attached  to  the  Executive  Departments 

There  are  various  offices  having  executive  and  administrative  duties  the 
heads  of  which  report  either  directly  to  the  President  or  to  Congress,  but 
which  are  not  in  any  way  attached  to  any  of  the  great  Executive  Depart- 
ments enumerated  above,  nor  are  they  responsible  to  the  heads  thereof. 
The  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  great  Departments  and  the  heads  of 
bureaus  are  appointed  by  the  President,  on  confirmation  by  the  Senate  ; 
so  the  commissioners  in  what  may  be  termed  the  unattached  offices  are, 
as  a  rule,  appointed  in  like  manner.  These  offices,  with  their  respective 
beads,  are  as  follows : 

Department  of  Labor.  —  Carroll  D.  Wright^  Commissioner.  Is  directed 
to  acquire  and  diffuse  useful  information  on  subjects  connected  with  labor, 
especially  upon  its  relations  to  capital,  the  hours  of  labor,  the  earnings 
of  laboring  men  and  women,  and  Uie  means  of  promoting  their  material, 
social,  intellectual,  and  moral  prosperity;  publishes  an  annual  report, 
smd  may  publish  special  reports  whenever  deemed  expedient,  and  under 
authority  of  law  publishes  a. bimonthly  bulletin  giving  information  as  to 
the  condition  of  labor  in  this  and  other  countries,  condensations  of  State 
and  foreign  labor  reports,  and  such  other  facts  as  may  be  deemed  of  value 
to  the  industrial  interests  of  the  United  States.  He  is  also  charged  with 
certain  duties  under  the  arbitration  act  of  June  1,  1898,  as  stated  under 
"  Interstate  Commerce  Commission." 

Chief  Clerk. — Oren  W.  Weaver.  Has  general  supervision  of  clerks 
and  employees  and  of  business  of  Department. 

Disbursing  Clerk. — Charles  E.  Morse.  Pays  salaries  of  clerks  and 
employees  and  settles  accounts  against  Department. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  —  Martin  A.  Knapp,  of  New  York, 
Chairman  ;  Judson  C.  Clements^  of  Georgia ;  James  D.  TeomanSy  of 
Iowa ;  Charles  A.  Pronty,  of  Vermont ;  an4  William  J.  Calhoun,  of 
Illinois.  Commission  was  appointed  under  **An  act  to  regulate  com- 
merce," approved  Feb.  4,  1887,  and  has  authority  to  inquire  into  the 
management  of  the  business  of  all  common  carriers  who  are  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  that  act.  It  has  jurisdiction  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  the  reasonableness  of  rates  on  interstate  traffic,  to  decide  questions 
of  unjust  discrimination  and  of  undue  preference,  to  prescribe  the  pub- 
licity to  be  given  to  joint  tariffs,  and  to  institute  and  carry  on  proceedings 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  law.  It  publishes  statistics 
of  railroads,  accidents,  etc  The  Chairman  of  the  commission,  in  associa- 
tion with  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  is  directed  by  the  act  of  June  1, 
1898,  concerning  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  their  em- 
ployees, known  as  the  **  Arbitration  Act,"  to  use  his  best  efforts,  by 
mediation  and  conciliation,  to  settle  controversies  between  railway  com- 
panies and  their  employees,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  in  arbitration,  to 
select  a  third  arbitrator. 
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Secretary.  — Edward  A.  Moseley,    Has  general  supervision  of  the  clerka 
and  employees  and  business  of  tUe  commission. 

Civil  Service  Commission, — John  R.  Proctory  President;   John   B. 
Harlowy  Mark  S.  Brewer, 

Chief  Examiner, — A.  R.  Serven, 

Secretary,  — John  T.  Doyle. 

This  commission  was  established  by  law  approved  Jan.  16,  1883,  being* 
an  act  **to  regulate  and  improve  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States. " 
The  duties  of  the  commission  are  to  conduct  competitive  examinations, 
certify  appointments  when  called  for  by  officers  having  the  power  of 
appointment,  and  in  general  to  execute  the  laws  relating  to  the  civil  ser- 
vice and  the  rules  established  thereunder.  The  Chief  Examiner  has 
charge  of  the  construction  of  examination  papers  and  the  conduct  of 
examinations,  while  the  Secret^iry  performs  the  duties  of  a  chief  clerk. 

Government  Printing  Office.  —  F.  W.  Palmer,  Public  Printer.  Has 
charge  of  all  business  relating  to  the  public  printing  and  binding. 

Chief  Clerk,—  W.  H.  Collins.  Has  general  supervision  of  the  clerks 
and  clerical  business  of  the  office ;  conducts  correspondence  relating  to 
public  business,  and  performs  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to 
him  by  the  head  of  the  office. 

Connected  with  the  office  are  the  Foreman  of  Printing,  Foreman  of 
Binding,  Superintendent  of  Documents,  and  Foreman  in  charge  of  Con> 
gressional  Records.  The  duties  of  these  officers  are  sufficiently  indicated 
by  their  titles,  except  those  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  who 
has  general  supervision  of  all  public  documents  other  than  those 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  and  the  several 
Departments. 

Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries, — George  M.  Bowers^  Commissioner. 

Chief  Clerk.  —  I.  H.  Dunlap, 

Disbursing  Agent.  —  W.  P.  Titcomb. 

The  Commissioner  is  required  to  be  a  person  of  scientific  and  practicJil 
acquaintance  with  the  fish  and  fisheries  of  the  sea,  coast,  and  inland 
waters.  His  work  covers  the  propagation  of  useful  food  fishes ;  the  in- 
quiry into  the  causes  of  decrease  of  food  fishes  in  the  lakes,  rivers,  etc., 
and  the  collection  and  compilation  of  statistics  of  the  fisheries,  and  the 
study  of  their  methods  and  relations.  In  the  prosecution  of  its  work  the 
Commission  has  30  stations  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  4  fish-dis- 
tributing cars,  2  steam  vessels,  and  1  sailing  vessel. 

Board  on  Geographic  Names.  —  Henry  Gannett^  Chairman,  with  eight 
associates. 

Secretary.  —  Marcus  Baker. 

This  board  was  organized  to  secure  uniform  usage  in  regard  to  geo- 
graphic nomenclature  and  orthography,  particularly  upon  tlie  maps  and 
charts  issued  by  the  various  Departments  and  Bureaus,  and  its  decisions 
are  to  be  accepted  as  standard  authority  in  such  matters. 

Bureau  of  American  Bepublics.  — Russell  Hastinas.  Director, 
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CHienl  features ;  and  The  Commercial  Directory  of  the  American  Re- 
poblloB,  an  intematiooal  publication. 

Smithsonian  InstUtUion. — Presiding  Officer  ex^ffieio,  William  McKin- 
faf ,  President  of  the  United  States. ' 

Chancellor.  —  Melville  W.  Fuller ^  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

Secretary.  —  S.  P.  Langley, 

Assistant  Secretary.  —  Kichard  Batkbun. 

Hie  members  of  the  Institution  are  the  President,  Vice-President, 
Chief  Justice,  and  the  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet.  The  regents 
of  the  Institution  are  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Vice-President,  and  such  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  and  distinguished  citi- 
zens as  Congress  may  designate. 

The  objects  of  the  Institution  are  to  increase  knowledge  by  original  in- 
?estjgationB  and  study,  either  in  science  or  literature,  and  to  acquire  and 
disseminate  information  of  a  scientific  and  general  character. 

Connected  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  are  the  following-named 


NationaX  Museum.  —  Keeper  ez^fficio,  8.  P.  Langley. 
Assistant  Secretary  in  Charge.  —  Kichard  Sathbun. 
Executive  Curator.  ^F.  W.  True. 
Chief  C««r*.  — William  V.  Cox. 
Disbursing  Clerk.  —  W.  W.  Karr. 

The  National  Museum  collects  and  preserves  specimens  relating  to  the 
developttnent  of  the  country,  races,  production,  and,  in  fact,  every  line 
that  may  serve  to  illustrate  scientific  discovery.  It  is  the  only  lawful 
place  of  deposit  in  Washington  of  all  objects  of  art  and  of  foreign  and 
curious  research,  and  all  objects  of  natural  history,  plants,  and  geological 
and  mineral  specimens  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  —  Director,  John  W.  Powell. 
Ethnologist  in  Charge.  —  W.  J.  McOee. 
Chief  Clerk. —Y.  W.  Hod^e. 

The  object  of  this  bureau  is  the  investigation  of  the  languages,  habits, 
customs,  and  classification  of  the  North  American  Indians. 

Bureau  of  International  Exchanges,  —  Assistant  Secretary  in  Charge, 
Richard  Bnthbun. 

Chief  Clerk.  —  W.  I.  Adams. 

National  Zoological  Park.  —  Superintendent,  Frank  Baker. 
Astrophysical  Observatory.  —  Director,  S.  P.  Langley. 
Intercontinental  Baiheay   Commission.  —  A.  J.    Cattsatt^   President, 
Henry  G.-  Davis,  and  R.  C.  Kerens,  for  the  United  States. 
Secretary  and  Engineer.  —  E.  Z.  Steever. 
Executive  and  Disbursing  Officer.  —  R.  M.  G.  Brown. 
The  duty  of  this  commission  is  to  make  an  examination  of  the  possible 
routes  and  the  preparation  of  reports  on  their  length,  cost,  and  advan- 
tages, together  with  the  conduct  of  proper  surveys  for  an  intercontinental 
railway  to  connect  the  United  States  and  the  other  Republics  of  the 
American  continent. 

Industrial  Commission.  —  Senator  James  H.  Kyle^  Chairman,  of  South 
Dakota ;  Senator  Boies  Penrose,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Senator  Lee  Mantle, 
of  Montana;  Senator  S.  R.  Mallory,  of  Florida;  Senator  John  W.  Daniel, 
o!  Virginia ;  Representative  John  J.  Gardner,  of  New  Jersey ;  Repre- 
sentative William  Lorimer,  of  Illinois;  Representative  L.  F.  Livingston, 
of  Georgia ;  Representative  John  C.  Bell,  of  Colorado ;  Representati- 
Theobold  Otjen,  of  Wisconsin ;  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris,  of  Ohio ;  Mr.  S.  N. 
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Northy  of  Massachusetts ;  Mr.  Ellison  A.  Smyths  of  South  Carolina ;  Mr. 
John  M.  Farquhar,  of  New  York ;  Mr.  E.  D.  Conger^  of  Michigan  ;  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Phillips,  of  Newcastle,  Pa. ;  Mr.  Charles  J.  Harris,  of  Nortli 
Carolina ;  Mr.  M.  D.  Ratchford,  of  Ohio ;  and  Mr.  John  L.  Kennedy^  at 
Washington,  D.C. 

Secretai'y.  —  William  E.  Sackett 

Chief  Clerk  and  Disbursing  Agent  — F.  H.  Donnelly, 

The  sub-commissions  are  as  follows : 

Agriculture.  —  A.  L.  Harris,  Chairman. 

Manufacturing.  —  Ellison  A.  Smyth,  Chairuan. 

Mining. — John  W.  Daniel,  Chairman. 

Transportation. — Thomas  W.  Phillips,  Chairman. 

Statistics,— S.  N.  D.  North,  Chairman. 

This  commission  was  established  by  act  of  Congress  approved  June  18, 
1898.  It  is  composed  of  nineteen  members — five  Senators  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  five  Representatives  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  and  nine  civilians  appointed  by  the  ^A'esident  of  the  United 
States.  The  duties  of  the  commission  are  to  investigate  questions  per- 
taining to  immigration,  labor,  agriculture,  manufacturing,  and  general 
business,  and  to  report  to  Congress  and  suggest  such  legislation  as  deemed 
best  upon  these  subjects.  It  shall  also  furnish  such  information  and 
suggest  such  laws  as  may  be  made  a  basis  for  uniform  legisUtion  by  the 
various  States. 

Reciprocity  Commission. — John  A.  Kasson,  Commissioner  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  Negotiate  Reciprocity  Treaties. 

This  commission  was  established  by  the  President  under  what  is  known 
as  the  Dingley  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897,  its  duty  being  to  assist  the 
President  in  preparing  treaties  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  trade  of 
the  United  States  with  foreign  countries  and  their  colonies  producing  and 
exporting  to  the  United  States  certain  articles. 

Nicaragua  Canal  Commission.  — John  G.  Walker,  L.  M.  Haupt,  and 
Peter  C.  Hains. 

This  commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  feasibility  and  cost  of 
the  Nicaragua  canal. 

Hawaiian  Commission. — Shelby  M.  Cullom,  Chairman,  of  Illinois; 
John  T.  Morgan,  of  Alabama ;  Robert  T.  Hitt,  of  Illinois ;  Sanford  B. 
Dole,  of  Honolulu,  H.Lj  and  Walter  F.  Frear,  of  Honolulu,  H.L 

Secretary.  —  Hen  17  L.  Hayes. 

Executive  and  Disbursing  Officer.  — Daniel  A.  Ray. 
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/o<Bl  8eereiaries.  —  Chftadtor  P.  Anderaon,  United  States ;  W. 
(^taoncey  Cartwright,  Unked  States;  Henri  Bourassa,  M.P.,  Canada. 

Hie  duty  of  this  commission  is  to  arrange  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  whicli 
i^  adjost  the  commerciid  affairs,  in  some  respects,  of  the  United  States 
ind  Canada.  The  results  of  the  deliberations  of  the  commission  are  not 
jet  made  paUia 

United  Stales  Feace  Cofnmi$sion, — William  R.  Day^  of  Ohio ;  Cushman 
L  Davis,  of  Miunespta ;  William  P.  Frye,  of  Maine ;  George  ii.  Gray,  of 
Delavare  ;  Whitelaw  Beidy  of  New  York. 

&er<iary  and  Counsel.  — John  B.  Moore, 

AssistafU  Secretary, — John  R.  MacArthur. 

This  commission  was  appointed  by  the  President  to  act  with  a  com^ 
BiiauoB  of  like  numbers  on  the  part  of  Spain,  for  the  ari'angement  of  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  and  a  treaty  was 
a^ed  at  Paris  Dec.  10,  1898,  and  was  ratified  by  the  Senate,  Feb.  6, 
U99. 

CommisnoH  to  ParU  Exposition  of  1900, — Ferdinand  W.  PecA;,  of 
lUifiois,  Commissioner;  Benjamin  Duryea  Wooduoard^  of  New  York, 
•Assistant  Commissioner. 

Secretary,  —  Maj.  Frederick  Brackett, 

The  duties  of  the  commission  are  to  represent  the  United  States  at  the 
exposition  to  be  held  in  Paris  in  1900,  to  secure  exhibits  of  the  industries, 
the  arts,  education,  science,  etc.,  etc.,  of  the  United  States,  and  to  conduct 
&U  the  business  which  may  be  necessary  to  secure  proper  representation 
^  i^  country  at  the  exposition. 
Coi»mi$8ion  appointed  by  President  to  Investigate  the  Conduct  of  the 

War  Department  in  the  War  with  Spain.  —  Gen.  Grenville  M.  DodgCy 
President,  of  Iowa;  Col.  James  A.  Sexton^^  of  Illinois;  Col.  Charles 
^nby^  of  Indiana ;  Capt.  Evan  Ph  Hovoell^  of  Georgia ;  Ex. -Gov.  Urban 
A.  Wood&Mry,  of  Vermont ;  Brig.  Gen.  John  M.  Wilson^  Chief  of  En- 
giiieeiB,  U.  S.  A. ;  Gen.  James  A.  Beaver,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Maj.  Gen. 

Alexander  MoD.  McCook,  U.  S.  A. ;  Dr.  Phineas  S.  Conner,  of  Ohio. 
Secretary.  —  Richard  Weightman. 
Disbursing  Oi^r.— Lieut.  Col  F.  B.  Jones, 
CommiseioH  on  Industrial  and  Commercial  Conditions  of  Cuba  and 

Pwto  5ico.  — Robert  P.  Porter,  of  New  York,  and  H.  K.  Cairoll,  of 

aew  Jersey. 
This  commission  was  appointed  by  the  President  for  the  purpose  of 

^ying  the  industrial  and  commercial  conditions  in  Cuba  and  Porto 

«-ico,  with  a  view  to  establishing  proper  rates  of  tariff.     The  results  of 

weir  inquhries  have  enabled  the  administration  to  promulgate  customs 

wittes. 
Philippine  Commission. —J.  G.  Schurman,  of  New  York;    Charles 

^nhy,  of  Indiana ;  Dean  C.  Worcester,  of  Michigan  ;  Maj.  Gen.  E.  S. 

^  and  Admiral  George  Detoey. 
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in  the  city  of  Washington,  or  that  can  be  described  as  representing  the 
Government  in  any  executive  or  semi-executive  capacity. 

Official  Correspondence;  Documents 

There  are  no  titles  known  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  at- 
taching to  any  of  the  Federal  officers.    Custom,  however,  has  established 
certain  rules  which  it  is  well  to  follow.    The  President  should  be  addressed 
**The  President,"  but  no  communication  should  be  sent  to  him  unless 
absolutely  essential.    All  correspondence  relating  to  the  different  Depart- 
ments should  be  addressed  to  the  heads  thereof ;  as,  for  instance,  **  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Washington,  D.C.    Sir : "    The  Vice-President  is  addressed 
simply  as  **The  Vice-President,"  but  when  in  his  capacity  as  President 
of  the  Senate,  the  form  should  be  *'To  the  President  of  the  Senate."  The 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  should  be  addressed  simply  as 
**  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives."    It  is  not  essential  to  use 
names,  it  being  customary  to  address  the  office  rather  than  the  individual 
holding  it.    In  addressing  the  purely  military  or  naval  bureaus  of  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  the  heads  of  bureaus  should  be  addressed  by 
their  names,  using  specific  titles;  as,  for  instance,  **Brig.  Gen.  Henry  C. 
Corbin,  Adjutant-General,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  D.C.    Sin" 

In  making  applications  for  documents,  requests  should  be  sent  to  the 
head  of  the  particular  Department  or  Bureau  issuing  them.  Each  De- 
partment distributes  only  its  own  reports,  although  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  can  usually  supply  current  reports  of  all  Departments.  Some 
of  the  documents  of  the  Departments  and  Bureaus,  like  the  decisions  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  charts,  bulletins,  and  monographs 
of  the  Hydrographic  Office,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  are  not  furnished  gratuitously,  but  are  sold.  A  complete 
list  of  Government  publications,  with  the  prices  of  those  which  are  sold, 
can  be  had  by  application  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C,  and  many  public  documents,  the 
general  editions  of  which  have  been  exhausted,  can  be  obtained  by  pur- 
chase from  him,  but  he  is  not  permitted  to  sell  more  than  one  copy  of  any 
public  document  to  the  same  person.  When  writing  to  any  Department 
about  publications,  it  is  not  necessary  to  inclose  stamp  to  secure  reply. 

Bules  Governing  Applications  for  Passports 
The  following  rules  are  prescribed  for  applications  for  passports : 
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Hie  widow  and  minor  children  of  an  alien  who  dies  after  he  has  de- 
clared bis  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  before 
be  has  secured  naturalization  are  considered .  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  upon  taking  the  oaths  prescribed  by  law. 

3.  Who  may  issue  passports.  —  Under  the  law  passports  can  be  issued 
in  the  United  States  only  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  a  foreign  country 
they  naay  be  issued  by  the  chief  diplomatic  representative  of  the  United 
Stat^;  or,  in  the  absence  of  a  diplomatic  representative,  by  a  consul- 
general  ;  or,  in  the  absence  of  both,  by  a  consul.  —  Bevised  Statutes^  sees, 
4075,  4078. 

4.  Applications.  — A  citizen  of  the  United  States  desiring  to  procure 
a  passport  must  make  a  written  application,  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit, 
to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

If  he  is  temporarily  abroad,  he  must  apply  to  the  nearest  diplomatic 
representative  of  the  United  States ;  or,  in  the  absence  of  a  diplomatic 
representatiye,  to  the  highest  consular  officer  of  the  United  States.  The 
necessary  affidavit  may  be  made  before  a  consular  officer  of  the  United 
States. 

In  this  country  the  affidavit  must  be  attested  by  an  officer  duly  author- 
ized to  administer  oaths.  If  he  has  no  seal,  his  official  character  must  be 
authenticated  by  certificate  of  the  proper  legal  officer. 

If  the  applicant  signs  by  mark,  two  attesting  witnesses  to  his  signa- 
ture are  required. 

Every  ai>plicant  is  required  to  state  the  date  and  place  of  his  birth,  his 
occupation,  and  the  place  of  his  permanent  residence,  and  to  declare  that 
he  goes  abroad  for  temporary  sojourn  and  intends  to  return  to  the  United 
States  with  the  purpose  of  residing  and  performing  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship therein. 

Every  applicant  must  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

Every  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  description  of  the  person 
applying,  stating  the  following  particulars,  viz. :  Age, years ;  stat- 
ure,   feet inches  (English  measure);  forehead, ;  eyes, 

nose, ;  mouth, ;  chin,  ;  hair, ;  com- 


plexion,   ;  face,  • 

Every  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  at  least 
one  credible  witness  that  the  applicant  is  the  person  he  represents  him- 
self to  be,  and  that  the  facts  stated  in  the  affidavit  are  true  to  the  best  of 
the  witnesses  knowledge  and  belief. 

6.  Native  citizens.  — The  application  containing  the  information  indi- 
cated by  rule  4  will  be  sufficient  evidence  in  the  case  of  native  citizens. 

6.  ~A  person  bom  abroad  whose  father  was  a  native  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  — In  addition  to  the  statements  requhred  by  rule  4,  his  application 
mast  show  that  his  father  was  bom  in  the  United  States,  has  resided 
therein,  and  was  a  citizen  at  the  time  of  the  applicant's  birth.  The  De- 
partment may  require  that  this  affidavit  be  supported  by  that  of  one  other 
citizen  acquainted  with  the  facts. 

7.  Naturalized  citizens. — In  addition  to  the  statements  required  by 
rale  4,  a  naturalized  citizen  must  transmit  his  certificate  of  naturalization, 
or  a  duly  certified  copy  of  the  court  record  thereof,  with  his  application. 
It  will  be  returned  to  him  after  inspection.  He  must  state  in  his  affidavit 
when  and  from  what  part  he  emigrated  to  this  country,  what  ship  he 
sailed  in,  where  he  has  lived  since  his  arrival  in  the  United  States,  when 
and  before  what  court  he  was  naturalized,  and  that  he  is  the  identic- 
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person  described  in  the  certificate  of  naturalization.  The  signature  to  the 
application  shoald  conform  in  orthography  to  the  applicant's  name  as 
written  in  the  naturalization  paper,  which  the  Department  follows. 

8.  The  wife  or  voidoio  of  a  naturalized  citizen.  —  In  addition  to  the 
statements  required  by  rule  4,  she  must  transmit  for  inspection  her  hus- 
band's naturalization  certificate,  must  state  that  she  is  the  wife  or  widow 
of  the  person  described  therein,  and  must  set  forth  the  facts  of  his  emi- 
gration, naturalization,  and  residence,  as  required  in  the  rule  governing 
the  application  of  a  naturalized  citizen. 

9.  The  child  of  a  naturalized  citizen  claiming  citizenship  through  the 
naturalization  of  the  father.  —  In  addition  to  the  statements  required  by- 
rule  4,  the  applicant  must  state  that  he  or  she  is  the  'son  or  daughter,  as 
the  case  may  be,  of  the  person  described  in  the  naturalization  certificate, 
which  must  be  submitted  for  inspection,  and  must  set  forth  the  facts  of 
his  emigration,  naturalization,  and  residence,  as  required  in  the  rule  gov- 
erning the  application  of  a  naturalized  citizen. 

10.  Expiration  of  passport, — A  passport  expires  two  years  from  the 
date  of  its  issuance.  A  new  one  will  be  issued  upon  a  new  application, 
and,  if  the  applicant  be  a  naturalized  citizen,  the  old  passport  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  lieu  of  a  naturalization  certificate,  if  the  application  upon  which 
it  was  issued  is  found  to  contain  sufficient  information  as  to  the  emigratioti, 
residence,  and  naturalization  of  the  applicant. 

11.  Wife^  minor  children^  and  servants,  —  When  an  applicant  is  ac- 
companied by  his  wife,  minor  children,  or  servant,  being  an  American 
citizen,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  the  fact,  giving  the  respective  ages  of 
the  children  and  the  citizenship  of  the  servant,  when  one  passport  will 
•cover  the  whole.  For  any  other  person  in  the  party  a  separate  pj^sport 
will  be  required.  A  woman's  passport  may  include  her  minor  children 
and  servant  under  the  above-named  conditions. 

12.  Professional  titles.  —  They  will  not  be  inserted  in  passports.  There 
are  no  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

13.  Fee.  —By  act  of  Congress  approved  Match  23,  1888,  a  fee  of  one 
dollar  is  required  to  be  collected  for  every  citizen's  passport.  That  amount 
in  currency  or  postal  money  order  should  accompany  each  application. 
Orders  should  be  payable  to  the  Disbursing  Clerk  of  the  Department  of 
State.     Drafts  or  checks  will  not  be  receiv^. 

14.  Blank  forms  of  application.  — They  Will  be  fumi^ed  by  the  De- 
partment to  persons  who  desire  to  apply  for  passports,  upon  their  stating 
whether  they  are  native  or  naturalized  citizens  or  claim  through  the 
naturalization  of  husband  or  father.  Forms  are  not  furnished,  except  as 
samples,  to  those  who  make  a  business  of  procuring  passports. 

15.  Address.  —  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Passport  Division,  and  each  communication  should  give 
the  post-office  address  of  the  person  to  whom  ihe  answer  Is  to  be  directed. 

Department  op  State, 

Washington,  Sept.  15,  1896. 

P£I>CRAL   OFFICBBS   AND   EMPLOTBKd :   SALARIES 

According  to  tlie  latest  statement  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, there  are  178,717  officers  and  employees,  classified  as 
follows :  ^        . 
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DepartaMDt,  Boreui,  Office,  or  CommlssloD 

Number 

Execothre  Office 

Civil  Service  Commissioii 

^ate  Department 

Treasnry  Department 

War  Department    , 

Department  of  Justice 

Poet-Office  Department 

Navy  Department 

Poeitions    registered   under  Navy  Depfurtment 

regulations 

Interior  Department 

Pension  Examining  Sorgeons     .... 

Department  of  Agricnlture         .... 

Department  of  Labor 

CommiflBion  of  Fish  and  Fisheries .... 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  .... 

Smithsonian  Institation 

Library  of  Congress 

Saperintendent  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building     . 
Total  Departmental  Service  .... 

21 

62 

122 

15,163 

14,967 

704 

8,465 

1,252 

5,063 

9,713 

4,120 

2,241 

95 

183 

142 

292 

39 

25 

62,669 

OeDeral  Statement 

Departmental  Service 

Post-Office  Service 

Government  Printing  Office 

Custom-House  Service 

Internal-Revenue  Service 

Total  Executive  CivU  List,  United  States 

62,669 

104,811 

2,852 

5,103 

3,282 

178,717 

Of  this  total  number,  87,108  are  hi  the  classified  service,  that  is  to  say, 
are  appointed  under  the  rules  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  as  approved 
by  the  President,  and  91,609  are  in  the  unclassified  service. 

All  officers  known  as  Assistant  Secretaries,  Commissioners,  Chiefs  of 
Bureaus,  Postmasters  receiving  $1000  or  over  in  salary.  Collectors  of 
Customs,  sub-Treasurers,  Collectors  of  Internal  Revenue,  are  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  Chief  Clerks, 
liisbursing  Clerks,  Chiefs  of  Division,  and  all  the  minor  force  of  the  dif- 
ferent Departments  are  appointed  by  the  heads  thereof,  all  the  latter, 
excepting  laborers  and  charwomen,  being  selected  from  the  eligible  lists 
of  the  Civil  Service  CommiBsion. 

The  method  of  appointing  a  clerk  from  such  eligible  lists  is  as  follows : 
When  a  vacancy  exists  the  officer  having  the  appointment  makes  a  requi- 
sition on  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  in  response  to  which  the  commis- 
sion furnishes  him  a  certified  list  of  three  persons  ranking  highest  in  the 
competitive  examinations  and  from  the  State  or  States  next  entitled  to  an 
appointment,  under  an  apportionment  according  to  population.    From 
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this  list,  unless  serious  objection  exists,  the  appointing  officer  must  make 
his  selection. 

The  annual  salary  roll  of  this  force  of  nearly  179,000  people  aggre- 
gates nearly  $100,000,000.  The  compensation  of  Assistant  Secretaries, 
Commissioners,  and  heads  of  bureaus  ranges  from  3^000  to  §7600  per 
annum.  Chief  Clerks  receive  from  $2000  to  $2500 ;  Disbursing  Clerks 
are  generally  paid  $2000,  although  in  some  instances  they  receive  more. 
The  clerical  force  at  Washington  is  graded  from  $900  per  annum,  for 
copyists,  to  $1800.  There  are  clerks  at  $1000  ;  cleiks  of  the  first  class, 
$1200;  clerks  of  the  second  class,  $1400;  clerks  of  the  third  class, 
$1600,  and  clerks  of  the  fourth  class,  $1800.  Messengers  are  paid  $840, 
and  assistant  messengers  $720  per  annum.  A  captain  of  the  watch  is 
paid  $840,  and  watchmen  $720  per  annum.  Skilled  laborers  are  paid 
$660,  laborers  $600,  and  charwomen  $240  per  annum. 

UNITED   STATES   EMBASSIES    AND   LEGATIONS 
ARGBNTINA 

Willirm  I.  Buchanan,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 

Bu^      ,  Ay  res. 
Francois  S.  Jones,  Secretary  of  Legation,  Buenos  Ay  res. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

Addison  C.  Harris,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 

Vienna. 
Charles  V.  Herdliska,  Secretary  of  Legation,  Vienna. 
Commander  F.  M.  Barber,  Naval  Attach^. 

BELGIUM 

Bellamy  Storer,  Envoy  Extraordinary   and    Minister   Plenipotentiary, 
Brussels. 

BOLIVIA 

George  H.  Bridgman,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 
La  Paz. 

BRAZIL 

Charles  Page  Bryan,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Thomas  C.  Dawson,  Secretary  of  Legation,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Lieut.  James  A.  Shipman,  Military  Attach^. 
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Waiiam  L.  Merry,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 

SanJos^ 
Rofiis  A.  Lane,  Secretary  of  Legation,  San  Jos^ 

DENMARK 

Laorits  S.  Swenaon,  EnToy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 
Copenhagen. 

BCUADOR 

Archibald  J.  Sampson,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 
Quito. 

VRANCB 

Horace  Porter,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary,  Paris. 

Henry  Vignaud,  Secretary  of  Embassy,  Paris. 

Kdgar  Thomson  Scott,  Second  Secretary  of  Embassy,  Paris. 

Samuel  Morrill,  Third  Secretary  of  Embassy,  Paris. 

Brig.  Gen.  Alfred  E.  Bates,  Military  Attach^ 

Lieut  W.  S.  Sims,  Naval  Attach^. 

GERMAN   EMPIRB 

Andrew  D.    White,  Ambassador   Extraordinary  and   Plenip^'i^tiary, 

Berlin. 
John  B.  Jackson,  Secretary  of  Embassy,  Berlin. 
George  M.  Fisk,  Second  Secretary  of  Embassy,  Berlin. 
H.  Percival  Dodge,  Third  Secretary  of  Embassy,  Berlin. 
Commander  F.  M.  Barber,  Naval  Attach^ 
Maj.  James  N.  Wheelan,  Military  Attach^ 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Stiles,  Agricultural  and  Scientific  Attach^ 

GREAT   BRITAIN 

Joseph   H.  Choate,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary, 

London. 
Henry  White,  Secretary  of  Embassy,  London. 
John  R.  Carter,  Second  Secretary  of  Embassy,  London. 
Spencer  F.  Eddy,  Third  Secretary  of  Embassy,  London. 
Lieut.  John  C.  Colwell,  Naval  Attach^. 
Brig.  Gen.  Alfred  E.  Bates,  Military  Attach^. 

GREECE,    ROUMANIA,    AND  8BRVIA 

WiUiam  Woodville  Rockhill,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary and  Consul-General,  Athens. 

GUATEMALA   AND   HONDURAS 

W.  Godfrey  Hunter,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 
Guatemala  City. 

Arthur  M.  Beaapre,  Secretary  of  Legation  and  Consul-General,  Guate- 
mala City. 
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JAPAN 

Alfred  £.  Buck,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 

Tokyo. 
Joseph  R.  Herod,  Secretary  of  Legation,  Tokyo. 
Huntington  Wilson,  Second  Secretary  of  Legation,  Tokyo. 
Lieut.  Albert  Key,  Naval  Attach^. 
Ransford  Stevens  Miller,  Jr.,  Interpreter. 

KOREA 

Horace  N.  Allen,  Minister  Resident  and  Consul-General,  Seoul. 
William  F.  Sandis,  Secretary  of  Legation,  Seoul. 
Pang  Kyeng  Hui,  Interpreter,  Seoul. 
Kwon  Yu  Sup,  Interpreter,  SeouL 

LIBERIA 

Owen  L.  W.  Smith,  Minister  Resident  and  Consul-General,  Monrovia. 
James  Robt  Spurgeon,  Secretary  of  Legation,  Monrovia. 

MEXICO 

Powell  Clayton,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary,  Mexico. 
Penton  R.  McCreery,  Secretary  of  Legation,  Mexico. 
William  Heimke,  Second  Secretary  of  Legation,  Mexico. 

THE   NETHERLANDS 

Stanford  Newel,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  The 

Hague. 
Maj.  James  N.  Wheelan,  Military  Attach^ 

NICARAGUA   AND   SALVADOR 

William  L.  Merry,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

(See  Costa  Rica.) 
John  F.  Baker,  Secretary  of  Legation,  Managua. 

PARAGUAY   AND   URUGUAY 

William  R.  Finch,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 
Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

PERSIA 

Arthur  S.  Hardy,  Minister  Resident  and  Consul-General,  Teheran. 
John  Tyler,  Interpreter. 

PERU 

Irving  B.  Dudley,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 

Lima. 
Richard  R.  Neill,  Secretary  of  Legation,  Lima. 
Capt.  James  B.  Hickey,  Military  Attach^. 

PORTUGAL 

Lawrence  Townsend,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 

Lisbon. 
Lieut.  S.  L*H.  Slocum,  Military  Attach^. 

RUSSIA 

Charlemagne  Tower,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 

tentiaiy,  St.  Petersburg. 
Herbert  H.  1).  Pierce,  Secretary  of  Embassy,  St.  Petersburg. 
Herbert  J.  Hagerman,  Second  Secretary  of  Embassy. 
Lieut.  W.  S.  Sims,  Naval  Attach^. 

SIAM 

Hamilton  King,  Minister  Resident  and  Consul-General,  Bangkok. 
James  A.  Chivers,  Interpreter,  Bangkok. 
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sPAnr 
^wart  L..  Woodford,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 

Madrid. 
Stanton  Sickles,  Secretary  of  Legation,  Madrid.     (See  note.) 

NoTB. — The  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  of  the  United  States  in 
Spanish  dominion  have  been  withdrawn  daring  the  continuance  of  the  war 
with  Spain. 

SWEDBlf   AMD  HOBWAT 

William  W.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary, Stockholm. 

SWITZBBLAND 

John  G.  A.  Leishman,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 

Berne. 
Lieut.  J.  B.  Williams,  Military  Attach^. 

TURKBT 

Oscar  S.   Straus,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 

Constantinople. 
John  W.  Riddle,  Secretary  of  Legation,  Constantinople. 
A.  A.  Garginlo,  Interpreter,  Constantinople. 

VBNBZUBLA 

Francis  B.  Loomis,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 

Caracas. 
William  W.  Russell,  Secretary  of  Legation,  Caracas. 
Lieut.  Charles  L.  Collins,  Military  Attach^ 

EGYPT 

Thomas  S.  Harrison,  Agent  and  Consul-Genera],  Cairo. 

FOBEIGK   EMBASSIES   AND    LEGATIONS    TO   THE  UNITED   STATES^ 

ABGBNTIHA 
(Office  of  the  Legation,  SIOT  S  Street,  KW) 
Dr.  Martin  Garcia  M^rou,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary. 
Sefior   Antonio   del   Viso,    First   Secretary  of   Legation   and   Charge 

d' Affaires  ad  interim. 
CoL  Ricardo  A.  Day,  Military  Attach^ 

AUSTBIA-HUNOABT 

(Office  of  the  Leg&tioo,  1807  Conneetloat  Arenae) 

Mr.  Ladislaus  HengelmtUler  von  Hengerv^,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 

Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
Baron  Franz  Riedl  von  Riedenau,  Secretary  of  Legation  and  Charge 

d' Affaires  ad  interim, 
G.  de  Szilassy,  Attach^. 

BBLOIUM 
(Office  of  the  LegatioD,  1753  M  Street,  NW) 
Count  G.  de  Lichtervelde,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary. 
Mr.  Maurice  Joostens,  Counsellor  of  Legation  and  Charge  d' Affaires  ad 

interim. 
Baron  Raymond  Nothomb,  Secretary  of  Legation. 

1  Ststioned  At  Waehington,  D.G.,  onless  otherwlae  stated. 
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BOLIVIA 
(Office  of  Legation,  care  of  Consulate  of  Bolivia,  16  Whitehall  Street,  New  Toi*  Clty> 
Sefior  Luis  Paz,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

BRAZIL 

(Office  of  the  Legation,  1744  N  Street,  NW) 
Mr.  J.  F.  de  Assis  Brasil,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary. 
Mr.  Manoel  de  Oliveira  Lima,  First  Secretary  of  Legation. 

CHILE 

(Office  of  the  Legation,  1719  De  Sales  Street,  NW) 
Sefior  Don  Carlos  Morla  Victina,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 

Plenipotentiary. 
Seftor  Don  Eliodoro  Infante,  First  Secretary. 
Sefior  Don  Manuel  Balmaceda,  Second  Secretary  of  Legation. 
Sefior  Don  Enrique  Cuevas,  Attach^. 

CHINA 

(Office  of  the  LegaUon,  1764  Q  Street,  NW) 
Mr.  Wu  Ting-fang,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
Mr.  Shen  Tung,  First  Secretary. 
Mr.  Shou  Ting,  Second  Secretary. 
Mr.  Chow  Tsz-chi,  Second  Secretary. 
Mr.  Chung  Mun-yew,  Secretary  Interpreter. 
Mr.  Yung  Kwai,  Interpreter. 
Mr.  Hwang  Chung-huei,  Attach^. 
Mr.  Chwang  Uai-Kwan,  Attach^. 
Mr.  Hsu  Choo,  Attach^. 
Mr.  Li  Kwang  Heng,  Student  Interpreter. 

COLOMBIA 
(Office  of  the  Legation,  1728  I  Street,  NW) 
Sefior  Don  Climaco  Calderon,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary. 
Sefior  Don  Julio  Rengifo,  Secretary  of  Legation  and  Charge  d^Afiairea 
ad  interim. 

COSTA   RICA 
(Office  of  the  Legation,  2111  S  Street,  NW) 
Sefior  Don  Joaquin  Bernardo  Calvo,  Minister  Resident. 
Sefior  Don  Luis  Yglesias,  Attach^. 

DENMARK 

(Office  of  the  Legation,  1521  Twentieth  Street,  NW) 
Mr.  Constantin  Brun,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Sefior  Don  Alejandro  Woz  y  Gil,  Charge  d'Affaires,  31  and  33  Broadway, 

New  York. 
Sefior  Don  Perry  Allen,  Counsellor  of  Legation,  The  Cochran,  Washington. 

ECUADOR 
(Office  of  the  I^egation,  The  Arlington) 
Sefior  Don  Luis  Felipe  Carbo,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary. 
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ntAHOB 

(Office  of  th«  Embasey»  1710  H  Street,  NW) 
Mr.  Jules  Cambon,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 
Mr.  Eogene  Thi^baut,  First  Secretary  and  Charges  d*  Affaires  ad  itUerim. 
Mr.  Olivier  Taigny,  Second  Secretary. 
Comte  d'Apchier  le  Maugin,  Third  Secretary. 
Commandant  Clement  de  Granprey,  Military  Attach^. 
Mr.  Jules  Bceofv^  Chancellor  and  Attach^,  23  Lafayette  Square. 


(Offlee  of  the  EmbMty,  148S  MaMacbiuetts  ATenue,  N W) 
Herr  Von  Holleben,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 
Freiherr  Speck  von  Sternberg,  Counsellor,  First  Secretary  and  Chaig^ 

d'AfiEaires  ad  interim^  1816  Jefferson  Place,  NW. 
Count  von  Hacke,  Second  Secretary. 
Lieut.  Conunander  yon  Rebeur-P^hevitz,  Naval  Attach^* 
Freiherr  Beno  von  Herman,  Agricultural  and  Forestal  Expert  of  Em- 
bassy. 
Herr  von  Bredow,  Attachd 

ORBAT  BBrrAIN 
(Office  of  the  EmbMsj,  1800  Conneetlent  Avenue) 
The  Rigbt  Honorable  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary,  British  Embassy. 
Mr.  Godfrey  Bland,  First  Secretary. 
Capt.  Alfred  W.  Paget,  R.N.,  Naval  Attach^. 
Mr.  Reginald  Tower,  Second  Secretary. 
Mr.  C.  A.  E.  Eliot,  C.B.,  Second  Secretary. 
Mr.  Hugb  J.  O'Beime,  Second  Secretary. 
Mr.  Toung,  Attach^. 
Mr.  Robert  Bromley,  Honorary  Attach^ 
Mr.  Arthur  E.  Owen  Humphreys  Owen,  Honorary  Attach^ 

GUATEMALA 
(Offlee  of  the  Legation,  The  Cairo) 

Seftor  Don  Antonio  Lazo  Arriaga,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 

Plenipotentiary. 
Dr.  Joaquin  Yela,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  Legation. 

HAITI 

Mr.  J.  N.  L^er,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  1461 

Rhode  Island  Avenue. 
Mr.  Alfred  L^r,  Attach^, 
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(Office  of  the  Legation,  1810  N  Street,  NW) 
Mr.  J.  Komura,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
Mr.  Tsune  Jiro  Nakagawa,  First  Secretary  of  Legation. 
Mr.  Durham  White  Stevens,  Counsellor  of  Legation,  The  Bancroft. 
Commander  Katsuro  Narita,  I.J.N.,  Naval  Attach^. 
Mr.  Mitsunojo  Funakoshi,  Third  Secretary  of  Legation. 
Mr.  Jiujiro  Sakata,  Attach^. 
Mr.  Matsujiro  Kamayama,  Attach^. 

KOREA 

(Office  of  the  Legation,  1600  Thirteenth  Street,  NW) 
Mr.  Chin  Pom  Ye,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
Mr.  Tam  E.  Ye,  Secretary  of  Legation. 
Mr.  Chong  Ki  Ye,  Attach^. 

MEXICO 

(Office  of  the  Legation,  4418  I  Street,  NW) 
Seflor  Manuel  Aspiroz,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 
Seflor  Don  Jos^  F.  Godoy,  First  Secretary  and  Charge  d' Affaires  ad 

interim, 
Seflor  Don  Enrique  Santibaflez,  Second  Secretary. 
Seflor  Don  Jos6  V.  Dosal,  Attach^,  The  Majestic. 

NETHERLANDS 

Mr.  G.  de  Weckherlin,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary.    Address  1746  M  Street,  NW. 

PORTUGAL 

Viscount  de  Santo  Thyrso,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary. 

RUSSLA. 
(Office  of  the  Embassy,  1829  I  Street,  NW) 
Comte  Cassini,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 
Mr.  de  Wollant,  First  Secretary  of  Legation. 
Mr.  Alexander  Zelenoy,  Second  Secretary. 
General  Mertvago,  Naval  and  Military  Agent. 
Mr.  M.  Routkowsky,  Financial  Attach^. 
Mr.  Pierre  Rogestvensky,  Attach^. 

SIAM 

(Office  of  the  Legation,  The  Arlington) 
Phya   Vistiddha,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister   Plenipotentiary, 

23  Ashburn  Place,  London ;  American  address.  The  Arlington. 
Mr.  Fred.  W.  Vemay,  Counsellor  of  Legation. 
Luang  Prakich,  Attach^. 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Loftus,  Attach^. 

SWEDEN   AND  NORWAY 

(Office  of  the  Legation,  2011  Q  Street,  NW) 

Mr.  A.  Grip,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
Mr.  G.  V.  T.  de  Straie,  Secretary  of  Legation. 

SWITZERLAND 
(Office  of  the  Legation,  1918  K  Street,  NW) 
Mr.  J.  B.  Pioda,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
Mr.  Walter  Deucher,  Secretary  and  Charge  d' Affaires  ad  interim. 
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TVXKBT 

(Office  of  the  LegfttioD,  1818  Q  Street,  NW) 
Ali  FeiToah  Bey,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Miniater  Plenipotentiary. 
Edhem  Bey,  First  Secretary  of  Legation. 
Sidkey  Bey,  Second  Secretary. 
Gen.  H.  EnVter  Pacha,  Military  Attach^ 
Aziz  Bey,  Military  Attach^ 

YENBZCBLJk 
(Office  of  the  Legation,  2  low*  C\xtA») 
Sefior  Don  Jos^  Andrade,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Bflnister  Plenipo- 
tentiary. 
Seiior  Don  Manael  M.  Ponte,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  Legation. 
Sefkor  Augusto  F.  Pulido,  Attach^. 
SeJIor  Don  Joa^  Andrade  Penny,  Attach^. 
Sefior  Dr.  Eduardo  Andrade  Penny,  Attach^ 
SeiLor  Don  Antonio  Duplat,  Attach^. 
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CoDsuUr  Office 

Ck>OBalftr  Officer 

Rank 

jAaran,  Switzerland     . 

Henry  H.  Morgan 

Consul 

'  Aberdeen,  Scotland     . 

Andrew  Murray 

Consular  agent 

Abo,  Finland 

Victor  Forselius 

ti                         4( 

1  Acajntla,  Salvador 

F.  W.  Melville  . 

i(                       U 

Acapalco,  Mexico 

George  W.  Dickinson 

Consul 

1  Adelaide,  Australia     . 

Charles  A.  Murphy    . 

Consular  agent 

Aden,  Arabia 

Edwin  S.  Cunningham 

Consul 

i  AguadUla,  Puerto  Rico 

Augustus  Ganslandt  . 

Consular  agent 

1  Aguas  Calientes,  Mexico     . 

Alfred  M.  Raphall     . 

t(                         4i 

1  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Germany  . 

Frank  M.  Brundage  . 

Consul 

Akyab,  Bengal    . 

Charies  Findlay 

Consular  agent 

Albany,  Auatralia 

Frank  R.  Dymes 

tt                        K 

Alberton,    Prince    Edward 

Island       .... 

Albert  Glidden  . 

i(                       i( 

Albert  Town,  West  Indies  . 

Jos«  G.  Maura  . 

ti                       ti 

Aleppo,  Syria 

Frederic  Poche  . 

l(                         (i 

I  Alexandretta,  Syria    . 

H.  L.  Washington     . 

Consul 

Alexandria,  Egypt 

James  Hewat     . 

Consular  agent 

Algeclras,  Spain  . 

4(                         »t 

Algiers,  Algeria,  Africa 

Charles  T.  GreUet      ! 

Consul 

Alicante,  Spain   . 

it 

Almeria,  Malaga,  Spain 

Franklin  C.  Bevan     . 

Consular  agent 

Amapala,  Honduras    . 

William  Heyden 

4(                         ii 

Amherstburg,  Ontario 

Chester  W.  Martin    . 

Consul 

Amoy,  China 

Anson  Burlingame 

' 

Johnson . 

t( 

George  J.  Corey 

it 

Ancona,  Italy 

A.  P.  Tomassini 

Consular  agent 

Angers,  France   . 

Jules  H.  Luneau 

4i                         ii 

Annaberg,  Germany   . 

1 

John  F.  Winter. 

Consul 
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Consular  Office 

Consular  Offioer 

Rank 

Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia 

Jacob  M.  Owen  . 

Consular  agent 

Antigua,  West  Indies  . 

Henry  M.  Hunt. 

Consul 

Antofagasta,  Chile      . 

Charles  C.  Greene      . 

i( 

Antwerp,  Belgium 

George  F.  Lincoln 

Consul-general 

Apia,   Samoa,  and  Nukua- 

lofa, Tonga 

Luther  W.  Osbom     . 

Consul-general 

Aracaju,  Brazil    . 

Luiz  Schmidt     . 

(( 

Arecibo,  Puerto  Rico  . 

J.  B.  Carrion     . 

Consular  agent 

Arendal,  Norway 

Christian  Eyde  . 

ti           t( 

Arica.  Chile 

John  W.  Lutz    . 

Consul 

Arichat,  Nova  Scotia  . 

Peter  Campbell . 

Consular  agent 

Amprior,  Ontario 

Charles  H.  Sawyer     . 

it                   u 

Arthabaska,  Quebec    . 

Arthur  Poitras  . 

((                i(   \ 

Assioot,  Egypt     . 

Bestanros  W.  Khayat 

((                (( 

Asuncion,  Paraguay    . 

John  N.  Ruffin  . 

Consul 

Athens,  Greece    . 

W.  W.  RockhiU 

Consul-general 

Athlone,  Ireland 

John  Burgess     . 

Consular  agent 

Auckland,  New  Zealand 

Frank  Dillingham 

Consul 

Augsburg,  Germany    . 

G.  Oberndorf     . 

Consular  agent 

Aux  Cayes,  Haiti 

Henry  E.  Roberts 

(i                        4( 

Azua,  Santo  Domingo 

John  Hardy 

t(                        t( 

Bagdad,  Turkey  . 

.... 

Consul 

(t           (( 

Rudolph  HUrner 

Vice-consul 

Bahia  Blanca,  Argentina     . 

Walter  T.  Jones 

Consular  agent 

Bahia,  Brazil 

Henry  W.  Fumiss     . 

Consul 

Bahia  de  Car^uez,  Ecuador 
Ballymena,  Ireland     . 

Zephyr  Constaiitine   . 

Consular  agent 

John  G.  Ballentine     . 

(4                          ii 

Bamberg,  Germany     . 

Louis  Stem 

Commercial  agent 

Bangkok,  Siam    . 

Hamilton  King  . 

Consul-general 

Baracoa,  Cuba    . 

Perry  Glasscock 

Consul 

Barbados,  West  Indies 

S.  A.  Macallister 

ii 

Barcelona,  Spain 

Herbert  W.  Bo  wen    . 

Consul-general 

Barcelona,  Venezuela . 

Ignacio  H.  Baiz . 

Consular  agent 

Bari,  Italy  .... 

Nicholas  Schuck 

ii            it 

Barmen,  Germany 

Max  Bouchsein  . 

Consul 

Bamsley,  England 

Robert  D.  Maddison  . 

Consular  agent 
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Consular  Office 

Consnkr  Offloer 

Bank 

Belgrade,  Servla . 

Vice-consul-general 

Belize,  British  Honduras    . 

William  L.  Avery      . 

Consul 

BeUeville,  Ontario 

Michael  J.  Hendrick 

(t 

BeniSaf ,  Africa . 

E.  L.  G.  Milson 

Consular  agent 

Bergen,  Norway  . 

Victor  E.  Nelson 

Consul 

Berlin,  Germany 

Frank  H.  Mason 

Consul-general 

Bermuda,  West  Indies 

W.  Maxwell  Greene  . 

Consul 

Berne,  Switzerland 

A.  L.  Frankenthal     . 

ii 

Bilbao,  Spain 

.        •         .        .        • 

Consular  agent 

Birmingham,  England 

Marshal  Halstead 

Consul 

Black  River,  Jamaica  . 

C.  M.  Farquharson    . 

Consular  agent 

Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free 

State        .... 

Alfred  Elliott     . 

((          (( 

Bluefields,  Nicaragua  . 

M.  J.  Clancy      . 

(1          tt 

Rocas  del  Toro,  Colombia  . 

David  R.  Hand  . 

((          ti 

Bogota,  Colombia 

James  C.  McNaUy     . 

Consul-general 

Bologna,  Italy     . 

Cario  Gardini     . 

Consular  agent 

Bombay,  India    . 

William  T.  Fee  . 

Consul 

Bonacca,  Honduras 

William  Bayly  . 

Consular  agent 

Bone,  Africa 

Antoine  Felix  Garbe 

it          ti 

Bordeaux,  France 

Albion  W.  Tourgee    . 

Consul 

Boiilogue-sur-mer,  France  . 

William  Hale     . 

Consular  agent 

Bradford,  England 

Erastus  S.  Day  . 

Consul 

Brake    and    Nordenhamm, 

Germany  .... 

Wilhelm  Clemens 

Consular  agent 

Brantford,  Ontario 

Frank  B.  Pollard 

ii          ii 

Braya,  Cape  Verde  Islands 

J.  J.  Nunes 

ii          (( 

Bremen,  Germany 

Louis  Lange,  jr. 

Consul 

Bremerbayen-GeestemOnde, 

Germany  .... 

John  H.  Schnabel 

Consular  agent 

Breslaa,  Gemuuiy 

Charles  W.  Erdman  . 

Consul 

Brest,  France 

A.  Pitel      . 

Consular  agent 

Bridgewater,  Nova  Scotia  . 

William  H.  Owen      . 

»i          ii 

j  Brisbane,  New  South  Wales 

William  J.  Weatherill 

41                    i( 

Bristol,  England 

Lorin  A.  Lathrop 

Consul 

BrockviUe,  Ontario     . 

Charles  W.  Merriman 

ii 

Brunn,  Austria   . 

Gustavus  Schoeller    . 

Consular  agent 

Brunswick,  Germany  . 

Talbot  J.  Albert 

Consul 

ftMMli*  Belgium 

George  W.  Roosevelt 

ii 

y  Google 
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ConsQlar  Office 

Consular  Officer 

Bank 

Callao,  Peru 

WiUiam  B.  Dickey    . 

Consul 

Camargo,  Mexico 

..... 

Consular  agent 

Campbellton,    New   Bruns- 

wick        .... 

James  S.  Benedict     . 

Commercial  ageut 

Campeche,  Mexico 

Raphael  Preciat 

Consular  agent 

Campobello  Id.,  New  Bruns- 

wick        .... 

John  I.  Alexander     . 

(t          li 

Candia,  Crete      . 

Andrew  L.  Calkerinos 

t(          t( 

Cannes,  France  . 

Philip  T.  Riddett 

t(          t( 

Canton,  China     . 

Edward  Bedloe  . 

Consul 

Cape  Canso,  Nova  Scotia    . 

Alfred  W.  Hart 

Consular  agent 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  Liberia  . 

..... 

((          t( 

Cape  Haitien,  Haiti     . 

L.  W.  Livingston 

Consul 

Cape  Town,  Africa     . 

James  G.  Stowe 

Consul-general 

Caracas,  Venezuela     . 

F.  De  Sola 

Consular  agent 

Cardenas,  Cuba  . 

German  Bttlee    . 

Consul 

Cardiff,  Wales     . 

Daniel  T.  Phillips 

(( 

Carini,  Italy 

F.  Crocchioli      . 

Consular  agent 

Carlisle,  England 

Thomas  S.  Strong      . 

ti          (( 

Carrara,  Ita  y      . 

Ulisse  Boccacci  . 

tt                     Cl 

Carril,  Spain 

R.  Ferreiros 

t(                   Cl 

Cartagena,  Colombia  . 

Rafael  Madrigal 

Consul 

Carthagena,  Spain 

.... 

(t 

Carupano,  Venezuela  . 

Juan  A.  Orsini  . 

Consular  agent 

Casa-Blanca,  Morocco 

John  Cobb 

((          It 

Cassel,  Germany 

Gustav  C.  Kothe 

l(                     Ci 

Castellamare  dl  Stabia,  Italy 

Joseph  E.  Hayden 

Commercial  agent 

Catania,  Italy      . 

Alex.  Heingartner      . 

Consul 

Caudry,  France  . 

Hans  Dietiker    . 

Consular  agent 

Cayenne,  British  Guiana     . 

Eidouard  A.  1.  Lalanne 

H                    (( 

Ceara,  Brazil 

A.  E.  da  Frota  . 

tt             t( 

Cebu,  Philippine  Islands     . 

G.  E.  A.  CadeU  . 

tl             tt 

Ceiba,  Honduras. 

Louis  Bier . 

tt             It 

Ceylon,  India  (Colombo)    . 

William  Morey  . 

Consul 

Champerico,  Guatemala 

J.  A.  C.  Kauffmann    . 

tt 

Charleroi,  Belgium 

J.  Fisher  Reese  . 

(( 

Charlottetown,  Prince   Ed- 

ward Id 

Delmar  J.  VaU  . 

tt 

Chatham,  Ontario 

Charles  E.  Monteith  . 

tt 

Chaudiere  Junction,  Quebec 

James  M.  Rosse . 

Commercial  agent 

Chaux-de-Fonds,     Switzer- 

land        .... 

Henri  Rieckel,  jr. 

Consular  agent 

Chefoo,  China     . 

John  Fowler 

Consul 

Chemainus,  British  Columbia 

James  S.  Gibson 

Consular  agent 

Chemnitz,  Germany    . 

James  C.  Monaghan  . 

Consul 

Cherbourg,  France 

H.  J.  E.  HainneviUe   . 

Consular  agent 

Chiclayo,  Peru     . 

Alfred  Solf 

tt            tt 

Chihuahua,  Mexico     . 

W.  W.  Mills       . 

Consul 

Chin  Kiang,  China      . 

William  Martin . 

tt 

Chittagong,  India 

R.  A.  Mactaggart 

Consular  agent 
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Consular  Office 

CoDBolar  Officer 

Benk 

ChristGhurch,  New  Zealand 

Robert  Pitcaithly 

Consular  Agent 

Christiania,  Norway    . 

Henry  Bordewich 

Consul 

Chmtianaand,  Norway 

Berne  Reinhardt 

Consular  agent 

Christiansted,  West  Indies . 

A.  J,  Blackwood 

ti           (( 

Chung  Ring,  China 

George  F.  Smithers    . 

Consul 

Cienfaegos,  Cuba 

. 

^l 

Ciadad  Bolivar,  Venezuela . 

Robert  Henderson      . 

Consular  agent 

Ciudad  Juarez,  Mexico 

Charles  W.  Kendrick. 

Consul 

ChMlad  Porfirio  Diaz,  Mexico 

Charles  P.  Snyder      .• 

i( 

Civita  Vecchia,  Italy   . 

G.  Marsanick 

Consular  agent 

ClarenceyiUe,  Quebec  . 

Edmund  Macomber    . 

U                      t( 

Clifton,  Ontario 

Harlan  W.  Brush 

Consul 

Clmton,  Ontario  . 

A.  0.  Pattison    . 

Consular  agent 

CoaUcook,  Quebec 

Joel  Linsley 

Consul 

Walter  K.  Linscott     . 

Consular  agent 

Coburg,  Germany 

OUver  J.  D.  Hughes   . 

Consul 

Cockbum  Harbor,  West  In- 

dies   

C.  H.  Durham    . 

Consular  agent 

Cognac,  France  . 

James  H.  Warman    . 

Commercial  agent 

Cologne,  Germany 

John  A..  Barnes . 

Consul 

Coliingwood,  Ontario  . 

William  Small    . 

It 

Colon  (Aspinwall),  Colombia 

Wm.  W.  Cobbs  . 

tt 

Colonia,  Uruguay 

B.  D.  Manton    . 

i( 

Constantinople,  Turkey 

C.  M.  Dickinson 

Consul-general 

Cookshire,  Quebec      . 

William  F.  Given 

Consular  agent 

Copenhagen,  Denmark 

John  C.  IngersoU 

Consul 

Coquimbo,  ChQe. 

Andrew  Kerr     . 

Consular  agent 

Corcubion,  Spain 

P.Castro    . 

tt           tt 

Cordoba,  Argentina    . 

John  M.  Thome . 

Vice-consul 

Corfu,  Ionian  Isles,  Greece . 

Charles  E.  Hancock    . 

Consular  agent 

Corinto,  Nicaragua 

Henry  Palazio    . 

tt           it 

Cork  (Queenstown),  Ireland 

Daniel  Swiney    . 

Consul 

Cornwall,  Ontario 

David  A.  Flack . 

Consular  agent 

Comwallis,  Nova  ScoUa 

F.  W.  Rand 

tt                       4t 

Coro.  Venezuela . 

Josiah  L.  Senior 

tt                       4t 

Coronel,  Chile     . 

Williauoa  Taylor  . 

tt                       (t 

y  Google 
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UNITED  STATES 


Consular  Office 

Consular  Offlo«r 

Bank 

Dawson     City,    Northwest 

Territory. 

James  C.  McCook      . 

Consul 

Deloraine,  Manitoba   . 

Albert  M.  Herron 

Vice-consul 

Demerara,  British  Guiana  . 

George  H.  Moulton    . 

Consul 

Derby,  England  . 

Char  es  Kurk  Eddowes 

Consular  agent 

Deseronto,  Ontario 

Charles  A.  Millener    . 

ii           ti 

Dieppe,  France    . 

Raoulle  Bourgeois 

((           11 

Digby,  Nova  Scotia     . 

WiUiam  B.  Stewart    . 

IC                       (I 

Dijon,  France 

Ernest  Bourette. 

Ct                       ii 

Dover,  England  . 

Francis  W;  Prescott  . 

ti              (( 

Dresden,  Germany 

Charles  L.  Cole  . 

Consul-general 

Drontheim,  Norway    . 

ClausBerg. 

Consular  agent 

Dublin,  Ireland  . 

Joshua  Wilbour . 

Consul 

Dundee,  Scotland 

JohnC.  Higgins. 

ti 

Dunedin,  New  Zealand 

W.  G.  Neai 

Consular  agent 

Dunfermline,  Scotland 

John  N.  McCunn 

Consul 

Dunkirk,  France. 

Benjamin  Morel 

Consular  agent 

Dunmore  Town,  West  Indies 

Norman  E.  B.  Munro  . 

ti           it 

Durango,  Mexico 

Walter  H.  Faulkner  . 

Consul 

Durban,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

Africa      .... 

Alex.  H.  Rennie 

Consular  agent 

DUsseldMi,  Germany  . 

George  P.  Pettit 

Consul 

Dyrefjord,  Iceland 

N.  Chr.  Gram     . 

Consular  agent 

East  London,  Cape  of  Good 

Hope,  Africa    . 

William  H.  Fuller      . 

it          ii 

Edinburgh,  Scotland  . 

Rufus  Fleming  . 

Consul 

Edmunston,  New  Brunswick 

J.  Adolph  Guy  . 

Consular  agent 

Eibenstock,  Germany . 

Ernest  L.  Harris 

it          it 

El  Triunfo,  Salvador  . 

Julius  H.  Ellis    . 

it          it 

Emerson,  Manitoba     . 

Duncan  McArthnr     . 

it          ti 

Ensenada,  Mexico 

. 

Consul 

Erzerum,  Armenia 

Leo  Bergholz     . 

ti 

Esmeraldas,  Ecuador  . 

Ferdinand  Servat 

Consular  agent 

Essen,  Germany  . 

F.  Asthorver,  jr. 

it          it 

Fajardo,  Puerto  Rico  . 

Jorge  Bird  Arias 

it          it 

Falmouth,  England     . 

Howard  Fox 

Consul 

Falmouth,    Jamaica,    West 

Indies       .... 

Charles  A.  Nunes 

Consular  agent 

Famham,  Quebec 

William  L.  Hibbard  . 

it          ii 

Faro,  Portu^     . 

F.  L.  Tavares     . 

ii          it 

Fiume,  Hungary. 

Giovanni  Gelletich     . 

it          it 

Florence,  Italy    . 

Edward  C.  Cramer    . 

Consul 

Flores,  Azores     . 

James  Mackay,  jr.     . 

Consular  agent 

Fort  Erie,  Ontario 

Ossian  Bedell     . 

Consul 

Fort  William,  Ontario 

C.  W.  Jarvis      . 

Consular  agent 

Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Ger- 

many       .... 

Richard  Guenther      . 

Consul-general 

Fredericksted,  West  Indies 

William  F.  Moore 

Consular  agent 

Fredericton,    New    Bruns- 

wick        .... 

James  T.  Sharkey     . 

it          it 

^ ^T^ 
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Consular  Offloe 


Gonsular  Officer 


Bank 


Frelighsburg,  Qaebec  . 

Freemantle,  Australia 

Freibai^,  Baden,  Qermany . 

Frontera,  Mexico 

Fuchaa,  China    . 

Fonchal,  Madeira        • 

Galashiels,  Scotland 

Gah^  Ontario 

Gananoque,  Quebec     . 

Garrucha,  Spain  . 

Gasp^  Basin,  Quebec  . 

Geestemtinde,  Germany 

Geneva,  Switzerland    . 

Genoa,  Italy 

Georgetown,  Prince  Edward 
Island 

Gera,  Germany 

Ghent,  Belgium 

Gibara,  Cuba 

Gibraltar,  Si>ain 

Gijon,  Spain 

Girgenti,  Italy 

Glasgow,  Scotland 

GlauchaiL,  Germany 

Gloucester,  England 

Goderich,  Ontario 

Gonaives,  Haiti   . 

Gor^e-Dakar,  Africa 

Gothenbei^,  Sweden 

Governors  Harbor,  West 
Indies       .... 

Grand  Canary,  Canary  Isl- 
ands .... 

Grand  Manan,  New  Bruns- 
wick .... 

Grao,  Spain 

Greenock,  Scotland     . 

Green  Turtle  Cay,  West 
Indies       -        •       .       «. 


William  A.  Reynolds 
Edward  Maybew 
£.  Theophilus  Liefeld 
Michael  Girard  . 
Samuel  L.  Gracey 
Thomas  C.  Jones 
John  Stalker 
William  H.  Wilson    . 
E.  E.  Abbott 
Jos^  G.  Suesa    . 
Almar  F.  Dickson 


Benjamin  H.  Ridgely 
James  Fletcher  . 

A.  J.  MacDonald 
Charles  Neuer    . 
Richard  le  Bert . 
Jos^  Homobono  Beola 
Horatio  J.  Sprague 


Francis  Ciotta    . 
Samuel  M.  Taylor 
George  Sawter   . 
Arnold  H.  Palin 
Robert  S.  Chilton 


Peter  Strickland 
Robert  S.  S.  Bergh 

Abner  W.  Griffin 

Thomas  Miller  . 

William  A.  Eraser 
Theodore  Mertens 
James  A.  Love  . 

Edward  W.  Bethell 


Consular  Agent 

Consul 

Consular  agent 
Consul 

Consular  agent 


Commercial  agent 
Consul 

Consular  agent 
Consul 


Consular  agent 

Consul 

Consular  agent 
Consul 
Consular  agent 

Consul 

Consular  agent 
Commercial  agent 
Consular  agent 
Consul 


Consular  agent 


y  Google 
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XJNITED  STATES 


Consular  Office' 

Consular  Officer 

Bank 

Guaymas,  Mexico 

Frank  M.  Crocker      . 

Consular  agent 

Guelph,  Ontario  . 

Charles  N.  Daly 

Consul 

Guernsey,  Great  Britain      . 

WUliam  Carey  . 

Consular  agent 

Uabana,  Cuba     . 

Consul-general 

Haida^  Austria    . 

Frank  SUler 

Consular  agent 

Haifa,  Syria 

Gottlieb  Schumacher . 

11          (t 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  . 

John  G.  Foster  . 

Consul-general 

Hamburg,  Germany    . 

Hugh  Pitcairn    . 

Consul 

Hamilton,  Ontario 

James  M.  Shepard     . 

it 

Hankau,  Cliina   . 

Levi  S.  Wilcox  . 

a 

Hanover,  Germany 

William  K.  Anderson 

(( 

Harput,  Armenia 

(i 

Hartlepool,  England    . 

Hans  C.  Nelson  . 

Consular  agent 

Havre,  France     . 

Alex.  M.  Thackara    . 

Consul 

Helsingborg,  Sweden  . 

Lars  Virgin 

Consular  agent 

Helsingfors,  Finland  . 

Consul 

Hemmingford,  Quebec 

W.  W.  Wark     !        ! 

Consular  agent 

Hereford,  Quebec 

John  R.  Nichols 

((           (( 

Hilo,  Hawaiian  Islands 

Charles  Furneaux 

(t                     C( 

Hobart,  Tasmania 

Alex.  G.  Webster 

Consul 

Hodeida,  Arabia 

Vittorio  Cremaache    . 

Consular  a^nt 

Holyhead,  England     . 

Richard  D.  Roberts   . 

t(           (( 

Honda,  Colombia 

Henry  Hallam   . 

((           t( 

Honfleur,  France 

Henry  M.  Hardy 

Consul-general 

Hongkong,  China 

R.  Wildman 

(i           (t 

Huddersfield,  England 

Benjamin  F.  Stone     . 

Consul 

Huelva,  Spain 

John  R.  Catlin  . 

Consular  agent 

Hull,  England      . 

William  P.  Smyth      . 

Consul 

Huntingdon,  Quebec   . 

John  Dineen 

Consular  agent 

Iloilo,  Philippine  Islands     . 

((           t( 

Innsbruck,  Austria 

August  Bargehr. 

((           t( 

Iquique,  Chile 

Joseph  W.  Merriam  . 

Consul 

Jacmel,  Haiti 

Jean  B.  Vital      . 

Consular  agent 

Jeremie,  Haiti 

L.  Trebaud  Rouzier  . 

((          tt 

Jeres  de  la  Frontera,  Spain 

(I           (( 

Jersey,  Great  Britain  . 

E.  B.  Renouf      . 

((           (( 

Jerusalem,  Syria 

Selah  Merrill     . 

Consul 

Johannesburg,   South  Afri- 

can Republic,'  Africa 

J.  C.  Manion    » . 

Consular  agent 

Kahului,  Hawaiian  Islands . 

Amot  G.  Dickins 

(i          (I 

Kalamata,  Greece 

D.  A.  Pantasopolous  . 

(t          ti 

Karachi,  India     . 

A.  H.  R.  Armstrong  . 

i(          (( 

Kehl,  Germany    . 

Max  J.  Baehr     . 

Consul 

Kempt,  Nova  Scotia    . 

John  G.  Burgess 

Consular  agent 

Keneh,  Egypt      . 

A.  K.  M.  el  Ammari  , 

it          it 

Kidderminster,  England 

James  Morton    . 

(I          it 

Kiel,  Germany     . 

August  Sartori  . 

tt          tt 

ICimberiy,    Cape    of    Good 

Hope,  Africa    . 

Gardner  Williams      . 

tt          It 

Kingston,  Ontario 

MarshaU  H.  Twitchell 

Consul 
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Consular  Office 

Oonsalar  Officer 

Rank 

Kfngston,  Jamaica 

Louis  A.  Dent    . 

Consul 

Kirkcaldy,  Scotland    . 

Andrew  Innes    . 

Consular  agent 

KSnigsbei^,  Germany . 

44                   (t 

La  CoUe,  Quebec 

Henry  Hoyle 

t(                   (i 

'  La  Guayra,  Venezuela 

Louis  Goldschmidt     . 

Consul 

Laguna  de  Tenninos,  Mexico 

German  Hahn    . 

Consular  agent 

La  Libertad,  San  Salvador . 

Alfred  Cooper    . 

i(          (i 

Langen    Schwalbacb,    Ger- 

j     many        .... 

Ernest  Grebert  . 

11          t( 

I  LanzaroUe,  Canary  Islands 

John  G.  Topham 

ti          t( 

1  La  Paz,  Bolivia   . 

Gerardo  Zalles  . 

Vice-consul 

La  Paz,  Mexico   . 

Elias  H.  Cheney 

Consul 

Laraicbe,  Morocco 

Harry  Carleton  . 

Consular  agent 

La  Rochelle,  France    . 

George  H.  Jackson     . 

Consul 

Launceston,  Tasmania 

T^indsay  Tulloch 

Consular  agent 

La  Union,  San  Salvador 

John  B.  Courtade 

tt          li 

Leeds,  England    . 

Lewis  Dexter     . 

Consul 

L^om,  Italy     . 

James  A.  Smith . 

t( 

Leicester,  England 

S.  8.  Partridge   . 

Consular  agent 

Leipsic,  Germany 

B.  H.  Warner,  jr. 

Consul 

Lethbridge,  Manitoba 

Thomas  Curry   . 

Consular  agent 

Libau,  Russia 

Hugo  Smit 

((                  n 

Licata,  Italy 

Arthur  Verderame     . 

n              n 

Li^,  Belgium    . 

Alfred  A.  Winslow     . 

Consul 

Lille,  France 

C.  Dubois  Gregoire    . 

Consular  agent 

Limerick,  Ireland 

Edmund  Ludlow 

ti          (( 

Limoges,  France. 

Walter  T.  Griffin 

Commercial  ag( 

.Lindsay,  Ontario 

James  M.  Knowlson  . 

Consular  agent 

Lineboro,  Quebec 

Hoel  S.  Beebe    . 

it          It 

Lisbon,  Portugal . 

Jabob  a  Thieriot      . 

Consul 

Liverpool,  England     . 

James  Boyle 

tt 

Liverpool,  Nova  Scotia 

Jason  M.  Mack  . 

Consular  agent 

Livingston,  Guatemala 

Frank  C.  Dennis 

tt               n 

Llanelly,  Wales  .       . 

William  Bowen . 

tt             tt 

Loanda,  Africa    . 

Frank  Weston    . 

tt             tt 

;  London,  England 

William  M.  Osborne  . 

Consul-general 

London,  Ontario  . 

Henry  S.  Culver 

Consul 

:  Ty\nrlr»«H«*tTV.  Trftlftnd 
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Consular  Oflice 

Consular  Officer 

Bank 

Madrid,  Spain     . 

Ignacio  F.  Hernandez 

Vice-consul 

Magdalena  Bay,  Mexico      . 

*         .         .        .        . 

Consular  agent 

Magdeburg,  Germany 

Henry  W.  Diederich  . 

Consul 

Mainz,  Germany 

Walter  Shuman . 

t( 

Mala^,  Spain     . 

R.  M.  Bartleman 

(( 

Malmo,  Sweden  . 

Peter  M.  Flensburg    . 

Consular  agent 

Malta,  Malta  Island    . 

John  H.  Grout,  jr.     . 

Consul 

ManaOs,  Brazil     . 

John  C.  Redman 

Consular  agent 

Managua,  Nicaragua   . 

Chester  Donaldson     . 

Consul 

Manchester,  England  . 

William  F.  Grinnell   . 

(( 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands  . 

Oscar  F.  Williams      . 

it 

Mannheim,  Germany  . 

Waiiam  J.  Hoffman  . 

(( 

Mansourah,  Egypt 

Ibrahim  Daoud  . 

Consular  agent 

Manta,  Ecuador  . 

Pedro  A.  Moreira 

((           i( 

Manzanillo,  Cuba 

W.  Stakeman     . 

tt           (( 

Maracaibo,  Venezuela 

E.  H.  Plumacher 

Consul  . 

Maranhao,  Brazil 

L.  F.  da  S.  Santos     . 

Consular  agent 

Markneukirchen,  Germany. 

Oscar  Malmros  . 

t(           (t 

Marseilles,  France 

Robert  P.  Skinner     . 

Consul 

Martinique,  West  Indies     . 

George  L.  Darte 

t( 

Maskat,  Arabia  . 

.        >        •        . 

t( 

Matagalpa,  Nicaragua . 

J.  B.  Connelly   . 

Consular  agent 

Matamoras,  Mexico     . 

P.  Merrill  Griffith      . 

Consul 

Matanzas,  Cuba  . 

Henry  D.  Say  lor 

t( 

Mathewtown,  West  Indies  . 

Daniel  D.  Sargent      . 

Consular  agent 

Mayaguez,  Puerto  Rico 

Manuel  Badnena 

It           tt 

Mazatlan,  Mexico 

Louis  Kaiser 

Consul 

Medellin,  Colombia     . 

Thomas  Herran 

tt 

Megantic,  Quebec 

Henry  W.  Albro 

Consular  agent 

Melbourne,  Australia  . 

John  P.  Bray      . 

Consul-general 

Mentone,  France 

Achille  Isnard    . 

Consular  agent 

Mersine,  Syria    . 

Richard  Viterbo 

tt           tt 

Messina,  Italy     . 

Charles  M.  Caughy    . 

Consul 

Mexico,  Mexico  . 

Andrew  D.  Barlow    . 

Consul-general 

Mier,  Mexico 

Henry  Vizcayo  . 

Consular  agent 

Milan,  Italy 

William  Jarvis    . 

Consul 

Milford  Haven,  Wales 

George  S.  Kelway 

Consular  agent 

Miragoane,  Haiti 

Francis  W.  Mitchell  . 

t4                         (I 

Mogador,  Morocco 

George  Broome  . 

tt                         tt 

Mollendo,  Peru    . 

Enrique  Meier    . 

tt                         tt 

y  Google 
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Montreal,  Quebec 
Mont£errat,  West  Indies 
Morrisburg,  Ontario    . 

Moscow,  Russia  . 

Moalmein,  India 

iManich,  Germany 

IMytilene,  Turkey 

Xacaome,  Honduras    . 

Nagasaki,  Japan  . 

Xanaimo,  British  Columbia. 

Nantes,  France    . 

Napanee,  Ontario 

N^les,  Italy 

Nassau,  West  Indies   . 

Natal,  Brazil 

Neustadt,  Germany 

KeTis,  West  Indies 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Eng- 
land .        .        .        . 

Newcastle,       New      South 
Wales       .        .        .        . 

Newcastle,  New  Brunswick. 

Newport,  Wales . 

Nice,  France 

Niochwang,  China 

Nogal^,  Mexico  . 

Norfolk  Island,  New  South 
Wales       .        .        .        . 

North  Bay,  Canada     . 

North  Portal,  Assiniboia 

Nottingham,  England  . 

Noum^,  New  Caledonia 
I  NueTitas,  Cuba    . 
'  Nueyo  Laredo,  Mexico 
I  Nuremberg,  Gennany . 

Ocos,  Guatemala. 

Odessa,  Russia    . 

Oporto,  Portugal. 

Oran,  Algeria,  Africa  . 

Orillia,  Ontario    . 

Osaka  and  Uiogo,  Japan 

Oshawa,  Ontario . 

Ottawa,  Ontario  . 

Owen  Sound,  Ontario . 

Padang,  Sumatra 

Paita,  Peru .... 

Palermo,  Italy     . 

Palma,  Majorca,  Spain 

PalmexBton,  Ontario    . 


Consnlflr  Offle«r 


Jolm  L.  Bittinger 
Kicliard  Hannam 
John  E.  Hamilton 
Thomas  Smith    . 
W.  J.  Davidson  . 
James  U.  Worman    . 
M.  M.  Fottion    . 
John  E.  Foster  . 
Charles  B.  Harris 
George  L.  Schetky     . 
Joseph  L  Brittain 
William  Templeton    . 
A.  Homer  Byington  . 
Thomas  J.  McLain 
Apollonio  Barroca 
Leopold  Blum    . 
Charles  C.  Greaves    . 

Horace  W.  Metcalf    . 

Fred'k  W.  Godding  . 
Robert  R.  Call  . 
William  E.  Heard      . 
Harold  S.  Van  Buren. 
J.  J.  Fred^k  Baudinel. 

James  F.  Darnell 

Isaac  Robinson  . 
Daniel  J.  McKeown  . 
W.  H.  Dorsey    . 
Silas  C.  McFarland    . 
Paul  E.  Wolff     . 
Henry  Seymour , 
Robert  B.  Mahone     . 
Gustave  C.  E.  Weber . 
Samuel  Wolford 
Thomas  £.  Heenan    . 
William  Stuve    . 
Benj.  A.  Courcelle     . 
Ernest  A.  Wakefield . 
Samuel  S.  Lyon 
W.  P.  Sterricke . 
Charles  E.  Turner      . 
W.  T.  Robertson 
H.J.P.  Haacke. 
John  F.  Hopkins,  jr.  . 
Church  Howe     . 
Ernesto  Canut    . 
Loton  S.  Hunt    . 


Consul-general  ■ 

Consular  agent  I 

Commercial  agent  < 

Consul  ! 
Consular  agent 

Consul  I 

Consular  agent  j 

Consul 

Consular  agent 
Consul 

Consular  agent 
Consul 

Consular  agent 


Consul 


Consular  agent 

Consul 

Vice  and   deputy 

consul 
Consul 

Consular  agent 


Consul 

Commercial  agent 

i(  it 

Consul 

Consular  agent 
Consul  j 

Consular  agent       ; 

Commercial  agent 
Consul 

Consular  agent 
Consul-general        i 
Consular  agent       ] 


Consul 

Consular  agent 
Commerciid  agent 
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ConBuUur  Officer 

Bftok 

Panama,  Colombia 

Hezekiah  A.  Gudger  . 

Consul-general 

Para,  Brazil 

K.  K.  Kenneday 

Consul 

Paramaribo,  British  Guiana 

Arthur  Dayo 

it 

Paris,  Ontario 

W.  W.  Hume     . 

Consular  agent 

Paris,  France 

John  K.  Gowdy . 

Consul-general 

Parrell,  Mexico    . 

James  I.  Long   . 

Consular  agent 

Parrsboro,  Nova  Scotia 

David  A.  Huntley 

ii           «( 

Parry  Sound,  Ontario . 

Walter  R.  Foot . 

tt           t( 

Paspebiac,  Quebec 

Daniel  Bisson     . 

t(            (( 

Patras,  Greece     . 

Alonzo  C.  Gates 

Consul 

Pan,  France 

J.  Morris  Post    . 

Consular  agent 

Paysandu,  Uruguay     . 

J.  G.  Hufnagle  . 

Commercial  agent 

Penang,  India      . 

Otto  Schule 

Consular  agent 

Pernambuco,  Brazil     . 

Benjamin  F.  Clark     . 

Consul 

Peterboro,  Ontario 

Frank  J.  Bell     . 

Consular  agent 

Petit  Goftve,  Haiti 

F.  Merantie 

H                     (t 

Picton,  Ontario   . 

Jacob  F.  Beringer      . 

i(              t( 

Pictou,  Nova  Scotia     . 

John  R.  Davies  . 

(t                 ct 

Piraeus,  Greece    . 

Marino  T.  Sourmely  . 

U                      (( 

Piura,  Peru .... 

((              (( 

Plauen,  Germany  • 

Thomas  W.  Peters     . 

Consul 

Plymouth,  England     . 

Joseph  G.  Stephens   . 

(( 

Point  de  Galle,  India  . 

H.  Breitenstein  . 

Consular  agent 

Port     Antonio,      Jamaica, 

West  Indies     . 

Nicholas  B^  Snyder    . 

Commercial  agent 

Port  au  Prince,  Haiti  . 

John  B.  Terres  . 

Vice-consul-general 

Port  de  Paix,  Haiti      . 

Cari  Abegg 
Miguel  Calzado  . 

Consular  agent 

Port  of  Marbella,  Spain       . 

((           i( 

Port  Elizabeth,  South  Africa 

John  A.  Chabaud 

((           (( 

Port  Hawkesbury  and  Mul- 

grave.  Nova  Scotia  . 

Alexander  Bain . 

((           (I 

Port  Hope,  Ontario     . 

Harry  P.  Dill     . 

Commercial  agent 

Port  Joggins,  Nova  Scotia  . 

WiUiam  MofEat  .        . 

Consular  agent 

Port  Limon,  Costa  Rica 

..... 

((           (t 

Port  Louis,  Mauritius . 

John  P.  Campbell 

Consul 

Port  Mahon,  Spain      . 

..... 

Consular  agent 

Port  Maria,  West  Indies     . 

Reuben  R.  Baker 

((           (I 

Port  Morant,  West  Indies  . 

Lorenzo  D.  Baker,  jr. 

a                (( 

Port  Rowan,  Ontario  . 

George  B.  Killmaster. 

Commercial  agent 

Port  Said,  Egypt 

Samuel  G.  Broadbent 

Consular  agent 

Port  St.  Marys,  Spain . 

George  M.  Daniels     . 

ti            (i 

Port  Sarnia,  Ontario    . 

Neal  McMillan   . 

Consul 

Portsmouth,  England  . 

William  Joseph  Main 

Consular  agent 

Port  Stanley,  Falkland  Isl- 

ands        .... 

John  E.  Rowan . 

Consul 

Potton,  Quebec   . 

Chandler  Bailey 

Consular  agent 

Prague,  Austria  . 

Hugo  Donzellman 

Consul 

Prescott,  Ontario 

Grenville  James . 

(4 

Pretoria,  South  African  Re- 

public      .... 

Charles  Macrum 

1 

y  Google 
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CoDsnUr  Officer 

Bank 

Prc^reso,  Mexico 

E.  H.  Thompson 

Consul 

IPuebla,  Mexico    . 

James  R.  Hardy 

Consular  agent 

'Puerto  Cabello,  Venezuela  . 

Luther  T.  Ellsworth  . 

Consul 

j  Puerto  Cortez,  Honduras     . 

William  £.  Alger 

Consular  agent 

Puerto    Plata,    Santo    Do- 

,    mingo       .... 

Thomas  Simpson 

Consul 

1  Pigwash  and  Wallace,"  Nova 

Scotia       .... 

Conrad  W.  Morris 

Consular  agent 

Ponta  Arenas,  Chile    . 

Moritz  Braun     . 

ii           (t 

;  Pnnta  Arenas,  Costa  Rica  . 

Max  Diermissen 

((           it 

(Quebec,  Canada  . 

William  W.  Henry    . 

Consul 

Qnezaltenango,  Guatemala. 

Grant  A.  Morrill 

Consular  agent 

Charles  Gairdner 

ti           tt 

Rat  Portage,  Ontario  . 

G.  Clayton  Frisbie     . 

it           (t 

Redditch,  England 

H.C.Browning. 

i(           ti 

Reggio,  Italy 

Nicola  Siles 

((           i( 

' 

Reichenberg,  Austria  . 

Frank  W.  Mahin 

Consul 

Renn^  France  . 

Ernest  Folliard  . 

Consular  agent 

Revel,  Russia       . 

B.  von  Glehn 

(t           (( 

IRbeims,  France   . 

William  A.  Prickett  . 

Consul 

iRicfaibucto,  New  Brtmswick 

George  V.  Mclnemey 

Consular  agent 

i  Riga,  Russia 

N.  P.  A.  Bomholdt    . 

Consul 

!RimoQ8ki,  Quebec 

C.  A.  Boardman 

Commercial  agent 

1  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 

Eugene  Seager  . 

Consul-general 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil  . 

Jorge  Vereker    . 

Consular  agent 

J  Rio  Hacha,  Colombia  .      ,  . 

T.  V.  Henriquez 

t(          ti 

iRitzebtUtel  and  Ciizhaven, 

Germany .... 

J.  G.  F.  Starke  . 

ti                      4( 

Rodi,  Italy  .... 

T.  del  Giudice    . 

(C                    (( 

Rome,  Italy 

Hector  de  Castro 

Consul-general 

Rosario,  Argentina 

James  M.  Ayers 

Consul 

Roseau,  Dominica 

Henry  A.  Frampton  . 

Consular  agent 

Roasland,  British  Columbia 

Geoige  S.  Armstrong 

ti          t( 

iRoetoff  and  Taganrog,  Rua- 

sia 

William  R.  Martin    . 

tt          «t 

Rotterdam,  Netherlands     . 

Soren  Listoe 

Consul 

^ 

Roabaix,  France  . 

William  P.  Atwell      . 

Commercial  agent 

Rouen,  France     . 

Horatio  R.  Bigelow    . 

Consul 

Roatan.  Honduras 

William  C.  WUdt       . 

Consular  agent 

y  Google 
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Bank 

Ran  Cristobal,  Venezuela    . 

Alexander  Boue 

Consular  agent 

San  Feliu  de  Guixols,  Spain 

Jos6  Sibils . 

IC                    (( 

San  Jorge,  Azores 

J.  J.  Cardoza     . 

(t          it 

San  Jos^,  Costa  Rica  . 

John  C.  Caldwell 

Consul 

San  Jos6,  Mexico 

Abraham  Kumitzky  . 

Consular  agent 

San  Jos^  de  Guatemala 

Upton  Lorentz  . 

((                    14 

San  Juancito,  Honduras      . 

E.  E.  Dickason  . 

Consular  agent 

San  Juan  de  los  Remedios, 

Cuba        .... 

Vice     commercia 

San  Juan  del  Norte,  Nica^ 

agent 

ragua        .        ... 

William  B.  Sorsby     . 

Consul 

San  Juan  del  Sur,  Nicaragua 

Charles  Holmann 

ConsuUlr  agent 

San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico 

John  H.  Farwell 

K                    (( 

San  Pedro  Sula,  Honduras  . 

J.  M.  Mitchell,  jr.     . 

(t                   t( 

San  Remo,  Italy  . 

Albert  Ameglio  . 

(t                   (( 

Santa  Cruz,  Cuba 

Walter  Voigt     . 

i(                   t( 

Santa  Marta,  Colombia 

Gerardo  M.  Danies    . 

((                    (( 

San  Salvador 

John  Jenkins     . 

Consul 

San  Sebastian,  Spain  . 

Julian  de  Salazar 

Consular  agent 

Santander,  Spain 

Faustino  Adriozola    . 

(t          (( 

Santiago,Cape  Verde  Islands 

E.  Beaumont 

Vice-consul 

Santiago,  Cuba    . 

Pulaski  F.  Hyatt       . 

Consul 

Santo  Domingo,  West  Indies 

Campbell  L.  Maxwell 

Consul-general 

Santos,  Brazil      . 

Consul 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario    . 

George  W.  Shotts       ! 

Commercial  agent 

Savannah  la  Mar,  West  Ind- 

ies     

Chas.  S.  Farquharson 

Consular  agent 

Scarboro,  West  Indies 

Edward  Keens  . 

(t          it 

Scheidam,  Netherlands 

Ernest  A.  Man  . 

(t          i( 

Scilly  Islands,  England 

John  Banfleld,  jr. 

it          (( 

Seoul,  Korea 

Horace  N.  Allen 

Consul-general 

Seville,  Spain      .    • 

, 

Samuel  B.  Caldwell   . 

Consular  agent 

Setubal,  Portugal 

. 

John  P.  T.  O'Neill      . 

ii           ti 

Shanghai,  China . 

John  Goodnow  . 

Consul-general 

Sheffield,  England 

. 

James  Johnston 

Consul 

Shelbume,  Nova  Scotia 

T.  H.  White 

Consular  agent 

Sherbrooke,  Quebec    . 

Paul  Lang . 

Consul 

Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa  . 

John  T.  Williams      . 

i( 

Sierra  Mojada,  Mexico 

Henry  B.  Hackley     . 

Consular  agent 

Singapore,     Straits    Settle- 

ments      .... 

Robert  A.  Moseley,  jr. 

Consul-general 

Sivas,  Turkey      . 

Milo  A.  Jewett  . 

Consul 

Smyrna,  Turkey  . 

Rufus  W.  Lane  . 

It 

Solingen,  Germany     . 

Edmund  Z.  Brodowski 

tt 

Sonneberg,  Germany 

Verne  E.  Joy     . 

Consular  agent 

Soerabaya,  Java  . 

B.  N.  Powell      . 

ti           it 

Sorau,  Germany . 

William  B.  Murphy    . 

It           tt 

Sorel,  Quebec 

Isaie  Sylvestre   . 

ti                 tt 

Sorrento,  Italy    . 

Francesco  Ciampa 

tt                tt 

Sourls,Prince  Edward  1 

sland 

Caleb  C.  Carlton 

It                it 

Google 
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ConsaUr  Officer 

Bank 

SoQthampton,  England 

John  E.  Hopley 

Consul 

St.  Anns  Bay,  West  Indies  . 

R.  W.  Harris      . 

Consular  agent 

St  Andrews,  New  Brunswick 

George  H.  Stlckney   . 

((          (( 

St  Bartholomew,  West  In- 

1    dies 

R.  Burton  Dinzey 

Commercial  agent 

i  St  Catharines,  Ontario 

Leonard  H.  Collard    . 

Consular  agent 

St  Christopher,  West  Indies 

.        .        >        « 

Commercial  agent 

St  Etienne,  France     . 

Hilary  S.  Brunot 

Consul 

St  Eustatios,  West  Indies  . 

J.  G.  C.  Every    . 

Consular  agent 

St  GaU,  Switzerland  . 

James  T.  Dubois 

Consul-general 

St  George,  New  Brunswick 

Edward  Milliken 

Consular  agent 

i  St  Georges,  Bermuda  . 

.        .        .        •        . 

Commercial  agent 

,  St  Helena  (island  of)  . 

Robert  P.  Pooley 

Consul 

St  Helens,  England    . 

John  Hammill    . 

Consular  agent 

St  Hyacinthe,  Quebec 

Joseph  M.  Authler     . 

Commercial  agent 

;  St  John,  New  Brunswick   . 

Ira  Buyers . 

Consul 

1      St  Johns,  Newfoundland    . 

Martin  J.  Carter 

(t 

St  Johns,  Quebec 

Charles  Deal      . 

tt 

St.  Lucia,  West  Indies 

William  Peter    . 

Consular  agent 

St  Malo,  France . 

Raymond  Moulton     . 

((          (( 

St  Marc,  Haiti    . 

Charles  Miot      . 

((          (( 

,  St  Martin,  West  Indies       . 

D.  C.  von  Romondt   . 

Consul 

St  Michaels,  Azores    . 

Geo.  H.  Pickerill 

t( 

St  Peterebnrg,  Russia . 

W.  R.  Holloway 

Consul-general 

:  St  Pierre,  St.  Pierre  Island . 

Charles  N.  Freeman  . 

Commercial  agent 

St  Stephen,  New  Brunswick 

C.  A.  McCullough      . 

Consul 

Michael  J.  Burke 

(( 

St.  Thomas,  West  Indies 

Mahlon  Van  Home   . 

t( 

St.  Vmoent,    Cape    Verde 

Joao  B.  Guimaraes     . 

Consular  agent 

St  Vincent,  West  Indies     . 

Ernest  A.  Richards    . 

t(                     4( 

Stanbridge,  Quebec     . 

•         •         •        •        • 

Commercial  agent 

Stanstead,  Quebec 

B.  F.  Butterfield 

Consular  agent 

Sta^anger,  Norway 

Chr.  Fr.Falck    . 

((          {{ 

Stettin,  Germany 

John  B.  Kehl      . 

Consul 

i      Stockholm,  Sweden 

Edward  D.  Winslow  . 

Consul-general 

y  Google 
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Consular  Officer 

Bank 

Talcahuano,  Chile 

John  O.Smith    . 

Consular  agent 

Tamataye,  Madagascar 

Mifflin  W.  Gibbs 

Consul 

Tampico,  Mexico 

Samuel  E.  Magill 

(t 

Tamsui,  Formosa 

James  W.  Davidson  . 

(( 

Tangier,  Morocco 

Samuel  R.  Gunnere   . 

Consul-general 

Tarragona,  Spain 

•        .        •        . 

Consular  agent 

Tegucigalpa,  Honduras 

Frederick  H.  Allison  . 

Consul 

Telieran,  Persia  . 

Arthur  S.  Hardy 

Consul-general 

Tehuantepec     and     Salina 

Cruz,  Mexico    . 

Jervas  Jefleries  . 

Consular  agent 

Teneriffe,  Canary  Islands  . 

Sol  Berliner 

Consul 

Terceira,  Azores . 

Henrique  de  Castro   . 

Consular  agent 

Three  Rivers,  Quebec. 

Urbain  J.  Ledoux 

Consul 

Tien-Tsin,  China 

James  W.  Ragsdale    . 

(( 

Toronto,  Ontario 

William  L.  Sewell      . 

it 

Toreon,  Mexico  . 

•        .        •        . 

Consular  agent 

Torrevieja,  Spain 

Jos^  Hodar 

(t          (( 

Toulon,  France    . 

Louis  J.  B.  Jouve 

((          (t 

Tovar,  Venezuela 

W.  J.  H.  Much6 

((                    C( 

Townsville,New  South  Wales 

J.  H.  Rogers 

{(             it 

Trapani,  Italy     . 

Ignacio  Marrone 
H.  Z.  Longworth 

((             t( 

Trebizond,  Turkey      . 

((             <t 

Trenton,  Ontario 

Stephen  J.  Young 

(I                    Ci 

Trieste,  Austria  . 

Frederick  W.Hossf eld 

Consul 

Trinidad,  West  Indies 

Alvin  Smith 

(( 

Trinidad,  Cuba   . 

Carlos  Yznaga   . 

Consular  agent 

Tromso,  Norway . 
Troon,  Scotland  . 

Richard  Killengren    . 

((                    (C 

Peter  H.  Waddell       . 

((             (t 

Troyes,  France    . 

Gaston  Baltet    . 

it             tt 

Truxillo,  Honduras     . 

H.  P.  Boyce 

((             (( 

Truiillo,  Peru      . 

Edward  Gottfried      . 

«t             tt 

Tumbez,  Peru 

William  Balami. 

t(               t( 

Tunis,  Africa 

Evan  L.  Barryte 

Consul 

Tunstall,  England 

WUliam  H.  Bradley  . 

(t 

Turin,  Italy 

Percy  McElrath . 

tt 

Turks  Island,  West  Indies  . 

Henry  H.  Ellis  . 

t( 

Tuxpan,  Mexico  . 

Abram  B.  Jones 

tt 

Utilla,  Honduras. 

Benjamin  Johnston    . 

tt 

Valera,  Venezuela 

..... 

Consular  agent 

Valparaiso,  Chile 

John  F.  Caples  . 

Consul 

Valencia,  Spain   . 

.         .        •        . 

tt 

Valencia,  Venezuela    . 

Otto  H.  Becker  . 

Consular  agent 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia 

L.  Edwin  Dudley 

Consul 

Venice,  Italy 

Henry  A.  Johnson 

tt 

Vera  Cruz,  Mexico 

William  W.  Canada  . 

tt 

Verviers,  Belgium 

Henry  Dodt 

Consular  agent 

Vevey,  Switzerland     . 

William  Cu6nod 

It          ti 

Victoria,  Brazil   . 

Jean  Zinzen 

Consular  agent 

Victoria,  British  Columbia . 

Abram  E.  Smith 

Consul 

Victoria,  Mexico . 

William  J.  Storms      . 

Consular  agenC 
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ConsnUr  Oflloer 

Rank 

Vienna,  Austria  . 

Carl  Bailey  Hurst      . 

Consul-general 

Vigp,  Spain 

Enrique  Mulder 

Consular  agent 

Vivero,  Spain 

Joaquin  Mufliz  . 

((           (( 

Vladivostok,  Russia    . 

Richard  T.  Greener   . 

Commercial  agent 

WallacebuTg,  Ontario . 

Isaac  G.  Worden 

((             (( 

Warsaw,  Russia  . 

Joseph  Rawicz   . 

Consul 

Waterford,  Ireland      . 

William  H.  Farrell     . 

Consular  agent 

Waterloo,  Quebec 

Arthur  S.  Newell 

t(           i( 

Waubaushene,  Ontaria 

Ronald  F.  White 

((           (( 

1  Weimar,  Germany 

Thomas  Ewing  Moore 

Consul 

Wellington,  New  Zealand  . 

John  Duncan     . 

Consular  agent 

Weymoutb,  England  . 

Alfred  C.  Higgs 

(1           (i 

Wiarton,  Ontario         .    •    . 

J.  H.  Tibeando  . 

i(           (t 

Wiborg,  Finland 

C.  B.  Ekstrom    . 

((                      K 

Windsor,  Nova  Scotia 

Joseph  T.Hoke. 

Consul 

Windsor,  Ontario 

Julius  G.  Lay     . 

(1  • 

Wingham,  Ontario 

.        •        .        * 

Consular  agent 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba   . 

W.  H.  H.  Graham 

Consul 

Winterthur,  Switzerland     . 

Heinrich  Langsdorf    . 

Consular  agent 

Woodstock,  New  Brunswick 

Frank  C.  Denison 

Consul 

Wolverhampton,  England  . 

John  Neve . 

Consular  agent 

Yafa,  Syria 

E.  Sardegg 

((           it 

Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia 

Radcllffe  H.  Ford 

Consul 

John  F.  Gowey  . 

Consul-general 

Zacatecas,  Mexico 

E.  vonGehren    . 

Consular  agent 

Zante,  Greece 

Alfred  L.  Crowe 

(1           (I 

Zanzibar,  Africa. 

John  C.  Billheimer    . 

Consul 

Zittau,  Germany . 

WiUlam  K.  Herzog    . 

i( 

Zurich,  Switzerland     . 

I 

A.  lieberknecht 

t( 
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By  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
Congress  is  empowered  to  "  raise  and  support  armies,"  and  the 
same  instrument  provides  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  "shall  be  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  and 
Kavy  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  when  called  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States." 
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.    During  the  various  wars  in  which  the  United  States  have 
engaged  the  following  numbers  of  men  have  been  enrolled : 

The  exact  number  of  men  in  the  Continental  Establishment, 
furnished  by  each  State  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  is  not 
known,  but  an  approximate  estimate  made  by  Colonel  Pierce, 
Paymaster-general  of  the  Continental  Army  and  the  Treas- 
ury Accountants,  in  1787  are  approximately  correct :  namely, 
231,771  Continental  troops  and  145,000  State  troops,  militia, 
et  cetera,  a  total  of  376,771.  This  total  may  be  excessive,  as 
many  served  two,  three,  and  even  four  terms.  From  best 
information  attainable  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  number 
of  individuals  actually  in  the  military  service  during  the  war 
did  not  exceed  250,000. 

During  the  War  of  1812  there  were  eflrolled  471,622  regular 
and  militia  troops,  of  whom  62,674  were  regulars. 

In  the  war  with  Mexico  there  were  enrolled  116,321,  of 
whom  42,545  were  in  the  regular  army. 

In  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  there  were  furnished  by  the 
United  States  2,259,168  troops,  of  whom  178,976  were  colored, 
and  in  addition  thereto  67,000  regulars,  making  a  grand  total 
of  2,326,168. 

In  the  war  with  Spain  the  total  force  enrolled  was  219,035 
volunteers  (of  whom  10,189  were  colored  troops),  and  55,682 
were  in  the  regular  Army,  making  a  grand  total  of  274,717. 

The  losses  sustained  by  the  American  troops  in  war  are  as 
follows: 

War  of  the  Revolution :  Prom  incomplete  records  on  file  in 
the  State  and  War  Departments  and  authoritative  historical 
statements  the  losses,  as  nearly  as  can  be  calculated,  were,  4044 
killed,  6004  wounded,  and  2104  missing.  These  figures  are 
undoubtedly  much  below  the  actual  numbers,  although  it  has 
been  impossible  to  make  a  reasonably  accurate  record  of  the 
losses  on  account  of  the  paucity  and  incompleteness  of  records. 

War  of  1812:  Killed,  1877;  wounded,  3737. 

In  the  Mexican  War  there  were  killed  and  died  of  wounds 
1557  y  wounded,  3420. 

War  of  the  Rebellion:  Losses  of  Union  army,  110,070 
killed  in  action  and  died  of  wounds;  199,720  died  of  disease; 
a  total  loss  of  359,528  from  all  causes,  or  about  15^  per  cent. 

The  losses  in  the  recent  war  with  Spain  were : 
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ORA^m  TOTAL  OF  CASUALTIES  IN  KILLED  AND  WOUNDED 


Loefttttf 


KlULBO 


Officers 


EnUsted 
Men 


WOUVDID 


Officers 


Enlisted 
Men 


Cuba    . 
Porto  Rico 
ManiUk . 

Total 


23 


287 

3 

17 


99 

4 

10 


1,332 
86 
96 


267 


118 


1,464 


The  number  of  deaths,  from  all  causes,  between  May  1  and  Sept.  30,  in- 
.  elusive,  as  reported  to  the  Adjutant-General* s  Office  up  to  Oct.  8,  were  — 


Officers 


Enlisted 
Men 


Killed 

Died  of  wounds 
Died  of  disease 
Total 


4 
80 


267 

61 

2,486 


107 


2,803 


I  being  an  aggr^ate  of  2910  out  of  a  total  force  of  274,717  officers  and 
.  men,  or  a  trifle  over  one  per  cent 


No  compilations  of  the  troops  engaged  or  of  the  losses  sus- 
tained in  the  various  Indian  wars  have  ever  been  made.  The 
struggles  having  been  conducted  by  the  small  regular  army, 
usually  attracted  no  attention  unless  attended  with  such  trage- 
dies as  the  Dade  or  Custer  massacres. 

The  strength  of  the  regular  army  and  proportion  of  officers  to 
enlisted  men  at  various  periods  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Tear 

Genend 
tnd 
Staff 

Of&cen 

Line 
Officers 

Total 
Commis- 
Bioned 

Enlisted 
Men 

Proportion 
of  Creneral 

andSUff 
Officers  to 

Enlisted 
Men 

Proportion 
o/Une 

Officers  to 

Enlisted 

Men 

Proportion 
of  All  Com- 
missioned 
Officers  to 
EnUsted 
Men 

1^2 
1803 
191T 
1830 

\m 

1SS7 
1850 
1858 
1855 

im 

1878 

la^ 

1»8» 

83 
55 
179 
190 

in 

157 
899 

829 
819 
848 
562 
585 
678 

182 

162 

846 

555 

427 

491 

565 

635 

762 

786 

1,509 

1,029 

1,878 

214 

207 

525 

746 

544 

648 

884 

964 

1,071 

1,088 

2,161 

2,164 

2,4.^6 

5,120 

8,067 

7,5S0 

12,011 

5,«2 

7,810 

9,481 

9,284 

11,668 

11,(>48 

25,000 

85,000 

68,106 

Ito  160 
Ito   55.78 
Ito   42^ 
Ito   68.22 
1  to   43.22 
Ito   46.56 
Ito   81.54 
Ito   28.22 
Ito   86.55 
Ito   84.05 
Ito   44.48 
Ito   46.78 
Ito  109.18 

1  to  28.18 
Ito  20.18 
Ito  21 .91 
Ito  21.64 
1  to  18.21 
1  to  14.89 
Ito  16.12 
1  to  14.62 
1  to  15.60 
1  to  16.12 
1  to  15.68 
1  to  15.86 
X  to  88.60 

Ito  28.  as 
1  to  U.b2 
1  to  14.44 
1  to  16.12 
1  to  10.87 
1  to  11.28 
1  to  10.67 
Ito   9.68 
1  to  10.89 
1  to  10.94 
1  to  11.57 
Ito  11.56 
1  to  26.69 

Arera 

?e    . 

285 

766 

1,051 

15,081 

Ito   52.99 

1  to  19.67 

1  to  14.86 

>  In  time  of  war  with  Spain. 

The  law  requires  that  upon  a  restoration  of  peace  the  regular 
amy  shall  be  reduced  to  the  strength  it  was  prior  to  the  war 

with  Spain.  Digitized  by  ^UU^IC 
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The  actual  commissioned  and  enlisted  strength  of  the  army 
varies  but  little  from  that  authorized,  and  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  with  Spain  2143  officers  and  26,040  enlisted  men, 
and  is  at  the  present  writing  (Dec.  31, 1898)  from  latest  reports 
2330  officers  and  55,682  enlisted  men. 

The  aggregate  commissioned  force  comprises  19  General 
Officers,  78  colonels,  98  lieutenant-colonels,  247  majors,  716 
captains,  657  first  lieutenants,  and  515  second  lieutenants. 

The  9th  and  10th  regiments  of  cavalry  and  the  24th  and  25th 
regiments  of  infantry  are  composed  of  negro  men  with  white 
officers. 

The  pay  of  officers  of  the  army  is  as  follows  : 


Pat  op  OrrioiBa  uc  Acnvx  Sbkticb 

PAT  OP  QRADX 

MONTHLT  PAT 

Grade 

After 

After 

After 

After 

Yearly 

MonMy 

6  years' 

10  years* 

15  years' 

20  years' 

Service 

Service 

Service 

Service 

10% 

20% 

80% 

40% 

Lieuteoant-general  . 

$11,000.00 

$916.67 

Major-general    . 

7,500.00 

626.00 

— — 

Brigadier-general 

6,500.00 

458.88 





Colonel      . 

8,500.00 

291.67 

$820.88 

$860.00 

$876.00 

$876.00 

Lieutenant-colonel 

3,000.00 

260.00 

275.00 

800.00 

826.00 

888.83 

Major         .        . 

2,500.00 

208.88 

229.17 

260.00 

270.88 

291.67 

Captain,  mounted 

2,000.00 

166.67 

188.88 

200.00 

216.67 

288.88 

CapUln,  not  mounted 

1,800.00 

160.00 

165.00 

180.00 

196.00 

210.00 

K^mental  adjutant 

1,800.00 

160.00 

165.00 

180.00 

195.00 

210.00 

Regimental  quartermaster 

1,800.00 

150.00 

165.00 

180.00 

195.00 

210.00 

First  lieutenant,  mounted 

1,600.00 

188.88 

146.67 

160.00 

178.88 

186.67 

First  lieutenant,  not  mounted 

1,500.00 

126.00 

187.60 

160.00 

162.60 

176.00 

Second  lieutenant,  mounted    . 

1,500.00 

125.00 

187.60 

150.00 

162.50 

175.00 

Second  lieutenant,  not  mounted 

1,400.00 

116.67 

128.88 

140.00 

161.67 

168.88 

Chaplain 

1,600.00 

126.00 

187.60 

160.00 

162.60 

176.00 

Grade 

Pat  OP  RrriRKD  Oppiocm 

PAT  OP  < 

2RADR 

MONTH LT   PAT 

After 

After 

After 

After 

Yeariy 

Mon'ly 

5  years' 

10  years' 

15  years' 

20  years* 

Service 

Service 

Service 

Service 

Lieutenant-general   . 

$8,260.00 

$687.60 





Major-general    . 

RHiTAfl  { AP-ir  A  n  Aral 

■1 

6,625.00 
A  19K  nn 

468.76 
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The  pay  of  enlisted  men  is  as  follows : 


TABLE  OF  MONTHLY  PAY  OF  ENLISTED  MEN  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  ARMY 


FlKST  FiVB  YBAR8*   SbBYICR 


Tk&S  Df  EACH  KNLIBTMBlfT  . 


Istyr.    Myr. 


8dyr.  4th  yr.  6th  yr. 


TbaB  or  TOTAL   COKTIKUOU8  8CSTICX 


Ist  yr. 


2dyr. 


8dyr. 


4th  yr. 


5th  yr. 


Bank  akd  Sbbticb 
coMPAirr 
PriTftte  — Artillery,  Cavalry,  and  Infkntry  . 
PriTste  —  (Second  class)  Ensineers  and  Ordnance 
Mnsiclan  —  Engineers,  ArtiUery,  and  Inlkntry   . 
Tnimpeter  —  Cavalry 


Waconer — Artillery,  Cavalry,  and  Inlkntry 
Artucer— Artillery  and  Infon try 
Corporal  —  ArtUleiy,  Cavalry,  and  Infkntry 
BIscksmlth  and  Farrier —  Cavalry 

Saddler— Cavali^ 

Serjeant— Artillery,  Cavalry,  and  Infkntry 
Prhrate —  (Ftrat  cius)  Engineers  and  Ordnance . 
Corporal — Engineers  and  Ordnance    . 
First  Sergeant —  Artlllerv,  Cavalry,  and  In&ntry 
Sergeant — Engineers,  Ordnance,  and  Signal  Corps 
Sexgeanto  —  (First  class)  Signal  Corps 


(^ief  Trumpeter  — Cavalry 

Principal  Mosician  —  ArtiUery  and  Inlkntry 

Saddler  Sergeant  — Cavaby 

Chief  Masii^  —  Artillery,  Csvalry,  and  Infantry 
Sergeant  Major—  ArtiUery,  Cavalry,  and  Infiintry 
Qoartennaster  Sergeant— Artillery,  (Javalry,  and 

Inlknfcrv 

Sergeant  Mi^r  and  Quartermaster  Sei^eant— 

Engineers 


POST 

Ordnance  Sergeant 
Commissary  Sergeant   . 
Post  Qoartennaster  Sergeant 


BOSPrTAL  00KP8> 


Hospital  Steward  . 
Aetinc  Hospital  Steward 


$18 

14 

■    15 

13 
IT 
20 
25 
84 
45 


I    29 


[8. 


84 


45 
25 


$18 

14 

15 

18 
IT 
20 
25 
84 
45 


60 
23 

86 


84 


45 
25 


114 

15 

16 

19 
18 
21 
26 
85 
46 


61 
24 

8T 


85 


46 
26 


•15 
16 
IT 


19 
22 
2T 
86 
4T 


24 


25 


86 


4T 
2T 


116 

IT 

18 

21 
20 


8T 

48 


25 


26 


87 


48 

2S 
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TABLE  OF  MONTHLY  PAY  OP  ENLISTED  MEN  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  ARMY 


ArrsR  Fits  Ykars*  Ck>NTii«uocrB 
Skbviok 


$2  BXTRA 


YbAH  in  bach  BNLISniBKT 

YbAR  of  total  OONTINtTOUS  BBBVIOB 

Rank  and  Sbbtiob 

OOMPAKT 

Private— Artlllerv,  Cavalry,  and  Inflmtry  . 
Private  —  (Second  class)  Engineers  and  Ordnance 
Musician  — Engineers,  Artillery,  and  Infkntry   . 

Trumpeter  — Cavalry 

Wagoner- Artillery,  Cavalry,  and  Infantry 
ArtTflcer  — Artillery  and  Infantry 
Corporal  — Artillery,  Cavalry,  and  Infitntry 
Blacksmith  and  Farrier  — Cavalry 

Saddler  —  Cavalry 

Sergeant  — Artillery,  Cavalry,  and  Infkntry 
Private  — (First  class)  Engineers  and  Ordnance  . 
Corporal  —  Engineers  and  Ordnance    . 
First  Sergeant  —  Artillery,  Cavalry,  and  Infantry 
Sergeant— Engineers.  Ordnance,  and  Signal  Corps 
Sergeants— (First  class)  Signal  Corps 

BBOIHBlfT 

Chief  Trumpeter  — Cavalry 

Principal  Musician  —  Artillery  and  Inflmtry 

Saddler  Sergeant  — Cavalry 

Chief  Musician  —  Artillery,  Cavalry,  and  Infkntry 
Sergeant  M^or— Artillery,  Cavalry,  and  Infantry 
Quartermaster  Sergeant— Artillery,  Cavalry,  and 

Infantry 

Sergeant  Mt^or  and  Quartermaster  Sergeant  — 

Engineers 

POST 

Ordnance  Sergeant 

Coromissary  Sergeant 

Post  Quartermaster  Sergeant       .       .       .       . 

HOSPITAL  corps' 

Hospital  Steward 

Acting  Hospital  Steward 

Private 


Istyr. 


2dyr. 


8dyr. 


4th  yr. 


6th  yr. 


6th  yr. 


7th  yr. 


8th  yr. 


9th  yr. 


10th  yr. 


$18 

19 

■    20 


65 
!-    28 

f  « 

l    89 
60 


$18 
19 


28 
22 
26 
80 
89 
60 


27 
66 

29 


60 
80 
28 


$18 

19 

20 

28 
22 
26 
80 
89 
60 


27 
66 

23 

41 


60 
80 


118 


19 


28 
22 
26 
80 
89 
60 


27 
66 


89 


60 


•18 
19 


22 
26 


60 

27 

66 
28 

41 


60 


*  Veterinary  surgeon  (Junior)  $76  per  month. 


Enlisted  men  receive  slight  increase  of  salary  for  continued 
service,  and  in  addition  to  their  cash  pay  are  furnished  with 
rations,  clothing,  medical  attendance,  and  medicines  and 
shelter,  light,  and  fuel ;  after  thirty  years  of  service  they  may 
retire  on  three-fourths  pay  and  allowances,  which  for  a  private 
soldier  amounts  to  about  $  25  per  month. 

This  enables  a  man  who  at  21  years  of  age  adopts  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  to  retire  at  51,  and  if  he  has  been  as  saying  of 
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liis  pay  dwTing  the  period  of  his  militanr  service  as  he  would 

liave  to  \)e  in  civil  life  to  provide  for  old  age,  he  may  in  the 

extreme  case  of  having  remained  a  private  soldier  throughout 

tiie  period  of   bis  service  (a  most  unusual  case)  have  saved 

\)etweeTi  555000  and  ^7000,  and  would  in  his  declining  years 

have  the  income  therefrom  in  addition  to  his  retired  pay. 

The  territory  of  the  United  States  is  divided  for  military 
purpose's  into  the  following  military  departments,  known 
respectively  as: 

Hie  Department  of  the  East,  headquarters,  €k>vemor*B  Island,  New 
Tork  Harbor. 

The  Department  of  the  Lakes,  headquarters,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Department  of  the  Gulf,  headquarters,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Department  of  Dakota,  headquarters,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Department  of  the  Missouri,  headquarters,  Omaha,  Neb. 

The  Department  of  the  Colorado,  headquarters,  Denver,  Col. 

The  Department  of  the  Columbia,  headquarters,  Vancouver's  Bar- 
racks, Washington  State. 

The  Department  of  California,  headquarters,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
The  Hawaiian  Islands  constitute  a  portion  of  the  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Island  of  Porto  Rico  constitutes  Uie  Department  of  Porto  Rico, 
with  headquarters  at  San  Juan. 

During  the  time  of  military  occupation  by  the  United  States  the  Island 
of  Cuba  constitutes  a  grand  military  division,  with  headquarters  at 
Havana. 

The  Island  is  divided  into  seven  geographical  Departments,  as  follows : 

Department  Havana,  including  the  City  of  Havana. 

Department  Havana  Province,  including  the  Island  of  Pines,  with 
h^dquarters  at . 

Department  Santiago,  with  headquarters  at  Santiago. 

Department  Puerto  Principe,  with  headquarters  at  Puerto  Principe. 

Department  of  Santa  Clara,  with  headquarters  at  Cienfuegos. 

Department  Matanzas,  with  headquarters  at  Matanzas. 

Department  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  with  headquarters  at  Pinar  del  Rio. 

The  Philippine  Islands  constitute  the  Department  of  the  Pacific,  with 
headquarters  at  Manila,  Luzon  Island. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  army  nearly  every  State   and 
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Within  recent  years  the  United  States  Navy  has  been  greatly 
increased,  and  is  now  a  powerful  force.  The  control  of  naval 
affairs  is  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a  Cabinet  officer, 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 
The  Assistant-Secretary,  a  civilian,  also  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  the  chiefs  of  eight 
administrative  bureaus,  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
and  the  Judge-Advgcate-General  are  directly  responsible  to  the 
Secretary.  The  administrative  bureaus  are :  yards  and  docks, 
equipment,  navigation,  ordnance,  construction  and  repair,  steam 
engineering,  supplies  and  accounts,  and  medicine  and  surgery. 

The  Government  constructive  and  repairing  establishments 
are  at  Portsmouth,  N. H.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Brooklyn,  N.Y. ; 
League  Island,  Pa. ;  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Pensa- 
cola,  Fla. ;  and  Mare  Island,  Cal. ;  and  the  naval  stations  are 
at  New  London,  Conn.;  Port  Eoyal,  S.C.;  Key  West,  Fla.; 
and  Puget  Sound,  Wash. 

All  warships,  under  the  requirements  of  law,  are  built  within 
the  country  and  of  home  material. 

The  personnel  of  the  navy,  Dec.  31,  1898,  was  as  follows : 

Rear-admirals        .        .  7 

Commodores  ...  10 

Captains         ...  45 

Commanders ...  86 

Lieutenant-commanders  74 

Lieutenants  Tsenior^      .  250 

Lieutenants  (junior;  .  76 
Ensigns  .        .        .        .157 

Chief  engineers       .        .  70 

Pay  assistant  engineers  .  60 

Assistant  engineers         .  _44    884 

Naval  cadets  ^  .  .  64 
Medical  directors  .  .  15 
Medical  inspectors .  .  15 
Surgeons         ...      50 

Past  assistant  surgeons  .  52 

Assistant  surgeons         .  _37    233 

Pay  directors  ...  13 
Pay  inspectors  .  .  13 
Paymasters     ...      40 


Naval  constructors 

21 

Assistant  naval  con 

structors 

16 

Civil  engineers . 

18 

Boatswains 

66 

Carpenters 

56 

Pharmacists      . 

26 

Mates 

34 

261 

Marine  Corps  : 

Colonel  commandant 

1 

General  staff     . 

6 

Colonels    . 

2 

Lieutenant^solonels 

2 

Majors 

4 

Captains   . 

20 

First  lieutenants 

30 

Second  lieutenants    . 

__8 

72 

Total  official  perso 

Duel 

1,536 

Enlisted  men  (three 
years)    . 


11,937 


y  Google 
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M  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1898,  there  were 
22,828  enlisted  men  and  apprentices  in  the  service,  65  per  cent 
o!  vhom  were  native  born  and  80  per  cent  citizens  of  the 
TImted  States.  The  enlisted  force  of  the  navy  the  16th  day 
of  August,  1898,  when  it  reached  its  maximum  daring  the  war 
with  Spain,  numbered  24,123  men  and  apprentices.  On  the 
31st  day  of  October  the  enlisted  force  had  been  reduced  to 
19,401,  and  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  as  stated,  to  18,685, 
and  is  being  still  further  decreased.  The  official  personnel  is 
nearly  that  allowed  by  law. 

In  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  72  officers  and  3170  men, 
making  a  total  in  the  navy,  officers  and  men,  of  23,463. 

The  strength  of  the  navy  has  been  increased  greatly  during 
the  past  year.  It  is  difficult  to  present  a  classification  in  har- 
mony with  that  used  by  other  governments.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  following  statement  as  to  the  vessels  will 
give  not  only  the  layman  but  the  professional  naval  officer  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  navy.  For  exact 
statements  as  to  caliber  of  guns,  armor,  and  matters  that  naval 
officers  alone  would  care  to  see,  reference  is  made  to  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair, 
Washington,  D.C. 

LIST  OF  SHIPS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY 

[Abbrev1fttlon«— ProjmMofi;  8.,  screw:  T.  8.,  twin  ftcrew;  Tr.  8.,  triple  screw;  P.,  paddle ; 

I.  H.  P.,  iDdicat4»d  horse  power.] 

First  Ratb 


ne  and  Bate  of 


1896 


[  Iowa 

I  MmaaidniMtto 
[  ^5«»WJT»        1895 

[  5*;'X«*    1881 


DIs- 
plsce- 
ment 
(tons) 


11,840 
10,288 
10,888 
10,888 
9,215 
8,200 
7^6 


Tjrpe 


lit  class  battleship 
tt  (« 

ti  (« 

Armored  cruiser 


Hull 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 

RtAAl 


I. 
H.P. 


12.105 
9,788 
10,408 
11,111 
18,T6» 
17,401 
1A.fi09 


Pro- 
pul- 
sion 


T.S. 
T.S. 
T.S. 
T.S. 
T.S. 
T.S. 
Tr.8. 


Speed 

in 

Knots 

i)or 

Hour 


Guns 
(Main 
Bat- 
tery) 


17.08 

15.54 

16.21 

16.79 

21.91 

21. 

22.8 


OUDS 

(Sec- 
ond- 
ary 
Bat- 
tery) 


y  Google 
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UiNlT-KU    STAT1S» 


Second  Rate  —  Continued 


Dis- 

Pro- 
pul- 
sion 

Speed 

in 
Knots 

Hour 

Guns 

Guns 
(Sec- 

Name 

place- 
ment 
(tons) 

Type 

Hull 

I. 
H.  P. 

(Main 
Bat- 
ter}') 

ond- 
ary 
Bat- 
tery) 

Newark            1890 

4,098 

Protected  cruiser 

Steel 

8,869 

T.S. 

19. 

12 

16 

San  Francisco  1889 

4,098 

•  i                          4i 

Steel 

9,918 

T.S. 

19.52 

12 

19 

Charleston        1888 

8,780 

44                            44 

Steel 

6,666 

T.S. 

18.20 

8 

19 

Mlantonomoh  1876 

8,990 

Double  •  turret 
monitor 

Iron 

1,426 

T.S. 

10.6 

4 

18 

Amphitrite      1888 

8,990 

44                                44 

Iron 

1,600 

T.S. 

10.5 

6 

14 

Monadnock        ** 

8,990 

44                              44 

Iron 

8,000 

T.S. 

12. 

6 

11 

Terror                 " 

8,990 

44                              44 

Iron 

1,600 

T.S. 

10.5 

4 

11 

New  Orleans    1896 

8,487 

Protected  cruiser 

Steel 

7,600 

T.S. 

20. 

10 

20 

Albany 

8,487 

44                                 44 

Steel 

7,600 

T.S. 

20. 

10 

20 

Lancaster 

8,2M 

Cruiser 

Wood 

1,000 

S. 

9.6 

12 

18 

Cincinnati        1892 

8,218 

Protected  cruiser 

Steel 

10,000 

T.S. 

19. 

11 

13 

Raleigh              ** 

8,218 

44                              44 

Steel 

10,000 

T.S. 

19. 

11 

15 

Atlanta            1884 

8,000 

44                            44 

Steel 

4,080 

8. 

16.60 

8 

18 

Boston               " 

8,000 

(4                              44 

Steel 

4,080 

8. 

15.60 

8 

18 

'hird  Kate 


/ 1 
Pi 


Wood 

2,000 

S. 

12. 

18 

7 

4,700 

T.S. 

16.8 

2 

14 

ifenceram 

Steel 

6,068 

T.S. 

16.11 

4 



ret  mon- 

Iron 

840 

S. 

6to6 

2 

— 

44 

Iron 

840 

s. 

6. 

2 

2 

44 

Iron 

840 

s. 

6. 

2 

2 

•• 

Iron 

840 

s. 

6. 

2 

2 

ed  cruiser 

Steel 

5,227 

T.S. 

18.71 

10 

11 

'• 

Steel 

6,580 

T.S. 

19.05 

10. 

11 

*• 

Steel 

6,461 

T.S. 

18.44 

10 

11 

Wood 

1,100 

S. 

10.65 

8 

9 

ret  mon- 

Iron 

840 

s. 

5to6 

2 

— 

Iron 

840 

s. 

6. 

2 

_ 

Iron 

840 

s. 

5  to  6 

2 

2 

Iron 

840 

s. 

" 

2 

2 

Iron 

840 

s. 

♦* 

2 

2 

Iron 

840 

s. 

44 

2 

2 

Iron 

840 

s. 

** 

2 

2 

44 

Iron 

840 

s. 

•• 

2 

2 

Steel 

8,4S6 

T.S. 

17.6 

6 

9 

Steel 

8,405 

T.S. 

16.8 

6 

9 

Steel 

8,892 

T.S. 

16.4 

6 

11 

Iron 

2,000 

s. 

16 

6 

9 

boat 

Steel 

2,258 

s. 

15.50 

8 

8 

I  gunboat 

Steel 

1,894 

T.S. 

12.88 

8 

13 

•' 

Steel 

1,988 

T.S. 

15.50 

8 

11 

Wood 

800 

S. 

9.8 

6 

6 

Wood 

800 

s. 

9.98 

6 

6 

Wood 

800 

s. 

10.4 

6 

9 

Wood 

800 

s. 

11.4 

4 

1 

It  gunboat 

Steel 

2,586 

T.S. 

16.80 

8 

9 

" 

Iron 

850 

P. 

11.2 

6 

10 

Steel 

2,199 

T.S. 

16.08 

8 

8 

Steel 

2,046 

T.S. 

15.46 

8 

8 

Iron 

600 

8 

10 

8 

6 

Iron 

600 

S. 

10 

6 

6 

3  grunboat 

Comp 

1,227 

S. 

18.17 

6 

7 

** 

Conip 

1,118 

S. 

12.71 

6 

7 

44 

Comp 

1,081 

T.S. 

12.88 

6 

8 

** 

Comp 

1,054 

T.S. 

18.08 

6 

& 

*» 

Comp 

1,008 

S. 

12.29 

6 

7 

44 

Comp 

600 

8. 

12 

6 

7 

y  Google 


Kame 

Dla- 
place- 
ment 
(tona) 

Type 

Hall 

I. 
H.P. 

Pro- 
pul- 
aion 

Knota 
ifour 

Quns 
[Main 
Bat- 
tery) 

[Sec- 
ond- 
ary 
Bat- 
tery) 

1 

Dynamite-gun  res- 

1  YcBQTins          1888 

929 

ael 

Steel 

8,795 

T.  S. 

21.42 

8 

6 

Petrd 

892 

Gnnboat 

Steel 

1,095 

S. 

11.79 

4 

7 

IPfra 

810 

Training  ship 

Wood 



S. 

9 

8 

4 

Btoeroft           1892 

889 

Qunboftt 

Steel 

1,218 

T.8. 

14.87 

4 

10 

.Mieiiigan 

685 

Cruiser 

Iron 

865 

F. 

10.5 

4 

— 

innu 

&50 

Gunboat 

Iron 

810 

S. 

8.6 

2 

4 

1                                                Torpedo  Boats                                               | 

CoMtiiag  (No.  1)  '90 
Erieaaon(No.2>*94 

105 
120 

Torpedo  boat 

Steel 
Steel 

1,720 
1,800 

T.8. 
T.8. 

22.6 
24 

aS 
a8 

8 

Foot«(No.8)   1^6 

142 

Steel 

2,000 

T.  S. 

24.68 

a8 

RodgwP8(No.4)" 
WtaaJowtNo.5)'97 

142 

(i          i« 

Steel 

2,000 

T.  S. 

24.5 

aS 

142 

4(                   it 

Steel 

2,000 

1 .  i^. 

24.5 

a9 

Port^(No.6)  1890 

165 

It                   tt 

Steel 

T.S. 

28.68 

a8 

Dupont  (No.  T)  '97 
Morris  (No.  14)    *' 

165 
105 

tt                   tt 

Steel 
Steel 

1,760 

T.S. 

28.58 
24 

a8 

Tslbot  (No.  16)    " 

46i 

Steel 

600 

8. 

21.15 

di 

Gwin  (No.  16)      " 

4? 

Steel 

850 

s. 

20.88 

a2 

Maekeozle  (No.  11} 

65 

««                   tt 

Steel 

850 

s. 

20 

a2 

1 

McK«e(No.l8)»* 
Uaoljr  (No.  22) 
Somen  (No.  28) 
StUetto 

65 

146 
81 

tt                   t< 

«t                   it 

tt                   tt 

Steel 

Steel 
Wood 

850 

1,900 
869 

s. 
s. 

8. 

19.82 

28 

18.22 

al 

2 

a  In  ordinary. 

TdG8 

Fortane 

450 

Tug 

Iron 

840 

S. 

10. 

— 

Iwaaa               1892 

192 

Steel 

800 

8. 

11.5 

— 

Leyden 

NarkceU           1892 

450 
192 

Iron 
Steel 

840 
800 

S. 
S. 

Ilf:5 

_ 

Siaa 

857 

Iron 

888 

8. 

11.12 

— 

Bocket 

187 

Wood 

147 

8. 

8.5 

— 

StudUh 

450 

Iron 

840 

8. 

10. 

1 

Traffic 

280 

Wood 



8. 

10. 

— 

Triton 

212 

Steel 

800 

8. 

18. 

— 

Wahneta 

192 

Steel 

800 

8. 

11.5 

— 

UoadflU            189.5 

845 

Steel 

500 

8. 

12. 

— 

Samoset            1997 

226 

Steel 

450 

8. 

12. 

— 

Sailing  Ships 

1 

MononnhelA 
CoDfltelktioQ 

2,100 

ilise 

Wood 
Wood 

Sails 

4 
8 

9 

Jamestown 

1,150 

Wood 

*' 

12 

" 

Fortamouth 

1,125 

Wood 

Saraton 

1,025 

Wood 

StwSy'a 

1,025 

Wood 

^ErRiviN'o  Ships 

FpankBn 
Wabaah 

5.170 
4.650 

Wood 
Woo^ 

ll  1,060 
l|     960 

S. 

9. 
9.11 

4 
5      — 

1 
2 
1 

y  Google 
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UNITED  STATES 


Unsbbticbablb 


Name 

Dis- 
place- 
ment 
(tons) 

Type 

Hull 

L 
H.  P. 

Pro- 
pul- 
sion 

Speed 

in 
Knots 

Hour 

Guns 
(Main 
Bat- 
tery) 

Gunt 
(Sec- 
ond- 
ary 
Bat- 
tery) 

New  Hampshire 

4,160 

Sailing  ship 

Wood 

Sails 

6 



Omaha 

2,400 

Cruiser 

Wood 

968 

S. 

■ 

— 

— 

Constitation 

2,200 

Wood 

Sails 

4 

1 

Iroquois 

1,676 

Cruiser 

Wood 

1,202 

S. 

10.7 

— 

— 

Nipslo 

1,876 

tt 

Wood 

889 

8. 

10.7 

4 

— 

St.  Louis 

880 

SaUing  ship 

Wood 



SaUs 

— 

— 

Dale 

676 

t4                 ti" 

Wood 

Sails 



— 

— 

Minnesoto 

4,700 

Cruiser 

Wood 

1,000 

S. 

9.26 

9 

7 

Marion 

1,900 

** 

Wood 

1,160 

s. 

11.26 

8 

6 

Thetis 

1,260 

** 

Wood 

680 

.  s. 

7.66 

— 



Yantic 

900 

(« 

Wood 

810 

8. 

8.80 

4 

— 

Under  Construction 

Kearsarge        1898 

11,626 

1st  class  battieship 

Steel 

10,000 

T.S. 

16. 

22 

82 

Kentucky          " 

11,626 

4i                                  t4 

Steel 

10,000 

T.S. 

16. 

22 

82 

IllinoU 

11,626 

tt                                  tt 

Steel 

10,000 

T.S. 

16. 

18 

28 

Alabama 

11,626 

tt                                  tt 

Steel 

10,000 

T.S. 

16. 

IS 

28 

Wisconsin 

11,626 

tt                                  It 

Steel 

10,000 

T.S. 

16. 

IS 

20 

Maine 

12,600 

t«                                  tt 

Steel 

16,000 

T.S. 

18. 

20 

81 

Missouri 

12,600 

tt                                 «t 

Steel 

16,000 

T.S. 

18. 

20 

81 

Ohio 

12,600 

tt                                 tt 

Steel 

16,000 

T.S. 

18. 

20 

81 

Plunger           1897 

168 

Submarine  torpedo 

boat 
Tug 

Steel 

1,200 

T.S. 

8. 

2 

— 

Panacook 

226 

Steel 

460 

8. 



_ 



Pawtucket 

226 

Steel 

460 

8. 

— 





Chesapeake 

1,176 

SaiUng  ship 

Comp 
Steel 



Sails 

— 

6 

6 

Gunboat  No.  16 

Gunboat 



— 

— 

— 

Arkansas 

2,700 

Monitor 

Steel 

2,400 

T.S. 

12. 

6 

7 

Connecticut 

2,700 

" 

Steel 

2.400 

T.S. 

12. 

6 

7 

Florida 

2,700 

** 

Steel 

2,400 

T.S. 

12. 

6 

7 

Wyoming 
Bainbridge 

2,700 

*' 

Steel 

2,400 

T.S. 

12. 

6 

7 

420 

Torpedo-boat    de- 

8tee\ 

8,000 

T.S. 

29. 

a2 

2 

Barry 

420 

stroyer 

Steel 

8,000 

T.S. 

29. 

a2 

2 

Chauncey 

420 

*• 

Steel 

8,000 

T.S. 

29. 

ai 

2 

Dale 

420 

" 

Steel 

8,000 

T.S. 

28. 

a% 

2 

Decatur 

420 

** 

Steel 

8,000 

T.S. 

28. 

a2 

2 

Hopkins 
Hull 

408 

** 

Steel 

7,200 

T.S. 

29. 

a2 

2 

408 

•* 

Steel 

7,200 

T.S. 

29. 

ai 

2 

Lawrence             , 

486 

•* 

Steel 

8,400 

T.S. 

80. 

a2 

2 

Macdonough 

486 

*• 

Steel 

8,400 

T.S. 

80. 

at 

2 

Paul  Jones 

420 

Steel 

7,000 

T.S. 

29. 

a2 

2 

Perry 
Preble 

420 

Steel 

7,000 

T.S. 

29. 

a2 

2 

420 

Steel 

7,000 

T.S. 

29. 

c2 

2 

Stewart 

420 

Steel 

8,000 

T.S. 

29. 

a2 

8 

Truxtun 

488 

Steel 

8,800 

T.S. 

80. 

a2 

2 

Whipple 

488 

Steel 

8,800 

T.S. 

80. 

a1 

2 

Worden 

488 

Steel 

8,800 

T.S. 

80. 

a2 

2 

Rowan  (No.  8)  1898 

182 

Torpedo  boat 

Steel 

8,200 

T.S. 

26. 

a8 

2 

Dahlgren  (No.  9) 
T.A.M.Cr8von(No. 

146 

Steel 

4,200 

T.S. 

80.6 

a2 

4 

10) 

146          u 

Steel 

4,200 

T.S. 

80.6 

a2 

4 

Farragut  (No.  n)    / 

1898/ 

278          ., 

Steel 

6,600 

T.S. 

80. 

at 

4 

Davis  (No.  W 
Fox  (No.  18)    1S9S 
Stringhaw  (No.  19) 
OoJdtboroagb  (No. 

m        / 

Steel 

1,760 

T.S. 

22.6 

a% 

8 

182     ;• 

Steel 

1,760 

T.S. 

22.6 

a» 

8 

H  ::     •• 

Steel 

7,200 

T.S. 

80. 

at 

7 

20)                       1    i 

mj 

«« 

Steel 

T.S. 

80. 

at 

4 

/^ 


^orp^o  tubes. 
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lix 


T«r 

Dto- 

ment 
(tons) 

Type 

HuU 

I. 
H.  P. 

Pro- 
pul- 
sion 

Speed 

In 
Knots 

Hoar 

Oans 
Guns'  (Sec- 
(Main  ODd- 
Bat-     ary 
tery)    Bat- 
tery) 

BaOtj  (9(0.  21) 
Bi«l*y  (No.  24) 
Barney  (No.  25) 
BiddJe  (No.  26) 
Bbkdy  (No.  27) 
De  Lon^  (No.  28) 
.^icholMn  (No.  29) 
OBrien  (No.  SO) 
^hnbrick  (No.  81) 
Stockton  (No.  82> 
Thornton  (No.  88) 
TlBgey  (No.  84) 
1  Wilkes  (No.  85) 

285 
167 
167 
167 
165 
165 
174 
174 
165 
165 
165 
165 
165 

Torpedo  boat 

M                    (« 

4«                     4*      • 
««                     (« 
4*                       ii 

Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 

5,600 

8,000 
8,000 

8.000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 

T.S. 
T.S. 
T.S. 
T.S. 
T.S. 
T.S. 
T.S. 
T.S. 
T.S. 
T.S. 
T.S. 
T.S. 
T.S. 

80. 
28. 
2^<. 
2H. 
26. 
26. 
26. 
26. 
26. 
26. 
26. 
26. 
26.5 

ai 
a8 
aS 
a8 
a8 
aS 
oB 
aS 
a» 
aS 
aZ 
aS 
aS 

a  Torpedo  tubes. 

The  effective  navy,  including  all  vessels  in  service  and  under  construc- 
tion, consists  of :  — 


Fiist-class  battleships         .        .  12 
Second-class  battle^ip       .  1 

Armored  cruisers  .  .  .2 
Annored  ram  ....  1 
Double-turreted  monitors  .  6 
Steel  single-turret  monitors  .  4 
Iron  single-turret  monitors  .  13 
Protected  cruiseife  .  .13 
Protected  cruisers  sheathed  with 
wood 2 


In  addition  to  Che  above  there  are :  — 


Unprotected  cruisers   . 

Gunboats     .... 

Light-draft  gunboats    . 

Composite  gunboats 

Training  ship  (Naval  Acade- 
my)  

Special  class 

Torpedo-boat  destroyers 

Steel  torpedo  boats 
Real  effective  navy  . 


16 
36 


129 


Submarine  torpedo  boat  .  .  1 
Wood  torpedo  boat  .  .  .1 
Captured  in    Spanish-American 

war 8 

Iron  cruising  vessels  .  .  .6 
Wooden  cruising  vessels  .  .  8 
SaHing  vessels    ....    6 


Tugs 

Wooden  steam  vessels  unfit 

for  sea  service  . 
Wooden  sailing  vessels  unfit 

for  sea  service  . 
Aggregate  number  of  vessels 

in  regular  navy 


6    60 


189 


The  auxiliary  navy  during  the  Spanish  war  consisted  of : 


Merchant  vessels  converted  into 

auxiliary  cruisers    .  .11 

Converted  yachts        .        .        .28 


Special  class 
RiBvenue  cutters  . 
Light-house  tenders     . 

Fish  Commis- 


123 
States  navy    .        312 

given  above,  is  being 

vith. 

ates  the  type  of  war- 

tond-class  battleship/' 

tes  is  on  tonnage,  for 
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Ix  UNITED  STATES 

marine  purposes.  The  other  classification  is  for  naval  purposes.  The 
distinctions,  however,  are  sometimes  so  closely  drawn  as  to  make  it  dlfiS- 
cult  for  a  layman  to  understand  the  difference  between  a  battleship  aud 
a  cruiser.  The  classification  in  the  United  States  navy  resembles  that 
in  the  British  navy  very  closely,  but  differs  from  the  Continental  classifi- 
cations; as,  for  instance,  some  of  Cervera's  fleet  designated  under  the 
Spanish  classification  as  **  first-class  battleships  *^  would  be  called  **  cniis- 
ers  "  in  the  United  States  navy.  The  vessels  denominated  ♦*  battleships  " 
in  the  foregoing  list  are  first-class  according  to  a  general  system  of  classi- 
fication, so  far  as  the  same  can  be  adopted.  The  first-lass  cruisers  are 
of  more  than  5000  tons,  and  exceed  17  knots  in  speed.  So  far  as  the 
batteries  are  concerned,  it  has  been  considered  sufficient  to  give  the  total 
number  of  guns  in  the  main  and  secondary  batteries  respectively,  as  a 
classification  as  to  calibres  is  of  no  great  use  to  the  layman,  while  naval 
officers  have  recourse  to  official  descriptions. 

Specific  information  as  to  a  few  of  the  leading  vessels  in  the  navy  may 
be  of  interest.  In  the  Texas  the  guns  are  mounted  singly  in  two  turrets, 
which  are  sheltered  within  an  oblique  redoubt,  as  in  the  Italia  and  other 
Italian  ships.  The  Oregon^  MassachuseUa,  and  Indiana  are  practically 
identical.  They  have  a  partial  belt  of  17-inch  armor,  7J  feet  wide, 
extending  over  56  per  cent  of  the  whole  length.  This  belt  rises  3  feet 
above  the  water-line,  and  extends  4jf  feet  below :  it  is  capped  by  a  fore 
and  aft  armored  deck.  At  either  end  of  the  belt  are  armored  redoubts 
17  inches  thick,  rising  to  ^  feet  above  the  protective  deck ;  these  redoubts 
protect  the  turning  gear  of  the  turrets  and  all  the  operations  of  loading. 
The  tubes  through  which  the  ammunitioii  is  hoisted  are  also  armored. 
Above  the  belt,  and  extending  from  one  redoubt  to  the  other,  the  side  is 
protected  by  5  inches  of  armor.  The  main  armament  consists  of  four 
13-inch  35-calibre  guns  mounted  in  pairs  in  two  turrets,  one  forward,  one 
aft,  protected  with  17-inch  armor,  placed  on  an  incline,  with  a  horizontal 
cover  of  20- inch  thickness ;  and  eight  8-inch  guns  mounted  in  four  turrets, 
formed  of  inclined  armor  from  81  inches  to  6  inches  thick,  and  placed  at 
the  four  corners  of  a  deck  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  larger  turrets. 
The  length  at  the  water-line  is  848  feet,  beam  62  feet  3  inches,  and  draft 
24  feet.  The  Iowa,  which  is  in  an  earlier  stage  of  construction,  is  of 
similar  design.  The  United  States  battleships  are  to  carry  small  torpedo 
boats  on  their  decks. 

Among  the  coast-defence  vessels  the  ram  Katahdin  deserves  to  ^ 
noted.  She  was  designed  by  Admiral  Ammen,  and,  beyond  a  small  sec- 
ondary battery,  depends  for  offensive  force  upon  her  ability  to  ram  a  foe. 
To  accomplish  this  purpose,  she  can  be  submerged  until  only  her  turtle 
back,  funnel,  and  ventilating  shafts,  all  of  which  are  armored,  remain 
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off  the  coast  of  MassachuflettSf  made  respectiyely  an  average  speed  of  22.81 
and  23.07  knots  per  hour.  The  vessels  are  sister  ships,  and  Uie  following 
description  of  the  Columbia  will  therefore  serve  for  both.  Her  principal 
dimensions,  etc.,  are :  Length,  412  ft.;  beam,  68  ft.;  mean  draft,  23  ft; 
dls{dicement,  7375  tons ;  indicated  horse  power,  20,000,  with  a  maximum 
of  23,000 ;  coal  supply,  760  tons  ;  maximum  coal  stowage,  2000.  She  has 
a  doable  bottom  and  a  protective  deck,  which  rises  from  4|  feet  below  the 
vHer-line  at  the  sides  to  1  foot  above  amidships,  except  at  the  bow  and 
Hera,  where  it  slopes  down  below  the  water-line.  The  protective  deck 
is  4  inches  thick  on  the  slopes  and  2^  inches  thick  elsewhere.  There  can 
be  tbo  a  wall  of  patent  fuel  6  feet  thick  opposite  the  boilers.  The  motive 
power  consists  of  three  sets  of  triple-expansion  vertical  inverted  direct- 
acting  engines,  each  placed  in  a  separate  water-tight  compartment.  Each 
Kt  of  engines  drives  its  own  screw.  One  screw  is  placed  amidships  at  the 
extreme  stem  just  above  the  keel ;  the  other  two  are  set  one  on  each 
quarter,  considerably  forward  and  outboard  of  the  midship  screw  and  4| 
feet  above  it.  For  long  distance,  economical  cruising  the  midship  screw 
ikme  will  be  used,  the  other  two  being  uncoupled  ;  for  medium  speed  the 
twin  screws  ander  each  counter  will  be  worked,  the  midship  screw  being 
uncoupled ;  for  full  speed  all  three  screws  will  be  driven  at  their  highest 
power.     Her  nominal  cruising  radius  is  26,240  miles. 

Forces  Engaged  and  Losses  of  American  Navy  in  Different  Wars 

The  data  relating  to  the  Revolutionary  War  are  necessarily  incom- 
plete; they  are  based  on  the  Battle  Calendar  of  Maclay.  The  killed 
nombered  440  and  the  wounded  463. 

In  the  naval  battles  of  the  War  of  1812  there  were  394  killed  and  838 
wounded. 

In  the  naval  battles  of  the  Mexican  War  (1846  to  1848)  21  were  killed 
and  119  wounded.  The  war  allowance  of  the  navy  was  10,000  men,  but 
it  was  never  filled.  The  peace  allowance  was  7600  men.  In  the  Mexican 
War  the  ox>eration8  of  the  naval  forces  consisted  mainly  in  landing  parties 
and  bombardments.  The  statistics  of  the  loss  of  life  due  to  disease, 
wounds,  accidents,  drownings,  etc.,  cannot  be  furnished. 

The  losses  of  the  navy  during  the  Civil  War  (1861  to  1866)  were  re- 
ported by  the  Sui^geon-General  of  the  Navy  as  4688.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  has  reported  the  casualties  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
as:  — 

Killed 1,406 

Wounded 1»638 

176 

3,220 
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Number 
of 
Casu- 
alties 

Killed 

Wound- 
ed 

Died 
subse- 
quently 
as  Re- 
sult of 
Wounds 

Dis- 
char;ged 

tore- 
turn  to 

Duty 

In- 
valided 
trojii 
Service 

Oon- 
tioaed 
under 
Treat- 
ment 

Action  of  Manila  Bay       . 
Action  off  CienAiegos 
Action  off  Cardenas  . 
Action    off    San     Juan, 

Porto  Rico     . 
Engagement   at   Quanta- 

namo,  Cuba   . 
Engagement  off  Santiago 

(June  22)       . 
Engagement  off  Santiago 

Miscellaneous  — 
Eagle  (July  12)  . 
Bancroft  (Aug.  2) 
Amphitrite  (Aug.  6)  . 
Yankee  (Aug.  11)      . 

Total    . 

9 
12 

8 

8 

22 

10 

11 

1 
1 

1 
1 

0 

1 
5 

1 

1 
1 

? 

1 
0 

9 
11 
8 

7 
1« 

9 

10 

1 
0 
0 
1 

0 
1 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

9 
9 
8 

6 

9 

7 

10 

1 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

8 

1 

0 

0 
0 

0    ■ 
1 

0 

1 
0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

84 

17 

e7 

1 

54 

6 

6 
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Bank 


PASSED  ASSISTANT  SUROEON8  AND 
PASSED   ASSISTANT  PAYMASTERS  — 

First  tire  years  after  date  of  appointment  . 

After  five  years  from  date  of  appointment 
PASSED   ASSISTANT  ENGINEERS  — 

First  fiye  years  afterdate  of  appointment  . 

Seeond  five  years  after  date  of  appointment 

Third  five  years  after  date  of  appointment 

Foarth  flye  years  after  date  of  appointment 
ASSISTANT    SURGEONS,  ASSISTANT  PAY- 
MASTERS, AND  ASSISTANT  ENGINEERS  — 

First  five  years  after  date  of  appointment . 

After  five  years  from  date  of  appointment 
NAVAL  CONSTRUCTORS  — 

First  five  years  after  date  of  appointment . 

Second  Ato  years  after  date  of  appointment 

Third  five  years  after  date  of  appointment 


Fourth  flye  years  after  date  of  appointment 
After  twenty  years  from  date  of  appointm< 
ASSISTANT  NAVAL  CONSTRUCTORS - 


First  foar  years  after  date  of  appointment 

Second  four  years  after  date  of  appointment 

After  ekrfat  years  from  date  of  appointment 

CHAPLAINS  — 

First  five  years  after  date  of  eommisaion    . 
After  five  years  from  date  of  commission  . 

PROFESSORS  OF  MATHEMATICS  AND  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS  — 
First  five  yoars  after  date  of  appointment  . 
Second  fire  years  after  date  of  appointment 
Third  Are  years  after  date  of  appointment 
After  fifteen  years  firom  date  of  appointment 

BOATSWAINS,     GUNNERS,     CARPENTERS, 
SAILMAKER8,   AND  PHARMACISTS  — 
First  three  years  after  date  of  appointment 
Seeond  three  years  after  date  of  appointment 
Third  three  years  after  date  of  appointment 
Fourth  three  years  after  date  of  appointment 
After  twelve  years  from  date  of  appointment 


At  Sea 


On  ShOTe  i  „_  iit-,i«j_^ 


♦«,ooo 

2,S00 

i,ooo 

S,4M) 
SJOO 


1,700 
1,900 


S,600 
2,800 


9,400 
2,700 
8,000 
8,000 


1,200 
1,800 
1,400 
1,000 
l,dOO 


•1,900 
2,000 

1,800 
2.000 
2,2dO 


1,400 
1,600 

8,200 
8,400 
8,700 
4,000 
4,200 

2,000 
2,200 
2,600 

2,000 
2,800 


2,400 
2,700 
8,000 
8,000 


1,000 
1,800 
1,800 
1,600 


•  1,600 
1,700 

1,000 
1,700 
1,900 
1,900 


1.000 
1,200 

2,200 
2,400 
2,700 
8,000 
8,200 

1,000 
1,700 
1,900 

1,600 
1,900 


1,000 
1,800 
2,100 
2,600 


700 

800 

900 

1,000 

1,200 


Rank 


SECRETARY- 

To  Naval  Academy 

CLERKS  — 

First  clerk  to  C^oromandants  of  navy-yards 


Second  clerk^to  Commandants  of  na^-vards . 


To  Commandant  at  navy-vard.  Mare 

To  Commandants  of  naval  stations 

CLERKS  TO  PAYMASTERS  — 

At  navy-yard.  Mare  Island 

At  navy-yards,  Boston,  New  York.  Leafni«  Island,  and  Waahinfton  . 

At  navy-yards,  Portsmootb,  Norfolk,  and  Pensaeok     .... 

At  other  sUtlons 

At  receiving-ships,  Boston,  New  York,  and  League  Island  . 

At  reoeiving-ship.  Mare  Island 

At  other  reeeivbg-shlps,  on  vessels  of  the  first  rate,  aft  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  at  the  Naval  Home 

r>n  v4MK«u  nt  thtk  aAratriH  r^t^  and  to  fleet  paymasters   .... 
md  supply  vessels  and  storeshlps 
revisions  and  clothing  at  navy-yards,  Bos- 
iland,  and  Washington        .... 
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UNITED  STATES 


NoTB.  — From  and  after  July  1, 1870,  the  spirit  ration  is  totally  abolished,  and  in  lleim 
thereof  the  navy  ration,  under  the  appropriation  of  provisions  for  the  navy,  is  dO  cents  pec- 
day. 

No  offloer  on  the  retired  list  of  the  navv  shall  be  employed  on  active  duty  except  in 
time  of  war ;  and  those  oflicers  on  the  retired  list,  and  those  hereafter  retired,  who  were,  or 
who  may  be,  retired  after  40  years'  service,  or  on  attiUning  the  age  of  62  years,  in  con- 
formity with  section  1  of  the  act  of  December,  1861,  and  Its  amendfments  dated  Jane  2^, 
1864.  or  those  who  were  or  mav  be  retired  fi*om  incapacity  resulting  fk-om  long  and  fUthftal 
service,  £rom  wounds  or  injuries  received  in  the  line  of  duty,  from  sickness  or  exposure 
therein,  shall,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  be  entitled  to  75  per  centum  of  the  present  8e& 
pay  of  the  grade  or  rank  which  they  held  at  the  time  of  their  retirement.  The  rear-admirals 
provided  for  in  the  act  of  June  5, 1872,  shall  be  considered  as  having  been  retired  as  reax-- 
admh^s.    [Act  8d  March,  1878.] 

CLASSIFICATION  AND   PAY  OF   PETTY  OFFICERS,  ENLISTED  MEN,   ETC. 

Chief  Petty  Officers 


Seaman  Branch 

Monthly 
Pay 

Artificer  Branch 

Monthly 

Pay 

Special  Branch 

MonthU 
Pay 

Chief  Masters-at- 
Arms  . 

Chief  Boatowains* 
Mates . 

Chief  Gunners' 
Mates . 

Chief  Oun  Captains 

Chief  Quartermas- 
ters    ..       . 

$65 

60 

60 
60 

50 

Chief  Machinists    . 
Chief  Carpenters' 
Mates .       .       . 
Chief  Electricians  . 

$70 

60 
60 

Chief  Yeomen 
Hospital  Stewards 
Banamasters 

$60 
60 
53 

Petty  Officers,  First  Class 

Masters-at-Arms, 

first  class    . 
Boatswains*  Mates, 

first  class    . 
Gunners'  Mates, 

first  class    . 
Gun  Captains, 

first  class    . 
Quartermasters, 

first  class    . 

$40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

Machinists,  first 

class    . 
Boilermakers 
Coppersmiths 
Blacksmiths  . 
Plumbers  and 

Fitters 
Sailmakers'  Mates, 

first  class    . 
Carpenters'  Mates, 

first  class    . 
Water  Tenders 
Electricians,  first 

class    . 

$55 
60 
50 
50 

45 

40 

40 
40 
40 
40 

First  Musicians     . 
Yeomen,  first  class 

$36 
40 

Petty  Officers,  Second  Class 

Masters-at-Arms, 

second  class 
Boatswains'  Mates, 

second  class 
Gunners*  Mates, 

second  class 
Gun  Captains, 

second  class 
Onartermasters. 

$85 
85 
85 
85 

Machinists,  second 

class    . 
Oilers      . 
Carpenters'  Mates, 

second  class 
Printers . 
Electricians,  second 

class    . 

85 
85 

85 

Yeomen,  second 
class  . 

$85 
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CLASSIFICATION   AND  PAT  OP  PETTY  0FFICEB8,  ENLISTED  MEN,  ETC. 

I  —  Continued 

Seamen,  First  Class 


seaman  Bnnch 


Monthly 
Pay 


Artifloor  Branch 


Monthly 
Pay 


Special  Branch 


Monthly 
Pay 


Senma  Qanners    . 
Scamea  . 
Ipprentloes,    first 


$26 
21 


Firemen,  first  class 


$85 


Musicians,   first 


$28 


Seamen,  Second  Class 


Ordinary  Seamen  . 
A^rentioea,  second 


$19 
1& 


Firemen,   second 

class  • 

Shipwrights   . 
Saiunakers 


$80 
85 
25 


Musicians,  second 
class    . 

Buglers  . 

Hospital  Appren- 
tices   . 


$80 


Seamen,  Third  Class 


Luidsmen  .  |    $16 

I  AmrenUoea,    third  | 


Coal  Passers 


$» 


ME9SMEN   BRANCH 


Stewards  to  Commanders-in-Chief 
Ceoks  to  CommaDders<in-Ohlef  . 
Stewards  to  Commandants  . 
Cooks  to  Comnumdants 
Cabin  Stewarda     . 
CaMn  Cooks . 
Wardroom  Stewards 
Wardroom  Cooks 
I  Steovge  Stewards 


Steerage  Cooks 
Warrant  Ofllcers*  Stewards 
Warrant  Ofllcers*  Cooks 
Ship's  Cooks,  first  class 
Ship's  Cooks,  second  class  . 
Ship's  Cooks,  third  class     . 
Ship's  Cooks,  fourth  class    . 
Mess  Attendants  . 


$22 
24 
20 
85 
80 
25 
20 
16 


(1)  Cockswains  detailed  as  Cockswains  of  boats  propelled  by  machinery-,  or  as  Cock- 
swains to  Commanders-In-Chief;  shall  receive  $5  per  month  In  addition  to  theh*  pay. 

m  Seamen  in  charge  of  holds  shall  receive  $o  per  month  in  addition  to  their  pay. 

i9)  Landsmen  assigned  to  duty  as  Jacks-of-the.Dust,  or  as  Lamplighters,  shall  receive 
$5  per  month  in  addition  to  their  pay. 

(4)  Any  person  who,  after  having  enlisted  in  the  navy  for  a  term  of  three  years  and 
received  an  honorable  discbarge,  or  a  recommendation  for  refinllstment,  upon  the  expiration 
of  bis  term  of  service,  rednllsts  for  three  years  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  his 
diseliai^e,  Ahall  receive  an  Increase  of  $1  per  month  to  the  pay  prescribed  for  the  rating  in 
which  be  aervee  for  each  consecutive  re^nUstment. 

Twenty  oenta  per  month  Is  deducted  from  the  pay  due  each  OflBoer,  Seaman,  and  Marine 
ia  ttke  navy,  to  be  applied  to  the  fiind  for  Naval  Hospitals. 

MARINE  CORPS  PAT  TABLE 
^  [An  officers  belp^^«  rank  of  Brigj^iler-General  are  entlUed  to^lO  per  cent.  In  addltlonjto 
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NON-COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS,  MUSICIANS,  AND  PRIVATES 

["  CIms  8  is  the  term  used  to  desi^ate  pav  of  men  who  have  ever  received  reSnllated 
pay  under  the  act  of  Aug.  4,  18M,  but  have  allowed  a  longer  period  than  three  months  to 
elapse  before  again  enlisting.  The  amount  is  the  same  as  that  received  by  a  man  serving  In 
the  fifth  year  of  a  first  enlistment." 

Twenty  (20)  cents  oer  month  will  oontinae  to  be  deducted  from  the  rates  below,  as  usual, 
for  the  Navy  Hospital  Fund. 

Members  of  the  Marine  Band  are  allowed  $4  per  month  in  addition  to  rates  of  pay  as 
given  below  for  playing  at  the  White  House  and  Public  Grounds,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  Congress  of  Aug.  18, 1856.] 


First  enlistment  or  first  five  years 

Grade 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Sergeant-mi^r     .... 

$28 

•28 

$24 

$26 

$26 

88 

28 

24 

26 

26 

Drum  major 

25 

25 

26 

27 

28 

First  sergeant      . 

25 

26 

26 

27 

28 

Sergeant 

18 

18 

19 

20 

21 

Corporal 

16 

16 

16 

17 

18 

Drummer  and  flfer 

18 

18 

14 

16 

16 

Private 

18 

18 

14 

15 

16 

Leader  of  the  band 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

Musician,  first  class 

84 

84 

85 

86 

87 

Musician,  second  class 

20 

20 

21 

22 

28 

Musician,  third  cUus  . 

17 

17 

18 

19 

20 

Fhrst 

Second 

Thini 

Fourth 

Refinlist- 

Re^nlist- 

Re«nli8^ 

Re^nlist- 

Grade 

ment  or 

ment  or 

ment  or 

mentor 

Chiss8 

Second  5 

TWrd6 

Fourths 

Finh5 

Years 

Years 

Years 
$80 

Years 

Sergeant-mi^or     .... 

$28 

$29 

$81 

$26 

Quartermaster-sergeant 

28 

29 

80 

81 

26 

Drum  major 

80 

81 

82 

88 

28 

First  sergeant 

80 

81 

82 

88 

23 

Sergeant 

28 

24 

26 

26 

21 

Corporal 

80 

21 

22 

28 

18 

Drummer  and  flfer 

18 

19 

20 

21 

16 

Private. 

18 

19 

20 

21 

16 

Leader  of  the  band 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

Musician,  first  class 

89 

40 

41 

42 

87 

Musician,  second  class 

25 

26 

27 

28 

28 

Musician,  third  class   . 

22 

28 

24 

25 

20 

The  relative  rank  of  army  and  navy  officers  is  as  follows : 

Admirals  rank  with  Generals. 

Vice- Admirals  rank  with  Lieatenant-Generals. 

Rear- Admirals  rank  with  Major-Generals. 

Commodores  rank  with  Brigadier-Generals. 

Captains  rank  with  Colonels. 

Commanders  rank  with  Lieutenant-Colonels. 

Lieutenant-Commanders  rank  with  Majors. 

Lieutenants  rank  with  Captains. 

Ensigns  rank  with  Lieutenants 
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Leoislatiye 

The  whole  legislatire  power  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  in 
a  Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives.   The  Senate  consists  of  two  members  from  each  State, 
chosen  bj  the  State  Legislatures  for  six  years.     Senators  must 
be  not  less  than  thirty  years  of  age;  must  have  been  citizens 
of  the  United  States  for  nine  vears ;  and  be  residents  in  the 
States  for   which   they  are  chosen.     Besides   its  legislative 
functions,  the  Senate  is  intrusted  with  the  power  of  ratifying 
or  rejecting  all  treaties  made  by  the  President  with  foreign 
powers,  a  two-thirds  majority  of  senators  present   being  re- 
quired for  ratification.    The  Senate  is  also  invested  with  the 
power  of  confirming  or  rejecting  all  appointments  to  office 
made  by  the  President,  and  its  members  constitute  a  High 
Court  of  Impeachment     The  judgment  in  the  latter  case  ex- 
tends only  to  removal  from  office  and  disqualification.     The 
House  of  Representatives  has  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 
The  House   of   Representatives  is  composed  of  members 
elected  every  second  year  by  the  vote  of  citizens  who,  according 
to  the  laws  of  their  respective  States,  are  qualified  to  vote.     In 
general  such  voters  are  all  male  citizens  over  21  years  of  age. 
Neither  race  nor  color  affects  the  right  of  citizens.    The  fran- 
chise is  not  absolutely  universal;  residence  for  at  least  one 
year  in  most  States  (in  Rhode  Island  and  Kentucky  two  years, 
m  Michigan  and  Maine  three  months)  is  necessary,  in  some 
States  the  payment  of  taxes,  in  others  registration.    On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  Western  States  admit  to  the  franchise 
unnaturalized  persons,  who  have  formally  declared  their  in- 
tention to  become  citizens.     Untaxed  Indians  are  excluded 
from  the  franchise,  in  most  States  convicts,  in  some  States 
duellists  and  fraudulent  voters ;  in  Massachusetts  voters  are  re- 
quired to  be  able  to  read  English,  and  in  Mississippi  and  South 
Carolina  there   are  also  educational   restrictions.     Colorado, 
Idaho,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  admit  women  to  the  franchise  on 
^ual  terms  with  men.    The  number  of  members  to  which  each 
State  is  entitled  is  determined  by  the  census  taken  every  ten 
years.     By  the  Apportionment  Act  consequent  on  the  census 
of  189(),  the  number  of  representatives  was  357,  distributed  as 
follows : 
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Alabama 

.    9 

Arkansas 

.    6 

California 

.    7 

Colorado 

.    2 

Connecticut 

.    4 

Delaware 

.     1 

Florida  . 

.    2 

Georgia . 

.  11 

Idaho     . 

.     1 

Illinois  . 

.  22 

Indiana . 

.  13 

Iowa 

.  11 

Kansas  . 

.     8 

Kentucky 

.  11 

Louisiana 

.    6 

uaii.rju   oLALZso 

Maine  . 

.    4 

Ohio       . 

.  21 

Maryland 

.     6 

Oregon  . 

.     2 

Massachusetts 

.  13 

Pennsylvania 

.  30 

Michigan 

.  12 

Rhode  Island 

.     2 

Minnesota 

.     7 

South  Carolina 

.     7 

Mississippi    . 

.     7 

South  Dakota 

.     2 

Missouri 

.  16 

Tennessee 

.  10 

Montana 

.     1 

Texas     . 

.  13 

Nebraska 

.    6 

Utah      . 

.     1 

Nevada 

.     1 

Vermont 

.     2 

New  Hampshire 

.    2 

Virginia 

.  10 

New  Jersey  . 

.    8 

Washington  . 

.     2 

New  York     . 

.  34 

West  Virginia 

.     4 

North  Carolina 

.    9 

Wisconsin      . 

.  10 

North  Dakota 

.     1 

Wyoming 

.     1 

Total    . 

367 

On  the  basis  of  the  last  census  there  is  one  representative  to 
every  173,900  inhabitants.  The  popular  vote  for  President  in 
1896  was  about  14,000,000,  or  nearly  one  in  five  of  the  entire 
population.  In  1890  there  were  in  the  United  States  16,940,- 
311  males  of  voting  age  —  21  years  and  over,  including  un- 
naturalized foreigners. 

The  next  apportionment  will  be  based  upon  the  Federal 
census  of  1900,  the  results  of  which  census  will  be  reported  to 
the  Congress  assembling  the  first  Monday  in  December  of  that 
year,  the  Congress  passing  an  apportionment  act  providing  the 
requisite  number  of  representatives  from  each  State,  and  noti- 
fying the  respective  States  of  this  action.  Each  State  will 
then  rearrange  its  congressional  districts  for  the  next  election, 
which  will  take  place  in  November,  1902,  and  the  apportion- 
ment then  established  in  accordance  with  the  next  enumeration 
will  hold  for  ten  years.  The  apportionment  at  the  various 
censuses  has  been  as  follows: 


Under 

Cbnsits 

Appobtionmknt 

Whole 
Number 
of  Rep- 
resenCa- 
tivea 

Year 

Popolfttion 

Year 

Ratio 

GoDBtitutlon 

First  Censas 

mo 

-tOAA 

8,929,214 

1789 
1798 

80,000 
88,000 

OO   AAA 

66 
105 
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MPRESKNTATION  OP  THE  STATES  UNDER  THE  TENTH  AND  ELEYENTH 
CENSUSES,  WITH  INCKEA8E  UNDER  THE  LATTER 


State 

Ckksus 
(825 

SKBS) 

GSHSDB 

(856  Mbmbbss) 

State 

Tbhth 
Crnbus 

BXBS) 

Elbyimth 

Cbhsus 

(856  Mbmbbbs) 

Number 

Number 

Increase 

Number 

Number 

Increase 

8 
6 
6 
1 
4 
1 
2 
10 

20 

18 

11 
7 

11 
6 
4 
6 

12 

11 
5 
7 
14 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

Montana    . 
Nebraska  .       . 
Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
North  CaroUna  . 
North  Dakota   . 
Ohio  . 

Pennsylrania    . 
Rhode  Island     . 
Sooth  Carolina  . 
Soath  Dakota    . 
Tennessee . 
Texas 
Vermont    . 
Vii^nia     . 
Washlnjrton 
West  Virginia   . 
Wisconsin  . 
Wyoming  . 

1 

1 
2 
7 

84 
9 

21 

1 

28 
2 
7 

10 
11 
2 
10 

4 
9 

84 

21 
80 

10 
18 

10 

10 
1 

" 

Since  the  census  of  1890  Utah  has  been  admitted  as  a  State  with  one 
representative,  making  the  present  membership  of  the  House  357. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  representatives 
must  not  be  less  than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  must  have  been 
citizens  of  the  United  States  for  seven  years,  and  be  residents 
in  the  States  from  which  they  are  chosen.  In  addition  to  the 
representatives  from  the  States,  the  House  admits  a  "  delegate" 
from  each  organized  Territory,  who  has  the  right  to  speak  on 
any  subject  and  to  make  motions,  but  not  to  vote.  The  dele- 
gates are  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  representatives. 

Each  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  is  made  by  the  Consti- 
tution the  "judge  of  the  elections,  retunis,  and  qualifications 
of  Its  own  members";  and  each  of  the  houses  may,  with  the 
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all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when  rati- 
fied by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States, 
or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  other 
mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  Congress. 

Slavery  was  abolished  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
adopted  Dec.  18,  1865.  The  vast  change  in  the  political  and 
social  organization  of  the  Republic  made  by  this  new  funda- 
mental law  was  completed  by  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
Amendments  of  the  Constitution,  adopted  in  1868  and  1870, 
which  gave  to  the  former  slaves  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  citizenship. 

Under  an  act  of  Congress  approved  Jan.  20, 1874,  the  salary 
of  a  senator,  representative,  or  delegate  in  Congress  is  $5000 
per  annum  with  travelling  expenses  calculated  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  cents  per  mile,  by  the  most  direct  route  of  usual  travel, 
and  similar  return,  once  for  each  session  of  Congress.  There 
is  also  an  annual  allowance  of  $125  for  stationery,  etc.,  for 
each  member.  The  salary  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is,  under  the  same  Act  of  Congress,  $8000 
per  annum. 

No  senator  or  representative  can,  during  the  time  for  which 
he  is  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  imder  authority  of 
the  United  States  which  shall  have  been  created  or  the  emolu- 
ments of  which  shall  have  been  increased  during  such  time ; 
and  no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States  can 
be  a  member  of  either  house  during  his  continuance  in  office. 
No  religious  test  is  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or 
public  trust  under  the  United  States. 

The  period  usually  termed  "  a  Congress  "  in  legislative  lan- 
guage continues  for  two  years;  as,  for  example,  from  noon, 
March  4,  1899,  until  March  4, 1901,  at  which  latter  time  the 
term  of  the  representatives  to  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress  expires, 
and  the  term  of  the  new  House  of  Representatives  commences ; 
but  a  new  Congress  does  not  assemble,  unless  called  together 
by  the  President  in  special  session,  until  the  first  Monday  in 
December  following,  and  the  organization  of  the  House,  that 
is,  the  election  of  the  Speaker  and  other  officers,  takes  place 
on  the  first  assembling,  whether  in  special  session  after  the 
4th  of  March  of  every  second  year,  as  stated,  or  on  the  first 
Monday  in  December  after  its  term  begins.  While  the  sessions 
of  the  Senate  are  held  contemporaneously  with  those  of  the 
House,  its  organization  may  continue  from  Congress  to  Con- 
gress. 
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There  are  usually  two  sessions  of  each  Congress — the  first 
or  long  session,  which  may  hold  until  adjourned  by  resolution 
of  the  two  Houses,  and  the  short  session,  which  is  the  closing 
one,  and  which  expires  on  the  4th  of  March  every  second  year, 
the  new  Congress  beginning  its  term  the  same  day. 

Neither  house  of  Congress  can  adjourn  for  more  than  three 
days  at  any  one  time  without  the  joint  action  of  both.  In 
case  of  a  disagreement  of  the  two  houses  as  to  adjournment, 
the  President  has  the  right  to  prorogue  the  Congress. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  as  before  stated,  is 
President  of  the  Senate,  but  he  has  no  vote  unless  there  is  a 
tie.  The  Senate  has  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments, 
and  it  acts  upon  the  nominations  for  appointment  by  the 
President;  it  also  acts  upon  treaties  submitted  to  it  by  the 
administration.  The  Senate  may  be  called  in  extra  session 
for  these  purposes  by  the  President  without  the  Congress 
being  called  together. 

All  bills  for  raising  revenue  must  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with 
amendments  to  such  bills,  as  on  all  other  bills. 

By  Article  I.,  Section  8,  of  the  Constitution,  the  Congress 
has  power  — 

To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States ;  bat  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout 
the  United  States ; 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ; 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes; 

To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws  on 
the  sabject  of  bankmptcies  throughout  the  United  States  ; 

To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix 
the  standard  of  wei^ts  and  measures ; 

To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  United  States ; 

To  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads ; 

To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for 
limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respect- 
iTe  writings  and  discoveries ; 

To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court ; 

To  defini  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas, 
and-ofifences  against  the  law  of  nations ; 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules 
concerning  captures  on  land  and  water ; 

To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that 
nse  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years ; 

To  provide  aud  maintain  a  navy ; 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces; 
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To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  suppress  insurrections  and  repel  invasions; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and 
for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  reserving  to  the  States,  respectively,  the  appointment  of 
the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the  dis- 
cipline prescribed  by  Congress ; 

To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  such  dis- 
trict (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular 
States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places 
purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the 
same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards, 
and  other  needful  buildings ;  and 

To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  con- 
stitution in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or 
officer  thereof. 

THE   SENATE 

President.  — Vice-President  Garret  A.  Hobart. 

President  pro  tempore.  —  William  P.  Frye. 

Secretary  to  the  Vice-President.  —  Frederick  Evans. 

Chaplain.  —  Rev.  William  H.  Milburn. 

Secretary  of  the  Senate.  —  William  R.  Cox, 

Chief  Clei'k.  —John  S.  McEwan. 

Principal  Legislative  Clerk,  ^  Henry  K.-Gilfry. 

Reading  Clerk.  —  A.  C.  Parkinson. 

Minute  and  Journal  Clerk.  —  H.  B.  McDonald. 

Financial  Clerk.  —  R.  B.  Nixon. 

Librarian.  —  A.  W.  Church. 

Sergeant-at-arms.  —  Richard  J.  Bright. 

Assistant  Doorkeeper.  —  Alonzo  H.  Stewart. 

Postmaster  of  the  Senate.  —  James  A.  Ci'ystal. 

Superintendent  of  Document  Boom.  —  Amzi  Smith. 

COMMENCEMENT  AND  EXPIRATION  OF  THE  TERMS  OP  SERVICE  OP 

SENATORS 

Class  I. — Senators  whose  Terms  op  Service  Expire  March  4,  1901 

(Thirty  Senators  in  this  class) 

[R.,  Republican;  D.,  Democrat;  P.,  Populist;  8.  R.,  Silver  Republican;  8.  Silver; 

Ind.,  Independent] 


Name 

Residence 

Commencement 
of  Service 

Bacon,  Augustus  0. 
Baker,  Lucien 
Berry,  James  H.  . 
Butler,  Marion 
Caffery,  Donelson 
Carter,  Thomas  H. 
Chandler,  William  E. 
Chilton,  Horace    . 

D. 
R. 
D. 
P. 
D. 
R. 
R. 
D. 

Macon,  Ga. 
Leavenworth,  Kan  . 
Bentonville,  Ark.     . 
Raleigh,  N.C.   . 
Franklin,  La.  . 
Helena,  Mont. 
Concord,  N.H. 
Tyler,  Tex. 

Mfir.   4,1895 
Mar.   4,1895 
Mar.  25,  1886 
Mar.    4,  1895 
Jan.    7,1893 
Mar.   4,1895 
June  19, 1889 
Mar.    4,  1895 
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CaUom,  Shelby  M. 

R. 

Springfield,  IlL 

Elkins,  Stephen  B. 

R. 

Elkii.s,  W.  Va. 

Frye,  WiUiam  P.  . 

R. 

Lewiston,  Me.  . 

Gev,  John  H.        .         .         . 

R. 

Burlington,  Iowa 

Hoar,  George  F.    . 

R. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Kenney,  Richard  R.      . 

D. 

Dover,  Del. 

Lindsay,  William  . 

D. 

Fi-ankfort,  Ky. 

McBride,  George  W.     . 

R. 

St.  Helens,  Ore. 

McMillan,  James  . 

R. 

Detroit,  Mich. . 

Martin,  Thomas  S. 

D. 

Scottsville,  Va. 

Morgan,  John  T.  . 

D. 

Selma,  Ala. 

Nelson,  Knute 

R. 

Alexandria,  Minn. 

Pettigrew,  Richard  F.  . 

S.R. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak 

SeweU,  WiUiam  J. 

R. 

Camden,  N.J.  . 

Shoup,  George  L. 

R. 

Boise,  Idaho    . 

SalliTan,  Will  Van  Amberg* 

D. 

Oxford,  Miss.  . 

Thurston,  John  M. 

R. 

Omaha,  Neb.    . 

Tillman,  Benjamin  R.  . 

D. 

Trenton,  S.C.  . 

Turley,  Thomas  B. 

D. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Warren,  Francis  E.      . 

R. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Wetmore,  George  P.     . 

R. 

Newport,  R.I.  . 

1  Wolcott,  Edward  0.     . 

R. 

Denver,  Col.    . 

Mar.  4, 
Mar.  4, 
Mar.  8, 
Mar.  4, 
Mar.  '4, 
Feb.  6, 
Feb.  21, 
Mar.  4, 
Mar.  4, 
Mar.  4, 
Mar.  4, 
Mar.  4, 
Dec.  2, 
Mar.  4, 
Dec.  29, 
May  20, 
Mar.  4, 
Mar.  4, 
July  20, 
Mar.  4, 
Mar.  4, 
Mar.   4, 


1883 
1805 
1881 
1895 
1877 
1897 
1893 
1895 
1889 
1895 
1877 
1896 
1889 
1895 
1890 
1898 
1895 
1895 
1897 
1895 
1895 
1889 


>  Appointed  to  fill  ft  vftcftncjr. 


Class  II. — Sbkators  whose  Tbrms  or  Servicb  Expire  March  4, 1903 

(Thirty  Senfttore  in  this  clftss) 


ibuque,  Iowa 
irietta,  Ga.  . 
irion,  Ky.     . 
lianapolis,  Ind.    . 
icinnati,  O. 
ncord,  N.H. 
vils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 
iwood,  Kan. 
v^iston,  Idaho 
ishington,  Ark.    . 
Id  Hill,  Nev. 
lerdeen,  S.  Dak.  . 
w  Orleans,  La.     . 
nnettsville,  S.C.   . 
nsacola,  Fla. 
icago.  111.     . 
•afford,  Vt.  . 
iladelphia,  Pa.     . 


Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

28, 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

,Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

June 

May  14, 

Mar. 

4, 

Mar. 

4, 

Mar. 

4, 

1873 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1891 
1891 
1897 
1897 
1885 
1873 
1891 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1867 
1897 


by  Governor  of  Vermont  to  flU  vacftncy 
elects. 
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Class  II — Continued 


Name 

Residence 

Commencement 
ofSerrioe 

Perkins,  George  C. 
Pettus,  Edmund  W.      . 
Piatt,  Orville  H.   . 
Piatt,  Thomas  C. . 
Pritchard,  Jeter  C. 
Rawlins,  Joseph  L. 
Simon,  Joseph 
Spooner,  John  C. . 
Teller,  Henry  M.  . 
Turner,  George     . 
Vest,  George  G.    . 
Wellington,  George  L. 

R. 
D. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
D. 
R. 
R. 
S.R. 
P. 
D. 
R. 

Oakland,  Cal.  . 
Selma,  Ala.      . 
Meriden,  Conn. 
Owego,  N.Y.    . 
Madison,  N.C. 
Salt  Lake,  Utah       . 
Portland,  Ore. 
Madison,  Wis. 
Central  City,  Col.    . 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.     . 
Cumberland,  Md.    . 

July  22, 1893 
Mar.   4,1897 
Mar.   4,1879 
Mar.   4,1897 
Jan.  24,  1895 
Mar.   4,1897 
Dec.    5,1898 
Mar.   4,1897 
Mar.   4,  1885 
Mar.    4,1897 
Mar.    4,1879 
Mar.    4,1897 

Class  III.  —  Sekators  whose  Terms  of  Service  Expire  Mar.  4,  1905 

(Thirty  Senators  In  this  class) 

Aldrich,  Nelson  W. 
Bate,  WUliam  B.  . 
Beveridge,  Albert  J. 
Burrows,  Julius  C. 
Clark,  Clarence  D. 
Clark,  William  A. 
Cockrell,  Francis  M. 
Culberson,  Charles  A. 
Daniel,  John  W.  . 
Davis,  Cushman  K. 
Depew,  Chauncey  M. 
Foster,  Addison  G. 
Hale,  Eugene 
Hanna,  Marcus  A, 
Hawley,  Joseph  R. 
Hayward,  Monroe  L. 
Kean,  John  . 
Lodge,  Henry  Cabot 

R. 
D. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 

Providence,  R.I. 
Nashville,  Tenn.      . 
Indianapolis,  Ind.    . 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.    . 
Evanston,  Wyo. 
Butte,  Mont. 
Warrensburg,  Mo.  . 
Dallas,  Tex.     . 
Lynchburg,  Va. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
New  York,  N.Y.       . 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
Ellsworth,  Me. 
Cleveland,  0.  . 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Nebraska  City,  Neb. 
Elizabeth,  NJ. 
NahAnt,  Mass. . 

Oct     5, 1881 
Mar.   4,1887 
Mar.   4,1899 
Jan.  23, 1895 
Feb.    6,1895 
Mar.   4,1899 
Mar.   4,1875 
Mar.   4,  1899 
Mar.   4,1887 
Mar.    4,1887 
Mar.   4,1899 
Mar.   4,1899 
Mar.   4,  1881 
Mar.   4,1897 
Mar.   4,1881 
Mar.   4,  1899 
Mar.   4,1899 
Mar.   4,1893 
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HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIYB8 

Speaker. — Thomas  B.  Beed. 

Private  Secretary  to  the  Weaker,  — AmoB  L.  Allen. 

Chaplain.  —  Rev.  Henry  N.  Couden, 

Clerk  of  the  Hottse.  —  Alexander  ifcDotmZ^. 

Chi^  Clerk.  —  William  J.  Browning. 

Clerk  of  Document  Room. — John  H.  Evans. 

Sergeant^U-Arms, — Benjamin  F.  Russell. 

Doorkeeper.  —  W.  J.  Glenn. 

Superintendent  of  Folding  Room.  —  F.  B.  Lyon. 

Superintendent  of  Document  Room.  —  C.  H.  Pierce. 

Postmaster. — Joseph  0.  McElroy. 

Clerk  in  Charge  of  Concessional  Record  at  Capitol.  —  W.  A.  Smith. 

The  forgoing  are  the  chief  officers  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress.    The 
terms  of  all  the  members  thereof  expire  March  4,  1800. 

The  members-elect  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress  are  as  follows :  — 

[R.,  S^mhttcan ;    D.,  Democrat:    P.,  Populist;    F.,  Fusion;    8.,  Stlvor;    O.D.,  Oold 
Democrat ;  *  Member  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Congrees.] 


1.  »  George  W.  Taylor,  D. 

2.  •  Jesse  F.  StalUngs,  D. 

3.  •  Henry  D.  Clayton,  D. 

4.  •  Gaston  A.  Bobbins,  D. 

5.  •  Willis  Brewer,  D. 


ALABAMA 

6.  'John  H.  Bankhead,  D. 

7.  John  L.  Bnmett,  D. 

8.  •Joseph  Wheeler,  D. 
0.  •O.  W.  Underwood,  D. 


1.  'P.  D.  McCulloch,  D. 

2.  »  John  8.  Little,  D. 

3.  •Thomas  C.  McBae,  D. 

1.  •  John  A.  Barham,  B. 

2.  •  M.  De  Vries,  D. 

3.  Victor  H.  Metcalf,  B. 

4.  Jnlios  Kahn,  B. 


ABKANSAS 

4.  •  William  L.  Terry,  D. 

5.  *  Hugh  A.  Dinsmore,  D. 

6.  'S.  Brundidge,  jr.,  D. 
CALIFOBNIA 

5.  *  Eugene  F.  Loud,  B. 

6.  B.  J.  Walters,  B. 

7.  J.  C.  Needham,  B. 


L  ♦John  F.  Shafroth,  8. 

L  •£.  Stevens  Henry,  B. 
2.  •KD.Sperry,  B. 


COLOBADO 

I     2.  'John C.Bell,  P. 
CONNECTICUT 

I      8.  •  Charles  A.  Bussell,  B. 
I      4.  *Ebenezer  J.  Hill,  B. 
DELAWARE 
At  large— John  H.  Hoffecker,  B. 
FLORIDA 


A         A  Tk- 
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UNITED  STATES 


IDAHO 

At  laige — James  Gann,  P. 
ILLINOIS 


1.  *  James  R.  Mann,  R. 

2.  •  William  Lorimer,  R. 

3.  George  P.  Foster,  D. 

4.  Thomas  Cusack,  D. 

5.  Edward  T.  Noonan,  D. 

6.  *  Henry  S.  Boutell,  R. 

7.  •  George  E.  Fobs,  R. 

8.  •  Albert  J.  Hopkins,  R. 

9.  *  Robert  R.  Hitt,  R. 

10.  •  George  W.  Prince,  R. 

11.  •  Walter  Reeves,  R. 

1.  •  J.  A.  Hemenway,  R. 

2.  *  Robert  W.  Miers,  D. 

3.  *  William  T.  Zenor,  D. 

4.  *  F.  M.  Griffith,  D. 
6.  *  G.  W.  Faris,  R. 

6.  James  E.  Watson,  R. 

7.  •  Jesse  Overstreet,  R. 


1.  Thomas  Hedge,  R. 

2.  Joseph  R.  Lane,  R. 

3.  *D.  B.  Henderson,  R. 

4.  Gilbert  N.  Haughen,  R. 

5.  *Robert  G.  Cousins,  R. 

6.  *J.  F.  Lacey,  R. 

At  large— W.  J.  Bailey,  R. 

1.  •Charles  Curtis,  R. 

2.  J.  D.  Bowersock,  R. 

3.  *E.  R.  Ridgeley,  F. 

1.  ♦Charles  K.  Wheeler,  D. 

2.  Henry  D.  Allen,  D. 

3.  'John  S.  Rhea,  D. 

4.  *David  H.  Smith,  D. 

5.  Oscar  Turner,  D. 

6.  'Albert  S.  Berry,  D. 

1.  'Adolph  Meyer,  D. 

2.  •Robert  C.  Davey,  D. 

3.  *Robert  F.  Broussard,  D. 


12. 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


•  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  R. 

13.  •  Vespasian  Warner,  R. 

14.  'Joseph  V.Graff,  R. 
""^    •  Benjamin  F.  Marsh,  R. 

William  E.  Williams,  D. 
Benjamin  F.  Caldwell,  D. 

•  Thomas  M.  Jett,  D. 

19.  Joseph  B.  Crowley,  D. 

20.  James  R.  Williams,  D. 

21.  William  A.  Rodenburg,  R. 

22.  *  George  W.  Smith,  R. 

INDL^A 

8.  George  W.  Cromer,  R. 
0.  *  Charles  B.  Landis,  R. 

10.  •  E.  D.  Crumpacker,  R. 

11.  'George  W.  Steele,  R. 

12.  'J.  M.  Robinson,  D. 

13.  Abraham  L.  Brick,  R. 


IOWA 

7 


•John  A.  T.  Hull,  R. 

8.  •William  P.  Hepburn,  R. 

9.  Smith  McPherson,  R. 

10.  ♦J.  P.  Dolliver,  R. 

11.  Lot  Thomas,  R. 


EANSAS 

4.  J.  M.  MUler,  R. 

5.  W.  A.  Calderhead,  R. 

6.  W.  A.  Reeder,  R. 

7.  C.  LLong,  R. 

KENTUCKY 

7.  •Evan  E.  Settle,  D. 

8.  George  G.  Gilbert,  D. 

9.  •Samuel  J.  Pugh,  R. 

10.  •T.  Y.  Fitzpatrick,  D. 

11.  Vincent  Boreing,  R. 


1.  •Thomas  B.  Reed,  R. 

2.  •Nelson  Din^^ey,  R.i 


LOUISLAJ^A 

4.  Phanor  Brezeals,  D. 

5.  *Samuel  T.  Baird,  D. 

6.  •S.  M.  Robertson,  D. 

MAINE 

I     3.  •Edwin  C.  Burleigh,  R. 

I    4.  •Charles  A.  Boutelle,  B. 


1  Died  JftB.  18,1899. 
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1.  John  W.  Smith,  D. 
1  •William  B.  Baker,  R. 
t  Frank  C.  Wachter,  R. 


MARYLAND 

4.  James  W.  Denny,  D. 

5.  *Sydney  E.  Mudd,  R. 

6.  George  A.  Pearre,  R. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


1.  •George  P.  lAwrence,  R. 

2.  'F.  H.  Gmet4;,  R. 

3.  J.  R.  Thayer,  G.  D. 

4.  »G.  W.  Weymouth,  R. 
&.  »William  S.  Knox,  R. 

6.  •William  H.  Moody,  R. 

7.  E.  W.  Roberts,  R. 


1.  •John  B.  Corliss,  R. 

2.  Henry  C.  Smith,  R. 

3.  Washington  Gardner,  R. 

4.  •£.  Lame  Hamilton,  R. 

5.  *William  A.  Smi^  R. 

6.  •Samuel  W.  Smith,  R. 


1.  'James  A-  Tawney,  R. 

2.  •James  T.  McCleary,  R, 

3.  •Joel  P.  Heatwole,  R. 

4.  •Fred  C.  Stevens,  R. 


1.  •John  M.  Allen,  D. 

2.  «Thoma8  Spight,  D. 
8.  •T.  C.  Catchings,  D. 
4.  •Andiew  F.  Fox,  D. 


8.  •Samuel  W.  McCall,  R. 

9.  •J.  F.  Fitzgerald,  D. 

10.  Henry  F.  Naphen,  D. 

11.  •Charles  F.  Sprague,  R. 

12.  •William  C.  Lowering,  R. 

13.  •William  S.  Greene,  R. 


MICHIGAN 

7.  Edgar  Weeks,  R. 

8.  J.  W.  Fordney,  R. 

9.  •Roswell  P.  Bishop,  R. 
10.  •R.  O.  Crump,  R. 
IL  •WUliam  S.  Mesick,  R. 
12.  •Carlos  D.  Sheldon,  R. 

MINNESOTA 

6.  •Loren  Fletcher,  R. 

6.  •Page  Morris,  R. 

7.  •Frank  M.  Eddy,  R. 

MISSISSIPPI 

5.  •John  S.  Williams,  D. 

6.  •F.  A.  McLam,  D. 

7.  •Patrick  Henry,  D. 


MISSOURI 


1.  •James  T.  Uoyd,  D. 

2.  William  W.  Rucker,  D. 

3.  John  Dougherty,  D. 

4.  •Charl^  F.  Cochran,  D. 
o.  •William  S.  Cowherd,  D. 

6.  •D.  A.  De  Armond,  D. 

7.  •James  Cooney,  D. 

a  •Richard  P.  Bland,  D. 


9.  •Champ  Clark,  D. 

10.  •Richard  Bartholdt,  R. 

11.  •Charles  F.  Joy,  R. 

12.  •Charles  E.  Pearce,  R. 

13.  •Edward  S.  Robb,  D. 

14.  •W.  D.  Vandiver,  D. 

15.  •M.  E.  Benton,  D. 


1.  Ehner  J.  Burkett,  K. 

2.  «  David  H.  Mercer,  B. 

3.  John  S.  Robinson,  F. 


MONTANA 

At  large— A.  J.  Campbell,  D. 

NEBRASKA 

4.   •WiUiamL.  Stark,  F. 
6.   •R.  D.  Sutherland,  F. 
6.   •WiUiamL.  Greene,  F.i 
NEVADA 
At  large— •F.  G.  Newlands,  S. 

» Died  March  11, 18W.  rf^f^n]f> 
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UNITED  STATES 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
1.  •  CyruB  A.  Sulloway,  R.  I     2.  •  Frank  G.  Clarke,  R. 


1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 


NEW  JERSEY 


•  H.  C.  Loudenslagerf  R. 

•  John  J.  Gardner,  R. 

•  Benjamin  F.  Howell,  R. 
J.  S.  Solomon,  D. 


6.  •James  F.  Stewart,  R. 

6.  •  Richard  W.  Parker,  R. 

7.  William  D.  Daly,  D. 

8.  *  Charles  N.  Fowler,  R. 


NEW  YORK 


Townsend  Scudder,  D. 
John  J.  Fitzgei-ald,  D. 

•  Edmund  H.  Driggs,  D. 
B.  T.  Clayton,  D. 

F.  E.  Wilson,  D. 
Mitchell  May,  D. 
Nicholas  Midler,  D. 
Daniel  J.  Riordan,  D. 

•  Thomas  J.  Bradley,  D. 

•  A.  J.  Cummings,  D. 

•  William  Sulzer,  D. 

•  G.  B.  McClellan,  D. 
Jefferson  M.  Levy,  D. 
W.  Astor  Chanler,  D. 
Jacob  Ruppert,  jr.,  D. 
J.  Q.  Underhill,  D. 
A.  S.  Tompkins,  R. 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


24. 
26. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
81. 


34. 


•John  H.  Ketcham,  R. 
A.  V.  S.  Cochrane,  R. 
M.  H.  Glynn,  D. 
John  K.  Stewart,  R. 

•  L.  N.  Littauer,  R. 
L.  W.  Emerson,  R. 

•  C.  A.  Chickermg,  R. 
•James  S.  Sherman,  R. 

•  George  W.  Ray,  R. 
M.  J.  Driscoll,  R. 

•  Sereno  E.  Payne,  R. 

•  Charles  W.Gillet,  R. 
•J.  W.  Wadsworth,  R. 
J.  M.  E.  O'Grady,  R. 
William  H.  Ryan,  D. 

•  De  A.  S.  Alexander,  R. 

•  W.  B.  Hooker,  R. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


J.  H.  Small,  D. 
•G.  H.White,  R. 
Charles  R.  Thomas,  D. 
John  J.  Jenkins,  P. 
»  William  W.  Kitchin,  D. 


6.  John  D.  Bellamy,  D. 

7.  Theodore  F.  Klutz,  D. 

8.  •  R.  Z.  Linney,  R. 

9.  W.  T.  Crawford,  D. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 
At  large  —  B.  E.  Spalding,  R. 


*  William  B.  Shattuc,  R. 
•J.  H.  Bromwell,  R. 

*  John  L.  Brenner,  D. 
Robert  B.  Gordon,  D. 

•  David  Meekison,  D. 

•  Seth  W.  Brown,  R. 

•  Walter  L.  Weaver,  R. 

♦  Archibald  Lybrand,  R. 
♦J.  H.  Southard,  R. 
Stephen  Morgan,  R. 

♦  C.  H.  Grosvenor,  R. 


OHIO 

12.  •  John  J.  Lentz,  D. 

13.  *  James  A.  Norton,  D. 

14.  »  Winfield  S.  Kerr,  R. 
16.  ♦  H.  C.  Van  Voorhis,  R. 

16.  •  Lorenzo  Danford,  R. 

17.  •J.  A.  McDowell,  D. 

18.  »  Robert  W.  Tayler,  R. 

19.  •  Charles  Dick,  R. 

20.  F.  O.  Phillips,  R. 

21.  •Theodore  E.  Burton,  R. 


OREGON 
1.  ♦  Thomas  H.  Tongue  B-  ^  I     2.  M.  A.  Moody,  R. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQiC 


'uajoana  a.  lirow,  k. 
•S.  A.  Davenport,  R. 

1.  ♦H.H.  Bingham,  R. 

2.  •Robert  Adams,  jr.,  B. 

3.  ♦WiUiam  McAleer,  G.  D. 

4.  ♦James  R.  Young,  R. 

5.  •Alfred  C.  Harmer,  R. 

6.  •Thomas  S.  Butler,  R. 

7.  •  Irving  P.  Wanger,  R. 

8.  L.  H.  Barber,  D. 

9.  •Daniel  Ermentrout,  D. 

10.  *  Marriott  Brosius,  R. 

11.  •  WiUiam  Connell,  R. 

12.  S.  W.  Davenport,  D. 

13.  James  W.  Ryan,  D. 


10.  ]f.  u.  wngni,  K. 

16.  •  H.  B.  Packer,  R. 

17.  Rufus  K.  Polk,  D. 

18.  'T.  M.  Mahon,  R. 

19.  Edward  Ziegler,  D. 

20.  Joseph  E.  Thropp,  R. 

21.  S.  N.  Jack,  R. 

22.  *JohnDalzell,  R. 

28.  •  William  H.  Graham,  R. 
24.  »  E.  F.  Acheson,  R. 
26.  *  J.  B.  Showalter,  R. 

26.  A.  Gaston,  D. 

27.  Joseph  C.  Sibley,  D. 

28.  James  K.  P.  HaU,  D. 


1.  •Melville  Bull,  R. 

1.  •WiUiam  Elliott,  D. 

2.  •W.  J.  Talbert,  D. 

3.  •  A.  C.  Latimer,  D. 

4.  •S.Wilson,  D. 


RHODE  ISLAND 

I    2.  *  A.  B.  Capron,  R. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 


5.  D.  E.  Fenley,  D. 

6.  *  James  Norton,  D. 

7.  »J.  W.  Stokes,  D. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


At  large  — R.  J.  Gamble,  R. ;  C.  K.  Burke,  R. 
TENNESSEE 


1.  •  W.  P.  Brownlow,  R. 

2.  ♦  H.  R.  Gibson,  R. 

3.  ♦John  A.  Moon,  D. 

4.  C.  £.  Snodgrass,  D. 

5.  •  J.  D.  Richardson,  D. 

1.  •  Thomas  H.  Ball,  D. 

2.  »S.  B.  Cooper,  D. 

3.  •  R.  C.  De  Graffenreid,  D. 

4.  J.  L.  Sheppard,  D. 

6.  •Joseph.  W.  Bailey,  D. 

6.  •  R.  E.  Burke,  D. 

7.  •R.L.Henry,  D. 

At  large 
1.  •H.H.  Powers,  R. 
1.  •WilUamA.  Jones,  D. 


6.  'J.  W.  Gaines,  D. 

7.  »  N.  N.  Cox,  D. 

8.  'T.  W.  Sims,  D. 

9.  *  R.  A.  Pierce,  D. 
10.  *  E.  W.  Carmack,  D. 

TEXAS 

8.  •  S.  W.  T.  Lanham,  D. 

9.  A.  S.  Burleson,  D. 

10.  ♦R.  B.  Hawley,  R. 

11.  'R.  Kleberg,  D. 

12.  *J.  L.  Slayden,  D. 

13.  'J.  H.  Stephens,  D. 

UTAH 
— B.  H.  Roberts,  D. 
VERMONT 

I     2.  •  WUliam  W.  Grout,  R. 
VIRGINIA 

I     6.  •  Peter  J.  Otey,  D. 

I         7      «.Tamaa  Hov     n 
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WASHINGTON 

At  large  — F.  W.  Coshman,  R. ;  W.  L.  Jones,  R. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

1.  •B.  B.  Dovener,  R.  I     3.  D.  E.  Johnston,  D. 

2.  *  A.  G.  Dayton,  R.  |     4.  R.  H.  Freer,  R. 

WISCONSIN 


1.  *  H.  A.  Cooper,  R. 

2.  H.  B.  Dahle,  R. 

3.  *  Joseph  W.  Babcock,  R. 

4.  •TheoboldOtjen,  R. 
6.  *  S.  S.  Barney,  R. 


•6.  'J.  H.  Davidson,  R. 

7.  John  J.  Esch,  R. 

8.  •  Edward  S.  Minor,  R. 

9.  *  Alexander  Stewart,  R. 
10.  *J.  J.  Jenkins,  R. 


WYOMING 
At  large— F.  W.  MondeU,  R. 

DELEGATES 

ARIZONA  NEW  MEXICO  OKLAHOMA 

J.  F.  Wilson,  D.  |  *  Harvey  B.  Fergusson,  D.  |  Dennis  Flynn,  R. 

THE   CAPITOL 

The  Capitol  is  situated  m  latitude  38°  53'  20.4''  north  and  longitude 
77°  00'  36.7"  west  from  Greenwich.  It  fronts  east,  and  stands  on  a 
plateau  88  feet  above  the  level  ot  the  Potomac. 

The  entire  length  of  the  building  from  north  to  south  is  751  feet  4 
inches,  and  its  greatest  dimension  from  east  to  west  350  feet  The  area 
covered  by  the  building  is  153,112  square  feet. 

The  Senate  Cliamber  is  113  feet  3  inches  in  length  by  80  feet  3  inches 
in  width  and  30  feet  in  height.  The  galleries  will  accommodate  one 
thousand  persons. 

The  Representatives^  Hall  is  139  feet  in  length  by  93  feet  in  width  and 
36  feet  in  height. 

LIBRARY    OF   C0NQRB8S 

Librarian  of  Congress,  —  Herbert  PiUnam. 
Chief  Assistant  Librarian.  —  A.  R.  Spofford. 
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I.IBRABT    BUILDING   AND   GROUNDS 

SuperifUendent  of.  — Bernard  R.  Careen. 

Chief  Clerk  to  /SfupeHtUendent. --Ed.  Sutherland. 

The  new  bailding  for  the  Library  of  Congress  was  provided  for  by  an 
act  of  Congress  approved  April  15, 1886.  The  Library  was  opened  to  the 
poblic  in  the  new  bailding  in  November  of  the  same  year.  The  actual 
cost  of  the  bailding  was  $6,032,124.64,  or  $213,443.40  less  than  the  limit 
fixed  by  law.  The  book  shelving  is  231,680  running  feet,  or  about  44 
miles,  which  will  accommodate  2,000,0()0  volumes.  When  completely 
filled  the  Library,  without  encroaching  on  pavilions,  reading  rooms,  or 
exhibition  halls,  will  accommodate  4,500,000  volumes,  occupying  a  little 
lea  Uian  1<X)  miles  of  shelving.  The  Library  embraces  800,000  printed 
books,  in  which  is  included  the  law  library  of  100,000  volumes.  There 
are  also  240,000  pamphlets,  25,000  original  manuscripts,  60,000  graphic 
arts,  210,000  pieces  of  music,  45,000  bound  volumes  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  'There  is  also  a  pavilion  for  the  blind,  open  daily,  with  a 
special  library  of  books  in  raised  letters. 

Judiciary 

THE  judicial  SYSTEM 

The  judicial  system,  like  the  executive  and  legislative  sys- 
tems, is  dual.  The  Federal  Government  maintains  courts  for 
the  trial  of  civil  causes  arising  out  of  the  admiralty,  patent, 
banking,  and  other  laws  of  the  United  States;  of  certain 
causes  between  citizens  of  different  States;  and  of  crimes 
against  the  United  States.  These  crimes  are  few  in  number, 
and  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  United  States  courts  is  com- 
paratively insignificant,  extending  only  to  piracy,  murder  on 
the  high  seas,  offences  against  the  postal  and  revenue  laws, 
and  the  like.  Almost  all  offences  against  the  person  and 
against  property  are  dealt  with  by  the  State  courts;  also  all 
civil  causes  where  the  parties  are  residents  of  the  same  State, 
smd  matters  of  probate,  divorce,  and  bankruptcy. 

In  the  separate  States  the  lowest  courts  are  those  held  by 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  or,  in  towns  and  cities,  by  Police  Judges. 
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Of  the  Federal  Courts,  the  lowest  are  those  of  the  districts, 
of  which  there  are  about  60,  each  State  forming  one  or  more 
districts.  These  courts  may  try  any  case  of  crime  against  the 
United  States  not  punishable  with  death.  Above  these  are 
nine  Circuit  Courts,  each  with  a  Circuit  Judge,  with  or  without 
the  local  District  Judge ;  but  one  or  two  District  Judges  may 
by  themselves  hold  a  Circuit  Court.  The  Circuit  Court  Judges 
appoint  commissioners,  whose  duty  it  is  to  arrest,  examine, 
and  commit  persons  accused  of  crime  against  the  United 
States,  and  to  assist  the  Circuit  and  District  Judges  in  taking 
evidence  for  the  trial  of  such  persons.  These  duties  may, 
however,  be  performed  by  a  judge  or  magistrate  of  either  a 
State  or  the  Federal  Government.  Each  of  the  nine  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  must  hold  a  Court  in  one  of  the  nine 
circuits  at  least  once  every  two  years,  and  with  each  may  be 
associated  the  Circuit  or  District  Judge.  The  Supreme  Court 
consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  eight  Associate  Judges,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  It 
deals  with  appeals  from  inferior  courts,  and  has  original  juris- 
diction in  cases  affecting  foreign  ministers  and  consuls,  and 
those  in  which  a  State  is  a  party. 

Other  courts  with  criminal  jurisdiction  are  the  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  those  of  the  Territories. 

There  is  also  at  Washington  a  Court  of  Claims. 

This  court  was  established  by  act  of  Congress,  Feb.  24, 
1855  (10  Stat.  L.,  612).  It  has  general  jurisdiction  of  all 
"  claims  founded  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
or  any  law  of  Congress,  except  for  pensions,  or  upon  any  regu- 
lation of  an  Executive  Department,  or  upon  any  contract, 
expressed  or  implied,  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  for  damages,  liquidated  or  unliquidated,  in  cases  not 
sounding  in  tort,  in  respect  of  which  claims  the  party  would  be 
entitled  to  redress  against  the  United  States,  either  in  a  court 
of  law,  equity,  or  admiralty,  if  the  United  States  were  suable, 
except  claims  growing  out  of  the  late  civil  war  and  commonly 
known  as  war  claims,"  and  certain  rejected  claims. 

It  has  jurisdiction  also  of  claims  of  like  character  which  may 
be  referred  to  it  by  any  Executive  Department,  involving  dis- 
puted facts  or  controverted  questions  of  law,  where  the  amount 
in  controversy  exceeds  $3000,  or  where  the  decision  will  affect 
a  class  of  cases  or  furnish  a  precedent  for  the  future  action  of 
any  Executive  Department  in  the  adjustment  of  a  class  of  cases, 
or  where  any  authority,  right,  privilege,  or  exemption  is  claimed 
or  denied  under  the  Constitution.     In  all  the  above-mentioned 
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cases  the  court,  when  it  finds  for  the  claimant,  may  enter  judg- 
ment against  the  United  States,  payable  out  of  the  public 
Treasury.  An  apx>eal,  only  upon  questions  of  law,  lies  to  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  in  all  cases,  and 
on  the  part  of  the  claimants  when  the  amount  in  controversy 
exceeds  $3000.  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Court  of  Claims 
are  final  and  not  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

By  the  act  of  March  3,  1883,  chapter  116  (22  Stat.  L.,  485, 
aad  1  Supplement  to  R.  S.,  2d  ed.,  p.  403),  called  the  "Bowman 
Act,''  the  head  of  an  Executive  Department  may  refer  to  the 
court  any  "  claim  or  matter  "  pending  in  his  Department  involv- 
ing controverted  questions  of  fact  or  law.  The  court  is  required 
to  find  the  facts  and  its  conclusions  of  law  and  to  report  the 
same  to  the  Department  for  it§  guidance  and  action.  The  same 
act  authorizes  either  house  of  Congress  or  any  of  its  committees 
to  refer  to  the  court  any  "claim  or  matter"  involving  the 
investigation  and  determination  of  facts,  the  court  to  find  the 
fects  and  report  the  same  to  Congress  for  such  action  thereon 
as  may  there  be  determined.  This  act  is  extended  by  act  of 
March  2, 1887,  chapter  369  (24  Stat.  L.,  505,  and  1  Supplement 
to  R.  S.,  2d  ed.,  p.  559). 

There  is  a  statute  of  limitations  which  prevents  parties  from 
bringing  actions  on  their  own  motion  beyond  six  years  after 
the  cause  of  action  accrued,  but  the  Departments  may  refer 
claims  at  any  time,  if  they  were  pending  therein  within  the 
six  years.  The  only  limitation  under  the  Bowman  Act  is  that 
the  court  shall  have  no  jurisdiction  of  any  claim  barred  before 
the  passage  of  the  act  by  any  then  existing  provision  of  law. 

By  act  of  March  3, 1891,  chapter  538  (26  Stat.  L.,  851,  and 
Supplement  to  R.  S.,  2d  ed.,  p.  913),  the  court  is  vested  with 
jnrisdiction  of  certain  Indian  depreaation  claims. 

The  court  sits  at  Washington,  D.C.,  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  Building,  1509  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  December  each  year,  and  continues  into  the  following 
snmmer  and  until  all  p;irar  pfiadv  for  trin.!   are  disposed  of. 
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appointed  Dec.  18,  1889  ;  Henry  B.  Brown  of  Michigan,  born,  in  Massa- 
chusetts March  2,  1836,  and  appointed  Dec.  23,  1890 ;  George  Shirasj  jr., 
of  Pennsylvania,  bom  in  that  State  Jan.  26,  1832,  and  appointed  in  July, 
1892  ;  Edward  D.  White  of  Louisiana,  bom  in  that  State  November,  1846, 
and  appointed  Feb.  19,  1894 ;  Rufus  W.  Peckham  of  New  York,  bom  in 
that  State  Nov.  8,  1838,  and  appointed  in  December,  1896;  Joseph 
McKenna  of  California,  bom  in  Pennsylvania  Aug.  10,  1843,  and  ap- 
pointed Dec.  16,  1897. 

Clerk,  — James  H.  McKeniiey. 

Marshal,  —J.  M.  Wright, 

Beporter,  — J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis, 

CIKCUIT   COURTS   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 

First  Judicial  Circuit, — Mr.  Justice  Gray.     Districts  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island. 

Circuit  Judges.  —  Le  Baron  B.  Colt,  Providence,  R.I.,  and  William  L. 
Putnani,  Portland,  Me. 
Second  Judicial  Circuit.  — Mr.  Justice  Peckham.    Districts  of  Vermont, 
Connecticut,  Northern  New  York,  Southern  New  York,  and  Eastern 
New  York. 

Circuit  Judges.  —  William  J.  Wallace,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  E.  Henry  La- 
combe,  New  York  City ;  and  Nathaniel  Shipman,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Third  Judicial  Circuit,  —  Mr.  Justice  Shiras.     Districts  of  New  Jersey, 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware. 

Circuit  Judges.  —  Marcus  W.  Acheson,  Pittaburg,  Pa. ,  and  George  M. 
Dallas,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Fourth  Judicial  Circuit,  —  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Fuller.    Districta  of  Mary- 
land, West  Virginia,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina. 

Circuit  Judges. — Nathan  Goff,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  and  C.  H.  Simon- 
ton,  Charleston,  S.C. 
F^h  Judicial  Circuit.  —  Mr.  Justice  White.  Districts  of  Northern 
Georgia,  Southern  Georgia,  Northern  Florida,  Southern  Florida, 
Northern  Alabama,  Middle  Alabama,  Southern  Alabama,  Southern 
Mississippi,  Eastern  Louisiana,  Western  Louisiana,  Northem  Texas, 
Eastern  Texas,  and  Western  Texas. 

Circuit  Judges.  —  Don  A.  Pardee,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  A.  P.  McOor- 
mick,  Dallas,  Tex. ;  and  David  D.  Shelby. 
Sixth  Judicial  Circuit.  —  Mr.  Justice  Harlan.    Districts  of  Northem  Ohio, 
Southern  Ohio,  Eastern  Michigan,  Westem  Michigan,  Kentucky, 
Eastern  Tennessee,  Middle  Tennessee,  and  Westem  Tennessee. 

Circuit  Judges. — William  H.  Taft,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Horace  H.  Lur- 
ton,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  and  William  R.  Day,  Canton,  O. 
Seventh  Judicial  Circuit.  —  Mr.  Justice  Brown.    Districts  of  Indiana, 
Northem  Illinois,  Southern  Illinois,  Eastern  Wisconsin,  and  West- 
em Wisconsin. 

Circuit  Judges.  —  W.  A.  Woods,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  James  G.  Jenkins, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  John  W.  Showalter,  Chicago,  111.;  and  Peter  S. 
Grosscup,  Chicago,  111. 
Eighth  Judicial  Circuit,  —  Mr.  Justice  Brewer.  Districts  of  Minnesota, 
Northem  Iowa,  Southern  Iowa,  Eastem  Missouri,  Westem  Mis- 
souri, Eastern  Arkansas,  Westem  Arkansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado, 
Kansas,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  and  Utah,  and 
Territories  of  Ne^  Mexico  and  Oklahoma. 
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Circalt  Judges.  — Henry  C.  Caldwell,  LitUe  Rock,  Ark. ;  Walter  H. 
Sanborn,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  and  Amos  M.  Thayer,  St.  LouU,  Mo. 
yinth  Judicial  Circuit.  —  Mr.  Justice  McKenna.  Districto  of  Northern 
Cahfomia,  Southern  California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Montana,  Wash- 
ington, Idaho,  and  Territoriea  of  Alaska  and  Arizona. 
Cucuit  Judges.  —  William  B.  Gilbert,  Portland,  Ore. ;  Erskine  M.  Roes, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  and  William  W.  Morrow,  San  Francisoo,  Cal. 

COURT   OF  CLAIMS 
Chief  Justice  Charles  C.  NoU. 
Judge  Lawrence  Weldon, 
Judge  John  Davis. 
Judge  Stanton  J.  Peelle. 
Jodge  Charles  B.  Howry. 
Chief  Clerk.  —  Archibald  Hopkins. 
Assistant  Clerk.  —  John  Randolph. 
Ba»2(/r.  — Stark  B.  Taylor. 
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DuTBicn 

ADDUBMt 

Jrfm  Bruce    .... 

Ala.:  N.  &  M. 

Montgomery 

1  H.  T.  Toulmm       . 

"       S.  D. 

MobUe 

Chaa.  S.  Johnson  . 

Alaska 

Sitka 

Webster  Street      .* 

Arizona 

Phoenix 

John  A.  Williams . 

Ark.:  E.  D. 

LitUe  Rock 

John  H.  Rogers     . 

"       W.  D. 

Fort  Smith 

John  J.  DeUaven  . 

Cal.:  N.  D. 

San  Francisco 

Olin  Wellborn       - 

"      8.  D. 

Los  Angeles 

Moses  Hallett 

Colorado 

Denver 

W.  K.  Townscnd  . 

Connecticut 

New  Haven 

Ed.  G.  Bradford    . 

Delaware 

Wilmington 

Charles  Swayne     .  ■     . 

Fla.:  N.  D. 

Pensacola 

James  W.  Locke    . 

"      S.  D. 

Jacksonville 

Wm.  T.Newman  . 

Ga.:  N.  D. 

Atlanta 

Emory  Speer 

"      8.  D. 

Macon 

James  H.  Beatty    . 

Idaho 

Boise  City 

C.  C.  Kohlsaat 

m.:  N.  D. 

Chicago 

William  J.  Allen   . 

"     S.  D. 

Springfield 

William  M.  Springer     . 

Indian  Ter. 

Muscogee 

W.  H.  H.  Clayton  . 

(t        (1 

S.  McAlester 

Hoeea  Townsend  . 

(i            (( 

Ardmore 

John  H.  Baker 

Indiana 

Indianapolis 

Oliver  P.  Shiras     . 

Iowa:  N.  D. 

Dubuque 

John  S.  Woolson   . 

*'      S.  D. 

Mt.  Pleasant 

William  C.  Hook  . 

Kansas 

Topeka 

Walter  Evans 

Kentucky 

Louisville 

Charles  Parlange    . 

La.:  E.  D. 

New  Orleans 

Aleck  Boarman 

•*'     W.  D. 

Shreveport 

Nathan  Webb 

Maine 

Portland 

1  Thomas  J.  Morris  . 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

J  Framda  C.  Lowell  . 

Mass. 

Boston 
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JvDom 

DurmiOTB 

Addbmob 

Henry  H.  Swan     . 

Mich.:  B.  D. 

Detroit 

H.  F.  Severens 

"       W.  D. 

Grand  Rapids 

Wm.  Lochren 

Minnesota 

Minneapolis 

Henry  C.  Niles       . 

Miss.:  N.  &S. 

Kosciusko 

Hiram  Knowles     . 

Montana 

Helena 

Elmer  B.  Adams    . 

Mo.:  E.  D. 

St  Louis 

John  F.  PhUips     . 

'*      W.  D. 

Kansas  City 

Wm.  H.  Munger    . 
Thos.  P.  Hawley    . 

Nebraska 

Omaha 

Nevada 

Carson  City 

Edgar  Aldrich 

N.  H.        '^ 

LiUleton 

A.  Kirkpatrick       . 

New  Jersey 

Newark 

WiUiam  J.  MUls    . 

New  Mexico 

Las  Vegas 

Alfred  C.  Coxe      . 

N.  Y. :  N.  D. 

Utica 

Addison  Brown 

S.  D. 

N.  Y.  City 

Edw.  B.  Thomas    . 

E.  D. 

Brooklyn 

Thos.  R.  PumeU    . 

N.  C:  E.D, 

Raleigh 

H.  G.  Ewart  . 

**       W.  D. 

HendersonviUe 

Chas.  F.  Amidon  . 

N.  Dakota 

Fargo 

A.  J.  Ricks    . 

Ohio :  N.  D. 

Cleveland 

A.  C.  Thompson    . 

*'       8.  D. 

Cincinnati 

John  H.  Burford   . 

Oklahoma 

Guthrie 

C.  B.  Bellinger      . 

Oregon 

Portland 

John  B.  McPherson 

Pa.:  E.D. 

Harrisburg 

Jos.  Buffington 

'*     W.  D. 

Pittsburg 

Arthur  L.  Brown  . 

R.  Island 

Providence 

Wm.  H.  Brawley  . 

S.  Carolina 

Charleston 

John  E.  Garland    . 

S.  Dakota 

Sioux  Falls 

Charles  D.  Clark  . 

Tenn.:  E.  &  M. 

Chattanooga 

E.  S.  Hammond     . 

*'       W.  D. 

Memphis 

David  E.  Bryant    . 

Tex.:  E.  D. 

Sherman 

Thos.  S.  Maxey     . 

"      W.  D. 

Austin 

Edw.  R.  Meek       . 

*»      N.  D. 

Dallas 

John  A.  Marshall  . 

Utah 

Salt  Lake  C. 

H.  H.  Wheeler      . 

Vermont 

Brattleboro 

E.  Waddill,  jr.       . 

Va.:  E.  D. 

Richmond 

John  Paul      . 

"     W.  D. 

Harrisonburg 

C.  H.  Hanford 

Washington 

Seattle 

J.  J.  Jackson 

W.  Virghiia 

Parkersburg 
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STTPRBME   COURT  OF   THE    DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA 

Chief  Justice.  — IRdwKTd  F.  Bingham, 

A89oci(Ue  Justices,  —  Alexander  B.  Hagner,  Walter  S.  Cox,  Andrew 
C.  Bradley,  Harry  M.  Clabaugh,  Charles  C.  Cole, 

Clerk.  —  John  R.  Young, 

Retired  Justices.  —  Andrew  Wylie,  Charles  P.  James. 

The  salaries  of  Federal  Judges  range  from  $4600  to  $10,500.  The 
salary  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is 
$10,500,  and  of  the  Associate  Justices  $10,000  each.  Circuit  Court  Judges 
are  paid  $6000  each ;  District  Court  Judges,  $5000,  as  a  rule,  although 
those  situated  in  Territories  are  paid  $3000.  The  salary  of  each  of  the 
justices  of  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Claims  is  $4500,  and  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  District  of  Columbia,  $6000,  except  the  Chief  Justice,  who 
receives  $6500.  The  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Ck>hunbia  are  paid  $6000  each. 

Area  and  Population 
The  area  of  the  United  States  March  4,  1789,  when  the 
present  Constitution  went  into  effect,  consisted  of  827,844 
square  miles.  This  area  was  increased  by  the  accession  of 
the  Louisiana  and  Oregon  tracts  in  1803-5,  of  1,171,931  square 
nules;  by  the  Florida  purchase  in  1819,  of  59,268  square  miles; 
by  the  accession  of  Texas  in  1845,  of  376,163  square  miles ;  by 
the  first  Mexican  cession,  545,753  square  miles ;  through  the 
Gadsden  purchase  in  1853,  44,064  square  miles;  by  the  pur- 
chase of  Alaska  in  1867,  532,409  square  miles ;  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  Hawaii  in  1898,  6740  square  miles,  and  by  the  cession 
of  Porto  Rico  in  1898,  3600  square  miles ;  the  total  area  of  the 
national  domain  now  being  3,567,772  square  miles.  ^ 

Pboor^s  and  Present  Condition 
The  following  table  gives  the  total  white  and  colored  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  at  each  of  the  eleven  censuses  from 
1790  to  1890: 


Tcftr 


Whlto 


FreeXJolowd 


SUve 


Increase 

Total  1  Percent. 

per  ann. 
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There  are  also  included  in  the  total  for  1860,  34,933  Chinese 
and  44,021  Indians;  for  1870,  63,199  Chinese,  55  Japanese, 
and  25,731  Indians;  for  1880,  105,465  Chinese,  148  Japa- 
nese, and  66,407  Indians;  for  1890,  107,475  Chinese,  2039 
Japanese,  and  58,806  Indians. 

The  following  table  shows  the  population  at  the  censuses  of 
1880  and  1890,  and  the  area  and  population  per  square  mile 
in  1890  of  the  States  and  Territories  arranged  by  geographical 
divisions.  The  dates -indicate  the  year  in  which  the  Constitu- 
tion was  ratified  by  each  of  the  thirteen  original  States  (these 
being  indicated  by  a  *),  and  the  year  of  the  admission  of  each 
of  the  other  States  into  the  Union ; 


states  and  Territories 

Land  Area: 

Enfflish 
sq.  ml.,  1890 

Population  in 
1880 

Population  in 
1890 

Pop.  per 

sq.  mile, 

1890 

North  Atlantic  Division  : 

Maine  (1820) 

29,896 

648,936 

661,086 

22.1 

•New  Hampshire  (1788). 

9,006 

346,991 

376,530 

41.8 

Vermont  (1791)      . 

9,136 

382,286 

382,422 

36.4 

♦Massachusetts  (1788)    . 

8,040 

1,783,086 

2,238,943 

278.6 

♦Rhode  Island  (1790)     . 

1,085 

276,531 

345,506 

318.4 

♦Connecticut  (1788) 

4,846 

622,700 

746,268 

164.0 

♦New  York  (1788)  . 

47,620 

6,082,871 

5,997,853 

126.0 

♦New  Jersey  (1787) 

7,466 

1,131,116 

1,444,933 

193.8 

♦Pennsylvania  (1787)     . 
Total     . 

44,986 

4,282,891 

6,258,014 

116.9 

162,066 

14,607,407 

17,401,646 

107.4 

South  Atlantic  Division  : 

♦Delaware  (1787)   . 

1,960 

146,608 

168,493 

86.0 

♦Maryland  (1788)  . 

9,860 

934,943 

1,042,390 

105.7 

D.  of  Columbia  (1791)    . 

60 

177,624 

230,392 

3839.9 

♦Virgmia  (1788)     . 

40,126 

1,612,665 

1,666,980 

41.3 

West  Vir^nia  (1863)     . 
♦North  Carolina  (1789)  . 
♦South  Carolina  (1788)  . 

24,646 

618,457 

762,794 

31.0 

48,680 

1,399,750 

1,617,947 

33.3 

30,170 

996,677 

.1,151,149 

38.2 

♦Georgia  (1788)      . 

68,980 

1,642,180 

1,837,353 

31.2 

Florida  (1846) 
Total     . 

64,240 

269,493 

391,422 

7.2 

268,620 

7,697,197 

8,857,920 

33.0 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio  (1802)     . 

40,760 

3,198,062 

8,672,316 

90.1 

Indiana  (1816) 

35,910 

1,978,301 

2,192,404 

61.1 

Illinois  (1818) 

66,000 

3,077,871 

3,826,361 

68.3 

Michigan  (1837)      . 

67,430 

1,636,937 

2,093,889 

36.6 

Wisconsin  (1848)    . 

64,460 

1,316,497 

1,686,880 

31.0 

Minnesota  (1868)    . 

79,205 

780,773 

1,301,826 

16.4 

Iowa  (1845)    . 

66,476 

1,624,616 

1,911,896 

34.6 

Missouri  (1821)       . 

68,735 , 

2,168,380 

2,679,184 

39.0 

North  Dakota  (1889) 
South  Dakota  (1889)      . 

70,196 

36,909 

182,719 

2.6 

76,850 

98,268 

328,808 

4.3 

Nebraska  (1867)     . 

76,840 

462,402 

1,058,910 

13.8 

Kansas  (1861) 
Total    . 

81,700 

996,096 

1,427,096 

17.6 

763,560 

17,864,111 

iDigitizec 
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I 

States  ftDd  Territories 

LftodAreft: 

EnriiBb 
8q.milet,l»0 

PopnktioDiB 
18» 

Popaktkui  la 
18M 

Pop.  per 

•q.  rofW, 

18W 

South  Central  DivisioH : 

Kentucky  (1792) 

40,000 

1,648,690 

1,868,636 

46.6 

Tenn^see  (1796) 

41,760 

1,542,369 

1,767,618 

42.3 

Alabama  (1819) 

61,640 

1,262,505 

1,613,017 

29.4 

MlasisBippi  (1817) 

46,340 

1,131,697 

1,289,600 

27.8 

.    Louisiana  (1812) 

46,420 

039,946 

1,118,587 

24.0 

1    Texas  (1845)  . 

262,290 

1,691,749 

2,236,623 

8.6 

Oklahoma  (Ter.)  (1890) 

38,830 

61,834 

1.6 

1    Arkansas  (1836) 

63,045 

802,625 

1,128,179 

21.3 

1               Total 

579,215 

8,919,371 

10,972,893 

18.9 

^Western  Division: 

M<Hitana  (1889)   . 

146,310 

39,169 

132,169 

0.9 

Wyoming  (1890). 

97,676 

20,789 

60.705 

0.6 

Colorado  (1876)  . 

103,646 

194,327 

412,198 

4.0 

New  Mexico  (Ter.X1860) 

122,460 

119,565 

163,593 

1.3 

Arizona  (Ter.)  (1863)   . 

112,920 

40,440 

59.620 

0.6 

Utah  (1896)  . 

82,190 

143,963 

207.905 

2.6 

Nevada  (1864) 
Idaho  {Vm) 

109,740 

62,266 

46,761 

0.4 

84,290 

32,610 

84,386 

1.0 

Washington  (1889) 

66,880 

75,116 

349,390 

6.2 

Oregon  (1859)      . 

94,560 

174,768 

313,767 

3.3 

California  (1860) . 
Total . 

166,980 

864,694 

1,208,130 

7.8 

1,176,650 

1,767,697 

3,027,613 

2.6 

Totals 

2,939,000 

60,165,783 

62,622,260 

2L3 

Indian  Territory  (1864) 

31,000 

Alaska  (Ter.)  (1868)    . 
Grand  Totals     . 

531,000 

3,501,000 

In  addition  to  the  general  enumeration  of  population  for  the 
organized  States  and  Territories  in  1880  and  1890,  there  were 
returned  for  Alaska  33,426  persons  in  1880,  and  32,052  persons 
in  1890 ;  while  for  the  Inman  Territory  and  Indian  Reserva- 
tions there  were  returned  in  1890  a  total  of  325,464  persons, 
subdivided  as  follows : 


Indian  Territory ; 

Indian  Reservations : 

Indians  .         .        .        -     61,279 

Indians  .... 

138,168 

Whites  ....  110,264 

Whites,  employees,  and 

Persons    of    negro    de- 

others 

7,114 

scent,  etc.       .        .    18,649 

Total  on  Indian  Reser- 

vations, etc.     . 

146,282 

ritory      .        .        .  180,182 

Grand  total      . 

325,464 
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In  1880  no  return  of  population  was  made  for  Indian  Terri- 
tory and  Indian  Eeservations. 

The  population  of  Hawaii  is  109,020  (census  of  1896),  and 
of  Porto  Rico,  about  900,000. 

Should  the  Philippines  be  constituted  a  territory  of  the 
United  States  there  would  be  added  120,000  square  miles  and 
an  estimated  population  of  8,000,000. 

As  regards  sex,  the  total  population  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories at  the  census  of  1890  comprised  32,067,880  males,  and 
30,554,370  females. 

At  the  first  census  of  the  Union,  in  1790,  there  existed  only 
13  States  and  4  Territories,  the  largest  of  the  States,  .as  then 
constituted,  being  Virginia,  with  a  population  of  747,610.  In 
1800  there  were  16  States  and  4  Territories,  Virginia  having 
then  a  population  of  880,200.  In  1810  the  same  State,  with 
a  population  of  974,600,  took  the  lead  of  17  States  and  7  Ter- 
ritories. In  1820  there  were  23  States  and  3  Territories,  New 
York  standing  first  with  a  population  of  1,372,111.  In  1830 
there  were  24  States  and  3  Territories ;  in  1840,  26  States  and 
3  Territories ;  in  1850,  30  States  and  5  Territories ;  in  1860, 
33  States  and  8  Territories;  in  1870,  37  States  and  9  Terri- 
tories; in  1880,  38  States  and  8  Territories;  in  1890  there 
were  44  States  and  6  Territories.  At  the  present  time  (1899) 
there  are  45  States  and  6  Territories  (including  Hawaii),  in 
addition  to  which  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  the  Philippine  Islands 
may  be  considered  as  territorijd  dependencies,  with  their  status 
not  yet  defined. 

In  1890  the  numbers  engaged  in  the  various  classes  of  occu- 
pations were  returned  as  follows : 


ClaA8  of  Oooapations 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Agriculture,  fisheries,  and  mining 
Professional  services  . 
Domestic  and  personal  services  . 
Trade  and  transportation    . 
Manufacturing  and   mechanical 
industries         .... 

Total  employed 

8,833,813 

632,646 

2,692,879 

3,097,701 

4,064,061 

679,523 

311,687 

1,667,698 

228,421 

1,027,242 

9,013,336 

944,333 

4,360,577 

3,326,122 

6,091,293 

18,821,090 

3,914,671 

22,736,661 
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Tlie  pnblic  domain  consists  of  lands  held  by  the  Government 
for  settlers  under  the  settlement  laws.  These  lands  at  the 
present  time  are  as  follows : 


1 

State  or  Terrl- 

USKSSBBVXO 

Area 
raaarvM 

Araaap* 
propriaied 

Total  Area 
of  Land 
SorflMM 

1     -^ 

Surveyed 

Unsur- 
Teyed 

Total 

ACTM 

Acret 

Acre* 

Acret 

AOTM 

Aeres 

|AialMma  . 

d22,878 



522,878 

--"140 

82,049,887 

82,658,000 

Arizona    . 

11,»80,820 

42,488,208 

54,869,028 

12         f22 

6,685,455 

72,792,600 

'AitaruMW. 

8,696,990 

8,696,990 

20 

29,844,690 

88,648,500 

Cdifornia 

84,272,484 

8,280,589 

42,508,028 

16          70 

40.668,890 

99,861,088 

QiAonAo  . 

85,278,705 

4,484,846 

89,708,551 

6          88 

20,456,666 

66,890,660 

Florida     . 

l,fi»2,898 

164,882 

1,757,275 

40 

88,487,885 

85,264,500 

\A*\^ 

11,268,786 

82,989,168 

44,207,949 

1          169 

6,682,882 

62,880,200 

laditaTer.       . 



19.      .  40 

—— 

19,575.040 

Iowa 

.._ 

85,228,800 

85,228,^)00 

Itananff 

1,060,888 

1,060.888 

987,876 

50,884,242 

52.8S8,WW 

Losisiaiift' 

690,527 

65,018 

755,546 

1,474,884 

26,682,809 

28,868,  l!sK 

MteUgan.        . 

505,895 

606,896 

87,746 

86,225,869 

86,819,000 

MiiiDesota 

8,246,498 

2,478,828 

6,720,826 

4,988,409 

40,985,705 

51,6.^9.440 

iSSSf-    : 

888,950 



888,960 

29,801,060 

29,685.000 

445,911 

445,911 



48,860,089 

48,796,000 

Moatana  . 

16,982,887 

54,674,779 

71,607,616 

11,424,218 

12,227,891 

95,269,720 

N^maka. 

10,548.450 

10,648,450 

70,522 

88,518,867 

49,187,889 

Xerada     . 

29.179.480 

82          29 

61,868,609 

5,988,400 

2,994,482 

70,886,500 

New  Mexico     . 

42.960,798 

18          142 

56,877,886 

6,029,448 

15,289,722 

78,197,006 

Forth  Dakota  . 

11,717,278 

S          !85 

20,574,618 

8,050,610 

21,277,764 

44,902,987 

OUahotna 

7.004,863 

160 

7,007,222 

7,207,160 

10,589,281 

24,758,668 

Ore^n     . 

24,095,768 

11          06 

85,897,869 

5,467,702 

20,260,(^7 

61,626,218 

Soath  Dakota  . 

10,890.284 

2          42 

12,982,!*26 

10,922,606 

24,258,228 

48,158,566 

Utah 

9,816,110 

84          86 

48,987,896 

6,888,467 

8.258,687 

62,5.S0,0«0 

Washington 

6,819,428 

8.       .54 

18,442,582 

11,181,845 

18,110,157 

42,684,0t>4 

Wbeonstn 

418,799 



418,799 

866,868 

84,495,(^S 

85,275,000 

Wroming 
Grand  Total. 

42.946.ftM 

6,185,209 

49.081.268 

8,171,048 

5.180.694 

62.488.0rH> 

816.716,808 

2«2.661,971 

579,868,274 

180,516^276 

687,889,422 

1,866,228.972 

This  aggregate  is  exclusive  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  in 
which,  if  any  public  land  remains,  it  consists  of  a  few  small 
isolated  tracts.  Alaska,  which  contains  about  577,390  square 
miles,  or  369,529,600  acres  of  land,  mostly  unsurveyed  and 
unappropriated,  is  also  excluded. 

"  Area  reserved  "  means  lands  that  have  been  disposed  of  for 
settlement  or  for  other  purposes  under  the  public  land  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

The  immense  extent  of  land,  forming  part  of  the  United 
States,  as  yet  uninhabited  and  uncultivated,  is  held  to  be 
national  property,  at  the  disposal  of  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive of  the  Republic.  The  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
which  are  still  undisposed  of  lie  in  23  States  and  4  Territories. 
The  public  lands  are  divided  into  two  great  classes.     The  one 
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class  have  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre  designated  as  the 
minimum  price,  and  the  other  two  dollars  and  a  half  an  acre, 
the  latter  being  the  alternate  sections,  reserved  by  the  United 
States  in  land  grants  to  railroads,  etc.  Titles  to  these  lands 
may  be  acquired  by  private  entry  or  location  under  the  home- 
stead, preemption,  and  timber-culture  laws;  or,  as  to  some 
classes,  by  purchase  for  cash.  The  homestead  laws  give  the 
right  to  160  acres  of  a^ollar-and-a-quarter  lands,  or  to  80  acres 
of  two-dollar-aud-a-half  lands,  to  any  citizen  or  applicant  for 
citizenship  over  twenty-one  who  will  actually  settle  upon  and 
cultivate  the  land.  The  title  is  perfected  by  the  issue  of  a 
patent  after  five  years  of  actual  settlement.  The  only  charges 
in  the  case  of  homestead  entries  are  fees  and  commissions. 
Another  large  class  of  free  entries  of  public  lands  is  that  pro- 
vided for-  under  the  Timber-Culture  Acts  of  1873-78.  The 
purpose  of  these  laws  is  to  promote  the  growth  of  forest  trees 
on  the  public  lands.  They  give  the  right  to  any  settler  who 
has  cultivated  for  two  years  as  much  as  five  acres  in  trees  to 
an  80-acre  homestead,  or,  if  ten  acres,  to  a  homestead  of  160 
acres,  and  a  free  patent  for  his  land  is  given  him  at  the  end  of 
three  years  instead  of  five.  On  June  30, 1898, 1,067,313,014 
acres  of  public  lands  had  been  surveyed.  Of  the  total  area  of 
public  lands  369,528,455  acres  were  in  Alaska,  unsurveyed. 
In  1898, 6,206,557  acres  were  taken  up  under  the  Homestead 
Act,  and  8,421,703  acres  were  disposed  of  for  cash  under  the 
Homestead  Acts,  under  the  Timber-Culture  Acts,  located  with 
Agricultural  College  and  other  kinds  of  scrip,  and  located  with 
Military  Bounty  land  warrants  and  selected  by  States  and  rail- 
roads in  the  several  States  and  Territories.  It  is  provided  by 
law  that  two  sections,  of  640  acres  of  land,  in  each  "town- 
ship," are  reserved  for  common  schools,  so  that  the  spread  of 
education  may  go  together  with  settlement. 

The  power  of  Congress  over  the  public  territory  is  exclusive 
and  universal,  except  so  far  as  restrained  by  stipulations  in 
the  original  cessions. 

Public  Fobests* 

There  are  thirty  forest  reservations  (exclusive  of  forest 
and  fish  culture  reserves  in  Alaska)  so  designated  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  accordance  with  the  act  of  March  3,  1891.  These 
forest  reservations  embrace  an  estimated  area  of  40,719,474 
acres,  and  are  distributed  as  follows: 

^  From  aimiiil  report  of  GommlBsioner  of  General  Land  Office,  1898. 
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Stales 
and 

Territories 

Names  of  Besenratlons 

Dates  of 
Proclama- 
tions creat- 
ing Besenra- 
tlons 

Estimated 

Areas  in 

Acres 

Alaska 

Arisoaa 
Oalifomia 

Colorado 

Idshoand 
Montana 
Idaho  and 
Washington 
MontansT 

Hew  Mexico 
Ongon 

Sooth  Dakota 

Utah 

Waahtngton 

Wyoming 

Afognak  Forest  and  Fish  Cultore  Reserve.  (Be- 
senred  under  sees.  24  and  14,  act  Mar.  8, 1891.) 
Crrand  Canyon  Forest  Reserve 
The  Prescott  Forest  Reserve 

Sierra  Foreat  Reserve 
San  Bernardino  Forest  Reserve 
Traboco  Canyon  Forest  Reserve 
The  Stanislaua  Forest  Reserve 
The  San  Jacinto  Forest  Reserve 
The  Pine  Mountain  and  Zaoa  Lake  Foreat  j 
Reeerve                                                          } 
White  River  Plateau  Timber  Land  Reserve 

PIke'a  Peak  Timber  Land  Beaerve                 i 

Plum  Creek  Timber  Land  Beaerve 
The  South  PlaUe  Forest  Beaerve 
Battlement  Mesa  Foreat  Beaerve 

The  Bitter  Boot  Foreat  Beaerve 

The  Flathead  Forest  Beserve 

The  Pecos  Blver  Forest  Beserve 

Bun  Bun  Timber  Land  Beserve 

The  Cascade  Bange  Forest  Beserve 

Ashland  Forest  Kseerve 

The  Black  Hills  Forest  Beserve 

The  Uintah  Forest  Beserve 

The  Washington  Forest  Beserve 

The  Olympic  Forest  Beserve 

The  Mount  Bainier  Forest  Beserve.  (Indudes 
the  Pacific  Forest  Beserve,  created  Feb.  20, 
1898,  embracing  an  area  of  967,680  acres) 

Yellowstone  national  Park  Timber  Land! 
Beserve                                                         ( 

The  Big  Horn  Forest  Beserve 

The  Teton  Forest  Beaerve 

Dec.  24,  1892 

Feb.  20,  1898 
May  10,  1898 
Dec.  20,  1892 
Feb.  14,  1896 
Feb.  j»,  1898 

Feb.  M,  1897 

Mar.  2,  1898 
June  m,  1898 
Oct  16,  1891 
Feb.  11,  1892 
Mar.  18. 1892 
June  28, 1892 
Dec   9,  1892 
Dec.  24,  1892 

Feb.  28»  1897 

u 

tt 
Jan.  11,  1892 
May  27,  1898 
June  17, 1892 
Sept  ^,1898 

Feb.  22,  1897 

tt 
tt 
tt 

Mar.  80, 1891 
Sept  10, 1891 
Feb.  22, 1697 

Not  ascer- 
tained 
1,851,520 
10,240 
655,520 
4,096,000 
787,280 
49,920 
691,200 
787,280 

1,644,694 

1,198,080 

[    184»820 

179,200 
688,520 
858,240 

4,147,200 

645,120 
1,882,400 
2,926,080 

\    481,040 

142,080 

4,492,800 

18,560 

967,680 

875,620 

8,694,240 

2,188,800 

2,284,880 

i  1,289,040 

1,127,680 
829,440 

Movement  op  Population 

There  is  no  systematic  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  The  birth  rate 
computed  for  1890  bv  the  Census  Office  was  26.68  per  1000 
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16.60 ;  among  colored  persons,  highest  3414 ;  lowest  18.78  per 
1000. 

Of  the  population  of  the  States  and  Territories  in  1890 
63,372,703  (or  86.23  per  cent)  were  natives  and  9,249,647  (or 
14.77  per  cent)  foreign  born.  In  1880  there  were  43,476,840 
natives  and  6,679,943  foreign  bom  (13.32  per  cent).  In  1870 
the  population  was  14.44  per  cent  foreign  born;  in  1860,13.16 
per  cent ;  in  1860, 9.68  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  origin  of  the  foreign-bom  population  at 
the  census  of  1890 : 


England!    . 

,        , 

909,092 

Wales . 

. 

100,079 

Scotland      . 

, 

242,281 

Ireland 

. 

1,871,609 

Total  United 

Kingdom 

3,122,911 

Germany     . 

.        . 

2,784,894 

Canada  and  Newfound- 

land 

980,988 

Sweden 

478,041 

Norway 

322,666 

Russia 

182,644 

Italy    . 

182,680 

Poland 

147,440 

Denmark     . 

132,648 

Austria 

123,271 

Bohemia 

118,106 

France 

113,174 

China  . 

106,688 

Switzerland 

.    .  104,069 

Holland       . 

81,828 

Mexico 

77,868 

Cuba  and  West  Ind 

lies        23,266 

Hungary      . 

62,485 

Belgium 

22,689 

Portugal 

16,906 

Spain  . 

6,186 

South  America    . 

6,006 

Other  foreign  counti 

•ies         64,386 

Total    . 

.     9,249,647 

^  Indades  Great  Britain,  not  spedfled. 

Thus  of  the  foreign-born  population  33.76  per  cent  were 
from  the  United  Kingdom  (20.23  per  cent  fi*om  Ireland,  10.91 
per  cent  from  England  and  Wales,  and  2.62  per  cent  from 
Scotland);  30.11  per  cent  were  from  Germany;  10.61  per  cent 
from  Canada ;  10.09  per  cent  from  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark; 1.22  per  cent  from  France;  and  14.21  per  cent  from 
other  countries. 

IMMIOBATION 

From  1776  to  1816  immifirration  into  the  United  Sltji-ten  wa* 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  immigration  to  the 
United  States  since  1821: 


Conntrtoa 


1821-1880 


1881-1840 


1811-1860 


18&1-1860 


Eagknd  and  Wales  . 

Scotkad 

Irelaiid 

Great  Britain,  not  8p«cifled 

Gamaar 

Britlah  North  American  ProTlnoes 
Nonray  and  Sweden 
Attttria-Han^arT 
Italy  .        .        : 

France 

BoMia  and  Poland 

China 

Switaerl&od        .... 

Denmark 

Netheriandt       .... 
Other  Coontries 

Total         .... 


14,225 
2,912 

50,724 

7,942 

6,761 

2,277 

91 

408 

8,497 

91 

2 

8,226 

169 

1,078 

45,086 


7,796 

2,667 

207,881 

65,847 

168.454 

18,624 

1,201 

2.268 

45,575 

646 

8 

4,821 

1,068 

1,412 

92,877 


8.712 

780,719 

229,979 

484,626 

41,728 

18,906 

"l^STO 

77,262 

656 

85 

4,644 

589 

8,251 

81,979 


^58.444 
88,881 
914,119 
182,199 
951.667 
69.809 
20,981 

"M81 
76,858 

1,621 
41.897 
25,011 

8,749 
10,789 
60,058 


148,489 


699,125 


1,718,251 


2,598.214 


Countriea 


1861-1870 


18n-1880 


1881-1890 


1891-1898 


Eofland  and  Wales  . 

Seotlaod 

Ireland 

Great  Britain,  not  spedfled 

GerrnanT 

Britlah  North  American  Provinces 
Norway  and  Sweden 
Aufttria-Hangary 

Italy 

France 

BaseSa  and  Poland     . 

China 

Switzerland         .... 

Denmark 

Netherianda        .... 
other  Coantrlee 

Total         .... 


226,690 

88,768 

485,778 

841,588 

787,468 

168,871 

109,298 

7,800 

11,728 

86,984 

4,666 

64,801 

28,286 

17,094 

9,102 

47,682 


444,887 

87,564 

486,861 

16,142 

718.182 

888,269 

211,245 

72,969 

55,759 

72,206 

62,254 

128,201 

28,298 

81,771 

16,541 

61,587 


657,820 

149,869 

655,482 

168 

1,452,970 

892,8021 

568,862 

858,719 

807,809 

60,464 

265,088 

61,711 

81,988 

88,182 

58,701 

107,628 


251,020 
54,487 

884,425 
88 

606,761 
1,152 

278,102 

861,850 

468,407 
81,599 

409,084 
19,824 
80,286 
46,720 
28,092 

248,929 


2,814,824 


2,812,191 


5,246,618 


8,062,721 


>  1881  to  1885. 


Stnoe  1885  no  aoconnt  has  been  taken  of  the  Canadians  coming  oyer 
the  border. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  countries  from  which 
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UNITED  STATES 


Countries 


Number  from 
1821-1898 


England  and  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Great  Britain,  not  specified    . 

Germany 

Norway  and  Sweden 

British  North-American  Provinces 

Austria-Hungary     .        .        .        . 

Italy 

France 

Russia,  including  Poland 

China 

Switzerland  .  .  .  .  . 
Denmark  .  .  .  .  , 
Netherlands  .  .  .  .  . 
Other  Countries  .  .  .  . 
Total 


1,888,085 

878,260 

3,816,409 

793,398 

6,007,889 

1,203,133 

1,048,027 

796,338 

867,066 

397,846 

733,926 

310,479 

201,666 

189,237 

128,966 

740,676 


18,490,368 


The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  increase  of  the 
population  during  the  last  six  decades  by  reproduction  and 
by  immigration: 


Year 

Populfttloii 

Decade  Total 
Increase 

Decade 
Increase  by 
Immigrants 

PsSCBIfTAOB  OP  DbCADB 

Incrbabb 

Total 

By 

Immi- 
gration 

Repro- 
duction 

1840  .        .        . 

1850  . 

1860  .        .        . 

1870  . 

1880  .        .        . 

1890  . 

17,069,468 
88,191,876 
81,448,821 
88,658,871 
60,166,788 
62,632,260 

4,208,488 
6,122,428 
8,261,446 
7,116,060 
11,697.412 
12,466,467 

699,126 
1,718,261 
2,679,680 
2,278,426 
2,812,191 
6,246,618 

82.67 
86.87 
86.68 
22.68 
80.08 
24.86 

4.66 
10.04 
11.12 
7.26 
7.29 
10.46 

28.01 
26.83 
24.46 
16.88 
22.79 
14.40 

Population  according  to  Color* 

The  distribution  of  the  population  relative  to  color  'consti- 
tutes a  valuable  feature  of  any  sociological  study  of  the  people. 
Out  of  a  total  population  of  62,622,250  in  1890,  the  persons  of 
negro  descent  numbered  7,470,040.  In  addition  to  these  there 
were  107,475  Chinese,  2039  Japanese,  and  58,806  Indians  to  be 
enrolled  among  the  general  population  of  the  country,  making 
the  total  of  the  colored  element  of  the  United  States  in  1890 
7,638,360,  or  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole  population. 

^  From  "  OatUne  of  Practical  Sociology,"  by  the  editor. 
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The  relative  proportion  of  negroes  and  of  whites  is  a  factor 
of  great  importance  in  the  conditions  of  Southern  agriculture 
and  manufactures.  The  following  table  gives  the  figures  since 
1790.    The  figures  of  1870  are  known  to  be  very  defective : 


censna 
Tern 

Whitb 

NmkoI 

Number 

Percent 
of  Total 

Increase  In 
Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 
of  Total 

Inoreaaeln 
Per  cent 

1T90    . 
IsM    . 
1510    .       . 
18»    .       . 
1880    .       . 
1^    .       . 
1350    .       . 
18«0    .        . 
ISTO    .       . 
1380    .        . 
1890    .        . 

8. 

& 
7 
10 
U 
19 
26 
88 
48 
04 

80.78 
81.12 
80.97 
81.61 
81.90 
88.16 
84.81 
85.62 
87.11 
86.54 
87.80 

85.76 
86.12 
84.12 
84.08 
84.72 
87.74 
87.69 
24.76 
29.22 
26.68 

1 

1;' 

19.27 
18.88 
19.08 
18.89 
18.10 
16.84 
15.69 
14.18 
12.66 
18.12 
11.98 

82.88 
87.60 
2S.59 
81.44 
28.40 
26.68 
22.07 
9.S6 
84.85 
18.51 

^  Inclades  all  persons  of  negro  descent 

The  following  table  shows  th^  proportion  of  whites  and 
negroes,  by  geographical  divisions,  1860^1890 : 


PER  CENT  OP  WHFFES  AND  NEGROES »  OP  TOTAL  POPULATION, 
BY  OEOORAPHIGAL  DIVISIONS,  1850-1890 


Geographical  DiTislons 

1860 

1860 

1870 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

Korth  Atlantic  Division 
Sonth  Atlantic  Dirlsion 
North  Central  DlTirion . 
South  Centna  Diyislon  . 
Weetem  Division  .... 

98.26 
60.28 
97.49 
65.85 
99.81 

1.74 
89.77 

2.51 
84.65 

0.60 

98.68 
61.61 
97.84 
64.64 
88.95 

1.47 
88.87 

2.08 
86.84 

0.72 

98.62 
62.10 
97.82 
65.71 
91.91 

1.46 
87.87 

2.10 
84.25 

0.64 

,       The  United  States  . 

84.81 

15.69 

85.62 

14.18 

87.11 

12.66 

ns 

1880 

1890 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro  1 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  persons  and 
the  per  cent  of  foreign-bom  persons  engaged  in  different 
occupations :  * 


1870 

Glasses  of  Oooapattons 

PsBSOirs  Enoaobd  ih  Gainful  OoctrPATioKS 

PBS80NS  SHGAQKD 

PBBCBNTA6E8 

Total 
Persons 

Foreigners 

Foreigners 
of^tal 

Foreigners 
Foreigners 

Agricnlture 
Msnafkctares    . 
Mining      .... 
Domestlo  snd  Personal    . 
Trade  and  Transportation 
Other  Occupations    . 

6,922,471 
2,452,248 

166,696 
2,811,820 
1,229,899 

424,294 

619,108 
804,919 
102,283 
788,716 
827,084 
61,824 

10.46 
82.82 
61.78 
84.11 
26.60 
14.67 

11.12 
14.46 
1.84 
14.17 

6.87 
1.11 

All  Occupations 

12,606,928 

2,708,889 

21.62 

48.67 

Glasses  of  Ooonpatlons 

1890 

PKRSoifS  Enoagbd  nf  OAnrraL  Ocoupatiowb 

PSBSOMS  BMOAOSD 

PKRCnfTAGBS 

Total 
Persons 

Foreigners 

Foreigners 
of  Total 

Foreigners 
Foreigners 

Agriculture 

Manufkctures    . 

Mining      .... 

8,466,868 
6,091,298 
887,248 
4,860,677 
8,826,122 
1,104,068 

1,089,944 

1,610,780 

196,694 

1,488,886 

724,816 

158,898 

12.87 
81.64 
60.61 
82.99 
21.78 
14.89 

11.78 
17.41 
2.11 
15.66 
7.83 
1.72 

Domestlo  and  Personal    . 
Trade  and  Transportation 
Other  Occupations  . 

All  Occupations 

22,786,661 

6,217,868 

22.96 

66.41 

» From  **  Outline  of  Practloal  Sociology/'  by  the  editor. 


DIVORCE 

There  are  no  general  statistics  of  divorce  from  year  to  year. 
A  few  of  the  States  report  them  annually.  The  only  report 
comprehending  the  whole  country  is  for  the  twenty  years  from 
1867  to  1886,  inclusive,  the  residts  of  an  investigation  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor.  From  this  report  the 
movement  of  divorces  for  that  period  is  taken  and  shown  in 
the  following  table : 
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Tear            1   ISTiunl^er                   T««- 

Nnmber 

Tew- 

Namber 

1867  .        .\      ©,037         1874     . 

1868  .        .  \  10,150        1876    . 

1869  .         .  \  10,93d        1876     . 

1870  .         .  \  10,962        1877     . 

1871  .         .1   ll,58e       1878     . 
1812    .         .  \  12/390        1879     . 

13,989 
14,212 
14,800 
16,687 
16,089 
17,083 
19,663 

1881  . 

1882  .      '  . 

1883  . 

1884  . 
1886    . 
1886    . 

Total      . 

20.762 
22,112 
23,198 
22,994 
23,472 
26,636 

1873    .         .\  13,156       1880    . 

328,716 

Agrieultiira 

AccoTding  to  census  returns  the  total  acreage  of  farms  and 
the  improved  acreage  have  been : 


TMTt                                                - 

Finn  Arem 
Acres 

Improved  Are* 
Acres 

1870 

1880 

1880 

407,736,041 
636,081,836 
632,218,619 

188,721,099 
284,771,042 
367,616,766 

In  the  same  years  the  numbers  of  farms  of  different  sizes 
were: 


Acres 

1870 

1880 

1890 

Under  3  acres 

3  and  under     10 
10         "            20 
,         20          "             60 
1         60          "           100 
1       100          "           600 
'       600          •*        1,000 
1,000  and  oyer 

Total 

6,876 
172,021 
294,607 
847,614 
764,221 
666,064 
16,873 

3,720 

4,362 

134,889 

264,749 

781,674 

1,032,810 

1,696,983 

76,972 

28,678 

1     160,194 

266,660 

902,777 

1,121,486 

2,008,694 

84,395 

31,646 

2,669,986 

4,008,907 

4,664,641 

In  1890  there  were  4,767,179  families  occupying  farms.  Of 
these,  3,142,746  families  occupied  farms  which  they  owned 
(2,255,789  farms  being  free,  and  886,967  encumbered),  while 
1,624,433  families  occupied  hired  farms. 

The  average  size  of  farms  in  the  United  States  is  constantly 
decreasing.  In  1850  it  was  203  acres ;  in  1860, 199  acres ;  in 
1870,  163  acres;  in  1880, 134  acres;  1890, 137  acres. 
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ESTIMATED  PE0DUC3TI0N  AND  VALUE  OF  CEBEAL  OEOPS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  ISK)  TO  1898 

[From  reporta  of  the  Department  of  Agricaltare] 

COBN 


Total 

Ayxsaos 

Calendar  Year 

Production 

Area  of 
Crop 

Value  of 
Crop 

Value  per 
Bushel 

Yield  per 
Acre 

Value  of 

Yield 
per  Acre 

Bushth 

Acres 

Dollars 

CenU 

Bushels 

Dollars 

1890  . 

•l/"""""-^ 

71  -""  -68 

W  '""  '51 

60.6 

20.7 

10.48 

1891 

2,(              00 

76         »15 

88            S8 

40.6 

27.0 

10.98 

1892 

1,(              00 

70         i58 

64            180 

89.4 

28.1 

9.09 

1898 

1,1              81 

72          [66 

68            127 

86.6 

22.6 

8.21 

1894 

1,!              52 

62          m 

6f            62 

45.7 

19.4 

8.86 

1895 

2,               60 

82          «0 

5^            184 

26.4 

26.2 

9.91 

1896 

2;               66 

81          [56 

4$            167 

21.6 

28.2 

6.06 

1897 

1,!               88 

80          «1 

6(            152 

26.8 

28.8 

6.26 

1898 

l,i               «0 

77         f81 

61           128 

26.6 

24.7 

7.10 

Wheat 

1890  .       ,       . 

00 

8fl          154 

88           178 

88.8 

11.1 

9.28 

1891 

00 

8S          197 

51           fll 

88.9 

16.8 

12.86 

1892 

00 

88          180 

82           181 

62.4 

18.4 

8.85 

1898 

25 

84          118 

21           181 

58.8 

11.4 

6.16 

1894 

16 

M         186 

22           »26 

49.1 

18.2 

6.48 

1895 

47 

84          tS2 

28            198 

60.9 

18.7 

6.99 

1896 

46 

84          (46 

81           i89 

72.6 

12.4 

8.97 

1897 

68 

89        m 

42            21 

80.8 

18.4    . 

10.86 

1898 

05 

44      ns 

89           120 

58.1 

15.8 

6.91 

Rye,i  1886  to  1898 

Btmhelt 

Acres 

Dollars 

CenU 

Bushels 

Dollars 

1886.      .      . 

24  "--m 

2  .««  -^18 

18  -'  T80 

68.8 

11.5 

6.19 

1887 

20         OO 

2,(        47 

11          40 

64.5 

10.1 

6.09 

1888 

28         00 

2,;        06 

Ifl          (69 

58.8 

12.0 

7.47 

1898 

26         46 

2,(        86 

18          522 

61.8 

18.0 

6.68 

1894 

26          116 

1,1        80 

18          176 

60.1 

18.7 

6.89 

1895 

27         170 

1,1        45 

11          126 

44.0 

14.4 

6.88 

1896 

24          47 

1,1        01 

S          [69 

40.8 

18.8 

5.44 

1897 

27          124 

1,'        «1 

12          Wl 

4*.7 

16.1 

7.20 

1898 

26          ;22 

1,(        07 

11          «0 

46.8 

15.6 

72.2 

tment  for  18 

69  to  1892. 

Oats 

1886  .        .        . 

00 

28          74 

18           80 

29.8 

26.4 

7.87 

1887 

00 

25          06 

20            90 

80.4 

26.4 

7.74 

1888 

00 

26          ^ 

19           140 

27.8 

26.0 

7.28 

1889 

00 

27          116 

17           08 

22.9 

27.4 

6.26 

1890 

00 

26          169 

22            186 

42.4 

19.8 

8.41 

1891 

00 

26          «1 

28           167 

81.6 

28.9 

9.08 

1892 

00 

27          185 

20           HI 

81.7 

24.4 

7.78 

1898 

50 

27          188 

18           >92 

29.4 

28.4 

6.88 

1894 

28 

27          158 

21            >20 

82.4 

24.5 

7.95 

1895 

87 

27          106 

Ifl          m 

19.9 

29.6 

5.87 

1896 

04 

27          185 

18           ►88 

18.7 

26.7 

4.81 

1897 

09 

26          175 

14         ri9 

21.9 

27.2 

6.75 

1898 

48 

26         LIO 

18           164 

7J6A 

28.8 

7.28 
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ESTDIATED  PRODUCTION  AND  VALUE  OP  CEBEAL  GBOPS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  1886  TO  1898— Continaed 

Bablbt 1 


1 

Total                         1 

AVXBAGS 

(^ieodarTcar 

Prodoctloii 

Area  of 
Crop 

Vftlue  of 
Crop 

Value  por 
Bushel 

Yield  per 
Acre 

Value  of 

Yield 
per  Acre 

J 

s 

Dollars 

Cents 

Bu$h€U 

DoUarB 

18a.       . 

59 

M> 

2v          7 

81  ""-  MO 

58.6 

22.4 

12.00 

i»r .      . 

. 

M 

00 

9!          8 

29         190 

51.9 

19.6 

lU.lO 

\m.     . 

« 

00 

8            2 

87        e2 

59.0 

21.8 

12.57 

18M.       . 

6C 

95 

8            1 

28         t86 

41.1 

21,7 

8.92 

1»4.       . 

81 

.65 

8            2 

27          27 

44.2 

19.4 

8.56 

1895.       . 

81 

44 

8            8 

29         H8 

88.7 

26.4 

8.88 

18M. 

8! 

!28 

2            8 

22         Ml 

82.8 

28.6 

7.62 

1»7. 

61 

127 

2            6 

25         189 

87.7 

24.5 

9.25 

1898. 

S 

»7 

«;     6 

28         169 

41.8 

21.5 

8.92 

BUCKTI 

rHBAT* 

t««.       . 

11 

KM 

917,915 

6,-        20 

54.6 

12.9 

7.04 

1887 

10 

XK) 

910,506 

6,:        20 

56.5 

11.9 

6.72 

1888 

IS 

WO 

912,680 

7,<        47 

68.8 

18.2 

8.86 

1898 

IS 

ill 

815,614 

7.<        50 

58.8 

14.9 

8.67 

1894 

IS 

iOO 

789.282 

7.(        »8 

55.6 

16.1 

8.92 

im 

IS 

m 

768,277 

6,1        >25 

45.2 

21.1 

9.09 

1396 

1^ 

788 

754,898 

9.1        E89 

89.2 

18.7 

7.82 

1»7 

1^ 

(51 

717,886 

61        .88 

42.1 

20.9 

8.80 

ji*.    .    . 

i: 

»27 

678.882 

5,        t62 

44.9 

17.2 

7.77 

^  No  esttanatee  of  cro|>8  prepared  by  Agricoltaral  Department  for  1889  to  1892. 

The  following  table  shows  the  acreage,  product,  and  value 
of  the  tobacco  crop  of  the  United  States  from  1888  to  1896 ; 
with  the  exception  of  the  years  1889  to  1892,  inclusive : 


1888 
1883 


Total 


ArM 


Aerea 
747,326 

nt\c%  neo 


Product 


Pounds 
666,795,000 

iftQ  noQ  OAQ 


Value 


Dollars 
43,666,665 
»0. 155.442 
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COMPARATIVE  ACREAGE  AND  PRODUCTION 

,  1896  AND 

1897 

A0U8 

Baus                1 

States  aud  Territories 

1896 

1897 

1896 

1897 

AUbama 

2,666,888 

2,709,460 

888,789 

1,112,681 

Arkansas 

1,M2.602 

1,619,786 

606.648 

942,267 

Florida 

264,825 

251-,109 

48,780 

68.667 

Georgia 

8,468,880 

8,687.702 

1,299,840 

1.800,781 

Indian  Territory 

141,124 

817,992 

87,706 

907,886 

Kansas 

150 

286 

61 

189 

Kentacky 

1,200 

106 

414 

80 

Louisiana 

1,245,899 

1.246,899 

667,251 

788.825 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

2.885,816 

2.778,610 

1,201,000 

1.024,771 

77,868 

88.819 
1,802;487 

24,119 

26.848 

Nortli  Carolina  .... 

l,228,m 

621,795 

646.726 

Oklahoma 

78,650 

216,664 

86,251 

110.170 

South  Carolina  .... 

2.014,848 

2,074,778 

986,468 

1.080,085 

Tennessee 

912,887 

967,077 

286,781 

268,685 

Texas 

6.768,666 

7,164,175 

2,122,701 

2,822,403 

Utah 

155 

76 

128 

60 

ViiKinia 

Total 

47,747 

60,612 

11.589 

12,878 

28,278,209 

24,819,584 

8,582,706 

10,897,857 

Ac 

an 

Bau0                  1 

States  and  Territories 

Increase 

Decrease 

Increase 

Decrease 

Alabama 

68,127 

278,892 

Arkansas 

77,188 

886,624 

Florida 

18,216 

4,927 

Geor^ 

69.867 

— — 

61,441 

Indian  Territory 

176,868 

119,681 

Kansas 

185 

78 

Kentucky 

1,096 

879 

Louisiana 

0 

0 

221,074 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

66,706 

828,771 

5,451 

2,729 

North  Carolina  .... 

78,728 

124,981 

Oklahoma 

188,114 

74,924 

South  Carolina   .... 

60,480 

98,622 

Tennessee 

54,740 

81,854 

Texas 

405,519 

~— 

699,707 

Utah 

80 

68 

Virginia 

Total 

2,865 

1.889 

1,046.875  > 

2,866,102 1 

*■  Net  Increase 

UNITED  STATES  CROPS,  EXPORTS,  IMPORTS,  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF 
COTTON.  1888-89  TO  1897-98 


l^i!?!«*l 
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UiriTBD  STATES  CKOPS,  EXPORTS,  IMPORTS,  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF 
COTTON,  1888-89  TO  1897-98  -  Continaed 


1 

Tesrm 

United  SUtes 

Crop  (eom- 
mercki  Bales) 

Exports 

(commerdal 

Bales) 

Consumed 

by  U.S.  mitts 

(oommercial 

Bales) 

A'Vflraffe 

net 
Weli^ht 
per  Bale 

Average 

PriS 
(middling 

York 

Imports 

(500-poand 

Bak>s) 

1S98-94 
l!!»4-95 
1S9&-961       . 
l^M-OT* 
1    I5»T-»S»       . 

7,549,817 
9,901,251 
7,161,094 
8,562,075 
10,897,857 

6,800,458 
6,860,827 
4,701,791 
6,086,718 
7,648,699 

2,819,688 
2,946,677 
2,504,972 
2,847,851 
8.448,581 

Pounds 
474 
484 

4n 

477 
482 

CtnU 
7.67 
6^ 
8.16 
7.72 
6.22 

86,786 
.55,412 

98,664 
110,701 
108,798 

'E^timatps  of  Department  of  Agrlcolture ;   all  other  flgnres  are  those  of  Latham, 
Atermder  A  Co. 

QUANTITIBB    OF    CANE    SUGAR    AND    MOLASSES    PRODUCED     IN    THE 

UNITED    STATES.    VARIOUS  TEARS  FROM   1878    TO    1898 

[Prepared  by  Barean  of  SUtistlca,  Treasury  Department] 


1 

ScoAm 

MoLAasas 

Teaa- 

other 

Other 

Loaisianft 

Soothem 

Total 

Louisiana 

Southern 

Total 

States 

States 

j    Pounds 

Pound* 

Pounds 

L4>ng  Tons 

OaUons 

Gallons 

Oallonn 

187*-73'l2 

SS 

9         «0 

18 

98 

60,198 

8 

m 

{        00 

9,499,^) 

is:>-eo 

19 

178 

8          00 

20 

f78 

92,802 

12 

90 

1,5        00 

18,400,190 

J^s^-QO 

26 

m 

18          100 

80 

!71 

186,508 

18 

IKS 

8,1        00 

22,881.988 

ilS9S-»4 

99 

174 

15          »44 

61 

118 

272,918 

18 

m 

8,-        97 

26,908.726 

1S94-^ 

71 

i88 

18          28 

72 

«1 

825,621 

28 

»18 

9,!        61 

87,617,074 

1^0-96 

SS 

a2 

11          174 

54 

26 

242,698 

21 

110 

5,!        47 

27.282.9.^7 

IS86-07 

ffl 

•61 

12           62 

64 

:28 

287,578 

2C 

180 

6,1        «7 

27,707,057 

i997-»%  as 

rs 

12          W) 

70 

rrs 

816,188 

2^ 

>10 

7,4        84 

29,885,441 

QUANTITY  IN  TONS  OF  SUGAR  CONSUMED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

VARIOUS  YEARS  FROM  1884  TO  1898 

[Prepared  by  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department] 


Refined 
Product 

of 

Imported 

Sugar* 

DoMSSTio  PaoDrcT 

Total 

Con- 
sump- 
tion 
per 
Capita 

Calendar 

1 

Manu- 
fcctured 

from 
Imported 
Molasses* 

Of 
Cane 

Of 
Maple 

Of 
Beet 

Of  Sor- 
ghum 
and 
Other 

1 

1884 
1880 
18M 
1806 
18M 
1897 
1898 

Tons 
1,098.090 
1,857,292 
1,700.686 
1,572,488 
1.870,968 
1,760,607 
1,688,987 

Tons 

60.000 

68,282 

15,000 

15.000 

608 

150 

1.700 

Tons 
185,248 
186,508 
271,886 
824,606 
248,220 
289,009 
817,447 

Tons 
26,000 
25,000 
5,000 
7,500 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 

Tons 
787 

2,800 
20,448 
80,000 
40,000 
41,847 
88,960 

Tons 
818 

1,500 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 

Tons 
1,809,383 
1,476,877 
2,012,714 
1,949,744 
1,960,086 
2,096,268 
1,997,844 

Pound H 
58.4 
52.8 
66.0 
62.6 
61.6 
64.5 

*  Lading  refiners  state  that  little  or  no  sugar  is  manufSsctured  from  domestic  mo- 
lasses; alao  that  in  refining  there  is  only  about  2  per  cent  waste  of  ori^nal  weight. 
Messrs.  WOlett  k,  Gray,  New  York,  state  that  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  1897  only  about 
187.9M  toma  were  unrefined. 
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UNITED  STATES 


ESTIMATED  PRODUCTION  OP  HAY  AND  POTATOES  FOB  18M 
[From  reporta  of  the  Department  of  Agricoltm^] 


Hat 

POTATOIS 

States  and  Territorial 

Acreage 

Production 

Price 
per  Ton 

Acreage 

Production 

Price  per 
Bushel 

Acres 

Tom 

Dollars 

Acres 

Bushels 

CenU 

Maine      .       .        . 

»67,976 

74 

9.75 

41,769 

2,464,871 

89 

New  Hampshire 

602,888 

89 

11.60 

17,294 

881,994 

90 

Vermont 

852,269 

60 

9.26 

28,788 

1,664,810 

70 

Massachusetts 

585,206 

88 

18.90 

25,248 

1,565,066 

90 

Rhode  Island  . 

78,074 

86 

14.60 

"  ' 

681,120 

97 

Connecticut     . 

461,548 

62 

18.00 

1,801,616 

90 

New  York       .        . 

4,451,777 

99 

8.26 

21,060.098 

67 

New  Jersey     . 

490,818 

56 

10.75 

2,878,100 

78 

Pennsylvania  . 

2,686,028 

89 

9.15 

10,660,780 

66 

DeUware 

62,470 

84 

10.00 

802,100 

66 

MaryUnd         .       . 

289,008 

64 

10.60 

1,694,108 

60 

Virginia  . 

M8,254 

14 

10.25 

2,120,116 

78 

North  Carolina 

-~^"i07 

84 

9.75 

1,075,470 

64 

South  Carolina 

95 

95 

11.50 

268,885 

105 

Georgte    . 

40 

49 

18.00 

267,124 

100 

Florida     . 

188 

88 

14.26 

97,125 

120 

AUbama  . 

11 

61 

10.25 

862,176 

94 

Mississippi 

m 

25 

9.50 

r4 

82 

Loaisiana 

127 

61 

8.75 

52 

85 

Texas 

i        45 

08 

7.25 

20 

95 

Arkansas 

09 

42 

8.65 

45 

84 

Tennessee 

!        75 

64 

10.75 

00 

78 

West  VlrginU 

1        41 

90 

8.85 

72 

65 

Kentucky 

\        18 

84 

10.00 

68 

67 

Ohio 

1,1        29 

78 

6.26 

26 

62 

Michigan . 

1,'        165 

99 

7.75 

]             80 

48 

Indiana    . 

1,1        K)8 

44 

6.90 

21 

62 

Illinois     . 

2J        74 

41 

6.16 

20 

62 

Wisconsin 

1,-        >52 

20 

6.25 

1            92 

88 

Minnesota 

1,1        ^ 

87 

4.50 

1            60 

81 

Iowa 

4,-        06 

09 

4.26 

]            00 

47 

Missouri  . 

21        77 

04 

6.16 

14 

68 

Kansas    . 

8,         BO 

06 

8.40 

80 

55 

Nebraska 

1,1        i78 

85 

8.00 

58 

46 

South  Dakota 

1,1         10 

«8 

2.96 

02 

82 

North  Dakota 

;      68 

61 

8.25 

48 

88 

Montana  . 

J        05 

68 

7.75 

..-,.86 

40 

Wyoming 
Colorado  . 

1        ^28 

28 

6.00 

465,100 

56 

i88 

86 

5.50 

8,106,184 

66 

New  Mexico 

76 

16 

7.00 

65,480 

78 

Arizona    . 

w,J61 

88 

6.00 

Utah 

188,185 

96 

4.76 

6,298 

788,864 

80 

Nevada    . 

146,721 

02 

5.00 

1,849 

182,115 

78 

Idaho 

188.482 

09 

5.26 

8,888 

544,820 

82 

Washington 

292,025 

^.,Ji6 

9.00 

14,635 

2,854,670 

28 

Oregon 
CaUfornia 

672,601 

1,087,942 

7.75 

14,985 

2,889,600 

40 

1,697.562 

2,716,099 

9.00 

21.498 

2,256,765 

49 

Total 

42,426,770 

60,664,876 

6.62 

2,684,577 

164,015,964 

64.7 
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PRODUCTION  OF   WOOL 
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The  statistics  of  the  number  of  sheep  and  of  the  wool  clip  of  the 
United  States  are  from  estimates  made  by  Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  Secretary 
of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufactorers,  and  the  reports  by 
State  anthorities  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
figures  are  not  cUumed  to  be  mathematically  accurate,  but  they  are  trust- 
worthy as  thoroughly  indicative  of  conditions. 

WOOL  PRODUCT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1908 


StatMADdTerrl 

t-i-    1U» 

Average 

Wool  Wuhed 
Aod  Cnwuhed 

Per 
cent  of 
Shrink- 

WoolBooorwl 

Poundu 

Pounds 

Piiundi 

3faune     . 

226,861 

6 

1,361,106 

42 

789,441 

,  New  Elampehi 

ire     .          74,221 

6J 

482,437 

65 

-217,096 

Vermont 

156,274 

7 

1,093,918 

57 

470,384 

^faasachusettfi 

40,396 

li 

222,173 

42 

128,860 

Rhode  Island 

10,664 

58,102 

42 

a3,699 

Connecticut 

30,265 

H 

166,458 

42 

96,645 

'New  York 

793,264 

6 

4,769,624 

50 

2,379,762 

;  New  Jersey 

39,096 

5 

195,480 

47 

103,604 

j  Pennsylvania 

763,989 

5} 

4,892,937 

62 

2,108,620 

.Delaware 

12,479 

5 

62,395 

46 

33,693 

1  Maryland 

126,619 

6 

633,095 

47 

836,640 

Virginia 

863,813 

6 

1,819,065 

42 

1,056,068 

North  Carolin 

a               273,890 

6 

1,369,450 

48 

780,687 

South  Carolin 

a                66,640 

5 

332,700 

44 

186,312 

Georgia  . 

318,370 

4 

1,273,480 

40 

764,088 

Florida  . 

74,159 

4 

296,636 

42 

172,049 

204,001 

4i 

867,004 

42 

602,862 

Mississippi 

246,680 

4 

982,320 

42 

569,746 

Louisiana 

116,764 

4 

526,393 

60 

262,697 

Texas     . 

.     2,620,068 

^h 

16,380,442 

70 

4,914,133 

Arkansas 

131,162 

4 

667,438 

42 

323,314 

Tennessee 

309,080 

4 

1,390,860 

43 

792,790 

West  Viiginia 

\        .         422,952 

H 

2,326,236 

48 

1,209,643 

Kentucky 

617,131 

5 

3,086,656 

37 

1,943,963 

Ohio 

.     2,307,610 

^\ 

12,114,963 

60 

6,057,476 

Michigan 

.     1,312,018 

6| 

8,866,122 

63 

4,162,377 

Indiana  . 

643,810 

6 

3,862,860 

46 

2,124,573 

Illinois   . 

583.133 

«i 

3,644,682 

50 

1,822,291 

Wisconsin 

688,608 

4 

4,476,962 

62 

2,148,457 

Minnesota 

395,535 

r 

2,768,746 

68 

1,162,873 

Iowa 

655,448 

«i 

3,610,412 

68 

1,616,373 

Missouri 

629,211 

6* 

3,776,266 

62 

1,812,128 

Kansas  . 

220,993 

8 

1,767,944 

67 

583,421 

Nebraska 

258,977 

H 

2,201,306 

69 

682,404 

South  Dakota 

343,414 

6^ 

2,060,484 

60 

824,194 

North  Dakota 

342,793 

6 

2,056,768 

60 

822,703 

Montana 

.     3,101,497 

«l 

20,935,106 

62 

7,956,340 

Wyoming 

.     1,703,338 

8 

13,626,704 

68 

4,360,646 

Colorado 

.     1,475,388 

6} 

9,968,869 

68 

3,186,838 

New  Mexico 

.     2,741,871 

n 

12,338,420 

63 

6,799,057 

Arizona . 

803,822 

6,229,621 

70 

1,868,886 

Utah       . 

.     1,800,396 

6* 

10,802,376 

66 

8,780,832 
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UNITED  STATES 


WOOL  PRODUCT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1898— Ck)ntinued 


States  and  Territories 

No.  of  Sheep, 
April  1, 1898 

Average 

"Wool  Washed 
and  Unwashed 

Per 
cent  of 
Shrink- 

sge 

Wool  Scoured 

Nevada  . 
Idaho     . 
Washington 
Oregon  . 
California 
Oklahoma 

626,988 
1,648,960 

726,802 

2,580,888 

2,418,999 

24,468 

Pounds 

^ 

7 
7 

Poundu 

8,952,410 

11,617,200 

6,178,667 

21,291,872 

16,932,993 

171,241 

68 
68 
72 
71 
66 
66 

Pounds 
1,264,771 
3,717,604 
1,728,599 
6,174,643 
6,757,218 
68,221 

Total      . 
Pulled  Wool 

36,671,914 

6.44 

229,860,066 
36,860,619 

61 
40 

89,646,210 
22416,371 

Total  Product,  1898 

— 

266,720,684 

— 

111,661,681 

The  estimates  for  the  past  eleven  years  have  been  as  follows : 

FLEECE  AND  PULLED  WOOL,  WASHED  AND  IN  THE  GREASE 


1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

Pounds 

Decrease 

Increase 

801,876,121 
296,779,479 
809,474,856 
307,401,607 
338,018,406 
848,638,138 
826,210,712 
294,296,726 
272,474,708 
269,163,261 
266,720,684 

293,829 
6,096,642 

2,073,349 

23,827,426 
30,913,986 
21,822,018 
13,321,457 

18,699,377 

25,600,898 
16,619,733 

7,567,488 

The  scoured  wool  production  for  the  same  years  has  been  as 

follows:  SCOURED  WOOL 


Pounds 

Decrease 

Increase 

1888 

136,691,966 

8,964,780 

1889 

134,796,360 

1,796,606 

1890 

139,628,220 

4,832,870 

1891 

139,326,703 

801,617 

1892 

146,300,318 

6,973,616 

1893 

161,103,776 

6,808,468 

1894 

140,292,268 

10,811,608 

1896 

126,718,690 

14,673,578 

1896 

116,284,679 

10,434,111 

1897 

111,366,987 

8,918,692 

1898 

111,661,681 

t 

295,694 
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Hie  fc^owing  statement  shows  the  quantity  of  wool  retahied  for  con- 
smnpUon  in  the  United  States  for  the  years  1890  to  1896,  inclusive.  As 
the  wool  clip  of  the  year  reaches  the  market  daring  the  governmental 
fiscal  year,  ^e  clip  of  any  year  is  added  to  the  imports  of  the  fiscal  year 
then  abont  to  begin,  so  the  manofactorers*  available  supply  is  very  fairly 
indicated  by  this  combination  of  home  product  and  imports : 


WOOL  PBODUCED,  IMPOBTED»  EXPOBTED,  AND  BETAINED  FOB  CONBITIIPTION. 
1890-1898,  ri8CAL  TBABS^ 


Tar 

Total  Im- 
porto 

Exports, 

and 
Foreign 

Nn  iMPovn 

Plrodao- 
Hon 

Bsteinad 
for  Con- 
sumption 

Fdi«  Wool       | 

onuses 
I  and  11 

ClSM 

lU 

Betslned 
torCon- 
snmptioD 

Pw 

cent  of 
Foreign 

18M-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1S98-M 
l;»4-«5 
l«6-9« 
19»-97 

i*:-9s 

l3i6-99 

Pounds 
12»,8Qe^»48 
148,6^70,696 
174,488,888 

55,152,565 
406,061,890 
280,911,478 
Kie,868,026 
132,795,802 

Pounds 
2,960,045 
8,210,019 
4^10.495 
M97;654 
6,622,190 
12,972,217 
8,700,598 
2,625,971 

Pounds 
86,788,501 
58,850,167 
46,189,082 
7,167,880 
98,888,818 
126,966,855 
285,282,785 
47,480,068 

Pounds 

89,688,024 

92,812,922 

122,026,119 
42,007,798 

106,402,507 
97,918,882 

112,141,467 
82,810,487 

Pownds 
809,474,856 
807,101,507 
888,018,406 
848,588,188 
825,210,712 
294,296,726 
272,474,708 
259,158.251 
266,720,664 

Pounds 

485,848,450 
452,562,144) 
501,141,748 
897,198,069 
524,722,42« 
612,285,982 
614,627,865 
889,822,582 

Pounds 
845,966,485 
860,249,21% 
879,115,621* 
355,185,271 
419,819,921 
414,817,100 
502,485,908 
806,512,145 

10.68 
14.81 
12.  IS 
2.t»2 
28.46     ; 
80.ft4 

46.f^ 

15.50 

^Tbs  y«ari7  exports  of  domestk  wool  have  never  exceeded  500,000  pounds  exeept  as  foUows  : 


1898-M. 
Ifi95-M. 


.     620,247  pounds 
.  6,946^981       " 


1894-96. 
1896-97  . 


.  4,279,109  poands 
.  6,2n,6«6       " 


Foreftry 

There  are  no  statistics  of  forestry  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  following  data,  supplied  by  the  Forestry  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  are  only  approximations.  The 
forest  area  (exclusive  of  Alaska)  is  somewhat  under  500,000,000 
acres,  about  seven-tenths  being  on  the  Atlantic  side,  one-tenth 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  one-tenth  on  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
one-tenth  in  the  interior  of  the  Western  States.  A  rough  and 
Uberal  estimate  puts  the  quantity  of  timber  standing  and  ready 
for  the  axe  at  2,300,000,000,000  feet,  B.M.,  while  the  total 
annual  cut,  including  all  material  requiring  bolt  or  log  size,  is 
estimated  at  40,000,000,000  feet,  B.M.,  three-fourths  being 
conifers,  and  the  remainder  oak  and  other  hard  woods.  The 
value  of  the  forest  raw  material  handled,  in  forest  industries 
only,  in  the  census  year  1890,  was  put  at  $245,169,000,  and  of 
the  products  at  $446,034,000,  the  capital  employed  being 
$561,943,000,  and  the  employees  numbering  347,700.  If  other 
kindred  industries  are  included,  the  value  of  the  raw  material 
was  $688,339,000;  and  of  the  products,  $1,352,742,000. 
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UNITED  STATES 


Mining 

MINEBAL  PB0DUCT8  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Oalsndab  Ykars  1892  to  1894 

[From  reports  of  United  States  Geological  Survey] 


Products 

1892 

1898 

1894 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Mbtallic 

(<r)  9,157,000 

DoUara 
181,161,089 

(0)7,124,502 

Dollars 
84,810,426 

(c)  6,667,888 

DoUafm 
65,007,247 

*''vX'.W)'"*['"y»°»"' 

68,500,000 

82,099,150 

60,000,000 

77,575,767 

49,501,122 

64.000,000 

Oold,    cotnlDKl 

1,696,875 

88,000,000 

1,789,081 

85,960,000 

1,910,816 

89,600,000 

value  at  New  >  pounds 

York  aty 
Lead,  value  at 

New     York  v  short  tons  (g) 

City 
Zinc,  value  at 

New    YorkV        " 

City 
Quicksilver, 

value  at  Ban    flasks  (A) 

Francisco 
Aluminum, 

value  at          -pounds 

Pittsburg 
Antimony, 

value  at  San  >  short  tons 

Francisco 
Nickel  (A), 

value  at          -pounds 

Philadelphia 
Tin 
Platinum,  val-  j 

862,971,744 
178,654 

87,977,142 
18,892,820 

889,786,972 
168,982 

82,064,601 
11,889,690 

864,866,808 
169,881 

88,141,142 
9,948,254 

87,260 

8,027>920 

78,882 

6,806,560 

76,828 

5,288,026 

27,998 

1,245,689 

80,164 

1,108,627 

80,416 

984,000 

259,885 

172,824 

889,629 

266,908 

560,000 

816,250 

56,466 

250 

45,000 

200 

86,000 

92,252 

50,789 

49,899 

22,197 

9,616 

8,269 

162,000 

82,400 

8,988 

1,788 

80 

660 

76 

517 

100 

000 

Cisco               ' 
Total  value  of  metallio 
products 



807,716,289 

249,981,866 



218,168,783 

NoNMir 
(Spot  Vi 
Bituminous 
coal  (w) 

rALLtO 

lines  a) 
short  tons 

126,856,567 

125,124,881 

128,885,281 

122,761,618 

118,820,405 

107,668,601 

Pennsylvania 
anthracite 

long  tons 

46,860,450 

82,442,000 

48,185,806 

86,687,078 

46,858,144 

73,488,068 

Building 
stone  (n) 



48,706,025 

88,885,578 

87,065,080 

Petroleum          barrels  (o) 
Natural  gas 
Brick  clay 

50,609,186 

26,084,19^ 

14,800,714 
(l))9,000,000 

48,412,666 

28,982,826 
14,846,250 
9,000,000 

49,844,616 

85,522,095 
18,954,400 
9,000,000 

"firrbHSr  ['•»»»- 

420,000 

1,000,000 

400,000 

900,000 

860,000 

800,000 

Cement               barrels  (g) 
Mineral  waters   gallons  sold 
Phosphate  rock  long  tons 
Salt                     barrels  (r) 

8,758,621 

21,876,604 

681,671 

11,698,890 

7,162,750 
4,906,970 
8,296.227 
5,654,916 

8,002,467 

28,544,495 

941,868 

11,816,772 

6,262,841 
4,246,784 
4,186,070 
4,064,668 

8,862,245 

21,569,608 

996.949 

12,967,417 

5,060,081 
8,741,844 
8,479,547 
4,789,285 

"rnT;'"}'<»<f»»» 

5,172,114 

8,620,480 

8,958,065 

2,874,888 

8,698,550 

1,849,276 

zinc,  white 
Gypsum 
Borax 

Mineral  palnto 
Grindstones 
Fibrous  talo 

short  tons 

pounds 
short  tons  («) 

short  tons 

27,600 

256,259 

18,600,000 

61,704 

41,925 

2,200,000 
696,492 
900,000 
767,766 
272,244 
472,485 

24,069 

268,615 

8,699,000 

87,724 

85,861 

1,804,420 
696,616 
662.426 
680,884 
888,787 
408,486 

19,987 

289,812 

14,680,180 

41,926 

89,906 

1,899,090 
761,719 
974,445 
498,098 
228.214 
485,060 
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MINERAL  PR0DUCT8  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

CALSKDAm  Ybau  1805  TO  1807 

[From  reports  of  United  States  (Jeological  Surrey] 


1805 

1896 

1897 

Products 

I   Qtnatity        Talae 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Cc^.4M^ 

DoUar9 

105.198,850 

8,628,127 

Dollars 
90,250,000 

9,652,680 

DoUars 
95,122,299 

Pig  iron 

s5,Ty;,o(M> 

72,051,000 

58,884,800 

(d)76,0e9,286 

58,860,000 

(rf)»,«87,172 

SUver 

2.»*.T» 

40,610.000 

2.568,182 

66,088,000 

2,774,985 

57,868,000 

Gold 

m,sm,m 

88,682,847 

460,061,480 

49,466,608 

491,688,000 

54,060,180 

Copper 

170,000 

11,220,000 

188,000 

10,528,000 

206,192 

14,885,728 

Lead 

80.686 

6,278.020 

81,499 

6,519,920 

99,980 

8,498,800 

Zinc 

88.104 

1.887.181 

80,765 

1,075,449 

26,648 

998,445 

Qulcksflver 

920,000 

464.600 

1,800,000 

620,000 

4,000,000 

1,500,000 

Aluminum                 ^ 

«)«0 

68,000 

(Wl 

84,290 

(0756 

109,655 

Antimony 

10.808 

8.001 

17,170 

4.464 

28,707 

7,828 

Nickel 
Tin 

150 

900 

168 

944 

150 

900 

Platinum 

«81,918,689 

287,596,906 

802,198,502 

lS9aia,lM 

115,749,771 

187,640,276 

114,891,515 

147,780,902 

119,740,052 

Bituminous  coal 

51,796422 

82,019,272 

48,588,287 

81,748,651 

04   mn>  *m^ 

46,814,074 

79.129,126 

Pennsylvania  anthracl 
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UNITED  STATES 


Mining  - 


-  Continued 


1892 

1898 

1894 

Froduots 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Valao 

NoNMKTALLio — Continued 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Asphaltam         short  tons 

87,680 

445,857 

47,779 

872,282 

60,570 

5S?'iS 

Soapstone                 " 

88,908 

4S7,449 

21,071 

266,067 

28,144 

401 ,8S 

Precious  stones 

812,050 

264,041 

182,2; 

Pyrites               long  tons 

109,788 

805,191 

76,7n 

266,552 

105,940 

868,  IS 

^^^^"""'^[-l^orttons 
emery            ) 

1,771 

'  181,800 

1,718 

142,826 

1,496 

96,9€ 

Oilstones,  etc.     pounds 

146.780 

185,178 



18«,8^ 

Garnet  for        ) 

abrasive        >  short  tons 



purposes       ) 

Mica                   pounds 

75,000 

100,000 

06,971 

88,929 

62,3S 

Barytes  (crude)  long  tons 

82,108 

180,025 

28,970 

88,506 

28,886 

86,98 

Bromine             pounds 

879,480 

64,502 

848,899 

104,520 

879,444 

102,4.'5 

Fluorspar           short  tons 

12,260 

89,000 

12,400 

84,000 

7,600 

47,B<J 

Feldspar             long  tons 

15,000 

75,000 

96,558 

17,200 

98,9il 

Manganese  ore          ** 

18,618 

129,686 

7,718 

66,614 

6,808 

68,68 

Flint                          " 

20,000 

80,000 

29,671 

108,&48 

88,000 

145,92 

Monazite            pounds 

il) 

180,000 

7,600 

546,865 

86,19 

Grapjate                    "        , 

"  104,000 

848,108 

68,282 

918,000 

64,01 

Bauxite              long  tons 

10,518 

84,188 

9,079 

29,607 

"»2S1 

86,81 

Sulphur              short  tons 
Fuller's  earth            " 

2,688 

80,640 

1,200 

42,000 

600 

20,00 

125,000 

(D 

76,000 

Marls                         " 

65,000 

75,000 

40,000 

40,00 

[nfasorial 

earth  and                " 
TripoU 
Millstones 

48,666 

22,582 

2,584 

11,71 

28,417 

16,645 



18,88' 

Croraic  iron  ore  long  tons 

1,500 

26,000 

1,460 

21,750 

8,680 

68,28: 

Cobalt  oxide       pounds 

7,869 

15,788 

8,422 

10,846 

6,768 

10,14J 

Magnesite           short  tons 

1,004 

10,040 

704 

7,040 

1,440 

*2:IS 

Asbestos 

104 

6,416 

60 

2,600 

826 

Rutile                 pounds 

100 

800 

160 

4a 

Ozocerite,         \        n 
refined           f 
Total  value  of  nonmetal- 

60,000 

8,000 

(0 

(0 

(0 

(0 

lic  mineral  products     . 

889,958,842 

828,818,020 

807,975,59! 

Totol  value  of  metaUIc 

products 

807,716,289 

249,981,866 

218,168,78« 

Estimated  value  of  min- 

fied(u).        .        .       . 
Grand  Total      . 



1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000.00« 



648,675,081 

674,299,886 

527,144,881 

(a)  By  "  spot "  value  is  meant  value  at  the  point  of  production. 

(b)  Long  tons  are  tons  of  2240  avoirdupois  pounds ;  short  tons  are  tons  of  2000  avoirdupois  pounds 

(c)  Iron  ore  1892  :  16,296,666  long  tons ;  value  at  mines:  $88,204,896.  Iron  ore  1898 :  11,687,629  lonj 
tons ;  value  at  mines  :  $19,265,978.  Iron  ore  1894 :  11,879,679  long  tons ;  value  at  mines :  $18,577,825 
Iron  ore  1895 :  15,957,614  long  tons ;  value  at  mines :  $18,219,684.  Iron  ore  1896 :  16,005,449  long  tons 
value  at  mines :  $22,789,069.     Iron  ore  1897 :  17,518,046  long  tons ;  value  at  mines  :  $18,958,221. 

id)  Figures  of  production  Airnished  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  Treasury  Department.  Coining  value, 
$1.2929  per  troy  ounce.    Commercial  value  1895 :  $86,446,000.    1896 :  $89,655,000.    1897 :  $82,816,000. 

(«)  Figures  of  production  Ihrnished  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  Treasury  Department.  Coining  valoe^ 
$20.6718  per  troy  ounce. 

I/)  Including  copper  made  ttom  imported  pyrites. 

ig)  The  nroduct  from  domestlo  ores  only. 

(h)  Of  7m  avob^upois  pounds  net. 

(i)  Incluaes  antimony  smelted  from  Imported  ores. 
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Hffifiiwy — Continaed 


1895                 1 

1896 

1897 

Prodvet* 

QBAotlty 

Yalne 

QuAOtity 

Value 

QOAUtitj 

Value 

DoUarm 

DoUart 

JDoaart 

68,1C8 

S4S,2$l 

80.608 

677,568 

75,945 

664,682 

Aspluatnm 

tl,4» 

266,495 

22.188 

^2S 

81.988 

865,629 

SoepetoDe 



113,©21 

97.860 

180,676 

Precious  stones 

M,5» 

822,^5 

115.488 

880,168 

148.201 

891,541 

Pyrites 

2.1W 

10«,2S6 

2,120 

118,246 

8.165 

106,674 

Oornndnm  and  emery 



155,881 

127.008 

149,970 

OUstones,  ete. 



/     BmI 

8.664 

BhMl,llw. 

80,868 

Qamet  (abrasive) 



65,881 

\        i,760 

^  82,676 
740 

80,774 
14,468 

Mica 

turn 

68,821 

17.068 

46,618 

26,042 

58.295 

Rarytes 

517,421 

184,349 

546,560 

144,601 

487,149 

129.094 

Bromine 

4.000 

^OOfl 

6.600 

68,000 

6,062 

87,169 

Fluorspar 

sa.200 

188,40« 

9,114 

86,200 

11,176 

48,100 

Feldspar 

9^7 

71,768 

10,088 

90,727 

11,10S 

95,606 

Flint 

96jm 

117,76C 

11,124 

24,226 

11,968 

26,287 

1^7»,000 

1«7,16« 

80,000 
Oa*uii-*.ib^ 

1.600 
j-     48,460 

44,000 

OiTitallliM.  Ite. 

Monazite 



5e,68S 

&S5.S58 

1,254,408 
1,W8 

48,099 
11,178 

Graphite 

174» 

44.00fl 

18,864 

47,888 

20,690 

67,662 

Bauxite 

1,800 

42,00C 

5,260 

67,200 

2,276 

45,690 

Sulphur 
Fuller's  earth 

«,900 

41,40C 

9,672 

59,860 

17,118 

118,872 

A.QOO 

SO.OOC 

60.000 

80,000 

60,000 

80,000 

Marls 

4,tS4 

80,514 

8.846 

86,792 

8,888 

88,886 

Inftisorlal  earth  and  Tripoli 

82,54^ 

88,667 

85,982 

MiDstones 

1,74« 

\          16,7W 

786 

6.667 

Chromic  iron  ore 

14,4W 

*          20.«7fi 

10,700 

16,801 

19,680 

81,882 

Cobalt  oxide 

%^ 

>          17,000 

1500 

11,000 

1,148 

18,671 

Magnesite 
Asbestos 

T» 

^          18,928 

504 

6,100 

680 

6,460 

1« 

3           m 

100 

860 

100 

860 

Rutile 
Ozocerite 

880.715.046 

886,140.882 



829.118,845 

281,»18,68» 

887.696.906 

808,198,608 

MetaUio 

1,000,000 

1,000.000 



1,000,000 

Unspecified 
Total 

082.628,665 

628,787,288 



682,812,847 

Ut^  ladodiDg  nickel  in  oopper-nickel  alloy,  and  in  exported  ore  and  matte. 

(as)  ladodin^rown  coal  and  lignite,  and  anthracite  mined  elsewhere  than  In  Pennsylvania. 
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DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MINT 

Muo  X  xna^a.  X  riXJ     ox      A.  aid 

State  or  Territory 

Gold 

SlLVKB 

Total 
Value 

Fine 

Value 

Fine 

Coining 

Ounces 

Ounces 

Value 

Alabama 

858 

17,400 

100 

$129 

$7,689 

Alaska 

86,011 

1,778,000 

116,400 

150,497 

1,928,497 

Arizona 

140,089 

2,895,900 

2,289,900 

2,896,082 

5,791,982 

California    . 

707,160 

14,618,800 

474,400 

618,866 

16,281.666 

Colorado     . 

924,166 

19,104,200 

21,686.400 

27,974,885 

47,078,585 

Georgia      . 

7,222 

149,800 

600 

776 

160,076 

Idaho .        .        . 

82,820 

1,701,700 

4,901,200 

6,886,905 

8,088,605 

Iowa  . 

5 

100 



100 

Maryland    . 
Michigan    . 

5 

100 



100 

8,088 

62,700 

60,800 

77,964 

140,664 

Minnesota  . 

145 

8,000 



8,000 

Montana 

211,568 

4,878,400 

15,667,900 

20,257,487 

24,630,887 

Nevada 

148,988 

2,976,400 

1,228,900 

1,588,881 

4,665,281 

New  Mexico       . 

17,246 

856,500 

589,500 

607,685 

1,054,085 

North  Carolina  . 

1,674 

84,600 

800 

888 

84,988 

Oregon 

65,456 

1,868,100 

69,000 

89,212 

1,442,812 

South  Carolina  . 

4,097 

84,700 

200 

2se 

84,959 

South  Dakota     . 

275,491 

5,694,900 

147,600 

190,886 

5,885,786 

Tennessee  . 

5 

100 



100 

Texas  . 

858 

7,400 

404,700 

528,249 

580,649 

Utah  .       .       . 

88,500 

1,726,100 

6,265,600 

8,100,978 

9,827,078 

Vermont    . 

5 

100 



100 

Virginia      .        . 

189 

8,900 



8,900 

Washington 

20,812 

419,900 

106,900 

188,214 

658,114 

Wyoming  . 
Total    . 

542 

11,200 

100 

129 

11,829 

2,774,985 

$57,868,000 

58,860,000 

$69,687,172 

$127,000,172 

The  production  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  mines  of  the  United  States 
since  1860  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 

The  silver  product  is  given  at  its  commercial  value,  reckoned  at  the 
average  market  price  —  based  on  daily  quotations  —  of  silver  each  year, 
as  well  as  its  coining  value  in  United  States  dollars. 

PRODUCT  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  FROM  MINES  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES,  1860  TO  1897 

[The  estimate  for  1860-1872  is  by  R.  W.  Raymond,  Commissioner,  and  since  1872  by 

the  Bureau  of  the  Mint] 
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The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  and  the  classification  of  gold 
and  silver  used  in  the  industrial  arts  in  the  United  States  each  year  since 
1880: 
GOLD  AND  8ILVER  BAR8  FURNISHED  FOR  USE  IN  MANUFACTURES  AND 

THE  ARTS,  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  MATERIAL  USED  DURING 

THE  CALENDAR  TEARS  1880-1807 

Gold 


Cftlendar  Te«n 

United  States 
Coin 

New 
Material 

Old 
Material 

Foreign 
Bullion 
and  Coin 

Total 

1*1     . 
l^     . 

\m    . 

\m    . 
\m    . 

1966      . 

1*7      . 

im    . 

1889      . 

$8,800,000 
8,700,000 
2,600,000 
4,875,000 
5,000,000 
8,600,000 
8,600,000 
8,600,000 
8,600,000 
8,600,000 

$6,000,000 
7,000,000 
7,000,000 
7,840,000 
6,000,000 
6,786,927 
7,008,480 
9,090,842 
9,898,057 
9,686.827 

$895,000 
522,900 
696,500 
1,549,800 
8,114,500 
1,408,902 
1,928,046 
1,885,882 
2,402,976 
8,218,971 

$1,267,600 
1,547,800 
671,500 
194,500 
886,500 
178,918 
688,008 
884,122 
718,809 
291,268 

$10,962,600 
11,770,700 
10,868,000 
14,458,800 
14,600,000 
11,824,742 
18,069,529 
14,810,846 
16,514,842 
16,697,056 
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UNITED  STATES 


Silver  (CoiKiyo  Valub) 


Calendar  Tears 

United  States 
Coin 

New 
Material 

Old 
Material 

Foreign 
Ballion 
and  Coin 

Total 

1880 
18SI 
1882 
1898 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1698 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

$600,000 
200,000 
800,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200.000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
800,000 
200,000 
200,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 

$5,000,000 
5,900,000 
6,844,800 
4.628,700 
4,500,000 
4,589,875 
8,626,195 
4.102,784 
6,477.857 
7,297,988 
7,148,685 
7,289,078 
7.204,210 
6,570,787 
8,579,472 
9,825,887 
7,965,449 
9,200,497 

$858,000 

871,000 

440,800 

155.000 

650,000 

62,708 

825,615 

6M,991 

771,985 

657,997 

1,245,419 

1,256.101 

1,249,801 

1,740,704 

982,899 

978,501 

1,061,995 

797,198 

$6,098,000 
6,649,000 
7,197,500 
5,540,600 
5,520,000 
5,264,769 
5,055,965 
5,488,881 
8,101,889 
8,766,945 
9,229,154 
9,608,800 
9,801,888 
9,684.277 
10,888,048 
12,277,024 
10,204,878 
11,201,150 

Tc 

tal 

$8,500,000 

$116,191,054 

$12,0*25,850 

$14,249,709 

$145,966,618 

Machine  Mining  (Bituminous  Coal) 
The  reports  for  1897  show  that  mining  machines  were  in  use  in  twenty 
States  in  1807,  as  compared  with  sixteen  in  1896,  and  eight  in  1891. 
Utah  and  Washington,  which  had  a  machine-mined  tonnage  of  760  and 
3920,  respectively,  in  1896,  did  not  report  any  product  so  won  in  1897  ; 
while  six  States  which  did  not  report  any  coal  won  by  machines  in  1891 
or  1896  had  a  combined  machine-mined  product  of  nearly  2,000,000  short 
tons  in  1897.  These  States,  with  the  amounts  of  coal  extracted  by 
machines,  were  as  follows :  Alabama,  294,884  short  tons ;  Kansas,  4500 
short  tons;  Kentucky,  1,299,436  short  tons;  Tennessee,  47,207  short 
tons ;  Texas.  11,750  shor$  tons ;  and  Virginia,  323,649  short  tons. 

The  statistics  of  the  production  of  coal  by  machines  in  1891, 1896,  and 
1897  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  MINED  BY  MACHINES  IN  TWENTY-TWO  STATES  IN 
1891,  1896,  AND  1897 


State 

Firms  Usino 
MAcniinES 

Macuinbs 

USB 

lif 

Tons  Minbd  bt  Maohinbs 

1891 

1896 

1897 

1891 

1896 

1897 

1891 

1896 

1897 

Alabama 

— 

_ 

8 

_ 

_ 

45 



294,8&i 

Alaska 

— 

1 

1 

— 

6 

6 

15,282 

17,920 

Arkansas 

— 

1 

1 

— 

14 

15 

21,094 

87,582 

Colorado 

1 

6 

8 

20 

84 

87 

284,646 

818,172 

852,400 

Illtoois 

16 

21 

85 

241 

807 

820 

8,027,805 

8,871,410 

8,946,257 

Indiana 

8 

11 

11 

47 

186 

174 

212,880 

964,878 

1,028,861 

Indian  Territory 

— 

8 

8 

— 

56 

54 



191,586 

268,811 

Iowa 

2 

6 

7 

9 

45 

67 

41,540 

84,556 

181,209 

Kansas 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

4,500 

Kentucky 

— 

— 

18 

— 

— 

162 

, 

1,299,486 

Missouri 

— 

1 

1 

— 

4 

8 

47,827 

59,692 

Montana 

— 

8 

2 

— 

62 

61 

679,414 

720,845 

North  Dakota 

— 

1 

1 

— 

1 

2 



16,000 

20,000 

Oliio 

19 

81 

89 

114 

209 

224 

1,654,081 

8.868,849 

8,848,845 

Pennsylvania 

7 

41 

64 

72 

454 

690 

481,440 

6,092,644 

8.926,298 

Tennessee 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

8 

47,207 

Texas 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

5 



. 

11,750 

Utah 

— 

1 



— 

1 





760 

Vlnfinla 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

22 



323,619 

Washington 
West  Virginia 

— 

1 





8 



8,920 



1 

7 

18 

8 

25 

47 

206,784 

480,944 

678,528 

Wyoming 
ToUl 

♦2 
61 

2 
186 

4 

84 

89 

45 

854,106 

41<>,ft47 

555.526 

211 

M5 

l,44(i 

1,IKS 

6,211,782  llC,4«,y82 

22,649,220 
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BITUMTN0U8  GOAL  MII7ED  BY  MA0HINE8  IN  TWENTY-TWO  STATES  IN 
1891,  1896,  AND  1897  — Continaed 


Prbckktagb  or  Total 

Total  Tonhagb 

PBODrcT  Mined  bt 

Stole 

Machikks 

ISOl 

1896 

1897 

1891 

1896 

1897 

AklMina 

4.739,781 

5,808,770 

4.99 

Abuka.       . 



-'"20 



100.00 

100.00 

Arkansas 

79 

90 



8.12 

10.80 

Cokndo 

B2 

08 

8.10 

10.22 

10.48 

HBaoia .        .        . 

98 

58 

19.88 

19.57 

19.66 

ladlana 

^74 

69 

7.16 

24.69 

24.65 

ladkn  Tcrritoiy  . 

182 

80 

14.02 

19.74 

Iowa     .       .        . 

t95 

65 

1.09 

2.14 

8.98 

Eaotaa.        . 

05 

12 

0.15 

Eeatackj     . 

169 

97 

86.07 

Mlaaottri       . 

106 

i26 

2.56 

2.24 

Montana 

161 

99 

87.54 

48.77 

5orUi  DakoU       . 

100 

46 

19.22 

25.89 

Ohk)      .       .        . 

188 

42 

12.85 

26.16 

81.51 

Ptansylranja 

190 

m 

1.01 

12.29 

16.85 

TenMfl«ee     . 

178 

(49 

1.68 

Texaa    .       . 

00 

41 

1.84 

Utak     . 

45 

160 

0.18 

TtDgfinla 

199 

m 

21.18 

Washinfton  . 
WeatVfcginJa 

M9 
165 

12 
59 

2.28 

0.88 
8.85 

4.78 

Wyoming     . 
Totol 

^1 

186 

15.21 

18.82 

21.88 

118,199,882 

182,860,648 

141.998,577 

5.49 

12.41 

15.95 

Petroleum 
Quantity  of  cmde  petroleum  produced  in,  and  the  quantities  and 
Talnes  of  petrolenm  exported  from,  the  United  States  during  each  of  the 
calendar  yeais  1880  and  1890  and  from  1893  to  1897  : 

[Frofm  report  of  Geological  Sarvey] 


Tmt 

M.;ii«<. 

Peoduction  • 

D«s.Sl  — 

Barrels  (of  42 
gallons) 

Gallons 

Total  Exports  * 

1880 

1»0 

18981 

1804 

1895 

19M 

I»7 

96,286,128 

45,882,678 

48,412,666 

49,844,616 

58,892,276 

60,960.861» 

60,568,0811 

1,104,017,166 
1924  502,284 
2,088,881,972 
.   2072469,672 
2  221  475,592 
2660,885,162 
2548,859,402 

846,779,448           -^.^^^^ 
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Hannfaotores 


There  are  no  facts  relating  to  manufactures  for  the  whole 
country  except  for  census  years,  but  in  a  few  cases,  like  the 

Eroduction  of  iron,  data  are  available  for  other  years.  Use 
as  been  made  only  of  those  sources  which  are  considered 
fairly  trustworthy.  In  the  following  table,  which  gives  the 
great  items  for  1870,  1880,  and  1890,  the  figures  are  taken 
from  the  Reports  on  Manufactures  of  the  Eleventh  Census 
(1890),  on  a  comparative  basis ;  as,  for  instance,  the  total  value 
of  products,  including  receipts  from  custom  work  and  repair- 
ing, at  the  census  of  1890  was  $9,372,437,283.  This  figure 
could  not  be  brought  into  comparison  with  the  value  of  prod- 
ucts at  previous  censuses  because  of  the  inclusion  of  things  in 
1890  not  accounted  for  in  1870  or  1880.  Such  extra  items  have 
been  eliminated,  therefore,  that  the  figures  may  be  more  thor- 
oughly comparative.  The  table  shows  the  number  of  persons 
employed,  while  the  census  figures,  as  usually  quoted,  include 
officers,  firm  members,  and  clerks.  This  explanation  will  account 
for  any  difference  between  the  figures  of  the  table  and  those 
popularly  used  from  the  census  reports : 


Tear 

Establish- 
ments Re- 
porting 

Capital 

Persons 
Employed 

Total  Wages 
Paid 

Value  of 
Products 

1870      .       .       . 
1880      ..        . 
1890      ..       . 

802,148 
258,502 
822,688 

$1,694,567,015 
2,780,766,895 
6,189,897,786 

2,058,996 
2,700,782 
4,476,884 

1620,467,474 

989,462,252 

2,17l,7C0,.88 

$8,885,860,854 
5,849,191,458 
9,056,764,996 

The  value  of  products,  as  given,  is  somewhat  misleading. 
The  values  are  those  at  the  works  where  the  goods  are  pro- 
duced, and  while  for  a  series  of  census  years  they  indicate  the 
growth  of  manufacturing  industries,  they  in  no  way  indicate 
the  real  value  added  by  labor  and  skill  to  raw  material.  The 
value  of  materials  used  in  1890  was  f  5,021,453,326.  The  value 
of  products,  as  stated,  was  nearly  twice  the  value  of  materials. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  th^  fact  that  in  the  materials  there  are 
very  many  completed  products  used  as  raw  materials  for  further 
production,  and  those  materials  are  counted  in  the  value  of 
products  to  the  extent  to  which  completed  products  are  used 
as  materials  for  a  further  pi^oduct.  No  analysis,  therefore, 
should  be  attempted  relative  to  per  capita  production,  or  the 
relation  of  products  to  capital,  or  to  wages  paid. 
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Ibon  Makufactxjres 

The  development  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  since  1875  is  shown  by 
the  following  figures,  supplied  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Associa- 
tion : 


Tews 

FnroMes 
in  Blast 

Pig  Iron 
Prodaoed 

Pig  Iron 
ConBomed 

Bails  PioDUOsn 

8tMl  IngoU 
sod  Cast- 
ings 

Iron 

StMl 

1 

Ifumb^r 

GroMTatis 

OroMTbns 

OrouTbnt 

GrouToM 

Grou  Tons 

1 1375 .       . 

808 

%'  -m 

8,000,000 

447,901 

850,609 

889,799 

1385.        . 

876 

4,       m 

4,848,844 

18,888 

968.750 

1,711,920 

\i3n.     . 

858 

9,        00 

9,808,816 

10,487 

1,541,407 

4,927,581 

1898,        . 

187 

7,        09 

6.988,607 

6,090 

1,180,868 

4,019.995 

1894.        . 

166 

6.        «8 

6.694.478 

4,674 

1,017,098 

4,412,088 

1895.        . 

848 

9,        06 

9,688,678 

6,810 

1.800.886 

6,114,684 

1896. 

150 

8,         87 

8,875,774 

4,847 

1,117.668 

5,281,6b0 

1807.        . 

— 

9,        180 

8,878 

1,646,080 

7,156,957 

The  latest  bulletin  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  says 
that  the  total  production  of  pig  iron  in  1898  was  11,733,934  gross  tons,  an 
increase  of  2,121,254  over  the  production  of  1897.  The  production  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year  exceeded  that  of  the  first  half  by  34,528  tons.  The 
production  of  bessemer  pig  iron  in  1898  was  7,337,384  tons,  an  increase 
over  1897  of  1,641,800  tons.  The  production  of  basic  pig  iron  was  785,444 
tons,  against  556,391  tons  in  1897. 

The  production  of  basic  pig  iron  in  1898  was  distributed  as  follows : 
All^heny  County,  Pa.,  378,166  tons;  other  counties  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  205,192  tons;  Maryland  and  Virginia,  54,535  tons;  Ala- 
bama, 100,294  tons;  and  Ohio,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Missouri,  47,267 
tons.  The  production  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese  was  213,769 
tons,  against  173,695  tons  in  1897.  The  production  of  charcoal  pig  iron 
was  296,750  tons,  against  255,211  tons  in  1897. 

The  stock  of  pig  iron  unsold  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers  on  Decem- 
ber 31, 1898,  was  291,233  gross  tons,  against  666,489  tons  similarly  held  on 
Dec.  31,  1897. 

The  total  production  of  rolled  iron  and  steel  in  the  last  6  years  is  given 
(in  gross  tons)  in  the  following  table : 


Tears 

Iron  snd 
8t«elBsils 

Skeip,  snd ' 
Shapes 

WlroKods 

PlstMsnd 

Sheets,  except 

Nsil  Piste 

Cat  Nsils 
OrosB  Tons 

Total 
Gross  Tons 

1802     . 
1808     . 
1804     . 

1806    . 

1806  . 

1807  . 

1,561,844 
1,186,458 
1,081,778 
1,806,186 
1,188,010 
1,647,808 

8,088,480 
8,491,407 
8,156,876 
8,006,766 
8,781,988 
8.061.760 

687,889 
687,878 
678,408 
791,180 
688,986 
970,786 

761,460 
674,846 
682.900 
991,450 
965,776 
1,807,286 

801,848 
186,118 
108,262 
95,086 
72,187 
94,068 

8,165,814 
4,975,685 
4,642.211 
6,1*^9,574 
5,515,*41 
7,001,728 

The  iron  and  steel  industries  flourish  chiefly  in  the  States  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Alabama,  Illinois,  and  New  York. 

The  manufacture  of  tin  plates  in  the  United  States  was  undertaken  in 
1873  at  Wellsville,  O.,  and  at  Leechburg,  Pa.  In  1875  it  was  also  under- 
taken at  Demmler,  near  Pittsburg. 
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Since  1878  the  tin-plate  industry  in  the  United  States  has  grown  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  the  production  in  the  six  fiscal  years  beginning  with 
July  1, 1881,  and  ending  with  June  30,  1897,  having  been  as  follows,  in 
long  tons : 

[Fiscal  yean] 


Articles 

1892 

1893 

18»4 

1895 

1896 

189T 

Tin  plates .      . 
Teme  plates    . 

Total    .     . 

Long 
Tons 

2,026 
4,066 

Long 
Tons 

20,421 
24,141 

Long 
Tons 

36,488 
26,720 

Lang 
Tons 

63,718 
82,800 

Long 
Tons 

94,906 
424260 

Tons 

168,688 

40,908 

6,092 

44,662 

62,168 

86,618 

187,166 

199,646 

In  April,  1898,  there  were  in  the  United  States  69  completed  tin-plate 
works,  and  one  additional  works  was  in  course  of  erection. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department,  shows  the  quantities  of  tin  plates 
and  teme  plates  imported  into  the  United  States  in  each  calendar  year 
from  1898  to  1897,  with  their  foreign  values.  It  shows  a  steady  and 
rapid  decline  in  imports. 

IMP0BT8  OP  TIN  PLATES  AND  TBRNE  PLATES  INTO  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  1898  TO  189T 


Year 

Quantity 

Yalae 

Tewr 

Quantity 

Value 

1893 
1894 
1896 

Long  tons 
268,166 
216,068 
219,646 

$16,669,423 
12,063,167 
11,482,880 

1896 
1897 

Longtons 

119,171 

83,861 

16,140,161 
4,366,828 

The  estimated  number  of  cotton  spindles  (according  to  "Cotton  Facts," 
by  A.  B.  Sbepperson)  in  the  United  States  on  September  1  of  the  years 
named  was  as  follows : 


Tear 

In  the  Northern 
Stotes 

In  the  Southern 
States 

Total  In 
United  States 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

13,600,000 
13,700,000 
13,800,000 
13,900,000 
13,900,000 

2,200,000 
2,400,000 
2,860,000 
3,260,000 
3,660,000 

16,700,000 
16,100,000 
16,660,000 
17,160,000 
17,460,000 
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^«  foUowing  table  shows  the  producUon  of  oleomargarine  and  total 
J^pw  irom  all  oleomargarine  sources  for  each  fiscal  year  since  June  80, 


Prodnoed 

Reotived 

I>ai^Uie  fiscal  year  ended  June  80  — 

1895  .         ,                ... 

1896  .                  .... 

1897  .                  .... 

1808      .     .'     ;    ; 

Pounds 

69,632,246 
56,968,106 
50,853,234 
45,531,207 
57,516,136 

$1,723,479.90 
1,409,211.18 
1,219,432.46 
1,034,129.60 
1,315,708.64 

Total 

280,490,928 

6,701,961.68 

PBODUCnOK  OF  OI.EOMABGAKINE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES  ON  WHICH 
INTEENAL-REVENUE  TAX  WAS  PAID,  1»6  TO  18»8 


Stetes 


18»5 


iQosatltyl  Tax  paid 


PoundsX 


DoUars 

4,«M.60 


MW^l    127,841.84 
e,Wa3wl    18M4T.g 


1896 


Quantity 


Powid* 


^451,019 

^^56^888 
619,948 
41,440 


•2^»»     iw^7.88   6,877;914 


«,W1,661 

80 
»,»T8,ea4 

^     w.ao 


TOO 


4.50         "'«1^ 


7,825 


Tftzpald 


Dollars 


199,020.88 

567,127.76 
12,898.86 

828.80 
117,558.28 

18aS.50 

81,772.48 

1,244.28 

78,600.20 

146.50 


1897 


Quantity 


Pounds 


5,086,884 

24,747,971 
1,818,885 

5,588,257 

881,900 

540 

220,510 

1,800 

5,284,997 


12,865 


Tax  paid 


Dollars 


101,787.68 

494,959.42 
26,276.70 

110,665.14 

7,688.00 

10.80 

4,410.20 

86.00 

104,699.94 


257.80 


1898 


Quantity 


Pounds 


5,290,412 

65 

20,885,816 

5,485,681 

18,881,614 
247,640 

988,268 

409,705 

8,795^891 

"TlSS 


Tax  paid 


Dollars 


105,808.24 

1.80 

416,706.82 

109,712.62 

266,682.28 

4,952.80 
19,765.86 

8,194.10 

175,917.82 
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The  Liquor  Traffic 

Production  of  Liquors 
distilleries  in  operation  and  breweries  and  production  of 
distilled  spirits,  fermented  liquors,  and  domestic  wines, 

1894  TO  1898 
[The  fects  relating  to  distinerles  and  breweries  are  from  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue ;  those  relating  to  wines  are  estimates  from  the  Statistical  Abstract 
of  the  United  States,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department] 


Year  ending  June  80  — 

DlSTILLXRIBS    DC 

Operatiok 

BBBWBBm 

Isf 

Number 

Production 
(OaUons) 

Number  1 

Production 
(Barrels) 

1894  ...        . 

1895  .... 

1896  ...       . 

1897  ...        . 

1898  ...        . 

6,148 
2,429 
6,187 
8,158 
4,720 

92,158,661 
81,909,771 
89,992,665 
64,279,075 
88,668,411 

1,806 
1,771 
1,866 
1,880 
1,846 

88,862,878 
83,689,784 
85,^59,250 
84,462,822 
87,629,889 

18,875,728 
17,748,860 
16,980,000 
86,870,000 
22,218,688 

*  The  figures  In  this  column  are  for  special-tax  years,  which  up  to  1890  began  Mav  1. 
By  act  of  Congress  the  spedal-taz  year  was  made  Identical  with  the  fiscal  year,  the  law 
taking  effect  July  1,1891. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  LIQUORS,  1890 
[From  the  reports  of  the  Eleventh  Census] 


Items 


DistiUed 
Liquors 


Malt 
Liquors 


Vinous 
Liquors 


Total 


Number  of  establishments  reporting 
Capital : 

Land 

Buildings 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implements 
Liveasseta       .... 
Total 
Miscellaneous  expenses  . 
Average  number  of  employees  and  total 
wages: 
Oflicers,  firm  members,  and  clerks— 
Males  above  16  years 

Wages . 
Females  above  16  years 
Wages . 

Operativoe,  skilled  and  unskilled  — 
Males  above  16  years 

Wages . 
Females  above  16  years 

Wages . 

Children     . 

Wages. 

Pieceworkers  — 

Males  above  16  years 

Wages . 
Females  above  16  years 

Wages. 

Children     . 

Wages . 


440 

$2,816,967 
6,299,611 
7,866,249 

14,088,449 


1,248 

$88,688,926 
64,412,183 
60,288,210 
84.282.021 


286 

$867,010 
1,049,005 
1,290,598 
8.086.170 


1,924 

$86,722,908 
71,760,649 
69,486,067 

101.851.640 


Total  employees 
Total  wages     . 

Cost  of  materials  used    . 

Value  of  products  . 


81,006,176 
66,179,927 


678 

$564,826 

8 

$4,600 

4,669 
$2,142,282 

8 
$890 

6 
$640 

194 
$102,802 


1 
$100 


282,471,290 
48,276,290 


4,488 

$7,621,448 

60 

$47,718 

29,117 

$20,899,080 

168 

$40,767 

608 

$91,609 

874 

$166,768 

82 

$16,000 

8 

$1,224 


6,792.788 
270,877 


229 

$178,955 

6 

$2,826 


$285,418 

24 

$7,882 

6 

$648 

64 

$6,906 

2 

$200 


269,270,249 
118,726,694 


6,285 

$8,864,728 

78 

$64,588 

84,688 

$22,826,680 

195 

$48,629 

619 

$92,697 


$274,470 

84 

$16,200 

9 

$1,824 


6,843 

$2,814,889 

14,909.178 

104,197,869 


84.800 

$2B,882,&U 

^4,008,847 

182,781,622 


1,2.S2 
$480,788 
1,818,012 
2,846,148 


41,425 

$31,678,166 

80,280,532 

289,776,689 
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MATKBIALS  TSED   IN  GRAIN  AND  MOLASSES  DISTILLERIES,  1894  TO  1896 
[Prom  tbtt  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rerenue] 


Tear 
endlBf 
Jane  80 


1S95 
18»< 

lisw 
\\m 


Malt 


Wheat 


BushtU 


2,286,188 
2,068,675  189; 
2,108,602 
1,408,740 
1.941,679 


100,n8 

178 

49,090 

8,800 

14,461 


Barley 


Bush- 
2,998 
886 
1,748 
1,710 
4,212 


BitthsU 


Rye 


8,268,687 
8,788,708 
3,956,888 
1,668,101 


Com 


Bu^eU 


18,571,441 
11,472,062 
18,497,689 
10,082,411 
2,712,990112,668,442 


OaU 


Busk- 

21,126 
22,098 
16,818 
10,680 
19,964 


MUl 
Feed 


Molasses 


Bu^ 

6,781 


2,420 
2,528 
1,666 


Gallons 

6,476,521 

8,925  5,802,811 

*    "» 5,898,965 

6,166,842 

4,868,496 


Other 
Mate- 

rlaU 


Busk- 

11,918 
4^299 
8,928 
8,921 
9,768 


GALLONS  OF  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  DISTILLED  SPIRITS  PRODUCED, 

1894  TO  1898 

[From  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenne] 


1 

Tear  ending 
June  80 

Boorbon 
Whiskey 

Whiskey 

Alcohol 

Rum 

Gin 

1  »»4       .       .        .        . 
1»5       . 

1  18W       .        .        .        . 
1»7       .        .         .         . 

1 

15,518,849 
18,717,158 
16,985,862 
6,118,726 
18,489,459 

10,026,644 
12,821,548 
9,158,066 
4,269,220 
8,818,240 

10,570,070 
8,819,928 
9,960,801 
9,508,868 

11,672,796 

1,864,096 
1,777,088 
1,490,228 
1,294,167 
1,840,647 

1,287,977 
1,176,669 
1,098,876 
1,169,814 
1,267,680 

'           Tear  ending 
1              Jane80^ 

High 
Wines 

Pnre,  Neu- 
tral, or 
Cologne 
Spirits 

Fruit 
Brandies 

Miscel- 
laneous 

Total 

1»4       .        .        .        . 
1»5       .        .        .        . 
1*6       . 
:  ls«7       . 

126,506 
209,699 
198,299 
206,788 
174,124 

86,877,115 
21,062,216 
26,564,788 
16,877,805 
20.618,205 

2,948.169 
1,960,176 
8,408,862 
1,818,427 
2,906,198 

14,484,886 
15,865,809 
22,187,888 
28,041,888 
28,486,264 

92,158,651 
81,909,771 
89,992,555 
64,279,075 
88,668,411 

The  liquor  traffic  of  the  United  States  can  be  giv^n  only  by 
estimation,  based  on  representative  facts.  There  are  practi- 
^V  161,483  separate  places  doing  either  a  retail  or  wholesale 
business  in  the  liquor  traffic.  An  estimate  for  this  number, 
rased  on  the  actual  facts  for  over  29,000  establishments, 
shows  that  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  the  capital 
invested  exclusively  in  the  liquor  traffic  by  161,483  establish- 
^o^  was  $957,162,907.     Of  this  amount  $412,188,729,  or 
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members  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic  was  191,519,  and  the 
employees  241,755. 

Consumption  of  Liquobs 

The  total  production  of  liquors  in  the  country  is  not,  of 
course,  the  same  as  the  consumption.  Large  quantities  of  the 
liquors  produced  are  exported  every  year,  and  of  the  exports 
considerable  is  returned.  There  are,  in  addition,  large  quan- 
tities imported  for  consumption.  The  quantity  of  distilled 
spirits  withdrawn  from  bond  for  consumption  for  any  year 
may  be  less  or  more  than  the  production  for  the  same  year. 
The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  has  for 
a  number  of  years  published  a  table  giving  the  total  and  per 
capita  consumption  of  distilled  spirits,  wines,  and  malt  liquors. 
The  facts  for  certain  years  from  1840  to  1896  are  reported 
from  this  table  in  the  following  statement : 

GALLONS  OF  DISTILLED  SPIRITS,  WINES,  AND  MALT  LIQUORS  CON- 
SUMED IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  VARIOUS  TEARS,  1840  TO  1898 
[From  the  reports  of  the  Bureaa  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department] 
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The  quantities  shown  in  the  preceding  table  include  liquors 
consumed  for  all  purposes,  not  only  as  a  beverage,  but  in  the 
arts,  manufactures,  and  medicine.  At  the  Eleventh  Census 
an  investigation  was  made  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  distilled 
spirits  consumed  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  medicine. 
Inquiry  was  made  of  manufacturers  and  wholesale  druggists, 
eleemosynary  institutions,  and  retail  apothecaries.  The  num- 
ber of  proof  gallons  of  distilled  spirits  consumed  in  the  arts, 
manufactures,  and  medicine,  as  disclosed  by  this  investigation, 
is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

PEOOF  GALLONS  OF  DISTILLED  SPIRITS  OONSUMBD  IN  THE  ARTS,  MANU- 
FACTURES, AND  MEDICINE  FOR  THE  TEAR  ENDING  DEO.  81, 1889 


Eetams  reoelved 
from  — 

Akohol 

Cologne 
Spirits 

High 
Wtnet 

Whiskey 

Brandy 

Rom 

Gin 

Total 

Man  oAeturera  and 
vholeaole  drug- 
gista  . 

ELeemofljnuuy  In- 

•titTltlODS   . 

RetaU     apothe- 
cartei 
Total      . 

5,426,791 

80,092 

1,289,269 

1,884,068 

4,874 

114,641 

64,787 
888 

20,872 

879.282 

59,222 

1,085,896 

100,482 

6,999 

159.798 

87,878 

841 

101.862 

84,987 

779 

186,579 

7,966,640 

102,790 

2,907,412 

6,745, 1S2 

1,468,048|  75,992 

2,028,900 

266,874 

189,581 

222,295 

10,976,^2 

The  total  consumption  for  all  purposes  of  distilled  spirits, 
wines,  and  malt  liquors  of  all  kinds  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1889,  was  894,655,061  gallons.  If  it  be  desired  to 
obtain  the  quantity  used  strictly  as  a  beverage,  there  should 
be  deducted  the  quantity  used  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  and 
medicine. 

The  total  annual  revenue  derived  from  liquor  manufacture 
and  traffic  may  be  recapitulated  as  follows : 


employed  in  liquor 
employed  in  liquor 
issouri 


palitie6 


etc.,  United  States 


$1,225,805.85 

10,076,120.00 

32,115.70 

114,450,861.77 

10,399,015.60 

6,011,225.06 

34,155,299.26 

91,299.56 

378,557.75 

633,916.01 

123,844.96 

6,7:^,06.3.00 

$183,213,124.61 
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Commerod 

[From  report  of  Secretary  ofTreasury,  1898] 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  fiscal  year  1898  in  many 
respects  was  phenomenal.  The  exportations  of  the  products 
of  both  field  and  factory  exceeded  in  value  those  of  any  pre- 
ceding year,  and  the  grand  total  of  exports  was  the  largest 
ever  recorded.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  for- 
eign commerce  the  year's  exportations  averaged  more  than 
$100,000,000  per  month,  the  total  being  $1,231,482,330,  against 
$1,050,993,556  in  1897  and  $1,030,278,148  in  1892,  no  other 
years  having  reached  the  billion-dollar  line. 

Of  our  domestic  exports  the  value  of  agricultural  products 
was  $853,683,570,  surpassing  by  $54,355,338  the  highest  record 
ever  iDefore  made,  that  of  1892.  Our  manufacturers  also  made 
their  highest  record  of  exports,  those  for  the  year  being 
$290,697,354,  against  $277,285,391  in  the  preceding  year. 
For  the  first  time  also  in  the  history  of  our  foreign  commerce 
the  exports  of  domestic  manufactures  were  greater  than  the 
imports  of  foreign  manufactures,  while  the  total  exports  of 
the  year  were  twice  as  great  as  the  total  imports  —  a  condition 
heretofore  unknown,  the  trade  balance  in  our  favor  being  more 
than  twice  as  great  as  that  of  any  former  year.  Nearly  all 
branches  of  the  great  manufacturing  industries  shared  in  this 
increase  of  the  export  trade,  particularly  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steel,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  and  mineral  oils,  the  prin- 
cipal exception  being  cotton  goods,  the  demand  for  which  was 
somewhat  reduced  by  the  fact  that  certain  countries  formerly 
buying  our  manufactured  goods  are  now  buying  our  raw  cotton 
for  use  in  their  own  factories.  Nearly  all  classes  of  the  great 
agricultural  products  made  their  highest  record  of  exports  in 
the  past  year.  The  value  of  the  wheat  and  flour  exported  was 
greater  than  in  any  preceding  year,  except  1892 ;  the  quantity 
of  cotton,  corn,  and  oats  surpassed  in  each  case  that  of  any 
preceding  year,  and  the  exports  of  meat  and  dairy  products, 
grouped  under  the  general  head  of  provisions,  exceeded  in 
value  those  of  any  former  year. 

The  prices  realized  on  nearly  all  important  articles  of  export 
were  higher  than  in  the  preceding  year,  the  notable  exceptions 
being  cotton  and  mineral  oils,  in  each  of  which  the  production 
in  the  United  States,  the  world's^  chief  producer  of  these  arti- 
cles, has  been  in  the  past  few  years  phenomenally  large,  thus 
affecting  the  prices  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 

In  importations  the  year  has  shown  an  equally  remarkable 
record,  the  value  of  foreign  imports  being  less  than  in  any 
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previous  year,  with  a  single  exception,  1880,  though  the  popu- 
lation has  increased  50  per  cent  since  that  time.  The  total 
imports  were  but  f  616,049,654  in  value,  against  f  764,730,412 
in  the  preceding  year  and  $779,724,674  a  year  earlier.  The 
falling  off  was  almost  entirely  in  manufactures  and  arti- 
cles of  food.  The  importation  of  woollen  manufactures  was 
$14,823,771,  against  $49,162,992  in  the  preceding  year;  of  cot- 
ton goods  $27,267,300,  against  $34,429,363  in  1897 ;  of  manu- 
factures of  iron  and  steel  $12,626,431,  against  $16,094,557  in  the 
preceding  year ;  of  earthenware  and  china  $6,687,360,  against 
$9,977,297  a  year  earlier ;  of  glass  and  glassware  $3,782,617, 
against  $5,603,868  in  1897 ;  and  of  tin  plate  $3,809,148,  against 
$5,344,638  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  yearns  record  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  precious 
metals  was  also  an  unusual  one.  The  importations  of  gold 
were  greater  than  in  any  preceding  year  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  the  exports  smaller  than  in  any  year  in  the 
present  decade,  making  the  net  importations  the  largest  ever 
known-  The  total  imports  of  gold  were  $120,391,674,  and  the 
exports  $15,406,391,  the  net  imports  being  $104,985,283,  the 
largest  in  any  preceding  year  being  $97,466,127  in  1881,  while 
on  only  twelve  previous  occasions  since  1850  have  the  year's 
imports  of  gold  equalled  the  exports.  The  importation  of  sil- 
ver, most  of  which  comes  into  the  country  in  lead  ore  and  base 
bullion,  amounted  to  $30,927,781  in  value,  against  $(10,533,227 
in  1897  and  $28,777,186  in  1896,  while  the  exportation  of  the 
year  amounted  to  $55,105,239  in  value,  against  $61,946,638  in 
the  preceding  year. 

This  satisfactory  condition  of  our  foreign  trade  extended  to 
our  commerce  with  practically  every  nation  and  all  the  great 
geographical  divisions.  Our  sales  to  Europe  alone  increased 
$160,420,601,  while  our  purchases  from  that  section  of  the 
globe  decreased  $124,258,514;  and  to  all  the  great  divisions, 
except  Oceanica,  there  was  an  increased  sale,  and  from  all, 
except  Asia  and  Oceanica,  decreased  imports.  Our  exports 
to  Asia  show  a  gratifying  gain,  those  of  1898  having  been 
$44,707,791,  against  $25,630,029  in  1896  and  $11,645,703  in 
1880,  thus  having  quadrupled  since  1880,  and  nearly  doubled 
within  two  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  domestic  exports  of  the  fiscal 
year  1898  by  classes,  compared  with  those  of  1896  and  1897 : 
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DOMESTIC  EXPORTS,  ACCORDING  TO  SOURCES  OF  PRODUCTION 


TtAE  EwDiHO  June  80  — 

1896 

1897 

1898 

Agriculture     . 
Manufactures . 
Mining    . 
Forest     . 
Fisheries 
Miscellaneous . 
Total 

$669,879,297 

228,671,178 

20,046,664 

83,718,204 

6,880,392 

4,136,762 

$683,471,139 

277,286,391 

20,804,573 

40,489,321 

6,477,961 

3,479,228 

$853,683,570 

290,697,364 

19,410,707 

37,900,171 

6,435,483 

3,164,628 

863,200,487 

1,032,007,603 

1,210,291,913 

The  following  shows  the  importations  by  classes,  compared 
with  those  of  1896  and  1897 : 


IMPORTS  BY  CLASSES 


ClftMes 

TxAB  XKDiifo  Junk  80  — 

1896 

1897 

1898 

Free  of  duty: 

Articles  of  food  and  live  animals 
Articles  in  a  crude  condition  for  domestic 

industry 

Articles  manufltctured  — 

For  mectiauic  arts       .... 

For  consumption 

Articles  of  voluntary  use,  luxuries, 
etc 

Total  fbee  of  duty 

DutUble : 

Articles  of  food  and  live  animals 
Articles  in  a  crude  condition  for  domestic 

industry 

Articles  manuflicturod  — 

For  mechanic  arts       .... 

For  consumption 

Articles  of  voluntary  use,  luxuries, 
etc 

$128,674,270 

186,417,181 

29,854,940 
20,496,084 

9,815,a«\ 

$124,012,968 

194,664,240 

29,864,421 
24,760,276 

8.746,889 

$105,072,254 

165,251,519 

17,891,491 
9,241,612 

4,457,899 

869.757,470 

8hl,93S.243 

291,414.175 

118,860,776 

22,961,686 

64,878,779 
124.778,006 

84,008,100 

121,168,211 

20,852,885 

57,809,091 
109,624,861 

74,862,681 

76,528,984 

49,205,666 

62,576,492 
78,829,176 

72,996,162 

Total  dutiable 

Free  and  dndable: 

Articles  of  food  and  lite  animab 
Articles  in  a  crude  condition  for  domestic 

industry 

Articles  manufkctnred — 

For  mechanic  arts       .... 

For  consumption 

Articles  of  voluntary  use,  luxuries, 
etc 

409,967,204 

3S-2,792,HJ9 

324,6«.\4T9 

287,025,046 

209,868,717 

94,788,719 
145,274,089 

98,828,164 

245,166,179 

214,916,626 

87,178,612 
184,876,126 

88,098,970 

181,601,288 
204,457,186 

69,967,988 

62,670,687 

77,462,561 

Total  imports 

Per  cent  of  free 

779,724,674 

764,780,4  Iti 

616,049,654 

47.4 

49.1 

47.80 

157,018,606 

172,760,861 

146,48&,8d5 
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The  following  tables  show  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
fiscal  year  1898  by  geographical  diyisions,  compared  with  1896 
and  1897 : 

IMPORTS  BY  GEOORAPHICAL  DITI8I0NS 


Geofimphloal  DlTlfllonft 

YlAm  KHDIKO  JUNB  80  — 

18W 

1807 

1808 

Europe    .... 
North  America 
Sooth  America 
Asia        .... 
Oceanica 

Africa     .... 
Total 

$418,639,121 

126,877,126 

108,828,462 

80,592,318 

24,614,668 

11,172,070 

9430,102,205 

105,024,053 

107,380,405 

87,204,507 

24,400,430 

0,520,713 

#305,033,601 
91,376,807 
92,001,604 
02,504,503 
26,850,230 
7,103,630 

770,724,674 

764,730,412 

616,040,654 

EXPORTS  BT  OEOGRATHICAL  DIVISIONS 


eM^raphlcal  BtrMons 

Ymam  vn>aa  Jvm  80  — 

18M 

1897 

1893 

Europe    . 
North  America 
South  America 

Oceanica 

Africa      . 

Total 

$673,043,753 
116,567,406 
36,207,671 
25,630,020 
17,197,229 
13,870,760 

$813,385,644 
124,958,461 
33,768,646 
39,274,905 
22,652,773 
16,053,127 

♦073,806,245 
130,627,841 
33,821,701 
44,707,701 
22,003,022 
17,516,730 

882,606,938 

1,050,003,556 

1,231,482,330 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  COMMERCE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  LEADINq 
COUNTRIES  AND  GRAND  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  GLOBE,  DURING  THE  YEa^ 
ENDING  JUNE  80,  1898 


EXPOBTS 


I       Total  Excess  of 

Exports  aodl  Exports  o». 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  LEADING 
COUNTRIES  AND  GRAND  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  GLOBE,  DURING  THE  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  80,  1898— Contlnaed 


a  Exoeaa  of  exports. 


b  Excess  of  Imports. 


The  following  shows  the  principal  features  of  the  foreign 
commerce  during  the  fiscal  year  1898,  compared  with  1897 : 

PRINCIPAL  FEATURES  OF  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 


1897 

1898 

+,  Increase  ; 
-,  decrease 

Imports: 

Merchandise:  Free      .... 
Dutiable 

Total 

Per  cent  datUble . 

$881,988,24S 
882,792,169 

$291,414,176 
824,685,479 

-  $90,624,068 
-  58.156,690 

7fr4,780,412 

616,(M9,6M 

—  148,680,758 

ftO.l 

62.7 



ftft  MA  7sn 

19n  »01   R7X 

^  AA  »7A  e04 
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5XPOBT8  OF  D0MS8TIG  AIH)  FOB 
DUBINO    THE    TWELVE     MOJ 


TwtLVl  MojrTBS  KKDIlfO  JuHt  80 


^mporti 


1898 


etX5. 


»r:/S^  ^T.    ■    ■    ■ 


\ 


-AbIco. 


114 

»6 
281 
SU 

ros 

AM 

u» 

M7 

291 

1,8«5,MT 

1^,60S 

12,646 

8,681,978 

2,000.118 

18,849,782 

2,766,094 

167,947,820 


^#    I    DoUar9 


4,716,010 

28,797 

8,741,826 

211,887 

66,780,008 

69,896,907 

82,519 

910,890 

144.227 

20,800,291 

18,476 

12,685,110 

2,606,828 

12 

2,649,966 

1,889,728 

12,096 

8,67^886 

2,678,880 

11,880,885 

2,119,887 

109.188,865 


ExporU 


1897 


480,192,205 


621.881 
226,<S88 


6,761,802 

80,919,400 

8,688,669 

418,421 


40,722,792 


8,489,874 
1,862,569 
847,280 
1,262,701 
1,112,584 


8,524,428 


18,511,672 


12,285,885 

867.289 

96.848 

9,944 

1,460,220 

2,869,424 

18,406,816 

2,181,024 


87,176,944 


106,924,058 


806,091,814 


466,780 
156,^75 


4,962,641 
22,774,918 
4.604,858 
-   875,855 


82,017.767 


2,597,661 
1.887,469 

844,568 
1,095,618 

891,814 


7.266,480 


19,000,187 
161,080 


10,664,410 

827,769 

174,248 

80,888 

1,127,676 

2,181,046 

16,282,477 

2,414,866 


82,102.854 


91,171,928 


l>oUar§ 

4,028,011 

296,809 

88,071,555 

10,194,857 

67,604.M1 

126.246,088 

882,245 

110,768 

21.602.428 
29.5;i0 
61,045,011 
2.520,058 
42,065 
6.995,204 
1,607.072 

10.912.746 

6.468,641 

70,871 

64,767 

488,270,398 

81«,Hs.%C44 


1898 


854,882 
560,767 


4.247,724 

67.189,661 

8,641,486 

1,099.904 


66,02s,  725 


1.857,472 
8,047,181 
724,991 
1,190,695 
1,619.568 


7,989,907 


28,421,064 
167,449 


7,948,299 
521,765 
652,841 
1,679.625 
8,882,8HS 
1,098,685 
8,259,776 
1,988,888 


25,976,717 


124.95H,461 


DoUaf 

6,697, 

877, 

47,606, 

12,697, 

96,452, 

166,089. 

804, 

127, 

28,270, 
64, 
64,274. 
8,682, 
111. 
6,888, 
1,002, 

10,248,] 

6,818, 

268,1 

189,1 

JM0,860^ 

9T:i.»;0'».: 


998,1 


4,687,i 

74,966,1 

4,202.- 

1,205,: 


^,911,; 


1,578,  J 

1,205,' 

702, 

1,086,1 

747,1 

5,:Vi(>. 

~2i7iur),! 
2<>5.( 


,382, 
707,1 
544,- 
,617,! 
,968,i 
,151,' 
,561,1 
,fW5,! 
.4.S9, 


I89.r»;i.\ 


Digitized  by  VjUUV  LC 


Countries 

TwBLYB  Months  bndino  Jvvu  80 

Imports 

Exports                   1 

1897 

1898 

1897 

1898 

South  Amukioa 

DoUart 

DoUart 

DoUart 

DoUar9 

Axffentlna 

BofiYlft 

10,772,627 

6,915,875 

6,884,984 

6.429,070 



6,155 

19,675 

Brazil 

09,089,880 

61,750,869 

12,441,066 

18,817,056 

Chile 

8,792,484 

8,786,622 

2,590,589 

2,851,727 

Colombia 

4,780,988 

6,185,295 

8,807,165 

8,277,507 

Ecuador     

666,026 

766,590 

784,868 

855,198 

Falkland  Islands 



800 

1,010 

Ouianas : 

British 

8,661,986 

8,068,896 

1,666,986 

1,792,912 

Dutch 

1,086,688 

1,455,749 

^4,886 

881,822 

French 

8,187 

16,609 

118,674 

182,596 

Paraguay 

^—. 

740 

699 

Vem 

722,089 

726,862 

1,108,486 

1,802,695 

Uruguay 

8,515,054 

1,772,810 

1,218,426 

1,214,248 

VenezueU 

Total  South  America 

9,548,672 

7,711,449 

8,417,522 

2,746,261 

107,889,405 

92.098.626 

88,768,646 

88,821,971 

Asia. 
Aden 

1,608,802 

2,017,756  • 

991,897 

598,846 

China 

20,408.862 

20,826,888 

11,924,488 

9,992,894 

East  Indies : 

British 

20,667,122 

27,288,469 

8,844,911 

4,695,855 

Dutch 

16,604,866 

14,629,886 

2,094,109 

1,201,574 

French  



—— 

185,188 

162,147 

Portuguese  .... 

519 



Hongkong 

928,842 

746,517 

6,060,089 

6,266,200 

Japan 

24,009,756 

26,224,102 

18,266,478 

*^»^'i!5 

Korea 

— - 

609 

126,986 

Russia,  Asiatic  .... 

201,421 

111,060 

418,942 

618,015 

Turkey  In  Asia  .... 

4,009,027 

2,825,078 

74,899 

248,190 

AU  other  Asia    .... 
Total  Asia.       .       .       . 

70,880 

76,862 

480,006 

488,976 

87,294,597 

92,506,087 

89,274,905 

44,824,268 

OCBANICA 

Auckland,  Fyi,  etc.  . 

____ 

19,776 

4,748 

British  Australasia    . 

6,900,144 

6,578,898 

17,460,288 

16,608,768 

French  Oceanica 

878,144 

186,121 

880,864 

800,446 

German  Oceanica 

4,694 



11,102 

8,959 

Hawaiian  Islands      . 

18,687,799 

17,187,870 

4,690,075 

6,906,861 

Spanish  Oceanica 
Tonga,  Samoa,  etc.    . 
PhUippine  Islands     . 
Total  Oceanica    . 

6,047 

8,811 

4,508 

40,971 

68,606 

46,576 

84.802 

4,888,740 

8,880,415 

94,697 

127,804 

24,400,439 

26,859,220 

22,652,778 

21,991,881 

Afkica 
British  Africa     .... 

1,468,994 

875,888 

18,096,648 

12,027,142 

Canarr  Islands  .... 
French  Africa    .... 

49,909 

26,288 

297.878 

274,827 

264,766 

476,886 

802,010 

668,186 

German  Africa  .... 

96 

820 

2,819 

Liberia 

7,028 

6,670 

11,448 

12,688 

Madagascar        .... 

17,088 

16,866 

478,868 

226,788 

Portuguese  Africa 

28,268 

16,848 

1,869,988 

2,898,068 

Spanish  Africa  .... 
Turkey  In  Africa : 

88 

4,740 

29,674 

fSiSl.  :    :    :    ;    : 

AU  other  Africa 

7,027,006 

^088,296 

828,761 

686,005 

119,288 

59,470 

87 

180,910 

662.852 

685.006 

678.009 

401.210 

y  Google 


EXPORTS— BY  SOURCES  OF  PRODUCTION   cxxxi 


IMPOBT8  Am)  EXPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1896  TO  1898 
[Prellmtiuuy  flgnres  for  1898,  corrected  to  Jan.  14, 1899] 


Twelre  Months  ending  December 

Incresae(+)or 
decrease  (-) 

Twelve  Months 
1897  and  1898 

1896 

1897 

1898 

Mkbchaxdibb 
Imports  — Free  of  Doty  . 
Ihitiable . 
Total  . 

Exports  — I>omeiitic 

Foreign  . 

Total  . 

Excess  of  Imports . 
Excess  of  exports  . 

Gold 
Imports    .... 
ExporU     .... 

Excess  of  imports . 

Excess  of  exports  . 

StLTms 
Imports     .... 
Exports     .... 

Exoess  of  imports . 

Excess  of  exports  . 

DoUars 
882,903,457 
868,627.099 

DoUan 
877,288,896 
866.8«i6.888 

2>oUar$ 
267,797,916 
865.ftfi«.719 

DoUart 
-109,490,481 
+  560,886 

681,579,566 

742,595,229 

688,6^,684 

-108,980,695 

986,830,080 
19,007,161 

1,079,884,296 
19,874.749 

1,288,600,686 
21.JW4..VW 

+  168,766,840 
+  1,449,784 

1.005,887,241 

1,099,709,045 

l,2M,9'ii.MCt» 

+ 155,216,124 

824,267.685 

857,118,816 

62r260,535 

+  264,146,719 

104,781,269 
68.266,890 

84,020,802 
84.276.401 

168,086,262 
16.194.9M 

+ 124,016,660 
-18,081.447 

46,474,869 

266,809 

141,841,298 

80,279,740 
64,066.741 

88,082,802 
68,661,292 

29,029,724 
68.797,104 

-4,052,678 

-4,864,188 

88,777,001 

26,678,990 

24,767,880 

-811,610 

EXPORTS   OF   BOMESTIC  MERCHANDISE.   GROUPED   BY   ARTICLES   ACCORDING 
TO  SOURCES  OF  PRODUCTION,  1898  TO  1898 

PBODUCT8  OF  AORICULTURB 


r 


Abticlbs 


Azdmsls: 

Cat&    . 
1  Hogs     .        .        . 
}  Horses  .        •        « 

Moles    . 

Sbeep    . 
I  Afl  other,  and  fowls 

I  Total     . 


Values 


1698 


DoUara 
26,082,428 
897,162 
718,607 
210,278 
126^ 
48,116 


27,827.986 


1894 


DoUara 

88,461,922 

14,768 

1,108,996 

240,961 


68,247 


86,712.641 


1896 


Dollars 

80,608,796 

72,424 

2,209,298 

186,462 

2,680,686 

<>1«889 


85,754,045 


1896 


Dollars 

84,660,672 

227,297 

8,680,708 

406,161 

8,076,884 

89,762 


41,840,969 


1897 


DoUars 

86,867,451 

296,998 

4,769,266 

646,881 

1,681,645 

68,771 


48,668,461 


Dollars 

87,827,600 

110,487 

6,176,569 

664,789 

1,218,886 

280,175 


46,248,406 


y  Google 


CXXXll 


UNITED  STATES 


EXPORTS   OF   DOMESTIC   MEBCHANDISE,   GROUPED   BT  JIRTICLES  AGCORDINC 
TO  SOURCES  OP  PRODUCTION,  1808  TO  1898  -  ConUnued 

Products  op  Aoriculturb  —  Continued 


Articles 

V  A  LIES 

1898 

1894 

1896 

1696 

1897 

1898 

Dollars 

DoUars 

Dollars 

DoUar% 

Dollar  B 

DoUars 

Broom  corn    .... 

168,105 

210,742 

169,608 

181,868 

186,007 

168,066 

ChemlcalB,  drugs,  dyes,  and 

medicines    .... 

987,648 

868,662 

1,068,808 

924,669 

995,088 

786,285 

Cotton,  unmanufiM3ture<l 

188,171,445 

210,869,289 

204,900,990 

190,056,460 

280,690,971 

280,442,2  If) 

EggB 

Fruits,  including  nuts : 

88.207 

27,497 

25,817 

48,889 

180,954 

44S.H70 

Apples,  dried 

4S2,0S:) 

168,054 

461,214 

1,340,.'M)7 

1,840,159 

1,897,72.'5 

Apples,  green  or  ripe  . 

1,097,967 

242,617 

1,954,818 

980,289 

2,871,148 

1,684,717 

Fruits,  preserved— 
Canned        .  '    . 

1,187,660 

660,728 

871,465 

1,876,281 

1,686,728 

1,624,741 

Other 

»M,881 

211,216 

47,420 

70,858 

48,276 

82,504 

All  other  green  or  ri|»e,  or 

dried  fruiU       .       .        . 

881,804 

1,016,897 

1,522,100 

1,868,858 

2,172.199 

8,662,191 

Nuts 

Total    .... 
Glucose  or  grape  sugar  . 

94.902 

126,288 

115,274 

98,288 

12.\805 

161,4.82 

8, 9  IS.  709 

2,424,289 

4,971,791 

6,679.i>66 

7,739,805 

9,013.Hin 

2,2t>4,216 

2,828,707 

2,567,7S4 

2,772,385 

2.780,674 

2,h71,s;i4 

Glue 

74,722 

101,872 

114,498 

166,980 

182,581 

209,491 

Grease,   grease   scraps,   and 

other  soap  stock 

1,067,728 

1,880,299 

9<V4,071 

1,616,768 

2,070,111 

1,964,56ft 

Hair,  and  manufactures  of    . 

459,648 

853,729 

605,029 

465,880 

617,469 

635,7 1€ 

Hay 

IHdes  and  skins,  other  than 

619,W0 

690,654 

699,029 

874,048 

645,590 

1,151,278 

ftir  skins     .... 

1,497,008 

8,972,494 

2,810,828 

8,858,946 

2,888,580 

1,015,(W2 

Honey     

16,116 

127,282 

1 18,878 

90,969 

22,868 

98,.'H)4 

Hops 

2,696,867 

8,fM4,232 

1,872,597 

1,478,919 

1,8(M,188 

2,612,779 

Oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal     . 

Oib: 
AnUnal  (not  including  whale 

9,68S.778 

8,807,256 

7,16.\6H7 

7.949,W7 

9,011  .(H4 

12,5S1,.V^ 

and  flsh  oil) 

442,888 

699,872 

879,678 

477,240 

467,689 

856,412 

Cotton  seed  .... 

8,927,5.'>6 

6,008,406 

6,818,818 

6,476,610 

6,897,861 

10,187,«19 

Unseed         .... 
Total    .... 

Provisions,  etc. : 
Meat  products  — 

M.856 

48.650 

87,868 

88,260 

42.7<H) 

»6U,0k.'-, 

4,424.84H) 

6,656,827 

7,280,854 

5,987,010 

7,407,7«H) 

11.1<W,116 

Beef  products  — 
Beef,  canned 

7,222,824 

6,120,861 

6,720,988 

6,686,968 

4,666,808 

8,279.657 

Beef,  firesh 

17,754,041 

16.700,168 

16,882,860 

18,974,107 

22,668,742 

22,966,656 

Beef,  salted  or  pickled      . 

^•*!5'J?1 

8,672,054 

8,668,280 

8,976,118 

8,514,126 

2,868,467 

Beef,  other  cured      . 

87,776 

100,681 

78,669 

69,871 

88,701 

150,051 

TaUow       .... 
Total     .... 

Hog  products  — 

8,129,069 

2,766,164 

1,298,059 

2,828,764 

2,782,595 

8,141,653 

81.879,021 

28,2r,9.S63 

27,478,651 

80,969,8(>h 

83.690,472 

81,906,3^4 

Bacon        .... 

86,781,470 

88,888,848 

87,776,298 

88,442,647 

84,187,147 

46,880,918 

Hams         .... 

9,988,096 

9,846,062 

10,960,667 

12,669,768 

15,970,021 

18,987,52,'^ 

Pork,  fresh 

79,817 

92,095 

60,660 

48,789 

94,816 

815,07f) 

Pork,  pickled    . 

4,116,946 

6,067,778 

4,188,400 

8,978,461 

8,297,214 

4,906,961 

Lard 

Total     .... 

"Lard  compounds  and  sub- 

84,648,998 

40,089,809 

86,821,508 

88,580,851 

29.12€.485 

89,710,672 

84.N54,S22 

98,488,6S2 

89,757.428 

SS,719.661 

S2.675,6s:i 

110,801,151 

Btitutesfor     . 









1,118,659 

Casings  for  sausages 

1,409,280 

1,280,614 

1,681.891 

1,771,680 

1,514,661 

1,821,518 

Mutton       .... 

9,176 

174,404 

47,882 

81,798 

28,841 

27,961 



t  Including  com  oU,  $676,646.  ^  j 
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EXPOBTS— BY  SOUBCES  OF  PBODUCTION     cxxxiii 


SZPOBT8   OP  DOMESTIC  MERCHANDISE,  GROUPED   BY   ARTICLES   ACCORDING 
TO  SOURCES  OF  PRODUCTION,  1898-1899— Continowl 

Products  of  Aorigulturk — Continued 


Articles 


Yalub 


1808 


1804 


1895 


189« 


1897 


1898 


Prorlsloiu,  etc  —  Continued 
deomerfwiDe  — 
Imitation  batter 
TheoO 
Total    . 

Pooltrjr  and  game 

An  other  meat  pfoduota 

Daif7  prodocta — 

Batter 

Cheeaa 

MUk  .... 
Total    . 


Total  proTlatona  , 


Riee 


Clerar  .... 
;  GottoB  .... 
'  Flascaeed  orUnaeed 

Tbnotbj 

ABotber 

Total     . 
Sugar,  brown,  Molaaees,  and 

Tooaoco:     Leaf,  atems,  and 

teuixininxv  ... 
lYeiretablea  — 
I  Beazia  and  peas    . 
j  Ooions 
'  Potatoes 

I  Yefetables,  canned 
I  AH  otber,  Inehidlnff  plekles 
Total     . 

Waac,  bees' 

Wise       .... 

Wool       .... 

AH  other  acrioaltnral  products 

Total  woe  of  exports  of 

agrieoltaral  prodaets 

Per  eent  ot  total  exports 


DoUart 
41«,886 


J)oUar9 

475,006 
11,942,842 


DoUart 

992,484 
7,107.018 


J>oUar9 

587,269 
8,087,906 


Dollars 

472,858 
6,742.081 


Dollars 

886,297 
7,904.418 


11,<»8,686 


12,417,845 


8,099,462 


8,675,174 


7,214.917 


8,290,710 


17,978 
1,245,466 


18,688 
1,886.089 


17,898 
1,600,281 


40,647 
1,767,487 


72,0;i2 
8,802,194 


85,739 
4,198.07b 


1,672,690 

7.624,648 

274.155 


2,on,i 

7,180,881 


915,668 

5,497,589 

219.785 


2,987,206 

8,001,914 

270,'" 


4,498,864 

4,686,068 

524,968 


8,864.765 

4,559,824 

671.670 


9,571,498 


9,590.227 


6,682,857 


6,299.570 


9,654,895 


9.095,759 


189,810.871 


146.551.157 


185,216,270 


188,275,270 


188,652,785 


167,840,y60 


25.126 


19.884 


4,687 


14,117 


14,617 


62,^9 


988,029 

85,809 

2,195,874 

604,937 

269,580 


4,540,851 
41,866 

2,126,284 
449,207 
484,018 


2,124,997 

86,805 

1,488 

277,160 

858,860 


487,498 
179,621 
78,207 
518.755 
882.941 


1,008,157 
170.604 

8,850,885 
574,457 
429,879 


1,892,101 
197,258 
281,287 
817,178 
816,954 


8,998.729 


7.942,221 


2,849.145 


1,592,017 


6,028,482 


2,954.728 


1,005,646 
22,891,899 


1,064,611 
24,085,284 


872,452 
26,798,968 


748,259 
24,571,862 


828,690 
24,711.446 


],079,2S2 
22.171,581 


745,686 
60,878 
700,082 
242,284 
149,167 


576,657 
69.828 
661,877 
266.857 
190.248 


420,002 
46,708 
418,221 
441,888 
208,144 


682,078 
61,181 
871,485 
407,506 
182,805 


1,110,8S7 

60.0S8 

515,067 

408.840 

248,542 


1,094,094 

90,832 

460.6(56 

886,089 

850,157 


1,897,997 


1,744,462 


1,548.458 


1,655.050 


2,887,924 


2381,7SH 


22,048 
421.547 

14,808 
627.122 


118,098 

444,448 

90,676 

694,186 


90.875 
601,910 
484,468 
486,840 


65,844 
651,287 
855.950 
888,765 


56,462 
698,714 
619,982 

842,847 


615.882,986 


568,210,026 


669,879,297 


688,471,189 


74.05 


72.28 


69.78 


66.02 


66.23 


4l,H27 

728,749 

18,071 

1,456,160 


863,688,570 


PROPUCT8   OF  THB   MlNES,   IKCLODIKO   CruDB   MiNERAL   OiL8 


I  Coal: 
AatkracUe 


4,854,6041    6,656.6901     6,918.2291    6.717.2461    6.678.1981    6.906,171 


y  Google 


CXXXIV 


UNITED   STATES 


IXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  MERCHANDISE,   GROUPED   BY   ARTICLES   ACOOBDIKQ 
TO  SOURCES  OF  PRODUCTION,  1898  TO  1898— Continued 

Products  of  thb  Forest 


ArUoles 

Values 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

DoUara 

DoUara 

DoUara 

DoUara 

DoUara 

DoUara 

Uark,   and   extracta   of,    for 

Unnlng         .... 

282,260 

271,286 

290,862 

864,007 

241,979 

829,994 

S^aval  atoros : 

Kosin 

8,888,267 

8,285,896 

8,851,250 

4,151,748 

4,688,168 

8,689,262 

Tar 

40,244 

87,786 

41,678 

»4,046 

84,878 

86,475 

Turpentine  and  pitch  . 
Turpentine,  aplrita  of . 

20,2M 

80,071 

28,578 

48,959 

44,866 

48,611 

8,898,486 

8,487,245 

8,998,277 

4.618.811 

4.447,551 

5,880,806 

Total         .... 

7,287,801 

6,790,948 

7,419,778 

8,848,564 

9.214,958 

9,155.144 

Wood,  and  manuikctures  of: 

Firewood      .... 

5,877 

6,922 



Lumber  — 

Boards,  deals,  and  planks  . 

9,642,599 

9,855,025 

8,860,285 

10,116,698 

18,076,247 

12,080,818 

JoisU  and  scantling  . 

171,025 

176,798 

800,857 

861,194 

428,875 

887,671 

Hoops  and  hoop  poles 

40,850 

44,510 

Laths 

8,668 

14,164 



PaUngs,  pickets,  and  bed 

slats 

8,854 

7,800 

^__ 



Shingles      .... 
Shooks  — 

72,562 

80,018 

98,046 

111,058 

108,281 

101,040 

Box 

288,605 

275,140 

850,451 

614,976 

629,492 

486,8«0 

Other         .... 

702,408 

620,811 

565,404 

688,889 

597,606 

557,895 

Staves  and  headings  . 

2,499,520 

2,891,806 

8,188,424 

8,256,558 

8,922,081 

8,787,078 

All  other  lumber 

1,448,587 

1,602,298 

1,642,870 

2,149,891 

8,162,470 

8,256,880 

Timber— 

Sawed 

2,820,128 

2,411,229 

2,971,786 

8,416,546 

4,086,214 

8,488.578 

Hewn 

1,188,858 

816,822 

1,121,184 

1,160,441 

1,286,112 

1,128,893 

hogs  and  other  timber 

2,270,072 

2,686,608 

1,818,894 

2,796,048 

8,945,106 

8,189,820 

Total         .... 

20,607,f>4:3 

20.988,445 

20, 80(5,  UK) 

24.520,638 

81.032,85^ 

28,415,0»» 

Total  value  of  exports  of 
producU  of  the  forest     . 

— ■ 

28,127,118 

28,000,629 

28,576,285 

88,718,204 

40,489.821 

87,900,17 1 

Per  cent  of  total  exports 

8.88 

8.22 

8.61 

8.91 

8.92 

8.13 

Products  of  the  Fisheries 


Fi8h: 

Fresh,  other  than  salmon 
Dried,  smoked,  or  cured  — 
Codfish,     including     had 


dock,  hake,  and 

Herring 

Other  . 
Mckled  — 

Mackerel 

Herring 

Other  . 
Salmon  — 

Canned 

Other  . 
Canned  flsh, 

men 
i^hellflsh  — 

Ovsters 

Other  . 
AU  other  fish 
Total 


pollock 


other  than  sal- 


100,666 


728,475 
98,412 
88,258 

88,480 

8,660 

189,272 

2,279,625 
49,280 

166,902 

626,079 

275,798 

161,927 

4,750.769 


48,820 


704,652 
128,882 
60,966 

48,082 
18,457 
185,869 

1,026,215 
58,659 

148,402 


67,272 

514,870 
97,719 
61,082 

85,725 

108,178 

2,266.727 
88,789 

141,811 

684,578 

279.048 

207,041 

4,501,880 


84,814 

448,286 
96,462 
87,654 

16,692 

104,874 

8,084,889 
167,991 

198,199 

696,179 

291,707 

222.511 

5.448,758 


69,568 


896,422 
105,770 
88,571 

28,990 

84,978 

8,216,798 
284,891 

218,669 

628,285 
809,498 
2.%4.884 

5,615,769 
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EXPOBTB  OF  DOMESTIC  MEB0HANDI8E,  QBOITPED  BT  ABTICLE8  AOCOBDING 
TO  80UBOE8  OP  PRODUCTION,  1898  TO  1898— Continued 

Proditcts  of  the  F18HBRIB8  —  Continued 


ArttdM 

Yalitzs 

1898 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

OOs: 

WbUe 

t  Otberfish     .... 

DoUart 
61,245 
81,688 

DOUOTM 

107,077 
88,774 

DoUart 
66,214 
142,658 

DollarM 
82,872 
168,829 

DoUart 
21.288 
155,062 

DoUart 
87.726 
108,194 

1  -^ 

98,M8 

140,851 

198,767 

196,701 

176,285 

145,920 

jSpttBaeati   and    spennaeeti 

f  wax 

IWUebone     .... 
)  Allother  prodncto  of  flaheriea 

106.012 
548,045 
49,624 

99,467 

441,960 

87,482 

78,189 
699,495 
144,474 

81,221 
990,896 
188,817 

72,568 
888,608 
229,726 

68,428 
882.786 
168,690 

'     Total  Taloe  of  exports  of 
1       the  prodaeta  of  flatanlee 

6,541,878 

4,261,920 

6,828,807 

6,860,892 

6,477.961 

6.485.4t^ 

j     Per  cent  of  total  exports  . 

.61 

.40 

.67 

.79 

.68 

.46 

,                                                                MiflCELLAKEOUS  PbODUCTB 

Wand  other  skins      .       . 

.Ice 

All  other  artkdea    .        .       . 

8,699,679 
41,702 
194,888 

4,288,690 
87,097 
126,lffr 

8.928,180 
41,916 
206,929 

8,800,168 

48.876 

287,218 

8.284,849 
61,660 
148,819 

2.986.970 
88,116 
189,642 

Total  value  of  exports  of 
prodaeta  other,  ete. . 

8.986.164 

4,400,944 

4.171,974 

4,185,762 

8,479,228 

8,164,628 

Per  eent  of  total  exports   . 

.47 

.62 

.62 

.48 

.84 

.26 

1                                 Products  of  Domestic  Mandfactitrb 

Apriealtmal  implements 
Art  worlu:    Faintlngs  and 

statoarr        .... 
Bla«*tog          .... 
Booka,    maps,     engraving 

aikd  other  printed  matter    . 
Brass,  and  mannlhetarM  of  . 

l&ooma  and  brashes 

lOsiidlaa 

^Ovrteflies  aad  hone  care,  and 

(O-rtato.  drag,.  dy<»,  uid 
1  P»*qlctae9     .... 
/Ooeka    and  watches,    and 

1  Coflfee  and  cocoa,  ground  and 

4,667,888 

210.892 
241,996 

1,808,878 
619,485 
196,189 
241,848 
165,408 

1,606,801 

969,871 

6,766,425 

1,204,181 

fl8»9 

6.027,915 

891,768 
286,606 

2,620.046 
808,427 
177,904 
179,098 
189,462 

1,649,154 

1,700,621 

6,687,401 

1.802,818 

5,418,076 

471,104 
464,707 

2,816,217 
784,640 
127.888 
165,672 
190,986 

1,614.886 

868,878 

7,180.884 

1,204,005 

104ft17 

5,176.775 

524.077 
688.066 

2.888.722 
872,896 
128.066 
180.188 
280.146 

1,884,668 

1,002.940 

8.188,789 

1.460.876 

107  740 

6.240,686 

801,862 
884,987 

2,647,518 

1,171,481 

148.889 

186.066 

216,666 

1,966,760 

990,960 

8,792,645 

1,770.402 

128.078 

7,609,782 

278,621 
788,668 

2,484,825 

1,820,098 

167,274 

158,272 

282,214 

1,685,888 

1,788,581 

8,656,478 

1.727,469 

187.869 

y  Google 
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KXP0BT8  OF  DOMESTIC  MEBCHANDI9E,  GROUPED  BT  ABTICLE8  AOOOBD- 
ING  TO  SOURCK8  OF  PRODUCTION,  1898  TO  1899  —  Continued 


MPOKTS  OP  MERCHANDISE,  BY  PRINCIPAL  ABTICLE8  AND  CLASSES,  IN  ORDER 
OF   MAGNITUDE,   1804   TO    1898 

Artides 

1894 

1S95 

1896 

1897 

1898 

Percent 
of  Total, 

189S 

Coffee 

Sufar,   molaasefl,  and  confec- 
Oonery: 

Ifolasses     .... 

So^ar  and  oonfecdoneiy   . 

dollars 
90,814,676 

Dollars 
96,180,717 

Dollars 
84.798.124 

DoUars 
81,544,884 

DoUara 
65,067,681 

lO.-V) 

1,984,778 
126,914,104 

1,295,146 
76,498,581 

787,265 
89,248,752 

586,518 
99,090,988 

514,016 
60,499,882 

.09 
9.S'i 

Total 
SOk,  and  Manafiietares  of: 
Unman  a&ctured 
Mannfactnrei  of 
Total       .... 
C^temlealfl,  drags,  dyes,  and 
medteioes      .        .        .        • 
Hides  and  skins!  other  than  far 
skins     ..... 

128,898,882 

77,788,727 

89,986,017 

99,677,446 

61,048,898 

9.IM 

16,284,182 
24,811,778 

22,626,056 
81,206,002 

26.768,428 
26,652,768 

18,918,288 
25,199,067 

82,110,066 
28.628,665 

5.21 
8.S2 

41,045.956 

58,882,058 

58,416,196 

44,117,;»0 

55,688,781 

9.i»8 

87,558,170 
16,786,152 

48,567,609 
26,122,942 

48,810,866 
80,520,177 

44.948,752 
27,868.026 

41,470,778 
87,068,982 

6.78 
6.01 

Pftres,  Tf^taWe,  and  mana- 
Uttttns  of: 
ramanu&ctored 

UfAnnfiM^tnrefl  of 

12,168,481 
19,860,761 

18,282,081 
26.290.994 

12,870,694 
27,119.640 

12,386,418 
82,546,867 

18,446,186 
21,899,794 

2.18 
8.56 

y  Google 
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1XP0BT8  OF-DOMESTIC  MERCHANDISE.  BY  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  AND 
CLASSES,   IN  ORDER  OF  MAGNITUDE,  1894  TO  1898 


ArtldM 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

Percent 
ofTotftl, 

1898 

BrcMdstnffii: 

Corn  and  corn  meal 
Wheat  and  wheat  floor 
Another      .       .       . 
Total        .       .       . 

Cotton,  and  mann&ctures 

Unmaniifkctnred . 

Mana&ctarea  of  . 
^     Total         ... 
Phrrlsiona,  eomprialng' 

Meat  productA      . 
Dairy  products    . 
Total 
Iron  and  steel,  and  mAnn- 

fcctoresof       . 
Mineral  olU: 

Crude   .... 
Refined    or    nuuiaflu;- 
tared.       .        .        . 
Total         .        . 
Anhnala: 

Cattle   .... 
Another      . 
Total         .        . 

Wood,  and  mannihctiires  of 
Comer,  and  manaihctiirefi 

"ore       .       .        .        . 
Mana&ctnres  of  . 
Total 
Tobacoo,  and  nuumfkctures 

Unmanu&ctnred . 
Manofiwtarea  of  . 
Total 
Ittther,  and  manuihctures 

of 

00  cake  and  oil-cake  meal . 
J^jeuWeoiU     .        .        . 

Qttmi<il»,  drugs,  djea,  and 

nedldnes 
5»fal«tore« 
^its,  iDclodlng  nuta 
Afriadtoral  implement*    . 
Cyctet ..... 

Dollars 
80,981,680 
128,678,811 
7,116,788 

Dollars 

15,299,611 

95,457,691 

8,847.678 

Dollars 
88,490,988 
91,785,086 
11,180,926 

DoUara 
54,989,218 

116.884,625 
27,088,481 

DoUara 
76,962,918 
214,948,877 
42,986,824 

6.28 
17.76 
8.66 

166.777,229 

114,604,7i»0 

141,856,998 

197,867,219 

888,897,119 

27.69 

210,860,289 
14,840.886 

204,900.990 
18,789,810 

190,056,460 
16,887,896 

280,890,971 
21,087,678 

280,442,216 
17,024,092 

19.04 
1.41 

225,210,175 

218,690,800 

206,898,856 

269,928,649 

247,466,807 

20.45 

185,690,416 
9,580,227 

127  001,622 
6,682,857 

125,204,020 
6,299,670 

127,488,689 
9,654,896 

158,245,201 
9,096,759 

18.08 
.76 

145,270,648 

188,684,879 

181,808,690 

187,188,084 

167,840,960 

18.88 

29.220,264 

82,000,989 

41,160,877 

57,497,872 

70,406,886 

6.82 

4,415,915 
87,098,891 

5,161,710 
41,498,872 

6,121,886 
56,261,567 

6,171,852 
56,468,185 

4,848,262 
51,782,816 

.86 
4.28 

41,499,806 

46,660.082 

62,888,408 

62,685,1)87 

56,125,678 

4.&4 

88,461,922 
2,260,719 

80,608,796 
5,160,249 

84,560,672 
7,280,297 

86,857,451 
7,211,010 

87,827.600 
8,415,906 

8.18 
.69 

35,712,641 

85,754,045 

41,840,969 

48,568,461 

46,248,406 

8.82 

27.712,169 

27,115,807 

81,947,108 

89,624,600 

87,618,252 

8.10 

2,485,716 
19,697,140 

1,104,515 
14,468,708 

2,088,848 
19,720,104 

2,069,779 
81,621,125 

824,166 
81,180,872 

.06 
2.58 

22,182,866 

16,578,218 

21,758,962 

88,680,904 

82,006,087 

2.64 

24,085,284 
8,849,996 

25,798,968 
8,958,165 

24,571,862 
4,880.861 

24,711,446 
5,025,817 

22,171,580 
4,818,498 

1.88 
.40 

27,986,280 

29,762,188 

28,951,728 

29,787,268 

26,990,078 

2.28 

14,288,429 
8,807,266 
6,460,625 

11.908,966 

7.400,958 

|» 

6.027,916 

15,614,407 
7,165,687 
7,842,112 

11,098,627 

8.189,142 
7,419,778 
4,971,791 
5,418,075 

20,242,756 
7,949,647 
6,097,022 

10,646,062 

9.068,858 
8,848.564 
5,679,066 
5176,776 
1  floft  niQ 

19,161,446 
9,611,044 
8,511,618 

11,008,642 

9,787,578 
9,214,958 
7,789,805 
6,240,686 

21,118,640 
12,581.584 
12,019,069 
11,688,749 

9,441,768 
9,155,144 
9,018,810 
7,609,782 
A.S46.529 

1.74 

1.04 

.99 

.97 

.78 
.76 
.74 
.68 
.57 

y  Google 
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UNITED  STATES 


EXPORTS  OP  DOMESTIC  MERCHANDISE,  BT  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  AND 
CLASSES,  IN  ORDER  OF  MAONITUDE,  1894  TO  1808— Continued 


Percent 

Articles 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

ofTotal, 
160S 

Books,  maps,  engravings, 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollar  » 

Doll  am 

Dollars 

etc 

2,620,046 

2,816,217 

2,888,722 

2,647,M8 

2,484,826 

.20 

Vegetables  .... 

1,744,462 

1,548,458 

1,655,050 

2,887,924 

2,881,788 

.20 

Sugar  and  molasses    . 
India  rubber  and  gutta- 

2,209,411 

1.991,928 

1,714,275 

1,708,962 

2,111,668 

.17 

percha,  manufactures  of 

1,461,842 

1,505,142 

1,858,566 

1,807,146 

2,067,718 

.17 

Grease,  grease  scraps,  and 

all  soap  stock  . 

1,880,299 

904,071 

1,516,768 

2,070,111 

1,964,666 

.16 

Marble  and  stone,   manu- 

fiictures  of      .       .       . 

1,054,814 

968,688 

976,468 

1,816,815 

1,888,586 

.16 

Spirits,  distilled  . 
Clocks  and  watches    . 

5,676,936 

2,991,686 

1,780,804 

1,941,708 

1,860,868 

.15 

1,802,818 

1,204,005 

1,460,875 

1,770,402 

1,727,469 

.14 

Soap 

1,189,722 

1,092,126 

1,278,645 

1,186,880 

1,890,603 

.11 

Musical  instruments  . 

972,590 

1,115.727 

1,271,161 

1,276,717 

1,888,867 

.11 

Starch 

727,011 

866,800 

885,198 

1,665,926 

1,871,549 

.11 

Zinc,  and  mannfltctures  of 

466,856 

287,815 

228,605 

1,829,560 

1,889,668 

.11 

Glass  and  glassware  . 

922,072 

946,881 

1,062,225 

1,208,187 

1,211,084 

.10 

Hides  and  skins,  other  than 

tan 

8,972,494 

2,810,828 

8,858,946 

2,888,580 

1,016,082 

.09 

All  other  articles 

Total  domestic . 

19,779,744 

19,668,972 

24,084,084 

17,469,862 

27,942,270 

2.80 

869,204,987 

798,892,699 

868,200,4^7 

1,082,007,608 

1,210,291,918 

100 

PRICES  OF  LEADING  ARTICLES   OP  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION   EXPORTED 
FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES,  VARIOUS  YEARS,  1872  TO  1898 


[The  values  of  the  goods  represent  their  market  valae  at  the  time  of  exportation] 

Wheat 
Flour, 

Illuminat- 

Bacon 

Year 

Com,  per 
Bashel 

Wheat, 

Cotton, 

Leather, 

ing  OUs, 

and 

Lard, 

ending 

per 

per 

Sole,  per 

Refined, 

Hams, 

per 

June  80  - 

Bushel 

Ba^ 

Pound  1 

Pound 

per 
GaUon 

per 
Pound 

Pound 

Dollars 

DoUart 

Dollars 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1872 

.695 

1.47 

7.11 

19.8 

28.7 

24.9 

8.6 

10.1 

1880 

.548 

1.25 

6.88 

11.6 

28.8 

8.6 

6.7 

7.4 

1690 

.418 

.88 

4.66 

10.1 

16.0 

7.4 

7.7 

7.1 

1894 

.46 

.67 

4.11 

7.8 

15.1 

4.2 

9.6 

9.0 

1895 

.58 

.58 

8.88 

6.8 

15.8 

4.9 

8.7 

7.8 

1896 

.88 

.65 

8.56 

8.1 

17.9 

6.8 

8.8 

6.6 

1897 

.81 

.75 

8.84 

7.4 

16.9 

6.8 

7.6 

6.1 

1898 

.86 

.98 

4.61 

5.9 

17.5 

6.7 

7.7 

6.6 

»  Upland. 

Year 
ending 

Pork, 
Salted, 

Beef, 

Salted, 

Butter, 
per 

Cheese, 
per 

per 

Starch, 
per 

per 
Pound 

To- 
bacco, 
Leaf, 

June  80  — 

per 
Pound 

per 
Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Dozen 

Pound 

per 
Pound 

CenU 

Cents 

Cents 

CenU 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1872 

7.2 

7.0 

19.4 

11.7 

20.8 

6.0 

12.6 

10.8 

1880 

6.1 

6.4 

17.1 

9.6 

16.5 

4.8 

9.0 

7.7 

1890 

6.0 

5.4 

14.4 

9.0 

16.4 

4.1 

7.0 

8.6 

1894 

8.0 

6.7 

17.6 

9.7 

16.9 

4.4 

8.5 

1895 

7.1 

5.7 

16.4 

9.1 

16.8 

4.6 

8.7 

1896 

6.7 

6.6 

15.2 

8.4 

14.7 

4.9 

8.5 

1897 

4.9 

6.2 

14.8 

9.1 

18.8 

4.7 

8.0 

1898 

5.6 

6.6 

16.0 

8.6 

16.8 

1.9 

6.0 

8.7 
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PRICES  OF  LEADINO  ARTICLES  OF  MERCHANDISE  IMPORTED  INTO  THE 

UNITED  STATES,   VARIOUS   TEARS.    1881  TO  1898 

[The  valoes  of  the  goods  represent  their  ralaes  in  the  foreign  market] 


Tear 

eod- 
log 
Jone 
80- 

i 

18S1 

18»4 
1^5 
ISM 
1SJ7 

Coal, 
Bita- 
mi- 

Coffee, 

Co™,. 
Bars, 

Cotton  Cloth 

CyUnder, 

Crown, 

and 

PUte 
Glass, 

Hemp, 

India 
Rubber 

and 
Gutu- 
Percha, 
Crude, 
per  Lb. 

Other, 
Unmana- 
foctored, 

per  Lb. 

Not 
Bleached, 
etc.,  per 
8q.  Yd. 

Bleached, 

per 
Sq.  Yd. 

Flax, 

Common 
Window 
Glass, 
Unpol- 
ished, 
per  Lb. 

UnsU- 
vered, 

per 
Sq.  Ft. 

Dol. 
«.9T 
8.80 
8.28 
8.05 
2.96 
2.76 
2.67 

18.5 
16.0 
16.4 
14.7 
14.6 
11.1 
7.5 

CU. 

12.8 
7.0 
8.8 

7.8 
8.9 
8.7 

CU. 

% 

8.9 
8.1 
8.8 

8.2 

8.4 

CU, 
12.6 
12.7 
14.0 
18.0 
12.5 
12.0 
12.0 

Dof. 
268.51 
271.67 
807.18 
284.71 
280.86 
206.&8 
815.88 

CU. 
8.1 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.1 
2.4 

at. 

42.1 
88.0 
28.0 
22.2 
28.2 
26.9 

Dot. 
126.81 
200.68 
146.74 
126.94 
126.67 
124.27 
189.49 

55.2 
44.0 
44.8 
45.0 
0  45.2 
49.1 
55.1 

Tear 
end- 
tog 
Janr 
80- 

Pig 

Ears, 
RaUwav, 
of  Steel, 
or  in  Part 
of  Steel, 

perT. 

Sheet, 

pia^;; 

and 
Taggers 

Iron, 
per  Lb. 

Tin 

Plates, 

Teme 

Plates,  or 

per  Lb. 

Leaf  Tobacco, 
PKE  Lb. 

Mackerel, 
Pickled, 

per 

Barrel 

(200  Lbs.) 

Molastte^, 
per  Gal. 

Rice, 
per  Lb. 

Suitable 

for 

Cigar 

Wrappers 

Other 
Leaf 

'iSBl 

ifedo 

19M 
1»5 
1896 
IfiOT 

18»8 

Dot. 
20.9S 
25.0© 
22.74 
27.27 
23.06 
28.ftO 
2«.8e 

Dol. 
86.15 
88.47 
19.4» 
14.88 
20.52 
26.77 

CU. 
5.8 
8.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.2 
2.4 
8.1 

CU. 
8.8 
8.0 
2.6 
2.4 
2.8 
2.8 
2.2 

CU. 
(a) 
5  92.8 
114.0 
127.1 
107.4 
98.5 
98.11 

CU. 
52.2 
61.0 
88.7 
85.9 
89.4 
50.6 
65.10 

Dd. 
5.11 
14.85 
11.58 
10.45 
14.27 
11.85 
12.28 

CU. 
28.5 
16.0 
10.1 
8.6 
15.7 
16.8 
16.10 

CU. 
2.8 
2.0 
1.5 
1.7 
1.5 
1.9 
2.1 

(a)  Not  separately  stated.       5  Prioes  of  imports  for  consumption.         c  India  rubber  only. 


PRICES  OF  LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  MERCHANDISE  IMPORTED,  ETC., 
VARIOUS  TEARS,  1881  TO   1898  —  Concluded 


Silk,  Raw 


Still 


I  Tin.  Bars,  1^w>,.Ip, 
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UNITED  STATES 


Impobts  and  Exports  of  the  Prboious  Metals^ 


Gold  Imports.  — Foreign  gold  bullion  of  the  value  of  $25,568,368  ^ 
impoited  into  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  1808.  Of  this 
amount  $16,449,134  came  from  England,  $2,386,453  from  Mexico,  $2,337,- 
243  from  France,  $1,911,948  from  Australasia,  $852,201  from  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  $498,790  from  Italy,  $459,974  from  Germany,  and  the 
remainder  principally  from  South  and  Central  America. 

Foreign  gold  coins  of  the  value  of  $48,511,019  were  imported ;  $20,366,- 
976  came  from  Australasia,  $10,151,284  from  England,  $5,901,449  from 
Germany,  $5,097,428  from  France,  $3,868,298  from  Cuba,  $1,993,747 
from  Japan,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  from  Central  Ameri- 
can States  and  from  possessions  in  the  West  Indies. 

Gold  ore  of  the  value  of  $737,266  was  imported,  $733,309  being  re- 
ceived from  Mexico,  and  gold  of  the  value  of  $4,994,595  contained  in 
copper  matte,  lead  bullion,  and  silver-lead  ore  was  also  imported,  princi- 
pally from  British  Columbia  and  Mexico. 

There  were  returned  to  this  country  domestic  gold  coins  of  the  value 
of  $40,590,947,  of  which  $33,944,525  came  from  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
and  France ;  $4,284,621  from  Ontario  and  Quebec,  $1,293,905  from  Cuba, 
and  the  remainder  from  various  other  countries. 


GOLD  IMPORTS,  FISCAL  TEAR  1898 


Items 


Valae 


Foreign  bullion 

Foreign  coin 

Foreign  ores 

Gold  in  copper  matte $88,227 

Gold  in  lead  bullion 1,823,968 

Gold  in  silver-lead  ore 3,082,400 

Total  foreign 

United  States  coin 

Total  imports 


$25,568,368 

48,511,019 

787,266 


4,994,695 


$79,811,248 
40,590,947 


$120,402,195 


Gold  Exports.  —  Gold  bars,  bearing  the  stamp  of  a  United  States  mint 
or  assay  office,  of  the  value  of  $1,507,535,  were  exported,  all  of  which 
went  to  France.  There  was  also  exported  other  domestic  gold  bullion  of 
the  value  of  $469,115,  nearly  all  of  which  went  to  England. 

Gold  coins  of  the  United  States  were  exported  pf  the  value  of  $8,402,- 
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Gold  contained  in  foreign  base  bullion,  of  the  value  of  $30,973,  was 
exported  to  England. 

The  total  gold  exports  from  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year 
1896  were  as  follows  : 


Items 

Domestic  bullion  (United  States  mint  or  assay  oflBice 

bars) 

Other  domestic  bullion 

Domestic  coin 

Gold  in  copper  matte  and  base  bullion  (custom-house 

returns  $81,345) 

Domestic  ore 

Total  domestic 

Foreign  bullion  reexported      ....      $1,000 

Foreign  coin  reexported 4,935,020 

Gold  in  foreign  base  bullion  reexported  .  39,973 

Total  foreign !        ~ 

Total  gold  exports 


Yftlae 


$1,507,535 

469,115 

8,402,210 

178,700 
160 


$10,557,726 


4,975,993 


$15,533,719 


In  the  above  table,  the  item  **  in  copper  matte  and  bullion,  $178,700," 
8645  ounces,  fine,  ascertained  by  the.  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  from  the  super- 
intendent of  the  United  States  assay  office  and  the  collectors  of  the  ports 
at  New  York  and  Baltimore,  has  been  substituted  for  the  amount  of  gold 
exported  in  the  form  of  copper  matte  and  base  bullion,  viz.,  $81,345,  con- 
tained in  the  custom-house  returns  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury 
Department. 

'Vhe  value  of  the  net  gold  imports  for  the  fiscal  vear  1898  was  $104,- 
868,476,  as  against  $44,609,841,  net  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1897. 

VALUE  OP  GOLD  CX)IN  AND  BULLION  IMPORTED  AND  EXPORTED.  VARI- 
OUS YEARS,  FROM  18B0  TO  1898;  ALSO  ANNUAL  EXCESS  OF  IMPORTS 
OR  OF  EXPORTS 
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UNITED  STATES 


Silver  Imports.  — During  the  fiscal  year  there  were  imported  4,411,628 
ounces  of  foreign  silver  bullion,  of  the  commercial  yalue  of  $2,566,338, 
of  which  $2,333,823  came  from  Mexico,  $226,292  from  Honduras,  and 
the  remainder  from  yarious  countries. 

The  imports  of  foreign  silver  coin  amounted  to  $7,615,826,  of  which 
$6,109,203  came  from  Mexico,  and  the  remainder  principally  from  the 
West  Indies  and  Central  and  South  America. 

Foreign  silver  ore  of  the  value  of  $230,789  was  imported,  of  which 
amount  $194,228  came  from  Mexico,  and  the  balance  from  Peru  and 
Colombia. 

Silver  coins  of  the  United  States  were  returned  to  this  country  amount- 
ing to  $148,410,  of  which  amount  $68,049  were  returned  from  Canada, 
$51,235  from  Central  America,  $13,485  from  the  West  Indies,  $3554 
from  South  America,  and  the  remainder  from  various  countries. 

The  invoiced  value  of  silver  contained  in  copper  matte,  lead  bullion, 
and  silver-lead  ore  imported  was  $20,368,088,  received  principally  from 
British  Columbia  and  Mexico. 

The  value  of  the  total  silver  imports  into  the  United  States  during  the 
fiscal  year  1898  was  as  follows : 


Items 


Tdae 


Foreign  bullion  (commercial  value) 
Foreign  coin        .... 
Foreign  ores  (commercial  value) 
Silver  in  copper  matte 
Silver  in  lead  bullion  . 
Silver  in  silver-lead  ore 


.  $59,684 
12,790,564 
.  7,517,860 


Total  foreign  bullion 
United  States  coin 
Total  silver  imports 


$2,566,338 

7,615,826 

230,789 


20,368,088 


$30,781,041 
148,410 


$30,929,451 


Silver  Exports.  —  Domestic  silver  bullion  bearing  the  stamp  of  a  United 
States  mint  or  assay  office,  containing  375,523  ounces,  of  the  value  of 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  — PRECIOUS  METALS        cxlv 


Items 


Value 


Domestic  bullion  (United  States  mint  or  assay  office 

bars,  commercial  value) 

Otber  domestic  bullion  (commercial  value) 

Domestic  coin 

Silver  in  copper  matte  and  base  bullion  (custom- 
house returns,  $163,202) 

Silver  in  domestic  ore 

Total  domestic 

Foreign  coin  reexported      .        .        .         $7,276,594 
Silver  in  foreign  base  bullion  .        .     107,714 

Total  foreign 

Total  silver  exports 


$211,048 

47,342,174 

112,201 

'  701,866 
100 


$48,368,289 


7,883,808 


$66,761,697 


In  the  above  table  the  item  "in  copper  matte  and  bullion,  $701,866," 
1,216,911  ounces  fine,  ascertained  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  from  the 
superintendent  of  the  United  States  assay  office  and  collectors  of  the 
ports  at  Kew  York  and  Baltimore,  has  been  substituted  for  the  amount  of 
silver  exported  in  the  form  of  copper  matte  and  base  bullion,  viz.  $163,202, 
contained  in  the  custom-house  returns  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury 
Department. 

Tbe  value  of  the  net  exports  of  silver  for  the  fiscal  year  was  $24,822,146, 
against  $32,636,836  for  the  previous  fiscal  year. 


TALUK  OF  8ILVEB  IMPORTED  AND  EXPORTED,  VARIOUS  TEARS,  FROM 
1860  TO  1808;   ALBO  OF  SILVER  IN  ORB,  1890  TO  1898 


i 

Gone  AicD  Bullion 

SrLVBB  IN  Orb 

Tesrmidior 
JaneSO- 

■XP01W8 

Imports 

Excess  of 

Exports  over 

Imports 

Imports 

Domestic  ^ 

Total 

• 
)  1860 

I>oUar» 
15.808.198 

J>oUar$ 
2,9fl2,8«7 
8,100,200 
9,216.611 

Dollars 
94.519.704 

DoUara 
2,862,086 
0,041,849 
14.862.229 

Dollars 
10.167.4T6 

Dollars 
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UNITED  STATES 


IMPORTS  OP  GOLD  AND 

SILVER,  BT  COUNTRIES 

Ooantriee 

Gold 

SlLYKB 

Twelve  Months  ending 
June  — 

Twelve  Months  ending 
June— 

1897 

1898 

1897 

1898 

DoUara 

DoUara 

DoUara 

Dollan 

Franc©       .... 

16,444,810 

22,799,167 

2,722 

24,718 

Oermany    .,      . 
United  Kingdom       . 

8,6M,(»7 

8,428,060 

12,678 

8,240 

40,860,216 

48,188.688 

60,406 

26,068 

Other  Europe    . 

28,508 

646,724 

1,102 

1,982 

British  HoDdaras 

8,174 

86,976 

868,986 

198,289 

Dominion  of  Canada : 

Quebec,  Ontario,  etc.     . 

1,816,824 

4.707.498 

79,662 

69,821 

British  Columbia    . 

2,660,197 

8,427,868 

2,689,410 

8,871,275 

Central  American  States  . 

479.669 

616>t8 

1,114,061 

790,646 

Mexico       .... 

4,828,880 

6,122,282 

26,068,146 

26,025,062 

West  Indies : 

British    .... 

167,178 

127,909 

80,707 

18,746 

Spanish  — Cuba 

4,464,082 

5,166,068 

67,682 

2,095 

Other  West  Indies . 

822,981 

668,789 

866,662 

664,W6 

Other  North  America 

840.284 

685,484 

19,277 

12.241 

Colombia    .... 

870.182 

288.606 

278,827 

187,658 

Venezuela  .... 

482,668 

620,287 

10 

495 

Other  South  America 

100,459 

18.608 

426,826 

576,956 

British  Australasia    . 

8,404,160 

22,279,470 

8,660 

Other  Asia  and  Oceanica  . 

178,797 

2,181,097 

8,421 

16,408 

Africa        .... 
Total   .... 
Ore  and  bullion . 

12.284 

6.840 

85.014.780 

120.891,674 

80,688,227 

80.924,581 

16,877,602 

81,287,488 

28,566.tf82 

28,160,085 

Coin 

69,687,278 

89,104,186 

6,976,246 

7,764,646 

EXPORTS  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER,  BY  COUNTRIES 


Countries 


Gold 


Twelve  Months  ending 
June  — 


1897 


1898 


SiLVKB 


Twelve  Months  ending 
June  — 


1897 


1898 


France 
Germany    . 
United  Kingdom 
Other  Europe     . 
Dominion  of  Canada : 

Quebec,  Ontario,  etc. 

British  Columbia   . 
Central  American  States 
Mexico 
West  Indies : 

HalU  .       . 

Santo  Domingo 

Spanish  —  Cuba 

Other  West  Indies. 
Other  North  America 
Colombia    . 
Venezuela  . 
Other  South  America 
China. 

East  Indies:  British. 
Hongkong . 
Japan  .... 
Hawaiian  Islands 
AH  other  countries    . 
Total   . 

Ore  and  bullion  . 
Coin   .... 


DoUara 

18,989,041 

18,478,682 

906,017 

750,410 

8,629.140 

174,668 

87,464 

4,962 

920,049 
80,281 

20,286 
167.440 

87,900 

149,986 

9,900 


77,680 

975,088 
2,752 


DoUara 
4,016.586 
1,260,840 
444,109 

8,191.866 

98.972 

118,778 

11,158 

848.771 

182,650 

4,197,646 

40,049 
211,741 

26.100 
106.422 

22,710 


64,890 
1,080,865 


DoUara 
1,682.866 

17,221 
60,144,804 

12,200 

111,672 
18,886 
268,089 


DoUara 
1,062.260 

94fi 
42,406,009 

100 

142.585 

25,245 

878.887 


1091787 

1,199|071  • 

2.060 

960 

269,491 

889,996 

900 

14,420 

88,841 

7,124 

1,996 

49 

25.685 

679 

42,868 

65,820 

1,688,250 

978,458 

686.800 

1,489.588 

8,827,202 

6,824,747 

2.987.861 

61,910 

116.100 

75,000 

14,480 

8,246 

40,861,580 


15.406,891 


61,946.688 


55,105,289 


15,518,874 
24.842,706 


2,069,156 
18.887,286 


66,411,538 


47,717,444 
7,887,795 


MERCHANT  MARINE  oxlvii 


Merchant  Mabikb 

since  th^^^i^*^^  marine  of  the  United  States,  for  various  years, 
s>»ni-J^®  ^option  of  the  Constitution  to  the  present  time,  is 
^Mo  "^         following  table : 

210NKAGR  nSSSJ^^^^i.  ENROLLED,  AND  LICENSED   SAILING   AND  STEA] 
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UNITED  STATES 


VALUE  OF  FOREIGN  CARRYING  TRADE  OF  THEl  UNITED  STATES  II 
AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  VESSELS  RESPECTIVELY,  VARIOUS  YEARS 
1860  TO   1898 

[Merchandise  and  specie  to  1879,  indusiye ;  merchandise  only  after  1879]  * 
Imports  into  the  United  States 


Year 

ending 
June  80  — 

By  Sea 

Per  Cent  in 

American 

Vessels 

ByLand, 
InVehides 

Total  by 

Land  and 

Sea 

Id  American 

Vessels 

In  Foreign 
Vessels 

Total 

1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 

22 
18 
14 
12 
12 
18 
12 
12 
10 
11 
10 
9 

9 
0 
8 

8 
3 

Dollars 
8€"""T54 
4«           «7 
6e           i81 

74           48 

8C         ;4i 
7g           J67 
82           )28 

62        m 

66           177 
74           i95 
72           '92 
66           170 

68 

88.1 

22.9 

16.7 

15.9 

17.7 

15.5 

19.4 

155 

15.7 

16 

16 

DoUara 

Dollars 
862,166,251 
462,877,587 
667,954,746 
789,810,409 
841,916,196 
827,402,462 
866,400,922 
654,994,622 
781,969,965 
779,724,674 
764,780,412 
616,049,654 

IC  M«5 
4C  (61 
4C  r55 
8S  i95 
44  m 
28  m 
8a  »88 
8fi  179 
8£  120 
80          84 

VALUE  OF  FOREIGN  CARRYING  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  VESSELS,  ETC.  — Continued 

[Merchandise  and  specie  to  1879,  Inclusive ;  merchandise  only  after  1879] 

Exports  from  the  United  States  . 


Year 
ending 
June 

By  Sea 

Percent 

in 
American 

By  Land, 
in  Vehicles 

Total  by 

In  American 

In  Foreign 

.  Total 

Land  and 

Sea 

80— 

Vessels 

Vessels 

Vessels 

DoUars 

DoUars 

DoUars 

DoUars 

DoUars 

1860 

27          102 

11            194 

!96 

70 



400,122,296 

1870 

19           124 

81            178 

m 

87.7 

529,519,802 

1880 

10           109 

71         m 

80 

18.1 

r  — 128 

885,688,658 

1890 

7            88 

7-            44 

'82 

9.4 

82       m 

857,828,684 

1891 

7           47 

r        ®4 

171 

9.8 

81          189 

884,480.610 

1892 

8           44 

9:           82 

(76 

8.1 

W          172 

1,080,278,148 

1898 

7           178 

7J             74 

47 

8.8 

4S          47 

847,665,194 

1894 

7           128 

7(             22 

45 

8.7 

4fi        m 

892,140,572 

1895 

6           «1 

6i            80 

,11 

8.2 

49          bi 

807,588,165 

1896 

7           118 

71            00 

118 

8.5 

61          25 

882,606,988 

1897 

7           «J8 

9(             28 

1               51 

8.1 

66        m 

1,050,998,556 

1898 

6            50 

1,0J             76 

1,               86 

6.9 

78          04 

1,281,482,880 

TONNAGE  OF  AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  SAILING  AND  STEAM  VESSEL) 
ENTERED  INTO  THE  SEAPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  FOR 
EIGN  COUNTRIES,   VARIOUS  YEARS,   1870  TO  1898 
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TONNAGE  OF  AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  SAILING  AND  STEAM  VESSELS 
CLEARED  FROM  THE  SEAPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  FOR- 
EIGN COUNTRIES,   VARIOUS  YEARS,  1370  TO  19»8 


VESSELS   BUILT,  CLASS,  NUMBER,   AND  GROSS  TONNAGE   IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  VARIOUS  YEARS,  1871  TO  1898,  INCLUSIVE 


[Prepared  by  the  Bnreaa  of  Navigation] 

SAiLnra  Vbsxls 

StKAM   VR8SRL8 

Year 

eniiog 

Jane  30  — 

Barks 

Brig. 

Schoon- 
ers 

Sloops 

Nnm- 
ber 

Gross  Tons 

side 
Wheel 

Stern 
Wheel 

Pro- 
peller 

1S71  .       . 

40 

14 

498 

204 

766 

97,176.96 

78 

128 

96 

1S80  .       . 

28 

2 

286 

149 

460 

69,057.19 

71 

96 

182 

18»0  .       . 

10 

0 

847 

148 

606 

102,878.00 

26 

99 

285 

18M  .       . 

0 

258 

221 

477 

87,827.41 

26 

61 

206 

1S95  .       . 

0 

188 

208 

897 

81,899.80 

17 

70 

161 

ia»6 .      . 

0 

216 

162 

869 

66,236.46 

26 

84 

177 

18»T  .       . 

0 

160 

177 

888 

64,806.60 

20 

88 

180 

18»S.       . 

1 

0 

lfi9 

199 

859 

84.416.00 

15 

170 

209 

Stbam  Ynsiu 

Canal  Boats 

Barobs 

Grand  Total 

Year 

ending 
June  80  — 

Nam- 

Groaa 

Num- 

Gross 

Nttm- 

Gross 

Num- 

Gross 

ber 

Tons 

ber 

Tons 

ber 

Tons 

ber 

Tons 

802         87,842.49 

4«8 

41,885.68 

229 

46.822.48 

1,765 

278,226.51 

.      .  1871 

MS         78,888.70 

17 

1,887.04 

77 

17,611.97 

902 

157,409.90 

.       .  1880 

410        150,046.e8 

40 

4,846.08 

96 

27,868.02 

1,051 

294,122.76 

.       .  1890 

»8         88,720.07 

14 

1,622.22 

64 

8,128.66 

888 

181,195.36 

.       .  1894 

«48         09.7».e8 

11 

1,225.42 

88 

6,728.88 

694 

lll,6(y2.28 

.       .  1S95 

2»       188,088.20 

18 

1,495.29 

66 

22,886.64 

728 

227,096.58 

.       .  1H96 

288       106,1S2.^ 

70 

10,216.41 

196 

61,664.79 

891 

282,282.06 

.  1897 

8M       105,888.00 

SO 

2,886.00 

179 

87,818.00 

952 

180,468.00 

.  189S 

For  commercial  statistics  relating  to  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  arid 
the  PhilJDDine  Tfilands.  reference  is  made  to  their  respective  titles  under 
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There  were  within  the  scope  of  the  Service  402  disasters  to  documented 
vessels,  having  on  board  3113  persons,  of  v^hom  only  12  were  lost.  The 
estimated  value  of  the  vessels  was  $5,861,320,  and  that  of  the  cargoes 
$1,307,070,  making  the  aggregate  value  of  property  imperilled  17,168,390. 
Of  this  amount,  $6,410,530  was  saved  and  1757,860  lost.  The  number 
of  vessels  totally  lost  was  59. 

The  number  of  disasters  to  undocumented  craft,  comprising  sailboats, 
rowboats,  scows,  etc.,  was  365,  involving  874  persons,  10  of  whom  per- 
ished. The  value  of  property  involved  is  estimated  at  f  199,705,  of  which 
amount  |177,825  was  saved  and  $21,880  lost. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  aggregate  number  of  disasters  and 
their  results : 

Total  number  of  disasters 767 

Total  value  of  property  involved $7,368,096 

Total  value  of  property  saved $6,588,355 

Total  value  of  property  lost $779,740 

Total  number  of  persons  involved 3,987 

Total  number  of  persons  lost 22 

Total  number  of  persons  succored  at  stations  ....  663 

Total  number  of  days^  succor  afforded 1,328 

Number  of  vessels  totally  lost 59 

The  total  number  of  disasters  during  the  year  was  much  larger  than 
appears  in  the  records  of  any  former  year.  It  is  noted,  however,  that 
the  loss  of  life  was  only  22,  as  against  53  during  the  year  1897,  when  the 
total  number  of  disasters  was  not  nearly  so  great,  and  is  considerably  less 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  disasters  in  any  previous  year. 

The  net  expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Service  for  the  fiscal 
year  was  $1,497,676.35. 

The  following  is  a  general  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  Service  from 
the  introduction  of  the  present  system  in  1871  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1898 : 


Total 
Total 
Total 
Total 
Total 
Total 
Total 
Total 
Total 
Total 


number  disasters 
value  of 
value  of 
value  of 
value  of 
value  of 
number 
number 
number 
number 


cargoes 

property  Involved 

property  saved 

property  lost . 

of  persons  involved 

of  lives  lost    . 

of  persons  succored 

of  days'  succor  afforded 


10,448 

$113,346,275 

$47,839,149 

$161,185,424 

$125,630,262 

$35,555,162 

81,246 

845 

13,876 

35,199 


Internal  Commnnications 

Railways 
The  growth  of  the  railway  system  of  the  United  States  dates 
from  1827,  when  the  first  line  was  opened  for  traffic  at  Quincy, 
Mass.  According  to  Poor's  Railroad  Manual,  the  extent  of  rail- 
ways in  operation  in  1830  was  23  miles;  it  rose  to  2818  miles 
in  1840;  to  9021  miles  in  1850;  to  30,626  miles  in  1860;  to 
52,922  miles  in  1870 ;  to  93,296  mUes  in  1880 ;  to  166,698  miles 
in  1890;  and  182,600  in  1896. 
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IN  TlTi?^^^^^'^8   I^  OPERATION  AND  THE  INCREASE  OP  MILEAGE 
FROM  iftjto^iT^^    STATES  EACH  CALENDAR  YEAR,  VARIOUS   YEARS, 


FROM  iwik^iT^^    1 
"«^  1880  TO  18©7 


[From  Poor*B  Railrocd  ManoAlj 


Mflealn 
Operation  i  , 
at  End  of  Increase 
Year 


28 

«318  I         616 

M21  l,e5« 

»0,«6  1  887 


Calendar 
Yesr 


MUesln 

Operation 

at  End  of 

Year 


1870 


1390 
1898 


68,922 
98,296 
166,601 
177,485 


Increase 


6,078 
6,712 
5,845 
2,297 


Calendar 
Year 


MUes  in 

Operation 

at  End  of 

Year 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


179,898 
180,912 
182,600 
184,608 


Increase 


1,908 
1,510 
1,688 
2,094 


-  QTH    OP    BAILWAY  LINES   AND   COST  OP  CONSTRUCTION,  VARIOUS 
jp^  YEARS,  1878  TO  1897 


Y^ar 


tor  Treaanry  Department  by  John  P.  Meany,  editor  of  Poor's  RaUroad  Manual] 

T 


18T8 

isso 

1890 

laei 

1803 
1S98 
1S©2 
1885 
1896 

ia97 


Lenffth' 

CoeT  or  CossTBtronoN 

ToUl 
Cost  of 
Construc- 
tion per 
Mile 

LiQea 

apltal 

Funded 

Floating 

ToUl 

Stock 

Debt 

Debt 

LUbiUtles 

i       * 

t5     « 
u     ae 

u     S 

I         06 
1          42 
J          S4 
J         81 

1         18 

, ,          » 

, 

DoUara 

Dollars 

h\           584 

1,8             150 

a\ 

t84 

5  58,851 

2;       m 

2.C         m 

16 -«9 

\ 

!57 

58,624 

i'         5«o 

5,C             )25 

87           80 

K 

!16 

61,848 

1'        «^ 

5,1             04 

84           107 

1( 

129 

61,229 

t'        V^ 

5,4             MM 

28         e7 

1< 

m 

61,496 

S'        5^^ 

5,(             J28 

40            \4» 

11 

122 

62,867 

5.            T17 

6,(             r64 

88           »4 

1 

Wh 

61,871 

«•            P« 

6,e             i67 

41        m 

1 

m 

62,515 

J'            ^ 

5,4             )09 

88           102 

1 

»8 

61,867 

fi,4           )98 

5,4             $22 

87           165 

1 

>88 

62,506 

rive 


a  Total  capital  stock  and  ftinded  debt 

0  These  figures  show  total  stocks  and  bonds  per  mile. 

^^IC  EABNING8  OF  RAILWAY  LINES,  VARIOUS  YEARS, 


pared  for 


1878  TO  1897 


1878  iu  lan 
■^•Mnry  Department  by  John  P.  Meany,  editor  of  Poor's  Ratiroad  Manual] 


**•  Taaj^j^  Eabkihos 


Percentage   | 

m^'^*"?."        Net  Traffic 
Traffic  Earn- 1   wamino-.   1 
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UNITED  STATES 


INTEREST,  DIVIDENDS,  AND  EARNINGS  OF  RAILWAYS,  VARIOUS 

YEARS,   1878  to  1897 

[Prepared  for  the  Treasury  Department  by  John  P.  Meany,  editor  of  Poor's  Railroad  Manual] 


Year 

Interest 

paid  on 

Bonds  and 

Other  Debt 

Dividends 
Paid  on 
Stock 

Interest 
Per  Cent 
of  Bonds 
and  Debt 

Dividends 
Per  Cent 
of  Stocic 

Eabninos  per  Milk 

OF  Railroad  in 

Operation 

Percentage 
of  Expense ii 
to  Earnlnp* 

Gross 

Net 

1878  .    . 
Ifs80  .     . 
1S90  .     . 

1891  .     . 

1892  .     . 
1S98  .     . 

1894  .     . 

1895  .     . 

1896  .     . 

1897  .    . 

Dollars 

107,866,82^ 
•224,499,571 
228,572,708 
286,502,579 
•^44,965,446 
•i42, 147,714 
^,186,8*4 
250,411,950 
286,680,114 

Dollars 
67,120,709 
77,115,871 
88,575,705 
89,099,757 
98,862,412 
&4,295,815 
88,478,669 
81,875,774 
81,864,854 
82,680,9ft« 

4.00 
4.18 
4.14 
4.16 
4.14 
4.04 
4.10 
4.86 
4.09 

8.45 
2.84 
1.80 
1.85 
1.98 
1.88 
1.64 
1.50 
1.54 
1.52 

Dollars 
7,94^ 
7,471 
6,822 
6,852 
6,852 
6,968 
6,054 
6,097 
6,228 
6,208 

Dollars 
2,775 
8,111 
2,162 
2,186 
2,068 
2,069 
1,808 
1,804 
1,887 
1,867 

66.09 
58.86 
68.88 
68.su 
69.  S2 
70.29 
70.22 
70.41 
70.4S 
69.91 

a  Interest  payments  not  compiled. 


PASSENGERS  AND  FREIGHT  CARRIED  BY  RAILWAYS,  AND  RECEIPTS 

PER  MILE,  VARIOUS  YEARS,  1882  TO  1807 

[Prepared  for  the  Treasury  Department  by  John  P.  Meany,  editor  of  Poor's 

Raihroad  Manual] 


Year 

Carried 

Passengers 
Carried  1  Mile 

Average 
Receipts 
per  Pas- 

Freight 
Carried 

Freight  Car- 
riedl  MUe 

Average 
Itecefptu 
per  Ton 
IMir  Mile 

1882  .     . 

1890  .     . 

1891  .     . 

1892  .     . 

1893  .     . 

1894  .     . 
1895.     . 

1896  .     . 

1897  .     . 

875,891,812 
520,489,082 
556,01 5,8«)2 
575,769,678 
507,056,589 
569,660,216 
529,756,250 
585,120,756 
504,106,525 

10,4S4,868,728 
12,621,565,049 
18,816,925,289 
18,5*4,848,804 
14,979,^47,468 
18,600,581,686 
12,609,082,551 
18,054,840,248 
12,494,968,000 

CtnU 
1.85 
2.17 
2.18 
2.17 
2.07 
2.08 
2.07 
2.08 
2.08 

Tom 
860,490,875 
691,844,487 
704,898,009 
75JO,605,011 
757,4W,480 
674,714,747 
755,799,888 
778,868,716 
788,885,448 

Tom 
89,802,209,249 
79,192,985,125 
81,210,154,528 
5^,418,197,180 
90,552,087,290 
82,219,900,498 
88,567,770,801 
98,885,858,684 
97,842,569,150 

Cents 
1.24 

.93 

.98 

M 

.80 

.86 

.bi 

.82 

.80 

The  foregoing  statistics  of  railroads  are  taken  from  the 
Statistical  Ahstract,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
the  Treasury  Department ;  they  were  compiled  for  that  docu- 
ment from  Poor's  Railroad  Manual  for  calendar  years.  They 
do  not  agree  in  all  respects  with  the  statistics  published  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30,  but  the  variations  are  not  particularly  important. 

According  to  the  Federal  commission  the  total  railway  mile- 
age in  the  United  States,  June  30,  1897,  was  184,428,  the 
increase  during  the  year  being  1651  miles.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  yard  track  and  sidings,  about  32  per  cent  of  which  are 
laid  with  iron  rails,  substantially  95  per  cent  of  the  railway 
tracks  in  the  whole  country  are  laid  with  steel  rails. 
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The  number  of  railway  corporations  June  30, 1897,  was  1987. 

The  total  number  of  locomotives  in  service  was  35,986,  of 
which  10,017  were  classed  as  passenger  locomotives,  20,398  as 
freight  locomotives,  and  5102  as  switching  locomotives,  469 
being  unclassed. 

The  total  number  of  cars  of  all  classes  in  the  service  on  the 
date  named  was  1,297,480.  Of  these  33,626  were  used  for 
passenger  service,  and  1,221,730  for  freight  service,  and  42,124 
cars  were  assigned  to  the  special  service  of  the  railway  com* 
panics.  Twenty  locomotives  and  708  cars  were  used  per  100 
miles  of  line.  Forty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  passengers  were  carried,  and  1,223,614  passenger  miles 
accomplished  for  each  passenger  locomotive,  while  there  were 
36,362  tons  carried  and  4,664,135  ton-miles  accomplished  for 
each  freight  locomotive. 

The  number  of  passenger  locomotives  fitted  with  automatic 
couplers  was  4687,  and  of  freight  locomotives  so  fitted  4192. 
The  number  of  passenger  cars  fitted  with  train  brakes  was 
33,078,  and  the  number  fitted  with  automatic  couplers  was 
32,661.  The  number  of  freight  cars  fitted  with  automatic 
couplers  was  629,399.  Of  the  total  cars  in  service  June  30, 
1897,  492,559  were  fitted  with  train  brakes  and  668,937  with 
automatic  couplers.  There  is  a  constant  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  cars  being  fitted  with  the  latter  devices. 

PUBLIC   SERVICE   OF   RAILWAYS 

The  nnmber  of  passengers  carried  during  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1^7,  as  reported,  was  489,445,108,  there  being  a  decrease  of  22,827,530  as 
compared  with  the  year  ending  June  30,  1896.  The  number  of  passen- 
gerB  carried  1  mile  during  the  year  was  12,256,939,647,  a  decrease  of 
792,067,586  being  shown  in  this  item  as  compared  with  1896.  The  num- 
ber of  passengers  carried  1  mile  per  mile  of  line  —  that  is,  the  average 
indicating  the  density  of  passenger  traffic  daring  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1897— was  66,874,  a  decrease  of  4831  in  this  item  being  shown.  The 
iziuxiber  of  tons  of  freight  carried  during  the  year  was  741,706,946,  which 
is  24,185,439  less  than  for  1896.  The  number  of  tons  of  freight  carried  1 
mile  was  95,139,022,226.  ThisJtem  also  was  less  than  lor  1896,  the 
clecrease  being  189,338,063. 

EMPLOYEES 
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CAPITALIZATION  AND   VALUATION   OP  BAILWAT   PROPERTY 

On  Jane  30,  1807,  the  amount  of  railway  capital  outstanding  was 
110,635,008,074,  which,  assigned  on  a  mileage  basis,  shows  a  capital  of 
$59,620  per  mile  of  line.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  was  $5,364,642,255, 
of  which  $4,367,056,657  was  common  stock,  and  $007,585,598  preferred 
stock.    The  amount  of  funded  debt  was  $5,270,365,819. 

EARNINGS   AND   EXPENSES 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  for  the  year 
en4ing  June  30,  1807,  as  reported  for  an  operated  mileage  of  183,284.25, 
were  $1,1^,080,773.  In  comparison  with  the  preceding  year  this  amount 
shows  a  decrease  in  gross  earnings  of  $28,070,603.  The  sources  of  income 
comprised  in  gross  earnings  from  operation  for  the  year  were  Passenger 
revenue,  $251,135,027,  decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
$15,426,606;  Mail  $33,754,466,  increase  $1,374,647  ;  Express  $24,001,066, 
increase  $20,683 ;  Other  earnings,  passenger  service  $6,620,080,  freight 
revenue  $772,840,314,  decrease  $13,766,523  ;  Other  earnings,  freight  ser- 
vice $4,200,657,  increase  $323,767  ;  Other  earnings  from  operation,  includ- 
ing a  small  amount  of  imclassified  items,  $28,600,363.  The  expenses  of 
l^e  operation  of  railways  for  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  the  report  were 
$752,524,764.  This  amount  is  $20,464,280  smaller  than  the  corresponding 
amount  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1806,  the  operated  mileage  for  that 
year  being  181,082.64  miles. 

The  income  from  operation,  that  is,  the  amount  of  gross  earnings 
remaining  after  the  deduction  of  operating  expenses,  commonly  term^ 
net  earnings,  was  $360,565,000.  This  amount  is  $7,615,323  less  than 
the  corresponding  item  for  the  previous  year.  The  income  from  other 
sources,  mainly  derived  from  leases  and  investments  in  stocks  and  bonds, 
was  $125,000,010,  which,  added  to  the  income  from  operation,  shows  that 
the  total  income  of  the  railways  as  a  whole  was  $404,655,010. 

RAILWAY   ACCIDENTS 

The  total  number  of  casualties  to  persons  on  account  of  railway  acci- 
dents for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1807,  was  43,168.  Of  these  casualties, 
6437  resulted  in  death,  and  36,731  in  injuries  of  varying  character.  Of 
railway  employees,  1603  were  killed  and  27,667  were  injured  during  the 
year.  According  to  the  three  general  classes  these  casualties  were  divided 
as  follows:  trainmen,  076  killed,  18,705  injured;  switchmen,  flagmen,  and 
watchmen,  201  killed,  2423  injured;  other  employees,  516  killed,  11,449 
injured.  The  casualties  to  employees  resulting  from  coupling  and  un- 
coupling cars  were  214  killed,  6283  injured. 

The  casualties  to  the  three  general  classes  of  employees  mentioned 
caused  by  collisions  and  derailments  were  as  follows:  trainmen,  260 
killed,  1327  injured;  switchmen,  flagmen,  and  watchmen,  11  killed,  74 
injured ;  other  employees,  42  killed,  251  injured.  The  total  number  of 
passengers  killed  during  the  year  under  review  was  222 ;  injured,  2795. 
Ninety-three  passengers  were  killed  and  1011  injured  in  consequence  of  col- 
lisions and  derailments.  Other  than  employees  and  passengers,  the  total 
number  of  persons  killed  was  4522;  injured,  6260.  Included  in  these 
figures  are  casualties  to  persons  classed  as  trespassers,  of  whom  3919 
were  killed  and  4732  were  injured.    From  summaries  showing  the  ratio 
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of  casualties,  it  appears  that  1  out  of  eyery  486  employees  was  killed, 
and  1  out  of  every  80  employees  was  injured,  during  the  year. 

The  railway  mileage  of  the  country,  June  30, 1897,  by  States  and  Terri- 
tories, was  as  follows : 


The  **  Railway  Age"  reports  that  the  road  construction  for  the  year  1898 
amounts  to  a  total  of  3018  miles,  representing  construction  by  222  different 
eompanies.  This  is  the  largest  road  construction  in  any  year  since  1892, 
when  4191  miles  of  new  road  were  constructed.  The  largest  number  of 
miles  added  to  existing  railroads  in  any  one  State  was  250  in  Minnesota 
and  124  in  Maine.  These  are  the  only  Northern  States  in  which  large 
enterprises  were  carried  out  during  1898.  The  only  other  Northern  State 
showing  any  considerable  extension  is  Pennsylvania,  in  which  105  miles 
were  added  to  its  railroad  mileage.  The  other  States  showing  any  con- 
siderable additions  are  Texas,  183  miles ;  New  Mexico,  163  miles ;  Louisi- 
ana, 158  miles;  Arkansas,  157  miles;  Alabama,  154  miles;  Oklahoma, 
147  miles;  North  Carolina,  122  miles;  Missouri,  120  miles;  California, 
118  miles ;  and  Geoigia,  112  miles.    Fifteen  Southern  and  Southwestern 
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States  and  Territories  contributed  1478  miles  to  the  aggregate,  and  the 
nine  Pacific  coast  States  4d0  miles,  while  in  the  middle  west  the  record 
of  1898  shows  only  532  miles,  nearly  half  of  which,  as  indicated,  was 
constructed  in  Minnesota. 

From  the  advance  report  of  the  Statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  covering  97  per  cent  of 
the  operated  mileage  in  the  United  States,  it  is  learned  that  the  total 
gross  earnings  of  &e  mileage  represented  were  f  1,238,523,380  for  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1898.  The  distribution  of  these  earnings  shows  that 
$332,892,782  were  derived  from  the  passenger  service  and  $874,865,487 
from  the  freight  service.  Other  earnings  from  operation  amounted  to 
$30,765,111.  The  operating  expenses  of  the  railways  during  the  year 
were  $811,241,458.    The  net  earnmgs  for  the  year  were  $427,281,922. 

The  total  income  of  the  operating  railways  covered  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1898,  was  $466,790,116.  The  total  deductions  from  income, 
which  term  embraces  taxes  ($11,699,348^,  interest  on  funded  debt,  rents 
for  leased  lines,  and  other  charges  against  income,  were  for  the  same 
period  $358,189,202,  while  the  aggregate  of  dividends  declared  by  the 
operating  railways  was  $65,995,915.  The  deduction  of  these  items  from 
the  total  income  of  the  operating  railways  shows  a  surplus  of  $42,604,999 
from  the  operations  of  the  year  ending  June  30, 1898.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  resulted  in  showing  a  deficit 
from  operations  of  $1,412,399. 


Railboad  Commissions 

The  composition  and  duties  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
of  the  Federal  Government  have  been  given  on  page  xv.  The  following- 
named  States  have  railroad  commissions :  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and 
Wyoming. 

Shipping 

number  and  gross  tonnage  of  canal  boats  and  barges  in 
the  united  states.  various  tears.  1870  to  18»8 

[TheM  vessels  are  tocluded  In  Statement  following  this.] 
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CANAL^^.2?^^  TONNAGE  OF  SAILING  VESSELS,  STEAM  VESSELS, 
YEARS,  1870  TO  \^^  ^^^^^^  ON   THE    NOBTHERN  LAKES.  VARIOUS 


Steam 


TbfM 
142,978 
218,045 
6<»,988 
848,840 
857,785 
984,681 
977,286 
998,(M4 


Canal  Boats 


JVb. 

7bn« 

yo. 

2,894 

249,558 

114 

572 

47,169 

165 

657 

67,574 

M 

886 

41,961 

86 

406 

44,074 

81 

416 

46,109 

81 

861 

87,978 

101 

8^4 

40,456 

1*8 

Barnes 


Tbna 
27,569 
40,965 
18,910 
89,214 
89,008 
45,176 
60,785 


Total 


No. 
5,849 
8,127 
8,510 
8,841 
8,842 
8,888 
8,280 
8,'i66 


Tons 
684,704 
605,102 
1,068,068 
1,227,400 
1,241,450 
1,824,067 
1,410,102 
1,487,500 


Telegraphs 

^^*EAGE    OB*  T  IKnxi 

THE   WKHTKP^x^^  WIRES,  NUMBER  OF  OFFICES,  AND  TRAFFIC  OF 
TO    1598  I^NION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY,   VARIOUS   YEARS,    ISM 


BEK  OF  OFPlf?^^^^^'  NUMBER  OF  MESSAGES  SENT,  AND  NUM- 
— -_ ^^*^  OF  POSTAL  TELEGRAPH  CABLE  COMPANY 


•od  Gables* 


-,S11 

I7,7lfi 
19,4-77 
20,106 
2l,OOB 


23,587 
67,761 
108,695 
117,344 
126,483 
130,449 


260 
1,050 
1,769 
2,067 
2,101 
2,133 


Messages 


1,428,690 
7,380,000 
10,966,609 
12,493,892 
13,461,452 
13,628,064 
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UNITED  STATES 


Telephones 
statement  op  the  american  bell  telephone  company  on 

JAN.  1,  1891  TO  1898 


1891 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

Exchanges  .... 

774 

788 

812 

888 

867 

927 

967 

1,025 

Branch  offices 

467 

609 

589 

571 

572 

686 

882 

98T 

Miles  of  wire  on  poles 
Miles  of  wire  on  buildings  . 

171,498 

180,189 

201,259 

214,676 

282,008 

260,824 

286,682 

287,815 

18,445 

14,954 

14,980 

16,492 

14,525 

12,861 

12,594 

18,776 

Miles  of  wire  underground 

M,690 

70,884 

90,216 

120,675 

148,285 

184,515 

284,801 

282,684 

Miles  of  wire  submarine 

779 

1,029 

1,886 

1,687 

1,866 

2,028 

2,818 

2,675 

Total  miles  of  exchange  ser- 

vice wire  .... 

240,412 

266,456 

807,791 

858,480 

896,674 

459,728 

586,845 

626,400 

Total  circuits      . 

178,665 

186,462 

201,822 

205,891 

212,074 

287,887 

264,645 

295,904 

Total  employees  . 

7,815 

8,876 

9,970 

10,421 

11,094 

11,980 

14,425 

16,682 

Total  subscribers 

202,981 

216,017 

282,140 

287,186 

243,482 

281,695 

825,244 

384,280 

This  company  practically  conducts  the  telephone  business  of  the  United 
States. 

The  aggregate  length  of  wire  operated  is  951,283  miles.  The  number 
of  instruments  in  the  hands  of  licensees  under  rental  at  the  beginning  of 
1898  was  919,121.  The  number  of  exchange  connections  daily  in  the 
United  States  waa  3,099,472,  or  a  total  per  year  of  about  998,000,000. 
The  average  number  of  dally  calls  per  subscriber  is  about  8^^^.  The  com- 
pany received  in  rental  of  telephones  in  1895,  $1,476,860.64 ;  in  1896, 
|l,460,032.85 ;  in  1897,  $1,697,959.36.  It  paid  its  stockholders  in  divi- 
dends in  1897,  $3,682,948.50.  The  capital  of  the  company  in  1897  was 
$25,886,300.  The  gross  earnings  for  1895  were  $4,475,445.42 ;  for  1896, 
$4,538,979.07 ;  for  1897,  $5,130,844.92.  Net  earnings  for  1897,  $4,169,874.73. 

The  Long  Distance  Telephone  Company  represents  about  $20,000,000 
of  capital. 

Postal  Service 

The  postal  business  of  the  United  States  for  six  fiscal  years  vms  as 
follows : 


Year  ending 
June  80 — 

Pieces  of  MaU 
handled 

Registered 
Packages 
and  Cases 

Through  Regis- 
tered Pouches 
and  Inner 
Registered 
Sacks  handled 

Total 

1898        ..        . 

1894  . 

1895  ..        . 

1896  ..        . 

1897  ..        . 
1808        ..        . 

9,772,075,810 
10,088,978,790 
10,877,875,040 
11,166,828,240 
11,571,&M),680 
12,225,706,220 

16,487,241 
15,258,586 
14,720,002 
14,970,775 
14,640,882 
15.416.292 

1,802,466 
1,888,454 
1,857,728 
1,465,895 
1,615,881 
1.661.416 

9,789,865,517 
10,050,560,880 
10,893,958,765 
11,182,759,410 
11,587,797,848 
12.242.788.928 
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These  figures  show  the  phenomenal  increase  of  2,640,000  in  the  num- 
ber of  money  orders  issued  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  an  increase  of 
more  than  $16,000,000  in  the  total  amount  of  money  carried. 

NUMBER  OF  POST-OFFICES,  EXTENT  OF  POST-ROUTES,  AND  REVENUE 
AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT.  INCLUDING 
AMOUNTS  PAID  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  OP  THE  MAIL,  VARIOUS 
YEARS,  1S71  TO  1898 

[From  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Postmaater-General] 


Tear 

ending 

Jane  80  — 

Post- 
offioee 

Extent 
of  Po5t- 
roQtes 

Rerenae  of 
the  Depart- 
ment 

ExpiNDiD  roK  Tkahbpok- 

TATION  or  — 

Total  Ezoen- 
diture  of  the 

DomeBtlc  Mail 

Foreign  Mail 

Department 

isn 

1S80 
1890 
IttiH 
1996 
1896 
1S97 
lb98 

Number 
80,015 
42,989 
62,401 
69,805 
70,004 
70,860 
71,022 
78,570 

28      59 
84      88 
42      90 
4£      46 
4£      86 
4(      18 
47      82 
4(      t61 

2C                0 
8S                0 
6fl                0 
7a                0 
76                 9 
89                 0 
8S                 3 
8S                 0 

DoUar* 

2Q         K>2 
84         i48 
4fi          169 
4t          126 

47          )67 
4€          194 

5C          S91 

DoUar* 

r 78 

]             28 
1             52 
1.1             58 
1,              45 
l,j             00 
1,1              19 
1'             00 

Dollar* 
24,890,104.00 
86,642,804.00 
65,980,717.00 
84,8^,414.00 
86,790,172.82 
90,626,296.84 
94,077,242.8vS 
98,088,524.00 

RAILROAD  MILEAGE  UPON  WHICH  MAIL  WAS  CARRIED,  ANNUAL  COST 
AND  AVERAGE  COST  PER  MILE  OF  RAILROAD  MAIL  TRANSPORTA- 
TION, AND  EXPENDITURE  FOR  RAILWAY  MAIL  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES, 
VARIOUS   YEARS,  1871  TO  1898 

[Prepared  In  the  office  of  the  Postmaster-General] 


Year 
end- 
ing 
Jane 
80  — 

Total 

Railroads  in 

Operation 

in  United 

States, 

Dec.  81 

Raikt>sds 

upon 

which 

Mailwss 

carried 

Annual 
Transpor- 
tation of 
MaUby 
Railroads 

Rail&oad  Mail 
Tbaivsportation 

Railwat  Mail 
Skbtioi 

Annnal 
Cost  of 

Average 

Annual  Cost 

per  Mile 

Number 
of  Em- 
ployees 

Annnal 
Expendi- 
ture 

1871 
1880 
1890 
18»4 
1896 
1396 
1897 
1898 
1 

MUe* 

60,298 
98.296 
166:691 
179.898 
180.912 
182,600 
184,608 

Mile* 

49,834 
85,820 
164,779 
169,768 
171,212 
172,794 
178.476 
174,777 

5           48 
9            68 
21            60 
26           95 
2«           87 
2©           24 
2T           56 
28           12 

DoUar* 
5,724,979 
10,648,986 
28,895,282 
80,858,190 
81,206,842 
82,406,797 
88,876,621 
84,706,847 

DoUar* 
.1080 
.1106 
.lOM 
.1146 
.1168 
.1206 
.1240 
.1282 

1,882 
2,946 
6,886 
6,852 
7,045 
7,408 
7,602 
7,999 

DoUar* 
1,441,020 
2,850,980 
5,5«2,&44 
6,989,449 
7,194,220 
7,594,877 
7,782,547 
8,222,504 

Finance 
Wealth  of  the  United  States 
The  true  valuation  of  all  tangible  property  in  the  United 
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UNITED  STATES 


The  term  "  true  valuation  "  is  used  to  express  a  fair  selling 
price  for  the  property  in  question  at  the  date  mentioned,  and 
is  used  in  distinction  from  that  of  "assessed  valuation,"  which 
is  a  valuation  put  only  upon  property  taxed  and  for  taxation 
purposes. 

The  true  valuation  for  1890  is  classified  as  follows : 

Real  estate,  with  improvements  thereon         .        .        .  $39,544,544,333 

Live  stock  on  farms,  farm  implements,  and  machinery .  2,703,015,040 

Mines  and  quarries,  including  product  on  hand      .        .  1,291,291,570 

Gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion 1,168,774,948 

Machinery  of  mills  and  product  on  hand,  raw  and 

manufactured    .        . 3,058,593,441 

Railroads  and  equipments,  including  $389,357,289  for 

street  railroads 8,685,407,323 

Telegraphs,  telephones,  shipping  canals,  and  equipment  701,755,712 

Miscellaneous 7.89.3,708.821 

Total $05,037,091,197 

The  term  "real  estate"  includes  all  lands  and  lots  with 
improvements  thereon,  but  does  not  include  mines,  quarries, 
telegraphs,  telephones,  or  railroads,  except  that  in  a  few  States 
where  the  roadbed,  station  houses,  and  repair  shops  of  railroads 
are  classed  as  real  estate  for  purposes  of  taxation  and  their 
value  not  separately  reported. 

The  true  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the 
countiy  has  been  made  at  the  end  of  eacn  decade,  commencing 
with  1850,  and  published  by  the  Census  Office.  The  following 
table  shows  the  true  valuation  for  each  decade,  the  assessed 
valuation,  the  per  capita,  and  the  increase  per  cent  for  each 
period  of  both  valuations : 


Years 

Tkitb  Valuation 

A88K88ED   VALUATION  OP   RkaL 
ANn   PRR80NAL   PROPERTY   TAXED 

Total 

Per 
Capita 

Incroatte 
(Per  Cent) 

Total 

Per 

OaplU 

Increase 
(Per  Cent) 

1860       .        . 

1860 

1870       .        . 

1880 

18»0       .        . 

$7,185,780,228 
16,169,616,068 
80,068,518.607 
48,642,000,000 
65,087,091,197 

$808 
514 
780 
870 

1066 

126.46 
86.07 
46.14 
49.02 

$6,024,666,909 
12,084,660,005 
14,178,986,782 
17,189.906,495 
26,478,178,418 

$260 
884 
868 
842 
407 

100.56 
17.88 
20.88 
4S.62 

The  figures  given  for  1890  in  the  foregoing  statements  are 
nearer  the  truth  than  those  for  any  of  the  previous  census 
vears.  They  must  not  be  accepted  as  exact  in  any  respect, 
but  only  as  indicative  and  as  approximating  the  truth.  No 
statement  of  wealth  can  be  exact 
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Money  and  Credit 
The  monetary  system  is  theoretically  bimetallic,  gold  being 
legal  tender,  and  also,  silver  dollars.  In  1863  the  fractional 
silver  pieces  were  reduced  to  token  money.  In  1873  the  silver 
dollar  was  omitted  from  the  list  of  coins  to  be  struck,  but  in 
1878  it  was  restored  by  the  Bland  Act,  which  required  its 
coinage  to  the  extent  of  from  $2,000,000  to  1^4,000,000 
pep  month.  In  July,  1890,  the  Sherman  Act  was  passed, 
whereby  silver  was  to  be  purchased,  and  silver  certificates 
issued,  to  the  amount  of  $4,500,000  per  month.  The  silver 
purchase  clauses  were,  however,  repealed  Oct.  30, 1893.  The 
amount  of  silver  purchased  under  this  Act  (July  14,  1890,  to 
Nov.  1, 1893)  was  168,674,682  fine  ounces,  costing  $155,931,002. 
The  total  amount  of  silver  purchased  by  the  government  from 
Feb.  12, 1873,  to  Nov.  1, 1893,  was  496,984,889  fine  ounces,  cost- 
ing $508,933,975.  Legal  tender  notes  are  issued  by  the  Treas- 
ury, and  silver  certificates,  being  received  in  payment  of  taxes, 
circulate  freely. 

BEVENUES   AND   EXPENDITURES  ^ 

The  net  ordinary  revenues  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1898,  present  this  comparison  with  those 
of  the  preceding  twelve  months : 


Accoant 

18»7 

1898 

Increase 

Decrease 

BKTXNCrJES 

Cnstoms    . 

|176,5M,186.6& 

$149,575,062.85 



$26,979,064.80 

Internal  reveoue 

146,688,574.29 

170,900,641.49 

$24,212,067.20 



Lands 

864,681.41 

1,248,129.42 

878,648.01 



28,614,422.81 

88,602,601.94 

69,988,079.18 



ToUl  .        .       . 

|947.721,70&.16 

$405,821,885.20 

$^4,578,694.84 

$26,979,064.80 

Net     . 

57,509,680.W 



Cn^toms    . 

$18,856,864.^ 

$19,764,261.60 

$1,407,886.77 



loternal  revenue 

8,678,»2».64 

4,902,611.16 

8,776,418.89 

1  Interior  civil     . 

8.814,909.20 

8,671,862.88 

148,ft46.87 

TreMury  proper 

46,545,882.21 

64,865,678.84 

7,810,846.68 



[Diplomatic 

2,076,876.84 

2,485,681.18 

408,704.29 

Jadlciary  .       .       . 

5,928,265.21 

6,841,129.68 

412,8^.42 

48,950,267.89 

91.992,000.29 

48,041,732.40 

Navy  Department    . 

S4,561,546.29 

58,828,984.80 

24,262,488.51 

Iladians      . 

18,016,802.46 

10,994,667.70 



2,022,184.76 

Pensiona    . 

141,068,164.68 

147,452,868.61 

6,899,208.98 

Intereat     .      . 
Total  .      .       . 

87,791,110.48 

87.585,056.28 



206,054.25 

$866,774,169.57 

$448,868,582.80 

$88,742,677.00 

$0,148,258.77 
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UNITED  STATES 


The  revenues  of  the  Government  from  all  sources  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1898,  were : 


From  internal  revenue    .... 

From  customs 

From  profits  on  coinage,  bullion  deposits,  etc. 

From  District  of  Columbia     . 

From  fees — consular,  letters  patent,  and  land 

From  tax  on  national  banks    . 

From  sales  of  public  lands 

From  navy  pension  and  navy  hospital  funds 

From  miscellaneous        .... 

From  sinking  fund  for  Pacific  railways  . 

From  sales  of  Indian  lands 

From  customs  fees,  fines,  penalties,  etc. 

From  payment  of  interest  by  Pacific  railways 

From  immigrant  fund     .... 

From  sales  of  Government  property 

From  deposits  for  surveying  public  lands 

From  Soldiers^  Home,  permanent  fund  . 

From  donations 

From  sales  of  lands  and  buildings  . 
From  sales  of  ordnance  material  . 
From  reimbursement  for  cost  of  water  supply,  District 

of  Columbia 

From  depredations  on  public  lands 
From  sale  of  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad     . 
From  sale  of  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
From  Postal*  Service        .... 


Total  receipts 


$170,900,641.49 

149,676,062.36 

4,766,469.71 

3,693,282.98 

2,639,760.64 

1,976,849.28 

1,243,129.42 

1,146,690.41 

1,007,362.96 

781,986.83 

676,687.41 

676.487.60 

626,286.13 

306,992.86 

224,331.32 

113,049.08 

107,612.49 

102,394.87 

99,273.96 

94,638.69 

93,086.98 

29,164.30 

6,303,000.00 

68,448,223.76 

89,012,618.66 


1494,333,963.76 


The  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were : 

For  the  civil  establishment,  including  foreign  intercourse, 
public  buildings,  collecting  the  revenues.  District  of 
Columbia,  and  other  miscellaneous  expenses 

For  the  military  establishment,  includmg  rivers  and  har- 
bors, forts,  arsenals,  seacoast  defences,  and  expenses 
of  the  Spanish  war 


^,016,464.76 


91,992,000.29 
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Sh^JP^^?^^  KEVBNUE,  AND  NET  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  UNITED 
?«n4^SjX^^^^^S  YEARS,  1840  TO  JUNE  80,  1898,  AND  PER  CAPITA  OF 
THE  REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES 


Tear 

Population 

Net  Revenae 

Per  Capita 

on 
Revenue 

Net  Ezpensea 

PerCapiU 

on 
Expendi- 
tures 

1840  .        . 
ISM   .        . 

iseo  . 

1870  . 
1880   .        . 
1890   . 
1391    . 

im  . 

1888   . 
18W   . 
1895  . 
18W  . 
\^   . 
189S 
L 

1'           68 
85           76 
8            81 
81           Tl 

5  88 

6  M 
6           100 
6           100 
C            100 

c        too 

fi            100 

;        too 

1            100 
o-i           00 

$19,480,115.00 
48,608,489.00 
66,064,608.00 
411,855,478.00 
888,586,611.00 
408,060,988.00 
898,618,447.81 
854,987,784.84 
885,819,688.78 
297,788,019.85 
818,890,075.11 
886,976,200.88 
847,781,705.16 
405,881,885.20 

$1.14 

1.88 

1.78 

10.67 

.      6.65 

^     6.48 

6.14 

5.48 

5.76 

4.87 

4.48 

4.68 

4.77 

5.44 

$84,817,579.00 

89,548,498.00 

68,180,698.00 

809,658,561.00 

867,648,958.00 

a  81 8,040,710.00 

5865,778,906.86 

845,028,830Ji8 

888,477,954.49 

867,686.279.88 

866,195,298.29 

852,179,446.08 

865,774,169.67 

448,868.582.80 

$1.42 
1.71 
8.01 
8.08 
6.84 
6.07 
6.71 
5.27 
5.78 
5.87 
5.10 
4.98 
5.01 
5.96 

aThto  indndes  $20,804,884.06  of  "  premluma  on  purchase  or  bonds." 
c  iStoi*^"****  $10,401,880.61  of  "  premiums  on  purchase  of  bonds." 

^  ?^^  —The  net  revenue  and  expenses  and  per  capita  on  revenues  for  1891  were  errone- 
JJ«ly  stated  by  the  Register  of  the  Treasury  In  his  reporte  for  1891,  1892,  and  1898.  (8eo 
nuance  Reports  tor  those  years,  pp.  845,  7OT,  and  906  ) 

INTERNAL  AND  CUSTOMS  REVENUE  AND  EXPENSES  OF  COLLECTING, 
VARIOUS  TEARS,  1860  TO  1888 


iHTKBIfAL  RkTKKDS 


ReTODne 


DoUara 
}W.8^?7B«.49 

mm8i8; 

"0,900,641.40 


1.29  8, 


Expenses  of  Col- 
lecting a 


Dollars 

(c) 

7,858,489.81 

^657,105.10 

1,780,960.41 

,749,089.88 

,754,985.45 

.74te,846,887.55 

"  8,606,798.85 

8,705,856.95 


Percent 
io) 
8.98 
8.95 
8.66 
8.55 
8.63 
8.68 
8.46 
8.17 


CiTBTOMS  RiTKNUK 


Revenue 


DoUare 
68,187,511.87 
194,688,874.41 
186,628,064.60 
889,668,684.57 
181,818,580.62 
158,168,617.46 
160,021,761.67 
176,664,186.65 
149,675,068.85 


Expenses  of  Col- 
lecting 5 


Dollars 
8,887,188.16 
6,888,747.68 
6,088,268.68 
6,869,986.09 
6,791,872.86 
6,786,690.92 
7,287,796.40 
7,076,872.05 
7,162,276.58 


Per  cent 
6.27 
8.20 
8.28 
i.98 
5.16 
4.48 
4.62 
4.01 
4.78 


>en8ee  <Jf^£e2f?*;**^  the  internal  revenue  embraces  the  following  items :  Salaries  and 
Went  to  enfoitii^tlT  ""^^^^f  P*y  of  deputy  ooUectors,  clerics,  ete.,  and  including  expenses 


«xpen8ea ^^„  ,^ 


revenue agente  snJf J?*  P"*^»*on»  of  law  taxing  oleomargarine;  salaries  and  expenses  of 
W»r  for  Interatl.^.t^^'^o' distilleries,  gaugers,  storekeepers,  and  miscellaneous  exi>en8e8^ 


y  Google 


Clxiv  UNITED  STATES 

RECEIPTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  VARIOUS  YEARS,  MARCH  4,  1791,  TO 
JUNE  80,  189S,  BY  CALENDAR  YEARS  TO  1840,  AND  BY  FISCAL  YEARS 
(ENDING  JUNE  80)  FROM  THAT  TIME 


EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  VARIOUS  YEARS,  PROM  MARCH  4, 
1791,  TO  JUNE  80,  1S9S,  BY  CALENDAR  YEARS  TO  1840,  AND  BY  FISCAL 
YEARS  (ENDING  JUNE  80)   FROM  THAT  TIME 


y  Google 


RECEIPTS  AND   EXPENDITURES 
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RECEIPTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  VARIOUS  YEARS,  MARCH  4,  ITfl,  TO  JUNE  J 
1«>S.  BY  CALENDAR  YEARS  TO  1840,  AND  BY  FISCAL  YEARS  (ENDING  JUNE  i 
FROM  THAT  TIME  — Continued 


lat.  «^tofore  credited  to  the  Treasarer  m  unavailable  and  aince  recovered  and  charged  to 


EXPEXl>lTTTRi?a    rv« 

TO  JUXE  ^  '^^^  UNITED   STATES,   VARIOUS 

'^e   JUKE  an^^*^^'  ^^  CALENDAR  YEARS  TO  1840, 

_ w)  FROM  THAT  TIME -Continued 


YEARS,   FROM  MARCH  4,   17 
AND  BY  FISCAL  YEARS  (EN 


.«»,a5«'- 


'.*«/      ^^ 


Intereat 


$1,177,868.08 
8,402,601.04 
8,168,671.09 
6,151,004.82 
1,912,574.98 

174  .^CM  Oft 


Public  Debt 


$699,9^.28 
1,188,568.11 
4,885,241.12 
8,477,489.96 
9,448,178.29 
ft  019.01A.6S 


Gross  Expendi- 
tures 


$8,797,486.78 
11,902.584.12 
18,809,994.49 
21,768,024.85 
24,585,281.55 


Balance  in 
Treasury  at 
End  of  Year 


$978,905.75 
2,628,811.99 
2,672,276.57 
1,198,461.21 
6,014,589.75 


9ft  «9fi  588  Rl  I    29.968.168.46 


y  Google 
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THE   PUBLIC   DEBT 

OUTSTANDING  PEINCIPAL  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  VARIOUS  TEAE8,  JAN.  1,  1791  TO  1840,  AND  JULY  1,  1860  TO 
1898 


Year 

Amount 

Year 

Amount 

Jan.  1, 1791 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1880 
1840 

July  1, 1860 
1860 

$76,468,476.82 
82,97^894.86 
58,178,217.62 
91,016,666.16 
48,665,406.60 
8,678,848.82 
68,462,778.65 
64,842,287.88 

July  1, 1870 
1880 
1890 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1898 

$ 

a 
b 
b 
b 
b 
b 
b 

a  In  the  amount  here  stated  as  the  outstanding  principal  of  the  public  debt  are  included 
the  certificates  of  deposit  outstanding  on  the  80th  of  June,  Issued  under  act  of  June  8, 1872, 
for  which  a  like  amount  in  United  States  notes  was  on  special  deposit  in  the  Treasury  for 
their  redemption  and  added  to  the  cash  balance  in  the  Treasury.  These  certificates,  as  a 
matter  of  accounts,  are  treated  as  a  part  of  the  public  debt,  but  being  offbet  by  notes  held 
on  deposit  for  their  redemption,  should  properly  De  deducted  from  the  prindpaf  of  the  pub- 
lic deot  in  making  comparison  with  former  years.  , 

b  Exclusive  of  gold,  silver,  currenq^  certificates,  and  Treasury  notes  of  1890  held  in  the 
Treasurer's  cash,  and  including  $14,188,660  bonds  issued  to  the  seyeral  Pacific  railroads  not 
yet  redeemed. 


Money 

monet  in  the  united  states,  in  the  teeasurt,  and  in  circu- 
lation, on  the  dates  specified 

[The  difference  between  the  amount  of  money  in  the  country  and  the  amount  in  circulation 

represents  the  money  in  the  Treasury. 
Currency  certificates,  act  of  June  8,  1872.  are  laeluded  in  the  amount  of  United  States 

notes  In  circulation  in  the  tables  for  the  years  1879  ia  1891,  Inclusive ;  since  1891  they 

are  reported  separately. 
The  table  represents  the  revised  figures  for  each  of  the  jears  given.] 


Year 

Money  in 
United  States 

Money  in 
Circulation 

Population 

Money 
per  Capita 

Circulation 
per  Capita 

1860        ..        . 

$         in 

$              262 

81        m 

$14.06 

$18.85 

1870        . 

161 

r94 

8g          171 

18.78 

17.60 

18.S0 

1,              197 

»8 

6C        rsB 

24.04 

19.41 

1890 

2,              169 

1,              J70 

62          !60 

84.24 

22.82 

1894        . 

2,          rsi 

1,          ro8 

6£          HK) 

86.89 

W.28 

1896        . 

2,              i20 

1,              178 

66          HK) 

84.88 

22.98 

1896 

2,               )06 

1,          m 

71          KM) 

82.88 

21.10 

1897        . 

2,               572 

1,               519 

7S          KM) 

84.24 

22.49 

1898 

2,              r75 

1,              »6 

1A         KM) 

86.89 

24.66 

y  Google 


The  following  table  shows  the  stock  and  location  of  the  metallic  and 
paper  money  in  the  United  States  on  July  1,  1808 : 

LOCATION  OF  THE  MONEYS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  JULY  1,  1898 


a  IncladeB  $188^76,000  gold  olearing-hoase  certifloates. 

b  IndodeA  $5,788,852  of  their  own  notes  held  by  different  national  banks. 


On  July  1,  1897,  the  stock  and  the  location  of  the  metallic  and  paper 
money  in  the  United  States  was  as  follows : 


Moneys 

In 
Treasury 

In  National 

Banks  July  28, 

1897 

In  Other  Banks 

and  in  General 

Circulation 

Total 

MKTALLXO 

Gold  BaUion 

SQver  bullion 

Gold  coin       .       .        .       . 

Silrer  dollars 

Subsidiary  sUver  eoin  . 

|25,6n,a88 
106,490,744 
188,100,226 
400,058,461 
16,201,960 

a  $176,898,606 
6,858,276 
5,756,106 

$206,920 

840,696,082 

45,087,006 

58.860,808 

$25,671,628 
106,697,670 
670,698,914 
451,998,742 
75,818,869 

Total       .... 

701.427,019 

189,502,987 

489.a')0.8n 

1,8.80,780,323 

1                             PAPKE 

;  Legal-tender  notes  (old  issne) 
1  Legal-tender  notes  (act  July 

Goki  certiiScatos    !       '. 
SOver  eertiflcates  . 
National-bank  notes 
Currency  eertiflcates    . 
Total       .... 

100,726,894 

81,897,768 
1,496,880 

17,680,192 

6,128,688 

];880,000 

167,764,862 

126,511.020 

16,792,990 

ft  28;982,602 
46,086,000 

119,448,602 

88,469,517 

20,492,849 

828,222,687 

197,885,401 

14,875,000 

846,681,016 

114,867,280 

88,782,169 

876,479,504 

281,441,686 

62,840,000 

262.948,287 

768,888,508 

1  1,169,591,655 

y  Google 
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In  gold  bullion  there  waB  an  increase  of  $71,116,954,  and  in  gold  coin  a 
decrease  of  846, 178,493.  ^ 

In  silver  bullion  there  was  a  decrease  of  $7,136,407,  and  in  silver  dollars 
an  increase  of  94,969,089. 

On  July  1,  1898,  the  metallic  stock  in  the  national  banks  was  $280,- 
761,777,  as  against  #189,502,987  on  the  same  date  for  the  previous  year, 
or  an  increase  in  1898  of  #91,258,790.  The  increase  in  gold  coin  for  1898 
was  #89,570,431,  that  in  silver  dollars  being  $1,110,312. 

The  amount  of  paper  money  held  in  the  national  banks  July  1,  1898, 
was  less  by  $36,132,342  than  on  July  1,  1897.  The  total  increase  in 
metallic  and  paper  money  held  in  the  national  banks  on  July  1,  1898, 
over  that  of  July  1,  1897,  was  $65,126,448. 

The  total  metallic  stock  in  other  than  national  banks  and  in  general 
circulation  on  July  1,  1898,  was  $498,.358,854,  and  in  paper  currency 
$840,553,651,  as  against  $439,850,317  and  $758,888,556,  respectively,  on 
July  1,  1897  — an  increase  in  the  former  of  $58,508,537,  and  in  the  latter 
of  $81,665,095. 

The  increase  in  gold  coin  over  the  previous  fiscal  year  was  $50,735,346, 
and  in  standard  silver  dollars  $3,923,379. 

The  increase  in  the  total  metallic  stock  on  July  1,  1898,  over  that  of 
July  1,  1897,  was  $168,407,200.  The  increase  in  gold  coin  was  $94,127,- 
284,  and  in  standard  silver  dollars  $10,002,780.  There  was  a  decrease 
during  1898  of  $31,151,529  in  the  total  stock  of  paper  currency  and  an 
increase  of  $137,255,671  in  the  total  stock  of  metallic  and  paper  currency. 

The  stock  of  gold  and  silver  and  the  amount  per  capita,  various  years, 
from  1873  to  1898,  in  the  United  States,  is  exhibited  in  the  following 
table,  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint : 


Fiscal  Year  endingr 
Jane  80  — 

Population 

Total  Coin  and  Bi  llion 

P«B  Capita 

Qold 

Silver 

Gold 

Silver 

Total 
Metallic 

1S78  . 
1S80  . 
1^90  . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 
189S  . 

41,677,000 
60,155,788 
62,622,250 
68,897,000 
69,878,000 
71,890,000 
72,987,000 
74,622,000 

$185,000,000 
851,841,206 
695,568,029 
627,298,201 
686,229,825 
609,697,9ftl 
696,270,542 
861,614,780 

♦6,149,805 
148,522,678 
468,211,919 
624,847,757 
625,854,949 
628,728,071 
634,509,781 
687,672,748 

♦8.28 
7.01 

11.10 
9.18 
9.10 
8.40 
9.55 

11.56 

♦0.15 
2.96 
7.89 
9.18 

8.97 
8.81 
8.70 
8.66 

♦8.88 
9.97 
18.49 
18.81 
18.07 
17.21 
18.25 
20.12 

y  Google 


The  yalae  of  the  deposits  of  gold  bullion,  coin,  and  jewellers'  bars  at 
the  mints  and  assay  offices  of  the  United  States,  various  years,  from  1878 
to  1898,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 


Gold  and  silver  coinage  operations  were  conducted  during  the  fiscal 
year  1898  at  the  mints  at  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  and  New  Orleans, 
and  amounted  to  44,708,144  pieces,  of  the  value  of  §81,120,449. 

The  coinage  of  nickel  and  bronze  is  confined  by  law  to  the  mint  at 
Philadelphia,  at  which  institution  72,887,039  pieces,  of  the  value  of 
$1,489,484.11  were  manufactured. 

Coinage  operations  were  suspended  at  the  mint  at  New  Orleans  from 
January  to  May,  1898,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  supply  of  silver 
bullion  at  that  institution. 

Coinage  operations  at  the  mint  at  Carson  have  been  suspended  since 
May,  1893. 

The  value  of  the  domestic  coinage  executed  by  the  mints  of  the  United 
States  during  the  fiscal  years  1897  and  1898  and  the  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  nominal  value  of  the  dbinage  during  the  year  named  are  shown  by 
the  following  table :  » 


COINAGE  OF  THE  MINTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  VALUE,  DURING 
THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1997  AND  1898,  WITH  THE  INCREASE  OR  DE- 
CREASE OF  THE  SAME  DURING  THE   LATTER  YEAR 


OAssifieatlon  of  Coinage 

Fiscal  Ykar 

IncreoM,  1898 

Decrease,  1898 

1897 

1893 

Gold  coins 

Sil7«r  dollars   .      .       . 
Subsidiary  ailrer  coins 
Minor  coins      . 

$71,646,705.00 

21,208,701.00 

8,124,085.65 

984.509.59 

$64,e84,S65.00 
10.002,780.00 
6,482,804.00 

1  lfiOX<U.11 

$8,858,718.35 
504.974.52 

$7,011,840.00 
Ii;200;921.00 

y  Google 
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The  seigniorage  or  profit  on  this  coinage  was  93,073,958.59,  which  has 
been  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Of  the  subsidiary  coinage  (^$6,482,804)  executed  during  the  year  1898, 
$6,962,141  were  from  bullion  resulting  from  the  melting  of  uncurrent 
silver  coins  received  from  the  Treasury  for  recoinage,  and  $520,663  from 
silver  bullion  purchased  under  the  provision,  of  section  8526  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

The  loss  on  the  recoinage  of  $1,198,860  in  worn  and  uncurrent  gold 
coins  was  $11,177.01,  and  the  loss  on  the  recoinage  of  $6,109,772.32  in 
worn  and  uncurrent  silver  coins  was  $289,613.16,  for  which  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  was  reimbursed  from  the  appropriations  for  that 
purpose. 

The  number  of  silver  dollars  coined  from  bullion  purchased  under  the 
act  of  July  14,  1890,  from  Aug.  13,  1890,  to  June  80,  1898,  aggregated 
78,761,257  pieces,  containing  60,909,175.32  ounces  of  fine  silver,  costing 
$58,460,975.54,  giving  a  seigniorage  of  $20,290,281.46.  All  profits  on  the 
coinage  of  silver  dollars  are  deposited  each  month  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  The  aggregate  number  of  silver  dollars  coined  from 
March  1,  1878,  to  June  30,  1898,  under  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  Feb. 
28,  1878,  July  14,  1890,  and  March  8,  1891,  was  $461,996,522,  as  shown 
by  the  following  table : 


Coinage  under  Act  of 

Amount 

Feb.  28,  1878  (Bland-Allison) 

From  July  14, 1890,  to  repeal  of  purchasing 

clause  of  Sherman  act,  Oct.  31,  1893  .      $36,087,286 
From  Nov.  1,  1893,  to  June  30,  1898     .         42,663,972 

$378,166,793 

78,751,267 
6,078,472 

Total  under  act  of  July  14,  1890 
March  3,  1891  (recoinage  of  trade  dollars)   . 

Total '  .        .        . 

461,996,522 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  fine  ounces  and  value  of 
gold  and  silver  coinage  of  the  United  States,  by  various  calendar  years, 
From  1878  to  1897  : 


r»-i 

_  j_. 

.  -rr^. 

Gold 

SiLTKB                         1 

Fine  Ounces 

Value 

Fine  Ounces 

Coining:  Value 

1878 
1880 
1890 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 

2,758,476 
8,014,168 
990,100 
8,848,045 
2,888,941 
2,276,192 
8,677,878 

$57,022,748 
62,808,279 
20,467,182 
79,646,160 
60,616,868 
47,058,060 
76,028,485 

8,112,891 
21,201,282 
80,820,999 
7,115,896 
4,407,055 
17,858,694 
14,298,769 

♦4,024,748 
27,411,694 
89,202,908 
9,2(K),861 
6,698,010 
28,089,899 
18,487,297 

The  following  tables  show  the  amount,  cost,  average  price  per  fine 
ounce,  and  the  bullion  value  of  the  silver  dollar,  of  silver  purchased 
under  the  different  acts,  by  fiscal  years. 
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AMOUNT,  COST,  AYSBAOB  PKICE,  AND  BULLION  VALUB  OF  THE  8ILVEB 
DOLI.AR  OF  81LVEB  PURCHASED  UNDER  ACT  OF  FEB.  88, 1878. 


Average 

Bullion 

FUcaJYew 

Onnces,  Fine 

Cost 

Price  per 
Ounce,  Fine 

Value  of  a 

Silver  Dollar 

JS78 

10,809,850.58 

$18,088,868.96 

$1.2048 

$0.9818 

I8» 

19,848,080.09 

81,608,648.99 

1.1218 

.8676 

1880 

88,057,802.64 

85,885,081.66 

1.1440 

.8848 

1881 

19,709,227.11 

88,887,874.75 

1.1828 

.8761 

1888 

21,190,800.87 

84,054,480.47 

1.1851 

.8779 

1S88 

28,889,341.24 

85,577,887.56 

1.1174 

.8618 

15S4 

21,982,951.58 

84,878,888.91 

1.1190 

.8600 

lSfe5 

21,791,171.61 

88,747,460.85 

1.0897 

.8488 

1S% 

98,690,668.94 

88,448,960.01 

1.0884 

.7998 

1887 

86,490,008.04 

85,988,680.46 

.9810 

.7587 

i^m 

85,886,125.88 

84,287,558^ 

.9547 

.7884 

1^ 

86,468,861.06 

24,717,858.81 

.9888 

.7222 

19W 

27,880,900.05 

26,899,826.88 

OAAfi 
.VDOO 

.7477 

1S81.        .         . 

2,797,879.68 

8,049,426.46 

1.0901 

.8481 

Total      . 

291,272,018.66 

808,279,260.71 

1.0588 

.8185 

AMOUNT.  COST,  AVERAGE  PRICE,  AND  BULLION  VALUE  OF  THE  SILVER 
DOLLAR  OF  SILVER  PURCHASED  UNDER  ACT  OF  JULY  14,  1890 


FUcalYear 

Ounces,  Fine 

Cost 

Average 

Price  per 

Ounce,  Fine 

BuUion 

Value  of  a 

SUver  Dollar 

1891 

1892 

ia» 

1804 

48,898,118.05 
54,855,748.10 
54,006,168.60 
11,917,6SB,78 

$60,577,498.44 

51,106,607.96 

45,581,874.58 

8,715,681.88 

$1.0451 
.0408 
.8430 
.7818 

$0.8088 
.7271 
.6620 
.6666 

Total     . 

168,674,688.58 

155,981,008.85 

.9244 

.7160 

AMOUirr.  COST,  average  price,  and  BULLION  VALUE  OF  THE  SILVER 
I>OLLAR  OF  SILVER  PURCHASED  UNDER  THE  ACTS  OF  FEB.  12,  1878, 
JAN.  14,  1875,  FEB.  28,  1878,  AND  JULY  14,  1890 


Acta  Authorizing 

Ounces,  Fine 

Cost 

Average 

Price  per 

Ounce,  Fine 

Bullion 

Value  of  a 

Silver  Dollar 

Feb.  12,  1878  ..       . 
Jan.  14,  1S75  . 
Feb.  «8,  1878  . 
July  14, 1890  . 

6,484,888.00 

81,606,906.00 

291.278,018.56 

168,674,688.68 

$7,162,564.00 
87,671,148.00- 
808,279,260.71 
165,981,002.25 

$1.8168 

1.1888 

1.0588 

.9244 

$1.0180 
.9194 

.8185 
.7150 

Total     .       .        . 

496,984,889.09 

608,988,974.96 

1.0240 

.7920 

Silver  Balances 
The  balance  of  silver  bullion  on  hand  June  30,  1898,  at  the  United 
States  mints  and  assay  offices,  for  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars,  subsidiary 
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The  Market  for  Silver  during  the  Fiscal  Tear  1898 

The  steady  decline  of  silver  which  began  after  January,  1897,  continaed 
until  the  end  of  the  first  month  (July)  of  the  fiscal  year  1897-98.  This 
decline  was  caused,  in  great  part,  by  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard 
in  Japan.  The  causes  of  the  decline  in  the  first  part  of  August  continued 
throughout  the  month,  at  the  end  of  which  the  lowest  figure  of  the  calen- 
dar year  was  reached  —  23{  d.  per  ounce  standard. 

The  decline  in  August  was  caused  by  a  species  of  panic.  Speculators 
abstained  from  purchasing,  while  the  American  holder  hastened  to  sell, 
so  that  in  the  space  of  three  weeks  silver  fell  from  27^  d.  to  23{d.  on  the 
25th  of  August. 

On  Sept.  3  the  Indian  council  announced  that  it  intended  to  stop 
drawing  on  India  for  three  or  four  months,  and  that  it  was  ready  to 
purchase  bills  on  India  in  the  market  It  felt  bound  to  come  to  this 
deq^ion  by  the  state  of  the  Indian  treasury,  due  to  the  revolt  of  the 
Afridis  and  other  tribes,  and  the  decline  of  revenues  due  to  the  failure 
of  crops.  The  result  was  an  immediate  rise  in  exchange  on  India  and 
silver.  Silver  was  quoted  Sept.  0  at  261  d  and  on  Sept.  20  at  27 \d.  It 
subsequently  fell  to  26  d,  on  the  29th  of  September,  and  rose  to  27}  d.  on 
the  6th  of  December. 

On  the  7th  of  December  the  Indian  coimcil  decided  to  resume  the  sell- 
ing of  drafts  on  India  and  the  silver  market  remained  firm  between  26  d. 
and  26}  d.  During  the  first  week  in  January,  1898,  the  price  declined 
to  26^(1.,  showed  a  slight  recovery  on  the  6th  to  26^(2.,  after  which  it 
gradually  hardened,  owing  to  special  orders,  and  after  touching  26}  d.  fell 
rapidly  to  26|.  Considerable  purchases  were  made  for  China  and  India, 
resulting  in  a  rise  on  Jan.  20  to  26J<f.  Toward  the  close  of  January 
the  plague  in  Bombay  interfered  to  some  extent  with  Indian  sales,  but 
there  was  a  good  demand  for  the  Straits  at  26^  d.  The  silver  market  was 
very  inactive  during  February,  resulting  in  a  decline  as  compared  with 
prices  in  January.  The  decline  was  intensified  early  in  March  by  the 
repeated  circulation  of  Indian  rumors  that  a  prohibitive  duty  would  be 
placed  on  silver,  and  to  a  momentary  cessation  of  purchases  for  the  Straits, 
rising  to  261  d.  on  the  17th,  after  the  Indian  rumors  ceased,  but  the  im- 
provement did  not  last  to  the  end  of  March,  which,  closed  with  silver  at 
25|}(2.  Orders  from  India  and  the  Straits  and  the  cessation  of  American 
sales  early  in  the  month  caused  a  rise  in  the  first  half  of  April,  followed 
by  a  decline  on  the  21st  and  an  advance  to  26}  d.  on  the  28th.  In  May  a 
large  coinage  order  from  Paris  raised  the  price  to  26^  d.,  but  the  price 
soon  relapsed  to  26^  d. ,  owing  to  the  United  States  selling  freely.  It  rose 
again  for  like  causes  to  26A  d.  about  the  middle  of  May  and  increased  to 
the  end  of  the  month.  In  June  the  market  fluctuated  greatly,  owing  largely 
to  the  demands  for  Spain,  beginning  with  27}  d.  and  closing  with  27^  d. 

The  highest  price  of  silver  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898, 
was  27}  d.  for  silver  0.926  British  standard,  equivalent  with  exchange  at 
par  (4.8665)  to  $0.60831  per  ounce  for  silver  1000  fine.  The  lowest  mar- 
ket price  was  234  d.,  equivalent  to  $0.51789  per  ounce  fine,  and  the  aver- 
age London  market  price  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1898, 
was  26|<^d.,  equivalent  to  $0.67675  per  ounce  fine.  At  the  highest  market 
price  during  the  fiscal  year  the  bullion  value  of  the  standard  silver  dollar 
was  $0.47040 ;  at  the  lowest  market  price  $0.40056 ;  at  the  average  mar- 
ket price,  $0.44607. 

At  the  highest  market  price,  the  commercial  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  was  as 
1  to  33.98 ;  at  the  lowest  price,  1  to  39.91 ;  at  the  average  price,  1  to  36.84. 
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The  number  of  grains  of  pare  silver  purchasable  with  9-1  in  United 
^tes  money  at  the  highest  price  for  silver  during  the  year  was  790.016 
gmns ;  the  lowest  price,  926.710  grains ;  and  at  the  average  price,  830.204 
grains. 

The  table  following  is  self-explanatory : 

HIGHEST,  LOWEST,    AND  AVERAGE    PRICE    OF    SILVER    BULLION   AND 
VALUE  OF  A  FINE  OUNCE  EACH  MONTH  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 

1693 


Month 

Hlgh- 
eat 

Lowest 

Average 
Price  per 
Onooe, 
British 
Standard, 
0.925 

EqalTalent 
Value  of 
a  Fine 
Onnoe, 
with  Ex- 
change at 

Par 
(84.8665) 

Average 

Mon^y 

Price  at 

New  York 

of  Ex. 

change  on 

London 

Equivalent 
ValneofaFine 
Onnoe  Based 

on  Average 

Monthly  Price 

and  Average 

Rate  of 

Exchange 

Average 
MontUy 
New  York 
Price  of 
Fine  Bar 
SUver 

1897 
July.  .  .   . 
Angurt.    .    . 
Septembff    . 
October    .    . 
November     . 
December.    . 

1898 
Jaonarj    .    . 
February  .    . 
Mareh  ..    . 
April    ..    . 
May.    .    .    . 
Jane     .    .    . 

Pene4 

2IH 
26| 
271 

27i 
271 
27J 

261 

26i 
S6 
261 

2H 
27i 

Pence 
26f 
281 

281 

2&A 

26 

26}| 

Wk 
251 

25 

25H 
251 
26H 

Pmee 
27.8608 
24.9567 
25.6500 
27.1418 
26.8125 
26.8060 

26.2000 
25.8984 
25.4588 
25.9456 
26.8150 
27.0982 

$0.69965 
.54708 
.56458 
.69488 
.68776 
.68759 

.57488 
.56772 
.55607 
.66876 
.57685 
.50892 

14.8725 
4.8596 
4.8544 
4.8485 
4.8566 
4.8520 

4.8497 
4.8525 
4.8405 
4.8877 
4.8557 
4.8582 

$0.60024 
.54625 
.56082 
.58485 
.58646 
.56588 

.57678 
.56606 
.55509 

.56548 
.57554 
.69274 

$0.60689 
.56894 
.56890 
.68812 
.66785 
.68971 

.68085 
.54576 
.56090 
.56961 
.58015 
.59644 

Arerage     . 

26.8105 

.57676 

4.8581 

.57456 

.67669 

HIGHEST,  LOWEST,  AND  AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  SILVER  BULLION  AND 
VALUE  OF  A  FINE  OUNCE  EACH  MONTH  DURING  THE  CALENDAR 
YEAR  1897 


Month 


High- 
eat 


Low- 
eat 


Average 
Price  per 
On  nee, 
Britiah 


Equivalent 

Value  of  a 

Fine  Ounce, 

with  Ex- 


Average 

Monthly 

Price  at 

New  York 

nf  Xf-r. 


Equivalent 
Value  of  a 
Pine  Ounce, 
based  on  Aver- 
age Monthly 


Average 

Monthly 

New  York 

Price  of 
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HIGHEST,  LOWEST,  AND  AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  A  UNITED  STATES  SIL- 
VER DOLLAR,  MEASURED  BY  THE  MARKET  PRICE  OF  SILVER,  AND 
THE  QUANTITY  OF  SILVER  PURCHASABLE  WITH  A  DOLLAR  AT  THE 
AVERAGE  LONDON  PRICE  OF  SILVER,   VARIOUS  YEARS  SINCE  1878 


Bullion  Value  op  ▲  Silykb 

Grains  of  Pare 

Dollar 

SUver  at  Aver- 

Cftlendar Years 

age  Price  pur- 

Highest 

Lowest 

Average 

United  States 
SUver  Dollar! 

1878 

$1,016 

$0,981 

$1,004 

869.77 

1880 

.896 

.875 

.8S6 

419.49 

1890 

.926 

.740 

.810 

458.88 

1894 

.688 

.467 

.491 

756.04 

1895 

.682 

.461 

.506 

788.87 

1896 

.028 

.604 

.621 

711.98 

1897 

.605 

.400 

.467 

795.98 

1898  (9  months)    .        .       . 

.481 

.424 

.462 

822.16 

^  871.25  grains  of  pore  sliver  are  contained  in  a  silver  dollar. 


Circulation  of  SUver  Dollars 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  total  number  of  silver  dollars  coined, 
the  number  held  by  the  Treasury  for  the  redemption  of  certificates  and 
Treasury  notes,  the  number  held  in  excess  of  outstanding  certificates,  and 
the  number  in  circulation  on  Nov.  1  of  each  of  the  last  thirteen  years : 


TotaK^oinage 

In  tub  Treasury 

In  Circulation 

Date 

Held  for  Pay- 
ment of  Cer- 

Uflcates 
Outstanding 

Held  In  Excess 
of  CertlAcates 
Outstanding 

Nov.  1  — 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1898 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1S97 
1898 

244,488,886 
277,110,167 
809,760,890 
848,688,001 
880,988,466 
409,476,863 
416,412,885 
419,882,550 
421,776,408 
428,289,809 
489,662,141 
452,718,792 
466,886,597 

100,806,800 
160,718,957 
229,788,152 
277,819,944 
808,206,177 
821,142,642 
824,552,582 
825,717,282 
881,148,801 
842,409,604 
866,468,604 
872,888,919 
898,758,504 

82,024,481 
68,461,575 
20,196,288 
6,219,577 
7,072,725 
26,197,265 
80,187,848 
84,889,500 
84,189,487 
22,625,718 
14,897,885 
19,678,095 
4,645,888 

61,602,155 
62,984,625 
60,771,450 
60,098,4*0 
65,709,564 
62,185.461 
61,672,455 
58,725,SIS 
56,448,670 
58,864.092 
68,190,802 
60,196,778 
68,487,265 

On  July  1, 1897,  the  balance  on  hand  at  the  mints  on  account  of  profits 
accruing  in  the  coinage  of  silver  was  $501,566.18. 

The  seigniorage  on  the  coinage  of  silver  during  the  fiscal  year  1898  was, 
on  silver  dollars,  $3,073,958.59,  and  on  subsidiary  pieces  $286,311.22,  a 
total  seigniorage  of  $3,360,269.81. 

The  amount  reimbursed  on  account  of  silver  wastage  and  loss  on  sale 
of  sweeps  paid  from  this  seigniorage  was  $276.14,  leaving  the  net  seignior- 
age on  the  silver  coinage  of  the  fiscal  year,  $3,359,998.67. 
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The 


459  TO  ^^^^  deposited  in  the  Treasury  during  the  year  was  $3,406,- 
1898        ^^"^6  a  balance  of  $466,100.16  on  hand  at  the  mints  June  30, 

8Pii!Il^i^**^°^  ^®  balance  on  hand  at  the  mints  July  1,  1878,  the  net 
•^lorage  or  profit&on  the  coinage  of  silver  from  that  date  to  June  30, 
iw^  aggregated  $88,182,815.37 

14  i7Swf®?"*®''*Se  on  the  coinage  of  sUyer  dollars  under  the  act  of  July 
3o'  laS'  ^'^J^'ig-  13,  1890  (the  date  the  act  went  into  effect),  to  June 
^,  1898,  was  $20,290,281.46. 


HIGHEST,  LOWEST,  AND  AVERAGE  PBICB  OP  BAR  SILVER  IN  LONDON, 
PBR  OUNCE  BRITISH  STANDARD  (.925),  SINCE  1888,  AND  THE  EQUIVA- 
LENT IN  UNITED  STATES  GOLD  COIN  OF  AN  OUNCE  1000  FINE,  TAKEN 
AT  THE  AVERAGE  PRICE 


18S5 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1839 

1840 

1S41 

1848 

1848 

1844 

1845 

1S46 

1841 

1848 

1849 

1800 

1851 

1858 

1858 

1854 

1865 

1866 


a. 

56f 

591 
»i 
691 

59 

60i 
59J 
694 

&9 

59J 

f^ 

581 

564 

»i 
»i 
60 

m 

fiOf 

m 

90 


.97828  1 
.98974 
.98512  1 
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UNITED   STATES 


COMMERCIAL  RATIO  OF  SILVER  TO  GOLD  EACH  YEAR  SINCE  1687 

rProm  1687  to  1882  the  ratios  are  taken  from  Dr.  A.  Soetbeer :  from  1888  to  1878  from 
Pixley  and  AbeU*s  tables ;  and  from  1879  to  1896  ftt>m  daily  cabl^rams  from  London  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Mint.] 


Years 

Ratio 

Years 

Ratio 

Years 

Ratio 

Years 

Ratio 

Years 

Ratio 

Years 

Ratio 

1687 

14.94 

1728 

15.20 

1768 

14.86 

1798 

15.00 

1828 

16.78 

1868 

15.87 

1688 

14.94 

1724 

16.11 

1769 

14.15 

1794 

15.87 

1829 

15.78 

1864 

16.87 

1689 

15.02 

1726 

15.11 

1760 

14.14 

1795 

16.65 

1880 

15.82 

1866 

15.44 

1690 

15.02 

1726 

15.15 

1761 

14.54 

1796 

15.66 

1881 

15.72 

1866 

15.48 

1691 

14.98 

1727 

15.24 

1762 

15.27 

1797 

16.41 

1882 

15.78 

1867 

15.67 

1692 

14.92 

1728 

16.11 

1768 

14.99 

1798 

15.50 

1838 

15.98 

1868 

15.59 

1698 

14.88 

1729 

14.92 

1764 

14.70 

1799 

15.74 

1884 

16.78 

1869 

15.60 

1694 

14.87 

1780 

14.81 

1765 

14.88 

1800 

15.68 

1886 

15.80 

1870 

15.57 

1695 

15.02 

1781 

14.94 

1766 

14.80 

1801 

15.46 

1886 

15.72 

1871 

15.57 

1696 

15.00 

1782 

16.09 

1767 

14.85 

1802 

15.26 

1887 

15.88 

1872 

15.68 

1697 

15.20 

1788 

15.18 

1768 

14.80 

1808 

15.41 

1888 

15.85 

1878 

15.92 

1698 

15.07 

1784 

15.89 

1769 

14.72 

1804 

16.41 

1889 

15.62 

1874 

16.17 

1699 

14.94 

1785 

15.41 

1770 

14.62 

1805 

15.79 

1840 

15.62 

1675 

16.69 

1700 

14.81 

1786 

15.18 

1771 

14.66 

1806 

15.62 

1841 

15.70 

1876 

17.68 

1701 

15.07 

1787 

15.02 

1772 

14.52 

1807 

16.48 

1842 

15.87 

1877 

17.22 

1702 

15.52 

1788 

14.91 

1778 

14.62 

1808 

16.08 

1S48 

15.98 

1678 

17.94 

1708 

16.17 

1789 

14.91 

1774 

14.62 

1809 

15.96 

1844 

15.86 

16T9 

18.40 

1704 

15.22 

1740 

14.94 

1776 

14.72 

1810 

15.77 

1845 

15.92 

1680 

18.05 

1705 

15.11 

1741 

14.92 

1776 

14.66 

1811 

15.66 

1846 

15.90 

1881 

18.16 

1706 

15.27 

1742 

14.85 

1777 

14.54 

1812 

16.11 

1847 

15.80 

1882 

18.19 

1707 

16.44 

1748 

14.85 

1778 

14.68 

1818 

16.26 

1848 

15.86 

1SS8 

18.64 

1708 

15.41 

1744 

14.87 

1779 

14.80 

1814 

16.04 

1849 

15.78 

1684 

18.57 

1709 

15.81 

1745 

14.98 

1780 

14.72 

1815 

16.26 

1850 

15.70 

1685 

19.41 

1710 

15.22 

1746 

16.18 

1781 

14.78 

1816 

16.28 

1851 

16.46 

1886 

20.78 

1711 

15.29 

1747 

16.26 

1782 

14.42 

1817 

16.11 

1852 

15.59 

1887 

21.18 

1712 

15.81 

1748 

16.11 

1788 

14.48 

1818 

15.85 

1868 

15.88 

1868 

21.99 

1718 

15.24 

1749 

14.80 

1784 

14.70 

1819 

15.88 

1854 

15.88 

1889 

22.10 

1714 

15.18 

1760 

14.65 

1785 

14.92 

1820 

16.62 

1855 

15.88 

1890 

19.76 

1715 

15.11 

1751 

14.89 

1786 

14.96 

1821 

15.96 

1856 

15.88 

1891 

20.92 

1716 

15.09 

1752 

14.64 

1787 

14.92 

1822 

15.80 

1S67 

15.27 

1602 

28.72 

1717 

15.18 

1768 

14.64 

1788 

14.65 

1828 

15.84 

1858 

15.88 

1898 

26.49 

1718 

15.11 

1764 

14.48 

1789 

14.75 

1824 

15.82 

1859 

15.19 

1694 

82.56 

1719 

15.09 

1765 

14.68 

1790 

15.04 

1826 

16.70 

1860 

15.29 

1896 

81.60 

1720 

15.04 

1756 

14.94 

1791 

15.06 

1826 

16.76 

1861 

15.60 

1696 

80.66 

1721 

15.05 

1767 

14.87 

1792 

16.17 

1827 

15.74 

1862 

16.86 

1697 

84.28 

1722 

16.17 

1698  « 

85.40 

1  Nine  months. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OP  AN  OUNCE  OP  GOLD  IN  LONDON  AND  EQUIVALENT 
VALUE  IN  UNITED  STATES,  VARIOUS  YEARS,  1870  TO  1898 


Calendar  Years 

LondonPrloe 

Equivalent  Value 
in  United  States 

Gold  Coin  of 

an  Ounce  of  Gold, 

BritUh  Standard 

(.9161) 

Value  in 

United  States 

Gold  Coin 

of  an  Ounce 

1000  Fine 

Per  Cent 
Premium 
above  Bank  of 
England's 
Minimum 
Rate 

1870 
1880 
1890 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1898  (9d 

Bontl 

w)    '. 

£  «.     d. 
8  17    9.01 
8  17   0.15 
8  17    9.44 
8  17    9.88 
8  17    9.06 
8  17  10.16 
8  17  11.28 
8  17  10.89 

$18.9187 
18.9216 
18.9274 
18.9866 
18.9191 
18.9490 
18.9687 
18.9467 

$20,688 
20.641 
20.648 
20.646 
20.689 
20.664 
20.688 
20.669 

0.00106 
.01607 
.04716 
.08747 
.00624 
.12488 
.28901 
.14909 

Mintpri 
Bankpri 

oe 
ee 

8  17  10.60 
8  17    9.00 

18.9491 
18.9185 

20.671 
20.688 

.16208 
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COIHAQE  VALUE  LN  GOLD  OP  AN  OUNCE  OF  FINE  SILVER  AT  THE 
BATI08  1:16-1:40 


Ratio 


ItolS      . 
^  to  154    .    . 
lU>l5.»S8(Uni 
,  SUtea  ratio) 

I  to  161 
I  10  17 
1  to  171 
ItolS 
1  to  l$4 
1  U>19 
1  to  194 
1  to  20 
1  toSO| 
1  to2I 
1  to  214 
1  to22 
1  to22| 


ted 


Valaeofui 
Ounce  of 
Fine  SUver 


$1.8780 
1.8886 

1.2929 

1.2919 

1.2527 

1.21fiO 

1.1811 

1.1488 

1.1178 

1.0879 

1.0600 

1.0885 

1.0088 

.9848 

.9614 

.9896 

.9187 


Ratio 


lto28  . 
1  to28| 
lto24  . 
1  to  244 
lto25  . 
1  to  254 
1  to  26  . 
1  to  264 
lto27  . 
1  to  274 
lto28  . 
1  to  284 
lto29  . 
1  to  294 
lto80  . 
Ito804 
lto8l  . 
lto814 


Yalae  of  an 

Ounce  of 

Fine  Silver 


$0.8987 
.8796 
.8618 
.8487 
.8268 
.8106 
.7950 
.7800 
.7666 
.7617 
.7882 
.7268 
.7109 
.7007 
.6800 
.6777 
.6668 
.6662 


Ratio 


1  to82  . 
1  to  824 
lto88  . 
1  to  884 
lto84  . 
1  to  844 
lto86  . 
1  to  864 
lto86  . 
1  to  864 
lto87  . 
1  to  874 
lto88  . 
1  to  884 
lto89  . 
1  to  894 
lto40  . 


Value  of  an 

Ounce  of 

Fine  Silver 


$0.6469 
.6860 
.6264 
.6171 
.6080 
.6992 
.6906 
.6828 
.6742 
.6668 
.6687 
.6612 
.6489 
.6869 


.6168 


BULLION  VALUE  OP  8714  GRAINS  OF  PURE  SILVER  AT  THE  ANNUAL 
AVERAGE  PRICE  OP  SILVER  EACH  YEAR,  1887  TO   1898 


1868    .    . 

le 

Years 

Value 

$1,042 

$1,025  ' 

1888      ..    . 

$0,868 

1.W2 

1869    .    . 

1.024 

1884      . 

.861 

1.089 

1870    .    . 

1.027 

1886      . 

.828 

1.089 

1871    .    . 

1.026 

1886      . 

.769 

1.046 

1872    .    . 

1.022 

1887      . 

.766 

1.089 

1878    .    . 

1.004 

1888      . 

.727 

1.052 

1874    .    . 

.988 

1889      . 

.728 

1.046 

1875    .    . 

.964 

1890 

.809 

•      1.081 

1876    .    . 

.894 

1891 

.764 

•|     1.041 

1877    .    . 

.929 

1892 

.678 

■      1.040 

1878    .    . 

.891 

1898 

.608 

•      J.O40 

1879    .    . 

.868 

1894 

.491 

•    i.oe« 

1    1  nast 

1880    .     . 

.886 

OQA 

1895 

IQOA 

.    .  1      .622 
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VALUES  OF  FOREIGN  COINS  OCT.  1,  1898 


Value 

in  Terms 

of 

Coontries 

Standard 

Monetary  Unit 

United 
States 
Gold 
Dollar 

Coins 

Argentine  Repub- 

Gold  and 

Peso 

$0,965 

Gold :  argentine  ($4,824)  and 

silver 

1  argentine.    Silver :  peso 

and  divisions 

f  Gold :  former  system  —  4 

florins  ($1,929),  8  florins 

($8,858),  ducat  ($2,287), 
and  4  ducats   ($9,149). 
Silver :  1  and  2  florins 

Aastiia-Hangary 

Gold 

Crown 

.208 

Gold :  present  system  —20 

crowns   ($4,052);    10 

crowns  ($2,026) 

Belgiom 

Gold  and 
silver 

Frano 

.196 

Gold:    10  and    20    francs. 
Silver :  6  francs 

Boliyl* 

Silver 

BoUviano 

.48« 

Silver:   boUviano  and  divi- 
sions 

BrazO 

Gold 

MikeU 

.646 

Gold :  6, 10,  and  20  milrels. 
SUver:!,  l.andSmllrels 

British  Posses- 

Gold 

Dollar 

1.000 

sions.  N.A.  (ex- 
cept Newfoand- 

land) 

Central  American 

SUtes  — 

Costa  Rica 

Gold 

Colon 

.465 

Gold:  2. 6, 10, and 80 colons 
($9,807).   Silver:  6, 10, 26. 

and  60  centimes 

British     Hon- 

Gold 

Dollar 

1.000 

duras 

Gautemala     ) 

Honduras 
Nicaragua 

SUver 

Peso 

.486 

SUver :  peso  and  divisions 

Salvador        J 

ChUe 

Gold 

Peso 

.866 

Gold :  escndo  ($1,826),  doub- 
loon ($8,650),  and  condor 
($7,800).  SUver:  peso  and 
divisions 

Amoy 

.706 

Canton 

.704 

Cbefoo 

.676 

Chin  Kiang 

.690 

Faohaa 

.658 

Haikwan 

.718 

(Customs) 
Hankow 

China 

SUver 

Tael 

.660 

Hongkong 
NIndiwang 

(fl) 

.668 

NIngpo 

.679 

Shanghai 

.646 
Itfiffi 
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VALUES  OF  FOREIGN  COINS  clxxix 

YALHES  of  foreign  coins  OCT.  l,  1898— Contliiaed 


Yaloe 

In  Terms 
of 

Countries 

Standard 

Monetary  Unit 

United 
States 
Gold 
DoUar 

Denmark 

Gold 

Crown 

$0,208 

Gold:  10  and  20  crowns 

Ecuador 

SttTor 

Sucre 

.486 

Gold:  condor  ($9,647)  and 
doable    condor.      SUver : 
socre  and  divistons 

E«rpt 

Gold 

Pound  (100  pias- 
ters) 

4.M8 

Gold :  pound  (100  plasters), 
5,  10,  20,  and  50  plasters. 

SUver:  1,2,5,  10,  and  20 

plasters 
Gold:  20  marks  ($8,859),  10 

marks  ($1.98) 
Gold:  5, 10,  20,  50,  and  100 

fhincs.    SUver :  6  fVtuios 

Finland 

Gold 

Mark 

.198 

France 

Gold  and 

Franc 

.198 

sliver 

German  Empire 

Gold 

Mark 

.288 

Gold :  5, 10,  and  20  marks 

Great  Britain 

Gold 

Pound  sterling 

4.8MI 

Gold :  sovereign  (pound  ster- 

Greece 

Gold  and 
sflrer 

Drachma 

.198 

Ung)  and  1  sovereign 
Gold:    5,  10,   20,   £0,    and 
100  drachmas.    SUver,  5 
drachmas 

Haiti 

Gold  and 

sUver 
SUver 

Gourde 

.965 

SUver:  gourde 

Indk 

Bapeei 

.207 

Gold:  mohur  ($7,105).    Sil- 

ver :  rupee  and  divisions 
Gold :  5, 10,  60,  and  100  Ure. 

Italy 

Gold  and 

Lira 

.198 

sUver 

SUver :  5  lire 

Japan 

Gold 

Yen 

.498 

Gold:  5, 10. and  20 yen.  Sil- 
ver :  10,  20,  and  60  sen 

Liberia 

Gold 

Dollar 

1.000 

Mexico 

surer 

DoUar 

.474 

Gold :  doUar  ($0,988),  2|,  6, 
10, and 20 dollars.  SUver: 
doUar  (or  peso)  and  divi- 
sions 

Gold:  10  florins.    SUver:  |, 

Gold  and 

Florin 

.402 

sOver 

1,  and  2|  florins 
Gold :  2  dollars  ($2,027) 

Newfbaodland 

Gold 

Dollar 

1.014 

Norway 

Gold 

Crown 

.268 

Gold :  10  and  20  crowns 

Persia 

SOTor 

Kran 

.080 

Gold:    1,  1,  and  2  tomans 
($8.4(ft).    SUver:   i  i,  1. 

2,  and  6  krans 

Peru 

SUver 

Sol 

.486 

SUver :  sol  and  divisions 

Portugal 

Gold 

MUrels 

1.080 

Gold :  1, 2, 5,  and  10  mllreis 

RoMria 

Gold 

Buble 

,615 

Gold :   imperial,    15  rubles 

Spain 

Gold  and 

Peseta 

.198 

($7,718),  and  i  imperial, 
71  rubli  ($8,866).    ffiver: 
i  i,  and  1  ruble 
g5i^:  25 pesetas.    SUver:  5 

Swcdeo 

sUrer 
Gold 

Crown 

.268 

pesetas 
Gold :  10  and  20  crowns 

Switzerfauid 

Gold  And 

Franc 

.198 

Gold :  6,  10,  20,  50,  and  100 
francs.    SUver:  6 francs^ 

_ 

silver 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Measures 

The  dollar  of  100  cents  is  the  par  value  of  49.82(1.,  or  4.866  dollars  to 
the  pound  sterling. 

Gold  coins  in  common  use  are  10-  and  5-dollar  pieces  called  eagles  and 
half-eagles.  The  eagle  weighs  258  grains,  or  16.71818  grammes  .900  tine, 
and  therefore  contains  232.2  grains,  or  15.0464  grammes  of  fine  gold. 

The  silver  dollar  weighs  412.5  grains,  or  26.729  grammes  .900  fine,  and 
therefore  contains  871.25  grains,  or  24.0561  grammes  of  fine  silver.  Sub- 
sidiaiy  silver  coins  contain  345.6  grains  of  fine  silver  per  dollar. 

British  weights  and  measures  are  usually  employed,  but  the  old  Win- 
chester gallon  and  bushel  are  used  instead  of  the  new  or  imperial  standards. 
They  are : 

Wine  Gallon  =  0.88838  gallon 

Ale  Gallon    =  1.01695     " 

Bushel  =  0.9692  imperial  bushel 

Instead  of  the  British  cwt,  a  Cental^  of  100  pounds,  is  used. 

National  Banks 

During  the  existence  of  the  national  banking  system  up  to 
the  close  of  the  year  ending  Oct.  31, 1898,  5151  national  banks 
were  organized.  The  number  in  operation  is  3598.  Of  the 
closed  associations,  1194  were  placed  in  voluntary  liquidation 
by  the  shareholders,  and  359,  insolvent,  in  charge  of  receivers. 
On  Oct.  31, 1897,  there  were  in  active  operation  3617  associa- 
tions. During  the  past  year  b^  were  orgjanized,  69  placed  in 
voluntary  liquidation,  and  7  failed,  including  one  of  the  banks 
in  liquidation  above  referred  to,  making  a  net  reduction  during 
that  period  of  19  banks. 

The  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  banks  on  Oct.  31, 1898, 
was  $624,552,195;  the  circulation  outstanding,  If 239,546,281, 
of  which  $210,045,456  is  secured  by  bonds  and  $29,500,825  by 
lawful  money  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
on  account  of  liquidating  and  insolvent  associations  and  those 
reducing  circulation.  A  comparison  of  the  circulation  account 
on  Oct.  31,  1898,  with  Oct.  31,  1897,  shows  an  increase  of 
$9,582,771  in  the  total  amount  of  circulation  outstanding,  and 
of  $6,119,776  in  circulation  secured  by  bonds. 

Since  July  12, 1882,  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act  pro- 
viding for  the  extension  of  the  corporate  existence  of  national 
banks,  the  charters  of  1670  have  been  extended,  their  capital 
aggregating  $407,531,115.  In  the  past  year  the  corporate  ex- 
istence of  20  associations,  with  capital  aggregating  $2,145,000, 
was  extended.  Three  associations,  the  corporate  existence  of 
which  expired,  liquidated,  although  2  of  them  reorganized 
under  different  titles.      During  the  coming  year  22  banks. 
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with  capital  amounting  to  $3,155,000,  will  reach  the  close  of 
their  corporate  existence.  The  capital  and  circulation  of  the 
1134  bamcs,  the  charters  of  which  will  expire  during  the  ten 
years  ending  with  1908,  amount,  respectively,  to  $162,418,150 
and  $44,293,753. 

The  capital  of  the  69  banks  placed  in  voluntary  liquidation 
during  the  year,  exclusive  of  that  of  the  one  subsequently  de- 
clared insolvent^  amounted  to  $12,509,000;  and  the  capital  of 
the  7  insolvent  associations,  $1,200,000. 

The  last  reports  of  condition  of  the  3585  national  banks,  made 
Sept  20, 1898,  show  that  the  aggregate  resources  were  $4,003,- 
511,044.87,  an  increase  since  Oct.  5,  1897,  of  $298,377,337.16. 
Loans  and  discounts,  including  overdrafts,  have  increased  $105,- 
743,496.64,  and  they  now  aggregate  $2,172,519,610.54.  Govern- 
ment securities  on  hand  and  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  to  secure  circulation,  and  public  deposits, 
amount  to  $358,140,277,  an  increase  of  $80,904,357.  Gold  hold- 
ings have  increased  $54,775,318.33;  but  owing  to  the  reduction 
of  the  amount  of  currency  certificates,  the  net  increase  in  amount 
of  specie  and  other  lawful  money  is  but  $31,839,827.34,  the  total 
currency  held  amounting  to  $420,722,458.39.  The  banks'  in- 
dividual deposits  have  risen  to  $2,031,454,540.29,  an  increase 
during  the  year  of  $178,105,411.79.  The  surplus  and  profit 
accounts  have  increased  $5,818,205.60.  The  reduction  of  25 
in  the  number  of  reporting  banks  is  accompanied  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  $9,970,200  in  capital  and  $4,436,904.50  in  circulation. 

The  nuttiber  of  banks  and  capital  stock  in  each  geographical 
division,  as  shown  by  the  reports  on  Sept.  20,  are  as  follows : 


No.  of  Banks 

Capital 

New  England  States 

EaBtern  States  .         ..... 

Southern  States          .        .      '. 

Middle  States    .         ..... 

Western  States  .         ..... 

Pacific  States 

Total 

682 
954 
637 
1,041 
348 
123 

$164,781,620 

192,396,876 

64,692,200 

168,138,100 

31,644,100 

20,066,000 

3,686 

^21,617,896 
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bank  statements,  July  14,  1898,  tlie  following  results  are 
shown:  aggregate  resources,  1^8,609,003,802;  loans  and  dis- 
counts, $4,632,632,015;  and  deposits,  $5,741,023,872. 

RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  OP  PUBLIC  MONEYS  THROUGH 
NATIONAL-BANK  DEPOSITORIES,  VARIOUS  YEARS  1864  TO  1898 


Fliwml  Year 

tteoeipts 

Funds 
Transferred 
to  Depository 

Banks 

Funds  Trans- 
ferred to  Treas- 
ury by  Deposi- 
tory Banlcs 

Drafts  Paid 

by  Depository 

Banks 

Balance 

ISM 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1898 

$158,895,108.71 
120,084,041.79 
119,498,171.94 
147,761,666.81 
147,826,916.18 
169,440,486.46 
181,705,917.74 
149,806,649.29 
207,178,119.61 

$816,000.00 
2,466,521.06 
6,489,684.17 
20,285,150.91 
89,601,947.41 
41,892,885.26 
46,867,861.28 
50,059,755.00 
82,971,223.08 

$86,607,674.08 
111,128,926  18 
109,641,282.64 
168,808,952.18 
162,102,890.66 
187,692,611.88 
206,465,259.56 
179,269,608.12 
245,686,845.81 

$28,726,695.88 
11,818,228.61 
16,526,028.08 
20,648,812.80 
24,266,281.27 
28,186,071.16 
22,671,560.77 
19,850,217.M 
22,880,954.62 

$89,976,788.76 
8,488,549.79 
7,999,968.86 
26,994,464.70 
10,688,628.99 
11,198,267.18 
11,680,285.80 
12,876,919.43 
84,068,462.19 

Total 
whole  p 

for 
erlod 

6,211,688,929.81 

696,888,188.88 

5,590,078,564.12 

1,188,880,042.88 

NATIONAL    BANKS   AND   NATIONAL-BANK    DEPOSITORIES    AND    BONDS 
HELD  FOR  THEM  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  VARIOUS  FISCAL  YEARS,  1868  TO  1898 


Fiscal  Year 

Banks 

Deposi- 
tories 

Bo^ds  Held 

to  Secure  Clrcu- 

l»tion 

Bonds  Held 

to  Secure 

Public  Funds 

Total  Bonds 
Held 

1868 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1898 

26 
1,612 
2,076 
8,608 
8,797 
8,767 
8,787 
8,615 
8,684 

148 
181 
206 
166 
160 
160 
168 
172 

$1,185,760 
842,278,660 
861,662,060 
146,228,800 
201,691,760 
207,680,800 
228,916,960 
280,471,560 
220,201,400 

16,072,500 
14,777,000 
29,718,000 
14,786,000 
16,278,000 
16,928,000 
16,980,600 
80,861,600 

$1,186,760 
858,851,060 
876,429,060 
174,941,800 
216,427,750 
.222,958,800 
246,848,950 
247,402,060 
261,062,900 

The  volume  of  circulation  issued  and  redeemed  annually  and 
the  amount  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  years  indicated 
appear  in  the  following  table : 

NATIONAL   BANK   CIRCULATION    ISSUED    AND    REDEEMED   ANNUALLY 
AND    AMOUNT    OTTTfiTANniNa    AT    THF.    OTriSli!    OF    VAHTOnfl     YRAIW 
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Sayings  Bakkb 

Beports  relatdye  to  the  condition  of  979  sayings  banks,  includ- 
ing 45  commercial  banks  (in  one  State)  having  savings  depart- 
ments, have  been  received  by  the  Treasury  Department  for  the 
year  1898.  This  is  but  one  less  than  reported  in  1897.  The 
principal  investments,  loans,  and  securities — corporate  and 
other— amount  to  $1,070,765,293  and  $74,700,217,  respec- 
tively. In  all  States  the  character  of  loans  is  not  shown,  but 
real  estate  appears  as  collateral  to  accommodations  amounting 
to  $864,968,285.  Government  bonds  are  held  to  the  amount  of 
$140,029,726;  State,  county,  and  municipal  bonds,  $497,416,- 
292,  and  other  bonds,  stocks,  and  securities,  $337,254,199. 
The  total  assets  are  $2,241,344,991,  the  liabilities  to  depositors 
are  $2,066,601,864,  and  these  banks  have  $187,475,971  in  sur- 
plus and  undivided  profits.  The  latter  amount  is  equivalent 
to  nearly  8.4  of  the  total  liabilities. 

The  depositors  who  are  the  exclusive  participators  in  the 
profits  of  the  mutual  savings  banks,  but  who,  in  stock  savings 
institutions,  are  paid  specific  rates  of  interest,  number  5,385,- 
746,  and  their  average  deposit  is  $383.54.  Compared  with 
1897  there  is  an  increase  of  $83,188,300  in  deposits  and  184,614 
in  number  of  depositors.  Mutual  savings  banks  are  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  New  England  and  Eastern  States.  Out- 
side of  the  two  sections  named,  but  11  banks  of  that  character 
have  made  reports,  as  follows :  1  in  West  Virginia,  4  in  Ohio, 
5  in  Indiana,  and  1  in  Wisconsin.  The  aggregate  assets  of  the 
mutual  savings  banks,  which  amount  to  about  90  per  cent  of 
the  assets  of  all  savings  institutions,  are  $2,005,950,646 ;  loans 
aggregate  $920,477,133,  over  81  per  cent  of  which  are  secured 
by  real  estate;  United  States  bonds,  $139,561,601;  State, 
county,  and  municipal  bonds,  $495,726,686 ;  other  bonds,  stock, 
and  securities,  $294,706,936.  Deposits  amount  to  $1,824,963,- 
fU);  number  of  depositors,  4,835,138,  and  the  average  deposit, 
^377.44.  This  inAcates  an  increase  during  the  year  of  $87,- 
864,040  in  deposits,  $7.32  in  the  average  deposit,  and  143,694 
in  number  of  depositors.  The  average  rate  of  interest  paid  on 
savings  accounts  is  practicalljr  4  per  cent  in  all  of  the  States 
except  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Maryland,  in  which  the  rate  ranges  frpm  3  to  3|  per  cent. 

Information  with  respect  to  the  classification  of  deposits  is 
confined  to  savings  banks  in  Maine  and  Connecticut,  and  is  as 
follows : 
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Classiflcfttton  of  Doposits 

DCPOSITOBS 

DBPOsrrs 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Amount 

Per  Cent 

MAnoi 

$500  or  less 

Over  $500  and  less  than  $2000 

Over  $2000 

Total 

ooNNXonotrr 

$1000  or  less 

Over  $1000  and  less  than  $2000    . 
Over  $2000  and  less  than  $10,000  . 
$10,000  or  over 

Total 

129,865 
88,558 
4,456 

77.80 
20.00 
2.70 

j  $48,214,077 
11,884.272 

80.9 
19.1 

167,879 



69,598,849 



820,149 

82,818 

18,964 

285 

87.81 

8.81 

8.81 

.07 

68,195,480 
42,605,586 
46,869,088 
8,899,744 

40.52 
27.25 
80.05 
2.18 

866,661 

155,969,798 



The  capital  of  the  275  reporting  stock  savings  banks  is  If  18,- 
536,130 ;  deposits,  $203,244,999 ;  number  of  savings  depositors, 
403,743,  and  the  average  savings  deposit,  $501 ;  the  total  assets 
are  $235,394,345,  of  which  $150,574,286  represent  loans,  and 
$44,704,994  bonds,  stocks,  and  other  securities. 

Loan  and  Trust  Companies 

Eeturns  relative  to  the  condition  of  246  loan  and  trust  com- 
panies have  been  received.  These  corporations  are  capitalized 
for  $101,228,555,  and  have  $97,643,666  surplus  and  profits,  and 
$662,138,397  deposits.  Loans  aggregate  $539,317,059 ;  United 
States  bonds,  $34,186,440 ;  other  bonds,  stocks,  and  securities, 
$159,791,312 ;  cash  on  hand  and  due  from  other  corporations, 
etc.,  $118,028,856.  The  average  rate  of  dividends  paid  by  all 
these  companies  during  the  past  year,  as  shown  by  reports 
relative  to  that  point,  was  11.23  per  cent. 


Private  Banks 

The  laws  of  but  few  of  the  States  provide  for  reports  from 
unincorporated  banks  and  private  bankers,  and,  in  view  of  the 
disinclination  of  the  representatives  of  most  of  such  concerns 
to  submit  statements  of  condition  to  this  office  as  requested, 
statistics  relative  thereto  are  meagre.  The  abstract  of  returns 
from  758  banks  show  total  resources  of  $91,436,387 ;  capital, 
$16,721,750 ;  deposits,  $62,085,084,  and  other  liabilities,  $12-, 
629,553.  Loans  and  discounts  aggi-egate  $58,174,248 ;  bonds, 
stocks,  and  other  securities,  $4,526,565,  and  credits  with  other 
banks  and  cash  on  hand,  $16,161,020  and  $5,857,132,  respec- 
tively. 
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The  principal  items  of  resources  and  liabilities  of  each  class 
of  banks  hereinbefore  i;^ferred  to  are  shown  herewith : 


In  the  following  table  are  exhibited  in  the  most  concise  form 
the  main  items  of  assets  and  liabilities  of  national  banks  on 
July  14,  1898,  and  of  other  banks,  banking  institutions,  and 
private  banks  above  referred  to: 


Itemi 


8582  National 

ewe  Other 

9485  Total 

Banks 

BaDkB 

Banks 

ti                » 

IS 

60 

14,882,889,016 

00 

48 

484,685,648 

75 

1 

79 

1,876,260,754 

24 

60 

687,798,174 

45 

88 

992,090,668 

48 

97 

782,788,140 

i                .7« 

i 

9« 

5,741,028,872 

]                 45 

4 

57 

8,609,006,802 

Loaoa 

United  States  bonds 

Otho-boods 

Cash    . 

Capital 

SorplTis  aod  profits 

Deposits 

Total  resources  . 


The  total  banking  funds  —  that  is,  capital,  surplus,  profits, 
and  individual  deposits  —  of  all  banks  reporting  amount  to 
$7,416,355,568,  and,  by  comparison  with  returns  in  1897,  an 
increase  of  $594,028,698  is  shown.  The  national  bank  average 
is  $39.93 ;  State  bank,  $16.82 ;  loan  and  trust  company,  $11.54 ; 
savings  bank,  $29.93 ;  private  bank,  $1.12 ;  and  total,  $99.34. 

The  sx)ecie  and  other  currency  held  by  national  banks  on 
July  14  and  by  other  banks  on  the  date  of  the  latest  reports 
aggregate  $687,796,173,  an  increase  since  1897  of  $59,595,644. 
Classified,  the  holdings  are  bs  follows:  Gold,  $341,108,985; 
silver,  $58,947,221 ;  specie  not  shown  in  detail,  $2,131,917 ; 
legal  tenders  and  other  paper  currency,  $199,915,862;  frac- 
tional currency,  $1,093,904;  "cash,"  $84,598,284.  The  latter 
amount  undoubtedly  includes  a  quantity  of  specie,  but  how 
much  cannot  even  be  estimated.  The  reports  from  a  number 
of  States  s6ow  merely  "cash  on  hand."  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  changes  which  have  occurred  since  1897  in  the  amount 
of  each  kind  of  currency.     Gold  has  increased  $98,755,983; 
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silver,  $5,255,491;  fractional  currency,  $112,123;  specie  not 
classified,  $434,845;  "cash,"  $2,069,835.  Legal  tenders  and 
other  paper  currency  decreased  $47,032,633. 

In  July,  1898,  3590  national  banks,  and,  approximately,  9500 
other  banks,  banking  institutions,  and  private  banks  were  in 
operation  in  the  United  States.  During  the  year  ending  Oct. 
31, 1898, 7  national  banks  were  found  to  be  insolvent  and  placed 
in  charge  of  receivers.  From  reports  made  to  the  Bradstreet 
Company,  covering  the  year  closed  Aug.  31, 1898,  it  is  seen  that 
the  failures  of  banks  other  than  national  number  53,  the  assets 
and  liabilities  at  date  of  failure  being  $4,493,577  and  $7,080,- 
190  respectively.  There  were  33  private  bank  failures,  14  State, 
4  savings  bank,  and  2  trust  company. 

Building  and  Loan  Associations 

Building  and  loan  associations  are  organizations  created  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  safe  means  for  the  accumulations 
of  savings,  and  an  opportunity  to  secure  money  at  reasonable 
rates  to  build  homes.  They  are  private  corporations,  and  are 
usually  conducted  by  men  not  trained  or  versed  in  banking. 
Every  member  of  a  building  and  loan  association  must  be  a 
stockholder,  but  the  difference  between  a  stockholder  in  such 
an  association  and  one  in  an  ordinary  corporation  for  usual 
business  purposes  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  the  member 
or  stockholder  buys  his  stock  and  pays  for  it  at  once,  and 
usually  is  not  called  upon  for  any  further  payment.  In  the 
building  and  loan  association,  on  the  contrary,  the  stockholder 
or  member  pays  a  stipulated  minimum  sum,  say  $1,  when  he 
takes  a  membership  and  buys  a  share  of  stock,  continuing  to 
pay  a  like  sum  each  month  until  the  aggregate  of  sums  paid, 
augmented  by  the  profits,  amounts  to  the  maturing  value  of 
the  stock  (usually  $200),  at  which  time  the  stockholder  is 
entitled  to  the  full  maturing  value  of  the  share.  It  follows 
then  that  the  capital  of  a  building  and  loan  association  consists 
of  the  savings  of  its  members  paid  to  the  association  upon 
shares  of  stock,  increased  by  the  interest  and  premium  which 
the  association  receives  from  loans  made  by  it  from  the  savings 
of  its  members.  The  amount  of  capital  of  the  association, 
therefore,  increases  from  month  to  month  and  from  year  to 
year.  (See  Ninth  Annual  Eeport  of  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor.)  ^ 

This  class  of  associations  has  existed  in  the  United  States 
since  about  1840.  There  has  been  no  general  statement  for  the 
whole  country  since  1893,  although  in  some  instances  there 
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have  been  statements  for  individual  States,  to  be  found  in  the 
reports  of  State  Bureaus  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  of  bank 
commissioners.  The  general  facts  for  the  United  States  at 
that  time  (1893)  were  as  follows : 


1 

Local 

National 

Total 

,  Namber  of  associatioDS 

5,603 

240 

5,888 

a  710,166 

a  200,458 

a  919,614 

a  268,888 

a  44,410 

a  807,828 

b  1,860,866 

&  886,850 
b  1,687.1 

b  1,745,725 

6  244.6 

&  801.2 

c  402,212 

0  68.199 

0  466,411 

Per  e«ot  of  borrowers  In  asaodations  reporting 

0  29.88 

e  18.77 

c  26.26 

Number  of  sharee  in  assodatioDS  reporting    . 

d  10,881,081 

d  2,874,841 

d  18,255,872 

Total  dues  and  profits 

$418,647,228 

$87,020,866 

$460,667,594 

Average  shares  per  shareholder  in  associations 

Average  dues  and  profits  per  shareholder  in 

s7.6 

«7.2 

«7.5 

aaaodationa  reporttog 

«  $808.11 

€  $86.78 

«  $257.26 

Average  value  of  shares  in  assoeUUons  report- 

Total  profits 

0  $89.76 

e  $12.12 

s$a4.18 

$74,402,969 

$6,261,147 

$80,6&l,116 

Average  size  of  loans  In  associations  reporting 

/$U88 

/$920 

/  $1,120 

{^290,808 

a  28,952 

g  814,755 

a  Associations  not  reporting,  local,  1608 ;  national,  66 ;  total,  1560. 
b  Associations  not  reporting,  local,  88 ;  national,  4 ;  total,  42. 
e  Associations  not  reporting,  local,  60 ;  national,  4 ;  total,  78. 
d  Associations  not  reporting,  local,  18 ;  national,  4 ;  total,  22. 
e  Based  on  6565  local  associations,  226  national  associations ;  total,  5761. 
/  Based  on  2128  local  associations.  45  national  associations ;  total,  2178. 
g  Associations  not  reporting,  local,  1826 ;  national,  68 ;  total,  1894. 

From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  the  total  dues  paid  in  on 
instalment  shares  in  force  plus  the  profits  on  the  same  of  the 
building  and  loan  associations  of  the  country  amounted,  in 
1893,  to  $450,667,594.  An  estimate  derived  from  State  reports 
would  indicate  that  the  latter  sum  is  now  in  the  vicinity  of 
#600,000,000,  which  may  be  considered  as  representing  the 
financial  transactions  of  the  building  and  loan  associations  of 
the  country. 

Failures 
The  following  table  (which,  as  well  as  the  two  following,  is 
printed  bv  courtesy  of  the  editor  of  "  Bradstreet's  ")  shows  the 
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Indicated  Total  Assets 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

NaUonal  banks 

Sute  backs 

Savings  banks  . 

Private  banks  . 

Loan  and  trust  companies 

Totals 

$84,498,488 
48,168,979 
18,768,988 
28,497,164 
14,857,500 

$8,485,650 

2,778,724 

8,029,608 

1,186,750 

510,000 

$8,172,894 
8,891,852 

10,161,649 

l,510,0tH> 

155,00(» 

$22,951,528 
7,521,269 
8,119,000 
5,024,040 
8,892,279 

$6,721,000 

2,401,150 

8,867,098 

2,369,714 

876,000 

$2,701,680 
1,791,100 
1,196,800 
1,656,264 
6,074,486 

184,281,014 

10,985,632 

18,891,895 

47,528,728 

15,788,962 

12,806,820 

Character  of  Bank 

Estimated  LiabiUties 

1898 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

National  banks 

State  banks 

Savings  banks  . 

Private  banks  . 

Loan  and  trast  companies 

Totals        .       .       . 

$68,687,994 
88,188,828 
18,152,186 
22,929,225 
22,888,000 

$4,815,900 
8,484,600 
8,446,000 
1,712,460 
1,012,000 

$8,971,462 
4,922,681 

11,167,887 

2,687,718 

166,000 

$27,644,250 
9,988,742 
8,457,000 
6,654,670 
4,069,872 

$7,920,999 
8,060,811 
5,077,222 
4,086,477 
650,000 

$2,962,868 
2,479,000 
1,881,627 
2,822,890 
6,401,412 

170,295,678 

18,969,950 

22,764,688 

66,679,870 

20,694,609 

16,997,792 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  failures  in 
the  United  States,  with  actual  assets  and  general  liabilities^ 
from  1892  to  1898,  inclusive : 


District 

Number  of  Failures 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

Eastern  Stotes    . 
Middle  States      . 
Western  States   . 
Northwestern  Sutes  . 
Southern  Stetes  . 
Pacific  sutes       . 
Territories  . 

Totals  United  States 

1,669 

2,616 

2,086 

988 

1,915 

991 

172 

2,189 
8,415 
4,871 
1,680 
2,419 
1,202 
8&4 

1,784 
8,018 
2,885 
1,247 
2,202 
1,182 
.408 

1,686 
8,082 
8,218 
1,824 
2,186 
1,180 
888 

1,887 
8,794 
4,016 
1,458 
2,456 
1,298 
258 

2,082 
8,034 
8,898 
1,056 
2,009 
1,251 
276 

2,204 

8,224 

2,702 

700 

1,602 

»T1 

285 

10,270 

16,660 

12,721 

18,018 

16,112 

18,099 

11,«8S 

District 

Actual  Assets 

1Sft2 

1»Qft 

1R(U 

ifton 

1»»A 

1M7 

-IfiOfi 
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1 

1           Dtetrict 

1 

General  Liabilities 

1892 

1896 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1  EAstern  SUtes     . 

Middle  SUtes      . 
1  W«st«rn  States   . 

Northwestern  StatM  . 

Pacific  States 
Territories  . 

$16,278,783 
29,886,707 
26,048,290 
10,018,978 
18,167,706 
6,858,457 
1,891,888 

146,465,110 
124,881,178 
109,485,547 
02,876,448 
88,478,281 
18,268,459 
8,978,860 

$18,790,018 
51,498,787 
80,188,664 
16,201,215 
21,285,698 
10,608,257 
2,077,805 

119,914,158 
51,289,482 
82,727,631 
19,216,225 
24,811,989 
9,211,208 
1,721,854 

$24,856,188 
74,886,718 
74,602,878 
25,981,829 
86,812,587 
8,709,682 
2,805,066 

$30,592,691 
46,806,468 
88,499,857 
15,661,660 
19,976,298 
8,586,4.^ 
1,041,422 

188,881, 17^ 
60.0M,718 
28,685,6M 
5,561, 47^) 
11,708,221 
5,89C.5(Kl 
949,847 

141,187,115 

Totals  United  Sutes 

108,5©6,24S 

402,427,818 

149,595,484 

158,842,445 

247,052,848 

156,166,878 

What  "  Bradstreet's  "  calls  the  "  annual  death  rate  "  in  busi- 
ness finds  illustration  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the 
number  of  concerns  in  business  in  1898,  the  number  failing, 
and  the  percentage  of  the  total  number  in  business  suspending 
during  the  year. 


ESTABLISHMENTS 

IN    BUSINESS.    AND   NUMBER   AND 

PER   CENT   FAIL- 

ING,   187J 

)  TO  1898 

Tear 

Number 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Tear 

Number 

Nnmber 

Per  Cent 

In  Business 

Failing 

FatUng 

in  Business 

Failing 

FaiUng 

1879.     . 

706,000 

6,662 

.94 

1889.    . 

978,000 

11,719 

1.20 

1830.     . 

788,000 

4,850 

.60 

1890.    . 

989,000 

10,678 

1.07 

1881.     . 

780,000 

6,929 

.76 

1891.    . 

1,^-'"  000 

12,894 

1.22 

1882.     . 

820,000 

7;686 

.98 

1892.    . 

iv      m 

10,270 

1.00 

1688.     . 

866,000 

10,299 

1.20 

1898.    . 

1;       m 

15,560 

1.50 

1884.     . 

875,000 

11,600 

1.82 

1894.    . 

1;       m 

.12,721 

1.21 

18S5.     . 

890.000 

♦11,116 

1.25 

1895.    . 

1;       m 

18,012 

1.28 

1986.     . 

920,000 

10,668 

1.16 

1896.    . 

1,         KX) 

15,112 

1.40 

1^7.     . 

988,000 

9,740 

1.04 

1897.    . 

1,      m 

18,099 

1.20 

1888.     . 

956,000 

10.687 

1.10 

1898.    . 

1,      m 

11,688 

1.06 

FEDERAL   BANKRUPTCY   ACT 

The  States  of  the  Union  have  insolvency  laws,  under  which 
debtors  conforming  to  the  provisions  of  law  can  secure  a 
release  from  debts  owed  in  the  State.  Only  the  Federal 
Government  can  enact  laws  under  which  debtors  can  be  dis- 
charged from  their  debts  wherever  they  are  owed.  Among 
the  duties  of  Congress  is  that  of  providing  a  uniform  system 
of  bankruptcy.     Under  this  power  Congress  has  passed  four 
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States  in  the  several  States,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  district  courts  of  the  several  Territories,  and 
the  United  States  courts  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  the  dis- 
trict of  Alaska  courts  of  bankruptcy.  The  law  defines  acts  of 
bankruptcy  as  follows : 

Acts  of  bankruptcy  by  a  person  shall  consist  of  his  having  (1)  con- 
veyed, transferred,  concealed,  or  removed,  or  permitted  to  be  concealed 
or  removed,  any  part  of  his  property  with  intent  to  hinder,  delay,  or 
defraud  his  creditors,  or  any  of  them ;  or  (2)  transferred,  while  insolvent, 
any  portion  of  his  property  to  one  or  more  of  his  creditors  with  Intent  to 
prefer  such  creditors  over  his  other  creditors ;  or  (3)  suffered  or  permitted, 
while  insolvent,  any  creditor  to  obtain  a  preference  through  legal  pro- 
ceedings, and  not  having  at  least  five  days  before  a  sale  or  final  disposi- 
tion of  any  property  affected  by  such  preference  vacated  or  discharged 
such  preference ;  or  (4)  made  a  general  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  his 
creditors ;  or  (6)  admitted  in  writing  his  inability  to  pay  his  debts  and 
his  willingness  to  be  adjudged  a  bankrupt  on  that  ground. 

The  following-described  persons  may  become  bankrupts : 

Any  person  who  owes  debts,  except  a  corporation,  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  this  Act  as  a  voluntary  bankrupt 

Any  natural  person,  except  a  wage-earner  or  a  person  engaged  chiefly 
in  farming  or  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  any  unincorporated  company,  and 
any  corporation  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing,  trading,  printing, 
publishing,  or  mercantile  pursuits,  owing  debts  to  the  amount  of  one 
thousand  dollars  or  over,  may  be  adjudged  an  involuntary  bankrupt  upon 
default  or  an  impartial  trial,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  and 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  Act.  Private  bankers,  but  not  national 
banks  or  banks  incorporated  under  State  or  Territorial  laws,  may  be 
adjudged  involuntary  bankrupts. 

The  Act  does  not  affect  the  allowance  to  bankrupts  of  the 
exemptions  which  are  prescribed  by  State  laws  in  force  at  the 
time  of  the  filing  of  a  petition  in  the  State  wherein  they  have 
had  their  domicile  for  six  months  or  the  greater  portion 
thereof  immediately  preceding  the  filing  of  a  petition. 

The  law  creates  two  offices  —  referees  and  trustees. 

The  Act  went  into  full  force  and  effect  upon  its  passage, 
that  is,  July  1, 1898,  but  no  petition  for  voluntary  bankruptcy 
could  be  filed  within  one  month  of  that  date,  and  no  petition 
for  involuntary  bankruptcy  within  four  months  thereof.  Pro- 
ceedings commenced  under  State  insolvency  laws  before  the 
passage  of  the  Act  were  not  affected  by  it. 

Fire  Insurance 

The  latest  facts  relative  to  fire  insurance  are  drawn  from  the 
"  Insurance  Year  Book ''  for  1898,  and  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 
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Year 

ending 
Dec  81 

No.  of 
Com- 
panies 

Capital 

Total  Assets 

not  including 

Premium 

Notes 

Net 
Sorplas 

American  stock  companies : 
Foreign  stock  companies : 
Totsl  sto^  companies : 
Totsl  mntnal  compsnSes : 

companies: 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1808 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

254 

248 

248 

245 

251 

77 

76 

78 

74 

78 

72,694,671 
n,120,666 
70,299,226 
70,281,868 
78,146,896 

214,702,757 

282,428.851 

225,882,568 

284,427,721 

268,799,870 

66,026,681 

66,852,184 

69,602,566 

76,817,061 

80,561,842 

42,507,566 
49,969,620 
66,679,186 
66,986,861 
81,141,554 
28,895,678 
26,249,558 
28,198,078 
84,102,879 
88,052,495 

1898 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

801 
828 
821 
819 
824 
192 
286 
262 
222 
205 

72,694,571 
71,120,666 
70,174,226 
70.281,868 
72,146,896 

280,729,888 

299,275,585 

294,985,129 

808,199,658 

884,860,712 

60,862,184 

61,475,866 

62,691,160 

51,852,969 

68,279,768 

65,998,244 
76,179,178 
84,677,259 
100,880,568 
119,194,049 
82,426,116 
82,701,468 
88,859,447 
88,947,172 
85.448,447 

1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

498 
658 
588 
541 
529 

72,694,671 
71,120,666 
70,174,226 
70,281,868 
72,146,896 

881,691,522 
850,750,901 
847,676,289 
860,052,627 
887,640,480 

98,419,860 
108,870,686 
118,286,706 
184.827,786 
154,687,496 

Year 
ending 
Dec  81 

No.  of 
Com- 
panies 

ExPEKDmrass 

Total  Dis- 
bursements 

Paid  for 
Losses 

Paid  for 
Divi- 
dends 

Other 
Disburse- 
ments 

^ 

1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 

264 
248 
248 
245 
251 

n 

75 
78 
74 
78 

67,068,619 
58,526,868 
54,420,052 
49,705,687 
47,859,926 
88,057.524 
28,864,172 
27,657,092 
26,921,882 
26,877,767 

6,584,697 
6,546,408 
6,962,781 
7,061,449 
7,448,554 

86,051,616 
84,168,652 
84,969,192 
35,285,098 
86,785,004 
15,161,860 
14,618,474 
15,197,084 
15,876,611 
16.295,429 

al09,687,984 

099,255,272 

696,411,025 

692,066,858 

91,548,484 

48,219,884 

42,977,646 

42,854,176 

42,296,848 

41,678,196 

Total  stock  oompsides  : 

1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1894 
1895 

801 
828 
821 
819 
824 
192 
286 
2A2 

100,116,148 
86,890,080 
82,086,144 
76,626,969 
72,787,698 
9,886,890 
7980  866 
7!W7-B19 

6 
6 
6 
7 
7 

o6 
c6 
r7 

584,697 
546,408 
,962,781 
,061,449 
,448,654 
,848,141 
,048,288 
.705.8fi« 

51,218,4 

48,782,( 

50,166,5 

50,610,< 

58,080,-! 

8,672,1 

4,061, 

4.060. 

76 

m 
m 

197 

380 
489 

rtl67,907,818 

6142,282,918 

6189,265,201 

6184,868,201 

188,216,680 

19,266,668 

18,245,884 

19448,881 
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There  are  some  errors  in  the  foregoing  statement  which  can- 
not be  corrected ;  they  probably  result  from  errors  in  original 
returns,  but  they  are  not  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  general  state- 
ment as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  fire-insurance  business  of  the 
country. 

LOSSES    BY   FIRE 

The  losses  by  fire  are  taken  from  the  fire  tables  of  "The 
Chronicle." 


ANNUAL  PEOPERTT  LOSSES  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES  BY  FIRES. 

1875  TO  1898 

YKAS8 

Aggregate 
Property 

Aggregate 
Insurance 

Tsars 

Aggregate 
Property 

Aggregate 
Insarance 

LbM 

LOM 

Loss 

Loss 

1876      . 

♦7            B5 

$8            00 

1888      . 

$1             65 

•        68,965,724 

1876      .        . 

€            OO 

8            00 

1889 

1             88 

78,679,465 

1877      .        . 

e         00 

8            00 

1890 

1              92 

65,015,465 

1878      .        . 

(             00 

8            00 

1891 

1^,.>.,.67 

90,576,918 

1879      . 

1            00 

4            00 

1892 

151,516,098 

98,511,986 

1880      . 

•J            00 

4           00 

1898 

167,544,870 

105,994,577 

1881      . 

^            00 

4            00 

1894 

140,006,484 

89,674,699 

1882      .        . 

i            24 

4            81 

1895 

142,110,288 

84,689,060 

1888      .        . 

IC            28 

e        M 

1896 

118,787,420 

78,908,800 

1884      . 

11            11 

€           ;18 

1897 

116,8M.570 

66,722,140 

1885      .        . 

K            96 

e        89 

1898 

a  97,017,000 

a  49,200,000 

1886 

1(            50 

C            67 

Total  M 

1887      .        . 

12            55 

6            08 

years  . 

$2,551,609,481 

$1,488,102,448 

a  Estimated. 


Life  Insurance 


Life  insurance  in  this  country  is  sold  by  three  classes  of 
organizations  —  regular  level  premium  companies  (so-called), 
assessment  companies,  and  fraternal  orders.  The  number  of 
policies  in  force  in  the  regular  level  premium  or  old  line  com- 
panies Jan.  1, 1898,  was  10,206,577,  representing  $6,326,120,072 
of  insurance.  In  the  assessment  companies  there  were  4,039,062 
members,  with  $7,799,428,000  of  insurance  in  force.  Thirty- 
five  companies  reporting  income  and  disbursements  to  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Department  showed  total  payments  for 
losses,  endowments,  and  annuities  in  1897  of  $92,688,307, 
which,  with  payments  for  lapsed,  surrendered  and  purchased 
policies,  and  dividends  to  policy  holders,  made  a  total  of  all 
payments  to  policy  holders  in  that  year  of  $137,544,815. 
These  companies  paid  in  taxes,  commissions,  and  other  ex- 
penses $67,582,025,  or  an  aggregate  of  $205,866,394  for  all 
disbursements. 

The  insurance  business  of  the  country  is  regulated  and  super- 
vised by  State  officers  —  in  some  States  by  insurance  commis- 
sioners, and  in  others  by  officers  designated  by  law,  as  follows  : 
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8TATB  OPFICIAUB  HAVING  AUTHORITY  IN  INSURANCE  MATTERS 


Bute 


Title 


Address 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticat 

Delaware 

DLst.  of  Colombia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Looisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachosetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma  ^ 

Oregon        ' 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 


Secretary  of  State 
Territorial  Treasurer 
And.  of  State  and  Ins.  Com. 
Insurance  Commissioner 
Auditor  of  State 
Insurance  Commissioner 
Insurance  Commissioner 
Assessor 
State  Treasurer 
Insurance  Commissioner 
State  Treasurer 
Superintendent  of  Insurance 
Auditor  of  State 
Auditor  of  State 
Superintendent  of  Insurance 
Insurance  Commissioner 
Secretary  of  State 
Insurance  Commissioner 
Insurance  Commissioner 
Commissioner  of  Insurance 
Commissioner  of  Insurance 
Insurance  Commissioner 
And.  Pub.  Acc*ts  and  Ins.  Com. 
Superintendent  of  Insurance 
State  Auditor 

Auditor  of  Public  Accounts 
State  Comptroller 
Insurance  Commissioner 
Insurance  Commissioner 
Territorial  Auditor 
Superintendent  of  Insurance 
Secretary  of  State 
Commissioner  of  Insurance 
Superintendent  of  Insurance 
Insurance  Commissioner 
Secretary  of  State 
Insurance  Commissioner 
Insurance  Comminaioner 


Montgomery 

Phcenix 

Little  Rock 

San  Francisco 

Denver 

Hartford 

Laurel 

Washington 

Tallahassee 

Atlanta 

Boise  City 

Springfield 

Indianapolis 

Des  Moines 

Topeka 

Frankfort 

New  Orleans 

Augusta 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Lansing 

St.  Paul 

Jackson 

Jefferson  City 

Helena 

Lincoln 

Carson  City 

Concord 

Trenton 

Santa  F6 

Albany 

Raleigh 

Bismarck 

Columbus 

Guthrie 

Salem 

Harrisburg 

Prnvidence 


y  Google 
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Penflioiui 

The  total  number  of  pensioners  classified  and  compared  for 
the  years  1898  and  1897  ai-e  as  follows : 


1898 


1897 


Widows,  Revolutionary  soldiers    , 
Daughters,  Revolutionary  soldiers 
Survivors  of  War  of  1812      . 
Widows,  War  of  1812   . 
Survivors,  Indian  wars,  1832-1842 
Widows,  Indian  wars,  1832-1842  . 
Survivors,  Mexican  War 
Widows,  Mexican  War . 
Under  general  laws : 

Army  invalids  .        .        .        . 

Widows,  army .        .        .        . 

Navy  invalids   .        .        .        . 

Widows,  navy  .        .        .        . 
Act  of  June  27,  1890 : 

Army  invalids  .        .        .        . 

Army  widows  .        .        .        . 

Navy  invalids    .        .        .        . 

Navy  widows    ,        .        .        . 

Army  nurses     .        .        .        . 
Total 


6 

7 
3 
2,407 
2,019 
4,067 
10,012 
8,143 

7 

9 

7 

2,810 

2,373 

4,288 

10,922 

8,072 

327,080 

92,646 

4,833 

2,300 

336,299 

94,602 

4,788 

2,376 

399,366 

119,786 

14,643 

6,944 

666 

378,609 

110,593 

13,831 

6,766 

663 

993,714 


976,014 


DISBURSEMENTS  FOR  PENSIONS,  FEES  OF  EXAMINING  SURGEONS,  COST 
OF  DISBURSEMENT.  SALARIES,  AND  OTHER  EXPENSES  OF  THE  PEN- 
SION BUREAU,  AND  NUMBER  OF  PENSIONERS  ON  ROLLS,  VARIOUS 
FISCAL  YEARS,  SmCE  JULY  1.  1865 


DiSBUKSBMBN'n 

roK  Pensions 

Fbeb  of  Examintno  Sukobonb 

Fiscal  Ye«r 

Army 

Nayy 

Army                Navy 

1666 
1870 

$15,158,698.64 
29,048,287.00 

$291,951.24 
808,251.78 

)     Paid    firom    Army   and 
VNavy  pensions.    No  sepa- 
)  rata  account  kept 

1880 

55,901,670.42 

787,658.66 

78,161.00 

2,886.00 

1890 

108,809,250.89 

2,285,000.00 

876,108.51 

19,569.11 

1894 

186,495,965.61 

8,490,760.56 

662,678.50 

20,000.00 

1896 

186,156,808.85 

8,650,980.48 

782,681.0* 

25,186.25 

1896 

184,682,175.88 

8,582,999.10 

665,818.97 

7,278.60 

1897 

186,818,914.64 

8,686,802.71 

678,895.44 

(ft) 

1898 

140.924.5M8.7l 

8.727.581.09 

894.249.08 

(b) 

Total  for  whole  neriod 

2  90K.KH.S  ftl  1  ttO 

47««7aftBSfl 

U4««. 516.86 

809.278.11 
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NUMBER  OF  PENSIONERS  IN  EACH  STATE  AND  TERRITORY  AND  IN 
EACH  FOREIGN  COUNTRY  ON  THE  ROLLS  JUNE  80,  1898,  AND  AMOUNT 
PAID  FOR  PENSIONS  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1898  IN  EACH  STATE 
AND  TERRITORY,  AND  EACH  FOREIGN  COUNTRY 
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UNITED  STATES 
PENSION  AGENTS 


Name  and  Agenoj 


Whence 
pointed 


Date  of  Origi- 
nal Appoint- 
ment 


Date  of  Pres- 
ent Appoint- 
ment 


Com- 
pen- 
sation 


1  Connor,  Selden,  Augusta,  Me. 

^Hoitt,  Augustus  J.,  Boston, 
Mass.  .... 

lOrr,  Charles  A.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

^Merriam,  Jonathan,  Chicago, 
111 

1  Jones,  Joseph  W.,  Columbus, 
O 

1  Henry,  Hugh,  Concord,  N.H 

^Sperry,  Emery  F.,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa 

^  Janes,  Oscar  A.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

^Leighty,  Jacob  D.,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

i  Wilder,  John   T.,  KnoxvUle, 

Tenn 

Combs,  Leslie,  Louisville,  Ky. 

iCoe,  Edwin  D.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis 

^Kerwin,  Michael,  New  York, 
N.Y 

iMulhoUand,  St.  Clair  A.,  PhUa- 
delphia.  Pa. 

1  Nesbit,  John  W. ,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

1  Fuller,  Jesse  B.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal 

iLeland,  Cyrus,  jr.,  Topeka, 
Kan 

1  Wilson,  Sidney  L.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.      . 


Me. 

Mass. 

N.Y. 

m. 


o. 
vt. 

Iowa 
Mich. 

Ind. 

Tenn. 
Ky. 

Wis. 

N.Y. 

Pa. 
Pa. 


Cal. 
Kan. 

N.Y. 


Apr.  6,  1897 

Apr.  27, 1898 
Jan. 18, 1898 

Jan. 13, 1898 

July  8,  1898 
Apr.  12, 1898 

July  21, 1898 
Mar.  8, 1897 

Aug.  21, 1897 

Nov.  8,  1897 
May  3,  1896 

Sept.  16, 1897 

Apr.  30, 1898 

Mar.  9,  1894 
Dec.  18, 1897 

July  18, 1898 

July  20,1897 

Jan.  22,1885 


Apr.  6,  1897 

Apr.  27, 1898 
Jan.  13, 1898 

Jan.  13, 1898 

July  8,  1898 
Apr.  12, 1898 

July  21, 1898 
Mar.  8,  1897 

Jan.  13, 1898 

Jan.  13,1898 
May  3,  1898 

Jan.  13,1898 

Apr.  30, 1898 

Mar.  9,  1898 
Dec.  18, 1897 

July  18, 1898 

July  20, 1897 

Feb.  1,  1898 


14,000 

4,000 
4,000 

4,000 

4,000 
4,000 
f 

4,000 
4,000 

4,000 

4,000 
4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 
4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 
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Fees  must  be  paid  In  advance,  and  are  as  follows :  On  filing  each  origi- 
nal application  for  a  patent,  915.  On  issuing  each  original  patent,  $20.  In 
desgn  cas^  :  For  3  years  and  6  months,  $10 ;  for  7  years,  $15  ;  for  14 
j^LTs,  $30.  On  filing  each  caveat,  $10.  On  every  application  for  the  reissue 
of  a  patent,  $30.  On  filing  each  disclaimer,  $10.  For  certified  copies  of 
patents  and  other  papers  in  manuscript,  10  cents  per  hundred  words ;  for 
certified  copies  of  printed  patents,  80  cents.  For  uncertified  printed 
copies  of  specifications  and  drawings  of  patents,  for  single  copies,  or  any 
numher  of  nnclajssified  copies,  5  cents  each ;  for  copies  by  subclasses, 
3  cents  each  ;  by  classes,  2  cents  each,  and  for  the  entire  set  of  patentii 
iamedf  in  one  order,  1  cent  each.  For  recording  every  assignment,  agree- 
ment, power  of  attorney,  or  other  pi^r,  of  300  words  or  under,  $1  ;  of 
over  300  and  under  1000  words,  $2 ;  of  over  1000  words,  $3.  For  copies 
of  drawings,  the  reasonable  cost  of  making  them.  The  Patent  Office  is 
prepared  to  furnish  positive  blue-print  photographic  copies  of  any  draw- 
ing, foreign  or  domestic,  in  the  possession  of  the  office,  in  sizes  and  at 
rates  as  follows :  Large  size,  10  x  15  inches,  26  cents ;  medium  size, 
7x11  inches,  16  cents ;  small  size,  5x8  inches,  6  cents.  An  order  for 
small-sized  copies  can  be  filled  only  when  it  relates  to  the  drawings  of  an 
H^plication  for  patent. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  patents,  etc.,  issued 
daring  yarious  qilendar  years  since  1862 : 


PATBnS  AHB  ClSTIFlOATlt  OT  BsOUTBATlOlf  IMim> 

Tear 

PlKt0llt> 

Designs 

Bels- 
•uet 

Totel 
PittenU 

Trade- 
mtrlu 

Labels 

Total 

Oertifl. 

cates 

1852      .       . 
1860      .       . 
1870       .        . 

IffiO 

1890       .        . 

1S91 

1899       .        . 

199S 

1894 

1886 

1896 

1897 

1898 

890 

18,167 
18,986 
80.888 
88,888 
88,661 
88,768 
19.876 
80  888 
81,867 
88.098 
80.40i 

109 

188 

787 

516 

886 

886 

»17 

908 

988 

1,116 

1,446 

1,681 

1,808 

80 

888 

419 

606 

84 

80 

81 

99 

64 

69 

61 

66 

60 

1,019 
4,n8 
18,888 
18,947 
86,898 
88,844 
88.569 
88,769 
88,867 
88,067 
88,878 
88,794 
88,267 

181 
849 
1,415 
1,762 
1,787 
1.677 
1,806 
1,829 
1,81B 
1,671 
1.288 

208 

804 

a  187 

6 

8 

b\ 

eU 

<f200 

121 
662 
1,719 
1,S99 
1,748 
1,677 
1,806 
1,882 
1.846 
1,701 
1,478' 

a  Beglstratkni  of  labels  praetlcallT  ceased  May  87, 1891,  under  decision  of  United  States 
8apr«me  Court  In  Hlggins  et  aL  v.  Keoffel  et  al.  (66  CO.,  1189). 
^82  PrlnU.  e  16  Prints.  d  86  Prints. 

Nors. — Tlie  nnmber  of  patents  granted  prior  to  the  commencement  of  this  series  of 
Bombering  (J  oly  ^  1886)  was  9967. 

The  whole  number  of  original  patents,  including  designs,  issued  up  to 
Dec  31,  1896,  was  646,786. 


Iiiftnictioii 

[Tables  are  from  Beports  of  Commissioner  of  Education] 

Each  State  of  the  Union  has  a  system  of  free  public  schools 
established  by  law.     The  work  of  these  is  hurgely  supple- 
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mented  by  private  and  parochial  schools.  Nevertheless,  owing 
partly  to  the  former  existence  of  slavery,  and  partly  to  the 
constant  influx  of  numbers  of  uneducated  immigrants,  there 
exists  a  large  mass  still  totally  ignorant  of  the  first  elements 
of  education.  According  to  the  census  of  1880,  in  the  whole 
country,  out  of  a  total  population  above  ten  years  of  age  of 
36,761,607,  4,923,451  (13.4  per  cent)  were  returned  as  unable 
to  read,  and  6,239,958  (17  per  cent)  as  unable  to  write. 

The  figures  of  the  eleventh  census,  taken  in  1890,  show  that 
the  rate  of  illiteracy  was  reduced  during  the  decade  to  13.3  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population  ten  years  of  age  and  over.  The 
following  table  gives  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States,  the  number  and  per  cent  of  each  element  going  to 
make  up  this  population,  the  population  of  each  ten  years  of 
age  and  over,  tiie  number  and  per  cent  of  illiterates  to  each : 


— 

Total 
Popalation 

Percent 

of  Total 

Popoia- 

tlon 

POPULATIOM  10  YbABS  OF  AOB 
AH©  OVBE 

Total 

ILLITBEATB8 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Native  whites     . 
Foreign  whites  . 
Colored      . 

46,862,023 
9,121,867 
7,638,360 

73.2 
14.6 
12.2 

33,144,187 

8,786,887 
6,482,486 

2,066,003 
1,147,671 
3,112,128 

6.2 
13.1 
66.8 

Total 

62,622,260 

- 

47,413,669 

6,324,702 

13.3 

The  United  States  Government  makes  no  direct  appropri- 
ation of  moneys  for  the  support  of  the  elementary  public 
schools,  except  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  has  set  aside 
for  that  purpose  in  each  of  the  newer  States  a  certain  portion 
of  the  public  domain,  two  "sections"  (or  square  miles)  in  each 
township  six  miles  square,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  which 
form  the  chief  part  of  the  permanent  school  funds  of  those 
States,  the  income  alone  being  used  for  the  support  of  the 
schools.  This  income  is  supplemented  by  State  and  local  tax- 
ation, so  that  it  constitutes  about  five  per  cent  of  the  total 
school  revenue  of  all  the  States.  In  1896-97  the  amount  ex- 
pended on  public  schools  was  3187,320,602.  The  Universities 
and  colleges  had  an  income  of  $18,972,414  from  productive 
funds,  from  fees,  and  from  United  States  Government,  State, 
or  municipal  appropriations.  The  schools  of  technology  had 
an  income  of  $3,500,190,  and  the  colleges  for  women,  $3,135,- 
842. 

^  Digitized  by  VjOOQ It: 


TOTAL  KUMBEB  OF  PUPILS  AND  STUDENTS  OP  ALL  GRADES  IN  BOTH 
PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  80HOOU9  AND  CJOLLEGES,  1896-97 

[The  duci£cftUon  of  SUtes  made  qm  of  la  the  followinff  Uble  is  the  same  £&  that  adopted 
br  the  United  Sutea  censas,  and  Is  as  follows :  Norih  Atlantic  DirUion :  Maine, 
Kew  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut.  New  Yoric,  New 
Jener,  and  Pennsylvania.  JSotUh  Atlantic  IHviHon  :  Delaware,  Maryland,  District 
of  Colombia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Florida.  South  Central  DivMon:  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma.  Iforth  Central  IHHHon :  Ohio,  Indiana, 
ininoia,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota.  Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  and  Kansas.  Western  DiHHon:  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California.] 


Pdpils  KBcaiviMO  Elsmsn- 

tjuiy  Imbtbuotion  (Primary 

and  Grammar  Grades) 

PiTPlLS  BBOEIVINO   SbOOND- 
ABY  iNSTKUCTION  (High- 

school  Grade)  i 

Divldon 

PabUo 

Private 

(largely 

estimated) 

Public* 

Private  (in 

Academies, 

Seminaries, 

etc.) 

1 

8 

8 

4 

5 

The  United  States    . 
North  Atlantic  Division    .       . 
South  Atlantie  Division     . 
South  Central  Division      .       . 
North  Central  Division      .       . 
Western  DlvialoD               .       . 

14,848,059 

1,209,867 

480,450 

164.446 

8,418,765 
8,049,766 
8,695,894 
5,876,918 
702,816 

608,882 
88,810 
145,041 
480,120 
42,064 

189,118 
81,450 
81,885 

814,291 
24,215 

49,bl7 
24,487 
81,806 
49,862 
8,484 

Divlston 

StCDBNTS  BSOSIVINO  HiOBKB  IK8T«UCTI0N 

ni  inrivnaims  and 

00LUOIB> 

IN  BOHOOLS  OF  MBDl- 

OWB,  LAW,  AND 

THBOLOOT  • 

IN  NOBMAL  BOnOOLB^ 

Pub- 
llc« 

Pri- 
vate 

Total 

Pub- 

Pri- 
vate 

Total 

Pub- 
lic 

Pri- 
vate* 

Total 

1 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

18 

18 

14 

The  United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division 
1  Sooth  AtlanticDivision 

Sooth  Central  Division 
,  North  Central  Division 
'  Western  Division 

87,654 

69,480 

97,184 

7,706 

45,548 

58,249 

48,199 

24,181 

•67,880 

4,781 
8,489 
8,668 
18,099 
8,688 

85,498 
9,878 
11,884 
80,158 
8,718 

80,879 
18,861 
18,886 
88,257 
6,851 

288 
687 
946 
5,107 
788 

17,867 
5,911 
4,546 

16,420 
1,299 

17,600 
6,598 
5,492 

21,627 
2,068 

17,651 
8,748 
8,016 

15,818 
8,971 

2,247 
1,817 
4,600 
14,817 
800 

19,898 
5,660 
7,516 

80,685 
8,771 

Division 

SlTMMABT  OW 

HlOSKB  (in* 

chiding  No^ 

mal)lR- 

BTBUOnON 

SUMMABT  or  PlTPlLS 
BY  GbADB 

SVMMABT 

AOOOBDINO  TO 

CONTBOL 

Gband 
Total 

^  I 

Prl- 

Elemen- 

Sec- 

„  Highei 

Publ 

io     pn 

vate 

y  Google 
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UNITED  STATES 


^  Including  pupils  in  preparatory  or  academic  departments  of  higher  institutions,  public 
and  private,  ana  excluding  elementary  pupils,  who  are  classed  In  columns  2  and  8. 

*  This  is  made  up  from  the  returns  of  individual  high  schools,  and  is  somewhat  too 
small,  as  there  are  many  secondary  pupils  outside  the  completely  organized  high  schools 
whom  there  are  no  means  of  enumerating. 

>  Including  collef^es  for  women,  agricultural  and  mechanical  (land-grant)  colleges,  and 
scientific  schools.  Studento  in  law,  theological,  and  medical  departmente  are  excluded, 
being  tabulated  in  columns  9-11.  Studente  in  academic  and  preparatory  departmente  are 
also  excluded,  being  tabulated  in  columns  4  and  5. 

*  Mainly  Stete  universities  and  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges. 

>  Incluaing  schools  of  dentistry,  pharmacy,  and  veterinary  medicine. 

«  Mainly  in  schools  or  departmente  of  medicine  and  law  attached  to  Stete  universities. 
'  Non-professional  pupils  in  normal  schools  are  included  In  columns  4  and  5. 

*  Private  normal  scnools  are,  with  few  exceptions,  scarcely  superior  to  the  ordinary  sec- 
ondary schools. 

^  There  are,  in  addition  to  this  number,  22,654  studento  taking  normal  courses  in  univer- 
sities, colleges,  and  public  and  private  high  scuiools. 


POPULATION   AND  ENROLLMENT,  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE,  AND 
NUMBER  AND  SEX  OF  TEACHERS  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS,  1896-97 


Stete  or  Territory 

Esti- 
mated 
Total 
Popula- 
tion 
in  1897 

Pupfls 
enrolled 

in  the 
Common 
Schools 

Per  Cent 
of  the 

Popula- 
tion 

enrolled 

Average 
Daily 

Attend- 
ance 

Tkaorbm 

Male 

Female 

Total 

United  Stetes. 
Nortii  Atiantic  Division 
South  Atiantic  Division 
South  Central  Division  . 
North  Central  Division . 
Western  Division  . 

North  Atiantic  Division : 

Maine.        .       .        . 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont    . 

Massachusette    . 

Rhode  Island      . 

Connecticut 

New  York .        .       . 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 
South  Atiantic  Division : 

Delaware  c . 

Maryland    . 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia      . 

West  Virginia  6 

North  Carolina  6 

South  Carolina  . 

pSrida*    !    ;    .* 

South  Central  Division : 
Kentucky  b 
Tennessee  b 
Alabama     . 
Mississippi  (2      .       . 
Louisiana   . 
Texas  6 
Arkansas    . 
Oklahoma  . 
IndUn  Territory 

71,874.142 

14,652,492 

20.58 

10.089,620 

181,886 

271.947 

408,888 

I9,947,8mi 
9,782,882 
12,844,600 
24,988,600 
8,915,860 

8,545,164 
2,070,287 
2,724,946 
5,587,456 
724,689 

17.77 
21.27 
21.22 
22.41 

18.60 

2,529,086 
1,274,579 
1,840,001 
8,928,779 
517,175 

18,781 
20,428 
82,011 
58,994 
6,227 

79,508 
26,180 
28,464 
122,499 
15.851 

98,284 
46,558 
60,476 
176,498 
21,578 

657,800 

898,700 

888,000 

2,684.000 

895,700 

840,100 

6,851,000 

1,768,000 

6,070,000 

178,200 
1,179,000 

277,782 
1,704,000 

849,800 

1,768,000 

1,274,000 

ft2,015,000 

4^7,600 

1,998,000 
1,877,000 
1,741,000 
1,481,000 
1,258,000 
2,979,000 
1,290,000 
280,600 

182,189 

64,207 

65,849 

489,867 

62,887 

148,921 

1,208,199 

294,880 

1,189,765 

88,174 
229,947 

42,995 
867,817 
215,665 
870,920 
258,188 
446,171 
105,415 

400,126 
481,585 
819,526 
850,615 
169.947 
616,568 
816,270 
70,809 

20.10 
16.10 
19.62 
16.69 
15.75 
17.14 
17.66 
16.67 
18.78 

19.16 
19.60 
15.60 
21.58 
25.40 
21.04 
20.26 
22.14 
21.19 

20.08 
25.66 
18.86 
24.62 
18.56 
20.70 
24.58 
25.06 

96,571 
47,717 
50,465 
884,945 
49.224 
101,068 
820,254 
191,776 
887,071 

a22,608 
188,627 

88,818 
218,421 
141,081 
281,725 
182,659 
246,688 

69,477 

286,861 
838,176 
a218,000 
202,688 
124,128 
440,249 
195,609 
089,400 

al,257 

202 

846 

1,120 

198 

a5442 

5,461 

804 

8,901 

fl218 
1,118 
147 
8,018 
8,828 
4,294 
2,245 
a4,485 
1,080 

4,962 
5,121 
04,680 
8,647 
1,425 
6,815 
4,670 
885 

o5,470 
2,509 
2,085 

11,728 

1,619 

a68.680 

28,924 
6,065 

18,628 

a622 
8,728 
924 
6,562 
2,6-26 
8,591 
2,72S 
a4,776 
1,578 

5,247 
4,014 
a2,587 
4,208 
2,257 
6,402 
2,511 
1,288 

6,727 
2,711 
2.881 

12,843 

1,817 

a54,072 

84,885 
5,869 

27,429 

S40 
4,8:?6 
1,071 
9,575 
6,454 
7,885 
4,973 
9,261 
2,658 

10,209 
ff.l85 
7,128 
7,855 
8,682 

18,217 
7,181 
2,078 

a  Approzimatoly. 
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POPULATION  ANB   ENROLLMENT,  AVERAGE 

DAILY 

ATTENDANC 

E.  AND 

NUMBER  AND  SEX  OF- TEACHERS  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS,   1896-97 - Cont. 

EsU- 
mated 

Pupils 
enrolled 

Per  Cent 
of  the 

Average 

State  or  Territory 

Total 
Popula- 

inl897 

in  the 
Common 
Schools 

Popula- 
tion 
enrolled 

Dally 
Attend- 
ance 

1 

Male 

Female 

Total 

North  Central  DlTision : 

Ohio    .... 

8,884,000 

826,650 

21.64 

607,804 

10,816 

14,900 

26,216 

Indiana 

2,244,000 

651,078 

24.68 

402,747 

7.116 

7,987 

16,062 

DliDOiB 

4,504,000 

930,426 

20.04 

706,481 

7,196 

18,846 

26,641 

Michigan     . 

2,24«;000 

491,812 

21.90 

0847,219 

8,668 

12,088 

J'^^S^ 

Wisconsin  . 

2,072,000 

42«,666 

20.69 

378,968 

2,603 

9.876 

12,877 

Minnesota  . 

1,700,000 

871,880 

21.88 

286,497 

3.446 

8,798 

11,288 

Iowa  .... 

2,101,000 

646,886 

26.08 

847,620 

6,824 

33,308 

38,082 

Missouri     . 

8,086,000 

678,162 

22.17 

490,481 

6,972 

8,966 

14,988 

North  DakoU  b . 

808,600 

67,088 

18.80 

88,478 

1,048 

1,984 

8,027 

South  Dakota  6  . 

842,900 

89,001 

26.96 

a64,600 

1,821 

8,187 

4,608 

Nebraska    .        .        . 

1,181,000 

266,276 

28.64 

171,442 

2,614 

6,888 

9,847 

Kansas 

1,829,000 

867,690 

27.67 

264,002 

4,188 

7,488 

11,616 

Western  DivlaloD  : 

Montana 

239,400 

81,486 

18.70 

621,200 

316 

804 

1,020 

Wyoming  b 

99,700 

11,682 

11.63 

a7,70O 

106 

860 

466 

Colorado     . 

664,800 

100,880 

17.86 

069,600 

O780 

o2,840 

8,120 

New  Mexico 

174,900 

24,166 

18.81 

19,849 

828 

277 

606 

Arizona 

80,660 

18,861 

16.67 

10,489 

.     116 

388 

864 

Utah  .... 

260,700 

69  228 

26.66 

48,816 

484 

698 

1,177 

Nevada        .        .       . 

41,610 

6,860 

16.49 

4,146 

89 

366 

804 

Idaho. 

188,100 

81,888 

28.09 

22,646 

298 

496 

798 

Washlnetoo  b     . 
Oregon  d     . 
Caltfomia    . 

479,700 

90,118 

18.79 

68,212 

1,184 

8,061 

8,346 

878,800 

87,212 

28.08 

61,721 

1,287 

3,080 

8,817 

1,467,000 

267,929 

17.69 

188,&49 

1,890 

6,788 

7,178 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  DAYS  TAUGHT,  SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS,  VALUE  SCHOOL 
PROPERTY,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAXATION  — CO.MMON  SCHOOLS,  1896-97 


State  or  Territory 

Aver- 
age 

Days 

the 

Schools 

were 

kept 

AVKBAQB 

Monthly 

Salakies  op 

Tsaohkm 

Value  of 
PubUc 
School 

Property 

Raised 

fromSUte 

Taxes 

Raised 

from  Local 

Taxes 

Raised 

from  Other 

Sources, 

State  and 

Local,  etc. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

United  States   . 

140.4 

$44.62 

$88.88 

$469,069,086 

$86,062,688 

$127,960,761 

$25,617,949 

'North  Atlantic  Division 
'SooA  Atlantic  Division 
tSooth  Central  Division 
.North  Central  Division 
Western  Divlston  .    . 

172.9 
111.8 
93.8 
151-3 
141.5 

66.86 
81.11 
41.21 
46.14 
69.42 

40.86 
80.80 
84.60 
87.46 
62.96 

187,006,486 
20,274,814 
21,003,126 

306,177,996 
86,607.666 

12,600,812 
4,068,786 
8,046,229 
7,273,916 
8,099,291 

49,878,880 
6,816,827 
4,016,761 

69,871,812 
8,878,041 

11,600,885 
1,876,069 
1.889,748 
9,710,627 
1»641,760 

KPENDITURE8  FOR  s'lTES,  BUILDINGS,  AND  FURNITURE,  FOR  TEACHERS' 
SALARIES,  AND  FOB   OTHER  PURPOSES  — COMMON  SCHOOLS,  189^-97 


I  Expended  |  Expended 


l^^.l'^:  lExpendedl^Pf:?.^.? I 
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UNITED  STATES 


ENROLLMENT,  AYERAGB  ATTENDANCE.  LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  TERM.  NUMBEI 
OF  TEACHERS,  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  SCHOOLS  IN  CITIES  OF  8000  IN 
HABITANTS  AND  OVER,  1896-97  a 


Cities  of 


City 

School 

Sys- 

Enroll- 
ment in 
PubUc 
Day 

Schools 

Average 
DaUy 

Attend- 
ance 

Aver- 
age 
Lencrth 

School 

Teachers 

AND 
SUPEBVISOBB 

Expendi- 
ture for 
Super- 
vision and 
Teaching 

Expendi- 
ture for  A  I] 

Purposes 
(Payment 

of  Loans 
and  Bond^ 

tems 

Male 

Female 

Excepted) 

601 

8.600.875 

2,687,75S 

188.9 

9,682 

68,844 

♦48,772,485 

1^.866.092 

288 

1,697,615 

1,259.044 

190.7 

4,18(1 

82,870 

2JJ,274,b4;i 

44,418,713 

48 

254,787 

184,829 

185.9 

-75y 

4,744 

8,015,502 

4,202,82C 

52 

198,874 

142,602 

178.2 

646 

8,296 

2,188,725 

2,775,57C 

287 

1,247.867 

958,142 

190.4 

8,879 

24,197 

16,980,866 

28,898,89C 

86 

196,782 

148,161 

1M.2 

66b 

8,787 

8,867.54" 

5.075.581 

10 

24,475 

18,406 

175.8 

81 

596 

289,875 

405,26S 

6 

16,261 

11,847 

178.4 

60 

841 

216,14S 

810,925 

2 

8,82S 

2,882 

186.8 

18 

86 

60,092 

101, 80C 

51 

812,191 

248,228 

192.8 

894 

6,662 

6,158,841 

9,899,687 

9 

49,879 

82,824 

185.1 

177 

968 

697,718 

1,877,964 

19 

74,624 

64,760 

192.7 

211 

1,610 

1,046.010 

1,864,9SS 

61 

676,852 

495,254 

192.2 

1,666 

12,815 

9,485,45S 

19,528,61^ 

22 

146,940 

101,550 

198.6 

256 

2,684 

1,721,979 

2,889,1 7J! 

68 

895,065 

294.298 

187.9 

988 

7,168 

4,665,224 

8,595,241 

1 

10,749 

8,104 

194.0 

8 

221 

109,716 

176,291 

4 

81,780 

66,497 

196.7 

169 

1,668 

1,079,592 

1,506.701 

2 

42,995 

88,283 

182.7 

190 

880 

748.29S 

1,117,68^ 

10 

84,286 

26,921 

185.7 

108 

649 

808,854 

886,68t 

8 

10,581 

7,579 

182.2 

25 

214 

96,404) 

162,981 

6 

10,681 

7,488 

174.2 

88 

198 

74,491 

»1,17« 

4 

11,614 

9,605 

176.6 

86 

178 

87,559 

114,12* 

9 

40,858 

80,075 

188.4 

128 

658 

448,908 

664,865 

4 

11.898 

7.882 

157.1 

72 

198 

76,684 

94,06i 

11 

60,284 

87,688 

190.2 

156 

919 

681,669 

870,87« 

6 

28,828 

20,950 

179.6 

118 

461 

800,651 

867,10( 

6 

18,079 

10,646 

170.7 

61 

281 

184,168 

168,86; 

5 

8,418 

6,725 

177.9 

41 

148 

70,536 

105,88', 

8 

82,744 

28,766 

168.8 

49 

661 

886,650 

410.16i 

16 

47,228 

84,882 

174.8 

190 

728 

685,755 

689,241 

4 

12.219 

8,216 

177.8 

89 

165 

116,647 

164,94^ 

1 

1,084 

886 

188.9 

7 

18 

8.749 

14.64,' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

< 

46 

240,491 

198,818 

186.8 

721 

4,724 

8,881,988 

6,492,88; 

80 

106,006 

69,490 

199.2 

400 

1,944 

1,264,621 

2,887,815 

89 

819,600 

260,840 

196.7 

798 

6,260 

6,167,999 

8,664,68^ 

80 

126,607 

94,811 

189.4 

298 

2,458 

1,407,887 

2,527,54< 
1.678,70S 

21 

100,142 

78,268 

186.8 

291 

1,889 

1,212,058 

10 

78,778 

61,418 

188.2 

210 

1,676 

1,222,044 

l,811,94t 

22 

66,874 

62,095 

181.6 

181 

1,488 

838,622 

1.418,87( 

16 

182,667 

96,119 

190.4 

275 

2,460 

1,678,861 

8,148,85^ 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

< 

1 

1,869 

1,426 

180.0 

5 

46 

27,070 

40,7&{ 

10 

87,807 

28,190 

179.7 

78 

668 

486,990 

689,9SS 

18 

40,687 

82,188 

169.6 

122 

661 

894,886 

642.90$ 

8 

8,209 

6,974 

177.7 

29 

161 

187,602 

292,(KM 

1 

1,079 

880 

174.9 

8 

26 

21,136 

27,24^ 

9 
0 
0 

87.064 

0 

179.6 

110 
0 
0 

686 
0 
0 

686,412 
0 
0 

1,017.94$ 

0 

< 

2 

16.488 

12^ 

178.6 

68 

261 

190,485 

828.06^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

< 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

{ 

4 

18,968 

18,961 

180.2 

64 

846 

886,961 

457,87< 

8 

18.816 

10,866 

192.7 

46 

274 

217,024 

828,404 

14 

102,286 

76,926 

187.7 

868 

1,988 

1,977,977 

2,629.601 

United  SUtes  .  .  . 
North  AtlanUo  Division  . 
South  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Central  Division  . 
North  Central  Division  . 
Western  Division  .  .  . 
North  Atlantic  Diylslon : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire  .    .    . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts     .    .    . 

Rhode  Island  .    .    .    . 

Connecticut    .    .    .    . 

New  York 

New  Jersey    .    .    .    . 

Pennsylvania .  .  .  . 
South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia    . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia     .    .    . 

North  Carolina    .    .    . 

South  Carolina    .    .    . 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory .  .  . 
North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota     .    .    . 

South  Dakota .    .    .    . 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico    .    .    .    . 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho      

Washington    .    .    .    . 

Oreffon 

CaliforoU 


a  Statistics  of  this  table  also  included  In  three  preceding  tables. 
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Class  of  Schools 

Schools 

Instruotors 

Stadente 

Oradaates 

Theologieal 

167 

980 

a  8,178 

1,672 

Law 

7T 

744 

610,449 

8,016 

Medical 

160 

8,986 

24,877 

6.564 

Dental 

48 

826 

6,460 

1,640 

Phannaeentical          .... 

48 

862 

8,426 

1,006 

Veteiinanr 

Norse  tratnlng 

Total 

12 

166 

864 

180 

298 

7,268 

2,498 

786 

7,061 

60,612 

16,626 

a  198  of  these  were  women. 


M81  of  these  wwe  women. 


SUMMABY  OF  STATISTICS  OF  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS.  BY  CLASSES, 
FOR  1896-07 


Class  of  Schools                ' 

Schools 

Instructors 

Students 

Graduates 

Bcffular 

Homoeopathic 

Eclectic 

Phjslomedical 

Total 

118 
21 
9 
2 

8,142 
682 
218 
49 

21,488 

2,088 

789 

112 

4,779 
617 
288 
86 

160 

8,986 

24,877 

6,664 

Enrollment  in  Other  Schools 

City  evening  Bchools 183,168 

Business  schools 77,053 

^Indian  schools 22,964 

Schools  for  defective  classes 22,624 

Reform  schools 24,426 

Benevolent  institutions,   chiefly  orphan  asylums  that  do  not 

send  to  the  public  schools  in  their  vicinities  ....  13,309 

MisceUaQeoos 49,650 

Total 893^ 
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NUMBER  OP  nn)IAN  SCHOOLS  AND  AVERAGE  ATl^NDANCE,  1877  TO  1898  > 


BoAKOiMa  Schools 

Day  Schools* 

Totals 

Tear 

Number 

Average 
Attendance 

Namber 

Average 
Attendance 

Number 

Average 
Attendance 

1877  . 

48 

102 

150 

8,508 

1878  . 

49 

119 

■ 

168 

4,142 

1879  . 

02 

107 

159 

4.448 

1880  . 

60 

109 

169 

4,661 

1881   . 

68 

106 

174 

4,976 

1882  . 

71 

8,077 

76 

1,687 

147 

4,714 

1888  . 

80 

8,798 

88 

1,898 

168 

6,686 

1884  . 

87 

4,728 

98 

2,287 

186 

6,960 

1886  . 

114 

6,201 

86 

1,942 

200 

8,148 

1886  . 

116 

7.260 

99 

2,870 

214 

9,680 

1887  . 

117 

8,020 

110 

2,500 

227 

10,520 

1888  . 

126 

8,705 

107 

2,716 

288 

11,420 

1889  . 

186 

9,146 

106 

2,406 

289 

11,662 

1890  . 

140 

9,866 

106 

2,867 

246 

12,282 

1891  . 

146 

11,426 

110 

2,168 

266 

18,688 

1892  . 

149 

12,429 

126 

2,746 

275 

15,167 

1898  . 

166 

18,685 

119 

2,668 

276 

16,808 

1894  . 

167 

14,457 

116 

2,689 

272 

17,220 

1895  . 

157 

15,061 

126 

8,127 

282 

18,188 

1896  . 

156 

15,688 

140 

8,679 

296 

19.262 

1897  . 

145 

15.026 

148 

8.650 

288 

18.676 

1898  .        .        . 

148 

16,112 

147 

8,586 

295 

19,648 

^  Some  of  the  figures  In  this  table  as  printed  prior  to  1896  were  taken  from  reports  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools.  As  revised,  they  are  all  taken  from  the  reports  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.    Prior  to  1882  the  figures  Include  the  New  York  schools. 

*  Indian  children  attending  public  schools  are  Included  in  the  average  attendance,  but  the 
schools  are  not  included  in  the  number  of  schools. 

Newspapers 

The  number  of  newspapers  published  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
in  1898,  as  shown  by  the  statistics  in  **  RowelPs  American  Newspaper 
Directory,*'  was  21,300,  the  Canadian  publications  numbering  890.  The 
classification,  however,  is  not  carried  through  the  statements  for  the  dif- 
ferent publications.  Thus  for  the  United  States  and  Canada  there  were 
16,324  weeklies,  2734  monthlies,  2214  dailies,  324  semi-monthlies,  415 
semi-weeklies,  156  quarterlies,  80  bi-weeklies,  67  bi-monthlies,  and  43 
tri-weeklies. 

The  total  number  of  publications  for  each  State  and  Canada  is  as 
follows : 


Alabama   . 

219 

Indian  Territory 

70 

Alaska       . 

6 

Indiana     . 

860 

Arizona     . 

48 

Iowa 

1,053 

Arkansas  . 

263 

Kansas 

703 

California . 

684 

Kentucky  . 

318 

Canada      . 

899 

Louisiana  . 

181 

Colorado   . 

310 

Maine 

165 

Connecticut 

201 

Maryland  . 

208 

Delaware  . 

42 

Massachusetts 

616 

District  of  Columbia 

71 

Michigan  . 

786 

Florida      . 

164 

Minnesota 

601 

Georgia     . 

367 

Mississippi 

211 

Idaho 

74 

Missouri    . 

1,084 

niinoiB      . 

1,619 

Montana   . 
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699 

South  Carolina . 

126 

28 

South  Dakota    . 

261 

3 

103 

Tennessee 

296 

391 

Texas 

768 

67 

Utah. 

74 

2,oia 

Vermont   . 

84 

264 

Virginia    . 

272 

142 

Washington 

213 

.     1,192 

West  Virginia 

176 

108 

Wisconsin 

619 

204 

Wyoming  . 

41 

.     1,480 
69 

Total  . 

.   21,360 

Xebraska  . 
Nevada 

New  Hunpshire 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina , 
North  Dakota 
Ohio  . 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 

Beligion 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  guarantees  the  free 
exercise  of  religious  profession  and  worship,  and  this  guaranty 
is  repeated  in  the  Constitutions  of  the  forty-five  States.  Nearly 
all  the  sects  and  religious  denominations  existing  in  Europe 
are  represented  in  the  United  States.  At  the  census  of  1880 
there  were  86,132  Protestant  and  6975  Roman  Catholic 
churches;  70,864  Protestant  ministers,  and  6366  Roman 
Catholic  clergy.  The  Protestants  returned  8,975,260  "raem- 
hers,"  or  communicants;  adding  to  this  an  estimate  of  the 
families  of  members  and  of  adherents,  the  total  attached  to 
Protestantism  would  probably  be  about  30,000,000.  In  1870 
there  were  in  all  63,082  churches,  of  which  3806  were  Roman 
Catholic;  and  in  the  same  year  the  number  of  "sittings" 
returned  was  21,665,062,  of  which  1,990,514  were  in  Roman 
Catholic  churches.  There  were  in  all  45  separate  religious 
bodies  returned  in  1880. 

For  1890  ther  church  statistics  were  more  complete.  As 
there  has  been  no  statement  for  the  whole  country  since  then, 
they  are  here  reproduced  quite  fully. 

The  term  "organizations"  inclndes  churches  or  congregations,  and 
also  missions  and  chapels,  when  they  have  a  form  of  organization. 

By  "edifices"  Is  meant  all  buildings  owned  and  used  for  religious 
worship.  Two  or  more  denominations  are  often  joint  owners  of  an  edifice 
and  its  belongings.    The  fractions  do  not  appear  in  the  tables. 

-"Seating  capacity"  indicates  the  number  of  persons  a  building  will 
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There  are  in  all  143  denominations  specified,  and  281  independent 
Lutheran  congregations,  and  156  miscellaneous  independent  congrega- 
tions, with  111,036  ministers,  165,177  organizations,  and  20,612,806 
communicants  or  members. 

NUMBER  OF  MINISTERS,  ORGANIZATIONS,  COMMUNICANTS  OR  MEMBERS,  AND 
CHURCH  EDIFICES  (WITH  APPROXIMATE  SEATING  CAPACITY),  AND  VALUE 
OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY,  BY  DENOMINATIONAL  FAMILIES:  1890 


Church  Edifices 

Denominational  Families 

Num- 
ber of 
Min- 
isters 

Num- 
ber of 
Organl- 
zaaons 

Value  of 
Church 
Property 

Number 

of 
Communl- 

cantfl  or 
Members 

Num- 
ber 
(a) 

Approxi- 
mate Seat- 

Total 

Adventlste  («  bodies)     . 

111,086 

166.177 

142,521 

048,564.868 

$679,680,189 

20,612.806 

1,8«W 

1,757 

774 

190,748 

1,286,846 

60,491 

Baptists  (18  bodies) 
Brethren  (River)  (8  bodies)    . 

25,&16 

42,909 

87,671 

11,668,019 

82,828,128 

8,712,464* 

165 

111 

70 

22.105 

81,860 

8,427 

Brethren  (Plymouth)  (4  bodies)    . 
CathoUcs  (7  bodies) 

814 

■— 

1,465 

6,661 

9,196 

10,276 

8,816 

8,874,907 

118,871,866 

6,257,871 

Catholic  Apostolic  .        .        .        . 

9b 

10 

8 

750 

66,060 

1,894 

Chinese  temples     .       .       .        . 
Christadelphlans     .       .       .       . 

47 

47 

62,000 



68 

4 

950 

2,700 

1,277 

Christians  (2  bodies)       . 
Christian  Missionary  Association  . 

1,485 

1,424 

1,098 

847,697 

1,775,202 

108,722 

10 

18 

11 

8,800 

8,900 

7M 

Christian  ScIenUsts 

26 

221 

7 

1,500 

40,666 

8,724 

Christian  Union      .        .        .        . 

188 

294 

184 

68,000 

284,460 

18,214 

Church  of  God  (Wlnebrennerian) . 

522 

479 

888 

115,530 

648,186 

22,611 

Church  l'riumphant(Schwelnf\irth) 
Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem 

12 

15,000 

8&4 

119 

154 

88 

20,810 

1,886,465 

7,096 

Communistic  societies  (8  bodies)  . 

82 

40 

9,460 

106,800 

4,049 

ConfH'egatlonalists .... 
Disciples  of  Christ. 

5,058 

4,868 

4,786 

1,663,080 

48,aS6,487 

612,771 

8,778 

7,246 

5,824 

1,609.462 

12,206,088 

641,051 

Dunkards  (4  bodies) 

2,088 

989 

1,016 

414,036 

1,862,681 

78,795 

Evangelical  Association . 

1,285 

2,810 

1,899 

479,885 

4,785,680 

188,818 

Friends  (4  bodies)  .        .        .        . 

1,277 

1,056 

995 

802,218 

4,541,884 

107,208 

Friends  of  the  Temple   . 
German  Evangelical  Protestant     . 

4 

4 

5 

1,150 

15,800 

840 

44 

52 

62 

85,176 

1,187,460 

86,156 

German  Evangelical  Synod    . 

680 

870 

786 

246,781 

4,614,490 

187,482 

Jewish  congregations  (2  bodies)    . 

200 

588 

801 

189,284 

9,7M.275 

180,496 

Latter-day  Saints  (2  bodies)  . 

2,048 

856 

888 

122,892 

1,051,791 

166,126 

Lutherans  (16  bodies)  and  inde- 

pendent congregations 

4,591 

8,505 

6,701 

2,205,686 

85,060,8M 

1,281,072 

Mennonites  (12  bodies)  . 

905 

560 

406 

129,840 

648,800 

41,M1 

Methodists  (17  bodies)   . 

80,000 

51,489 

46,188 

12,868,178 

182,140,179 

4,689,284 

Moravians 

114 

94 

114 

81.615 

681.250 

11.781 
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CRIME,  PAUPERISM,  BENEVOLENCE  ccvii 

Dependent  and  Defective  Classes 

The  various  States  in  the  Union  have  reports  showing  indoor 
paupers,  criminals,  and  all  the  dependent  and  defective  per- 
sons, but  with  varied  classifications.  For  the  whole  country, 
therefore,  dependence  must  be  placed  upon  the  statistics  of  the 
Federal  census.  These,  however,  are  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
owing  to  the  differences  in  classification,  so  far  as  paupers  and 
the  dependent  classes  are  concerned,  and  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  criminals,  as  the  criminal  codes  of  the  different  States 
are  not  uniform,  some  crimes  being  punished  in  some  States 
by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiaries  and  in  others  by  fines. 
Again,  the  administration  of  law  is  not  uniform,  the  courts  in 
one  State  giving  a  person  convicted  of  a  certain  crime  the  long- 
est term  possible  under  the  law,  while  in  some  States  or  Terri- 
tories, where  the  criminal  laws  are  more  lax,  the  courts  give 
shorter  terms.  Therefore,  while  the  statistics  are  the  best 
available,  they  are  more  thoroughly  indicative  than  conclusive 
of  conditions. 

Crime,  Pauperism,  and  Benevolence 

PrUoners.  —  The  total  number  of  prisoners  in  the  United  States  on 
Jane  1, 1890,  was  82,329  :  whites,  57,310 ;  negroes,  24,277  ;  Chinese,  407  ; 
Japanese,  13  ;  civilized  Indians,  322.  The  number  of  male  prisoners  was 
75,921,  and  of  female  prisoners,  6405.  According  to  general  nativity 
and  color,  the  sexes  are  divided  as  follows :  native  whites,  38,156  males 
and  2315  females;  foreign  whites,  13,869  males  and  2063  females; 
negroes,  22,305  males  and  1972  females;  Chinese,  406  males  and  1 
female ;  Japanese,  12  males  and  1  female ;  civilized  Indians,  307  males 
and  15  femsUes.  Of  the  number  reported  as  of  unknown  nativity,  869 
were  males  and  38  were  females^ 

The  total  number  of  prisoners  reported  in  1880  was  58,609. 

Inmates  of  Juvenile  Reformatories,  —  The  total  number  of  inmates  of 
jnvenlle  reformatories  in  the  United  States  on  June  1,  1890,  was  14,846: 
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negroes,  3326  males  and  3092  females ;  Chinese,  12  males  and  1  female  ; 
ciyilized  Indians,  16  males  and  20  females.  Of  the  number  reported  as 
of  unknown  nativity,  1074  were  males  and  1200  were  females. 

The  total  number  of  almshouse  paupers  reported  in  1880  was  66,203. 

Inmates  of  Benevolent  Institutions.  —  The  total  number  of  inmates  of 
benevolent  institutions  in  the  United  States  on  June  1, 1890,  was  111,910 : 
whites,  106,836 ;  negroes,  4102 ;  Chinese,  41 ;  Japanese,  8 ;  civilized 
Indians,  923.  The  number  of  male  inmates  was  65,245,  and  of  female 
inmates,  56,665.  According  to  general  nativity  and  color,  the  sexes  are 
divided  as  follows :  native  whites,  37,314  males  and  38,956  females ;  for- 
eign whites,  13,076  males  and  13,246  females ;  negroes,  2135  males  and 
1967  females ;  Chinese,  33  males  and  8  females ;  Japanese,  8  males ; 
civilized  Indians,  512  males  and  411  females:  Of  the  number  reported 
as  of  unknown  nativity,  2167  were  males  and  2077  were  females. 

In  the  census  of  1880  attention  was  confined  to  homeless  children  in 
institutions. 

Insane,  Feeblb-Minded,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Blind 

The  Insane.  — The  total  number  of  insane  in  the  United  States  on 
June  1,  1890,  was  106,485:  whites,  99,719;  negroes,  6535;  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  civilized  Indians,  231.  The  number  of  insane  males  was 
53,473,  and  of  insane  females,  53,012.  According  to  general  nativity  and 
color,  the  sexes  are  divided  as  follows  :  native  whites,  32,946  males  and 
31,473  females ;  foreign  whites,  17,305  males  and  17,995  females ;  negroes, 
3013  males  and  3522  females ;  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  civilized  Indians, 
209  males  and  22  females. 

The  total  number  of  insane  reported  in  1880  was  91,959. 

The  number  of  insane  in  each  100,000  of  population  in  1890  was  387.0 
for  the  foreign  whites,  140.5  for  the  native  whites,  and  88.6  for  the 
colored.     In  1880  the  corresponding  figures  were  398.8,  161.9,  and  91.2. 

The  proportion  of  insanity  is  much  greater  among  the  whites  than 
among  the  negroes,  and  very  much  greater  among  the  foreign  bom  than 
among  the  native  bom. 

The  number  of  insane  in  asylums  in  1890  was  74,028  :  whites,  69,729  ; 
negroes,  4299.  The  number  of  insane  in  asylums  in  each  1000  of  insane 
was :  whites,  699 ;  negroes,  658.  , 

The  number  of  insane  admitted  to  public  institutions  from  1881  to 
1889,  inclusive,  was  190,458:  males,  104,748;  females,  84,485.  The 
number  treated  was  227,461.  The  total  expenditures  for  the  same  time 
were  $100,258,606  :  current,  $76,599,259 ;  building,  $18,520,547  ;  unspeci- 
fied, $5,138,800. 

The  number  of  insane  admitted  to  private  institutions  from  1881  to 
1889,  inclusive,  was  13,833  :  males,  6894 ;  females,  6939. 

Of  the  74,028  insane  in  institutions  on  June  1,  1890,  the  information 
as  to  whether  they  could  read  or  write  was  not  given  for  8963.  Of  the 
remaining  65,065,  51,362,  or  789  per  1000,  could  both  read  and  write  ; 
1684,  or  26  per  1000,  could  read  but  could  not  write,  and  11,833,  or  182 
per  1000,  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  Feeble-Minded.  — The  total  number  of  feeble-minded  in  the  United 
States  on  June  1,  1890,  was  95,609:  whites,  84.997;  negroes,  10,574; 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  civilized  Indians,  38.  The  number  of  feeble- 
minded males  was  52,962,  and  of  feeble-minded  females,  42,647.  Accord- 
ing to  general  nativity  and  color,  the  sexes  are  divided  as  follows :  native 
whites,  42,277  males  and  33,633  females ;  foreign  whites,  4875  males  and 
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4212  females  ;  negroes,  5788  males  and  4786  females ;  Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  clTilized  Indians,  22  males  and  16  females. 

The  number  of  idiots  reported  in  1880  was  76,896,  but  of  this  number 
over  29  per  cent  was  obtained  from  special  returns  made  by  physicians. 
In  1890  the  physicians  did  not  make  any  special  reports  for  this  class  of 
the  population,  so  that  the  proportion  of  feeble-minded  to  total  popula- 
tion returned  by  the  enumerators  is  greater  than  it  was  in  1880.  In  both 
the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  censuses  a  certain  number  of  persons  were  re- 
ported as  idiots  or  as  feeble-minded  who  should  properly  be  reported 
among  the  insane,  being  cases  of  terminal  or  of  senile  dementia.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  in  1880  every  case  of  insanity  which  was  reported  as 
having  commenced  under  the  age  of  12  years  was  reported  as  an  idiot, 
while  in  1890  the  age  limit  is  lowered  to  10. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb.  —The  total  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  in  the 
United  States  on  June  1,  1890,  was  40,592 :  whites,  87,447 ;  negroes, 
3115 ;  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  civilized  Indians,  30.  The  number  of  deaf 
and  dumb  males  was  22,429,  and  of  deaf  and  dumb  females,  18,163. 
According  to  general  nativity  and  color,  the  sexes  are  divided  as  follows : 
native  whites,  18,281  males  and  14,997  females;  foreign  whites,  2358 
males  and  1811  females ;  negroes,  1772  males  and  1343  females ;  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  civilized  Indians,  18  males  and  12  females. 

The  total  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  reported  in  1880  was  33,878. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  a  special  committee  of 
American  instructors  of  the  deaf,  it  was  decided  to  collect  information 
for  the  Eleventh  Census  with  regard  to  all  persons  in  the  United  States, 
excluding  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  civilized  Indians,  reported  as  being  so 
deaf  as  to  be  unable  to  hear  loud  conversation,  whether  they  were  able  to 
speak  or  not.  The  number  of  such  persons  on  June  1,  1890,  was  121,178, 
of  whom  80,616  were  able  to  speak  but  were  so  deaf  as  to  be  unable  to 
hear  loud  conversation :  males,  49,278 ;  females,  31,338 ;  whites,  77,308  ; 
negroes,  33080.  Of  the  8,616,  521  were  from  5  to  10  years  of  age,  3142 
were  from  10  to  20  years  of  age,  28,008  were  between  20  and  50  years  of 
age,  and  48,227  were  50  years  of  age  and  over.  Those  not  able  to  speak 
numbered  40,662:  males,  22,411 ;  females,  18,151 ;  native  whites,  18,281 
males  and  14,997  females ;  foreign  whites,  2358  males  and  1811  females ; 
negroes,  1772  males  and  1343  females. 

The  Blind.  —The  total  number  of  blind  in  the  United  States  on  June  1, 
1890,  was  50,568:  whites,  43,351;  negroes,  7060;  Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  civilized  Indians,  157.  The  number  of  blind  males  was  28,080,  and 
of  blind  females,  22,488.  According  to  general  nativity  and  color,  the 
sexes  are  divided  as  follows:  native  whites,  18,803  males  and  15,402 
females ;  foreign  whites,  5471  males  and  3675  females ;  negroes,  3709 
niAlAR  and  3351   fAm}i.1pii  t    Chinpiu*.  .TanAnpse.  and  civilized   Indians,   97 
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of  statistics  of  Labor  have  reported  strikes  up  to  a  recent  date. 
For  the  whole  of  the  United  States  there  are  very  complete  sta- 
tistics covering  the  period  from  Jan.  1, 1881,  to  June  30, 1894. 
These  are  taken  from  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

STRIKES  BT  TEARS,  JAJS.  1,  1881,  TO  JUNE  80.  1894 


Year 

Strikes 

EsUbllsh- 
ments 

Average 
Establish- 
ments to  a 

Strike 

Employees 
thrown  out  of 
Employment 

1881 

1882 

1888 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

18S8 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1898 

1894  (6  months) 

Total         .... 

471 
454 

478 

448 

645 

1,482 

1,486 

906 

1,075 

1,888 

1,718 

1,298 

1,806 

896 

2,928 
2,105 
2.759 
2,867 
2,284 
10,058 
6,589 
8,506 
8.786 
9,424 
8,117 
5,540 
4,555 
5.154 

6.2 
4.6 
5.8 
5.8 
8.5 
7.0 
4.6 
8.9 
8.5 
6.1 
4.7 
4.8 
8.5 
5.8 

129,521 
154,671 
149,768 
147,054 
242,705 
508,044 
879.726 
147,704 
249,559 
851,944 
299,064 
206,671 
265,914 
482,066 

14,890 

69,167 

4.8 

8,714,406 

RESULTS  FOR  ESTABLISHMENTS,  JAN.  1,  1881*.  TO  JUNE  30,  1894 


Per  Cent  op  Establishments 

Per  Cent 

OF  Establishments 

Year 

IN  Strikes  which  — 

IN  Lockouts  which            1 

Succeeded 

Succeeded 
Partly 

FaUed 

Succeeded 

Succeeded 
ParUy 

Failed 

1881       ..        . 

61.87 

7.00 

81.68 

88.89 

11.11 

1882 

58.59 

8.17 

88.24 

64.29 

86.71 

1888 

58.17 

16.09 

25.74 

66.41 

— . 

48.59 

1884 

51.50 

8.89 

44.61 

27.97 

.28 

71.76 

1886 

52.80 

9.50 

87.70 

88.25 

8.28 

58.47 

1886 

a  84.45 

a  18.82 

a  46.58 

b  19.48 

b  12.06 

6  60.44 

1887 

45.61 

7.19 

47.17 

84.19 

1.25 

•64.66 

1888 

52.22 

5.48 

42.80 

74.44 

8.89 

21.67 

1889 

46.49 

18^1 

84.60 

40.91 

25.76 

88.88 

1890 

0  62.64 

c  10.01 

0  87.84 

65.74 

5.56 

28.70 

1891 

87.87 

8.29 

58.84 

68.92 

14.29 

21.79 

1892 

89.81 

8.70 

51  99 

6918 

2.V28 

AAd 
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STRIKES  —  ARBITRATION 
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WAGE  LOeS  OF  EMPLOYEES,  ASSISTANCE  TO  EMPLOYEES,  AND  LOSS 
OF  SMPL0YSB8,  JAN.  1,  1881,  TO  JUNE  80,  18M 


Stbikw 

Lookouts 

TO  DAT! 

WHVR 

TO  DAT!  WHBK   EM- 

0TEIKKBS 

leSBB  MM- 

PLOTVn   LOCKKD  OUT 

KMPLOTSD  OK  BMPIjOTSD 

WEKB  RKKmPLOYKD  OS 

Year 

XLftBWHSBB 

KMPLOTBD  1 

ILSKWHBRR 

Loaaof 

Employers 

Loss  of 
Employers 

AftsUUnce 

Assistance 

WaffeLoss 
ofEm- 
ployeea 

to  Em- 

Wacre  Loss 

to  Em- 

t^ro"/ 

of  Em- 
ployees 

"/iCo'r': 

ganbations 

ganizatioDS 

1881        .        . 

$i          18 

$i       M 

$1,919,488 

(        19 

$8,150 

$6,960 

1S82        . 

S           Sd 

1        89 

4.269,094 

45 

47,668 

112,882 

1SS8        . 

<           80 

i        88 

4,696,027 

1,(        12 

102,258 

297,097 

1884 

1           17 

i        171 

8,898,078 

1,-        10 

814,027 

640,847 

1885        . 

1(           48 

i        «7 

4,888,898 

1        78 

89,488 

455,477 

1856       . 

1'           68 

1,1        80 

12.867,808 

4,1        «58 

549.452 

1,949,498 

1S«7       . 

11           84 

1,         64 

6,698,490 

4,1        00 

155,846 

2,819,786 

I^       . 

1            48 

1,'      m 

6,509,017 

1,         >57 

85,981 

1,217.199 

1S« 

1(            86 

1        117 

2,986,752 

1,3         22 

115,889 

807,125 

1»0 

1!            88 

1        !86 

5,185,404 

1        166 

77,210 

486,258 

1901 

1-            14 

1,         fi7 

6,177,288 

1         09 

50,195 

616,888 

1»^ 

11            82 

1        174 

5,145,691 

2,1        118 

587,684 

1,695,080 

iim 

, 

!           48 

1        88 

8,406,195 

6,1        iOl 

864,268 

1,084,420 

18frl  (6  moDtlxs 

)     2L,^,.71 

,J69 

15,567,]66 

'      .»1 

81,787 

506.484 

ToUl 

•        • 

168,807,866 

10,914,406 

82,590,886 

26,685,516 

2,524,298 

12,285,451 

The  causes  of  strikes  are  to  be  found  in  the  demands  for 
increased  wages,  for  reduction  of  hours  of  labor,  or  to  prevent 
a  redaction  of  hours  or  an  increase  in  working  time.  The 
demands  along  these  lines  take  various  forms,  but  the  causes 
in  nearly  90  per  cent  of  all  strikes  are  to  be  found  in  similar 
demands. 

The  Federal  Arbitration  Law 

An  act  concerning  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
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ccxii  UNITED  STATES 

Labor  shall,  upon  the  request  of  either  party  to  the  contro- 
versy,  with  all  practicable  expedition,  put  themselves  in  com- 
munication with  the  parties  to  the  controversy,  and  shall  use 
their  best  efforts,  by  mediation  and  conciliation,  to  amicably 
settle  the  same. 

Second,  —  If  such  efforts  at  mediation  and  conciliation  shall 
be  unsuccessful,  the  officials  named  shall  at  once  endeavor  to 
bring  abouti  an  arbitration  of  the  controversy  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  arbitrators  shall  consist 
of  one  person  named  by  the  carrier  or  employer  directly  inter- 
ested, and  the  other  by  the  labor  organization  to  which  the 
employees  directly  interested  belong;  or  if  they  belong  to 
more  than  one,  by  that  one  of  them  which  specially  represents 
employees  of  the  same  grade  and  class  and  engaged  in  ser- 
vices of  the  same  nature  as  the  employees  directly  interested. 
The  law  makes  provision  in  cases  where  the  majority  of  the 
employees  are  not  members  of  any  labor  organization.  The 
two  arbitrators  thus  chosen  shall  select  a  third,  but  in  the  event 
of  their  failure  to  name  such  third  arbitrator  within  five  days 
of  their  first  meeting,  he  shall  be  named  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor.  A  majority  of  the  arbitrators  —  that  is,  two  —  shall 
be  competent  to  make  a  valid  and  binding  award  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  , 

The  law  practically  provides  for  voluntanr  arbitration;  it  is 
not  compulsory  in  any  sense,  except  that  if  the  parties  agree 
to  the  provisions  of  the  law  they  are  bound  by  the  terms  of  the 
award. 

The  act  further  provides  that  incorporated  unions  may 
appear  by  designated  representatives  before  the  board  of  arbi- 
tration created  by  it,  or  in  any  suits  or  proceedings  for  or 
against  such  corporations  or  their  members  in  any  of  the 
Federal  courts;  and  that  whenever  receivers  appointed  by 
Federal  courts  are  in  the  possession  and  control  of  railroads, 
the  employees  upon  such  railroads  shall  have  the  right  to  be 
heard  m  such  courts,  through  the  officers  and  representatives 
of  their  associations,  whether  incorporated  or  unincorporated, 
upon  all  questions  affecting  the  terms  and  conditions  of  their 
employment. 

The  law  also  provides  that  in  every  incorporation  of  a  labor 
organization,  in  accordance  with  the  United  States  Statutes  of 
1885  and  1886,  it  must  be  provided  in  the  articles  of  such 
incorporation,  and  in  the  constitution,  rules,  and  by-laws,  that 
a  member  thereof  shall  cease  to  be  such  by  participating  in  or 
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by  instigating  force  or  violence  against  persons  or  property 
dnring  strikes,  lockouts,  or  boycotts,  or  by  seeking  to  prevent 
others  from  working  through  violence,  threats,  or  intimida- 
tions; bat  the  members  of  such  incorporations  shall  not  be 
personally  liable  for  the  acts,  debts,  or  obligations  of  the  cor- 
porations, nor  shall  such  corporations  be  liable  for  the  acts  of 
members  or  others  in  violation  of  law. 


PoUtical  Partiet 

Democratic  National  Committee,  — Appointed  at  the  national  conven- 
tioQ  held  at  Chicago,  July,  1806.  Chairman,  James  K.  Jones,  Washing- 
ton, Ark. ;  Secretary,  C.  A.  Walsh,  Ottimiwa,  la. 

Bepublican  National  Committee. ^Appointed  at  the  convention  held 
at  St.  Louis  in  Jane,  1896.  Chainnan,  Mark  A.  Hanna,  Cleveland,  O. ; 
Secietaries,  Charles  Dick,  Chicago,  Ql.,  and  S.  A.  Perkins,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

National  Democratic  National  Committee,  —  Appointed  at  the  national 
conveDtion  held  at  Indianapolis  Sept.  2,  1896.  Chairman,  0.  F.  Pea- 
body,  New  York,  N.Y. ;  Secretary,  John  P.  Frenzel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Prohibition  National  Committee.  —  Chairman,  Samuel  Dickie,  Albion, 
Mich. ;  Secretary,  W.  T.  WardweD,  New  York,  N.Y. 

People^ 9  Party  National  CommiOee.  —  Chainnan,  Milton  Park,  Dallas, 
Tex, ;  Secretary,  W.  S.  Morgan,  Hardy,  Ark. 

Socialist  Labor  Party.  —  Corresponding  Secretary,  Henry  Kohn,  New 
York,  N.T. 

Liberty  Party  National  Central  Committee.  — Chairman,  h.  B.  Logan, 
Alliance,  O. ;  Secretary,  D.  J.  Thomas,  Alliance,  O. 


Vote  fob  Pbbsident  in  1896 

The  total  vote  cast  at  the  presidential  election  of  1896  was  13,923,378. 
William  McKinley,  Republican,  received  7,104,779;  William  J.  Bryan, 
Democrat,  6,502,92i5.  Mr.  McKinley 's  popular  majority  over  Mr.  Bryan 
was  603,514,  his  majority  over  all  opposing  candidates  being  286,728. 
The  electoral  vote  for  Mr.  McKinley  was  271 ;  for  Mr.  Bryan,  176,  Mr. 
McKinley*8  majority  in  the  electoral  college  being  95.  The  Fusion  vote 
for  Mr.  Bryan  was  6,257,198,  the  Populist  vote  for  him  being  245,728. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  political  handbooks,  gives  the  vote 
by  States: 
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UNITED  STATES 


POPtTLAR  AND  ELECTORAL  VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT  IN  18M 

PopuLAS  Von 

Elkctoral 

VOTB 

StatM  and 
Territories 

Bryan, 

McKin. 

Palmer, 

Lever- 

Bent- 

Matchett, 

Pluralities 

Bryan, 

McKin- 

Dem. 

ley.  Rep. 

N.Dem. 

ing,  Pro. 

ley,Nat. 

8oc.  L. 

Dem. 

ley,Kep. 

AUbama  .    . 

180,807 

64,787 

6,462 

2,147 





76,570  B 

11 



Arkansas .    . 

110,108 

87,512 

889 

898 



72,591  B 

8 

— 

CaUfomla.    . 

148,878 

146,170 

2,006 

2,678 

1,047 

1,611 

2,797  McK 

1 

8 

Colorado  .    . 

161.168 

26,271 

1 

1,717 

886 

160 

184,882  B 

4 

— 

Conneotiout . 

66,740 

110,285 

4,884 

1,808 

1,228 

58.&15  McK 

— 

6 

Delaware .    . 

18,424 

16,804 

877 

865 

8,680  McK 

— 

8 

Florida     .    . 

82,786 

11,288 

664 

1.778 

—— 



21,448  B 

4 

— 

Georgia    .    . 

94,282 

60,091 

2.708 

6.618 



84,141  B 

18 



Idaho  .    .    . 

28,192 

6,824 

179 



16,868  B 

8 

_- 

lUlnols.    .    . 

464,682 

607,180 

6,890 

9,796 

798 

1,147 

142,498  McK 

— 

24 

806,678 

828,764 

2,146 

8,066 

2.267 

824 

18,181  McK 

— 

16 

Iowa    .    .    . 

228,741 

289,298 

4,616 

8.192 

852 

468 

65,562  McK 

— 

18 

Kansas     .    . 

171,810 

159,641 

1,209 

1,921 

680 

■ 

12,269  B 

10 

— 

KentQcky     . 

217,890 

218,171 

6,114 

4,781 

281  McK 

1 

12 

Louisiana.    . 

n,175 

22,087 

1,884 

^— 



66,188  B 

8 

— 

Maine  .    .    . 

84,688 

80,466 

1,870 

1,570 

46,777  McK 

— 

6 

Maryland.    . 

104,785 

186,969 

2,607 

6,918 

186 

687 

82,224  McK 

— 

8 

Massachusetts 

105,711 

278,976 

11,749 

2,998 

2,114 

178,266  McK 

— 

16 

Michigan.    . 

286,714 

298,682 

6,879 

6,026 

1,995 

297 

66.868  McK 

_ 

14 

Minnesota     . 

189,626 

198,601 

8.202 

4,848 

667 

68.876  McK 

— 

9 

Mississippi   . 
Missouri  .    . 

68,859 

6,180 

1.071 

485 

■ 



68,729  B 

9 

^ 

868,667 

804,940 

2,866 

2,169 

298 

696 

58,727  B 

17 

_ 

Montana  .    . 

42,587 

10,494 



186 

— 

82,048  B 

8 

— 

Nebraska.    . 

116,880 

102,804 

2;886 

1,198 

797 

186 

18,676  B 

8 

.^ 

Nevada     .    . 

8,877 

1,988 



6,489  B 

8 

— 

N.  Hampshire 

21,650 

67,444 

8,620 

779 

49 

228 

86,794  McK 

— 

4 

New  Jersey  . 

188,676 

221,867 

6,878 

6,614 

8,986 

87,692  McK 

— 

10 

New  York    . 

651,869 

819,838 

18,950 

16,062 



17,667 

268,469  McK 

— 

86 

North  Carolina 

174,488 

156,222 

678 

675 

247 

19,266  B 

11 

— 

North  Dakota 

20,686 

26,886 

868 

6.649  McK 

— 

8 

Ohio     .    .    . 

477,494 

626,991 

1,867 

6,068 

2,716 

1,167 

47,497  McK 

— 

28 

Oregon     .    . 

46,662 

48,779 

977 

919 



2,117  McK 

— 

4 

Pennsylvania 

488,228 

728,800 

11,000 

19,274 

870 

1,688 

295.072  McK 

— 

82 

Rhode  Island 

14,459 

87,487 

1.166 

1,160 

5 

656 

22,978  McK 

— 

4 

South  Carolina 

68,79S 

9,281 

828 

. 

49,617  B 

9 



South  Dakota 

41,226 

41,042 

686 

188  B 

4 

— 

Tennessee    . 

166,268 

148.778 

1,951 

8,098 



17,496  B 

12 



Texas  .    .    . 

870.484 

167.620 

6,046 

1,786 

202,9143 

16 



Utah    .    .    . 

64,517 

18,484 

21 



—— 

51,068  B 

8 

— 

Vermont.    . 

10.687 

51,127 

1,881 

788 



40,490  McK 

— 

4 

Viiginia  .    . 

164,709 

186,868 

2,129 

2,850 

108 

19,841  B 

12 

— 

Washington . 
West  Vli^nia 

61,646 

89,168 

1,668 

968 

148 

12,498  B 

4 

— 

92,927 

104,414 

677 

1,208 



11,487  McK 

— 

6 

Wisconsin 

166,628 

268.186 

4,684 

7,609 

846 

1,814 

102,619  McK 

— 

12 

Wyoming 
Total     .    . 

10.665 

10,072 



186 

688B 

8 

— 

6,602,925 

7,104,779 

188,424 

182,007 

18,969 

86,274 

176 

271 

POPULIST  VOTE  FOR  BRYAN  AND  WATSON 

The  Populist  vote  in  1896  was  divided  between  the  Bryan  and  Sewall 
Democratic  ticket  and  the  Bryan  and  Watson  Populist  ticket.  A  major- 
ity of  the  Populists  voted  for  the  former,  and  their  votes  are  merged  In 
the  aggregate.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  Populist  popular  vote 
for  Bryan  and  Watson : 


AUbama     . 

.24,069 

California   . 

.  21,744 

Colorado     . 

.    2.889 

Florida  .    . 

.    2^066 

Illinois  .    . 

.    1,090 

Kansat  .  .  46,194 
Maine  .  .  .  2.487 
Massaohasetto  16.181 
MiSBiiaippi .  .  7.617 
Nenda  ...     676 


New  Hampshire  879 
Ohio.  .  .  .  26,016 
Pennsylrania  11.174 
TennoMee  .  4,626 
Texas   .    .    .  79,672 


Vermont  . 
Wyoming 

Total     . 


466 


246,798 
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"Die  Tote  for  Harrison  in  1892  was  5,176,108 ;  for  Cleveland,  6,566,918. 
Mr.  CleTeUnd^s  plurality  being  380,810.  Mr.  Weaver,  Populist,  received 
1,041,028 ;  Mr.  Bidwell,  Prohibitionist,  264,133.  llie  electoral  vote  was 
277  for  Cleveland,  145  for  Harrison,  and  22  for  Weaver. 

In  1888  the  electoral  vote  was  233  for  Harrison,  and  168  for  Cleveland ; 
in  1884  it  was  219  for  Cleveland  and  182  for  Blaine  ;  in  1880  it  was  214 
for  G^^eld  and  155  for  Hancock ;  in  1876  it  was  185  for  Hayes  and  184 
for  Tilden ;  in  1872  it  was  286  for  Grant  and  42  for  Hendricks.  Mr. 
Greeley,  Democratic  and  Liberal  Republican  candidate,  having  dieMl 
before  the  electoral  vote  was  cast,  the  Greeley  electors  voted  for  Thomas 
A.  Hendricks  in  five  States,  giving  him  42  electoral  votes.  In  1868  the 
electoral  vote  was  214  for  Grant  and  80  for  Seymour. 

Vatnraliiation  Lawi 

Tlie  Bevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  provide  the  man- 
ner in  which  aliens  may  be  admitted  to  citizenship.  Two  years 
before  their  admission  as  citizens  they  must  declare  on  oath 
before  a  circuit  or  district  court,  or  a  court  of  record  of  a  State, 
their  intention  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Accom- 
panying this  declaration  the  applicant  must  renounce  all  allegi- 
ance to  any  foreign  prince  or  power,  and  he  must  take  an  oath 
that  he  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  A 
record  is  made  of  this  declaration.  If  the  court  is  satisfied  that 
the  proper  application  has  been  made,  in  accordance  with  the 
statute,  and  the  applicant  has  lived  continuously  in  the  United 
States  for  at  least  five  years,  and  within  the  State  or  Territory 
where  the  declaration  of  intention  was  made  at  least  one  year, 
and  '^  has  behaved  as  a  mapi  of  good,  moral  character,  attached 
to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the  same,"  it 
will  admit  him  to  citizenship,  which  carries  with  it  all  the 
privileges -of  a  native-born  citizen,  except  eligibility  to  the 
Presidency.  Should  the  applicant  be  the  bearer  of  any  heredi- 
tary title  or  order  of  nobility,  the  same  must  be  renounced  at 
the  time  of  his  application  for  citizenship. 

When  minors,  that  is,  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
have  resided  in  the  United  States  three  years  preceding  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  they  may  after  that  age,  and  after  having  lived 
in  the  country  five  years,  including  the  three  years  prior  to 
majority,  be  admitted  to  citizenship;  but  they  must  make 
application  and  declare  intention  to  become  citizens. 

The  children  of  naturalized  citizens,  if  under  age  at  the  time 
of  the  naturalization  of  the  father,  and  if  dwelling  in  the  United 
States,  are  to  be  considered  as  citizens ;  so  are  the  children  of 
citizens  bom  abroad. 

Chinamen  cannot  be  naturalized. 

The  right  to  vote  is  one  which  is  granted  by  the  State  itself, 
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but  naturalization  comes  under  the  Federal  power,  and  not  that 
of  the  State.  In  many  of  the  States,  probably  one-half  of  them, 
aliens  — that  is,  persons  foreign  born  —  who  have  declared  their 
intention  to  become  citizens  have  the  right  to  vote  equally  with 
those  native  born,  but  in  the  remainder  of  the  States  only  citi- 
zens native  born  or  naturalized  may  vote.  The  naturalization 
laws  of  the  Federal  Government,  of  course,  apply  to  all  locali- 
ties, and  the  naturalized  citizen  must  conform  to  State  laws, 
notwithstanding  his  naturalization.  Under  the  section  on  State 
Governments  the  requirements  or  qualifications  for  voting  will 
be  stated. 

The  War  With  Spain,  1898^ 

The  conditions  in  Cuba  resulting  from  the  long-continued 
civil  strife  of  the  Cubans  against  the  Spanish  government, 
were  accompanied  with  a  great  loss  of  life,  disturbance  to  com- 
mercial and  industrial  relations  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States,  and  considerable  expense  on  ,the  part  of  the  latter  in 
various  directions.  The  President  had  called  the  attention  of 
Spain  to  these  conditions,  pointing  out  the  great  injury  to 
American  trade  and  commerce  and  urging  the  relief  of  the 
Cubans  and  the  granting  to  them  certain  privileges  which  it 
was  thought  might  secure  an  improvement. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1898,  the  United  States  battleship 
Maine,  while  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Havana  on  a  mission  of 
international  courtesy  and  good  will,  was  destroyed. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Executive,  Congress,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1898,  appropriated  $50,000,000 
"for  the  national  defence  and  for  each  and  every  purpose 
connected  therevnth,  to  be  expended  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President,"  who,  nevertheless,  made  every  exertion  in  his  power 
to  secure,  through  diplomatic  negotiations,  the  immediate  con- 
clusion of  a  six  months'  armistice  in  Cuba,"with  the  ultimate 
view  of  effecting  the  recognition  of  her  people's  right  to 
independence.  Nothing  came  of  these  negotiations,  and  on 
April  11, 1898,  the  President  announced  to  Congress  that  he 
had  exhausted  diplomatic  effort,  and  that  in  the  name  of 
humanity  and  in  behalf  of  endangered  American  interests  the 
war  in  Cuba  should  be  stopped. 

After  nine  days  of  earnest  deliberation.  Congress,  on  the' 
19th  of  April,  by  a  vote  of  42  to  35  in  the  Senate  and  311  to  6 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  passed  a  joint  resolution 
declaring 

1  This  ftotement  reUtire  to  the  war  with  Spain  Is  in  the  main  condensed  from  the 
message  of  tbe  President  to  the  Congress,  Dec.  o,  1898. 
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That  the  peoj^e  of  the  laUnd  of  Cabft  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
free  and  independent,  demanding,  that  the  Government  of  Spain  at  once 
relinqoish  its  aatbority  and  government  in  Uie  Ishind  of  Cuba  and  with- 
draw its  land  and  naval  forces  from  Cuba  and  Cuban  waters,  empower- 
ing the  President  to  use  the  entire  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  ITnited 
Slates,  and  of  the  several  States,  to  such  extent  as  may  be  necessary  to 
csrry  the  resolution  into  effect,  and  disclaiming  any  disposition  or  inten- 
tion to  exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or  control  over  said  island  except 
for  the  pacification  thereof. 

This  resolution  received  Executive  approval  April  20,  and  a 
copy  was  at  once  communicated  to  the  Spanish  Minister  at 
Washington,  who  asked  for  his  passports,  which  request 
was  granted.  Upon  his  withdrawal  he  left  the  protection  of 
Spanish  interests  to  the  French  Ambassador  and  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Minister.  General  Woodford,  the  American  Min- 
ister at  Madrid,  was  informed  of  the  text  of  the  resolution, 
and  directed  to  communicate  it  to  the  Government  of  Spain, 
giving  Spain  until  noon  of  April  23  to  reply. 

This  demand  was  not  delivered  to  the  Spanish  Government 
at  Madrid.  On  the  morning  of  April  21,  before  General  Wood- 
ford could  present  his  instructions,  the  Spanish  Minister  of 
State  notified  him  that  upon  the  President's  approval  of  the 
joint  resolution,  the  Madrid  Government  had  broken  off  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  two  countries.  General  Woodford 
Uiereupon  demanded  his  passports  and  left  Madrid  the  same 
day. 

April  22  the  President  proclaimed  a  blockade  of  the  north 
coast  of  Cuba,  and  the  port  of  Cienfuegos  on  the  south  coast 
of  Cuba,  and  on  the  next  day,  April  23,  called  for  volunteers  to 
execute  the  purpose  of  the  resolution.  On  the  25th  Congress 
passed  an  act  declaring  the  existence  of  war  from  and  includ- 
ing the  21st  day  of  April,  and  May  25,  a  second  call  for  75,000 
additional  troops  was  made.  The  ranks  of  the  regular  army 
were  increased  to  the  limits  provided  by  the  act  of  April  26, 
1898. 

The  first  encounter  of  the  war  in  point  of  date  took  place 
April  27,  when  a  detachment  of  the  blockading  squadron  made 
a  reconnaissance  in  force  at  Matanzas.  The  next  engagement 
was  by  the  Pacific  fleet,  under  Commodore  George  Dewey, 
which  had  lain  some  weeks  at  Hongkong.  At  daybreak  on 
the  1st  of  May  Dewey's  forces  entered  Manila  Bay,  and, 
after  a  few  hours'  engagement,  effected  the  total  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of  10  warships  and  a  transport, 
besides  capturing  the  naval  station  and  forts  at  Cavity,  and 
securing  complete  control  of  the  bay  of  Manila.    Not  a  life 
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was  lost  on  the  American  ships,  the  wounded  numbered  only  7, 
and  not  a  vessel  was  materially  injured.  Information  of  this 
victory  was  received  on  the  7th  day  of  May,  and  troops  were 
forwarded  to  support  the  navy,  sailing  May  25,  and  arriving 
o£E  Manila  June  30.  Other  expeditions  were  despatched  to  the 
Philippines,  the  total  force  consisting  of  641  officers  and  15,058 
enlisted  men. 

May  11  the  cruiser  Wilmington  and  torpedo  boat  Winslow 
were  unsuccessful  in  an  attempt  to  silence  the  batteries  at 
Cardenas.  In  this  action  Worth  Bagley,  an  ensign,  and  4  sea- 
men were  killed. 

Meanwhile  a  powerful  Spanish  squadron  under  Admiral 
Cervera,  which  had  assembled  at  the  Cape  Verde  Islands 
before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  crossed  the  ocean,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  about  May  19. 

May  13  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron  shelled  San  Juan, 
Porto  Rico.  On  May  30  Commodore  Schley's  squadron  bom- 
barded the  fort  guarding  the  mouth  of  Santiago  harbor. 
These  attacks  had  no  material  results.  The  next  decisive 
act  in  the  war  was  the  exploit  of  Lieutenant  Hobson,  who, 
on  the  3d  of  June,  with  the  assistance  of  seven  volunteers, 
attempted  to  block  the  narrow  outlet  from  Santiago  harbor  by 
sinking  the  collier  Merrimac  in  the  channel. 

On  June  10,  under  a  heavy  protecting  fire,  the  landing  of 
600  marines  from  the  Oregon,  Marhleheadj  and  Yankee  was 
effected  in  Guantanamo  Bay.  Additional  forces  were  landed 
and  strongly  intrenched  by  June  16,  and  on  the  22d  the  advance 
army  under  Major-General  Shafter  landed  at  Daiquiri,  about 
15  miles  east  of  Santiago,  and  the  movement  against  Santiago 
began  on  the  23d.  On  the  24th  the  first  serious  engagement 
took  place,  in  which  the  First  and  Tenth  Cavalry  and  the  First 
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Spanish  admiral  and  over  1300  men  were  taken  prisoners, 
while  the  Spanish  loss  of  life  was  very  large,  some  600  perish- 
ing. On  the  American  side  but  one  man  was  killed,  on  the 
Brooklyn,  and  one  man  seriously  wounded. 

The  capitulation  of  Santiago  followed.  Negotiations  con- 
tinued from  July  3  to  July  15,  when  the  preliminaries  of  sur- 
render were  agreed  upon,  and  on  the  17th  of  July  General 
Shafter  occupied  the  city.  The  capituli^ion  embraced  the 
entire  eastern  end  of  Cuba.  The  Spanish  surrendered  22,000 
men. 

With  the  fall  of  Santiago  the  occupation  of  Porto  Rico  was 
begun,  and  General  Miles,  by  previous  assignment,  organized 
an  expedition  for  that  purpose.  He  was  already  at  Santiago, 
where  he  had  arrived  on  the  11th  of  July  with  reinforcements 
for  General  Shafter's  army.  With  these  troops,  consisting  of 
3415  infantry  and  artillery,  two  companies  of  engineers,  and  one 
company  of  the  signal  corps.  General  Miles  left  Guantanamo 
on  July  21.  This  expedition  lauded  at  Guanica  Jidy  25  with 
but  little  opposition.  General  Miles  was  subsequently  rein- 
forced by  General  Schwan's  brigade  of  the  Third  Army  Corps, 
by  General  Wilson  with  a  part  of  his  division,  and  also  by 
General  Brooke  with  a  part  of  his  troops,  the  whole  force 
numbering  16,973  officers  and  men. 

General  Miles  entered  Ponce  July  27;  the  campaign  was 
prosecuted  with  vigor,  and  on  the  12th  of  August  most  of  the 
island  was  in  his  possession. 

The  last  scene  of  the  war  was  enacted  at  Manila.  Aug.  15, 
after  a  brief  assault  on  the  works  by  the  land  forces,  in  which 
the  squadron  assisted,  Manila  was  surrendered  unconditionally, 
the  casualties  being  few.  The  total  casualties  in  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  armv  and  navy  during  the  war  with  Spain  have 
been  given  under  "  Army ''  and  "  Navy." 

On  the  26th  of  July  M.  Cambon  presented  a  communication 
si^ed  by  the  Duke  of  Almoddvar,  the  Spanish  Minister  of 
State,  inviting  the  United  States  to  state  the  terms  upon  which 
it  would  be  willing  to  make  peace.  After  various  delays, 
M.  Cambon,  Aug.  12,  announced  his  receipt  of  full  powers  to 
sign  a  protocol,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  he,  as 
the  plenipotentiary  of  Spain,  with  the  Secretary  of  State  as  the 
plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States,  agreed  to  the  protocol. 

Immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  protocol  the  Presi- 
dent issued  a  proclamation  suspending  hostilities  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States. 

Pursuant  to  the  5th  article  of  the  protocol  William  R.  Day, 
late  Secretary  of  State,  Cushman  K.  Davis^  WilJifiQj^R^J'rye, 
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and  Greorge  Gray,  Senators  of  the  United  States,  and  White- 
law  Reid,  were  appointed  peace  commissioners  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States.  On  the  1st  of  October  they  met  in  Paris 
five  commissioners  similarly  appointed  on  the  part  of  Spain. 
Their  negotiations  resulted  in  the  treaty  of  peace  which  was 
signed  at  Paris  on  the  10th  day  of  December,  1898,  trans- 
mitted to. the  Senate  Jan.  4,  1899,  and  ratified  by  that  body 
Feb.  6,  and  by  the  Queen  Eegent  of  Spain,  Mar.  17,  1899. 

II.  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES 
The  Union  comprises  13  original  States,  7  States  which  were 
admitted  without  having  been  organized  as  Territories  depen- 
dent on  the  Union,  and  25  States  which  had  been  Territories. 
Each  State  has  its  own  constitution,  which  must  be  republican 
in  form,  and  each  constitution  derives  its  authority,  not  from 
Congress,  but  from  the  population  of  the  State.  In  the  case 
of  the  original  States  the  colonial  charters  were  adopted,  with 
more  or  less  modification,  as  State  constitutions;  the  other 
States,  before  entering  the  Union,  had  constitutions  already 
made.  Admission  of  States  into  the  Union  is  granted  by 
special  Acts  of  Congress,  either  (1)  in  the  form  of  "  enabling 
Acts,"  providing  for  the  drafting  and  ratification  of  a  State 
constitution  by  the  people,  in  which  case  the  Territory  becomes 
a.  State  as  soon  as  the  conditions  are  fulfilled,  or  (2)  accepting 
a  constitution  already  framed  and  at  once  granting  admission. 
Each  State  is  provided  with  a  Legislature  of  two  Houses,  a 
Governor,  and  other  executive  officials,  and  a  judicial  system. 
Both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  are  ele9tive,  but  the  Senators 
•(having  larger  electoral  districts)  are  less  numerous  than  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  while  in  some  States 
their  terms  are  longer  and,  in  a  few,  the  Senate  is  only  par- 
tially renewed  at  each  election.  Members  of  both  Houses  are 
paid  at  the  same  rate,  which  varies  from  $150  to  $1500 
per  session,  or  from  $1  to  $8  per  day  during  session.  The 
duties  of  the  two  Houses  are  similar,  but  in  many  States  money 
bills  must  be  introduced  first  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Senate  has  to  sit  as  a  court  for  the  trial  of  officials  im- 
peached by  the  other  House,  and,  besides,  has  often  the  power 
to  confirm  or  reject  appointments  made  by  the  Governor.  In 
most  of  the  States  the  sessions  are  biennial,  the  Governor 
having  power  to  summon  in  extraordinary  session,  but  not  to 
dissolve  or  adjourn.  State  Legislatures  are  competent  to  deal 
with  all  matters  not  reserved  for  the  Federal  Government  by 
the  Federal  Constitution,  or  falling  within  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  State  constitutions.     Among  their  powers  are  the  deter- 
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minations  of  the  qualifications  for  the  right  of  suffrage,  and 
the  control  of  all  elections  to  public  office,  including  elections 
of  members  of  Congress  and  electors  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  ;  the  criminal  law,  both  in  its  enactment  and  in  its 
execution,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  prisons ;  the  civil  law,  including  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  possession  and  transfer  of,  and  succession  to,  property ; 
marriage  and  divorce,  and  all  other  civil  relations ;  the  char- 
tering and  control  of  all  manufacturing,  trading,  transporta- 
tion, and  other  corporations,  subject  only  to  the  right  of 
Congress  to  regulate  commerce  passing  from  one  State  to 
anoUier ;  the  regulation  of  labor ;  education ;  charities ;  licens- 
ing, including  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic;  fisheries,  and 
game  laws.  The  revenues  of  the  States  are  derived  chiefly 
from  a  direct  tax  upon  property,  in  some  cases  both  real  and 
personal,  in  others  on  land  and  buildings  onl^.  The  prohibi- 
tion upon  Congress  to  levy  direct  taxes  save  m  proportion  to 
population,  contained  in  the  National  Constitution,  leaves  this 
source  of  revenue  to  the  States  exclusively. 

The  Governor  is  chosen  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  over  the 
whole  State.  His  term  of  office  varies  from  one  year  (in  2 
States),  to  4  years  (in  19  States),  and  his  salary  from  91500 
to  $10,000.  His  duty  is  to  see  to  the  faithful  administra- 
tion of  the  law,  and  he  has  command  of  the  military  forces  of 
the  State.  His  power  of  appointment  to  State  offices  is  usu- 
ally unimportant.  He  may  recommend  measures,  but  does  not 
present  bills  to  the  Legislature.  In  some  States  he  presents 
estimates.  In  all  the  States  except  Delaware,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  and  Rhode  Island,  the  Grovemor  has  the  power  to  veto 
bills,  but  where  this  power  exists  the  Legislature^  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  may  override  the  veto. 

The  officers  by  whom  the  administration  of  State  affairs  is 
carried  on —  the  Secretaries,  Treasurers,  and  Auditors,  and  in 
some  of  the  States  members  of  boards  or  commissions  —  are 
Qsually  chosen  by  the  people  at  the  general  State  elections  for 
terms  similar  to  those  for  which  Qovemors  themselves  hold 
office.  In  some  States  commissioners  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor. 

Including  Hawaii,  there  are  now  six  Territories,  and  when 
the  status  of  Porto  Bico  is  established  there  will  probably  be 
seven  Territories.  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma  have  • 
local  Legislatures,  the  form  of  which  has  been  prescribed  by 
the  Federal  Government ;  they  have  powers  similar  to  those  of 
the  States,  but  any  of  their  acts  may  be  modified  or  annulled 
by  Federal  statutes. 
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The  Governor  of  each  of  the  Territories,  except  the  Indian 
Territory^  is  appointed  for  four  years  by  the  President,  to 
whom  annual  reports  are  submitted.  These  Governors  have 
the  power  of  veto  over  the  acts  of  Territorial  Legislatures. 
The  President  appoints  the  Territorial  Secretaries  and  other 
officials,  together  with  Territorial  judges. 

Alaska  and  the  Indian  Territory  have  no  power  of  self- 
government,  the  former  being  governed  like  a  British  crown 
colony,  by  a  Governor  who  is  not  assisted  by  a  Legislature.  In 
the  Indian  Territory  the  native  tribes  are  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  but  the  civilized 
tribes,  with  the  support  of  the  National  Government,  maintain 
local  governments  of  their  own,  with  elective  Legislatures  and 
executive  officers,  whose  functions  are  strictly  limited  to  the 
persons  and  personal  property  of  their  own  citizens ;  that  is, 
the  Indians. 

The  District  of  Columbia  presents  an  anomalous  status.  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  coextensive  with 
and  is  practically  the  City  of  Washington,  and  embraces  an 
area  of  69  J^  square  miles.  The  District  has  no  municipal  legis- 
lative body,  and  its  citizens  have  no  right  to  vote,  either  in 
national  or  municipal  affairs.  Under  an  act  of  1878  its  mu- 
nicipal government  is  administered  by  three  commissioners, 
appointed  by  the  President.  They  constitute  a  non-partisan 
board,  one  being  selected  from  each  of  the  leading  political 
parties,  and  the  third  being  assigned  to  duty  as  a  commissioner 
from  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  army.  All  legislation  relative 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  is  by  the  Congress. 

All  the  legislatures.  State  and  Territorial,  have  biennial  ses- 
sions, except  Georgia,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Ehode  Island,  and  South  Carolina,  which  have  annual  sessions, 
beginning  in  January  of  each  year,  with  the  exception  of 
Georgia,  whose  Legislature  meets  in  October.  Nearly  all  the 
present  biennial  sessions  began  in  January,  1899.  The  States 
whose  Legislatures  meet  in  January,  1900,  are  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Mississippi,  and  Ohio.  Alabama's  next  biennial 
session  begins  in  November,  1900,  Louisiana's  in  May,  1900, 
and  Vermont's  in  October,  1900. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  names  of  the  Gtovemors, 
with  their  salaries,  length  of  term,  and  the  date  of  expiration 
thereof,  and  the  names  of  the  Secretaries  of  State : 

[The  letters  after  Uie  names  of  the  Ooremors  indicate  their  politlos  — D.  for  DemoorAt- 
R.  for  Republican,  S.  for  Silver,  P.  for  Populist,  F.  for  Fusion,  and  D.-P.  for  Demo, 
oratic-Populist.] 
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SUtesaod 
Territories 


GOVXRNOK 


Name 


Salary 


Arizona 

Arkanaaa 

Caitfomia    . 

Colorada     . 

Connectlcat 

Delaware    . 

Florida 

Qeor^ 

Idaho 

minola 

Indian  Territory! 

Indiana 

Iowa  . 


Kentucky  . 

Louisiana  . 
.Maine 

Maryland    . 

Maaaachuaetts    . 
'Michigan    . 
,  Minnesota  . 
I  Miasiaaippi 

Missouri     . 

Montana 

Nebraska    . 

Nerada 

New  Hampshire 
I  New  Jersey 
,  Sew  Mexico 
I  New  York  . 

North  Carolina  . 

North  Dakota     . 

Ohio   . 

Oklahoma  . 

Oregon 

Pennaylrania 

Rhode  [fiUnd 

South  Carolina  . 

South  Dakota    . 

Tenneaaee 

Texaa. 
I  Utah  . 

Vermont 

Virginia 
I  Waahinnrton 

,  Weet  Virginia 


Joseph  F.  Johnston  (D) 
John  O.  Brady  (R) . 
N.  O.  Murphy  (R)  . 
I>aniel  W.  Jones  (D)      . 
Henry  T.  Gage  (R) . 
Charles  8.  Thomas  (D)   . 
George  E?  Lonnsbury  (R) 
Ebe  W.  Tunnell  (D> 
Wm.  D.  Bloxham  (D) 
Allen  D.  Candler  (D) 
F.  Stennenberg  (D) 
John  R.  Tanner  (R) 

James  A.  Mount  (R) 

L.  M.  Shaw  (R)       . 

W.  K.  Stanley  (R)  . 

W.  O.Bradley  (R)  . 

Murphv  J.  Foster  (D) 

Llewelhrn  Powers  (R) 

Lloyd  Lowndes  (R) 

Roger  Wolcott  (R) . 

Huen  5.  PlngroB  (R) 

Jo*^^  » .    •  ">■ 

A. 

Ix 

R<  ) 

W 

R< 

Fi 

F<  I). 

Mi 

Tl  5) 

Di 

F. 

Ai 

Ct  )    . 

Wniiam  A.  Stone  (R) 


Elisha  Dyer  (R) 

'■    -     (D).. 

Andrew  E.  Lee  (F) 


W.  H.  Ellerbe  ( 


Benton  McMUlin  (D) 
Joseph  D.  Sayers  (D) 
Heber  M.  Wells  (R) 
EdwaM  C.  Smith  (R) 
J.  Hoge  Tyler  (D). 
John  R,  Rogers  (R) 
G.  W.  Atkinson  (R) 
Edward  Ao^flAld  (VS 


f3,000 
8,1)00 
2,600 
8,000 
6,000 
6,000 
4,000 
2,600 
8,600 
2,000 
8,000 
6,000 

6,000 
8,000 
8,000 
6,000 
4,000 
2,000 
4,600 
8,000 
4,000 
6.000 
8,600 
6,000 
6,000 
2,600 
4,000 
2,000 

10,000 
2,600 

10,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
2,600 
1,800 

10,000 
8,000 
8,600 
2,900 
4,000 
4,000 
2,000 
1,600 
6,000 
4,000 
2,000 
6.000 


Length, 
Term, 
Years 


2 
4 
4 
2 
4 
2 
2 
4 
4 
2 
2 
4 

4 
2 
2 
4 
4 
2 
4 
1 
2 
2 
4 
4 
4 
2 
4 
2 
8 
4 
2 
4 
2 
2 
4 
4 
4 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
4 
4 
4 
2 


Term 
Expires 


Dec.  1,  1900 
June  28, 1901 
July  16, 1902 
Jan.,  1901 
Jan.,  1908 
Jan.,  1901 
Jan.,  1901 
Jan.,  1901 
Jan.,  1901 
Nov.  1,  1900 
Jan.,  1901 
Jan.,  1901 

Jan.,  1901 
Jan.,  1900 
Jan.,  1901 
Dec.  10, 1899 
April,  1900 
Jan.,  1901 
Jan.,  1900 
Jan.  8.,  1900 
Jan.,  1901 
Jan.,  1901 
Jan.,  1900 
Jan.,  1901 
Jan.,  1901 
Jan.,  1901 
Jan.  6,  1908 
Jan.,  1901 
Jan.  20,  1902 
June  T,  1901 
Jan.  1,  1901 
Jan.  1,  1901 
Jan.  1,  1901 
Jan.  8,  1900 
May  12,  1901 
Jan.,  1908 
Jan.,  1908 
May  26,  1899 
Dec.,  1900 
Jan.  6,  1901 
Jan.,  1901 
Jan.,  1901 
Jan.,  1900 
Oct  7,  1900 
Dec.  81, 1901 
Jan.,  1901 
March,  1901 
Jan..  1901 


Secretary 
ofSUte 


R.  P.  McDavid 

Charles  H.  Akers 
Alex.  C.  UuU 
C.  F.  Curry 

E.  F.  Beckwith 
Huber  Clark 
James  H.  Hughes 
J.  L.  CrawfoM 
Philip  Cook 

M.  Patrie 
James  A.  Rose 

U.  B.  Hunt 
Geo.  L.  Dobson 
G.  H.  Clark 
Charles  Flnley 
John  T.  Michel 
Byron  Boyd 
Richard  Dallam 
W.  M.  Olin 
Justice  S.  Stearns 
Albert  Berg 
J.  L.  Power 
Alexander  A.  Lesueur 
T.  S.  Hogan 
W.  F.  Porter 
Eugene  Howell 
Ezra  S.  Stearns 
George  Wurts 
George  H.  Wallace 
John  T.  McDonoiigh 
Cyrus  Thompson 
Fred.  Falley 
Charles  Kinney 
WUliam  M.  Jenkins 

F.  J.  Dunbar 
Wm.  W.  Griest 
Charles  P.  Bennett 
M.  R.  Cooper 

W.  H.  Roddle 
William  S.  Morgan 
D.  H.  Hardy 
J.  T.  Hammond 
Frederick  A.  Howland 
James  T.  Lawless 
W.  D.  Jenkins 
W.  M.  O.  Dawson 
W.  H.  Froehllch 
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Utah,  and  Wyoming  the  right  to  vote  at  general  elections  is  restricted  to 
males  of  21  years  of  age  and  over. 

Women  are  entitled  to  suffrage  in  some  form,  mainly  on  questions  of 
taxation  and  the  selection  of  school  officers,  in  Arizona,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Vermont,  Wash- 
ington, and  Wisconsin.  In  Colorado,  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  women 
have  full  suffrage,  and  vote  for  all  officers,  including  presidential  electors. 
In  Utah  women  suffrage  is  a  constitutional  privilege. 

The  Australian  ballot,  or  some  modification  of  it,  has  been  adopted  in 
all  the  States  except  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina ;  it  is  not  used  in 
the  Territories  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma. 

Voters  must  register  in  order  to  be  able  to  cast  their  suffrage  in  nearly 
all  the  States ;  4t  is  not  required  in  Indiana  and  Oregon,  and  is  prohibited 
by  the  constitutions  of  Arkansas  and  West  Virginia.  In  Vermont  no 
registration  is  required,  but  the  citizen  must  take  what  is  called  the  free- 
men ^s  oath  before  his  first  act  of  suffrage.  In  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Nebraska,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Maine,  Missouri, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin  registrar 
tion  is  required  in  city  but  not  State  elections. 

Labor  Legislation 

[From  Second  Special  Report  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor] 
ANTI-BOYCOTTINO   AND   ANTI-BLACKLISTING   LAWS 

The  States  having  laws  prohibiting  boycotting  in  terms  are  Colorado, 
Illinois,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  States  having  laws  prohibiting  blacklisting  in  terms  are  Alabama, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Ceorgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Minnesota,  Missouri^  Montana,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Utah, 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  following  States  have  laws  which  may  be  fairly  construed  as  pro- 
hibiting boycotting:  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  York,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Qregon,  South  Dakota,  Texas, 
Utah,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  following  States  have  laws  which  may  be  fairly  construed  as  pro- 
hibiting blacklisting:  Georgia,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  New  York, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  and  South  Dakota. 

In  the  following  States  it  is  unlawful  for  any  employer  to  exact  an 
agreement,  either  written  or  verbal,  from  an  employee  not  to  join  or  be- 
come a  member  of  any  labor  organization,  as  a  condition  of  employment : 
California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 
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lately  prohibited,  except  in  v^icultaral  or  horticoltnral  pursuits,  or  in 
domestic  or  household  occupations. 

Colorado. — Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  workingmen 
employed  by  the  State,  or  any  county,  township,  school  district,  munici- 
pality, or  incorporated  town. 

Connecticut.  —  Eight  hours  of  labor  constitute  a  lawful  day's  work 
unless  otherwise  agreed. 

District  of  Columbia. — Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all 
laborers  or  mechanics  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Idaho.  —  Eight  hours'  actual  work  constitute  a  lawful  day's  work  on  all 
State  and  municipal  works. 

Illinois.  —  Eight  hours  are  a  legal  day's  work  in  all  mechanical  em- 
ployments, except  on  farms,  and  when  otherwise  agreed  ;  does  not  apply 
to  service  by  the  day,  week,  or  month,  or  prevent  contracts  for  longer 
hours. 

Indiana.  — Eight  hours  of  labor  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  for  all 
classes  of  mechanics,  workingmen,  and  laborers,  excepting  those  engaged 
in  agricultural  and  domestic  labor.  Overwork  by  agreement  and  for  extra 
compensation  is  permitted.  The  employment  of  persons  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  for  more  than  eight  hours  per  day  ia  absolutely  prohibited. 

Kansas. — Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  me- 
chanics, or  other  persons  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  State  or  any 
county,  city,  township,  or  other  municipality. 

Nebraska.  —  Eight  hours  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  for  all  classes 
of  mechanics,  servants,  and  laborers,  except  those  engaged  in  farm  or 
domestic  labor. 

Missouri. — Eight  hours  constitute  a  legal  day's  work.  The  law  does 
not  prevent  an  sigreement  to  work  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  and  does 
not  apply  to  laborers  and  farm  hands  in  the  service  of  farmers  or  others 
engaged  in  agriculture. 

Montana.  —  Eight  hours  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  for  persons 
engaged  to  operate  or  handle  any  first-motion  or  direct-acting  hoisting 
engine,  or  any  geared  or  indirect-acting  hoisting  engine  at  any  mine  em- 
ploying fifteen  or  more  men  underground  when  the  duties  of  fireman  are 
performed  by  the  person  so  engaged ;  also  for  any  stationary  engineer 
operating  a  stationary  engine  developing  fifty  or  more  horse-power  when 
such  engineer  has  charge  or  control  of  a  boiler  or  boilers  in  addition  to  his 
other  duties.  The  law  applies  only  to  such  steam  plants  as  are  in  con- 
tinuous operation  or  are  operated  twenty  or  more  hours  in  each  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  does  not  apply  to  persons  running  any  engine  more  than 
eight  hours  in  each  twenty-four  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  another 
employee  in  case  of  sickness  or  other  unforeseen  cause. 

Xew  Jersey.  — Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  labor  on  any  day  whereon 
anv  general  or  manirJna.1  election  shall  hA  hp.ld. 
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Pennsylvania,  — Eight  hours  of  labor  shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  be  a 
legal  day's  work  in  all  cases  of  labor  and  service  by  the  day  where  there 
is  no  agreement  or  contract  to  the  contrary.  This  does  not  apply  to  farm 
or  agricultural  labor  by  the  year,  month,  or  week,  to  labor  in  factories, 
laundries,  and  renovating  establishments,  or  to  labor  on  street  nulways. 

Eight  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  shall  make  and  constitute  a  day^s 
labor  in  penitentiaries  and  reformatory  institutions  receiving  support  from 
the  State,  also  for  all  mechanics,  workmen,  and  laborers  in  the  employ  of 
the  State,  or  of  any  municipal  corporation  therein,  or  otherwise  engaged 
on  public  works ;  this  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  mechanics,  working- 
men,  or  laborers  in  the  employ  of  persons  contracting  with  the  State  or 
any  municipal  corporation  therein  for  the  performance  of  public  work. 

Utah,  —  Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  upon  all  public  works  and 
in  sdl  underground  mines  and  workings,  smelters,  and  all  other  institu- 
tions for  the  Teduction  or  refining  of  ores. 

Wisconsin. — In  all  engagements  to  labor  in  any  manufacturing  or 
mechanical  business,  where  there  is  no  express  contract  to  the  contrary, 
a  day's  work  shall  consist  of  eight  hours ;  but  the  law  does  not  apply  to 
contracts  for  labor  by  the  week,  month,  or  year.  In  all  manufactories, 
workshops,  or  other  places  used  for  mechanical  or  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, the  time  of  labor  of  children  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  of 
women  employed  therein,  shall  not  exceed  eight  hours  in  the  day. 

Wyoming,  — Eight  hours'  actual  work  constitutes  a  legal  day's  work  in 
all  mines  and  public  works. 

United  States. — Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all 
laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics  who  may  be  employed  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States. 

Boards  of  Arbitration 

Boards  of  arbitration,  to  which  controversies  between  employers  and 
employees  may  be  submitted,  generally  on  the  petition  of  either  or  both 
of  the  parties  to  the  controversy,  are  authorized  in  the  following-named 
States: 


California, 

Maryland, 

Ohio, 

Colorado, 

Massachusetts, 

Pennsylvania, 

Connecticut, 

Minnesota, 

Texas, 

Idaho, 

Missouri, 

Utah, 

Illmois, 

Montana, 

Wisconsin, 

Indiana, 

New  Jersey, 

Wyoming,! 

Louisiana, 

New  York, 

United  States. 
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Bureaus  of  Labor  and  Labor  Statistics 
These  offices,  organized  by  law  for  the  purpose  of  collecting,  classifying, 
and  publishing  data  relative  to  social  and  Industrial  conditions,  exist  in 
the  following-named  States :  _ 

Califomia,  Massachusetts,  North  Dakota, 

Colorado,  ,  Michigan,  Ohio, 

Ck>nnecticut,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania, 

Illinois,  Missouri,  Rhode  Island, 

Indiana,  Montana,  Tennessee, 

Iowa,  Nebraska,  Virginia, 

Kansas,  New  Jersey,  Washington, 

Kentucky,  New  Hampshire,  Wisconsin, 

Maine,  New  York,  West  Virginia, 

Maryland,  North  Carolina,  United  States. 

The  titles  of  the  heads  of  the  foregoing  offices  vary  in  form,  but  they 
are  usually  known  as  commissioners  or  chiefe  of  bureaus.  Any  commu- 
nication, however,  addressed  *'  Commissioner  of  Labor,  *^  at  the  capitals 
of  the  States  named,  would  reach  the  proper  officer. 

State  Finances 

The  revenues  required  for  the  administration  of  the  separate 
States  are  derived  from  direct  taxation,  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
a  tax  on  property  real  and  personal ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
such  revenue  is  collected  and  expended  by  the  local  authorities, 
county,  township,  or  school  district. 

According  to  census  returns  of  1890  the  total  assessed  value 
of  property  taxed  was  $25,473,173,418,  and  the  ad  valorem  taxa- 
tion in  1890  amounted  to  $470,651,927,  as  follows : 

For  General  Purposes : 

State $48,556,597 

County 94,629,410 

Minor  divisions 202,297,786 

For  Schools : 

State 22,079,360 

Counties  and  minor  divisions  ....      103,088,784 

Total $470,661,927 

The  total  State,  county,  municipal,  and  school  district  in- 
debtedness, less  the  sinking  fund  in  each  case,  in  1880  and 
1890,  were: 


Tear 


Stote 
Debt 


Coanty 
I>ebt 


Manldpel 
Debt 


School 

District 

Debt 


Total  Debt 


Debt 
per  Head 
of  Popula 
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[Kindly  forDlshed  for  The  StaUrnnafCg  Year  Book  by  SeeretoriM  and  Andltort  of  States. 
For  the  States  of  Delaware,  MlsslsBlppl,  New  York,  and  South  Oarolina,  officers  were 
unable  or  neglected  to  Airnlsh  data.] 


Estimated 

Ordinary 
Revenue,  1898 

Ordinary 

Receipts 

SUtes  and  Territories 

Population 
Jan.  1, 1899 

Expenditures, 
1898 

from  Bonded 
Loans,  1898 

Alabama 

$2,200,000.00 

$2,045,000.00 

Arizona  Territory 

251,788.00 

226,002.00 

$217,000.00 

Arkansas 

•     «ftyv   /w^,.l   /w> 

«0/V    /WVA    /V« 

- 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 



Florida 

GeorgU 



Idaho 

Illinois 



Indiana 

Iowa 



Kansas 

44,268.68 

Kentucky 

689,071.47 

Louisiana 

Maine 



Maryland 

MassachusetU 

8,227,500.00 

Michigan 

600,000.00 

MinnesoU 



Missouri 

Montana 



Nebraska 

846,720.00 

Nevada 

„.„,^.       ,w 

New  Hampshire 

401.658.45 

New  Jersey 

6,188,618.00 

New  Mexico  Territory 

250,859.67 

78,126.00 

North  Carolina 

588,589.92 

6,860.00 

North  DakoU 

*      AttA     **n.   tXA 



Ohio 

Oklahoma  Territory 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

■■«iV,WV 

817,760.00 

South  Dakota 

880,000 

Tennessee 

2,000,000 

Texas 

8,000,000 

Utah 

240,000 

Vermont 

888,000 



Virginia 

1,780,000 

Washington 
West  Virginia 

400,000 

WW    V«W    WW 

41,816.00 

1,780,000 

1,492,018.09 

27,467.19 

Wisconsin 

2,000,000 

2,80^000.00 



Wyoming 

80,000 

161,648.78 

Hawaii^ 

(hawaii-nei) 

Constitution  and  Government 

The  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands,  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1778, 
formed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  an  independent 
kingdom,  whose  integrity  was  recognized  by  Great  Britain,  France,  the 

1  The  statistics  for  Hawaii  are  compiled  mainly  from  the  "  Hawaiian  Manual,"  published 
by  Thomas  G.  Thrum,  Honolulu. 
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[Kindly  fttrniahed  tor  Ths  8iatsmman'§  Tmt  Book  by  SeoreUriM  and  Auditors  of  StotM. 
For  the  Sutoa  of  Delaware,  MissiMippi,  New  York,  and  South  GaroUna,  officers  were 
unable  or  neg-lected  to  fUrnish  data.] 


Expenditnree 
from  Bonded 
Loans,  1806 

Net  debt  Jan.  1, 
1808 

Assessed  Valuation 
Jan.  1, 1809 

States  and  Territories 

$9,857,600.00 

AUbama 

•84.000^ 

1,189,185.16 

Arizona  Territory 

8,000,000.00 

Arkansas 



Califbmia 

8,788,667.78 

Colorado 

8,840,100.00 

Connectiout 

1,157,600.00 

Florida 

8,081,500.00 

Georgia 

607,460.64 

Idaho 



niinois 

5,700.615.18 

Indiana 

818,214.88 

Iowa 

40,«ft.l9 

682,000.00 

Kansas 

88»,(ni.41 

6fi0,105.00 

Kentucky 

10,877.800.00 

Louisiana 

8,808,000.00 

Maine 

8,564,518.95 

MaryUnd 

11,154,880^ 

18,608,964.84 

MsssachusetU 

fiGO,000.00 

600,000.00 

Michigan 

1,800,000.00 

Mlnnesoto 

7,964,797.00 

Missouri 

40,408.76 

Nebraska 

Nerada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

44,S41.00 . 

New  Mexico  Territory 

»8,oa4.oo 

North  CaroUna 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

2,890.00 

Oklahoma  Territory 

1,026,981.98 

PenDsylvania 

»4,7flB.86 

8,044,911.80 

81 

Bhode  IsUnd 

890,900.00 

788,800  00 

1! 

South  Dakota 

500,000.00 

17,000,000.00 

8 

Tennessee 

8,908,080.00 

a 

Texas 

708,808.80 

1' 

UUh 

615,600.00 

li 

Vermont 

86,746,887.70 

4 

Virginia 

34,780.00 

1,700,000.00 

8 
8 

Washington 
West  Virginia 

8,851,000.00 

6 

Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

880,000.00 
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UNITED  STATES 


paternal  or  the  maternal  side,  who  were  citizens  of  Hawaii  immediately 
prior  to  the  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  to  the  United  States,  are  declared 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  Prior  to  the  transfer  all  Hawaiians  of  full 
age  who  could  speak,  read,  and  write  either  Hawaiian  or  English  had  the 
right  to  vote.  The  number  of  registered  electors  on  Sept.  3, 1897,  was 
2687. 

For  military  purposes  the  Islands  have  been  attached  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Califorada. 


Abba  and  Population 


The  total  area  of  the  islands  is  6640  square  miles :  namely,  Hawaii, 
4210 ;  Maui,  760 ;  Oahu,  600 ;  Kauai,  690 ;  Molokai,  270 ;  Lanai,  150 ; 
Niihau,  97 ;  Kahoolawe,  63  square  miles.  In  1896  the  population  num- 
bered 109,020  (72,517  males  and  36,503  females).  Of  the  total,  31,019 
were  natives,  8485  half-castes,  21,616  Chinese,  24,407  Japanese,  15,191 
Portuguese,  3086  Americans,  2250  British,  1432  Germans,  378  Nor- 
wegians, 101  French,  455  Polynesians,  and  600  other  foreigners.  The 
population  comprised  7570  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  2100  in  fishing 
and  navigation,  2265  in  the  industries,  2031  in  trade  and  transport,  2580 
in  liberal  professions,  34,498  laborers,  4310  of  various  occupations,  and 
53,726  without  regular  occupation.  The  native  population  (closely  allied 
to  the  Maories  of  New  Zealand)  is  rapidly  decreasing,  while  the  foreign 
element  is  increasing. 


OOMPAEATIVE  TABLE  OP  NATIONALITT  OP  POPULATION  OP  HAWAIIAN 
ISLANDS  AT  YABIOUS  CENSUS  PERIODS  SINCE  1858 


NationaHty 

1868 

18661 

1872 

1878 

1884 

1890 

1896 

Natives      .... 
Part  HawaUans  . 
Chinese      .       .       .       . 
Americans  .... 
Hawaiian-born  foreigners  . 
British        .       .       .       . 
I»ortuguese 

Germans     .       .       .       . 
French        .       .       .       . 
Japanese    .       .       .       . 
Norwegian. 
Other  foreigners 
Polynesian .... 
Totals    .       .       .       . 

70,086 

988 

864 

602 

809 

485 

86 

81 

60 

8 
80 

4 

57,126 
1,640 
1,206 

-2,988 

49,044 

1,487 

1,988 

889 

849 

619 

895 

224 

88 

864 

44,088 

8,420 

6,916 

1,276 

947 

888 

486 

272 

81 

666 

40,014 

4,218 

17,987 

2,066 

2,040 

1,282 

9,877 

1,600 

192 

116 

862 

416 

956 

84,486 
6,186 

16,801 
1,928 
7495 
1,844 
8,602 

"•IS? 

419 

688 

81,019 

8,486 

19,882 

2,266 

18,788 

1,688 

8,282 

912 

75 

22,829 

216 

424 

409 

78,188 

62,969 

66,897 

67,986 

80,678 

88,990 

109,020 

1  There  was  no  complete  dlyiilon  of  natioiiallties  noted  in  the  oensna  of  1866. 
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ESTIMATED  POPULATION  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS,  JAN.  1,  1898 
[Omitting  reference  to  Mrth  and  deeth  oluuigeft,  owing  to  incomplete  records] 


Natives 

Chinese 

Japa- 
nese 

Portu- 
guese 

All  other 
Foreigners 

Total 

Population  as  per  census,  Sept 

PiMenger  arrlTsls — Excess  over 
departares,  4th  quarter,  1886  . 

PSMCDger  arrivals — Excess  over 
departares  for  the  year  1897    . 

Total 

89,604 

8i,ei« 

1,817 

2,8«7 

94,407 
1,W8 
1.902 

15,191 
M08 

8,802 
889 
605 

109,020 
8,889 

4,RT2 

89,S04 

25,860 

27,282 

15,299 

9,886 

117,2^1 

1  Less  8  excess  of  departures  in  1896. 

Schools  are  established  all  oyer  the  islands,  the  sum  allotted  for  public 
instruction  in  1897  being  $144,389.  In  1897  there  were  192  schools, 
with  507  teachers  and  14,522  pupils ;  of  the  pupils  5830  were  Hawaiians, 
2479  half-castes,  3815  Portuguese,  and  1638  Asiatics ;  of  the  teachers, 
253  were  American,  119  Hawaiian  or  part  Hawaiian,  and  69  British. 

ILLITEBACT.  BY  NATIONALITY 
[From  Latest  Census  BeporU,  1896] 


Nationalities 


Number  over 

Per  Cent  Able  to 

6  Years 

Read  and  Write 

26,495 

83.97 

6,895 

91.21 

5,394 

68.29 

2,060 

82.02 

1,516 

95.44 

899 

86.31 

75 

92.00 

215 

80.46 

8,089 

27.84 

22,189 

53.60 

19,317 

48.47 

407 

40.05 

423 

75.41 

I  Hawaiian 

,  Part  Hawaiian 

)  Hawaiian-born  foreigners 

Americans     . 

British  .... 

Germans        .         i 

French 
I  Norwegians  . 
,  Portuguese    . 
I  Japanese 

Chinese 
'  S.  S.  Islanders 

Other  nationalities 


ruumT*  A  mr/MO'    AVrw    ■»»; 
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EELIQI0U8  BELIEF,  BY  NATIONALITY 
[From  Beport  of  General  Superintendent  of  Census] 


NationaUties 

Number 
Making 
Ketums 

Per  Cent 
Prot- 
estants 

Per  Cent 
Roman 
Catholics 

Per  Cent 
Mormons 

Total 

Hawaiian  .... 
Part  Hawaiian  . 
Hawaiian-bom  foreigners 
American  .... 
British       .... 
German     .... 
French      .... 
Norwegian 
Portuguese 

Japanese   .... 
Chinese     .... 
S.  S.  Islanders  . 
Other  nationalities    . 

25,637 

6,271 

8,438 

1,650 

1,371 

677 

63 

162 

7,969 

764 

953 

223 

364 

50.09 
51.70 
21.34 
85.09 
86.86 
87.44 

9.54 
95.06 

1.84 
93.06 
87.83 
79.82 
49.72 

32.87 

41.99 

78.48 

12.85 

13.13 

12.26 

90.46 

4.94 

98.15 

6.42 

7.03 

18.83 

48.30 

17.04 

6.31 

.18 

2.06 

.61 

.30 

.01 

.52 

5.14 

1.36 

1.98 

100.00 
100.00 
lOO.OO 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

Totals 

54,622 

42.68 

48.36 

8.96 

100.00 

Deducting  the  above  number,  54,522,  from  the  whole  population  of 
109,020,  we  find  54,498  who  did  not  return  themselves  as  of  any  religion. 
The  Chinese  and  Japanese  number  46,023.  Of  these  1717  return  them- 
selves in  the  above  divisions.  This  leaves  44,306  who  must  be  Buddhists, 
etc.,  and  deducting  this  number  from  the  total,  or  54,498  who  made  no 
returns,  we  have  10,192  of  all  other  nationalities  who  either  decline  to 
state  their  religious  belief  or  profess  no  religion. 

Finances  of  Hawaiian  Islands 

eeceipts,  expenditures,  and  public  debt  op  hawaii.  for 
various  years  from  1856  to  1897 


[Compfled  from  rarlous  Finance  Reports 

to  the  Legislature] 

Periods  ending 

MarchuptolSfo, 

then  beo.  81 

Reyenne 

Expenditures 

Cash  Balance, 
in  Treasury 

Public  Debt 

tana 

Ad^n  ckAo  in 

t%.-\n   /VA/i    n  A 

A/^/%     AAA      ^  — . 
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BONDED  DEBT,   ETC.,  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS.  JAN.   1.   16QS 


Under  Loan  Act  of  1882  . 

U                  (t 

1886  . 

(»           t« 

1888  . 

tl                 n 

1890  . 

H                   «i 

1892  . 

((               &c 

1893  . 

((           (i 

1896  . 

Dae  Postal  Sayings  Bank  depositors 
Total. 


$34,200.00 
2,000,000.00 
190,000.00 
124,100.00 
119,400.00 
660,000.00 
662,000.00 

$3,679,700.00 
.      809,181.62 

$4,488,881.62 


Notice  was  gazetted  Ang.  3,  1898,  that  after  maturity  interest  would 
cease  on  the  bonds  issued  under  the  Loan  Act  of  1882  and  a  portion  of  the 
Loan  Act  of  1890,  and  the  principal,  amounting  in  all  to  $63,300,  would 
be  paid  at  the  next  due  date  of  coupons.  The  interest  on  the  loans  varies 
from  6  to  12  per  cent. 


ANNUAL  INTERNAL  TAXES.  VABI0U8  TEARS,  FROM  18T6  TO  1»T 


Year 

Taxea  Col- 
lected 

Tax  per 
CapiU  1 

Year 

Taxes  Col- 
lected 

Tax  per 
CapiU' 

1  1876  .       .        . 
1  1880  . 

1885  .       .        . 
1  1890  . 

$162,880 
317,872 
432,666 
660,767 

$2.84 
4.76 
6.09 
6.23 

1896  . 

1896  . 

1897  .        . 

ill 
I'll 

$6.62 
6.32 
6.64 

'  Omittliig  fractions. 


HAWAIIAN   SILVER  COIN 

The  following  denominations  of  Hawaiian  Silver  were  coined  during 
the  reign  of  Kalakaua,  at  the  San  Francisco  mint,  and  imported  for  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  islands  in  1883  and  1884.  They  are  of  the 
sune  intrinsic  value  as  the  United  States  silver  coins  and  were  first  intro- 
duced into  circulation  Jan.  14,  at  the  opening  of  the  bank  of  Claus 
Spreckl^  &  Co.  in  Honolulu.  The  amount  coined  was  $1,000,000,  divided 
as  follows : 


Hawaiian  dollars $600,000 

Half  dollars 350,000 

"         Quarter  dollars 125,000 

Dimes 25,000 

Total .$1,000,000 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ It: 
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HAWAIIAN  8UQAE  PLANTATION  STATISTICS,  VARIOUS  TEARS,  1875  TO  1897 


8(70  AB 

M0LA88S8 

Year 

Total  Export 

Pounds 

Value 

GaUons 

Value 

Value 

1876      .... 

85,080,182 

$1,216,888.82 

98,722 

$12,188.86 

$1,228^^72.68 

1880 

68,584,871 

4,822,711.48 

198,855 

29,758.52 

4,862,464.78 

1885 

171,850,814 

8,856,061.94 

57,941 

7,060.00 

8,868,111.94 

1890 

259,789,462 

12,159,585.01 

74,926 

7,608.29 

12,167,188.80 

1895 

294,784,819 

7,975,590.41 

44,970 

8,087.88 

7,978,628.24 

1896 

448,569,282 

14,982,172.82 

16,885 

1,209.72 

14,988,882.54 

1897      ...        . 

520,158,282 

15,890,422.18 

88,770 

2,892.72 

16,898,814.86 

PLANTATION   LABOR  STATISTICS 
NUMBER  AND  NATIONALITY  OF  SUGAR  PLANTATION  LABORERS 
[Compiled  from  latest  Report  of  Secretary  Bureau  of  Immigration,  Dec.  81, 1897] 


IsUnds 

Hawalians 

Portu- 
guese 

Japanese 

Chinese 

8.8. 
Islanders 

All 
Others 

Total 

HawaU  .       .       . 
Maul 
Oahu      . 
Kauai     . 

Total  1897 

Total  1896 
Decrease  1897 
Increase  1897 

435 
684 
242 
296 

962 
496 
211 
659 

6,021 
2,081 
1,691 
8,826 

2,996 
1,529 
1,687 
1,908 

20 
86 
2 
28 

267 
156 
81 
221 

9,680 
4,782 
8,864 
6,827 

1.41)7 

2,218 

12,068 

8,114 

81 

676 

24,658 

1,615 

2,268 

12,b9:i 

6,2S9 

115 

600 

28,780 

118 

50 

725 

:« 





1,826 



75 

87» 

Notwithstanding  the  preference  of  planters  for  Hawaiian  laborers  it  is 
notable  that  their  numbers  are  still  diminishing.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
avenues  of  labor  open  to  them,  they  look  with  apparent  indifference  to 
the  necessary  employment  of  alien  help  to  maintain  the  established  in- 
dustries of  their  country,  and  yet  there  are  those  who  decry  the  gradual 
crowding  of  Hawaiians  to  the  wall. 

Female  help  on  the  various  plantations  which  in  1896  numbered  1024  — 
a  gain  of  89  over  the  previous  year — has  dropped  down  to  892  in  1897. 
Of  this  number  749  are  Japanese,  108  Portuguese,  and  35  Hawaiians ; 
this  latter  nationality  being  confined  to  the  Mormon  community  at  Laie, 
Oahu.    In  all  other  parts  of  the  islands  they  have  ceased  to  be  a  factor. 

The  exports  of  sugar  for  the  force  of  labor  engaged  in  its  cultivation 
and  manufacture  the  past  three  years  shows  the  following  gradually 
increased  result :  1895,  nearly  7}  tons ;  1896,  a  little  over  9^  tons,  and  in 
1897  very  nearly  lOJ  tons  per  capita  employed. 


Commerce,  Shipping,  and  Communications 

The  islands  are  to  a  great  extent  mountainous  and  volcanic,  but  the 
soil  is  highly  fertile  and  productive.  Sugar  and  rice  are  the  staple  indus- 
tries, while  coffee,  hides,  bananas,  and  wool  are  also  exported.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  commerce  for  1897. 
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VALUE  OF  MERCHANDISB  IMPORTED  AT  ALL  P0BT8  OF  THE  HAWAIIAN 
ISLANDS,  AND  WHERE  FROM,  DURING  THE  YEAR  1897 

[From  the  anniu]  report  of  the  Collectoi^Genend  of  Costomi  to  the  MinlBter  of  Finance,  1897] 


Conntriet  from  which 
Imported 

Goods  paying 
Duty 

Sphlto^paying 

Goods 
Bonded 

Spirits 
Bonded 

United  States  Pacific  ports 
United  States  Atlantic  ports 
Great  Britain 
Germany      .... 

China 

Japan    

AustralU  and  New  Zealand 

Canada. 

Islands  of  the  Padflo  . 

France 

Oth«r  eoantriea   . 

Total        .       .       . 

At  Honoluhi 

AtHIlo         .        .        .       . 
At  Kaholal  .... 
AtMahokona       . 

Total        .       .       . 

Dollars 

080,447.88 

17,900.09 

772,184.94 

144,980.07 

242,189.60 

218,628.14 

19,001.99 

12,460.86 

501.09 

12,951.99 

27.481.10 

77.454.88 
2.841.28 

54.196.70 
86.90 

98.75 

1,681.77 

Dollars 

2,074.50 

41.04 

121.66 

1.98 

8,924.40 

8,108.19 

2.29 

885.20 

47,614.68 

Dollars 
86,645.56 

14,101.48 
8,797.51 

18,868.64 

1,410.45 

206.97 

1,848.90 

5.122.48 
64.28 

2,098,698.S4 

140,687.55 

67,718.78 

81.566.24 

2,010,296.44 
48,196.12 
80,077.74 
10,028.54 

140,687.55 

57,007.18 
711.60 

81,566.24 

2.098,69&84 

140.687.55 

57,718.78 

81,566.24 

Conntrlea  from  which 
Imported 

Goods  Free 
hy  Treaty 

Goods  Free 

by  Civil 

Code 

Splrito 

Free  by 

Civil  Code 

Total 

Per 

Cent 

United  States  Pacific  ports 
United  States  Atlantic  ports 
Great  Britain 
Germany      .... 

China 

Japan    

Aastralis  and  New  Zealand 

Canada 

Islands  of  the  Padflc  . 

France 

Other  countries   . 

Total 
At  Honololn 

Dollars 

4.041,184.64 

277.809.66 

Dollars 

1.048.247.28 

1.264.25 

77,081.94 

88,019.27 

644.17 

19^977.86 

108,241.94 

48,484.07 

5.862.95 

1.405.86 

182.056.48 

Dollars 

66,982.54 

16.00 

1,'687.18 
2JJ0 
5.00 

11.418.24 

Dollars 
6,602,986.70 
297,091.64 
805,781.26 
192,982.19 
260,417.40 
292,816.84 
122,458.19 

58,674.92 
5,864.04 

80,997.82 
208.788.10 

78.68 

8.86 

9.80 

2.18 

2.94 

8.81 

1.89 

.66 

.07 

.85 

2.86 

4.818,944.80 

2.065,785.97 

79,961.46 

8,888,208.09 

100 

8,578,040.90 

1,868,215.62 

7 

9,961.46 

7,795 

,715.84 

88.20 
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YABIOUS  YEARS,  FBOM 

[Revised  and  compared  with  recent  official  tables] 


HAWAII'S  ANNUAL  TEADE  BALANCE,  ETC. 

1880  TO  1897 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Excess  Export 
Values 

Custom  House 
Receipta 

1880    .     . 
1886    .     . 
1890    .     . 

1895  .     . 

1896  .     . 

1897  .     . 

$3,673,268.41 
3,830,544.68 
6,962,201.13 
5,339,785.04 
6,063,652.41 
7,682,628.09 

9  4,968,444.87 

9,168,818.01 

13,142,829.48 

8,474,138.16 

15,615,230.13 

16,021,775.19 

$1,296,170.46 
6,328,273.43 
6,180,628.36 
3,134,353.11 
9,461,577.72 
8,339,147.10 

$402,181.63 
502,337.38 
696,966.91 
547,149.04 
656,895.82 
708,493.05 

QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS,  1896  TO  1897 


Articles 

1895 

1896 

1897 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value      • 

Sugar,  lbs.      . 
Kice,  lbs. 
Hides,  pes.     . 
Bananas,  bnchs.    . 
Wool,  lbs.      . 
Molasses,  galls. 
Goat  skins,  pes.     . 
Awa,  lbs. 

Betel  leaves,  bxs.  . 
Coffee,  lbs. 
Tallow,  lbs.    . 
Sheep  skins,  pes.  . 
Taro  flour,  lbs. 
Guano,  tons  . 
Pineapples,  pes.     . 
Sundry  fhiits,  bxs. 
Canned  fhiits 
Sundries 

Total  value  . 

294,784,819 

8,768,762 

19,180 

105,065 

227,987 

44,970 

6,466 

12,600 

119 

118,755 

6,664 

65,218 
972 

$7,976,690.41 

161,547.16 

47,284.14 

102,699.25 

17,878.14 

8,087.88 

2,688.20 

1,804.60 

640.00 

22,828.68 

798.90 
22.20 

448,569,282 

6,025.491 

26,079 

126,418 

462,819 

.   15,885 

12,617 

14,120 

125 

265,656 

7,886 
4,280 

147,461 

(Doz.)l,188 

$14,982,172.88 

195,817.16 

60,811.29 

125,089.80 

88,297.88 

1,290.72 

4,447.00 

988.50 

612.60 

68,660.89 

1,068.81 
61.26 

15,849.96 

699.60 

2,276.00 

6,662.14 

520,158,282 

6,499,499 

26,140 

76,885 

249,200 

9,000 

6,085 

145 

887,158 

88,770 

9,907 

149,616 
115 

$16,890,422.18 
226,676.52 
87,645.48 
76,412.50 
21,808.&4 
2,892.72 
2,056.00 

609.00 

99,696.62 

226.00 

2,711.95 

14,428,17 

672.00 

847.90 

9,696.16 

8,788.84 

878.00 

972.82 

11,863.54 

$8,858,106.79 

$15,515,280.18 

$15,988,898.99 

Steamers  connect  the  islands  with  the  American  continent,  Australasia, 
and  China.  In  1897  there  were  62  registered  vessels  belonging  to  the 
islands,  of  84,066  tons  ;  of  these,  21  of  28,510  tons  were  built  in  England. 
There  are  about  100  miles  of  railway  in  the  islands  of  Hawaii,  Maui,  and 
Oahu.  There  are  telegraphs  in  the  islands  of  Maui,  Ilawaii,  between 
Hawaii  and  Oahu,  and  round  the  latter  island  ;  total  length,  250  miles  ; 
nearly  every  family  in  Honolulu  has  its  telephone.  In  1897  the  total 
number  of  letters,  etc.,  transmitted  and  received  by  the  Post  Office  was 
5,079,872 ;  there  were  73  post-offices.  Postal  savings-banks,  1897  : 
depositors,  10,620 ;  amount,  $953,981.  Honolulu  is  lighted  by  electricity, 
and  has  lines  of  tramways.  The  various  islands  will  shortly  be  connected 
by  telegraphic  cable. 

Porto  Bico 

Area,  Population,  etc. 

The  island  of  Porto  Bico  (added  to  the  United  States  by  Spain  in 
accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  signed  Dec.  10,  1898,  and  ratified 
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by  the  Senate  Feb.  6,  1899,  and  by  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  Mar.  17), 
according  to  a  recent  report  of  the  British  consul  fForeign  Ofiflce,  Annual 
Series,  No.  1917,  1897),  has  an  extent  of  about  8668  square  miles— 36 
miles  broad  and  96  miles  long.  The  Statesman's  Year  Book,  1898,  gives 
the  population  (1887)  at  813,937,  of  which  over  300,000  are  negroes. 
There  are  470  miles  of  telegraph  and  137  miles  of  railway,  besides  170 
miles  under  construction.  According  to  a  report  by  United  States  Consul 
Stewart  of  San  Juan  (prhited  in  **  Highways  of  Commerce '')» there  are 
about  150  miles  of  good  road  on  the  island.  Elsewhere  transportation  is 
effected  on  horseback.  The  British  report  above  referred  to  says  that  the 
telephone  systems  of  San  Juan,  Ponce,  and  Mayaguez  have  recently  been 
contracted  for  by  local  syndicates.  In  Ponce  a  United  States  company 
obtained  the  contract  for  the  material.  There  are  100  stations  already 
connected,  and  it  is  expected  that  200  more  will  be  in  operation  shortly. 

COMMEBGE 

The  Estadlstica  General  del  Comerdo  Exterior,  Porto  Rico,  1897, 
gives  the  following  figures  (the  latest  published)  in  regard  to  the  trade  of 
the  island  in  1895 : 

IMPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES 


Arttdes 

Valoi* 

Articles 

Value* 

Coal. 
Iron  . 
Soap. 

Meat  and  lard 
Jerked  beef 
Fish  . 
Rice  . 

9119,403 
224,206 
238,625 

1,223,104 
133,616 

1,691,418 

2,180,004 

Flour 

Vegetables 

OUveoQ    . 

Wine 

Cheese      .        .     ,  . 

Other  provisions 

Tobacco  (man'f  d)    . 

9982,222 
192,918 
327,801 
306,656 
324,137 
171,322 
663,464 

*  UDited  SUtes  currency. 
EXPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES 


Articles 

Value* 

Articles 

Value* 

Coffee 
Tobacco     . 

98,789,788 
646,556 

Sugar 
Honey 

93,747,891 
617,746 

1  United  States  currency. 
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The  figures  for  1896  are  from  a  British  foreign  office  report  (Annual 
Series,  No.  2065,  1898). 

The  trade  of  Porto  Rico  with  other  countries  of  importance  in  1895 
(according  to  the  Estadlstica  General  del  Comerdo  Exterior)  was : 


Country 

Imports 

Exports 

Country 

Imports 

Exports 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Cuba 

808,288 

8,610,986 

Holland     .        .       . 

826,801 

8,246 

England  . 

1,766,674 

1,144,666 

Denmark  . 

26,666 

286,418 

France     . 

261,984 

1,876,087 

BriUsh  West  Indies 

1,709,117 

621,649 

Germany 

1,868,696 

1,181,896 

Danish  West  Indies 

600 

40,484 

Italy        .        .        . 

19,619 

689,045 

French  West  Indies 

66 

62,927 

The  British  consul  says  that  the  principal  exports  in  1896  were : 


Articles 

Quantity 

Artloles 

Quantity 

Sugar   .        .        .  tons 
Coffee  .        .        .  tons 
Hides   .                .  tons 
Cattle  .        .        .  head 

54,205 

26,655 

169' 

3,178 

Timber .        .        .  tons 
Molasses                .  tons 
Tobacco         .        .  tons 

80 

14,740 

1,039 

Owing  to  the  troubled  state  of  affairs  in  Cuba,  continues  the  report, 
prices  for  tobacco  have  increased  enormously  in  Porto  Rico.  A  large 
amount  has  been  planted,  and  the  crop  promises  well. 

OOMMERCB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  THE  SPANISH  WEST  INDIES, 
BY  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES,  1808-1897 

Exports  to  Porto  Rico 


Articles 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

AORICCLTITRAL  AHD  OTUXE  PBOnUCTS 
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COMMEBCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  THE  SPANISH  WEST  INDIES, 
BT  PKINCIPAL  ABTICLES  — Continaad 

Exports  to  Porto  Rico  —  Continued 


y  Google 


Imports 

FROM  Porto  Rico 

Articles 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

PBU  or  DUTY           /  ,K. 

«>*• {dSi.. 

Fruits,  Indading  nato  .              dolls. 
Sunu*  and  molasses :                 /  ^,. 

«<"""•■    •    ■    •  {& 
8-««   •    •    •    -iSSi.. 

AU  other  free  articles    .       .      dolls. 
Total  free  of  daty             dolls. 

DDTIABLK 

Sagar  and  molasses :                 /  ^„. 
Molasses.       .       .       .    {ft 

8"^      •       •       •       •   Id'olis. 
All  other  dutiable  articles     .      doUs. 

Total  datiable     .       .      dolls. 
Total  imports      .       .      dolls. 

Gold       .       .       .     •  .       .       . 
SUver 

91,906 
28,814 
26,628 

2,502,666 

708,905 

99,578,182 

8,227,522 

7,804 

872,427 
81,226 
15,177 

2,554,265 

680,870 

75,484,148 

2,892,514 

7,608 

66,782 

11,724 

897 

16.065,702 

811,704 

51,589 

159,649 

24,101 

68 

ia) 
24,444 

188,088 

22,489 

61 

~(d) 
79,161 

8,994,678 

8,126,896 

875,864 

48,608 

101,711 

689,729 
61,411 
12,589 

(ft) 
(6) 
661,887 
61,587 
7,202 

2,088,121 

418,645 

40,286,820 

682,869 

80,184 

2,256,078 

520,275 

81,582,810 

1,708,818 

19,462 

2,689,184 

470,582 

86,607,817 

1,577,911 

80,870 

18,950 

8,789 

1,181.148 

2,248,1^ 

2.079,818 

4,008,628 

8,185,684 

1,506,512 

2,296,668 

2,181,024 

6,626 
11,748 

165,581 

11,855 
58,484 

6,905 
18,004 

24,  IM 
6,959 

a  See  "  Dutiable.'*  6  See  "  Free  of  Duty.' 

SHIPPING  OF  PORTO  RICO  IN  18951 


Entranobb 

Clrabanoes          I 

Country 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

Spain 

England 

150 

296,424 

121 

126,662 

109 

185,849 

8 

1,580 

Germany 

50 

79,495 

25 

82,740 

France      

44 

55,908 

48 

65.926 

Belgium 

16 

12,751 

Italy 

8 

4,587 

8 

8,189 

Cuba 

171 

180,772 

262 

858,427 

United  SUtes 

190 

182,165 

284 

201,051 

Denmark 

11 

4,686 

Austria 





5 

8,518 

Dominican  Republic        .... 

69 

20,108 

60 

21,604 

Colombia 

2 

1,841 



Venezuela 

25 

86,089 

1 

68 

HaiU 

2 

2,454 



Argentine  Republic         .... 

1 

286 



^S^':    :    :    :    :    :    : 

9 

4 

4,898 
2,789 



West  Indies: 

British 

160 

49,997 

151 

44,285 

Danish 

45 

11,140 

47 

24,528 

Dutch 

7 

279 

9 

505 

French         

80 

2,264 

84 

1,507 

Mexico 

Total 





1 

78 

1,077 

1,079,286 

1,070 

900,879 

y  Google 


) 

i 
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The  weights  and  measiires  in  use  in  Porto  Rico  are :  The  quintal,  of 
4  arrobas ;  the  arroba  (25.36  lbs.},  of  26  libras ;  the  libra,  of  16  onzas ; 
the  Tara,  of  3  pies  (0.91407  foot)  ;  the  pie,  of  12  pulgadas ;  the  arroba 
(liquid  measure :  4.263  gallons) ;  and  fanega  (dry  measure :  1.699  bushels), 
of  12  almudes.  The  cuerda  (land  measure)  equals  about  two-fifths  of  an 
acre. 

PhilinnifiA  T«1ft.fi^f 

[Th«  date  giyeii  herewith,  relating  to  flnkncia]  and  indastrlal  oondltloDs  In  the  Phfltppines, 
•n  from  the  report  of  Edward  W.  Harden,  Speeial  Conunlsaloner  of  the  United  States, 
aod  thoee  relating  to  mineral  resourced  are  from  a  memormndom  hy  Oeotfe  F.  BeekM-, 
fa  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  8.  Oeologloal  Sorvex.] 

Abea  and  Population 

These  islands,  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  Unjted  States  by  the  treaty  signed 
by  the  Peace  Commissioners,  Dec.  10,  1898,  and  ratified  by  the  Senate, 
Feb.  6,  1899,  and  by  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  Mar.  17,  extend  almost 
due  north  and  south  from  Formosa  to  Borneo  and  the  Moluccas,  embrac- 
ing an  extent  of  16^  of  latitude  and  9^  of  longitude.  They  are  about  2000 
in  number ;  the  two  largest  are  Luzon  (area  40,024  square  miles)  and 
Mindanao;  and  the  total  area,  including  the  Sulu  Islands,  is  about 
116,300  square  miles.  The  population  is  estimated  at  about  8,000,000. 
The  capital  of  the  Philippines,  Manila,  has  164,062  inhabitants  (1887); 
other  towns  are  Laoag,  30,642 ;  Lipa,  43,408 ;  Banang,  36,698 ;  Batangas, 
36,587.  There  are  about  26,000  Europeans  in  the  islands  and  about 
100,000  Chinese,  in  whose  hands  are  the  principal  industries.  The  native 
inhabitants  are  mostly  of  the  Malayan  race,  but  there  are  some  tribes  of 
Negritos.  The  group  is  divided  into  three  governments:  Luzon,  the 
Visayas,  and  Mindanao  with  the  Sulu  Islands ;  but  in  many  of  the  islands 
the  natives  have  hitherto  been  practically  independent. 

Financial  and  Industrial  Conditions 
Silver  is  the  basis  of  the  currency  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  There  is 
no  gold  in  general  circulation,  and  has  been  none  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  The  Mexican  dollar  of  a  date  previous  to  1877  is  current  in  the 
islands,  and  it  is  practically  the  only  money  in  general  circulation.  The 
Spanish  Government,  in  the  summer  of  1897,  coined  $6,000,000  of  silver  in 
a  local  currency,  which  was  sent  to  the  islands.  These  dollars  are  lighter 
in  weight  than  the  Mexican  dollar,  but  the  scarcity  of  money  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  caused  them  to  be  quickly  absorbed.  There  is  a  local  note- 
issuing  bank,  called  the  Banco  Espafiol  Filipino,  which  has  in  circulation 
notes  based  on  silver,  of  which  there  was  outstanding  on  Sept.  80,  1898, 
approximately,  $2,500,000. 

It  is  estimated  there  is  in  circulation  $10,000,000  of  subsidiary  coins, 
the  10-cent,  20-cent,  and  50-cent  pieces,  which  have  been  recoined  from 
Mexican  dollars  by  the  Spanish  Government.  The  estimate  of  the  Mex- 
ican dollars  now  in  circulation,  as  given  by  one  of  the  best-informed 
bankers  in  the  islands,  is  from  $20,000,000  to  $26,000,000.  This,  with 
the  $2,600,000  of  notes  of  the  Banco  Espafiol  Filipino  now  in  circulation, 
constitutes  the  currency  of  the  Islands.  This  would  make  a  total  of  from 
$10,000,000  to  $45,000,000,  speaking  roughly,  for  the  entire  islands,  or, 
approximately,  $6  per  capita  for  the  total  population  of  the  islands.  It 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  these  figures  are  given  on  a  silver  basis,  and 
that,  therefore,  in  figuring  on  our  own  standard  all  of  these  figures  must 
be  cut  in  two.    On  a  gold  basis,  the  currency  of  the  islands  is,  therefore, 
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from  $20,000,000  to  $22,600,000,  or  $2.60  per  capita,  figuring  on  the  total 
population  of  the  islands. 

Three  banking  institutions  do  the  banking  business  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  aside  from  that  done  by  the  large  commercial  houses,  which  buy 
and  sell  exchange,  and  to  a  limited  extent  carry  on  the  business  which 
legitimately  belongs  to  banking  institutions.  Of  the  three  banks,  the 
two  most  important  are  branch  concerns,  the  third  being  a  local  institu- 
tion controlled  by  Spaniards  and  natives. 

The  Mexican  dollar,  in  general  circulation  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
contains  47  grams  of  silver,  .900  fine.  The  value  of  the  dollar  has  fiuctu- 
ated  with  the  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  silver.  The  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  is  the  bullion  value  of  the  silver  contained  in  it,  and  it  increases 
or  decreases  in  value  in  accordance  with  the  quotations  for  bar  wlver  in 
London,  which  are  received  every  day  by  cable  in  Manila. 

There  is  an  issue  of  $40,000,000  of  bonds  which  was  put  out  by  the 
Spanish  Government  in  July,  1897,  and  which  serves  as  a  first  lien  upon 
the  customs  receipts  of  the  port  of  Manila.  A  royal  decree  was  issued  in 
July,  1897,  authorizing  this  loan  and  providing  that  customs  receipts  of 
Manila  should  be  made  liable,  not  only  for  interest,  but  for  principal,  and 
having  also  the  guaranty  of  the  Spanish  Government.  These  bonds  were 
called  **  cedulas  hypotecaries,"  payable  in  forty  years,  and  bearing  interest 
at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent.    The  issue  price  was  92. 

Official  statistics  give  the  following  figures  as  the  revenue  for  the 
Philippine  Islands  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1897 ; 

Ikcomb 

Contribution  dhrect $8,496,170.00 

Customs  receipts 6,200,660.00 

Monopolies,  opium,  etc 1,222,000.00 

Lotteries 1,000,000.00 

Rent  for  government  property 267,100.00 

Miscellaneous 298,300.00 

Total $17,474,120.00 

ExpENorruBBS 

Obligation  general  (bonds  Spanish  Government,  etc.)       .  $1,607,900.46 

Estado  (state) 74,000,00 

GracioyJustitia  (charity  and  justice)       ....  1,896,277.71 

War  (army) 6,042,449.43 

Haciendo  (interior) 1,893,184.08 

Navy 3,666,628.68 

Gobernaclon  (government) 2,198,360.05 

Fomento  (school  and  education) 616,198.74 

Total $17,293,889.66 

Deductions 36,737.65 

Net  expenditures $17,268,162.00 

Excess  of  income      .......  216,968.00 

There  is  only  one  railroad  in  the  islands,  running  from  Manila  to  Dagu> 
pan,  192  kilometres  in  length,  equalling  119.3  miles.  The  telegraph  sys- 
tem is  very  incomplete,  though  there  are  cables  running  to  Hongkong  and 
to  Iloilo.  According  to  figures  published  in  189i,  the  total  length  of  the 
telegraph  and  cable  lines  running  from  Manila  to  Hongkong,  and  connect- 
ing  with  the  southern  islands,  was  1692  miles.  There  are  76  offices,  and 
during  the  year  the  total  number  of  despatches  sent  was  167,673.    No  sta^ 
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tistics  aie  available  for  the  yean  following.  The  postal  system  is  exceed- 
ingly crude,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  communicate  with  any  inland 
towns  and  villages.  There  is  a  fairly  regular  mall  service  between  Manila 
and  Hongkong,  and  between  Manila  and  the  principal  ports  in  the  islands 
to  the  southward. 

The  question  of  labor  is  a  serious  one.  The  natives  are  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon  as  laborers.  They  work  only  when  they  see  fit,  and  their 
work  is  far  from  being  satisfactory.  The  best  workers  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  are  the  Chinese  coolies,  most  of  whom,  however,  are  in  and  around 
Manila.  There  is  practically  no  labor-saving  machinery  in  use  in  the 
islands. 

The  four  principal  industries  of  the  islands  are  hemp,  sugar,  copra,  and 
tobacco.  Hemp  leads  the  list  in  the  aggregate  value  of  exports,  sugar 
coming  second.  Copra  is  a  comparatively  new  industry,  but  a  very  im- 
portant one  to  Uie  islands.  The  tobacco  industry  is  an  important  one, 
and  there  are  large  exports  each  year  of  tobacco  leaf  and  manufactured 
tobacco. 

The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of  hemp  exported,  in  piculs,  for 
each  year  for  the  twenty  years  ending  with  1807  : 


Exporta- 

Exporta- 

Exporta- 

Tears 

tion  in 

Years 

tion  in 

Years 

tion  in 

Piculs* 

Picula 

Picula 

1877 

e80,S86 

1884         .        . 

815,618 

1891 

1,271,0W 

1ST8 

66T^8 

1885 

884,260 

1892 

1,581,016 

1979 

M7.96© 

188« 

748,864 

1898 

1,282,942 

1880 

800,986 

1887 

1,089,946 

1894 

1,501,962 

1881 

868,9(M 

1888 

1,822,858 

1895 

1,664,500 

1888 

707,844 

1889 

1,187,142 

1896 

1,581,786 

1888 

74«,870 

1890         .        . 

1,012,810 

1897 

1,8W,5T6 

'  A  picnl  is  equal  to  140  pounds  STolrdupois. 

In  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  largely  interested  in  the  hemp  industry 
there  is  a  great  future  for  this  product. 

There  is  practically  no  rope  manufactured  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
During  the  year  1897  the  total  exports  of  hempen  rope  and  cable  amounted 
to  only  4029  piculs,  as  compared  wi^h  exports  of  3468  during  the  preceding 
year. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  hemp  grown  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  ex- 
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The  following  table  gives  the  exports  of  sugar  in  piculs,  for  the  twenty 
years  ending  with  1897.    The  prices  quoted  are  all  in  silver. 


Years 

Exports  In 
Piculs 

Years 

Exports  in 
Piculs 

Years 

Exports  In 
Piculs 

1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 

1,965,888 
1,890,259 
2,145,428 
2,904,817 
8,862,572 
2,451,951 
8,408,499 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

1,966,799 
8,255,850 
2,972,789 
2,866,888 
2,969,920 
8,502,812 
2,860,422 

1891 
1893 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

2,662,625 
8,951,060 
4,184,296 
8,109,108 
8,694,769 
8,678,618 
8,288,488 

The  United  States  gets  only  a  small  portion  of  the  sugar  produced  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  According  to  statistics  kept  by  one  of  the  export 
houses  in  Manila,  the  shipments  of  sugar  from  Manila  to  the  various  coun- 
tries were  as  follows: 

PicuU 
(140  lbs.) 

United  States 40,000 

Great  Britain  .        .        .        .  -      .        .        .        .    183,788 

Europe  (continent) 28,400 

China  and  Japan 601,449 

The  sugar  exported  from  Cebti  went  to  Great  Britain,  China,  and 
Japan,  there  being  no  shipments  from  that  port  to  the  United  States. 
The  exports  were  divided  as  follows : 

Piculs 

Great  Britain 80,800 

China  and  Japan 166,310 

Sugar  exported  from  Uoilo  during  1807  went  to  the  following  countries  : 

PicuU 

United  States  and  Canada 375,616 

Great  Britain 488,000 

China  and  Japan 1,205,087 

Sugar  cane  is  raised  in  all  parts  of  the  archipelago.  While  there  has 
been  a  big  increase  in  the  export  of  sugar  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
the  quality  of  the  product  has  not  improved  with  the  increase  in  quantity. 

Exports  of  tobacco  leaf^during  the  year  1897  were  considerably  in 
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many  of  the  operatiTes  in  Manila  have  joined  the  ranks  of  the  ingurgents. 
The  total  shipments  of  cigars  for  the  year  1897  were  169,465,000,  as  com- 
pared with  194,136,000  for  1896,  a  decrease  of  24,671,000.  Principal 
shipments  were  as  follows : 

China  and  Japan 58,420,000 

Singapore  and  India 37,310,000 

Earope  (continent) 80,600,000 

Great  Britam 24,290,000 

Australia 16,300,000 

United  States  and  Canada  (AtlanUc).        .        .  2,460,000 

United  States  (Pacific) 183,000 

For  the  year  1897  the  value  of  the  coffee  exported  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  was  only  996,100.  When  the  industry  was  at  its  height,  ship- 
ments were  made  of  more  than  $4,000,000  in  a  single  year.  The 
shipments  of  coftee  to  the  various  countries  were  as  follows : 

PieuU 

Europe  (continent) 1,969 

China  and  Japan 246 

Australia 12 

Singapore  and  India 9 

The  prosperity  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  dependent  in  a  large 
measure  upon  the  shipping  industry.  The  islands  are  cut  off  from  the 
markets  of  the  world,  and  the  entire  trade,  hoth  export  and  import,  is 
dependent  upon  freight  rates  by  steamer  and  sailing  ship.  The  statistics 
of  freights  are  incomplete.  The  following  table  gives  freight  rates  from 
Manila  to  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  various  years  from 
1880  to  1897: 

[P«r  English  Ton  of  2240  Pounds] 


TSABS 

Unitsd  8TATn 

OeBAT   BRITAIir 

'M^ylmum 

Minimam 

M&xlmum 

Mlnltnum 

£       9.    d. 

£      «.    d. 

1880       ...        . 

$10.00 

$5.00 

4      0    0 

3      2    6 

1885       .... 

6.00 

4.00 

3      0    0 

2      0    0 

1890       ...        . 

5.75 

5.50 

3    12    0 

2    12    6 

1895       .... 

5.75 

4.00 

3      3    6 

1    17    6 

1896       ...        . 

5.25 

3.25 

2    10    0 

12    6 

1897       ...        . 

4JJ0 

3.00 

2      0    0 

2      0    0 

Freight  rates  from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  Manila  for 
nrious  years  from  1880  to  1897  are  shown  in  the  followmg  table : 
[Per  English  Ton  of  2840  Ponnds] 


Tbam 

Uktrd  8tat«b 

ORBAT  BSITAIK 

Msximam 

Minlmom 

MAximom 

Minimum 

1880       ...        . 

1885  ...        . 
1890       ...       . 
1896       ...        . 

1886  ...        . 

WW     ...      . 

$12.00 
9.25 
6.60 
7.00 
6.25 
6.00 

$8.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.00 
4.25 

£     «.    d. 
2    17    6 
1    12    6 
1    13    6 
1    10    0 
15    0 
1    10    0 

£      9.      d. 

1    17    0 
10    0 
0    15    0 

12  6 

13  9 
10    0 
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Mineral  Eesoubcbs 

From  various  technical  publications,  such  as  those  of  Semper,  Santos, 
and  others,  and  from  data  recorded  in  the  Spanish  Mining  Bureau,  it  is 
learned  that  only  about  a  score  of  the  islands  are  known  to  contain  de- 
posits of  valuable  minerals.  These  are  arranged  below  in  the  order  of 
their  latitude,  to  give  an  idea  of  their  geographical  distribution  and  to 
facilitate  finding  the  islands  on  the  map.  The  latitude  of  the  northern 
end  of  each  is  taken  as  that  of  the  island.  The  character  of  the  valuable 
minerals  stated  in  the  table  will  aftord  a  general  notion  of  the  resources 
of  the  islands. 


MINERAL-BEABIKO  ISLANDS  AND  THEIR  RESOURCES 


Island 

Latitude 
(Nortb  End) 

Luzon   . 

18*^40' 

Coal,  gold,  copper,  lead,  iron,  sul- 
phur, marble,  kaolin 

Catanduanes 

14     8 

Gold 

Marinduque . 

13   84 

Lead,  silver 

Mindoro 

13   32 

Coal,  gold,  copper 

Carraray 

13   21 

Coal 

Batan    . 

13   19 

Coal 

Rapu-Rapu 

13   15 

Coal 

MaBbate 

12   37 

Coal,  copper 

Romblon 

12   37 

Marble 

Simar  . 

12   36 

Coal,  gold 

Sibuyan 

12   30 

Gold 

Semirara 

12     7 

Coal 

Panay  . 

11   66 

Coal,  oil,  gas,  gold,  copper,  iron, 
mercury  (?) 

Biliran  . 

11   43 

Sulphur 

Leyte    . 

11   36 

Coal,  oil,  mercury  (?) 

Coal,  oil,  gas,  gold,  lead,  silver,  iron 

Cebti     . 

11    17 

Negros  . 

11 

Coal 

Bohol    . 

10   10 

Gold 

Panaon 

10   10 

Gold 

Mindanao 

9   60 

Coal,  gold,  copper,  plathium 

SulA  Archipelago  . 

6   30 

Pearls 

So  far  as  is  definitely  known,  the  coal  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  all 
of  Tertiary  age,  and  might  better  be  characterized  as  a  highly  carbonized 
lignite. 

Coal  exists  in  various  provinces  of  the  island  of  Luzon  (Abra,  Cama- 
rines,  Bataan,  Sorsogon).  The  finest  beds  thus  far  discovered  appear  to 
be  those  in  the  small  island  of  Batan,  lying  to  the  east  of  the  southern 
portion  of  Luzon,  in  latitude  13°  19'. 

The  coal  field  of  southern  Luzon  is  said  to  extend  across  the  Strait  of 
San  Bernardino  into  the  northern  portion  of  S&mar. 

In  Mindoro  there  are  laige  deposits  of  coal  in  the  extreme  southern 
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portion  (Bulacao)  and  on  the  small  adjacent  island  of  Semirara.  This 
fuel  is  said  to  be  similar  to  that  of  Batan. 

The  islands  of  Masbate  and  Panay  contain  coal,  the  deposits  of  which 
thus  far  discovered  do  not  seem  of  much  importance. 

The  first  discovery  of  coal  in  the  archipelago  was  made  in  the  island  of 
Cebd  in  1827.  Since  then  lignitic  beds  have  been  found  on  the  island  at 
a  great  variety  of  points. 

At  Tiling,  about  10  miles  west  of  the  capital,  the  seams  reach  a  maxi- 
mum thickness  of  15}  feet.  Ten  analyses  of  Cebti  coal  indicate  a  fuel 
with  about  two-thirds  the  calorific  effect  of  Cardiff  coal,  and  with  only 
about  4  per  cent  ash. 

The  island  of  Negros  is  nearly  parallel  with  Cebti,  and  appears  to  be 
of  similar  geological  constitution,  but  it  has  been  little  explored,  and  little 
of  it  seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  Spaniards.  There 
are  known  to  be  deposits  of  co^  at  Calatrava,  on  the  east  coast  of  Negros, 
and  it  is  believed  that  they  are  of  important  extent.  In  the  great  island 
of  Mindanao  coal  is  known  to  occur  at  eight  different  localities,  but  no 
detailed  examinations  of  any  kind  appear  to  have  been  made.  Seven  of 
these  localities  are  on  the  east  coast  of  Mindanao  and  the  adjacent  small 
islands.  They  indicate  the  presence  of  lignite  from  one  end  of  the  coast 
to  the  other.  The  eighth  locality  is  in  the  western  province  called  Zam- 
boanga,  on  the  Gulf  of  Sibuguey. 

In  the  island  of  Cebti  petroleum  has  been  found  associated  with  coal 
at  Toledo,  on  the  west  coast,  where  a  concession  has  been  granted.  It  is 
also  reported  from  Asturias,  to  the  north  of  Toledo,  on  the  same  coast, 
and  from  Alegria,  to  the  south.  Natural  gas  is  said  to  exist  in  the  Cebti 
coal  fields.  On  Panay,  too,  oil  is  reported  at  Janinay,  in  the  province 
of  Iloilo,  and  gas  is  reported  from  l^e  same  island.  Petroleum  highly 
charged  with  paraffin  is  also  found  on  Leyte,  at  a  point  about  4  miles 
from  Villaba,  a  town  on  the  west  coast. 

Gold  is  found  at  a  large  number  of  localities  in  the  archipelago,  from 
northern  Luzon  to  central  Mindanao.  In  most  cases  the  gold  is  detrital, 
and  is  fotmd  either  in  existing  watercourses  or  in  stream  deposits  now 
deserted  by  the  current.  There  are  no  data  at  hand  which  indicate 
decisively  the  value  of  any  of  the  placers ;  they  are  washed  by  natives, 
largely  with  cocoanut  shells  for  pans,  though  the  batea  is  also  in  use. 

In  the  province  of  Abra,  at  the  northern  end  of  Luzon,  there  are 
placers,  and  the  gn^Yel  of  the  river  Abra  is  auriferous.  In  Lepanto  there 
are  gold-quartz  veins  as  well  as  gravels.  Gold  is  obtained  in  this  province 
close  to  the  copper  mines.  In  Benguet  the  gravels  of  the  River  Agno 
gury  gold.     There  is  also  gold  in  the  province  of  Bontoc  and  in  Nueva 


Copper  ores  are  reported  from  a  great  number  of  localities  in  the 
Philippines.     They  are  said  to  occur  in  the  following  islands :   Luzon 
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Torrijos,  on  the  small  island  of  Marinduque  (latitude  13°  84').  A  metric 
ton,  or  1000  kilogrammes,  is  said  to  contain  96  grammes  of  silver,  6 
grammes  of  gold,  and  565.6  kilogrammes  of  lead. 

In  Camarines,  a  province  of  Luzon,  lead  ores  occur,  but  are  worked 
only  for  the  gold  they  contain. 

There  is  iron  ore  in  abundance  in  Luzon,  Caraballo,i  Cebti,  Panay, 
and  doubtless  in  other  islands.  In  Luzon  it  is  found  in  the  provinces 
of  Laguna,  Pampanga,  and  Carmarines  Norte,  but  principally  iu  Bulacan. 
The  finest  deposits  are  in  the  last-named  province,  near  a  small  settle- 
ment named  Camachin,  which  lies  in  latitude  15°  T  and  longitude  124°  47' 
east  of  Madrid.  A  small  industry  exists  here,  wrought  iron  being  pro- 
duced in  a  sort  of  bloomery  and  manufactured  into  ploughshares. 

Rumors  of  the  occurrence  of  quicksilver  in  Panay  and  Ley te  have  failed 
of  verification.  Accidental  losses  of  this  metal  by  prospectors  or  survey- 
ors sometimes  lead  to  reports  of  the  discovery  of  deposits,  and  ochres 
are  not  seldom  mistaken  for  impure  cinnabar. 

Sulphur  deposits  abound  about  active  and  extinct  volcanoes  in  the 
Philippines.  In  Luzon  the  principal  sulphur  deposits  are  at  Daclan,  in 
the  province  of  Benguet,  and  at  Colasi,  in  Camarines.  The  finest  deposit 
in  the  archipelago  is  said  to  be  on  the  little  island  of  Biliran,  which  lies 
to  the  northwest  of  Leyte. 

Marble  of  fine  quality  occurs  on  the  small  island  of  Romblon  (latitude 
12°  37').  It  is  much  employed  in  churches  in  Manila  for  baptismal  fonts 
and  other  purposes.  Marbles  are  also  quarried  at  Montalban  in  the 
province  of  Manila,  and  at  Binangonan  in  the  province  of  Marong. 

There  are  concessions  for  mining  kaolin  at  Los  BaHos  in  Ls^na 
Province. 

Pearl  fisheries  exist  in  the  Sulti  Archipelago,  and  are  said  to  form 
an  important  source  of  wealth. 


Exports  and  Imports 

Practically  sill  the  export  and  import  trade  of  the  islands  is  in  the  hands 
of  foreigners.  There  are  a  few  Spaniards  engaged  in  trading,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  business,  in  a  commercial  way,  is  done  by  British,  German,  Belgian, 
and  American  citizens.  These  men  do  not  meddle  with  the  insurrection, 
and  they  have  been  able  to  maintain  friendly  relations  not  only  with  the 
Spanish  Government  officials,  but  with  the  natives  as  well. 

The  most  reliable  figures  that  can  be  obtained  on  exports  from  the 
islands  for  the  year  1897  give  the  following  as  the  value  at  the  point  of 
shipment  of  the  various  principal  items: 


Hemp    . 
Sugar    . 
Copra    . 
Tobacco  leaf . 
Cigars    . 
Various  articles    . 

$18,040,760 

12,928,000 

4,462,920 

.      2,786,200 

1,694,600 

1,000,000 

107,000 

1  Not  fonnd 

Coffee    . 
Rope     . 

Sibucao,  dyewood 
Gums    . 
Skins  for  glue 
Mother-of-pearl  shells 
Total      . 

on  the  map. 
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96,100 
63,400 
49,100 
47,600 
88,900 
27,800 

Indigo    . 

41,342,280 

There  are  no  official  figures  obtainable  giying  the  imports  for  the 
Philippine  Islands.  One  of  the  larger  importing  houses,  which  keeps 
statistics  of  imports  and  which  has  practically  complete  figures  of  all 
goods  shipped  into  Manila,  has  prepared  the  following  table  giving  the 
^yproximate  value  of  imports  during  the  year  1897,  including  goods 
imported  by  shopkeepers  and  Chinese  from  Hongkong: 

Woven  fancy  goods  (ginghams,  grandvills,  muslins,  regattas, 

trouserings,  etc.) £380,000 

Printed  goods  (prints,  printed  grenadines,  etc.)      .        .       .  270,000 

Tarns  and  sewing  thread 130,000 

Ironware,  hollow  ware,  and  fancy  articles,  known  in  China 

trade  as ''muck  and  truck'' 230,000 

Skirtings,  gray  cloths,  drills  (white  and  twills),  crydons,  etc.  300,000 

Imports  from  Hongkong    .......  800,000 

Total 1,610,000 

Say,  in  Mexican  money $16,100,000 

Coal  imports  amounted  to  about  90,000  tons.  Petroleum  imports 
amounted  to  about  114,330  cases. 

The  average  value  of  coal  in  Manila  is  $10  a  ton,  which  would  make 
this  item  $900,000.  Petroleum  is  wort^  on  an  average  $3  a  case,  or 
$342,990.  Adding  these  two  items  to  the  estimated  table  of  imports 
gives  a  total  of  $17,342,990.  Taking  these  figures  as  being  correct,  there 
is  a  trade  balance  in  favor  of  the  islands  of  $23,999,290,  that  being  the 
excess  of  exports  over  imports. 

OOMMEECB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS, 
FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  80,  18efr-ia87 

Imports 


ArtideB  . 

Quantities 

Values 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1895 

1896 

1897 

mm  or  duty 
Sogar :  Cftne  and  other,  lbs. 
Textile  gnaaes.  etc. : 

MaiOla   .                .tons 

AU  other         .       .  lbs. 

Hides  and  skios,  other  than 

for  skins : 

Qoat  skins             .  lbs. 

Hide  cQttiD^,  raw,  and  all 

other  glae  stock 
AU  other  free  arUdes  . 
Total  free  of  duty  . 

a  8,904,600 

45,865 
1,106 

8;826 

(a) 

86,584 
872 

S6,182 

ia) 

88,688 
6,450 

DoUart 
a  67,200 

8,572,286 
11,851 

1,148 

5,400 
117 

DoUar$ 
(a) 

2,499,494 

68,888 

9,226 

6,648 
14,814 

Dollara 
(«) 

2,701,661 
884,155 

251 

8,657,952 

2,599,020 

8,086,057 
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OOMMEBOE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  THE   PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS, 
FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  80,  1895-1807— Conttnued 

Exports 


DOMESTIC  MEBOnANDISK 

BreadBtaffs:    Wheat  floor 
bbl8 

and  parU  of     .        .        . 
Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and 

medicines 
Cotton,  mannfactures  of    . 
Iron     and     steel,     mann- 
factures of 
Oils,  mineral,  refined  galls. 
VarnUh                        galls. 
AU  other  articles.       .       . 
Total    domestic    mer- 
chandise 
Total  foreign  merchan- 
dise    .       .       .       . 
Total  exports  of  mer- 
chandise 

6,000 

1,085,500 
1,854 

5,260 

1,180,260 
1,188 

4,400 

600,887 
2,488 

11,260 

960 

820 
8,856 

18,848 
67,887 
2,605 
19,586 

18,290 

5,182 

8,890 
9,714 

10,204 

89,958 

1,50U 

24;i08 

10,068 

1,707 

8,816 
2,164 

9,655 
45,90?* 

2,289 
19,540 

119,265 

102,841 
105 

94,607 







119,255 

162,446 

94,597 

Onam  (Ladrones) 

The  Island  of  Guam  or  Guahan,  the  largest  m  the  Marianne  or  Ladrone 
Archipelago,  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States  in  1898,  and  will 
probably  be  used  as  a  coaling  station  for  the  United  States  navy.  The 
island  is  about  32  miles  long  and  100  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  a 
population  of  about  9000,  of  whom  about  6000  are  in  Agafla,  the  capital. 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  immigrants  or  the  descendants  of  immigrants 
from  the  Philippines,  the  original  race  of  the  Marianne  Islands  having 
become  extinct.  The  recognized  language  is  Spanisb,  but  English  is  aJso 
spoken.  On  the  island  ti^ere  are  18  schools,  and  nine-tenths  of  the 
islanders  can  read  and  write.  The  island  is  thickly  wooded,  well  watered, 
and  fertile,  and  possesses  a  roadstead. 

Cuba 

Government 

Cuba,  after  having  been  continuously  in  the  possession  of  Spain  from  its 
discovery,  was  by  the  peace  preliminaries  and  by  the  definite  treaty  signed 
by  the  Peace  Commissioners  at  Paris,  Dec.  10,  1898,  and  ratified  by  the 
Senate  Feb.  6, 1899,  and  by  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  Mar.  17,  1899,  re- 
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Area  and  Population 

The  area  of  Cuba  is  about  45,872  square  miles.  Ten  per  cent  of  the 
area  is  cultivated,  7  per  cent  is  unreclaimed,  and  4  per  cent  is  under 
forests.  There  are  large  tracts  of  country  still  unexplored.  The  popula- 
lation  of  the  island  in  1894  was  given  as  1,631,696,  of  which  65  per  cent 
was  white,  the  remainder  being  negro.  The  capital,  Havana,  has  200,000 
inhabitants;  Matanzas  (1892),  27,000;  Santiago  de  Cuba,  71,807;  Cien- 
fuegos  (1892),  27,430 ;  Puerto  Precipe,  46,641 ;  Holguin,  34,767 ;  Sancti 
Spiritu,  32,608 ;  Cardenas  (1892),  23,680.  Education  was  made  obliga- 
tory in  1880.  There  are  843  public  schools  in  the  Island,  and  Havana 
has  a  university. 

Consul  Hyatt,  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  in  a  report  dated  Jan.  8,  1897, 
and  printed  in  Consular  Reports  No.  197  (February,  1897),  p.  262,  says 
that  the  area  of  Cuba  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  length  being  775  miles  and  the  width  varying  from  30  to  160 
miles.  The  productive  soil,  mineral  wealth,  and  cUmatic  conditions  of 
the  island  entitle  it  to  rank  among  the  foremost  communities  of  the  world. 
The  soil  is  a  marvel  of  richness,  and  fertilizers  are  seldom  used,  unless  in 
the  case  of  tobacco,  even  though  the  same  crops  be  grown  on  the  same 
land  for  a  hundred  years,  as  has  happened  in  some  of  the  old  sugar-cane 
fields.  The  mountains  are  of  cond  formation,  while  the  lowlands  of 
eastern  Cuba  at  least  seem  to  be  composed  largely  of  fossils  of  sea^matter 
from  prehistoric  times  and  are  extremely  rich  in  lime  and  phosphate, 
which  accounts  for  their  apparent  inexhaustibleness. 

Although  founded  and  settled  more  than  fifty  years  before  the  United 
States,  Cuba  has  still  13,000,000  acres  of  primeval  forests ;  mahogany, 
cedar,  logwood,  redwood,  ebony,  lignum-vitSB,  and  caiguaran  (which  is 
more  durable  in  the  ground  than  iron  or  steel)  are  among  the  woods. 

If  all  the  land  suitable  to  the  growth  of  sugarcane  were  devoted  to 
that  industry,  it  is  estimated  that  Cuba  might  supply  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere  with  sugar.  The  island  has  already  produced  in  a  single 
year  for  export  1,000,000  tons,  and  its  capabilities  have  only  been  in  the 
experimental  stage.  The  adaptability  of  the  soil  for  tobacco  culture  has 
long  been  known.  Cuba  takes  great  pride  in  the  quality  of  her  coffee, 
and  until  the  war  the  plantations  were  flourishing. 

The  land  is  not  suitable  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  and  probably  no 
flouring  mill  exists  on  the  island. 

Finances 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1897-98  was  24,756,760  pesos  (a  peso  equals 
^0.965),  of  which  11,890,000  was  from  customs;  ordinary  expenditure, 
26,119,124  pesos,  of  which  12,602,216  pesos  was  for  the  debt,  5,896,741 
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carried  across  to  Florida  and  used  by  the  Florida  Indians  hundreds  of 
years  ago.  From  1828  to  1840  an  average  of  from  $2,000,000  to 
$3,000,000  worth  of  copper  ore  was  shipped  annually  to  the  United 
States  from  these  mines. 

The  iron  mines  of  Cuba,  all  of  which  are  located  near  Santiago,  over- 
shadow in  importance  all  other  industries  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  island, 
constituting  the  only  industry  that  has  made  any  pretence  of  withstand- 
ing the  shock  of  the  present  Insurrection.  The  Juragua  and  Daiquiri 
iron  companies  (American),  with  a  combined  capital  of  over  $6,000,000, 
now  operate  mines  In  this  vicinity  and  employ  from  800  to  1400  men, 
shipping  to  the  United  States  from  30,000  to  60,000  tons  of  iron  ore  per 
month,  the  largest  portion  of  which  is  used  at  Bethlehem,  Steelton, 
Sparrows  Point,  and  Pittsburg.  The  ore  of  these  mines  is  among  the 
richest  in  the  world,  yielding  from  62  to  67  per  cent  of  pure  iron,  and  is 
very  free  from  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  There  are  numerous  undeveloped 
mines  of  equal  value  in  this  region. 

In  the  Sierra  Maestra  range,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba,  from 
Santiago  west  to  Manzanillo,  within  a  distance  of  about  100  miles,  are 
found  numerous  deposits  of  manganese,  an  ore  indispensable  in  the  manu- 
facture of  steel.  As  nearly  all  the  manganese  used  in  the  United  States 
comes  from  the  Black  Sea  regions  of  Europe  and  a  smaller  quantity  from 
the  northern  part  of  South  America,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  products  of  these  near-by  mines  will  be  in  great  demand  when  the 
conditions  are  such  that  they  can  be  operated  in  safety. 

In  the  district  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  at  the  end  of  1891,  the  total  num- 
ber of  mining  titles  issued  was  296,  with  an  extent  of  13,727  hectares. 
Of  the  mines  reported  and  claimed,  138  were  iron,  88  manganese,  and  63 
copper. 

GOMMBBCE   AND   INDUSTRY 

Railroads  and  other  highways,  improved  machinery,  and  more  modem 
methods  of  doing  business  are  among  the  wants  of  Cuba ;  and  with  the 
onward  march  of  civilization  these  will  doubtless  be  hers  in  the  near 
future.  Cuba,  like  other  tropical  and  semi-tropical  countries,  is  not  given 
to  manufacturing ;  her  people  would  rather  sell  the  products  of  the  soil 
and  mines  and  buy  manufactured  goods.  The  possibilities  of  the  island 
are  great,  while  the  probabilities  remain  an  unsolved  problem. 

The  number  of  landed  estates  on  the  island  in  1891  was  estimated  at 
90,960  of  the  value  of  220,000,000  pesos,  and  rental  of  17,000,000  pesos. 
The  live  stock  consisted  of  684,726  horses  and  mules,  2,486,766  cattle, 
78,494  sheep,  and  670,194  pigs.  The  chief  produce  is  sugar  and  tobacco. 
The  quantity  of  sugar  produced  in  the  year  1894-96  was  1,004,264  tons  ; 
1896-96,  225,221  tons ;  1896-97,  212,051  tons.  The  insurrection  and  in- 
cendiarism in  the  island  ruined  the  prospects  of  sugar  cultivation  in  1896. 
The  tobacco  crop  on  an  average  is  estimated  at  ^,000  bales  (1  bale  = 
110  lbs.),  338,000  bales  being  exported  and  the  remainder  used  in  cigar 
and  cigarette  manufacture  in  Havana.  In  1896  the  cigars  exported  num- 
bered 186,914,000.  Tobacco  leaf  exported  in  1895,  30,466,000  lbs. ;  in 
1896,  16,823,000  lbs.  The  decrease  in  cigar  exports  and  decrease  in  leaf 
exports  is  due  to  decree  of  May  12,  1896,  forbidding  tobacco-leaf  exports 
except  to  Spain.  Cigarettes  exported  in  1896, 48,163,846  packets.  Nearly 
all  the  tobacco  and  nearly  half  of  the  cigars  go  to  the  United  States. 
About  80,000  of  the  inhabitants  are  ordinarily  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco.    Mahogany  and  other  timbers  are  exported,  as  are  also  honey. 
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wax,  and  fraits.  The  chief  hnports  are  rice,  jerked  heef,  and  flour.  The 
Spanish  official  returns  state  ttie  value  of  the  imports  from  Cuha  into  Spain 
for  1896  to  he  21,898,216  Spanish  pesetas  (^,216,355.49),  and  the  exports 
from  Spain  to  Cuba  134,461,675  pesetas  ($25,951, 003.27 ).i  In  1897  the 
imports  of  the  United  States  from  Cuha  amounted  to  $405,326,637,  and 
the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Cuha  $100,456,712. 

A  British  Foreign  Office  report  from  Madrid  (Annual  Series,  No. 
1861,  1897)  gives  the  value  of  the  imports  of  Cuba  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  AprU,  1896,  as  $66,166,754,  and  of  the  exports  as  $94,395,536. 

The  commerce  of  Spain  with  Cuba  since  1892,  the  figures  up  to  1895 
being  taken  from  a  compilation  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
those  for  1896  from  a  British  Foreign  Office  report  (Annual  Series,  No. 
2065,  1898),  was : 


Desoription 

1692 

1898 

1894 

1§95 

1896 

Imports  from  Cuba     .    . 
Exporta  to  Cuba     .    .    . 

DoUarn 
»,570,8W 
28.016,686 

DoUart 
5,697,291 
24,689,878 

DoUara 

7,265,120 

22,892,948 

Dollars 

7,176,105 

26,298,497 

Dollars 
4,257,8(50 
26,145,800 

The  trade  of  Mexico  with  Cuba  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1897,  was :  Imports  from  Cuba,  $363 ;  exports  to  Cuba,  $26,700.  The 
commerce  of  the  island  with  the  principsd  European  countries  cannot 
be  given  with  accuracy,  as  the  various  official  statistics  include  Porto 
Rico  in  the  statements  of  trade  —  the  figures  for  Germany  comprising 
other  Spanish  dependencies  as  well.  The  commerce  of  the  United  King- 
dom, France,  and  Belgium  with  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  in  1896  was  as 
follows,  the  figures  for  the  United  States  and  Spain  for  the  same  year 
being  repeated  for  comparative  purposes: 


Conntry- 

Imports 

Exports 

Country 

Imports 

Exports 

Unlted  Kingdom    . 
Belgium      .... 
Fnooe 

Dollars 
174,187 
208,804 

8,388,900 

Dollars 

5,848,892 

1,089,289 

424,600 

United  States 
Spftin      .... 

Dollars 
40,017,780 
4,267.860 

Dollars 
7,680,886 
26,146,800 

The  British  consul-general  at  Havana,  Mr.  Gollan  (Foreign  Office 
Annual  Series,  No.  1880,  1897),  gives  the  following  table,  showing  the 
chief  articles  of  import  into  Cuba  in  1896 : 


Artldea 

From 

Total 
Value 

Artldea 

Fkom 

Total 
Value 

Enrope 

America 

Europe 

America 
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COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  THE  SPANISH  WEST  INDIES. 
BY  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES,  1808-1897 


Exports  to 

Cuba 

Articles 

1898 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1807 

AOBIOULTUBAL  AND  OTHER  PRODUCTS 

Animals 

Breadstuffs : 

Bread  and  biscuit   . 

doUs. 
lbs. 

29.411 

42,508 

24,168 

121,881 

488,089 

468,618 

582,282 

266,868 

182,85S 

184,400 

dolls. 

81,600 

84,696 

17,719 

11,941 

9,992 

Corn        .... 

bush. 

1,041,474 

1,186,667 

892,204 

199,198 

689,84ft 

dolls. 

682,060 

671,826 

216,602 

98,201 

247,905 

Corn  meal 

bbls. 
dolls. 

1,225 

2,016 

852 

629 

1,912 

4,001 

6,298 

1,074 

1.748 

8,741 

Oats        .... 

bush. 
"  doUs. 

60,615 

74,786 

44,807 

7,782 

80,996 

24,202 

29,856 

17,656 

2,821 

8,565 

Wheat  floor 

bbls. 
•  dolls. 

616,406 

662,248 

879,856 

176,724 

182,788 

2,821,557 

2,478,805 

1,801,079 

647,057 

664,688 

Another. 
Total 
Fruit: 

Apples,  dried  . 

dolls. 
doUs. 

Ubs. 
f  dolls. 

43,747 

48,665 

14,881 

18,524 

62,986 

8,512,207 

8,164,541 

1,569,010 

896,678 

1,820,866 

150 
9 





Green  or  ripe 

(  bbls. 
( dolls. 

16,221 

7,288 

6,866 

6,868 

"6^41 

46,229 

26,819 

18,186 

15,815 

12,121 

Preseinred        .        .        .      uuno. 

All  others.  Including  nuts    dolls. 

Total         .... 

Glue WM*. 

68,210 
28,615 

69,126 
22,080 

40,885 
11,581 

28,574 
15,690 

19.892 
16,006 

126,9M 

106,975 

70,111 

64,479 

47,519 

41,978 

59,610 

84,692 

22,888 

41,272 

'  /aoiis. 

5,484 

7,258 

4,146 

2,864 

4,905 

Qrease,  etc.    . 

dolls. 

22,650 

84,849 

24,605 

7,128 

6,798 

Hair  and  manufhctures  of 

.      dolls. 

780 

612 

1,601 

2,252 

789 

Hay         .... 

{ tons 

8,180 

6,164 

2,919 

6,840 

8,579 

'   1  dolls. 

64,791 

87,700 

48,861 

86,662 

49,728 

Hides,  etc.,  other  than  Airs 

dolls. 

649 

711 

40 

Hops      .... 

Oils: 

Animal 

jibs. 
1  doUs. 

]  dolls*. 

6,890 

8,927 

"7^219 

2,646 

2,242 

1,887 

855 

920 

295 

247 

9,871 

12,810 

11,721 

8,289 

580 

6,898 

6,081 

4,966 

1,817 

282 

Vegetable  — cotton  and 

i  trails. 

72,184 

66,089 

16,080 

714 

1,672 

linseed  ....   1  HoUs. 
Provisions,  comprising  meat  and  dairy 
products : 

22,987 

20,669 

6,568 

885 

678 

Meat  products  — 
Beef,  canned 

Ubs. 
dolls. 

688,185 

119,054 

20,486 

28,484 

82,686 

49,878 

10,189 

1,624 

1,778 

2,608 

Salted  or  pickled,  and 

lbs. 
doUs. 

64,086 

84,988 

21,400 

26,160 

91,000 

other  cured 

8,259 

4,948 

1,141 

i,2n 

4,141 

Tallow. 

lbs. 
doUs. 

717,506 

1,246,688 

802,425 

618,505 

666,729 

29,674 

66,700 

85,482 

24,286 

20,958 

Hog  products  — 
Bacon 

jibs, 
dolls. 

6,977,298 

6,154,077 

6,187,686 

6,168,201 

10,581,819 

666,747 

582,086 

890,464 

886,475 

674,402 

Hams 

lbs. 
dolls. 

6,884,286 

6,272,640 

8,929,994 

8,408,718 

4,012,488 

761,082 

668,959 

420,215 

848,065 

874,186 

T» 1_      ^1.1.1.  J 

(lbs. 

685.810 

626,088 

462.640 

196.600 

222,660 
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OOXMEBCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  THE  SPAIHSH  WEST 
INDIES,  BT  PEINCIPAL  ARTICLES,  1808-1897 -Oontinaed 

Exports  to  Cuba  —  Continued 


Articles 

1898 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

AeRICULTrBAL  A!CD  OTHKB  PBODUCW 

—  CoDtiDued 

^«rj.p«.   .    .JS-; 

188,977 

120,788 

101,888 

107,405 

812.881 

882,9«S 

268,265 

208,979 

148,679 

276.6H:. 

<>»«•»•  .    •    •    •  ]dX' 

8,848 

1,667 

26 

9,566 

1,9M), 

7,«tt 

1,448 

80 

6,966 

1,767| 

P.«o«.    .    .    .|sx- 

6M,M8 

578,069 

856,826 

898,491 

6eo,92» 

5M,168 

496,876 

274,S68 

217,815 

881,668 

Other       ....      dollB. 
ToUl 

Wine dolta. 

28.544 

80,876 

22,M>2 

18.982 

16.999 

978,2«1 

797.464 

601,664 

886,79-2 

626,954 

I.OIS 

864 

607 

221 

2^9 

An  other  prodacto  of  igrlculture  dolls. 
Total  sgrkmltund  products    doUs. 

Agrfeoltural  implements           dolls. 

«8,179 

28,660 

80.721 

18,64N 

148.S9S 

10,492,808 

9,440,9.'U3 

5.581, .ViH 

8,926,694 

4.i>2<^.011 

180,841 

118,269 

88,461 

86,826 

8,624 

for  steam  raOroftds    .        .    (  doUs. 

840 

696 

962 

74 

271,571 

197,668 

278,100 

28,688 

9,902 

Cloths,  colored  and  on-  j  yards 
colored                         .  1  dolls. 

'S'SS 

661,267 

286,824 

210,118 

291,268 

76,889 

57,422 

24,894 

28,562 

26,008 

Another.                             dolls. 

72,819 

62,761 

48»047 

40,282 

42,444 

India    rubber    and    gutta- 

percha, manuflwtores  of  .      doUs. 

42,879 

54,806 

48,181 

28,842 

27.257 

Iron  and  steel,  mana(kctnres  of: 

Carwheds      .       .       .  ]  ?<>i.. 

2,167 
18,078 

1,418 
12,809 

1,665 
11,846 

814 
8,412 

887 
2,7b'2 

Cutlery    ....     dolls. 

21,094 

28,087 

10,497 

6,874 

6,778 

firearms                              dolls. 

8,065 

8,080 

885 

6^147 

2.816 

MacWncTT  not  elsewhere 

spedfled   .               .      doUs. 

2,792,050 

1,687,706 

1,286,478 

286,854 

65,069 

Nails  and  spikes :                 ^ 
^^              •       •       •  1  dolls. 

5,887,910 

5,856,790 

1,764,285 

1,044,166 

1.852,600 

107,002 

105,160 

25,849 

20,797 

26,016 

Wire,  wrooght,  horse-     .v. 
shoe,  and  aU  other,    }-V2i_ 
tndnding  tacks              **°"** 

885,852 
20,581 

661,657 
24,210 

894,061 
16,480 

280,801 
12,727 

860,901 
18,466 

Ballway  bars  of  Iron  or  j  tons 
steel     ....  IdoOs. 

10,544 

11,717 

4,688 

1,187 

6as 

827,411 

840,467 

121,662 

29,787 

14,66<) 

&avs  and  tools                     doUs. 

248,544 

192,678 

97,869 

84,919 

84,686 

SUtlonaryenglnea      .  ]f^ 

214 
180,682 

128 
62,880 

48 
80,629 

12 
6,096 

6 
1,189 

W^        .       .       .       .|d"3is. 

12,082,015 

10,917,995 

8.180,290 

687,144 

1,829,406 

821,120 

248,027 

65,992 

11,542 

86,906 

Leather,  and  manufketores  of: 

Leather  ....     doUs. 

10,062 

7,998 

7,689 

5,661 

1,217 

Manoihctnres  of:                #  -^.^ 
BooUandsboes.        .  j  J^ 

98,750 
114,948 

66,782 
82,654 

47,040 
68,606 

25,498 
84,992 

11,885 
15,196 

Harness  and  saddles  .     dolls. 

22,684 

29,674 

20,891 
17,M2 

27,482 

16,612 

Another      .        .        .      doUs. 

88,867 

24,846 

7,406 

6,889 

All  other  articles  .       .       .     doUs. 
Total  domestic  exports     doUs. 

8,858,715 

7,179,602 

4,814,179 

2.784,488 

2,627,607 

28,604,094 

19,865,287 

12,588,260 

7,812,848 

7,609,767 

Total  Ibrelgn  exports        doUs. 
Gold 

858,604 

270,084 

274,401 

218,682 

660,019 

24,157,698 

20,125.821 

12,807,661 

7,580,880 

8,269,776 

6,408,264 

12,851,817 

8,186,806 

2,819,8*1 

____ 

surer 

19,898 

87,610 

12,986 

6,677 

«. 
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COMMEBOE  OF  THE  UKITED  STATES  WITH  THE  SPANISH  WEST  INDIES,    BY 
PBINOIPAL  ABTIOLES,  FROM  1898-1897— Ck>ntiniisd 

Imports  fsom  Cuba 


Artioles 

1898 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

FBBB  OF  DUTY 

A.pl»Itmn.      .       .|S3i,. 

6,184,640 

4,807,520 

1,604,880 

962,000 

49»,520 

25,992 

10,724 

16,440 

7,628 

4,180 

Gbemloals,  drags,  and 

dyes  .       .       :       .     dolls. 

877,269 

185,920 

81,424 

82,812 

e,«78 

Fruits,  Inolading  nats: 

Bananas  .       .            dolls. 

1,641,887 

1,277,406 

826,616 

929,866 

14T,188 

Goooanats       .       .     dolls. 

147,894 

91,469 

a2,428 

%;>^ 

(a) 
7,28» 

AU  other.       .       .     dolls. 

669,019 

688,671 

86,009 

Hides  and  sUns,  other 

than  Air  skins  .       .     dolls. 

979,166 

182,221 

77,484 

184,281 

692,122 

Molasses.       .       .jgjgj; 

11,861,618 

16,898,670 

«»«!!'»^ 

182,126 

167 

1,081,084 

1,148,412 

186,686 

15,866 

11 

^^      •       •       -IdoUs. 

1,848,661,095 

2,127,497,454 

668,170,762 

(a) 

W 

60,687,681 

68.147,485 

16,672,450 

^">      . 

W 

TextUe  grasses :  Sisal  j  tons 

grass                            1  dolls. 

Wood,  nnmannflu^tnred    dolls. 

18 

516 

19 

7 

2,814 

48,585 

2,260 

442 

1,071,128 

681,270 

640,774 

681,849 

68,670 

All  other  free  articles  .     dolls. 
Total  free  of  duty.     doUs. 

DUTIABLI 

227,058 

211,286 

294,245 

861,958 

850,881 

66,049,869 

67,418,289 

17,6*4,765 

2,074,763 

1,270,050 

Fruits,  inolading  nuts .     dolls. 

41,728 

18,704 

248,771 

287,661 

171,486 

iron  or.       .       .       .  \^^_ 

418,999 

150,964 

286,629 

427,987 

892,048 

641,948 

199,818 

294,908 

581,810 

476,281 

Spirit,  dutined  .     .jSjfi^- 

Sugar  and  molasses : 

Molasses.       .       .  JS^U; 

7,245 
19,419 

8,278 
8,799 

4,009 
9,081 

8.478 
7;498 

8,270 
8,295 

® 

^. 

510,029,816 
6685,681 

1.688,086 
118,10» 

79,054 
5,487 

Sugar      .       .       .]j^ug^ 

?5) 

H865 

61,282,591,861 

1,098,171,812 

677,790,178 

(5) 

6260 

624,627,780 

24,102,885 

11.982,478 

Tobacco: 

• 

^    ■    ■     lliV 

21,694,881 

14,678,248 

20,175,620 

26,771,817 

4,410,078 

8,940,058 

5,828,964 

7,271,794 

10,618,468 

2,806,067 

Manufkctures  of          dolls. 

2,787,080 

2,052,504 

2,040,186 

8,098,a^ 

1.971,214 

Vegetables   .               .     dolls. 

67,042 

46,028 

46,485 

40,265 

16,696 

AU  other  datiable  arti- 

cles   .                      .     dolls. 
Total  dutiable       .     dolls. 

Gold 

169.922 

104,895 

116,908 

218,042 

199,857 

12,657.187 

8,259,972 

85,186,494 

87,942,967 

17.186,766 

78,706.506 

75,678,261 

52,871,259 

40,017,730 

18.406,815 

1,024,950 

7,805,875 

8,550,756 

5,183,182 

4,454,082 

surer    

199,008 

88,146 

89,848 

12,541 

67,652 

aSee^DutUble.** 


6  See  "  Free  of  Duty.' 
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SUOAB   INDUSTRY 

The  British  consnl-geiieral  gives  the  following  details  in  regard  to  the 
SQgar  trade  in  1895  and  1896 : 


DMflriptkm 


Qiuntlty 


18M 


1696 


'Exports. 

iStocks    . 


Tbns 
882,431 
186,181 


Tons 
235,628 
36,260 


jLocal  consumption 


967,61^ 
50,000 


271,888 
40,000 


iStock  on  Jan.  1  (preyions  crop) 

Total  production     . 
Decrease  in  1895-96 
Equivalent  to         .        .        . 


1,017,612 
13,848 


311,888 
86,667 


1,004,264 


225,221 


779,043 
77.574  per  cent 


The  exports  of  sugar  to  Spain  during  the  three  years  ending  in  1896  are 
given  as  follows  in  a  British  Foreign  Office  report  (Annual  Series,  No. 
1851,  1897): 


1894 
1896 
1896 


Tons 
24,240 
26,991 
14,642 


It  should  be  noted  that  during  the  same  period  the  exports  of  sugar 
from  Porto  Rico  to  Spain  hicreased  from  13,000  to  18,000  tons. 

RAILWAYS 

According  to  a  report  published  in  Specfkl  Consular  Reports,  *^  High- 
ways of  Commerce,'^  there  are  ten  railway  companies  in  Cuba,  the  most 
important  being  the  Ferrocarriles  Unidos ;  upward  of  1000  miles  of  main 
line  belong  to  these  companies,  and  there  are,  besides,  private  branch  lines 
to  all  the  important  sugar  estates.  The  Ferrocarriles  Unidos  has  four 
lines,  connecting  Havana  with  Matanzas,  Batabano,  Union,  and  Guanajay. 
The  roads  pass  Uirongh  the  most  populous  part  of  the  country  and  connect 
Havana  with  other  lines. 

The  Western  Railway  was  begun  some  forty  years  ago,  and  in  1891, 
when  it  was  acquired  by  an  English  company,  had  reached  Puerto  de 
Golpe,  96  miles  from  Havana  and  10  miles  from  Finar  del  Rio,  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  that  name  and  the  centre  of  the  tobacco-growing  dis- 
trict. The  line  has  been  completed  to  Pinar  del  Rio,  and  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  old  part,  many  of  the  bridges  having  been  replaced 
by  new  steel  ones,  the  rails  renewed,  modem  cars  put  on,  etc. 

The  oUier  companies  are :  Ferrocarriles  Cardenas-Jacaro,  the  main  line 
of  which  joins  tlie  towns  of  Cardenas  and  Santa  Clara ;  Ferrocarril  de 
Matanzas,  having  lines  between  Matanzas  and  Mui^,  and  also  between 
Matanzas  and  Guareiras ;  Ferrocarril  de  Sagua  la  Grande,  running  be- 
tween Concha  and  Cruoes ;  Ferrocarril  Cienfuegos-Santa  Clara,  connect- 
ing those  towns:  Ferrocarriles  Unidos  de  Caibarien,  from  Caibarien 
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to  Placetas ;   Ferrocarril  de  Puerto  Principe-Nuevitas ;    Ferrocarril  de 
Goantanamo. 

The  Marianao  Railway  also  belongs  to  an  English  company,  with  head- 
quarters in  London.  The  original  line,  belonging  to  Cubans,  was  opened 
in  1863,  but  liquidated  and  was  transferred  to  t£e  present  owners.  The 
line,  only  8^  miles  in  length,  runs  from  Havana  to  Marianao,  with  a  branch 
line  to  a  small  village  on  the  coast.  During  1894,  over  750,000  passengers 
were  carried,  this  being  the  chief  source  of  revenue.  The  carriages  are 
of  the  American  type,  and  are  fitted,  as  well  as  the  locomotives,  with  the 
Westinghouse  automatic  brake ;  the  rails  are  of  steel,  weighing  60  pounds 
per  yard. 

PORTS,    INTERIOR   TRANSPORTATION,    ETC. 

In  1896  the  port  of  Havana  was  visited  by  1179  vessels,  of  1,681,326 
tons ;  in  1897,  231  vessels,  of  309,768  tons,  visited  Cienfuegos.  There 
are  54  ports  in  Cuba,  of  which  16  are  open  to  commerce.  There  are  19 
light-houses. 

GABLES 

There  are  four  cable  lines  connected  with  Cuba.  The  International 
Ocean  Telegraph  Company  has  a  cable  from  Havana  to  Florida;  the 
Cuban  Submarine  Company  has  a  cable  connecting  Havana  with  Santiago 
de  Cuba  and  Cienfuegos ;  the  West  India  and  Panama  Company  has  a 
cable  connecting  Havana  with  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Porto  Hico, 
the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama ;  the  Compagnie  Fran- 
9aise  de  Cables  Sous-Marins  has  a  line  connecting  Havana  with  Santiago 
de  Cuba,  Haiti,  Santo  Domingo,  Venezuela,  and  Brazil. 

The  only  three  towns  in  Cuba  having  cable  connections  are  Havana, 
Cienfuegos,  and  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

TELEGRAPHS,  TELEPHONES,  ETC, 

The  telegraph  and  telephone  systems  in  Cuba  belong  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  the  latter  is  farmed  out  for  a  limited  number  of  years  to  a  com- 
pany called  the  Red  Telefonica  de  la  Habana.  Nearly  all  the  public  and 
private  buildings  in  the  city  and  suburbs  are  connected  by  telephone. 
The  Statesman's  Year  Book,  1898,  says  that  there  are  2300  miles  of 
telegraph  line,  with  153  oflSces ;  messages  in  1894,  367,914. 

III.    PRINCIPAL  CITIES  AND  TOWNS 

OoYemment 

The  unit  of  local  government  in  the  North,  especially  in  the 
New  England  States,  is  the  rural  township,  governed  directly 
by  the  voters,  who  assemble  annually,  or  oftener  if  necessary, 
and  legislate  in  local  affairs,  levy  taxes,  make  appropriations, 
and  appoint  and  instruct  the  local  officials  (selectmen,  clerk, 
school  committee,  etc.).  Where  cities  exist  the  township  gov- 
ernment is  superseded  by  the  city  government.  Townships 
are  grouped  to  form  counties,  each  with  its  commissioners  and 
other  paid  officials  who  have  charge  of  public  buildings,  lay 
out  highways,  grant  licenses,  and  estimate  and  apportion  the 
taxation  necessary  for  county  purposes.    In  the  South  the 
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counties  are  themselves  the  units,  though  subdivided  for 
educational  or  other  special  purposes.  Their  officials  have 
in  general  additional  functions,  as  the  care  of  the  poor  and 
the  superintendence  of  schools.  In  the  Middle  and  North- 
western States  the  two  systems  of  local  government  are 
mixed.  In  the  West  all  the  public  land  is  already  divided 
into  townships  six  miles  square.  i 

Population 

In  1880  there  were  45,  and  in  1890,  74  cities  with  upwards 
of  40,000  inhabitants.  Of  the  entire  population  in  1890, 
18,284,385,  or  29.20  per  cent  (in  1880,  22.57  per  cent)  lived 
in  448  towns  (in  1880,  286  towns)  of  over  8000  inhabitants. 
Of  these  towns,  283  had  each  from  8000  to  20,000  inhabitants ; 
91  from  20,000  to  40,000;  36  from  40,000  to  75,000;  14  from 
75,000  to  125,000 ;  14  from  125,000  to  250,000 ;  7  from  250,000 
to  500,000 ;  1  from  500,000  to  1,000,000 ;  and  3  over  1,000,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  fifty  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States,  giving  the  population  in  1880  and  1890 : 


dtks 

PopnUtlon 

CHUttn 

Population 

1880 

1890 

1880 

1890 

New  York  .    . 

Chicago .    .     . 

Philadelphia    . 

Brooklyn    .     . 

St.  Louis    .     . 

Boston  .     .     . 

Baltimore   .     . 

San  Francisco 
1  Cincinnati  .  . 
1  Cleveland   .     . 

1,206,299 
603,185 
847,170 
6(56,663 
350,618 
362,839 
332,313 
233,969 
256,139 
160,146 

1,616,301 
1,099,850 
1,046,964 
806,343 
451,770 
448,477 
434,439 
298,997 
296,908 
261,363 

Denver  . 

Indianapolif 

Allegheny 

Albany  . 

Columbus 

Syracuse 

Worcester 

Toledo    . 

Richmond 

New  Haven 

}    . 

35,629 
75.066 
78,682 
90,758 
51,647 
51,792 
58,291 
50,137 
63,600 
62,882 

106,713 
105,436 
105,287 
94,928 
88,150 
88,143 
84,655 
81,434 
81,388 
81,298 
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Hunicipal  Statistios 

(The  data  for  this  table  have  been  kindly^  furnished  for  the  States- 
man's Year  Book  by  the  mayors  of  the  cities  named.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  however,  that  the  table  does  not  cover  all  places  of  10,000 


Gltiea 

Estimated 
Population 

Ordinary 
Revenue, 

Ordinary 
Expendi- 

Receipts 
from  Bonded 

Expendi- 
tures from 
*  Bonded 
Loans,  1898 

Jan.  1, 1899 

1898^ 

tures,  1898 

Loans,  1898 

DoUar* 

JMlart 

DoUars 

DoUars 

Adams,  Mass. 

11,000 

106,600.00 

107,000.00 

Akron,  0. 

46,000 

417,206.81 

449,062.81 

Alameda,  Cal. 

Albany  kY^ 

16,250 

161,000.00 

160,000.00 

81,922.89 

100,000 

2,680,607.78 

2,685,870.00 

686,699.00 

686.699.00 

Alexandria,  Va. 

118,860.00 

119,414.00 

AUegheny,  Pa. 

126,000 

AUentown.  Pa. 
Alpena.  Mich. 
Alton,lu. 

86,000 

176,701.68 

160,869.60 

16,000 

81,806.08 

69,669.66 

18,500 

66,000.00 

66,000.00 

Amesbury,  Maaa. 

10,000 

8,664.94 

88,888.16 

Amsterdam,  N.Y. 

22,000 

160,000.00 

182,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

Anderson,  Ind. 

28,600 

46,089.00 

78,009.00 

8,525.00 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

16,000 

89,000.00 

40,000.00 

80,189.58 

80,189.68 

Anniston,  Ala. 

12,000 

89,500.00 

89,600.00 

Ansonia,  Gt. 

18,000 

124,844,07 

109,985.08 

Appleton,  Wis. 
AsfieviUe,  N.O. 

16,600 

66,000.00 

66,000.00 

8,460.00 

16,000 

100,000.00 

100,000.00 

40,000.00 

AshUnd,  Wis. 

16,000 

160,000.00 

150,000.00 

Atlanta,  6a. 

118,000 

1,218,874.00 

1,220,176.40 

Atlantic,  N.J. 

24,000 

462.626.00 

514,298.00 

68,844.00 

64,148.00 

Aabnrn,  Me. 

12,000 

200,000.00 

190,000.00 

Auburn,  N.Y. 

82,000 

Aurora,  111. 

27,000 

160,000.00 

168,000.00 

8,460.00 

Baltimore,  Md. 

600,000 

12,628,885.90 

12,086,269.96 

1,410,000.00 

6,692,870.00 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 
BatUe  Greek,  Mich. 
Bav  aty.  Mich. 

Bellevilie.ill. 
Beverly,  Mass. 
Blddeford,  Me. 

12,000 

40,000.00 

40,000.00 

17,000 

86,000.00 

72,000.00 

10,000.00 

9.000.OO 

86,000 
12,000 

26,000.00 

10,000.00 

20,000 

18,000 

816,688.76 

821,672.68 

8,000.00 

4,802.02 

16,000 

198,176.42 

142,484.80 

Binghamton,  N.Y. 

46,000 

86,000.00 

820,000.00 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

286,969.00 

246,118.00 

Bloomington,  111. 
Boston,  Mass. 

26,000 

177,806.21 

194,662.15 

46,118.60 

20,000.00 

680,000 

20,689,766.48 

17,428,280.71 

9,486,780.00 

7,226,868.84 

Bradford,  Pa. 

186,000 

49,000.00 

49,000.00 

20,000.00 

Bridgeport,  Ot 
Brockton,  Mass. 

76,000 

840,000.00 

840,000.00 

86,000 

694,799.48 

807,022.47 

10,000.00 

18,000.00 

Brookline,  Mass. 
BufiUo,  N.Y. 

18,600 

1.666,646.14 

1,607,671.98 

— - 

400,000 



Burlington,  Vt. 

19,000 

246,878.00 

240,621.64 

182,000.00 

69,810.74 

Butte,  Mont. 

60,000 

862,797.68 

866,870.80 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Camden,  N.J. 
Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
Central  I^ls,  R.I. 

89,276 
66,000 
27,000 

2,071,180.74 

2,068,067.81 

771.900.00 

671,621.00 

160,000.00 

146,000.00 

18,000.00 

18,000 

178,277.28 

178,088.18 

89,960.00 

Charieston,  8.C. 

65,000 

629,169.66 

619.961.86 

100,000.00 

Chariotte,  N.O. 

26,000 

96,000.00 

95.000.00 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Chelsea,  Mass. 

40,000 

260,000.00 

260,000.00 



88,600 

469,180.00 

464,167.98 

Chester,  P*. 

86,000 



Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
Chicago,  111. 

12,000 

68,084.28 

47,978.68 

— — . 

1,960,000 

628,786,768.77 

628,419,825.88 
62,500.00 

ChilUcothe,  0. 

16,000 

58,000.00 

21,600.00 

4,826.00 

Cincinnati,  0. 

406,000 

6,450,440.88 

6,476,241.12 

742,600.00 

478,786.47 

CleyelADd,  0. 

400,000 

4,696,182.00 

6,224,880.00 

2.866,490.00 

1,899,172.00 
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Estimated 

Ordinary 

Ordinary 
Expendi- 

Receipts 

Expendi- 
tures from 

Bonded 
Loans,  1898 

Cities 

Population 

Revenue, 

from  Bonded 

Jan.  1,  1899 

1898 

tures,  1898 

Loans,  1898 

DoUara 

DoUart 

DoUars 

DollarB 

CohoeB,  N.Y. 
Colorado  Springs,  Col. 
Columbia,  Pa. 

24,000 

26,000 

206,888.89 

254,489.22 

26,000.00 

85,000.00 

14,000 

80,000.00 

80,000.00 

Columbus,  Ga. 

20,000 

180,402.00 

162,768.69 

26,166.99 

Columbus,  0. 
Concord,  N.H. 

186,000 

17,000 

816,000.00 

279,600.00 

Council  Bluffs,  la. 

80,000 

Covington,  Ky. 

50,000 

Dallas,  Tex. 

60,000 

882,000.00 

166,000.00 

Danbury,  Ct. 

20,000 

128,600.00 

118,900.00 

Danville,  lU. 

18,600 

110,000.00 

110,000.00 

Davenport,  la. 

42,000 

265,000.00 

210,000.00 

Dayton,  0. 

86,000 

405,819.62 

216,000.00 

218,640.00 

187,000.00 

Denison,  Tex. 

16,600 

108,058.00 

82,866.82 

9,880.00 

Denver,  Col. 

166,000 

867,881.16 

871,904.00 

Des  Moines,  la. 

70,000 

851,181.00 

851,181.00 

60,000.00 

Detroit,  Mich. 

860,000 

4,870,788.98 

4,809,178.87 

20,248.69 

District  of  Columbia 

280,000 

6,662,200.00 

6,644,804.00 

Dover,  N.H. 

18,600 

170,218.69 

170.218.69 

Dubuque,  la. 
Dulutb,  Minn. 
Dunkirk,  N.Y. 

60,000 

0617,615.84 

c469,707.00 

60,000 

481,460.17 

467,2M.88 

70,000.00 

70,000.00 

18,000 

44,500.00 

40,000.00 

East  Liverpool,  0. 

16,000 

42,000.00 

42,000.00 

80,000.00 

80,000.00 

Easton,  Pa. 
Elgin,  lU. 

80,000 

114,000.00 

105,000.00 

22,000 

148,706.00 

185,548.00 





Elizabeth,  N.J. 
Elmira,  N.Y. 

60,000 

575,000.00 

675,000.00 

20,000.00 

20,000.00 

42,000 

424,470.00 

405,859.00 

29,000.00 

29,000.00 

Erie,  Pa. 

60,000 

811,000.00 

280,000.00 

Evansville,  Ind. 

70,000 

845,000.00 

888,000,00 



Fall  River,  Mass. 

108,000 

1,800,000.00 

420,000.00 

420,000.00 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 

29,000 

460,815.54 

457,440.82 

86,000.00 

86,000.00 

Flint,  Mich. 
Fon  du  Lac,  Wis. 

12.000 

79,440.00 

79,440.00 

28,280.00 

6,846.00 

16,000 

94,626.84 

184,000.00 





Fort  Scott,  Kon. 

12,000 

25,000.00 

26,000.00 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

20,000 

87,000.00 

42,000.00 





Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Framingham,  Mass. 

50,000 

240,000.00 

240,000.00 

11.000 

176,000.00 

188,000.00 



Fresno,  Cal. 

16,000 

75,000.00 

75,000.00 

Gelesburg,  111. 

28,000 

94,000.00 

100,000.00 

Galveston,  Tex. 

71,250 

699,490.68 

522,848.82 

8,000.00 

Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 

16,000 

82,621.86 

62,621.00 

20,000.00 

16,858.00 

Gloucester,  Mass. 

29,000 

895,980.00 

480,001.07 

112,000.00 

112,000.00 

Gloversvillo,  N.Y. 

18,000 

201,710.00 

180,000.00 

2,600.00 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

100,000 

769,920.54 

741,046.64 

200,000.00 

106,297.74 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 
Greenwich,  Ct. 

22,000 

165,000.00 

148,000.00 

12,087.00 

11,000.00 

16,000 

19,000.00 

21,500.00 

Hagcrstown,  Md. 

16,000 

87,000.00 

27,000.00 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Hartford,  Ct 

60,000 

278,000.00 

278,000.00 

76,000 

1,222,658.14 

1,206,111.26 

646,000.00 

861,948.69 

Hastings,  Neb. 

12,000 

48,000.00 

86,000.00 

6,000.00 

Haverhill,  Mass. 

86,000 

796,702.82 

780,970.82 

109,500.00 

109,500.00 

Hazelton,  Pa. 

20,000 

87,168.16 

79,618.55 

86,641.26 

80,115.62 

Helena,  Mont. 

14,000 

125,000.00 

125,000.00 

Hoboken,  N.J. 

60,000 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

46,000 

786,189.27 

8n,991.68 

116,000.00 

140,000.00 

Hornellsville,  N.Y. 
Hudson,  N.Y. 

18,600 

58,450.00 

79,000.00 

10,500.00 

10,600.00 

10,000 

69,400.00 

81,291.67 

26,942.60 

26,942.50 

Huntington,  W.Va. 

16,000 

70,000.00 

68,000.00 

Indianapolis,  Ind.     ^ 

200,750 

960,084.44 

944,685.66 

110,000.00 

128,100.00 

Jackson,  Mich. 

26,000 

180,000.00 

200,000.00 

84,000.00 

22,000.00 

Jackson,  Tenn. 

16,000 

60,000.00 

70,000.00 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

86,000 

Jacksonville,  111. 

16,000 

49,762.66 

74,669.20 

y  Google 


ValoAtion 
Jan.  1, 1809 


DoUart 

11,790,689.00 

e,856,74fi.00 

6,000,000.00 

9,805,000.00 

62,685,080.00 

11,800,000.00 

4,680,000.00 

22,766,075.00 

82,220,000.00 

13,000,000.00 

2,^1,000.00 

14,100,000.00 

41,795,000.00 

4,500,000.00 

61,448,000.00 

16,500,000.00 

207,686.860.00 

196,567,846.00 

8,790,800.00 

28,968,066.00 

96,900,000.00 

8,184,881.00 

8,^)5,820.00 

12,689,000.00 

8,050,864.00 

17,151,100.00 

17,180,889.00 

91,000,000.00 

27,900,000.00 

70,941.886.00 

22,418,118.00 

5.060,276.00 

8,7n,86B.0O 

8,000,000.00 

8,400,000.00 

22,000,000.00 

8,000,000.00 

60,000.00 

8,000,000.00 

88,000,000.00 

5,886,896.00 

15,690,886.00 

6,098,005.00 

27,758,201.00 

4.750,000.00 

1,600,000.00 

6,500.000.00 

25,000,000.00 

61,881,24&00 

682.076.00 

25,602,488.00 

4,250,000^ 

11,000,000.00 

27.440.090.00 


Bate 
of 
Taxa- 
tion 


DoU. 
1.71 
1.75 
2.00 
1.10 
2.70 
2.00 
5.60 
1.75 
1.60 
.62 
7,46 
1.45 
2.88 
1.50 
8.80 
2.80 
1.50 
1.60 
1.95 
1.10 
2.81 
8.00 
8.10 
1.25 
7.20 
2.86 
2.54 
1.85 
1.07 
1.78 
1.86 
2.00 
8.60 
5.00 
0.60 
0.95 
IM 
1.00 
6.44 
1.77 
1.06 
1.76 
2.25 
8.10 
8.00 
0.90 
0.57 
0.70 
2.00 
4.00 
1.78 
0.70 
1.00 
2.48 


Mayor  for  1899 


Jamea  H.  Mitchell 
M.  B.  Irvine 
John  B.  Bachman 
L.  H.  ChappeU 
Samuel  L.  Black 
N.  R.  Martin 
Victor  Jennings 
Joseph  L.  Kbinock 
John  H.  Traylor 
Charles  Kerr 
E.B.£.Klmbroagh 
George  T.  Baker 
J.  R.  Lindemnth 
Louis  Lebrecht 
T.  8.  MoMorray 
John  MacVicar 
Wm.  C.  Maybary 
John  B.  Wight/ 
C.  A.  Fairbanks 
C.  H.  Berg 
Hennr  Tmelsen 
A.  WlUiams,  sr. 
Charles  P.  Bough 
H.  A.  Hartzell 
Arwin  E.  Price 
W.  A.  M.  Mack 
Edear  Denton 
Robt.  J.  Saltsman 
W.  M.  Akin,  Jr. 
Amos  M.  Jackson 
Samuel  Anderson 
O.  W.  B.  Gold 
T.  F.  Mayham 
P.  0.  Hesser 
Tom.  Ben.  Garrett 
Henry  P.  Soberer 
Harry  C.  Rice  a 
C.  J.  Cray  croft 
Forrest  F.  Cooke 
A.  W.  Fly 
Wm.  M.  Haskell 
Wm.  W.  French 
C.  8.  Oammings 
George  R.  Peiry 
F.  B.  Desnoyers 

E.  M.  Schindel 
Jno.  D.  Patterson 
Miles  B.  Preston 
Jacob  Fisher 
John  C.  Chase 
H.  W.  Meyers 
Frank  J.  Edwards 
I^wrAnee  Faffan 


City  aerk  for  1899 


I.  S.  Harris 

C.  W.  Stephenson 

M.  M.  Moore 

J.  A.  Cochran 


I.  A.  Moore 
W.  G.  Ohnstead 
Rubs  Lloyd 
Albert  J.  Smith 
John  A.  Hahn 
W.  J.  Scott 
Frank  Kratzer 

E.  W.  Woodruff 
John  A.  Schmld 
J.  T.  Petty  e 
Fred  E.  Quimby 

H.  W.  Chiedle 
W.  C.  Baumgartner 
J.  Hanley 
John  S.  Noble 
Wm.  F.  Sylla 
James  J.  Manning 
M.  H.  Murphy 
T.  Hanlon 
Wm.  Habbe 
Arthur  B.  Brayton 
Walter  A.  Davis 
Fred  P.  Baker 

F.  A.  Bartlett 
S.  S.  Davis 

D.  B.  Sparks 
Henry  B.Mouning 

J.  W.  Shanklin 
H.  W.  Trudson 

G.  Bowden  Settle 
Wm.  M.  Cameron 
John  J.  Somes 
M.  V.  B.  Stetson 
Frank  D.  Warren 
W.  L.  Kerr 

M.  L.  Byera 
Chas.  A.  Miller 
Henry  F.  Smith 

E.  A.  Francis 
Wm.  W.  Roberts 
J.  W.  Kllnger 
Edward  Horsky 


CiUes 


echoes.  N.Y. 
Colorado  Springs,  Col. 
Columbia,  Pa. 
Columbus,  Qa. 
Columbus,  O. 
Concord,  N.H. 
Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Covington,  Ky. 
Dallas,  Tex. 
Danbury,  Ct. 
DanvUle,  lU. 
Davenport,  la. 
Dayton,  O. 
Denison,  Tex. 
Denver,  Col. 
Des  Moines,  la. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
District  of  Columbia 
Dover,  N.H. 
Dubuque,  la. 
Duluth,  Minn. 
Dunkirk,  N.Y. 
East  Liverpool,  O. 
Easton,  Pa. 
Elgin,  ill. 
ElbEabeth,  N.J. 
Ehnira,  N.Y. 
Erie,  Pa. 
Evansville,  Ind. 
FaU  River,  Mass. 
JiMtchburg,  Mass. 
Flint,  Mich. 
Fon  du  Lac,  Wis. 
Fort  Scott,  Kan. 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.* 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Framingham,  Mass. 
Fresno,  Cal. 
Galesbnrg,  111. 
Galveston,  Tex. 
Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 
Gloucester,  Mass. 
Gloversvllle,  N.Y. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Green  Bay,  Wis. 
Greenwicn,  Ct. 
Hagerstown,  Md. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Hartford,  Ct. 
Hastings,  Neb. 
Haverhill,  Mass. 
Hazelton,  Pa. 
Helena,  Mont. 
Hoboken,  N.J. 
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UNITED  STATES 


Jamestown^.  Y. 
JanesvUle,  Wis. 
Jersey  City,  N.J. 
Johnstown,  Pa. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Kanlcakee,  111. 
Kansas  aty,  Kan. 
Kansas  Cl^,  Mo. 
Keokak,  la. 
Kingston,  N.T. 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Lafhyette,  Ind. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
Lansing,  Mioh. 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
LeadvlUe,  Col. 
Lima,  O. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Logansport,  Ind. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Loalsville,  Ky. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Lynchbarg,  Va. 
Lvnn,  Mass. 
McKeesport,  Pa. 
Maiden,  Mass. 
Manchester,  N.H. 
Manistee.  Mich. 
Mansfield,  O. 
Marinette,  WU. 
Marlboro,  Mass. 
Marquette,  Mich. 
Massillon,  O. 
Medford,  Mass. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Menominee,  Mich. 
Meriden,  Ct. 
Michigan  City,  Ind. 
Middletown,  Ct 
MUlTille,  N.J. 
MUwaukee,  Wis. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Mobile,  Ala. 
Moline,  111. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Mount  Vernon,  N.Y. 
Muscatine,  la. 
Muskegon,  Mich. 
Nashua,  N.H. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
New  Albany,  Ind. 
Newark,  N.J. 
New  Bedford.  Mass. 
New  Britain,  Ot. 
New  Brunswick,  N.J 
Newburg,  N.Y. 
Newburyport,  Mass. 
Newcastle,  Pa. 
New  Haven,  Ct 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Newport,  Ky. 
Newport,  R.I. 
Newton,  UtM. 


26,000 
18,000 

800,000 
82,000 
25,000 
15,000 
48,000 

200,000 
18,000 
26,000 
80,000 
27,000 
45,000 
17,600 
58,000 
12,000 
28,000 
45,000 
18,000 

115,000 

225,000 
87,000 
25,000 
67,000 
85,000 
82,000 
60,000 
16,000 
20,000 
16,000 
15,000 
10,600 
18,600 
17,000 

110,000 
14,000 
80,000 
16,000 
12,000 
11,000 

280,000 

200,000 
40,000 
20,000 
45,000 
28,000 
15,000 
22,600 
26,000 

100,000 
28,000 

250,000 
69,000 
28,000 
20,000 
26,000 
14,600 
80,000 

116,000 

800,000 

24,000 
89,716 


Dollars 

184,666.00 

100,000.00 

8,160,425.19 

228,148.82 

181,200.00 

77,000.00 

150,000.00 

950,000.00 

97,000.00 

279,040.80 

860,788.44 

148,702.17 

270,991.55 

227,652.28 

1,177,777.00 

105,818.85 

76,000.00 

188,859.70 

142.000.00 

750,000.00 

2,807,000.00 

2,816,682.46 

275,000.00 

1,286,082.41 

197,850.82 

874,544.55 

910,846.00 

55,000.00 

60,478.82 

110,440.00 

77,500.00 

116,028.71 

62,588.79 

678,746.78 

7&i,656.00 

51,000.00 

442,897.62 

54,217.86 

58,515.90 

78,000.00 

&4,420,861.00 

2,885,000.00 

175,000.00 

87,675.62 

250,000.00 

887,166.00 

108,000.00 

47,648.71 

285,597.07 

989,162.18 

96,000.00 

5,178,986.62 

1,461,829.16 

111,780.00 

885,794.67 

96,851.79 

280,249.87 

64,400.00 

1,619,125.18 

2,046,500.00 

6811,992.00 

494,888.19 

1,866,175.66 


Dollar* 

Dollar* 

175,000.00 

20,000.00 

100,000.00 

8,429,858.87 

809,942.01 

228,148.82 

101,200.00 

77,000.00 

150,000.00 

800,000.00 

980,000.00 

94,106.79 

277,289.01 

889,281.99 

188,482.08 

845,991.55 

286,122.56 

1,025,162.75 

258,467.86 

76,041.14 

75,000.00 

120,158.52 

122,000.00 

750,000.00 

848,000.00 

2,807,000.00 

2,262,870.91 

409,800.00 

275,000.00 

1,265,068.18 

807,500.00 

198,985.55 

866,084.25 

47,000.00 

927,690.00 

40,000.00 

61,848.27 

8,600.00 

100,000.00 

189,090.00 

86,600.00 

10S,448.92 

49,829.51 

9,671.47 

588,844.80 

90,000.00 

780,601.00 

60,000.00 

479,287.56 

58,608.09 

78,258^ 

78,000.00 

64,420,861.00 

2,450,000.00 

100,000.00 

166,000.00 

87,676.52 

280,000.00 

466,617.91 

224,000.00 

81,000.00 

98,175.89 

248,000.00 
^58,884.44 

160,000.00 

94,600.00 

6,178,986.62 

188.000.00 

1,519,609.97 

189,000.00 

111,780.00 

60,000.00 

828,298.48 

801,621.46 

96,851.79 

26,000.00 

224,586.28 

77,828.00 

86,000.00 

1,590,000.00 

2,086,600.00 

6818,785.00 

522.824.87 

120,000.00 

1,768,288.98 

868,457.25 
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DoUavB 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

New  York,  N.T. 
Norfolk,  Vft. 

8,649,558 

eslooo 

610,610.68 

676,008.95 

North  Adams,  Mass. 

28,000 

846,666.42 

845,699.76 

102,500.00 

94.520.48 

Northampton,  Mass. 

17,000 

240,800.00 

288,800.00 

7,200.00 

7,200.00 

Ogdensburg,  N.Y. 
OU  City,  Pa. 

14,700 

62,208.12 

60,000.00 

70,000.00 

16,000 

46,099.00 

867.00 

6,000.00 

Omaha,  Neb. 

160,000 

1,820,877.08 

1,296,268.61 

882,801.08 

881,777.18 

Orange,  N.J. 
Oahkosh,  Wis. 

26,000 

826,897.41 

866,701.60 

60,000.00 

50,000.00 

80,000 

800,000.00 

294,000.00 

Oswego,  N.T. 

86,000 

277,889.00 

298,280.00 

41,668.28 

41,668.28 

Ottawa,  111. 

12,000 

60,000.00 

60.000.00 

11,784.00 

Ottumwa,  la. 

20,000 

120,100.00 

170,486.69 

8,000.00 

Owensboro,  Ky. 

16,000 

76,000.00 

76,000.00 

Paducah,  Ky. 
Pawtucket,  K.I. 
Peek8km,N.T. 

28,000 

116,000.00 

100,000.00 

cl,780,881.00 

cl  ,768,914.00 

10,600 

82,900.00 

82,900.00 

190,000.00 

PensacoU,  Fla. 
Peoria,  lU. 
Petersburg,  Va. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

16,000 
70,000 
26,000 

76,000.00 

78,000.00 

. 

261,425.18 

287,286.76 

1,860,000 

20,000 

60,000.00 

66,000.00 

PitUburg,  Pa. 
Plttston.Pa. 
Plalnfleld,  N.J. 

816,000 

6,476,594.69 

6,476,594.69 

929,972.40 

1,554,972.40 

15,000 

66,891.08 

88,791.81 

18,000 

262,481.00 

262,808.00 

Portland,  Me. 

46,000 

1,600,000.00 

1,600,000.00 

2,000.00 

Portland,  Ore. 

100,000 

Portsmouth,  Va. 
Pottstown,  Pa. 

20,000 

146,716.69 

146,477.64 

16,600 

87,000.00 

87,000.00 

Poughkeepsle,  N.Y. 

26,000 

248,220.00 

48,158.79 

Providence,  R.I. 

167,000 

8,700,628.60 

8,871.671.67 

215,220.00 

200,000.00 

Qnlncy,  lU. 

46,000 

180,000.00 

180,000.00 

Quinoy,  Mass. 

26,000 

467,956.69 

452,885.88 

198,070.25 

169,221.68 

Kaclne,  Wis. 

80,000 

175,000.00 

175,000.00 

Reading,  Pa. 

90,797 

850,000.00 

860,000.00 

112,000.00 

106,000.00 

Richmond,  Ind. 

28,000 

186,000.00 

126,000.00 

Richmond.  Va, 
Roanoke,  Va. 

100,000 

2,108,716.77 

2,122,711.75 

28,000 

187,956.91 

162,746.68 

48,407.60 

48,407.60 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

177,000 

Rockford,  111. 

86,000 

6802,690.00 

6296,999.92 

Rock  Island,  111. 

26,000 

146,841.07 

144,828.78 

86,000 

482,856.77 

464,842.70 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

60,000 

e950,068.00 
469,919.45 

c880,957.00 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 

70,000 

469,919.45 

628,000 

8,095,794.78 

7,697,611.19 

1,885,110.21 

1,608,000.00 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

176,000 

2,481,814.74 

2,295,847.98 

Salem,  Mass. 

86,600 

679,428.48 

708,867.80 

81,600.00 

66,460.00 

San  Diego,  Cal. 

28,000 

160,000.00 

188,000.00 

10,000.00 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

860,000 

6,868,888.00 

6,066,665.00 

San  Jo86,  Cal. 
8aratogaSprings,N.Y. 

26,000 

226,000.00 

226,000.00 

26,000.00 

60,000.00 

12,000 

188,285.76 

188,285.76 

Savannah,  Ga. 

66,000 

Schenectadv,  N.Y. 
Bcranton,  Pa. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

29,000 

229,567.20 

221,846.10 

62,000.00 

62,000.00 

126,000 

86,000 

Bedalia,Mo. 

20,000 

65,000.00 

55,000.00 

80,916.00 

80,916.00 

Sheboygan,  Wis. 

28,000 

221,822.21 

207,908.80 

25,670.00 

19,616.87 

Shreveport,  La. 
Sioux  aty,  la. 
Sioux  Fafls,  S.D. 

24,000 

42,600 

265,000.00 

202,000.00 

12,000 

42,600.00 

SomervlUe,  Mass. 

60,000 

1,196,647.25 

1,181,547.25 

186,262.60 

176,000.00 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

86,000 

259,781.71 

288,176.09 

121,500.00 

175,598.26 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

12,000 

70,000.00 

66,000.00 

Spokane,  Wash. 

46,000 

478,449.19 

829,991.67 

480,000.00 

8«4,945.22 
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DoUarB 
8,042,668,258.00 


Talution 
Jan.  L  18»9 


DoOOTB 

ltt.OW.000.00 

4.W0.00O.OO 

l,0tf.290.02 

4M.0(W.0O 

M8.900.0O 

&sn,ioo.oo 

t472,«».0O 

se;ooo.«> 

«7,M0.00 

ua,ioo.oo 

1TI,C68.42 

e.000.00 
>cs,ow.oo 

4.JQ8.291.00 

13,000.00 

8S,«19.» 

»9,M0.0O 

1,961,000.00 

».1T4,8S8.00 

»,000.QO 

11,906,9S4.» 

M.600.00 

118,000.00 

1,SK,4S7.85 

,  4,775.000.00 

813,284.96 

5,600.(» 

1,711,000.00 

9,918,199.06 

1,S»4,400.00 

M00,flO5.86 

M4.0OO.OO 

1,8»,500.00 

50,000.00 

7,»«,041.91 

Sli,000.00 

9.917,220.00 

S9«,S0O.0O 

190,000.00 

tS8,900.00 

1,302,560.00 

1  14ttf»>0.00 

i,<ii,oeo.oo 

.  «|,998.91 

^  9M0O.OO 

I  SI306.97 

'  Stt42&00 

«Meo.oo 
M^SMoo.oo 

TOS,000.00 
588^1.00 

8,ose,ooo.oo 

200,900.00 
279^18.10 
160,000.00 

1,297,600.00 
851,000.00 

1,691,000.00 


Rat« 
of 
Taxa- 
tion 


DoU. 

I 

a  in 


Mayor  for  1899 


R.  A.  Van  Wyck 
0.  Brooks  Johnston 
9.  Torrev  Cady 
Fohn  L.  Mather 
Edgar  A.  NeweU 
r.  A.  Fswc«tt 
^rank  E.  Moorea 
Henry  Stetson 
L.  B.  Ideson 
r.  D.  Biggins 

r.  J.  Phinips 
W.  P.  Small 
Fames  M.  Lang 
KTilliam  J.  Cronln 
Jeo.  W.  Robertson 
W.  H.  North  np 
Fohn  Warner 
Tno.  M.  Pleasants 
3bas.  F.  Warwick 
>.  C.  Bell 
ienry  P.  Ford 
leniamln  Harding 
J.  W.  RoekfoUow 
^haries  H.  Randall 
W.  8.  Mason 
f.  T.  Balrd 
I.  R.  Davldbeiser 
.  W.  Sherrill 
William  C.  Baker 
r.  A.  8telnbaeh 
larrison  A.  Keith 
Frederick  Graham 
Fsoob  Weklel 
N.  W.  Zimmerman 
I.  M.  Taylor 
Fames  P.  Woods 
f.  E.  Warner 
I.  W.  Brown 
r.  J.  MediU,lr. 
William  Land 
William  B.  Baom 
*.  J.  Kirschner 
I.  Ziegenhein 
L  R.  Kiefer 
fames  N.  Tomer 
).  C.  Reed 
Tames  D.  Phelan 
).  J.  Martin 
Ldelbert  P.  Knapp 
'.  W.  Meldrim 
/has.  C.  Duryee 
Fames  G.  BaUey 
Phos.  J.  Humes 
W.  C.  Overstreet 
y.  A.  Born 

r.  H.  Quick 
).  H.  Lien 
Seorge  O.  Proctor 
khnyler  Ck>Ifax 
3has.  E.  Webster 
I.  D.  Olmstead 


City  Clerk  for  1899 


L.  Royster 
Charieft  S.  Brooker 
Egbert  I.  Clapp 
H.  L.  Jones 
9.  W.  Bamhart 
Beeeher  Higby. 
Daniel  A.  Dugan 
Daniel  Weltzel 
Fred.  D.  Wheeler 

W.  A.  Stevens 
J.  S.  Sterman 
Wm.  H.  Patterson 

Charles  R.  Swain 

F.  Glackuieyer 

G.  B.  GUI  m 

R.  L.  Johnson 
£.  J.  Martin 
John  T.  Flannery 
J.  T.  MacMurray 
Edwin  L.  Dyer 

E.  Thompson,  Jr. 
John  B.  Welsh 
C.  8.  Howland 
William  E.  CUrke 
Horace  J.  Farrer 

Henry  J.  Schroff 
H.  H.  Haromen 
O.  J.  Knollenberg 

B.  T.  August 
W.  E.  Thomas 

H.  C.  SooTlll 
A.  D.  Hueslng 
M.  J.  Desmond 
Alft«d  Davies 

C.  8.  Shepherd 
Henry  Bescbp 
Matt  Jensen 
J.  C.  Entwlsle 
G.  D.  Goldman 
John  A.  Russell 
J.  W.  Cook 

J.  D.  McNulty 

LouIb  M.  King 


J.  W.  Hartshorn 
Oscar  F.  Huhn 

F.  J.  Seller 
L.  M.  Estabrookm 
George  L  Vincent 
Louis  A.  Hull 
Thomas  Ganey 
L.  F.  Boyd 


CiUes 


New  York,  N.Y. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
North  Adams,  Mass. 
Northampton,  Mass. 
Ogdensburg,  N.Y. 
OU  City,  Pa. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Orange,  N.J. 
OshkoBh,  WU. 
Oswego,  N.Y. 
OtUwa,  lU. 
Ottumwa,  la. 
Owensboro,  Ky. 
Paducah,  Ky. 
Pawtucket,  R.L 
Peekskill,  N.Y. 
Pen^acola,  Fla. 
Peoria   111. 
Petersburg,  Va. 
Phllailclphia.  In. 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 
Pltt*»burg,  Pa. 
IMttAton,  Pa. 
Plainfleld,  N.J. 
Portland,  Me. 
Portland,  Ore. 
PorUmouth,  Va. 
Pottstown,  Pa. 
Poughkeepsle,  N.Y. 
I'rovidence,  R.L 
Quincy,  III. 
Quincy,  Mass. 
Kadne,  Wis. 
Reading,  Pa. 
Richmond,  Ind. 
Richmond.  Va. 
Roanoke,  Va. 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
Rockford,  III. 
Rock  Island,  III. 
Sacramento,  Oal. 
Saginaw,  Mich. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Salem,  Mass. 
San  Diego,  Cal. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
San  Josd,  Cal. 
Saratogas  pri  ngs,  N .  Y . 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
Scranlon,  i^a. 
SeaMle,  Wash. 
Sedalia,  Mo. 
Sheboygan,  Wis. 
Sbreveport,  lai. 
Sioux  City,  la. 
Sioux  Falls.  S.D. 
Somervllle,  Mass. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
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UNITED  STATES 


Cltiet 

Estimated 
Population 

Ordinary 
Revenue, 

Ordlnarv 
Expendi- 

Receipto 
from  Bonded 

Expendi- 
tures from 

Bonded 
Loans,  1898 

• 

Jan.  1, 1899 

1898 

tures,  1898 

Loans,  1898 

Dollars 

Dollar* 

Dollars 

Dollar* 

Springfield,  lU. 

88,000 

100,000.00 

190,000.00 

Springrfleld,  Mass. 

67,676 

2,189,889.48 

1,872,524.86 

248,686.60 

147,000.00 

Springfield,  Mo. 

80,000 

88,487.71 

86,515.48 

Springfield,  0. 

88,000 

125,000.00 

58,000.00 

Stockton,  Cal. 

80,000 

215.627.00 

210,174.00 

80,750.00 

Streator,  111. 

17,000 

46,000.00 

46,000.00 

Superior,  Wis. 

80,000 

826,000.00 

169,889.60 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Tacoma,-Wash. 

180,000 

290,000.00 

1,850,000.00 

640,000.00 

610,000.00 

62,000 

616,720.00 

600,650.00 

Taunton,  Mass. 
Toledo,  0. 

80,000 

766,072.09 

756,417.86 

68,600.00 

46.769.00 

146,000 

61,787,787.00 

e»l,784,108.00 

??5?r&.l"'- 

86,000 
65,000 

Utica,  N.Y. 
Vlcksburg,  Mtes. 

60,000 

80,000 

160,918.00 

144,971.00 

Waco,  Tex. 

86,000 

218,000.00 

225,000.00 

Waltham,  Mass. 

22,800 

489,068.84 

427,885.19 

70,112.40 

65,486.88 

Warwick,  R.I. 

26,000 

109,764.00 

100,010.00 

Washington,  D.C. 

See  District 

of  Columbia 

Waterbury,  Ct 

88,000 

114,000.00 

809,126.00 

WatervUetN.Y. 
Wausau,  Wis. 

16,000 

209,222.22 

191,786.81 

66,669.12 

86.14T.95 

12,000 

100,000.00 

60,000.00 

West  Bay  City,  Mich. 

14,000 

86,200.00 

44,600.00 

12,000.00 

Weynaouth,  Mass. 

11,600 

162,691.07 

158,191.00 

Wheeling,  W.Va. 
Wichita,  Kan. 

408.288.62 

878,281.86 

84,000 

170,000.00 

170,000.00 

Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 

67.000 

Willlamsport,  Pa. 

86,000 

180,069.88 

180,069.88 

Wilmington,  Del. 

70,000 

611,485.15 

611,486.15 

Wilmington,  N.C. 

27,000 

168,000.00 

185,146.92 

Winona,  Minn. 

26,000 

64,000.00 

105,000.00 

Wobum,  Mass. 

14,000 

892,061.81 

876,787.06 

26,800.00 

26,800.00 

Woonsocket,  R.I. 

26,000 

824,000.00 

407,000.00 

168,479.46 

168,47».45 

Worcester,  Mass. 
Yonkers,  N.Y. 

106,000 

46,000 

160,000.00 

185,000.00 

410,000.00 

481,600.00 

Youngstown,  0. 

60,000 

826,828.00 

848,444.91 

77,912.29 

67,175.15 

a  Chairman  Board  of  Selectmen. 

h  Total  receipts  and  expenditures  from  all  sources  for  1997. 

c  Total  receipts  and  expenditures  from  all  sources  for  1897. 

d  Exclusive  of  school  tax. 

e  City  purposes  only. 

/  President  of  Board  of  Commissioners. 

n  'Cv/vlnalvo  nt  xnttkr  YuxniKm 
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MUNICIPAL  STATISTICS 
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SttDtbt 
Jul  1, 1819 

ASMOMd 

Jan.  1. 1899 

Bate 

of 
TazA- 

tlOD 

Mayor  ftM- 1899 

City  Clerk  ftyr  1899 

CItiea 

Dcaar9 

XioJtort 

DoU. 

• 

IW,000.00 



2.00 

L.E.  Wheeler 

B.  T.  HIekman 

SpriagfMd,  HL 

2,1«,000.(» 

M,8B6,879.00 

1.88 

D.  0.  QUmore 

EIQah  A.  NeweU 

Springfield,  Mass. 

157^.00 

7,584,000.00 

0.85 

W.  A.  HaU 

Springfield,  Mo. 

T87.fl».41 

17,000,000.00 

2.27 

John  M.  Good 

PhUip  Hnonker 

Springfield,  O. 
Stockton,  Cal. 

tt8,000.OO 

12,«8«,478.00 

1.67 

WtUlam  iDgUi 

I.  H.  Bobinson 



1,000,000.00 

2.00 

W.  W.  Bean 

H.  E.  Malford 

Streator.  111. 

l.S19,4SS.«) 

9,99«,t8S.«4 

4.50 

H.  W.  DIetrleh 

F.J.  Segnln 

Superior,  Wis. 

5,ssi,4a.io 

78,000,000.00 

1.60 

Jamet  K.  MoOnlre 

M.  Z.  Haren 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

2,T%,eMU» 

88.486,447.00 

1.20 

Johnson  Nkkena 

Lester  W.  Boys 
Edwin  A.  Tetlow 

1,158.«84,» 

90,306,410.00 

1^ 

N.  J.  W.  ¥\Mh 

Taunton,  Mass. 
Toledo,  6. 

Me^iaou 

58,478,880.00 

8J2 

Samuel  M.  Jonea 

Lem  P.  Harris 

m^.w 

8,8S&,7»4.00 

4.82 

Chae.  A.  FeUows 

?S?.1}.f"- 

i,ii6,n«.oo 

47,777,086.00 

1.25 

Franeto  J.  MoUoy 

511^.00 

87.6M,144.00 

1.96 

T.  E.  Klnner 
W.  L.  Trowbridge 

J.  A.  Cantwen 

Utlca,  N.Y. 

48ft,»0.OO 

5,822,646.00 

2.00 

H.  J.  Trowbridge 

Yicksborg,  Miss. 

07,000.00 

1.95 

C.  C.  McCuUoch 

B.W.Jablonowski 

Waco,  Tex. 

«Mf2.43 

18,794,694.00 

1.60 

Oeo.  L.  Maybernr 

Lnman  N.  Hall 

Waltham.  Mass. 



15,005,890.00 

0.65 

Webeter  Knight  a 

Jas.  T.  Loekwood 

Warwick,  B.I. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Waterbury,  iX 

9N,945.«g 

11,000,000.00 

1.90 

Thoe.  D.  Bariow 

Blehard  F.  Grady 

s»«,eoo.oo 

4,578,707.00 

2.04 

Michael  J.  Day 

James  M.  Day 

Watervllet,  N.Y. 

151,500.00 

8,500,000.00 

8.00 

J.  N.  Manson 

C.  F.  Beck 

Wausau,  Wis. 

l»l,000.00 

8.256,400.00 

2.80 

Peter  LInd 

George  L.  Lusk 

West  Bay  City,  Mkh. 
WcymouthLMans. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Wichita,  Kan. 
WilkesBarre,  Pa. 

ltt,4S2.00 

6,800,000.00 

1.87 

Gordon  WilUta 

J.  A.  Baymond 

i»,980M 

C.  H.  Watkins 

fiOO,000.00 

4,500.000.00 

2.60 

Flnlay  Boss 

H.  T.  Knuner 

88&.0310O 

8,747,474.00 

4.70 

F.  N.  NlchoU 

66,896.09 

9,282,402.00 

1.48 

James  Mansel 

Wllllamsport,  Pa. 

2,0«,050.00 

89,287,885.00 

1.40 

Henry  C.  McLear 

W.  P.  Morrison 

Wilmington,  Del. 

;»,4ao.oo 

6.903,907.00 

1.75 

A.  M.  WaddeU 

Josh  T.  Jvnes 

Wilmington,  N.C. 

ia«7.500.00 

6,784,000.00 

2.96 

E.  K.  TarbeD 

L.  D.  Frost 

WlDona,  Minn. 

W,700.00 

9,M5,782.00 

1.87 

WilUam  F.  Davis 

John  H.  Finn 

Wobnm,  Mass. 

Xm^Al 

15,064,586.00 

1.50 

George  W.  Greene 

William  C.  Mason 

Woonsocket,  B.I. 

Stl,422.00 

96,488,591.00 

1.48 

B.  B.Dodge, Jr. 

Worcester,  Mass. 
Yonkers,  N.Y. 

2,725,084.09 

85,4893».00 

2.22 

Leslie  Sutherland 

John  Pagan,  Jr. 

a«,188.00 

18,286,610.00 

8.27 

Bdmnnd  H.  Moore 

F.  C.  Brown 

Yonngstown,  O. 

i  Includes  accrued  Interest  on  premium  bonds. 

k  Exdustre  of  school  bonds. 

I  Manhattan  and  Bronx  $2.01. 

«n  Auditor. 

n  Comptroller. 

oBecorder. 

pBeglster. 
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UNITED  STATES 


STREET  RAILWAY  MILEAGE,  CARS,  AND  CAPITALIZATION,  1898 
[From  Street  Railway  Journal,  by  permiMlon  of  the  editors] 


States 

No.  of 
Roads 

Elkctric  Railways 

Cable  Railways 

HOESK 

Railways 

Track 
Mile- 
age 

Motor 
Cars 

Trail 
Cars 

Track 
Mile- 
age 

Grip 
Cars 

Trail 
Cars' 

Track 
Mile- 
age 

Horse 
Cars 

NSW  KMOLAMD  STATKS 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massaohnsetts 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut 
Total 

BASTKRIf  eTATBS 

New  York 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 

District  of  Colombia 
Maryland 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 
Total 

Michigan 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Kentucky 
WlsconsUi 
lUlnois 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
Total 

60DTHEBK  STATES 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Tennessee 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

22 
7 
9 

84 
6 

27 

280 

80 

77 

1,682 

181 

417 

290 
187 
72 
5,156 
511 
918 

80 
46 
4 
147 
90 
98 

— 

- 

- 

8 
12 

4 

861 

155 

2.617 

7,0S4 

460 

— 

— 

— 

15 

865 

102 
84 
89 

4 
12 

9 
18 

5 

1,862 
686 
1,679 
85 
159 
848 
211 
45 

6,684 

1,581 

5,162 

90 

588 

1,010 

842 

62 

607 
160 
846 

m 

57 

71 
10 

54 

"6 
21 

1,118 

42 
72 

200 
"86 

197 
18 
2 

15 

1 
1 

1,758 
83 
80 

"ii 

"l 

1 

278 

5,025 

15.504 

1,624 

81 

Vim 

286 

229 

1,894 

88 
68 
26 
U 
18 
69 
9 
27 
29 

572 
1,874 
895 
188 
818 
1,865 
801 
290 
529 

1,174 

2,888 
556 
884 
562 

2,528 
742 
854 

1,118 

152 

581 

240 

216 

87 

2,828 

6 

154 

516 

20 

82 

1 

94 

221 

685 
50 

889 

18 

689 
870 

1 

10 

20 

4 

26 

7 

9 

27 

4 

17 

125 

3 
60 

9 
14 
81 

280 

5,88i 

10,251 

4,780 

197 

1,245 

1,027 

105 

262 

8 

5 
14 

7 
16 

4 
17 
11 

7 

87 
60 
225 
44 

120 
6 
287 
190 
84 

66 

62 
814 

54 

181 

4 

885 

488 

61 

8 
19 
89 

8 
96 

8 
85 
65 
85 

1 

- 

— 

2 
4 
11 
11 
14 
6 
6 
18 
27 

8 
12 

9 
16 
14 

8 

6 
29 
66 
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STREET  RAILWAYS 
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8TBEST   RAILWAY    MILEAGE,  CAE8,  AND  CAPITAUZATION,  1899 
[From  Street  Railway  Journal^  by  permission  of  Um  editors] 


) 


MlSCSI.I.AJrBOC8 

TOTAUB 

Capital 

FmiDSD 

Capital 

R^  II.  WATS 

Stock 

D»BT 

LlABILinXS 

Track 

Cars, 

Track 

BtatM 

Mil*- 

Koines, 

Mile- 

Cars 

Total 

Total 

Total 

•^ 

etc. 

age 

HSW  IKOLAHD  STATB. 



»8 

S74 

$8,851,042 

•8,668,000 

$6,909,048 

Msiae 



8U 

188 

820,000 

I2i'2XJ 

1,686,000 

New  Uampshirs 





7T 

76 

880,800 

666,600 

1,687,400 

Vermont 

2 

1,<M4 

6,666 

47,978,260 

28,626,900 

76,604,160 

MMMUihnsetU 

___ 

181 

601 

8,610,200 

8,844,200 

17,454,400 

Rhode  Island 



— 

417 

1,011 

10,875,740 

10,046,800 

20,921,540 

Oonnecticat 

— 

2 

2,<»2 

7,911 

72,516,042 

52,486,500 

124,952,542 

Total 

180 

2,DM 

2,298 

12,406 

217,785,968 

200,888.778 

418,669,780 

BASTBIir  BTATM 

New  York 

609 

1,779 

88,612,428 

42,722,786 

76,885,208 

New  Jersey 

13 

i,ao8 

5,518 

160,420,850 

85,021,400 

264,441,760 

PennsyWanla 



K> 

90 

717,640 

760,000 

1,467,640 

Delaware 

181 

1,079 

15,965,800 

8,685,691 

24,600,991 

District  of  Colombia 

% 

2 

»71 

1,177 

15,487,000 

15,870,000 

81,857,000 

MaryUnd 

A 

7 

216 

421 

7,075,665 

6,782,000 

18,807,665 

Tlrffinla 

7 

25 

58 
5.A41, 

9S 

1,478,000 

959,000 

2,487,000 

West  Virginia 

)M6 

2,0^S 

22,568 

4«1,542,880 

861,474,654 

828,016,984 

Total 

3 

4 

57S 

l^ 

11,750,200 

17,505,460 

29,265,660 

Michigan 

1,896 

72,088,800 

82,969,000 

106,057,800 

Ohio 

~" 

•4a& 

Sl« 

10,906,550 

10,468,000 

21,874,660 

Indiana 

908 

675 

7,446,900 

7,020,000 

14,466,900 

Kentuckr 
Wisconsin 

822 

651 

9,876,100 

10,049,000 

19,925.100 

11 

5 

1,4S4 

6.645 

104,888,185 

74,897,000 

179,785,185 

IlUnoU 

2 
5 

809 

»» 

19,884.100 

12,747,000 

82,081,100 

Minnesota 

3 

802 

527 

10,418,000 

5,029,000 

15,442,000 

Iowa 

600 

2,419 

80,828,000 

81,842,000 

62,170,000 

Missouri 

j7 

16 

5,6ftl 

17,581 

277,081,885 

202,526,460 

479,557,785 

Total 

SOtrrHBBlf  STATU 

41            77 

786,000 

510,000 

1,296,000 

North  Carolina 

i 

*"" 

98 

1,297,000 

1,840,000 

2,687,000 

South  Carolina 

— 

14 
87 
«8 
15 

S41 

868 

4,048,400 

5,528,000 

9,571,400 

Oeoivia 
Florida 

5 

64 

92 

561,500 

204,600 

786,100 

9 

21S 

838 

5,447,800 

2,645,000 

8,092,800 

Alabama 

T9 

14 

48 

154,000 

68,000 

222.000 

Mississippi 

9 

2&e 

440 

5,057,000 

4,755,000 

9,812,000 

Tennessee 

9 

2O0t 

572 

11,879,100 

9,667,400 

20,946,600 

Louisiana 

5 

111 

ISO 

^ 

151 

1,500,876 

1,082,000 

2,682,875 

Arkansas 

Uy^ 

2,16» 

80,201,175 

25,645,000 

55,846,175 

Total 

' 

28 

19 

875,000 

875,000 

Booth  Dakota 

— 

■■■"" 

174 

t        89« 

6,679,250 

2,410,000 
2,86^,000 

9,089,250 

Nebraska 

— 

■""" 

ise 

\        194 

2,705,000 

5,078,000 

Kansas 

— 

~11 

S&4 

t        407 

4,692,500 

6,184,000 

10,806,600 

Texas 

— 

1       «75 

^     •]!! 

10,855,000 

11,261,000 

21,616,000 

Colorado 

«1 

I          « 

>          92 

1,620,000 

1,846,500 

2,966,500 

MonUna 



i         -^ 

1 

1           2 

54,000 

54,000 

Idaho 

— • 

\    I' 

I       11^ 

[>       181 

1,756,000 

1,000,000 

2,766,000 
14,080,528 

Utah 

IS 

\       2» 

5       288 

8,271,800 

5,760,228 

Washington 

•~~ 

\           ^ 

\       14d 

B       218 

2,820,800 

2,885,000 

4,855,800 

Orejfon 

41 
114 

1              xw 

U^ 

5    1,96« 

42,151.280 

24,678,600 

66.824,880 

California 

'   IT* 

"Y       16« 

-\"*;»5 

0    4.820 

8I,110,OHO 

57,887.828 

188,447,406 

Total 

VX 

r\  4,4ott 

=T7:« 

ri&4,&t9 

922,400,962 

699,419,982 

1,621,820,894 
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IV.    BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE  CONCERNING  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

1.  Official  Publications 

Agriculture,  Reports  of  the  Department  of.    Washington. 

Appropriation,  Letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury  with  estimate  of 
Annual.     Washington. 

Army  Register  of  the  United  States.    Washington. 

Census,  Tenth.     Vols.  I.-XXI.    4.    Washington,  1883-^0.    Census, 
Eleventh.    Washington,  1890-97. 

Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Reports  on  the  Foreign,  and  of  Bureau 
of  Foreign  Commerce.     Annual.     Washington. 

Congressional  Directory.    Annual.    Washington. 

Constitutions,  Federal  and  State,  compiled  by  B.  P.  Poore.    2  pts.    8. 
Washington,  1877. 

Debt  of  the  United  States,  Statement  of  the  Public.    Annual.    Wash- 
ington. 

Education,  Annual  Reports  of  Commissioner  of.    Washington.    Edu- 
cation Bureau,  Circulars  of.     Washington. 

Engineers,  Reports  of  the  Chief  of  U.  S.  Army.     [Describes  public 
works  on  navigable  rivers,  etc.]    Annual.     Washington. 

Ethnolo^  Bureau,  Reports  of.    Washington. 

Foreign  Office  List.     By  Sir  E.  Herstlet.    Annual.    London. 

Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  Papers  lelating  to,  transmitted 
to  Congress.     Annual.     Washington. 

Foreign  Office  Reports  (British).    Annual  Series  and  Miscellaneous 
Series.     London. 

Geological  and  Geographical  Survey,  Annual  Reports  of.    Washington. 

Immigration,  Report  of  Commissioners.    8.     Washington,  1892. 

Interior,  Report  of  Secretary  on  Operations  of  Department  of  the. 
Annual.     Washington. 

International  Law  of  the  United  States,  Digest  of.    3  vols.    Wash- 
ington, 1886. 

Land  Office,  Report  of  Commissioner.    Annual.    Washington. 

Laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  Loans  and  the  Currency,  Coinage, 
and  Banking.     Washington,  1886. 

Loans  and  Currency,  Acts  of  Congress  relating  to,  1846-85.    8.    New 
York,  1888. 

Labor  Laws  of  the  United  States.    Washington,  1892.    Report  of 
Commissioner  of  Labor.    Special.     Washington. 

Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States.    By  D.  T.  Day.    Annual. 
Washington. 

Mint,  Report  of  the  Director  of.    Annual.    Washington. 

Navy  Register  of  the  United  States.    Washington. 

Navy,  Report  of  the  Secretary  of.    Annual.     Washington. 

Official  Register  of  the  United  States.     Washington. 

Prices,  Wages,  and  Transportation,  Report  on,  by  Mr.  Aldrich  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance.    4  pts.    8.     Washington,  1893. 

Railways,  Report  on  Statistics  of,  to  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Annual.     Washington. 

Revenue,  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Internal.    Annual.    Washington, 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States.    Annual.    Washington. 
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Statistics,  Boreaa  of  Monthly  Reports  of,  on  Imports,  Exports,  Immi- 
gration, and  Navigation  of  tlie  United  States.    Wasliington. 

Statotes  at  Isxg^,  and  Treaties  of  the  United  States.  Published  annu- 
ally.    Washington. 

Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States.  Washington,  187a  Supple- 
ments were  published  in  1891  and  1895,  and  will  be  continued  annually. 

Trade  of  Uie  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Ck>untrie8,  etc..  Statement 
ot     AnnuaL     Imp.  4.     London. 

Treasury,  Report  of  the  Secretary  of,  on  Finances.  Annual.  Wash- 
ington. 

War,  Report  of  Secretary  on  Operations  of  Department  of.  Annual. 
Washington. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications 

Abbott  (W.  J.),  Naval  History  of  the  United  States.    New  York,  1897. 

Adams  (Henry),  History  of  the  United  States  of  America.  9  vols. 
New  York  and  London,  1891. 

America  and  the  Americans  from  a  French  Point  of  View.  London, 
1897. 

AppUton.  General  Guide  to  the  United  States  and  Canada.  8.  New 
Yoik,  1892.     Cyclop»dia  of  American  Biography.    4.     New  York,  1887. 

Baedeker's  Handbook  for  the  United  States.  By  J.  F.  Muirhead.  8. 
LeipsiCf  1893. 

Balion  (M.  M.),  The  New  Eldorado  [Alaska].    London,  1897. 

Bancrqfi  (George),  History  of  the  Formation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America.    2  vols.    London,  1882. 

Bancroft  (George),  History  of  the  United  States.  New  ed.  6  vols. 
8.     London,  1882. 

Bolles  (A.  S.),  Financial  History  of  the  United  States.  3  vols.  New 
York,  1886. 

BrockeU  (L,  R.),  Our  Western  Empire.    Philadelphia,  1882. 

Brifce  (James),  The  American  Commonwealth.  2  vols.  8d  ed. 
London,  1893-95. 

Carson  (H.  L.),  History  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
8.    FhUadelphia,  1891. 

Channing  (£.),  The  United  States  of  America,  1765-1866.  London, 
1896.     Guide  to  the  Study  of  American  History.    Boston,  1897. 

Church  (W.  C),  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  the  Maintenance  of  American 
Nationality.    London,  1897. 

Colange  (E.),  The  National  Gazetteer:  a  Geographical  Dictionary  of 
the  United  States.    8.     New  York. 

Coleman  (L.),  America.  [In  *' International  Churches'*  series.] 
London,  1891. 

Cooley  (T.  M.),  Constitutional  Law  in  the  United  States.  Boston, 
1880.  The  Constitutional  Limitations  on  the  Legislative  Power  of  the 
States  of  the  American  Union.    6th  ed.    8.    Boston,  1883. 

Cooper  (T.  V.)  and  FerUon  (H.  T.),  American  PoliUcs.  New  York, 
1882. 

Curtis  (G.  T.),  History  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  New 
York,  1864-68.    2  vols. 

DaU  (W.  H.),  Alaska  and  its  Resources.    8.    Boston,  1870. 

Bake  (Sir  Charles  Wentworth,  Bart,  M.P.),  Greater  Britain:  a 
Record  of  Travel  in  En^^h-speaking  Countries  in  1866  and  1867.  4tb 
ed.    8.    London,  1886. 
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Donaldson  (T.),  The  Public  Domain :  its  History,  with  Statistics,  etc. 
8.     Washington. 

Ely  (R.  T.),  Labor  Movement  in  America.  8.  London.  Taxation  in 
American  States  and  Cities.    8.    New  York,  1888. 

Elliot  (U,  W.),  An  Arctic  Province.    London,  1886. 

Fiske  (John),  American  Political  Ideas.  8.  New  York,  1885.  The 
Critical  Period  in  American  History,  1783-89.  8.  London,  1888.  Civil 
Government  in  the  United  States.  8.  Boston,  1890.  The  American 
Revolution.  2  vols.  London,  1897.  Old  Virginia  and  her  Neighbors. 
2  vols.    London,  1897.     All  in  Boston  editions. 

Foster  (R.)t  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Historical  and  Juridical.    London,  1896.     (In  progress.) 

Gannett  (H.),  North  America.  Vol.  IL  The  United  States.  [Com- 
pendium of  Geography  and  Travel.]    London  and  New  York,  1898. 

Godkin  (E.  L.),  Problems  of  Modem  Democracy.     New  York,  1897. 

Harrison  (B.),  The  Constitution  and  Administration  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  London,  1897. 

Hart  (A.  B.),  American  History  told  by  Contemporaries.  2  vols. 
New  York,  1897-98. 

Henderson  (G.  F.  R.),  Stonewall  Jackson  and  the  American  Civil  War. 
2  vols.     New  York  and  London,  1898. 

Hildreth  (Richard),  History  of  the  United  States.  6  vols.  New  York, 
1880,  etc. 

Hoist  (A.  von),  Verfassung  und  Demokratie  der  Vereinigten  Staateu 
von  America.  4  vols.  Dflsseldorf,  1873-91.  English  translation  by 
J.  J.  Lalor  and  A.  B.  Mason.     8.     Chicago,  1876,  etc. 

Homans  (B.),  The  Banker^s  Almanac  and  Register.    8.     New  York. 

Johnston  (Alex.),  History  of  American  Politics.    New  York,  1882. 

Judson  (H.  P.),  The  Growth  of  the  American  Nation.    London,  1897. 

Kelley  (J.  D.  J.),  The  American  Navy.     London,  1897. 

Kent  (J.),  Commentaries  on  American  Law  (with  Notes  by  O.  W. 
Holmes,  jr.S.    4  vols.    8.    New  York. 

King  (Eaward),  The  Southern  States  of  America.    8.    London,  1876. 

Lalor  (John  J.)  (Editor),  CyclopaBdia  of  Political  Science,  Political 
Economy,  and  of  the  Political  History  of  the  United  States.  3  vols. 
New  York,  1890. 

Lanman  (Charles),  Biographical  Annals  of  the  Civil  Government  of  the 
United  States  during  its  First  Century.    8.    London,  1876. 

Lossing  (B.  J.),  Cyclopaedia  of  United  States  History.  New  York, 
1883.     2  vols. 

MacConnell  (S.  D.),  History  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  7th 
ed.     London,  1898. 

Maclay  (E.  S.),  History  of  the  United  States  Navy,  1776-1898.  New 
York,  1898. 

McMaster  (J.  B.),  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States.  New 
York,  1883-91.     (In  progress.) 

Macpherson  (E.),  The  Political  History  of  the  United  States  of  America 
during  the  Great  Rebellion  from  1860  to  1864.  8.  Washington,  1864. 
Political  Manual  for  1866  and  for  1868,  and  Handbook  of  Politics,  pub- 
lished in  alternate  years  from  1872-92.  [Now  discontinued.]  8.  Wash- 
ington. 

Macy  (J. J),  Our  Government.    8.     Boston,  1886. 

Mahan  (A.  T.),  The  Interest  of  America  in  Sea-Power,  London, 
1897. 
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Morris  (C.)*  The  American  Navy:  Its  Ships  and  their  Aohieyements. 
London,  1898. 

NeUan  (H.  L.),  The  Army  of  the  United  States.    Fol.    London,  1897. 

Noyes  (A.  D.),  Thirty  Years  of  American  Finance.    New  York,  1898. 

Oetken  (F.),  Die  Landwirthscliaft  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten.  Berlin, 
1893. 

Farkman  (F.),  France  and  England  in  America,  consisting  of  the  fol- 
lowing works:  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World  (1612-1686),  23d 
ed.  London,  1886.  The  Jesuits  in  North  America  (1634-76).  20th  ed. 
London,  1885.  La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great  West  (1643-89). 
12th  ed.  London,  1886.  The  Old  R^me  in  Canada  (1653-1763).  14th 
ed.  London,  1896.  Count  Frontenac  and  New  France  under  Louis  XIV. 
(1620-1701).  14th  ed-  London,  1886.  A  Half  Century  of  Conflict  (1700- 
48).  2  vols.  London,  1892.  Montcalm  and  Wolf  (1710-63).  6th  ed. 
2  vols.  London,  1885.  The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  (1663-1769}.  10th 
ed.  2  vols.  London,  1886.  Also  the  Oregon  Trail :  Sketches  of  Prairie 
and  Rocky  Mountain  Life  (1847).  New  ed.  London,  1892.  All  in 
Bo^on  editions. 

Mason  (E.  C),  The  Veto  Power :  its  Origin,  Development,  and  Func- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

Moore  (J.  M.),  The  Monroe  Doctrine.    New  York,  1896. 

Paschal  (George  W.),  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  8. 
Washington,  1868. 

PaUon  (L  H.),  Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States.   8.   New  York. 

Fomeroy  (J.  N.),  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States,  Enlarged 
hy  E.  U.  Bennett,  Boston. 

Pool  (D.  C),  Among  the  Sioux  of  DakoU.    8.     New  York,  1881. 

Foot  (Henry  V.),  Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States.  8. 
New  York,  1896. 

Forter  (R.  P.),  GanneU  (H.),  and  Jones  (W.  P.),  The  West,  from  the 
Census  of  1880.  A  History  of  the  Lidustrial,  Commercial,  Social,  and 
Political  Development  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  West,  from 
im>  to  1880.     Chicago,  1882. 

Beclus  (Elis^),  Nouvelle  Geographic  Universelle.  Vol  XVI.  Paris, 
1892. 

Bhodes  (J.  F.),  History  of  the  United  States  (1860-80).  3  vols.  8. 
London,  1893^6. 

Bothwell  (R.  P.),  The  Mineral  Industry,  Its  Statistics,  etc.,  in  the 
United  States  and  Other  Countries.  Annual  volumes  since  1892.  New 
York. 

Scudder  (H.  E.),  American  Commonwealths.  [A  series  of  histories 
of  separate  States  by  various  writers.]    8.    Boston,  1884,  etc. 

Shaler  (N.  S.)  (Editor),  The  United  SUtes  of  America.  By  various 
writers.     2  vols.    London,  1896. 

Sherman  (J.),  Recollections  of  Forty  Years  in  the  House,  Senate,  and 
Cabinet.     [Financial  History.]    London,  1896. 

Spears  (J.  R.),  The  History  of  our  American  Navy.  4  vols.  New 
York,  1897- 

Statistical  Atlas  of  the  United  States.  New  York,  1884  and  1897. 
Washington. 

Startford's  Compendium.  North  America.  Ed.  Hayden  and  Selwyn. 
8.    London. 

Stanwood  (Edward),  History  of  the  Presidency.    Boston,  1898. 

Stevens  (C.  £.),  Sources  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  8. 
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Taussig  (F.  W.),  Tariff  History  of  the  United  States.    8.    New  York. 

Thorpe  (F.  N.;,  Constitutional  History  of  the  American  People, 
1776-1860.    2  vols.    New  York,  1898. 

Tocqueville  (A.  de),  D^mocratie  en  Am^rique.  English  Translation 
by  H.  Reeve.    New  ed.    8.     London,  1889. 

Tyler  (C.  T.),  Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolution.  2  vols. 
London,  1897. 

Wallace  (J.),  History  of  Illinois  and  Louisiana  under  French  Rule, 
etc.     Cincinnati,  1897. 

Wemel  (J.),  Comparative  View  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  De- 
partments of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  France,  England, 
and  Germany.    8.     Boston,  1891. 

Wharton  (Francis),  International  Law  of  the  United  States.  3  vols. 
Washington,  1887. 

WhitJiey  (J.  D.),  The  United  States.     8.    New  York,  1890. 

Williams  (G.  W.),  History  of  the  Negro  Race  in  America.  2  vols.  8. 
New  York,  1886. 

Winsor  (Justin),  Vols.  6  and  7  of  the  Narrative  and  Critical  History 
of  America. 

Wnght  (Carroll  D.),  The  Industrial  Evolution  of  the  United  States. 
New  York  and  London,  1897. 

Hawaii 

The  Hawaiian  Annual.    Honolulu,  1899. 

United  States  President's  Message  relating  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
1893.     Washington,  1893  and  Dec,  1898. 

Monthly  Summary  of  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
Nos.  10, 11,  and  12, 1897-98  (April,  May,  and  June,  1898).  Washington, 
1898. 

Aleocander  (W.  D.),  A  Brief  History  of  the  Hawaiian  People.  8. 
New  York,  1892. 

Andri  (A.),  Les  lies  Hawaii.     Gand,  1886. 

Bastian  (Adolf),  Zur  Kenntniss  Hawaii's.     Berlhi,  1883. 

Bird  (Miss  I.),  The  Hawaiian  Archipelago.    London,  1878. 

Brassey  (Lady),  A  Voyage  in  the  Sunbeam.    London,  1880. 

Bowser  (G.),  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  Statistical  Directory,  etc.  San 
Francisco,  1880. 

Carpenter  (Edmund  James),  America  in  Hawaii.    Boston,  1899. 

Button  (Capt.  C,  U.S.A.),  Hawaiian  Volcanoes.  Washington,  D.C., 
1885. 

Ellis  ( W.  V  Tour  through  Hawaii.     London,  1827. 

Ellis  (W.),  Polynesian  Researches.    4  vols.    London,  1831. 

Fornander  (C),  Origin  of  the  Polynesian  Nations.  3  vols.  London, 
1886. 

Gordon  Gumming  (Miss  C.  F.),  Fire  Fountains:  the  Kingdom  of 
Hawaii.    2  vols.    London,  1883. 

Hopkins  (Manley),  History  of  Hawaii.    2d  ed.    London,  1866. 

Jarvis  (J.  J.),  History  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.     Honolulu,  1847. 

Liliuokalani  (Queen),  Hawaii's  Story.     Boston,  1898. 

Luther  (H.  Gulik,  M.D.),  Climate,  etc.,  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
New  York,  1855. 

Marcuse  (A.),  Die  hawailschen  Inseln.     Berlin,  1894. 

Mine  (Albert),  L'archipel  des  lies  Hawai  ou  Sandwich.    Bordeaux,  1885. 
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Monnier  (Marcel),  Un  printemps  but  le  Pacifique.  Ilea  Hawaii.  Paris, 
1885. 

Oiwn  (Jean  A.),  The  Story  of  Hawaii.     New  York,  1898. 

Sauvin  (G.),  Une  Royaume  polynfeien.    Paris,  1893. 

Shoemaker  (M.  M.^,  Islands  of  the  Southern  Seas.    New  York,  1898. 

8Uven$  (J.  t.)  and  Oleson  (W.  B.),  Picturesque  Hawaii.  Honolulu, 
lo94. 

Stoddard  (C.  W.V  Hawaiian  Life.    Chicago,  1894. 

Thrum  (T.  G.),  Hawaiian  Annual.     Honolulu. 

Varigny  (C.  de),  Quatorze  ans  aux  les  Sandwich.    Paris. 

Whitney  (H.  M.),  The  Hawaiian  Guide  Book.    Honolulu,  1890. 

Cuba  and  Poeto  Rico 

Reports  of  Bureau  of  American  Republics. 

Report  of  the  Committee  onlB*oreign  Relations  on  Affairs  in  Cuba, 
United  States  Senate,  No.  885.    Fifty-fifth  Congress.     Washington. 

United  States  Consular  Reports  for  July,  1898.    Washington. 

Montiily  Summary  of  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the  United  States  for 
June  and  July,  1898.    Washi^igton. 

Davey  (R.),  Cuba  in  War  Time.  London,  1897.  Cuba  Past  and  Pres- 
ent.    London,  1898. 

Ford  (I.  N.),  Tropical  America.    London,  1893. 

Gallenga  (A.),  The  Pearl  of  the  Antilles.    London,  1873. 

Hazard  (S.),  Cuba  with  Pen  and  Pencil.     London,  1873. 

Hill  (R.  T.),  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.    London  and  New  York,  1898. 

Piron  (H.),  L'Isle  de  Cuba.    Paris,  1876. 

Porter  (Robert  P.),  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the 
Industrial  and  Commercial  conditions  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

Rovsan  (A.  S.)  and  Bamsey  (M.  M.),  The  Island  of  Cuba.  London, 
1898. 

Philippine  and  Ladrone  Islands 

United  States  Consular  Reports  for  June,  September,  and  October, 
1808.     Washington. 

Monthly  Summary  of  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
NoB-  for  April  and  July,  1898.    4.     Washington. 

British  Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.    London. 

Foreman  (J.\  The  Philippine  Islands.     London,  1891. 
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.Occidents  on  railways,  cliv. 

A^coltare,  xcix.  ' 

A^coltore,  Dei>artment  of:  — 
Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary,  Chief 
Clerk,  Disbnrsing  Clerk,  Weather 
Bureau,    Divisions    of     Statistics, 
Chemistry,  Forestry,  Botany,  Agros- 
tology, Pomology,  Vegetabfe  Pnysi- 
olo^,  and  Pathology,  Soils,  Seeds,  i 
Bureaa  of  Animal  Industry,  Biologi-  I 
cal  Surrey,   Office   of   Experiment 
Stations,  and  daties,  ziv. 

American  Republics,  Bureau  of,  xvi. 

Animal  Industry,  Bureau  of,  xiv. 

Apportionnaent  of  Bepresentatiyes, 
liriiL 

Arbitration,  Federal  law,  ocxi;  State 
boards  of,  ccxxvi. 

Architect,  Snperyising,  Treasury  De- 
partment, Yii. 
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PREFACE 

Thb  first  duty  of  myself  and  my  colleague,  Mr.  Renwick,  is 
to  return  our  warmest  thanks  to  those  numerous  friends  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  who  have  co-operated  with  us  again  this  year 
in  the  preparation  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Year -Book; 
without  such  co-operation  it  would  he  impossible  to  produce 
the  work. 

In  the  new  edition  there  have  necessarily  been  considerable 
alterations  as  the  result  of  the  events  of  the  past  year — the 
American  war  with  Spain,  the  operations  in  the  Sudan,  the 
action  of  the  European  Powers  in  China.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  various  changes  necessitated  by  these  transactions  have 
been  duly  recorded.  In  other  respects  various  modifications 
have  been  made,  and  the  statistical  and  other  information 
brought  up  to  date  throughout  the  whole  work.  The  maps  this 
year  include  a  map  of  Africa,  showing  the  railways,  river  routes, 
and  telegraphs  in  Africa,  existing  and  projected  ;  a  map  of 
Newfoundland  illustrating  the  French  shore  question ;  and  a 
map  showing  the  addition  on  the  Chinese  mainland  to  the 
colony  of  Hong  Kong.  There  are  preliminary  tables  showing  the 
Revenue,  Expenditure,  Debt,  and  Debt-charge  of  the  principal 
countries  of  the  World,  with  the  commerce  of  these  countries,  in 
absolute  figures  and  per  bead  of  population ;  as  also  a  table 
showing  the  gold  and  silver  production  of  the  World.  The 
Index    has     been    thoroughly    revised  and   extended   by   Mr. 
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INTRODUCTORY 
I.  THE  BRITISH 


Area. 
Sq.  miles 

Population 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

United  Kingdom  3 

120,079 

40,188,927 

106,614,004 

102,935,994 

Jndte  .-—British  India  3 

1,068,314 

221,172,952 

94,129,741 

95,834,768 

Feudatory  States         .        .       .        . 

731,944 

66,050.479 

_  _^ 

— 

Total  India 

1,800,258 

287,223,431 

94,129,741 

9.>,834,763 

Colonies— 

Ewww  .—Gibraltar  *     .        .       .        . 
Malt*andGozo4 

2 

26,203 

66,110 

61,270 

117 

177,745 

323,787 

824,673 

Total  Europe      .... 
il«<a  .•^ Aden  and  Perim  8 

119 

203,948 

389,897 

385,943 

80 

41,910 

— 

— 

Ceylon* 

25,338 

8,391,443 

1,512,410 

1,362,970 

Hong  Kong  7 

30 

248,710 

698,300 

523,602 

Labnan7      

SO 

5,853 

5,570 

4,912 

Straits  SetUementaS  .... 

1.472 

512,342 

432,020 

442,970 

Total  Asia 

26,945 

4,200,258 

2,648,300 

2,334,454 

i</W«a  .'—Ascension        .        .        .        . 

35 

430 

— 

— 

Basutoland 

10,293 

250,000 

46,555 

44,797 

Cape  Colony 

276,800 

1,766,100 

7,889,966 

8,637,854 

Mauritius» 

705 

377,856 

799,670 

862,680 

Natal  and  Zululand     .... 

34,700 

828,500 

2,280,782 

1,693,616 

St  Helena 

47 

4,116 

8,803 

13,004 

Gambia 

2,700 

50,000 

89,415 

27,059 

Gold  Coast 

40,000 

1,473,882 

237,857 

406,370 

Lagos 

1,500 

100,000 

177,421 

^®^S!S 

Sierra  Leone 

80,000 
396,780 

250,000 

106,008 

IIMOT, 

Total  Africa         .        .       .        . 

5,100,884 

11,086,427 

11,979,616 

i4m«r{0a :— Bermndua    .        .        .        . 

20 

16,098 

85,965 

35,704 

Canada  10 

3,653,946 

5,185,990 

7,791,097 

7,897,943 

Falkland  Islands  and  South  Georgia  . 

7,500 

2,050 

12,969 

13,636 

British  Guiana 

109,000 

285,315 

505,369 

562,598 

British  Honduras"     .       .       .       . 

7,562 

34,277 

64,613 

66,459 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador  i"  . 

162,200 

208,000 

830,t*84 

870,859 

ITMi  Ifuiiet ;— Bahamas 

4,466 

52,316 

62,754 

63,405 

Jamaica  and  Turks  Islands 

4,424 

721,072 

686,541 

774,918 

Barbados 

166 

190,000 

184,606 

172,551 

Leeward  Islands          .... 

701 

127,800 

124,767 

140,944 . 

Windward  Islands       .... 

784 

155,000 

143,008 

141,812 

Trinidad  and  Tobngo   .        .        .        . 

1,868 

268,057 

575,265 
10,517,988 

587,414 

Total  America      .... 

3,952,637 

7,246,875 

10,828,243 

AntirdUuia :— FUi 

8,045 

121,798 

74,492 

72,232 

New  Guinea 

88,460 

350,000 

10,800 

15,000 

New  South  Wales       .... 

310,700 

1,3.35,800 

9,287,000 

9,320,129 

New  Zealand 

104,471 

74.3,214 

5,079,230 

4,602,372 

Queensland 

668,497 

493,704 

.3,613,150 

3,604,264 

South  Australia 

903,690 

358,224 

2,682,676 

2,735,962 

Tasmania     .        .       . 

!          26,385 

171,719 

845,020 

785,026 

Victoria 

87,884 

1,169,434 

6,630,217 

6,568,932 

Western  Australia       .        .        .        . 

975,920 

161,924 

2,843J75 

3,236,044 

Total  Australasia 

8,174,052 

4,905,817 

81.065,860 

30,939,961 

Total  Colonies     .       .       .        . 

7,550,533 

21,657,782 

55,708,422 

66,468,217 

Total  U.  K.,  India,  and  Colonies. 
Protbctorates  and  Spberrs  of 

9,471,770 

849,070,140 

256,41)2,167 

265,238,974 

Influence— 

Asia 

120,400 

1,200,000 

— 

— 

Africa 

2,120,000 

35,000,000 

— 

— 

Pacific 

— 

10,000 
86,210,000 

I  - 

— 

Total  Protectorates 

2,240,400 

— 

Total  British  Empire . 

11,712,170 

385.280,140 

— 

~~ 

1  Including  bullion  and  specie.  ^  The  statistics  of  population  are  for  1898 ;  of  finance,  for 
1897-98 ;  of  commerce,  for  1897 ;  of  shipping,  for  1897.  »  In  the  area  of  British  India 
Upper  Burmah  is  Included.  The  financial  statistics  are  for  1896-97,  in  tens  of  rupees  ; 
the  commercial,  for  1807-98,  rupee  at  It.  S^eL  ;  only  the  sea-borne  trade  is  given  and  only 
merchandise  in  the  trade  with  U.K. ;  the  shipping  is  for  1897-98.     «  For  Gibraltar  and 


TABLES. 

EMPIRE,  1897—98. 
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j^,^       1      Total      1     Total 
*^"*       ,  Import*  I  j  ExportBi 

Imports 

Bxporta 

Tonnage 
cleared 

■  KaUway" 

fh)mU.K.i 

toU.K.1 

Tonnage 

open. 
Ifiles 

£         }         £,                 £ 

£ 

"" 

638,266,482  529,003.457  285,604,403 

— 

— 

8,963,171 

90,198.868 

21,433 

237,325,160 

59,323,910  1  66,013,820 
59,3'^910  I  66,of3,8a(r 

29,363,250 
29,368,250 

18,393,610 

— 
18,393,610 

49,231 
"49,28T 

7,784,630 
7,784,630 

21,157 

237,325,160 

21,157 

—          1          _        1          — 



_ 

4,805 

8,720,169 

79,168            —        1          — 

— 

_        —    _ 

10,408 

7,244,468 

8 

79,168  1          —        1          — 

_ 

_ 

16,213 

16,964,637 

8 

—          1     2,n6,220,     2,361,270 

— 

— 

— 

4,246,000 

.— 

3,701,460  1    6,175,730  1     5,361,280 

1,636,310 

8,190,280 

14,087 

6,704,747 

297 

341,800  !          —        !          — 

— 

— 

24,228 

12,124,599 

— 

—          1         68,483  ,          65,365 

— 

— 

>• 

257,746 

— 

—          '  21,991.030,  19,313,640 

2,847,650 

2,593,620 

51,619 

11,147,662 

- 

4,043.260     31,031,468  '  27,101,555 

4.482,960 

5,783,900 

89,934 

34.480,754 

297 

—          1       100^280          132,030 











27,282,405     17,997,789     21,669,210 

12,904,946 

21,230,560 

3,640 

6,404,105 

2,260 

1,199,149.     1,193,740,     1,776,140 

236,300 

28,613 

7,290 

667,891 

105 

8.019, 143 

6,001,969       1,579,538 

4,184,467 

1.114,698 

8,653 

2,488,468 

476 

— 

88,242              4,993 

— 

— 

— 

81,948 

— 

... 

176,327          165,894 

97,181 

36,235 

/     258,398 

— 

— 

910,640  i        857,793 

610,967 

581,904 

2,350 

1  1,168,027 

— 

_ 

770,511          810,975 

674,938 

400,114 

]      718,803 

— 

25,000 1        457,389 1        400,748 

877,608 

'  188,945 

I  1,084.746 

— 

36.528,797     27,641,787  ,  27.897,821 

18,986,307 

23,688,969 

16,933 

11,861,440 

2,841 

46,100          323,148  \       127,703 

96,424 

8,519 

6,120 

346,538 

— 

65,328,109     24,496,974  ;  28,846,942 

6,018,600 

16,868,665 

708,154 

12,010,980 

16,687 

— . 

63,286  '       125,123 

64,225 

128,186 

182 

107,942 

— 

949,402 

1,282,976  1     1,783,764 

740,878 

949,015 

6,303 

621,198 

40 

34.736 

292,613         288,969 

100,095 

158,409 

5,664 

390,123 

— 

3,419.167 

1,120,206  1    1,012,148 

402,945 

277,248 

106,118 

717,708 

633 

119,026 

186,010          149,085 

46,228 

18,651 

N 

,'     518,217 

— 

2,138,627 

1,693,906      1,491,746 

780,367 

319,683 

1,889,818 

185 

409,159*     1,008,699  i       736,168 

474,622 

33,972 

\     62,726 

/'  1,335,962 

24 

336.621 

325.753 '       339,918 

133,497 

49,582 

]  1.585,297 

— 

838,850 

480,433 1       377,641 

226,606 

197,130 

2,478,345 

— 

9«5.94S 

2,172,886 
33,446,890 

1,999,607 
36,7r,809 

865,517 

716,200 
18,709,260 

885,256 

^  1,840,9M 
23,337,619 

61 

77,042.740 

9,964.004 

17,630 

213,257 

253,800 

431,860 

— 

— . 

492 

248,015 

-~ 

_ 

46,971 

49,859 

— 

— 

— 

41,062 

~" 

58,591.914     21,7441350 

23,751,072 

7,557,069 

8,728,828 

121,421 

1    ^'"^li'i^i 

2,724 

44,963,434       8,055,223 

10,016,993 

6,392,738 

8,168,123 

87,837 

1,362,232 

2,222 

33,408,414       5,429,191       9,091,557 

2,601,952 

3,322,703 

22,758 

!       1,128,900 

2,609 

23,908,000       7,277,086 

7,070,760 

2,088,016 

2,202,449 

51,764 

3,747,685 

1,890 

496 

8,129 

1,361 

7,781,570       1,367,608 

1,744,461 

397,510 

274,497 

14,376 

1,084,168 

44,929,321     16.454,482 

16,739,670 

6,004,798 

9,559,249 

96,374 

4,865,372 

0,818,495  1 

6.331,a56 

3,940,098 

2,686,081 

1,736,205 

8,113 

2,377,832 
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III.— Thr  World's  Production  of  Gold  and  Silver. 

Accordinff  to  statistics  published  by  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Mint,  the  value  of  the  gold  output  (the  dollar  taken  at  50  pence)  and  the 
weight  of  the  output  of  silver  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world  in  1897 
were  as  follows  : — 


Countries. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

£ 

Oiiuces.             1 

United  States        .         .         .         . 

11,948,700 

53,800,000       . 

Australia 

11,699,000 

16,961,546 

Mexico 

1,965,600 

58,903,180       ! 

Russia. 

4,841,900 

284,625 

Germany 

286,200 

5,498,135 

Austria- Hungary  . 

465,700 

1,970,332 

Sweden 

i              17,600 

20,728 

Norway 

1              — 

162,198 

Italy    . 

1             40,600 

787,163 

Spam  . 

— 

6,779,357 

Greece  . 

— 

1,028,609 

Turkey 

1,600 

225,225 

France . 

— 

625,628 

Great  Britain 

7,300 

282.108 

Canada 

1,266,400 

6,658,446 

Argentina     . 

28,700 

383,470 

Colombia 

624,900 

1,687,950 

Bolivia 

156,200 

16,000,000 

Ecuador 

27,700 

7,734       1 

Chile    . 

198,400 

6,440,569 

Brazil  . 

250,800 

— 

Venezuela     . 

197,200 

— 

British  Guiana 

478.000 

— 

Unfn'h  niiiana 

109  RAO 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

RoTAL  Family. — Prince  Alfred,  only  eon  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  (Duke  of  Base- 
Cobnrg  and  GothaX  ^^^  February  5, 1899. 

Thk  NAVT.—On  March  9,  the  Navy  Bsiimates  for  the  year  1899>1000  were  laid  before 
PuliamenU  The  total  amount  required  for  the  jear  is  26,594,0001. ;  the  amount  to  be 
expended  under  the  head  of  construction  is  12,817,0002. ;  the  ships  it  is  proposed  to  lay 
dovn  are  two  ironclads,  two  armoured  cruisers  of  0,800  tons  displacement,  tnree  smaller 
cruisers,  and  two  sloops. 

CapeColovt. — The  imports  during  the  year  1898  amounted  to  the  value  of  16,682,4382., 
and  the  exports  to  the  value  of  25,318,701L  In  the  exports,  gold  is  included  to  the  value 
of  over  15,000,0001.  and  diamonds  about  5,000.0001. 

QuKENSLAHB.— Iinporta  in  1898,  5,880,0001. ;  exports,  10,079,0001. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIO  AND  CHILE. 

On  February  10, 1890,  it  was  announced  that  the  difllBrences  which  have  arisen  with 
r^ardto  the  frontier  line  between  the  Argentine  Republie  and  Chile  having  been  referred  to 
the  arbitration  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Maona({hten,  one  of  the 
Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary,  MaJor-General  Bir  J.  C.  Ardagh,  K.C.I.E.,  C.B.,  Director  of 
Military  Intelligence,  and  Colonel  Sir  T.  H.  Holdich,  K.C.I.E.,  C.B.,  have  been  appointed 
membm  of  a  Tribunal  to  examine  and  consider  the  question. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

In  1808  the  imports  amounted  to  the  value  of  880,000,000  florins,  and  the  exitorts  to  Uie 
value  of  808,800,000  florins. 

HUNGARY. 
A  new  Hungarian  Ministry  took  ofllce  on  February  27, 1899,  the  new  ministers  being :~ 
Tk4  Pruident  of  the  CowneU.—M,  de  SyeU. 
Minister  oj  Commeree.—U.  Alexander  Hegedues. 
Minister  of  Justice.— 1>t.  Alexander  Plosz. 
For  the  other  departments  the  ministera  named  on  p.  888  conUnue  in  office. 

BRAZIL. 

On  March  8, 1S09,  it  was  announced  that  the  Brazilian  Government  had  accepted  the 
B-iitish  proposal  to  submit  the  Guiana  Boundary  Question  to  arbitration. 

DENMARK. 
BoTAL  Family.— On  March  11, 1899,  a  son  was  bom  to  Prince  Christian,  eldest  son  of 
tke  Crown  Prince. 

FRANCE. 


UDOunted 


Fbrttieyear  1898  the  special  trade  of  France,  according  to  the  provisional  results, 
[unted  for  imports  to  4,876,1W^000  ft«n«i,  wad  £^^«5f^'^?„*£j»^j^|5^2??  ^5^v  «2! 
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BELGIUM. 
The  following  Ublo  gives  Uie  details  of  the  propose*!  budget  for  the  year  1899:— 


Ordinary  Revenue 

Taxes,  direct : — 

Property  taxes 

Personal  taxes 

Trade  licences 

Mines  . 
Taxes,  indirect : — 

Customs 

Excise  . 

Succession  duties 

Registration  duties 

Stamps 

Various 
Tolls  :— 

Rivers,  Canals,  &c. 

Railways 

Post  Omce    . 
Pilotage  dues,  &c.   I 
Capitals  &  revenues: — 
Domai  ns,  forests,  &c . 
Unused  amortisation 
fund,  securities, 
national  bank,&c. 
Repayments 


Francs        !     Ordinary  Expenditure 


25,615,000 
20,708,000 
7,800,000  i 
600,000  I 

38,746,429  ! 
58,708,000 
19,360,000 
20,000,000 
6,800,000 
5,866,000 

1,595,000 

129,500,000 

7,000,000 

13,861,300 

1,230,000 

3,240,500 


9,889,400 
4,207,149 


Interest  on  public 
debt  and  sinking 
fund     . 

Civil  list  and  dota- 
tions    . 

Ministry  of  Justice   . 
,,  Foreign 

Aifairs  . 

Ministry  of  Interior 
and  Public  Instruc- 
tion 

Ministry  of  Affricul- 
ture  &  PublicWorks 

Ministry  of  Railways, 
Posts,  Telegraphs, 
and  Telephones 

Ministry  of  War 
„  Finance 

Gendarmerie     . 

Repayments,  &c. 

Ministiy  of  Industry 
and  iiabour 


Francs 


126,667,356 

4,953,900 
22,305,810 

2,823,228 


27,150,186 
23,990,269 


182,367,015 

51,780,100 

19,900,365 

5,075,300 

1,876,000 

'      8,169,960 


Total  ordinary 


revenue    .  "  424,428,778 


Total    ordinary 
;      penditure 


422,069,789 


The  imports  for  1898  amounted  to  1,927,692,000  ftmocs,  and  the  exports  to  l,«62,eil,000 
francs. 

GERMANY. 

Natal  Administration.— By  an  Imperial  order  published  March  14, 1890,  the  ofBoe 
of  Commander-in-Chief  lapses,  and  the  Emperor  holds  the  supreme  comnuuid  of  the  navy 
as  he  does  of  the  army. 

JAPAN. 
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THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

The  British  £mpire  consists  of  : — ^ 

|L  The  XThited  'KingdoIc  w  'GBKAt  Britain  and  Ibxla^i^* 
n.  India/  thbOolonibSs  Pkotsctqilatbs^  and  DspxNDSNOlks. 

Beii^ning  (^ueen  ancl  Boij^reu. 

Ti^Btoria,  Qaeen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Empress 
<rf  Lidia,  bom  May  24,  1819,  the  daughter  of  Edward,  Diike  of 
Kent,  fonrtli  son  of  King  George  III.,  and  of  Princess  Victoria  of 
SaxeSaalfeld-Goburg,  widow  of  Prince  Emich Karl  of  Leiningen« 
Ascended  the  throne  at  the  death  of  her  uncle,  King  William  IY.| 
June  20,  1837 ;  crowned  at  Westminster  Abbey,  June  28,  1838. 
Married,  Feb.  10,  1840,  to  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ; 
widow,  Dec.  14,  1861. 

Children  qf  the  Queen^ 

L  Princess  Victoria  (Empress  Frederick),  bom  Nov.^21,1840  j 
married,  Jan.  25, 1858,  to  Prince  Friedrich  Wilhehn  (Fnedrich  I. 
of  Germany),  eldest  son  of  Wilbelm  I.,  German  Emperor  and 
King  of  Prussia ;.  wjdow,  Jnae  15t'1888. 

U.  Albert  Edward,  Prince^of  Wales,  born  Noy.  9, 1841 )  married 
March  10,  1863,  to  Princess  Alexcmdra^  eldest  daughter  of  King 
Christian  IX.  of  Denmark.  Offspring  : — (1)  George,  Duke  of 
Y^k,.  born  June  ,^,  1865,  nkanried  July  6,  1893,  to  Victoria 
Mary,!  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Teckr*-offspring,  Edward  AlbeH^ 
bom  June  23,  1894;  Albert  Frederick  Arthur  George,  born 
December  14,  1895;  Victpria  Alexandra^  bojm  April  25,  189^  ; 
(2)  Louise,  born  F^b.  20,  1867,  married,  to  tbe^  Dnke^  of  Fife, 
July  27,  1889,— offspring;  Alexandra  Victoria;  bom  Hay  17, 
1891 ;  Maud  Alexandra^  born  April  3,  1893  j  (3)  Victoria,  bom 
July  6,  1868;  (4)  Maud,  bom  Nov.  26,  1869,  married  July 
22, 1896,  ;io  Pnnoe  Karl  of  Denmark. 

nL  Ihnnce  Alfred,  Duke  of  Edinburgh  (Duke  of  Sax^ 
Cobuq^tha^  Auj.  22,  1893),  bom  Aug.  6,>  1844 ;  miarried, 
Jan.  23^  1874,  >  to  Grand  Dtickess  Muie  of  Russia,  only 
daughter  ol  Emperor  Alexander  11.  Offspring: — >(!)  Mai*ie, 
bom   OeL    29,    1875;    inarried    Jan<    10^    1893,    to  '  Prince 
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Ferdinand  of  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringeny  Crown  Prince  of 
Koumania ;  (2)  Victoria,  born  Nov.  25,  1876 ;  married  April 
19,  1894,  to  Ernst  Ludwig,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse;  (3) 
Alexandra,  bom  Sept.  1,  1878;  married,  April  20,  1896,  to 
Prince  Ernst,  Hereditary  Prince  of  Hohenlohe-Langenburg ; 
(4)  Beatrice,  bom  April  20, 1884. 

IV.  Princess  HeUnay  born  May  25,  1846 ;  married,  July  5, 
1866,  to  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  Offspring  :— - 
(1)  Christian,  bom  April  14, 1867  ;  (2)  Albert  John,  bom  Feb.  26, 
1869  ;  (3)  Victoria,  born  May  3,  1870 ;  (4)  Louise,  bom  Aug.  12, 
1872 ;  married  to  Prince  Aribert  of  Anhalt,  July  6,  1891. 

V.  Princess  Louise,  born  March  18, 1848 ;  married  March  21, 
1871,  to  John,  Marquis  of  Lome,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll. 

VI.  Prince  Arthur,  Duke  of  Connaught,  born  May  1,  1850 ; 
married,  March  13,  1879,  to  Princess  Louise  of  Prussia,  born 
July  25,  1860.  Offspring : — (1)  Margaret  Victoria,  bom  Jan. 
15,  1882;  (2)  Arthur,  bom  Jan.  13,  1883;  (3)  Victoria,  bom 
March  17,  1886. 

Prince  Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany,  bom  185S  ;  married,  1882,  to  Princess 
Helena  of  Waldeck ;  died,  1 884  ;  left  two  children,  Alice,  bom  Febraary  25, 
1888 ;  and  Charles  Edward,  Duke  of  Albany,  bom  July  19,  1884. 

VII.  Princess  BeatHce,  bom  April  14,  1857 ;  married,  July 
23,  1885,  to  Prince  Henry  (died  January  20,  1896),  third  son  of 
Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse.  Offspring  : — (1)  Alexander  Albert, 
bom  Nov.  23, 1886 ;  (2)  Victoria  Eug6nie,  bom  Oct.  24,  1887  ; 
(3)  Leopold  Arthur  Louis,  bom  May  21,  1889;  (4)  Maurice 
Victor  Donald,  bom  October  3,  1891. 

Cotmns  of  the  Qxuen, 

I.  Prince  Ernest  August^  Duke  of  Cumberland,  bom  Sept.  21,  1845,  the 
grandson  of  Duke  Ernest  August  of  Cumberland,  fifth  son  of  KingQeoige  III.  ; 
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grant,  and  amoonts  to  much  less  than  the  incomes  of  previous 
sovereigns.  Undnr  George  I.  this  sum  amounted  at  times  to 
1,000,000/.  sterling,  bat  in  1777  the  civil  list  of  the  King  was 
fixed  at  900,000/.,  and  the  income  over  and  above  that  stun 
from  the  horeditarj  possessions  of  the  Crown  passed  to  the 
Treasury.  Under  William  lY.  the  civil  list  was  relieved  of 
many  burthens,  and  fixed  at  510,000/. 

It  is  established  by  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  2,  that  during  her  Majesty's 
reign  all  the  revenues  of  the  Grown  shall  be  a  part  of  the  Gon- 
solidated  Fund,  but  that  a  civil  list  shall  be  assigned  to  the  Queen. 
In  virtue  of  this  Act,  the  Queen  has  granted  to  her  an  annual 
allowance  of  385,000/.  of  which  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  are 
directed  to  pay  yearly  60,000/.,  into  her  Majesty's  Privy  Ftirse  ; 
to  set  aside  231,260/.  for  the  salaries  of  the  royal  household ; 
44,240/.  for  retiring  allowances  and  pensions  to  servants ;  and 
13, 200/.  for  royal  bounty,  alms,  and  special  services.  This  leaves 
an  unappropriated  surplus  of  56,300/.,  which  may  be  applied  in 
aid  of  the  general  expenditure  of  her  Majesty^s  Gourt.  The 
Queen  has  also  paid  to  her  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
which  in  the  year  1897  amounted  to  83,532/.,  and  the  payment 
made  to  her  Majesty  for  the  year  was  60,000/. 

On  the  Gonsolidated  Fund  are  charged  likewise  the  following 
sums  allowed  to  members  of  the  royal  family : — 10,000/.  a  year 
to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  (reduced  from  £25,000  on  the 
Duke's  accession  to  the  Dukedom  of  Saxe-Goburg-Gotha 
in  1893);  25,000/.  to  the  Duke  of  Gonnaught;  8,000/. 
to  the  Empress  Victoria  of  Germany;  6,000/.  to  Princess 
Ghristian  of  Schleswig-Holstein ;  6,000/.  to  Princess  Louise, 
Marchioness  of  Lome ;  6,000/.  to  Princess  Henry  (Beatrice)  of 
Battenberg ;  3,000/.  to  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Stre- 
Utz;  12,000/.  to  George,  Duke  of  Gambridge;  and  6,000/.  to 
Princess  Helena  of  Waldeck,  Duchess  of  Albany. 

The  heir^pparent  to  the  Grown  has,  by  26  Yict.  c.  1,  settled 
upon  him  an  annuity  of  40,000/.,  and  by  an  Act  passed  in  1889 
receives  37,000/.  annually  in  addition  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  his  children.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  besides  as  in- 
come the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Gornwall,  which  in  the  year 
1897  were  97,425/.,  the  sum  paid  to  the  Prince  being  58,118/. 
The  Princess  of  Wales  has  settled  upon  her  by  26  Vict.  cap.  1,  the 
annual  sum  of  10,000/.,  to  be  increased  to  30,000/.  in  case  of 
widowhood. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sovereigns  and  sovereign  rulers 
of  Great  Britain,  with  date  of  their  accession,  from  the  tmion  of 
the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland :—      Digitized  by  vjuu^ic 
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ff(nu0,(f  Siuart, 
James  I.          .        ,        .        <  1603 
Charles  1 1625 

/    * '  -1^   Commonwealth. 
Parliamentary  Ezecutiye  .  1649 


Protectorate     . 


.  1658 


'  '  House  of  StiMrt. 

Claries  II 1660 

JauosII 1685 


.    Hom^of  a/buoH-OriMge, 

Willi^n  and  Mtxy     .        .        .  1680 

William  III.      .                 .        .  1694 

ffouae  qf  StuaH,, 

Anne        .       .       .       .       .  1702 

House  of  Hanover. 

George  1 1714 

George  II 1727 

George  III.        ....  1760 

George  IV 1820 

William  IV.               .  -    .        .  1880 

Victoria             ....  1887 


1.  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  IRELAND. 

Constitiition  and  Ooyernment. 

I.  Imfebial  and  Centbal. 

The  supreme  legislative  power  of  the  British  Empire  is  by  its 
Constitution  given  to  Parliament.  Parliament  is  summoned  by 
the  writ  of  the  sovereign  issued  out  of  Chancery,  by  advice  of  the 
Privy  Council,  at  least  thirty-five  days  previous  to  its  assembling. 
On  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  House  of  Commons  whilst  Parlia- 
ment is  sitting,  a  writ  for  the  election  of  a  new  member  is  issued 
upon  motion  in  the  House.  If  the  vacancy  occurs  during  the 
recess,  the  writ  is  issued  at  the  instance  of  the  Speaker. 

It  has  become  customary  of  late  for  Parliaments  to  meet  in 
annual  session  extending  from  the  middle  of  February  to  about 
the  ei^d  of  August.  Every  session  must  end  with  a  prorogation, 
and  by  it  all  Bills  which  have  not  been  passed  during  the  session 
fall  to  the  ground.  The  royal  proclamation  which  summoDS 
Parliament  in  order  to  proceed  to  business  must  be  issued  fourteen 
days  before  the  time  of  meeting.  A  dissolution  is  the  civil  death 
of  Parliament ;  it  may  occur  by  the  will  of,  the  sovereign,  pr,  as 
is  most  usual,  dyiring  the  recess^  by  proclamation,  or  finally  by 
lapse  of  time,  the  statutory  limit  of  the  duration  of  the  existence 
of  any  Parliament  being  seven  years.  Formerly,  on  the  de^^ 
of  the  sovereign  Pa^lia^ent  stood  dissolved  by  the  fact  th^^epf  ; 
bi^t.  this  was  sJtered  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  to  the  effect  of 
postponing  the  dissolution  till  six  months  after  the  accession  of 
the  new  sovereign,  while  the  Refoorm  Act  of  1867  settled  that  the 
Parliament '  in  being  at  any  future  demise  of  the  Crown  shall 
not  be  determined  by  such  demise.' 

The  present  form  of  Parliament,  as  divided  iftto  two  Ho^se^ 
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of  LegUatw^  ^kB  Lords  Jtnd  the  Comnoxti^  iM}ai  finMn  tthe  middle 
o£  the  ffmrteenth  centmy.  ?  i  v.-  -  i  r    —       \ 

ThaJEEquae  of  Lords  consists  o£  peem  )vvto  holdf-ttieir  seats*^ 
(1)  by ^hweditary  rights  (2^;  bJ^..creattlQD^:«£  t]i|^?^taP9r^gni; 
(3)  bjr  inrtue  of  office -»tr£ngl]sh  >  bishc^;.  {^)  ^t^  elebtien^M* 
Ufe-^Insh  peers ;  (5)  b^r  •election' IbrduxtMioia'  of  ParHajnenlM- 
Soottish  peers. 

The  number  of  names  on  th^'BoU  Vn«M  401  !ini.L8dO  j  457  in 
1840.;  446  in  .1850 ;  iS»  in  18^0 ;  509  m  1877  ;  mdT  586  in  1896. 
Abont  twcHthirds  ci  the.  bei^editttry  pe^rageiEt.wsa^  cxvated  in  the 
present  century.  Ezdnding  the  royal  and  ecelesiifcstical  peerages, 
^10  4  pldest'ezisting^peera^^intti^t^ase.of  LordsVdate  from 
llMilttUer  pai:tiof  the  jtUvtoantii.  «antttcy /whils  &  go  haok^tOHtfae 
fourteenth  and  7  to-tisie  fiiteentbtiintarf {<^*  'Timre  arfl  l>6iMe#« 
peeresses  of  the  United  Kingdoai  in  the^  own  right,  and  2  Scotch 
peeresses,  andlfil  Scotch  and  62  Lish. peers  who  are. not  peeits  of 
Parliament.  •  o  .  • ,.        it    ^ 

The  House--  <^  •  Commons  has  eonsistedv  -smce*  49  *  Hen. 
HL,  'of  knights" 'of '^the  shi^e,  or  representatives''*!)? 'bguntieg.;  of 
citizens,  or  representatives  of  cities;  and  of*  burgesses  or  repre- 
sentatives of  boroughs,  all  of  whom  vote  together^  ,  To  the  House 
of  €?mnmons,  in  the  reign  *  of  Edwattf  L,  37*  counties  riilil'  166 
boroughs  each  returned  two  representatives  ;  but  at  the  accession 
of  Henry  VIII.  the  total  nuimber^Qf  constit^ncies  was  only  147. 
The  additions  from  Edward  YL  to  Charles  II.  were  almost 
entirely  of  borough  members.  In  the  fourth  Parliament  of 
Charles  L,  the  number  of  places  in  England  and  Wales  for  which 
returns  were  made,  exclusive  of  counties,  amounted  to  210  ;  and 
in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  the  total  number  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  about  500.  At  the  union  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  Parliaments  in  1707,  45  representatives  of 
Scotland  were  added ;  and  at  the  union  of  the  British  and  Irish 
Parliaments,  in  1801,  100  r^resentcttives  of  Ir^lAtid.  The 
average  number  of  members  was  then  about  650. 

-  By  .the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  the'  number  -of  EngliBh  county 
constitiiebeies  was-  faicreased  'fk«iv52  to*  "89^^  IseSottp^,  :#»- 
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Oammmis,  was  made  by  the  Reform  Bill  <^  1867*68.  By  this 
Act  England  and  Wales  were  allotted  493  members  and  Scotland 
60,  whi&  the  number  for  Ireland  remained  unaltered,  and  house- 
hold suffrage  was  conferred  on  boroughs  in  England  and 
Scotland.  A  still  greater  reform  was  effected  by  the  Repre- 
sentation <^  the  P^ple  Act  1884,  and  the  Redistribution  of  Seats 
Act,  1885.  The  former  introduced  a  '  service  franchise,'  extend- 
ing to  householders  and  lodg«n  in  counties  the  suffrages  which  in 
1867  had  been  conferred  upon  householders  and  lodgers  in 
boroughs,  and  placed  the  three  Kingdoms  on  a  footing  of  equality 
as  regards  electoral  qualifications ;  while  the  latter  made  a  new 
division  of  the  United  Kingdom  into  county  and  borough  con- 
stituencies, and  raised  the  total  number  of  members  to  670, 
England  receiving  6  new  members,  and  Scotland  12. 

The  number  of  members  and  of  registered  electors  for 
England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively,  in  1898 
was  as  follows  : — 


— 

Couvnii. 

BOBOUOHS. 

UMIVBRSmSS. 

Total. 

Memben 

Bteeton 

MembertiBleeton 

1 

Members 

Bleeton 

Membera 

Bleeton 

Bngluid. 
Sootland. 
IrvUod  . 

8M 
85 

2,905,9«8 
3«8,»M 
«08,4»4 

287      '2.281,182 
81       ;    281,4G4 
le      j    112,284 

5 
2 
2 

17,122 
18,6n 
4,ft84 

405 
72 
108 

5,144,222 
604,005 
720,812 

377 

3,878,416 

284       2,614,880 

9            40,833 

670 

6,528,620 

Thus  about  one-sixth  of  the  population  are  electors. 
The  number  of  those  voting  as  *  Illiterates,'  and   the  total 
votes  recorded  in  1895,  were  as  follows  : — 


- 

Bngland 

SootlMd    1      Iralftnd 

United  Kingdom 

imterates     . 

Total  votes  polled  being 

28,521 
3,190,826 

4,062         40,857 
447,691        220,506 

72,940 
8,858,923 

All  elections  for  members  of  Parliament  must  be  by  secret 
vote  by  ballot,  an  Act  being  passed  annually  to  this  effect. 
No  one  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  can   be  a  member  of 
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The  following  is  a  table  of  the  duration  of  Parliaments  of  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria : — 


1               Bdgn 

\  Pftiiiuuiit 

WhaaiMt 

WbendiMolT«d 

Bxirted 

Victoria 

Irt 

11  Sept.  1887 

28  June  1841 

T.  M.     D. 

8    9  12 

>i 

2nd 

19  Aug.  1841 

28  July  1847 

5  11     4  . 

,, 

Srd 

21  Sept  1847 

1  July  1862 

4     9  10  ' 

'       »i 

.  1        4th 

20  Aug.  1852 

21  Mar.  1857 

4     7     1, 

5th 

80  April  1857 

81  May  1859 

23  April  1859 

1  11  28  I 

»» 

6th 

6  July  1865 

6     16 

ft 

7th 

15  Aug.  1865 

11  Nov.  1868 

8    2  27 

.8th 

10  Dec  1868 

26  Jan.  1874 

5     1  16 

"              • 

9th 

5  Mar.  1874 

24  Mar.  1880 

6    0  19 

*f 

10th 

29  April  1880 

18  Nov.  1885 

5    6  20  ' 

nth 

12  Jan.  1886 

26  June  1886 

0    5  14 

ft 

.  1      12th 

5  Aug.  1886 

28  June  1892 

5  10  28  ; 

1       •» 
1       " 

.  '      18th 
14th 

4  Aug.  1892 
12  Aug.  1695 

24  July  1895 

2  11  20 

The  eicecutive  government  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is 
vested  nominally  in  the  Crown ;  but  practically  in  a  committee  of 
Ministerfs  commonly  called  the  Cabinet,  whose  existence  is  de- 
pendents on  the  poBsession  of  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  member  of  the  Cabinet  who  fills  the  position  of  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  is,  as  a  rule,  the  chief  of  the  Ministry.  It  is  on 
the  Premier's  recommendation  that  his  colleagues  are  appointed ; 
and  he  dispenses  the  greater  portion  of  the  patronage  of  the  Crown. 

The  present  Cabinet  consists  of  the  following  members : 

1.  Frime  Minister  and  Secretary  qf  State  far  Foreign  Jffairs,— -Bight 
Hon.  the  Harquia  of  Salisbwy^  K.6.,  bom  1880»  younger  son  of  the  second 
Marquis  ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  M.P.  for  Stamford, 
1858-e8 ;  succeeded  to  the  title,  1868 ;  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  July, 
1866,  to  March,  1867,  and  again,  1874-1878  ;  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
AffiUrs,  1878-1880 ;  Prime  Minister  and  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
June,  1885,  to  Fehruary,$1886  ;  Prime  Minister  and  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
iury,  August  8,  1886,  to  January  14,  1887;  Prime  Minister  and  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  till  August,  1892.  Present  appointment,  June  25, 1895. 

2.  Lord  Pregident  qf  the  Oouneil—Bight  Hon.  thej)uke  of  Devonahire, 
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4.  Lord  Privy  /Saa2.— Right  Hon.  Viacount  Cross  (foxmerly  Sir  Rif^ard 
Cross),  G.C.B.^  bom  1823  ;  educated  at  Rugby  and  Trinity  College.  Cam- 
bridge ;  called  to  the  Bar  (Inner  Temple),' 1^49  ;  M.P.  for  Preston,  1857  ;  ifor 
South- West  Lancashire,  1868  ;  for  Newton  diyision,  1885  ;  Secretaij  of  State 
for  Home  Department,  1885  ;  created  Viscount,  1886);  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  1886  to  1892.     Present  appointment,  June  28,  1895. 

5.  Chancellor  of  Ike  Duchy  of  Lancaster, — Right  Hon.  Lord  JaniM  of 
Sereford  (formerly  ^ir  Henry  James),  bom  1828-;  educated  at  Cheltenham 
College  ;  called  to  the  Bar,  1852  ;  M.P.  for  Taunton,  1869  ;  Solicitor-General, 
September  to  November,  1878 ;  Attorney-General,  1873-1874,  and  1880- 
1885  ;  raised  to  Peerage,  June,  1895.     Present  appointment,  June  28,  1895. 

6.  First  Lord  of  Vie  2V«wwry.— i-Riffht  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Balfowr,  bom 
1848  ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  Private  Secretary 
to  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  1878-80,  at  Berhn  Congress;  M.P.  for  Hertford, 
1879 ;  for  Manchester  East,  1895  ;  President  of'Local  Government  Board, 
1885  ;  Secretary  for  Scotland,  1886  ;  admitted  to'Cabinet,  November,  1886  ; 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  1887-1891 ;  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  No- 
vember, 1891,  to  August,  1892.     Present  appointment,  June  25,  1895. 

7.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  DepartmeTU.^^ight  Hon.  Sir  M.  White 
Ridley y  Bart.,  bom  1842  ;  educated  at  Harrow  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford  ; 
M.P.  for  North  Northumberland,  1868;  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Home 
Department,  1878--1880  r  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  I8867  M.P:  for 
Blackpool  division  of  Lancashire,*  1886«    Pi^asent  -a^intment^-  Joae  28^'  1895. 

8.  Chancellor  cf  the  Exeheq^er,r~^\^i  Hon.  sir  Michael  E.  fficks-'Beach^ 
Bart.,  bom  1837;  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  M:P.^  for 
East  Gloucestershire,  1864  ;  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
February  to  December,  1868  ;  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  1874  ;  Secretary  of 
St^te  fov  the  Colonks,  1878 ;  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  1885  ;€!kief  Sec- 
retary for  Ireland,  August  8,  1886 ;  resigned,  March  5,  1887,  but  retained 
seat  in  Cabinet ;  Presidep,t  of  .t^ie  Board  of  ,Trade,  1888-1392.  Present 
appointment,  June  25,  1695. 

9.  Secretary  qf  State  for  the  Colonies,— -^^^t  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
bom  1886  ;  educated  at  University  College  School,  London  ;  Mayor  of  Bir- 
mingham, 1873-1876 ;  Chairman  of  the  Birmingham  School  Board,  1874- 
1876  ;  M.P.  for  Birmingham,  1876  ;  for  West  Birmingham,  1885  ;  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  1880-1885 ;  President  of  the  Local  Govemment  Board* 
Febmary  to  April,  1886  j  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  Washington  on  North 
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18.  Prtsident  of  th*  Local  OovemmsTU  Board.— Bif^t  Hon.  Henry 
Chaplin,  born  1840 ;  edncated  at  Harrow  and  Christ  Chorch,  Oxford  ;  M.P. 
for  Mid  Lincoln,  1866  ;  for  Sleaford  division,  1886  ;  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  1885 ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  1889.  Present 
appointment  June  27,  1805. 

14.  Pre$idtnt  qf  the  Board  of  TroAf;— Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Bitehie,  bom 
183S ;  M.P.  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  1874 ;  for  the  St  George's  division  of 
the  Tower  Hamlets,  1885 ;  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  1885 ;  President  of 
&e  Local  Government  Board,  1886.     Present  appointment,  June  2$,  1895. 

15.  Lord-LietUenanl  of  Ireland, — Right  Hon.  Earl  Cadogan^  bom  1840  ; 
succeeded  to  title,  1878  ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  M.P. 
for  Bath,  1878 ;  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  1878 ;  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
1886.     Present  appointaient,  June  28,  1895. 

16.  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. — ^Right  Hon.  Lord  AMowtm  (formerly 
Mr.  Edward  Gibson);  bom  1837;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin; 
ealled  to  the  Irish  Bar,  1860 ;  M.P.  for  Dublin  Universi^,  1875  ;  Attomey- 
Geneial  for  Ireland,  1877 ;  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  June,  1885,  to 
Febraary^  1886,  and  again,  August^  1886,  to  August,  1892.  Present  appoint- 
ment, June  28,  1895. 

17.  Sccrotary  for  Scotland. — Right  Hon.  Lord  BcUfou^r  of  BwUigh,  bora 
1849 ;  assumed  restored  title,  1869';  educated  at  Eton  and  Oriel  College, 
Oxford ;  is  a  Representative  Peer  for  Scotland ;  Parliamentary  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  1888.    l^reae^t  appojoatment^  ( Jane  28,  1895. 

18.  First  Commisfioner  of  Works. — Right  Hon.  A.  Akera-Douglaa,  bom, 
1851 ;  educated  at  Eton  and  University  College,  Oxford ;  called  to  the  Bar 
(Inner  Temple),  1874;  M.P.  for  East  Kent,  1880  to  1885;  and  for  the 
St.  Augustine's  division  of  Kent  since  1885 ;  Patronage  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  1885-1886,  and  again,  1886-1892.  Present  appointment,  July  2, 
1895. 

19.  President  of  the  Board  of  Agrzeulture.-^BAght  Hon.  W.  H.  Long, 
bom  1854 ;  educated  at  Harrow  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  M.P.  for  North 
Wilts,  1880  ;  and  for  the  Devizes  division,  1885  ;  Parliamentary  Secretary  to 
Uie  Local  Government  Board,  1886-1892 ;  M.P.  for  West  Derby  division  of 
Idverpool,  1898.  .  Present  appointment,  July  2,  1895. 

Tne  following  is  a  list  of  the  heads  of  the  Administrations  of  Great  Britain 
during  the  leign  of  Queen  Victoria  z— 


tieads  of  Dates  of 

.  Adiafntt^mtfou.        -  Appototriaeat    - 

Ymtoont  Melbrnme  April  18»  IdU 

8ir BobertPeoL.     .  Aug.  80,.  .184L 

Locd  John  Rnssall .  July  6,  1846 

bi  of  Derby         .  Feb.  26;  1852 

Sari  bf  Aberdeen    .Dec:  27,'  1^52 


Heads  of  Dates  qt 

Adn^nistratiODs.  Appointmeat 

Benjamin  Dismeli.  Feb.  28i  >^'1868 
W.k  Gladstone  .  Deo.  9>  ^  1868 
Benjamin  Disraeli.  Feb.  21,  1«74 
W.  E.  Gladstone  .  April  28,  1880- 
MarguisofSaHsbuiy  Jtme'24,     "l^S^ 
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persons  to  be  justices  of  the  peace  for  his  coanty,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  His  duties  however  are  almost  nominal.  There  is  also  a 
sheriff,  who  represents  the  executive  of  the  Grown,  an  under-sheriff,  a  clerk 
of  the  peace,  coroners,  who  are  appointed  and  paid  by  the  County  Councils, 
and  other  officers.  The  licensing  of  persons  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors,  and 
the  administration  of  the  criminal  law — except  that  which  dads  with  some 
of  the  crayer  offences — is  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates.  For  the  purposes 
of  local  goyemment  England  and  Wales  are  divided  into  sixty-one  admini- 
stratiye  counties,  includmg  the  county  of  London,  which  differ  slightly  in 
area  from  the  geographical  counties. 

For  each  administrative  county  there  is  a  popularly-elected  Council, 
called  a  County  Council,  who  co-opt  a  prescribed  number  of  aldermen,  either 
from  their  own  body  or  from  outside  it.  Aldermen  are  elected  for  six  years, 
half  of  them  retiring  every  third  year.  A  councillor  is  elected  for  three 
years.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Councils  extend  to  (1)  making  of 
county  and  police  rates ;  (2)  borrowing  of  money  ;  (3)  supervision  of  county 
treasurer  ;  (4)  management  of  county  halls  and  other  buildings ;  (6)  licensing 
of  houses  for  music  and  dancing,  and  of  racecourses ;  (6)  maintenance  and 
management  of  pauper  lunatic  asylums  ;  (7)  maintenance  of  reformatory  and 
industrial  schools ;  (8)  management  of  bridges  and  main  roads ;  (9)  regu- 
lation of  fees  of  inspectors,  analysts,  and  other  officers ;  (10)  control  of  officers 
^id  out  of  the  county  rate  ;  (11)  coroner's  salary,  fees,  and  district ;  (12) 
Parliamentary  poUing  districts  and  registration ;  (18)  contagious  diseases  of 
animids,  and  various  other  matters.  The  control  of  the  county  police  is 
vested  in  a  standing  joint  committee  com{)oeed  of  an  eaual  number  of  magis- 
trates and  members  of  the  County  Council.  The  London  police  are  however 
under  the  control  of  the  Home  Secretary. 

The  administralive  counties,  with  the  exception  of  the  County  of  London, 
are  subdivided  into  *  County  Districts '  which  are  either  *  Urban  '  or  Rural, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Generally  speaking,  an  urban  district  comi>ri8es  a  town 
or  a  small  area  more  or  less  closely  populated,  and  a  rural  district  takes  in 
several  country  parishes.  Women  may  be  elected  to  District  Councils,  but 
may  not  sit  on  County  Councils  ;  and  the  chairman  of  a  District  0>uncil  is, 
unless  a  woman,  a  magistrate  for  the  county  by  virtue  of  his  office.  The 
District  Councils  administer  the  Public  Health  and  Highway  Acts,  and  also 
exercise  some  powers  formerly  exercised  by  the  justices  out  of  session. 

In  every  civil  parish  in  a  *  rural  district '  there  is  a  Parish  Meeting, 
at  which  every  parochial  elector  may  attend  and  vote.  In  such  parishes 
of  over  300  inhabitants  there  is  in  addition  a  Parish  CounoiL  To  these 
latter  bodies  .has  been  transferred  all  the  civil  powers  of  the  old  Vestries, 
including  the  election  of  overseers,  and  in  addition  very  oonsiden^e 
powers  over  charities,  allotments,  and  other  public  matters.  Where  there  is 
no  Parish  Council  some  of  these  powers,  including  the  ^appointment  of  the 
overseers,  are  exercised  by  the  Parish  Meeting.  Urban  District  Councils  can, 
by  netitioninff  the  Local  Government  Board — which  is  the  sunreme  Local 
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In  all  the  great  towns,  inclvdin^  'county  boroughs,'  local  business  is 
adminiatered  bv  a  municipal  Corporanoni  which  derives  its  authority  from  a 
charter  granted  by  the  Crown.  In  1835  the  municipalities  of  the  country 
were  completely  reorganised.  A  municipal  Corporation  consists  of  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  burg^ses,  and  acts  through  a  Council  elected  by  the  burgesses 
— piactically  by  the  ratepayers.  The  councillors  serve  for  thiree  vears,  one* 
thml  retiring  annually  ;  the  aldermen  are  elected  bv  the  CouncU,  and  the 
mayor,  who  serves  for  one  year,  also  by  the  Council.  A  municipal  Corporation 
has  practically  all  the  powers  of  an  \mban  district  council,  in  addition  to  the 
privileffe  of  electing  a  mayor  and  corporation,  and  in  some  oases  municipal 
DotoQgns  have  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace  and  maintain  their  own 
police  force.  As  to  Poor  Law  and  School  Board  administration,  see  '  Pauperism  ' 
and  ^Instruction.' 

Scotland. — By  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1894,  a  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  Scotland  was  constituted,  its  President  being  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland.  The  Local  Government  Act  which  was  nassed  for  Scotland  in  1889 
followed  in  its  main  outlines  the  English  Act  oi  the  previous  year.  The 
powers  of  local  administration  in  counties  formerly  exercised  by  the  Com- 
miasionera  of  Supply  and  Bead  Trustees  were  either  wholly  or  in  part  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Councils,  which  took  over  their  duties  and  responsibilities  in 
1890.  The  Act  of  1894  provided  that  a  Parish  Council  should  be 
established  in  every  parish  to  take  the  place  of  the  Parochial  Boards 
and  to  exercise  powers  similar  to  those  of  the  Parish  Councils  in 
England.  Municipal  bodies  exist  in  the  towns  of  Scotland,  as  in  those  of 
England,  but  instead  of  'aldermen'  there  are  'bailies,'  and  instead  of  a 
'mayor'  there  is  a  'provost'  There  are  in  Scotland  five  kinds  of  buighs — 
(1)  Burghs  of  baroi^ ;  (2)  Burshs  of  regality  (no  practical  distinction  between 
tfa«8e  two) ;  (8)  Eoyal  Burgns,  representatives  of  which  meet  together 
annually  in  Edinburgh,  as  the  'Convention  of  Royal  Burghs,'  for  the  trans- 
action of  busineas ;  (4)  Parliamentary  Burghs  which  by  an  Act  passed  in  1879 
are  enabled  to  send  representatives  to  the  convention ;  (5)  Police  Burghs,  in 
which  the  load  authority  are  the  Police  Commissioners. 

Ireland. — The  principal  oountv  authority  for  local  government  has  hither- 
to been  the  srand  jury,  appointed  under  the  Act  6  k  7  Will.  IV.  c.  116  ;  but, 
by  the  LocalGovemment  (Ireland)  Act,  1898,  provision  was  made  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  popularly  elected  councils  for  counties  and  districts.  The 
councillors  will  he  elected  for  three  years,  and  the  first  council  in  each 
county  and  district  may  choose  additional  members  to  hold  office  till  the  next 
triennial  election.  The  councils  will  take  over  the  administrative  business 
termerly  managed  by  the  grand  juries  and  presentment  sessions,  especially 
tiie  buonees  relating  to  poor  rates,  roads,  asylums,  hospitals,  and  public 
health,  while  the  appointment  of  coroners  is  also  made  over  to  them.  The 
eitiea  of  Dublin,  &lfast,  Cork,  Limerick,  Londonderry,  and  Waterford, 
which  already  possess  representative  councils,  are  made  county  boroughs,^  and 
are  exempt  from  some  of  the  special  provisions  of  the  Act.  Urban  sanitary 
authoritiea  become  urban  district  councils,  and  for  rural  polling  districts 
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cost  of  administi&tiOD.    Such  towns,  having  oyer  1,600  inhabitants,  may  be 
constituted  urban  sanitary  districts. 

The  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands  are  not  bound  by  Acts  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  unless  spHScially  mentioned.  The  Isle  of  Man  is 
administered  in  accordance  witn  its  own  laws  by  the  Court  of  Tynwald,  con- 
sidting  df  the  Governor,  appointed  by  the  Crown;  the  Connciljfbr  ™)lic 
Affairs,  composed  chiefly  of  ecclesiastical 'and  judicial  di^itraries  ap]    •—  ■*• 


by  the  Crown ;  and  the  House  of  Keys,  a  representative  assembly  of  24 
members  chosen  o^.  a  propertv  qualification  for  7  years  by  the  6  *  sheadings  "^ 
or  Ibcal  subdivisions,  and  the  4  municipalities.  The.  Channel  Islands  are 
administered  according  to  their  own  laws  and  customs,  each  by  a  Lieut. - 
Governor,  with  judicial  and  other  functionaries ;  and  a  *  States '  Assembly, 
partly  elective.  Jersey  has  a  senate  legal  existence.  Guernsey,.  Aldeme^, 
and  Sark  have  a  Lieut.  -Governor  in  common,  but  otherwise  theiir  goveinmetits 
are  separate.  ~ .  .  •  I 

Area  and  Popnlatioiu 
I.  Progress  aiii)  Pr^ekt  Condition* 

The  population  was  thus  distributed  at  the  census,  taken 
April  5, 1891  :— 


Divisions 

Area  in 
sq.  miles 

Males 

Females 

Totia 
PopuUtlon  on 
April  6, 1891 

England 

Wales     .... 
Scotland 

Ireland  .... 
Isle  of  Man    . 
Channel  Islands    ..,, 
Army,  Navy,  and  Mer-\ 
qhantJSeamen  abroad  j" 

Totid   .    .    ; 

60,867 

7,442 

29,786 

32,683 

227 

-   76. 

18,291,402 

761,499 

1,942,717 

2,318,958 

26,329 

43,226 

224,211 

14,192,088 

767,586 

2,082,980 

2,886,797 

29,279 

49,^08 

27,488,490 

1,619,086 

4,026,647 

4,704,760 

55,608 

92,284 

224^11 

120,979 

18,608,887 

19,496,,6'38' 

88,104,976 
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The  decennial  J^^.Q^  iip-eaae  oc  decrease  (-)  per  cent,  at 
each  of  i^e  last  five  censases  has  been  as  follows : — 


-\' 


i8n 


'Kngjtf^dfflkd  Wales ,  j 

ScotLmd. 
Ilretaito*  /       .        ;  ! 
>  Themiias     .        !  \ 


12-65 

^0-25 

- 19-86 


2-6 


'18<^ 


11 -93 

'  601 

-It -50 

t)-25 


i8n 


6-7 


13-20 

9-72 

-6-66 

•    0-83 


[■ "": 

1«#1 

'      14'86 

11-66 

11*18 

AV 

:     -4-40 

!'    -2-84 

47 

'I     I 

—     :_t.-. 

8-6 


10-75 


817 


If  Ireland  be  excluded  from  the  calculation,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  remainder  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  Tery  nearly  uniform. 

The  proportion  per  cent,  of  the  population  living  in  the  various 
divisions  of  the  United  Kingd(»n  was  as  foUows  at  each  of  the 
six  decennial  censuses  from  1841  to  1891  : — 


Divisions 

1841 

1861    '    1861     j    1871 

1881 

69-8 

8-8 

10  6 

14-6 

•2 

*8 

'..     . 
..  r7.- 

1801 

Kr'    :    ;    :    : 

Scotland      ^.      .  ,,       . 

Ireland.         •    '.  • 

laleof  Man  .  '  '  ',        V.       . 

'Altey;  NaV?7«iS  *^ttaian^^ 
Seamen  jftbroad           .       / 

56-4 
8-4 

9-7 
30-2 
-    *2 

"■  «8 

1       -8 

..     . 

61-0      64-6      67-5 

3-6        8-8        8-8 

10-4      10-4      106 

28-7      19^-*      17  0 
•2   r       .2   1       -2 

•8  J     -a-H^    -8 

-8          -9   ,...-«. 

J  .         .1... 

72-2 
8-8 
10-7   , 

In  1891,  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  508,036  p^-sons  or 
28'6  per  oenti  pf.  the'  population  were  returned  as  able  to  speak 
Welsh  only^^  and  402,253,  or  22*6  per  cent.,  as  able  to.  speak 
Wei^  and  Eii^|ish.  '  Thus  910,^189,  or  .51*2  per  cent^,  persons 
^^41  spdiSi  ^l^eUkl  In  1881  the  number  returnckd  was 
150,000,  or.about  TOpercent.  In  1891,  in  Scotland,  43,738>  or  1 -09 
per  eent^,  of  the  population  of  Scotland  could  speak  Gaelic  only, 
tnd  210,677,  or  5*23.  piazr  cent.,:  could  speak  Gaelic  and  English. 
Tbiis*  j254,415i^'(^  6'32  percent.,  could  speak  Gaelic.  In  1881  the 
&iuai>er  was  2^1,594,  or-  6^20  per  cent.  In  1891,  in  Ireland, 
Sd^lfily  4r**81  per  cent,  of  the  populaticm  of  Ireland,  could  speak 
Irish' only,  and  642,053,  or  13*65  per  cent.,  could  speak  Irish  and 
En^fth.f  '^Eatuf  680,474^  or  14r46  p«p  cent.,  could  speak  Irish. 
hi  1881  the'iiumber'  waff  949,982,  ot  18-iO  per  cent. 

'  The  population  of  ;the  United  Kingdom  and  its  divisions 
^enfioffii^^c'-CMrmy,  iiaTy,  and 'merchant  seamen  abroad)  at  the 
end.^  Jifiid^'^n  eaeh-'/Of'  the  last  ten  years,  was  estimated  as 
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Year 

total  of 
United  Kingdom 

Englaad 
and  Wales 

ScotUnd 

Ireland 

1889 

87,178,929 

28,448,239 

8,973,805 

4,757,886 

1890 

87,484,764 

28,763,673 

4,003,132 

4,717,969 

1891 

87,796,890 

29,081,962 

4,083,180 

4,681,248 

1892 

88,103,519 

29,401,898 

4,063.452 

4,638,169 

1893 

38,434,629 

29,725,358 

4,093,959 

4,615,812 

1894 

88,777,687 

80,052,397 

4,124,691 

4,600,599 

1895 

39,113,465 

30.883,047 

4,155,654 

4,574,764 

1896 

39,464,582 

30,717,355 

4,186,849 

4,560,878 

1897 

89,825,871 

31,055,355 

4,218,279 

4,561,737 

1898 

40,188,927 

31,897,078 

4,249,946 

4,641,908 

1.  JBtiglaTid  and  Wales. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  as  follows  at  the  ten  enumerft* 
tions.  1801  to  1891  :— 


Date  of 
Enumeration 

Population 

153    ; 

175      1 
207 
139 
274 

Date  of 
Bnomeration 

1851  . 
1861  . 
1871  . 
1881  . 
1891  . 

Population 

Pop.  per 
aq.  mfle 

1801   . 
1811   . 
1821   . 
1831   . 
1841   . 

8,892,536 
10,164,266 
12,000,236 
13,896,797 
15,914,148 

17,927,609 
20,066,224 
22,712,266 
25,974,489 
29,002,525 

808 
846 
890 
446 
498 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  in  square  miles,  the  total  population, 
and  the  population  per  square  mile  in  1891,  of  the  administrative  counties  of 
England  and  Wales  : — 


PopaUtlon.  1891. 

Administrative  CounUes 

Area. 

. 

sq.  miles 
466 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Per8q.mile 

Bedford    . 

76,477 

85,227 

160,704 

844-9 

Berks 

712 

86,647 

89,462 

176,109 

247-8 

Buckingham 
Cambridge 

743 

91,196 

94,089 

185,284 

249*8 

485 

69,397 

62,564 

121,961 

261-6 

Isle  of  Ely     . 

374 

31,663 

82,298 

63,861 

170-8 

Chester 

1,009 

260,387 

276,257 

536,644 

681-8 

Cornwall  . 

1,357 

149,259 

173,812 

322,571 

287-7 

Cumberland 

1,616 

132,080 

184,469 

266,649 

176-8 

Derby 

1,022 

216,269 

210,499 

426,768 

417  6 

Devon 

2,597 

213,890 

241,963 

455,358 

176-8 

Dorset      . 

988 

94,735 

99.782 

194,517 

196-9 

Durham    . 

999 

371,137 

850,824 

721,461 

722-2 

Essex 

1.583 

287,608 

291,747 

579,855 

877-9 

Gloucester 

1,286 

182,985 

201,567 

884,652 

811-1 

Hereford  . 

840 

56,090 

59,859 

115,949 

188-0 

Hertford  . 

636 

108,471 

116,079 

224,650 

868-1 

Huntingdon 

866 

27,061 

27,908 

64,969 

160-2 

Kent 

1,519 

888,849 

401,825 

786.674 

517-2 

Lancaster 

1,757 

848,459 

919,814 

1,768,278 

1,006-4 
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AdminiatzKiiTfi  Honntitf* 

Ana 

fimiiiiii»i>liiyo  \/DIUluCB 

my  milM 

Males 

Females 

ToUl 

■q^mile 
246-6 

Leicester  . 

818 

98,268 

102,200 

200,468 

Li]u»hi — 

Parts  of  UoiUnd     . 

899 

86,749 

88,728 

75,522 

189-8 

„        Kesteven   . 

737 

^2,410 

58,500 

105,910 

143-7 

..        Lmdsey     . 

1,502 

98,746 

100,309 

199,055 

132-5 

London 

118 

1,999,435 

2,282,683 

4,232,1181 

35,865-4 

Middlesex 

283 

260,920 

299,092 

560,012 

2,403-5 

Monmouth 

535 

106,018 

97,329 

208,347 

380-1 

Norfolk     . 

2,087 

156,585 

161,448 

317,988 

1561 

NorthamDton    . 
Soke  of  Peterboroii|;h 

914 

101,711 

101,586 

203,247 

222-3 

84 

17,218 

18,086 

85,249 

419-6 

Northnmberland 

2,007 

160,435 

159,295 

819,780 

159-8 

Nottingham 

826 

115,469 

116,477 

281,946 

280-8 

Oxford 

750 

71,865 

73,584 

145,449 

193-9 

Rutland    . 

152 

10,823 

10,336 

20,659 

185-9 

Salop         .         .        . 

1,343 

116,736 

119,603 

286,339 

175-9 

Somenet  . 

1,624 

182,870 

204,496 

886,866 

288-2 

Southampton 

1,466 

193,601 

198,248 

886,849 

263-9 

Isle  of  Wight 

146 

36,482 

42,190 

78,672 

538-8 

Stafford     . 

1,142 

408,573 

409,717 

818,290 

716-5 

Saflblk(East)    . 

859 

89,994 

93,484 

183.478 

213-5 

„       (West)  . 

609 

59,611 

61,341 

120,952 

198-6 

Surrey 

707 

196,618 

222,243 

418,856 

592-4 

Sussex  (East)    . 

822 

112,897 

127,367 

240,264 

292-3 

..       (West)  .        . 

629 

68,869 

72,250 

140,619 

223-5 

Warwick  . 

879 

146,987 

160,256 

307,198 

349-5 

Westmorland    . 

783 

32,326 

38,772 

66,098 

84-4 

Wilts 

1,375 

130,662 

134,335 

264,997 

192-7 

Worcester. 

740 

142,012 

154,649 

296,661 

400*9 

York  (East  Ridiug)  . 

1,159 

70,057 

71,459 

141,516 

122-1 

„    (North  Kdinc). 
..    (WestRidingJ. 

2,122 

140,771 

144,066 

284,837 

184-2 

2,658 

666,419 

685,151 

1,351,570 

508-5 

Total  of  England 

50,325 

9,756,631 

10,363,225 

20,119,856 

399-8 

Anglesey  . 

275 

23,941 

26,157 

50,098 

1821 

Brecknock 

784 

25,633 

25,760 

51,893 

700 

Cardigan  . 

692 

27,731 

85,786 

63,467 

91-7 

Carmarthen 

918 

62,316 

68,250 

130,566 

142-2 

Carnarvon 

563 

56,047 

61,186 

117,288 

208-2 

Denbigh   . 

663 

60,018 

58,825 

118,843 

179-2 

Flint 

256 

38,242 

89,035 

77,277 

801-9 

Glamoigan 

790 

249,567 

218,387 

467,954 

592-3 
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The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  the  population  of  the  64  county 
boroughs  of  England  and  Wales  in  1891,  together  with  the  Registrar-General's 
estimate  of  the  population  of  32  large  towns  in  the  middle  of  1898  :— 


Estimated 
pop.  of 

Populat 

on,  1891 

County  Boroughs 

Area 
sq.  miles 

municipal 

Persq. 
mile 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Bftrrow-in-Fumess  . 

17-2 



27,273 

24,439 

61,712 

3,006-5 

Bath.       .        .        . 

5-8 

— 

21,125 

80,719 

61.844 

9,781-9 

Birkenhead       .        . 

60 

118,189 

48,864 

61,608 

99,857 

16,642-8 

Birmingham     . 

19-8 

610,843 

231,361 

246,752 

478,113 

24,1471 

Blackburn 

10-9 

138,228 

66,114 

68,950 

120,064 

11,016  0 

Bolton      .       .       . 

3-7 

122,496 

54,401 

60,601 

115,002 

81,081-6 

Bootle 

2-6 

— 

24,760 

24,467 

49,217 

19,686-8 

Bradfoid  .       .       . 

16-9 

288,737 

100,446 

116,916 

216,361 

12,802-4 

Brighton  .       .       . 

4-0 

122,310 

60,726 

65,147 

116,878 

28,968-2 

Bristol 

70 

81(5,900 

101,288 

120,290 

221,578 

81,6640 

Burnley    . 

6-1 

109,646 

41,807 

46,709 

87,016 

14,266-0 

Bury. 

9-4 

— 

26,861 

80,861 

57.212 

6,086-4 

Canterbury 

6-2 

— 

11,439 

11,628 

23,062 

8,719-7 

Cardifr      .       .       . 

9-5 

177,770 

66,746 

68,170 

128,916 

18,670-0 

Chester     .       .       . 

4-0 

— 

17,570 

19,685 

87,105 

8,066-8 

Coventry  . 

4-8 

— 

25,629 

27,096 

62,724 

10,984-2 

Croydon    . 
Derby 

141 

124,421 

46,463 

67,242 

102,695 

7,288-8 

6-4 

104,834 

46,260 

47,886 

94,146 

17,484-4 

Devonport 

2-8 

— 

28,695 

26,208 

64,803 

10,672-6 

Dudley     . 

5-6 

— 

22,482 

28,808 

46,740 

8,167-9 

Bxeter 

2-9 

— 

16,663 

20,841 

87,404 

12,897-9 

Gateshead 

4-9 

108,776 

48,239 

42.468 

85,692 

17,488-2 

Gloucester 

2-2 

— 

18,998 

20,446 

89,444 

17,9291 

Grimsby   . 

4-4 

— 

26,839 

26,096 

51,984 

11,808-2 

Halifkx 

18-8 

96,729 

41,921 

47,911 

89,882 

6,754-S 

Hanley     .       .       . 

2-8 

— 

27,837 

27,609 

64,046 

10,628-6 

Hastings  . 

2-8 

— 

20,946 

31,278 

62,223 

18,6611 

Huddersfleld    . 

18-5 

102,454 

44,568 

50,862 

96,420 

5,167-8 

Ipswich     .       .        . 
Kingston-upon-Hull. 
Leeds        .       .       . 

12-7 

— 

26,668 

30,702 

57,860 

4,616-6 

12-9 

229,887 

97,884 

102,160 

200,044 

16,507-8 

8»-7 

416,618 

117,027 

190,478 

867,606 

10.905-2 

Leicester  . 

13-4 

208,662 

82,441 

92,188 

174,624 

18,081-6 

Lincoln     . 

5-9 

— 

20,247 

21,244 

41,491 

7,082-4 

Liverpool 
Manchester 

10-2 

683,646 

252,486 

266,644 

517,980 

60,782-8 

20-2 

639,079 

248,879 

261,489 

606,868 

26,018-2 

Middlesbrough 

4-4 

— 

39,386 

86,147 

76,682 

17,166-4 

Newcastlc-on-Tyne  . 
Newport  (Mon.)       . 
Nortiiamptun   . 

8-4 

223,021 

91,848 

94,462 

186,800 

22,178-6 

70 

— 

27,615 

27,092 

64,707 

7,816*8 

2-0 

— 

29,620 

81,392 

61,012 

80,606-0 

Norwich    . 

11-8 

111,699 

46,628 

64,847 

100,970 

8.556-8 

Nottingham 

171 

236,137 

98,730 

116,147 

213,877    12,507*4 

Oldham     . 

7*4 

148,288 

62,862 

68,601 

181,468    17.766-8 

Oxford      .        .       . 

7-4 

— 

20,601 

26,241 

45,742 

6,181-4 

Plymouth . 

2-4 

99,186 

89,360 

44,898 

84,248 

36,103-8 

Portsmouth 

6-8 

186,618 

76,537 

82,714 

169,251 

23,419-3 

Preston     . 

6-4 

116,866 

49,305 

68,268 

107,678 

16,808-8 

Readinff    . 
Boehdiae  . 

9-2 

— 

29,315 

80,789 

60.064 

6,627-e 

0-5 

— 

83,193 

38,208 

71,401 

10,984-8 

8i  Helens 

,       10-3 

— 

37,203 

84,086 

71,288 

6,921-2 

Salford      .        .       . 

1         8-1 

215,702 

95,697 

102,542 

198,189 

24,461-6 

Sheffield    .       . 

'       80-7 

856,478 

160,304 

168,939 

824,248 

10,661-7 

Southampton    . 
South  Shields   . 

31 

— 

30,926 

34,399 

66,826 

21,072-6 

1         2-9 

— 

39,381 

89,010 

78,391 

27,081-4 

Stockport . 

8*4 

— 

82,789 

37,474 

70,263 

20,665-6 

Sunderland 

4  5 

^!S'5!S^ 

64,186 

66,880 

181,016 

29,1144 

Swansea 

8-0 

102,001 

44,938 

46,411 

90,849 

11,298-6 
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1 

Coon^Borovgfas 

Area 
sq.  mUes 

Bstimated 

pop.  of 

mnnieipa] 

boreoghs, 

1^ 

FopolaUon,  1891 

Males 

Females 

Total 

milT 

Walsall     .       .       . 
West  Bromwieh 
West  Ham        .        . 

WmreiliBinpton 
Worcester         . 
Tsmontb,  Great     . 
Tork.        ... 

Total       County 

ToSuSunties 
and       Coonty 
Boroughs        . 

11*7 
91 
7-8 
8*4 
5*5 
6*0 
5*6 
6*6 

286,654 
88,051 

86,788 
80,026 
102,841 
27,086 
41,017 
19,786 
22,494 
82,651 

86,006 
29,448 
102,562 
27,928 
41,645 
28,172 
26,840 
84,458 

71,78flr 
59,474 
204,908 
65,018 
82,662 
42,908 
49,384 
67,004 

6,185-8 
6,585*6 
28,068-9 
16,180-8 
15,029^4 
8,581*6 
8,809*6 
11,966*0 

648*6 
58,810 

_ 

8,648,880 
14,052,901 

8,940,SD6 
14,940,624 

7,6e8,58« 
90,002,526 

18,9W*8 
4W4 

The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  England  and  Wales  in  1891  was 
6.461,497;  uninhabited,  872,184;  boilding,  38,887;  against  4,831,619 
inhabited  ;  386,676  uninhabited ;  and  46,414  building  in  1881. 

AswiTning  that  the  population  of  urban  sanitary  districts  is  urban,  and  the 
population  outside  such  districts  rural,  the  following  table  shows,  according  to 
the  figures  of  the  preliminary  census  report,  the  di^bution  of  the  urban  and 
raral  population  of  England  and  Wades  in  1891,  and  their  percentage  of 
increase  dming  the  decennium  1881-1891 :— 


FtopulationofDistdcU 

No.  of 
Districts 

^^ffiSWl&'l 

Percentage  of 
«>tb^JK)p. 

Percentage 

of  increase, 

1881-1891 

260,000  and  upwards    . 

100,000—260,000 

60,000—100,000 

20,000—  50,000 

10,000—  20,000 

8,000—  10,000 

Uader  8,000 

1       Total  Urban    . 
Bund 

Total  Population     . 

6 
18 
38 
120 
176 
453 
195 

6,376,646 
2,798,626 
2,610,976 
3,666,026 
2,891,076 
2,609,141 
367,282 

220 
9-6 
90 

12-6 
8-8 
8-9 
1-3 

9  1 
19  1 
22  9 
22-6 
18-9 
9-6 
2-6 

1,006 

20,802,770 
8,198,248 

717 
28-3 

16*3 
3-4 

29,001,018 

100  0 

11-66 
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Moi-e  than  one-lburth  of  the  total  urban  population,  and  nearly  one* 
seventh  of  the  totel  population  of  England  and  Wales  are  concentrated  in  the 
metropolii.  The  limits  of  the  metropolis  were  defined  by  the  Registrar- 
Geneial,  in  the  oensus  returns  of  1891,  as  consistiiu^  of  an  '  Inner  Bing '  and 
#n  *  Outer  Ring,'  the  former  subdivided  into  a  'Central  Area'  and  *Rest  of 
Inner  Ring.'  The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  censuses  in  1881 
and  1891 :— 


Dlviiioiit  of  tbt  Metropolis 

FDpnUtion 

RatMof  InomMC-f) 
or  DMreaae  (  -  )  per  oeai. 

1881 

1801 

1871^1 

1881-91 

Central  Area    . 
Rest  of 'Inner  Ring' 

Inneror  Registration  London 
'Outer Ring'  .        .        . 

'  Greater  London '    . 

1,101,994 
2,718,550 

1,022,529 
8,188,527 

-   4-6 
+  29-8 

-  7-2 

+  17-5 

8,815,544 
951,117 

4.211,056 
1,422,276 

+  17-8 
+  50-5 

+  10-4 
+  49*5 

4,766,661 

5,688,882 

+  227 

+  18-2 

The  population  of  registration  London  in  the  middle  of  1897,  was  4,468,169  ; 
in  the  middle  of  1898,  as  estimated  bv  the  Registrar-General,  it  was  4,504,766  ; 
of  the  '  outer  ring,'  1,908,555  ;  total  (or  '  greater  London '),  6,408,321. 

The  niffht  population  of  the  City  of  London  in  1891  was  87,694  (50,652  in 
1881)  ;  the  day  population  in  1891  was  801,884  ;  in  1881  it  was  261,061. 

The  following  is  the  division  of  the  population  aged  10  years  and  upwards 
in  England  and  Wales  according  to  occupation  in  1891 : — 


- 

MslM 

Femsles 

Total 

Professional  class 

Domestic         „        .        .        . 

Commercial     „        .        .        . 

Agricultural  and  fishing  class   . 

Industrial  class 

Unoccupied  dass 

597,789 
140,778 
1,864,877 
1,284,919 
5,495,446 
1,708,718 

828,898 

1,759,555 

85,858 

52,026 

1,840,898 

7,445,660 

926,182 
1,900,828 
1,899,785 
1,886,945 
7,886,844 
9,154,878 

Total     . 

10,591,967  1    11,461,890 

22,058,857 

2.  Soolland, 

Scotland  has  an  area  of  29,785  square  miles,  including  its  islands,  186  in 
number,  with  a  population  (including  military  in  barracks  and  seamen  on 
boaid  vessels  in  the  harbours),  accordmg  to  the  census  of  1891,  of  4,025,647 
souls,  giving  185  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  numbers  of  the  population  of  Scotland  at 
the  dates  of  th«  WTfi»l  ceijsHses,  tojethw  with  t^e  density  per  «quart 
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Dftteor 

fNypulaUon 

Density  per           Dftteof 
■q.Blle      I   KmuDcimikMi 

'Tsr 

1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 

1,608,420 
1,805,864 
2,091,521 
2,864,886 
2,620,184 

54 
60 
70 
79 
88 

1851 
1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 

2,888,742 
8,062,294 
8,860,018 
8,785,578 
4,025,647 

97 
100 
118 
125 
185 

The  country  is  divided  into  88  cirU  ooontiet,  grouped  under  eli^t  geo* 
gnphicil  divitiona.  The  following  table  girea  the  raolti  of  the  cenens, 
«fJnding  the  miUtaiy  in  banmcka  and  the  aeamen  on  board  immU  in  the 
haibonn,  on  April  5,  1891 : — 


DiTisloiisaiidOlTa 
Ooontiee 

Ant  in 
•q.  miles 

Pop.  per 

lUlet 

femalee 

Total 

Shetland    . 
Orkney      .        . 
Gaithneea  . 
Sutherland 

551 

376 

686 

2,028 

12,190 
14,298 
17,472 
10,895 

16,521 
16,155 
19,705 
11,501 

28,711 
30,458 
37,177 
21,896 

521 
80-9 
54-2 
10-8 

2,  Norik-Wedtm. 

Bom  and  Cromarty 
1      InTemess  . 

8,078 
4,088 

87,279 
48,585 

41.448 
46,586 

78,727 
90,121 

25*5 
22-0 

,  3.  Nffrtk-Saiiem. 
Nairn 

Elgin         .        . 
Banir 

Aberdeen    . 
Kincardine 

195 
476 
641 
1,955 
883 

4,284 

20,868 

29,547 

185,185 

17,524 

4,871 

23,108 

32,137 

148,851 

17,968 

9,155 

48,471 

61,684 

284,036 

35,492 

46-9 
91-8 
96-7 
145*3 
92-7 

A,  JBtut-MidUmuL 
Forfar        .        . 
Perth 

1     Fife    . 

1      Kinron 

875 

2,528 

492 

78 

48 

125,414 

57.826 

90,527 

8.160 

15,884 

152,321 

64,359 

99,888 

8,513 

17,806 

277,735 

122,185 

190,365 

6,673 

38,140 

317-4 
47-5 

386*9 
91*4 

690*4 

5.  fTesi'MuUand. 
Stirling      . 
Dnmbarton 
ArgyU        .        . 
Bote  . 

447 

241 

8,218 

218 

59,478 

48,688 

86,292 

8.211 

58,548 
49,331 
37,793 
10,193 

118,021 
98,014 
74,085 
18,404 

264*0 

406-7 

23  0 

84*4 

9.  Strntk-JTettem. 
Banfrew     . 
Ayr   .        .        . 
Lanark      .        . 

245 

1,128 
882 

110,520 
111,087 
550,847 

120,292 
115,849 
555,052 

280,812 

226,886 

1,105,899 

942*0 

200-7 

1  253-8 
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BivisioiiB  and  CivU 
Counties 

Area  in 
sq.  miles 

Population 

!S^X 

Males 

Females 

Total 

7.  SotUh'Eaatem. 
Linlithgow 
Edinbuigh , 
Haddington 
Berwick     . 
Peebles       . 
Selkirk 

8.  SotUhem. 
Roxburgh  . 
Dumfries    . 
Kirkcudbright    . 
Wigtown    . 

Total  Scotland . 

120 
362 
271 
461 
366 
257 

665 

1,063 

898 

486 

27,946 
205,765 
18,169 
15,883 
6,912 
12,909 

26,901 
34,898 
18,902 
16,976 

24,862 
228,511 
19,208 
16,967 
7,838 
14,808 

28,699 
39,347 
21,083 
19,086 

52,808 
434,276 
37,877 
32,290 
14,760 
27,712 

68,600 
74,246 
89,985 
86,062 

440-1 
1,199-7 

137-9 
70-0 
41-6 

107-8 

80-4 
69-8 
44-5 
74-2 

29,785 

1,942,717 

2,082,980 

4,025,647 

186  1 

The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  Scotland  in  1891  was  817,668 ;  un- 
inhabited, 51,460;  building,  5,618. 

According  to  parliamentary  or  police  burghs,  the  population  of  the  larger 
towns  in  1891  was  distributed  as  follows  : — 


In  Towns  of                         ^^^^l         Inhabitants 

Per  cent,  of  Total 
Population 

Over  100,000    .... 
Between  60,000  and  100,000     . 

20,000  and    60,000     . 

10,000  and   20,000     . 

Total     .... 

4 
8 

9 
18 

1,200,374 
198,665 
246,724 
278,002 

29-8 
4*9 
6  1 
6-9 

34 

1,922.655 

47-7 

According  to  registration  districts,  the  population  of  the  principal  towns 
of  Scotland  was  as  follows  at  the  Census  of  1891  and  in  the  middle  of  1898,  as 
estimated  in  the  Registrar-General's  Report  : — 


Town.          ,r»Ptr 

Population 
1898 

1          Towns 

1 

Population 
1891 

Population 

Glasgow 
Rdinbuigh    . 
Dundee 
Aberdeen 
Leith    . 

618,062'    724,849 
264,796  1    296,628 
166,675'    164,675 
123,327      140,381 
69,885        76,277 

Paisley. 
Greenock 
Perth    . 
^  Kilmarnock  . 

1 

69,296 
63,612 
30,768 
27,968 

76,588 
61,170 
30,623 

At  the  Census  of  1891  the  population  of  Glasgow,  parliamentaiy  and 
suburban,  was  658,198,  and  the  increase  (1881-1891)  13*9  per  cent 

The  total  tM>pulation  of  these  nine  towns  represented  neany  two-ftfths  of  the 
population  of  Scotland.     In  1881  the  total  town  population  was  2,306,862  ;  in 
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the  TillAge  population,  447,884  ;  and  the  nural,  980,887.  In  1891  the  town 
population  was  2,631,291,  showing  an  increase  of  14*06  per  cent ;  the  village 
pofmlation  was  465,886,  the  increase  being  4  01  per  cent;  and  the  rural 
928,513,  there  being  a  decrease  of  5*83  per  cent 

The  oocapationa  of  the  people,  according  to  the  census  of  1891,  were  as 
follows : — 


— 

Malet 

Femalet 

Total 

Professional  class    . 

75,582 

85,787 

111,819 

Domestic       „         .         .        . 

18,102 

190,051 

208,153 

Commercial   ,,         .        .        . 

170.676 

10,276 

180,952 

AgricDhnnd  „         .        .        . 

219,042 

80,082 

249,124 

Industrial      „         .        .        . 

742,086 

290,868 

1,082,404 

Unoocnmed   and   non-produc- 

tiTedaas     .... 
Total      .... 

722,829 

1,526,866 

2,248,695 

1,942,717 

2,082,930 

4,025,647 

8.  IrehMd. 

Ireland  has  an  area  of  82,531  square  miles,  or  20,819,982  acres,  inhabited, 
in  1891,  by  4,704,760  souls.  The  following  table  gives  the  population  of 
Ireland  at  different  census  periods,  with  the  ^nsity  per  square  mile : — 


Tear  of 
CensQs 

t 

PopnUtlon 

i^'sr 

Tear  of 
Cenmis 

Population 

Density  per 
Bq.  mfle 

1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 

5,395,456 
5,937,856 
6,801,827 
.7,767,401 
8,175,124 

166 
186 
209 
289 
251 

1861 
1861 
1871 
i     1881 
1891 

6,552,885 
5,798,564 
5,412,877 
5,174,836 
4,704,760 

201 
178 
167 
169 
144 

The  subjoined  tables  give  the  results  of  the  enumerations  in  the  four 
provinces  of  April  8,  1881,  and  of  April  6,  1891,  together  with  the  decrease, 
m  numbers  and  rate  per  cent,  between  1881  and  1891 : — 


Prorinoes 


Decrease  between  1881 
and  1891 


1881 


1891 


Number 


Bate  per 
cent. 
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Population 

Provinces 

'l^'lT 

and  Conntiea 

Area  in 
sq.  miles 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Province  of  Leinster. 

Carlow      County 

849 

20,552 

20,884 

40,986 

117-8 

Dublin 

854 

197,409 

221,807 

419,216 

1,184-2 

Kildare 

654 

88,407 

81,799 

70,206 

107-8 

Kilkenny 

796 

48,468 

43,798 

87,261 

109-6 

King's. 

772 

38,777 

81,786 

65,568 

84-9 

Longford        , 

421 

26,681 

26,966 

52,647 

126-0 

Louth 

816 

85,242 

37,796 

71,088 

224-8 

Meath 

906 

89,224 

37,768 

76,987 

84-9 

Queen's          , 

664 

88,171 

81,712 

64,888 

97-7 

Westmeath    , 

708 

38,927 

81,182 

65,109 

91-9 

Wexford 

901 

54,985 

56,843 

111,778 

124  0 

Wicklow 

781 

81,054 

81,082 

62,136 

79-6 

Total  of  Leinster  . 
Province  of  Munster. 

7,622 

587,847 

599,918 

1,187,760 

155-8 

Clare  County     . 

1,294 

68,138 

61,845 

124,483 

96-2 

Cork        „         .        . 

2,890 

219,988 

218,444 

488,482 

151-7 

Kerry      „         .        . 

1,863 

91,017 

88,119 

179,136 

96-6 

Limenck  County 

1,064 

78,607 

80,805 

158,912 

149-8 

Watenora     ,,    . 
Total  of  Munster  . 
Province  of  Ulster, 

1,659 

86,807 

86,881 

178,188 

104-4 

721 

48,054 

50,197 

98,251 

186-2 

9,481 

687,611 

584,791 

1,172,402 

123-6 

Antrim  County  . 

1,287 

220,514 

227,614 

428,128 

846  1 

Armagh     „ 

512 

68,870 

74,919 

148,289 

279-8 

Cavan        „      . 

746 

66,772 

55,145 

111,917 

150  0 

Donegal     ,, 

1,870 

91.478 

94,157 

185,685 

99-2 

Down         „ 

957 

126,268 

140,791 

267,059 

279  1 

Fermanagh,, 

715 

87,344 

86,826 

74,170 

103-7 

Londonderry  County . 

816 

78,260 

78,749 

152,009 

186-2 

Monaghan         „ 

500 

42,727 

48,479 

86,206 

172-4 

Tyrone              „       . 

Total  of  Ulster     . 

Province  of  Connmight. 

1,260 

84.596 

86,805 

171,401 

186-0 

8,618 

781,829 

888,485 

1,619,814 

188-1 

1 

Galway  County  . 

2,452 

108,288 

106,429 

214,712 

87-6  1 

Leitrim      ,, 

619 

89,715 

88,908 

78,618 

127  0 

Mayo         „       . 

2,126 

107,498 

111,586 

219,084 

108-1 

Roscommon  County  . 

949 

58,000 

66,897 

114,897 

120-6 

Sligo                 „        . 
Total  of  Connaught 

721 

48,670 

49,848 

98,018 

185-9 

6,867 

862,166 

862,608 

724,774 

105-5 

Total  of  In 

Bland    . 

82,588 

2,818,958 

^>^mB. 

\mi^ 

144-4 
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The  number  of  inhabited  houses  at  the  census  of  1891  was  870,578,  against 
914,108  in  1881,  and  961,880  in  1871.  The  decrease  in  the  decennial  period 
1881-1891  amounted  to  4*7  per  cent 

Of  uninhabited  houses,  there  were  58,267  at  the  census  of  1881,  and 
69,320  in  1891,  representing  an  increase  of  18  9  per  cent,  in  uninhabited 
houses ;  in  1881  there  were  1,710  houses  building ;  in  1891  there  were 
2,602. 

The  population  in  1891  was  distributed  as  follows  among  the  larger 
towns  :— 


In  Towns  of 


Over  100,000      .        . 

Between  50,000  and  100,000 
„  20,000  and  50,000 
M        10,000  and    20,000 

Total 


No.  of 
Towns 

2 

1 

5 

10 

18 


Inhabitants 

600,951 

75,346 

143,272 

124,983 


PeroentofToUl 
I     Popnlation 


844,551 


10-7 
1-6 
8  0 
2-6 


17-9 


In  Ireland,  in  1891,  there  were  only  three  cities  with  over  50,000  in- 
habitants— viz.,  Dnblin,  with  246, 001, but  361,891  within  the  metropolitan  police 
district  (349,688  in  1881);  Belfast,  255,950;  Cork,  75,845;  Limerick  had 
37,156  inhabitants  ;  Londonderry,  33,200  ;  Waterford,  20,852. 

The  population  was  divided  as  follows  according  to  occupation  in  1891 :  — 


—                                         Males         1        Females       { 

Totol 

Professional  class 

Domestic          „ 

Commercial      ,>         •         •        . 

Agricultural     ,,         .         .        . 

Industrial         „         -         •        . 

Indefinite  and  non-productive   . 

Total 

188,971 
84,490 
81,012 
845,691 
404,156 
814,634 

75,272 

220,664 

2,161 

91,068 

252,256 

1,744,887 

214.248 
265,144 
88,173 
986,769 
666,410 
2,569,021 

2,318,958 

2,385,797 

4,704,750 

4.    IslatuLt  in  thA  RrUiak  R/tna, 
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The  following  were  the  nnmheis  of  the  popalatioii  of  the  Islands  at  each 
of  the  four  censuses  of  1861,  1871,  1881,  and  1891 :— 


Islanda 

1861 

1871 

1881 

1891 

Isle  of  Man      . 

Jersey      .... 

Guernsey,  Herm,  and  Jethou 

Aldemey. 

Sark  and  Brechou    . 

Total . 

52,469 

55,613 

29,850 

4,932 

583 

54,042 

56,627 

30,685 

2.738 

546 

53,558 
52,445 
82,638 

2,048 
571 

55,608 

64,518 

35,287 

1,857 

572 

143,447 

144,638 

141,260 

147,842 

Year 


1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


II.  Movement  of  the  Population. 

1.  Bvriha^  Deaths,  and  Marrictges, 

England  and  Wales, 


Estimated 
Population 


29,725,358 
80,052,397 
30,383,047 
30,717,365 
31,065,865 


Total  Births 


914,542 
889,242 
922,291 
917,201 
921,264 


Illegitimate 


38,858 
88,343 
38,836 
38,729 
38,409 


Deaths 


569,958 
498,615 
668,997 
627,929 
641,428 


Marriages 


218,689 
226,109 
228,204 
242,445 
248,843 


The  Registrar-General's  estimate  of  the  population  in  the  middle  of  eacli 
year  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  rate  of  increase  which  prevailed  in 
the  intercensal  period  immediately  preceding,  has  since  been  maintained. 
Thus  it  is  assumed  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  London  was  constant  between 
1891  and  1897,  and  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  remainder  of  the  country 
was  constant  between  1881  and  1897. 

The  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  to  the  total  births  in 
1897  was  4*2  per  cent.,  having  gradnaUy  diminished  from  7  per 
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Seoiland. 


Tear 

Biiimated 
Popnlatioii 

Total  Births 

Illegitimate           Deaths 

Marriages 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1     1897 

4,093,959 
4,142,691 
4,155,654 
4,186,849 
4,218,279 

127,110 
124,337 
126,454 
129,153 
128,828 

9,400 
9.058 
9,146 
9,287 
8,984 

79,641 
71,112 
81,864 
70,634 
79,061 

27,146 
27,561 
28,380 
30,266 
30,966 

The  average  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  in  1897  was  7'0 
per  cent.,  the  rate  varying  from  3*5  percent,  in  Dumbartonshire, 
3-8  in  Shetland,  4*1  in  Boss  and  Cromarty,  to  13'1  in  Dumfries- 
shire, 13*5  in  Caithness  and  Elgin,  and  14*1  in  Wigtownshire. 
The  proportion  of  male  to  female  births  in  Scotland  in  1897  was 
1,044  to  1,000. 

Ireland. 


Year 

Eatimated 
Fopolatton 

Total  Births 

lUegitimate 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

4,615,312 
4,600,599 
4,574,764 
4,560,378 
4,651,723 

106,082 
105,354 
106,113 
107,641 
106,664 

2,756 
2,884 
2,871 
2,819 
2,802 

Deaths 


I 


82,821 
83,528 
84,395 
75,700 
83,839 


Marriages 

21,714 
21,602 
23,120 
22,856 

22,891 


The  average  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  in  1897  was  2 '6 
per  cent.,  the  rate  varying  from  0*7  in  Connaught  to  3*6  in 
Ulster.  The  proportion  of  male  to  female  births  in  Ireland  in 
1897  was  1,052  to  1,000. 

2.  Emigration  and  Immigration, 

There  was  very  little  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom 

previous  to  1815,  in  which  year  the  number  of  emigrants  was  no 

more  than  2,081.      It  rose  gradually  from   12,510  in  1816,  to 

34,987  in  1819.      In  the  five  years    1820-24   there   emigrated 

125-29,  the  number 

but  sank  again  to 

\  the  total  number 

and    1860  it  was 

sh  or  Irish  origin; 

[lom  1,571,829  were 

of  whom  1,678,919 

)f  whom,  2,558,536 

3f  whom  1,286,959 

1815  to  1897  was 

of  British  or  Irish 

Digi ti9ce78,  went  to  the 
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United  States,  868,099  to  British  North  America,  1,399,375  to 
Australasia,  and  531,773  to  other  places. 

The  foUowiug  table  exhibits  the  number  of  persons,  natives  and  foreicners, 
emigratini"  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  British  North  America,  the  united 
States,  and  Australasia,  and  the  total  number— the  latter  figure  including  the 
comparatively  small  number  going  to  other  than  these  three  destinations 
(46,167  in  1897)-in  each  of  the  last  five  years  :— 


Vear 


To  British 
Nortli  America 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


23,633 
22,357 
22,590 
22,669 
27,563 


To  the  United 
States 


To  Australasia 


Total 


159,431 
195,632 
154,496 
132,048 
123,543 


11,151 
10,809 
10,710 
12,396 
11,020 


226,827 
271,772 
241,952 
213,280 
205,078 


Of  the  total  in  1897,  122,317  were  males,  and  90,963  femalee. 
The  following  shows  the  number  of  British  and  Irish  emigrants  to  places 
out  of  Europe  in  the  last  two  years  with  the  increase  or  decroase  (  ~ ) : — 


Year 

English 

Scotch 

Irish 

Total 
United  Kingdom 

1897 
1898 

Increase  or  Decrease 

94,658 
90,664 

-   3,994 

16,124 
15,575 

85,678 
34,391 

146,460 
140,630 

-     5,830 

-       549 

-   1,287 

In  the  year  1897  there  were  155,114  immigrarUs,  British  and  foreign, 
which,  deducted  fh>m  the  total  of  213,280  emigrants,  left  an  excess  of  58,166 
emigrants.  The  number  of  immigrants  of  British  or  Irish  origin  in  1897  was 
95,221,  which,  deducted  from  the  total  of  146,460  emigrante  of  British  or 
Irish  origin,  left  an  excess  of  51,239  emigrants. 

The  namber  of  Irish  who  emigrated  from  Ireland  in  1896  was  88,995  ; 
in  1897,  32,585  ;  the  total  number  from  May  1,  1851,  to  December  81,  1897, 
was  3,722,658. 

Beligion.— I.  England  and  Wales. 

The  Established  Church  of  England  is  Protestant  Episcopal. 
Its  fundamental  doctrines  and  tenets  are  embodied  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  agreed  upon  in  Convocation  in  1562,  and  revised 
and  finally  settled  in  1571 .  But  though  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
is  the  State  religion,  all  others  are  fully  tolerated,  and  civil  dis- 
abilities do  not  attach  to  any  class  of  British  subjects. 

The  Queen  is  by  law  the  supreme  governor  of  the  Church, 
possessing  the  right,  regulated  by  the  statute  25  Hen.  YIIL  c.  20, 
to  nominate  to  the  vacant  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics,  the  form 
being  to  send  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  vacant  see  the  royal 


licence,  or  congi  d'elire,  to  proceed  to  the  election 
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the  Queen's  letternanung  the  pereon  to  be  elected;  and  afterwards 
the  royal  assent  and  confirmation  of  the  appointment  is  signiikid 
under  the  Great  Seal.  But  this  form  applies  only  to  the  sees  of 
dd  foundation;  the  bishoprics  of  Manchester^  St  Albans, 
liverpool,  Truro,  Newcastle,  and  Southwell  are  conferred  direct 
by  letters  patent  from  the  Crown.  The  Queen,  and  the  First 
Lord  of  ^e  Treasury  in  her  name,  also  appoints  to  such  deaneries, 
prebendaries,  and  canonries  as  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown. 

There  are  2  archbishops  and  33  bishops  in  England  and  Wales. 
The  former  are  the  chiefs  of  the  clergy  in  their  provinces,  and 
have  also  each  his  own  particular  diocese,  wherein  they  exercise 
episcopal,  as  in  their  ]Mx>vinces  they  exercise  archiepiscopal,  juris- 
diction. Under  the  bishops  are  29  deans,  90  archdeacons,  and 
810  rural  deans.  For  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
the  provinces  have  each  a  council,  or  Convocation,  consisting  of 
the  bishops,  archdeacons,  and  deans,  in  person,  and  of  a  certain 
number  of  proctors,  as  the  representatives  of  the  inferior  clergy. 
These  counols  are  summoned  by  the  respective  archbishops,  in 
pursuance  of  the  Queen's  mandate.  When  assembled,  they  must 
also  have  the  Queen's  licence  before  they  can  deliberate ;  as  well 
as  the  sanction  of  the  Crown  to  their  resolutions,  before  they  are 
binding  on  the  clergy ;  so  that  their  real  power  is  extremely  limited. 

The  number  of  civil  parishes  (districts  for  which  a  separate 
poor  rate  is  or  can  be  made)  at  the  census  of  1891  was  14,684. 
These,  however,  in  most  cases,  do  not  coincide  with  ecclesiastical 
parishes,  which,  during  the  present  century,  have  lost  their  old 
importance,  the  ancient  parishes  having  been  cut  up  in  many 
cases  into  districts,  each  of  which  is  virtually  an  independent 
parish  ecclesiastically.  Of  such  parishes  there  were  (1891)  13,780, 
exclusive  of  those  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands. 
According  to  a  return  of  1882  the  Church  of  England  possessed 
14,573  registered  churches  and  chapels,  in  which  marriages  could 
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13,867  were  beneficed  in  the  United  Kingdom;  7,459  were 
curates,  bishope'  chaplains,  &o. ;  1,010  were  engaged  in  educa- 
tional work ;  459  were  chaplains,  d^;.,  of  hospitals,  workhouses, 
cemetaries,  &c,;  173  we^e  chaplains  in  the  army  and  navy  ;  194 
were  secretaries,  <kc.,  of  missionary  and  other  societies ;  and  4,659 
were  in  the  colonies,  India,  and  f <»reign  countries.  The  non-active 
list  comprised  3,716  clergymen.  The  gross  income  from  Ancient 
endowments  is  returned  at  5,469,171/.,  andfrom  benefactions  since 
1703,  at  284,386/.  Of  the  income  from  ancient  endowm^its, 
1,247,827/.  is  from  property  vested  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Ckun- 
missioners.  The  total  annual  income  of  the  Church  is  estimated 
at  about  7,250,000/.  The  number  of  clergy  of  all  grades  (includ- 
ing assistant  curates)  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England  ac- 
tually doing  duty  in  churches  is  returned  in  the  census  of  1891 
at  24,232,  and  if  those  who  fill  other  functions  be  added,  the  total 
number  is  probably  about  27,000.  Of  the  marriages  celebrated 
in  1896,  68*7  per  cent,  were  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Established  Church,  4*1  per  cent,  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  12*0  per  cent,  in  registered  places  of 
other  bodies,  52  per  cent,  were  Jewish  marriages,  and  14*6  per 
c^it.  were  civil  marriages  in  Registrar's  Office. 

There  are  many  Protestanjb  Dissenting  religious  bodies,  the 
most  prominent  being  Methodists  of  various  sects,  the  Independ- 
ents or  Congregationalists,  the  Baptists,  the  English  Presby- 
terians, and  the  Salvation  Army.  The  Methodist  body,  sub- 
divided into  members  of  the  Old  and  New  Connexion,  Primitive 
and  Free  Church  Methodists,  Bible  Christians,  and  various  other 
sects,  possess  over  15,200  chapels  and  801,000  members;  the 
Independents  or  Congregationalists  4,618  churches  and  stations, 
2,881  ministers,  and  over  360,000  members;  the  Baptists  3,842 
chapels,  2,006  ministers,  and  365,000  members,  besides  in  each 
case  the  families  of  members  and  other  adherents.  The  total 
niunber  of  registered  chapels  in  1897  was  23,388.  According 
to  the  census  of  1891  there  were  10,057  Protestant  Dissenting 
ministers  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  England  and  Wales  (1891) 
is  estimated  at  1,500,000.  There  are  fifteen  dignitaries  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England — namely,  one  archbishop  and 
fourteen  bishops  (besides  a  coadjutor  bishop),  as  many  dioceses, 
united  in  the  '  Province  of  Westminster.'  In  Wales  there  is  a 
bishop,  vicar-apostolic.  In  December  1898  there  were  1,509 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  and  stations.  The  number  of  officiating 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  at  the  same  date  was  2,769  (1,620  in  1871). 

The  number  of  Jews  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (exclusive  of 
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London)  was  estimated  in  1890  at  25,700,  of  those  in  London 
in  1891  at  67,500. 

II.    SoOTLAJn). 

The  Church  of  Scotland  (established  in  1560  and  confirmed  in 
1688)  is  organised  on  the  presbyterian  system  of  govemaient,  in 
which  the  clergy  are  all  equal,  none  of  them  having  pre-eminence 
of  any  kind  over  another.  There  is  in  each  pansh  a  parochial 
tribunal,  called  a  kirk  session,  consisting  of  the  minister  or  clergy- 
man, who  acts  as  president  or  moderator,  and  of  a  number  of  laymen 
called  ruling  elders.  There  are  in  all  84  presbyteries,  meeting 
frequently  throughout  the  year,  and  these  again  are  grouped  in 
16  synods,  which  meet  half-yearly  and  can  be  appealed  to  against 
the  decisions  of  the  presbyteries.  The  supreme  court  <^  the 
Scottish  Church  is  the  General  Assembly,  which  consists  of  over 
700  members,  partly  clerical  and  partly  lay,  chosen  by  the  different 
presbyteries,  boroughs,  and  universities.  It  meets  annually  in 
May  (under  the  presidency  of  a  moderator  appointed  by  the 
Assembly,  the  Sovereign  being  represented  by  a  nobleman  known 
as  Lord  High  Commissioner),  sitting  for  ten  days,  the  matters 
not  decided  during  this  period  being  left  to  a  Conmiission. 

The  number  of  parishes,  old  and  new  (1898),  is  1,371,  and  the 
number  of  churches,  chapels,  and  stations  1,767.  The  parishioners 
are  allowed,  under  certain  regulations  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly,  to  choose  their  own  ministers.  The  entire  endowments 
of  the  Church  from  all  sources,  including  the  annual  value  of  the 
manses  and  glebes,  amount  to  probably  not  more  than  350,000^. 
per  annum.  Since  1845  members  of  the  Church  have  erected 
and  endowed  churches  for  397  new  parishes,  the  value,  with 
endowments,  being  considerably  over  2,500,000^.  In  1897 
voluntary  gifts  (independently  of  over  200,000^.  derived  irom 
the  interest  of  invested  contributions,  grants  from  two  trusts, 
and  pew  rents  levied  in  about  450  churches)  amounted  to  417,151Z. 
Exclusive  of  *  adherents,'  the  Established  Church  in  1878  had 
515,786  members  or  communicants,  according  to  a  R«tum  made 
to  Parliament  in  1879.     In  1897  the  number  was  641,803. 

The  Presbyterians  not  members  of  the  Established  Church  of 
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Next  is  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  formed  from  the 
amalgamation  of  several  bodies  of  seceders,  one  dating  as  far 
back  as  1733,  with  620  ministers,  583  churches,  39  home  mission 
stations,  195,631  members  (besides  adherents),  and  an  income  in 
1897  of  398,314/.  There  are  also  Baptists,  Independents, 
Methodists,  and  Unitarians.  The  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland, 
which  includes  a  large  portion  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  Ikas 
7  bishops,  331  churches  and  missions,  and  337  clergy,  and  claims 
the  adherence  of  111,958  of  the  population. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  increased  largely  of  late  years, 
chiefly  from  the  influx  of  Irish  population.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  had  two  archbishops,  three  bishops  (one  see  being 
vacant),  and  a  bishop-auxiliary  in  Scotland  in  1898,  443  priests, 
and  345  churches,  chapels,  and  stations.  The  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  is  estimated  at  365,000. 

III.  Ireland. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  is  under  four  arch- 
bishops, of  Armagh,  Cashel,  Dublin,  and  Tuam,  and  twenty-three 
bishops,  besides  a  bishop-auxiliary.  On  the  death  of  a  bishop, 
the  clergy  of  the  diocese  nominate  a  successor  to  the  vacancy, 
in  whose  favour  they  postulate  or  petition  the  Pope.  The  bishops 
of  the  province  also  present  the  names  of  two  or  three  eligible 
persons  to  the  Pope.  The  new  bishop  is  generally  chosen  from 
among  this  latter  number ;  but  the  appointment  virtually  rests 
with  the  cardinals.  The  emoluments  of  a  bishop  arise  from  his 
parish,  which  is  generally  the  best  in  the  diocese,  from  licences 
of  marriage,  <bc.,  and  from  the  cathedraticum,  a  small  contribu- 
tion paid  by  inciunbents  of  parishes.  The  incomes  of  all  classes 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  arise  partly  from  fees, 
but  principally  from  Christmas  and  Easter  dues,  and  other 
voluntary  offerings.  In  1891  the  Roman  Catholic  population 
was  returned  at  3,547,307,  being  10*4  per  cent,  under  the 
number  returned  in  1881. 

The  Church  of  Ireland  (Protestant  Episcopal),  form^y 
(1801-1870)  in  union  with  the  Church  of  England,  ceased  to  be 
*  established  by  law '  by  Act  of  Parliament  (1869)  32  &  33  Vict, 
cap.  42.  It  has  now  (1898)  two  archbishops,  eleven  bishops,  and 
1,600  clergy.  It  possesses  1,450  churches,  with  a  membership 
representing  600,000  of  population,  and  it  received  in  1896  volun- 
tary contributions  amounting  to  174,312^.  Previous  to  dises- 
tablishment its  income  was  600,000/.,  and  its  entire  capital 
was  estimated  at  14,000,000/.  By  the  Disestablishment  Act 
7,500,000/.  were  allotted  to  it  by  way  of  commutation  (charged 
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with  the  payment  of  aimmties  amounting  to  596,000/.),  and 
500,000/.  in  lieu  of  private  endowments.  The  Church  is  governed 
hj  a  General  Synod — hishops,  clergy,  and  laity  having  the  right 
to  vote  separately.     There  are  also  23  diocesan  synods. 

There  were  in  Ireland,  at  the  census  of  1891, 444,974  Presby- 
terians, 55,500  Methodists,  17,017  Independents,  5,111  Baptists, 
3,033  Quakers,  1,798  Jews. 

Instmetion. 

The  following  table  proves  progress  in  the  diffusion  of 
elementary  education,  by  indicating  the  percentage  of  persons 
in  England  and  Wales  who  signed  by  mark  in  the  marriage 
r^lister  during  each  year  specified : — 


YtMT               Uakm 

FemalM 

1   Te.r 

MalM 

FenalM 

1843 
1863 
1878 
1883 

82-7 
28-8 
18-8 
12-6 

49  0 
33  l 
25-4 
15*5 

1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 

6-0 
4-6 
4  0 
8-7 

6-7 
6-4 
4-8 
4-8 

In  London  the  proportion  of  men  who  signed  with  msrki  in  1896  wis  2*6 
per  cent.,  and  of  women  8*2.  Orer  most  or  the  Soath-eestem,  South  Mid- 
tutd,  Ewtem,  Sonth-westem,  West  Midland  and  North  Midland  conntiea  the 
proportion  of  males  who  agaed  with  marks  was  greater  than  female*.  In  the 
Northerncoonties  and  in  Wales  the  preponderance  is  mnch  in  fayour  of  the 
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The  most  illiterate  coonties  for  men  in  1896  were  Monmouthshire 
7-1,  North  Wales  6*4,  Cambridge  6*3,  Snifolk  6*8,  Cornwall  61,  Herefordshire 
5*9  ;  and  for  women,  Monmouth  7*8,  South  Wales  7*5,  North  Walee  7*0, 
Staffordshire  6*1,  Durhion  6  0,  Lancashire  5  *9  per  cent  In  Scotland  the  propor- 
tion in  1896  was  2*26per  cent  of  men  and  3*78  of  women.  In  1857  the  proportion 
was  12*11  per  cent  nudes  to  24*66  females.  In  1896  in  Kinross  and  Berwick  all 
the  males  and  all  the  females  signed  their  names.  In  Kincardine  all  the  males 
aad  99*56  per  eent  of  the  females,  in  Orkney  all  the  males  and  99*27  ner 
eent  of  the  females,  in  Peebles  all  the  malM  and  96*88  per  cent  of  the  females 
signed  theb  names.  The  counties  whitn  the  proportion  signing  by  mark  was 
greatest  were  InTemess  11*42  per  cent,  of  males  and  17*58  of  females,  and 
Sutherland  10*  96 per  cent  of  males  and  12-38  of  females.  In  Ireland  the 
proportion  unable  to  sisn  the  marriage  register  in  1897  was  15*1  men  and 
13*2  women.  In  1874  the  ^nroportion  was  30*1  men  and  36*4  women.  The 
proportions  in  1897  varied  in  the  various  provinces  from  13  0  per  cent,  of 
the  men  and  10*7  per  cent,  of  the  women  in  Leinster  to  21  '5  per  cent  of  the 
men  and  165  per  cent  of  the  women  in  Connaught. 

The  highest  education  is  provided  for  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  a 
number  ofuniversities  and  detached  colleges.  With  the  exception  of  Oxford, 
Cambddge,  Durham,  Owois  College,  the  Scotch  Univereities,  and  Trinity 
and  Queen's  Colleges,  Ireknd,  most  of  the  other  institations  have  heen 
founded  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  following  table  gives  the  statistics 
iu  most  c^ses  for  tbe  last  term  of  1898  :— * 
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No.  of 

Teach- 

No.  of 

Teaoh- 

^ 

Col- 

ing 

Stadente 

.. 

Col- 

ing 

Student. 

- 

lege. 

Staff 

lege. 

Stoff 

England  and 

Scotland. 

Wales. 

Universities  .—- 

1 

UnwersUies  ;^— 
Oxford*  . 
Cambridge* 
Durham . 
Colleges:— 
Abeiystwith    . 

23 
19 

91 

122 

18 

32 

3,412 

3,019 

171 

407 

Aberdeen 

Edinburgh 

Glasgow 

St.  Andrews     . 

Colleges:— 

Glasffow"  .       . 

Dundee"   . 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

58 
100 
102 

31 

20 

749 

2,813 

1,918 

254 

260 

Bangor  . 
Manchester^    . 

34 
97 

315 
1,008 

X 

1 

32 

100 

Newcastle* 

69 

880 

Nottingham*  . 
Sheffield* . 

80 
57 

1,857 
291 

Ikblakd. 

Birmingham^  . 

64 

615 

University : — 

Bristol*  . 

77 

305 

Dublin  . 

1 

66 

1,084 

Cardiff*  . 

33 

1,730 

Colleges  .— 

Lampeter 

9 

109 

Queen's,  Belfast 

1 

28 

348 

Leeds'     . 

94 

714 

„      Cork . 

1 

23 

187 

Liverpool* 
London : — 

63 

480 

„      Galway 

1 

37 

91 

University***. 

■•• 

47 

1,100 

Total  United 

King's" 

117 

322 

Kingdom   . 

69 

1,596 

24,684 

1  Owen.  College,  Manchester,  Univeraity  College,  LiTeniool,  and  Torkahlre  College, 
Leedi^  are  aModated  tocether  a.  the  Victoria  University:  and  the  Welah  colIu;e8  at 
Aberystwlth,  Bangor,  and  Cardiff,  as  the  University  of  Wales.  '  Underffradnates.  At  Oxford 
in  1897  there  were  862  matriculation. ;  at  Cambridge,  in  1808;  981.  «  Beside.  IM  evening 
.tudents.  *  The  College  of  Science  has  47  teachers,  468  day  .rtndent.,  and  1,04S  evMiing 
rtadents ;  the  College  of  Medicine  has  23  teachers  and  817  rtadent..  B  InolQding  evening 
.todent..  *  Beride.  810  evening  students.  7  Besides  852  evening  students  8  Besides  378 
evening  students.  ^  Besides  825  evening  students,  lo  Exclusive  of  school ;  the  figure. 
are  for  1896.  n  Exclusive  of  school ;  there  were,  besides,  88  lecturers,  Ac,  in  the  ladle.' 
ahd  Civil  Service  departments,  and  8,055  non-matriculated  day  and  evening  student.. 
19  Bcide.  44  profewors^  Ac,  and  8,442  students  at  evening  olaues.  u  Beeides  88  evening 
students. 

London  University  is  only  an  examining  body,  with  power  to  grant  degrees 
to  all  candidates  who  pass  its  examinations;  in  1898  it  had  79  examiners,- 
and  in  1897,  6,294  candidates  underwent  its  various  examinations.  The  ftoyal 
Universitv  of  Ireland  holds  a  siroilar  no^tion  in  Ireland':  in  1898  it  had  48' 
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and  the  latter  with  72  students.  There  h  a  similar  College  (Bedford)  for  ladies 
in  London  with  25  lecturers  and  228  students,  and  another  in  Edinburgh. 
The  Royal  Holloway  College  (for  ladies)  at  Egham,  Surrey,  has  20  professors 
and  lecturers,  6  teachers,  and  110  students  in  residence. 

The  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Technical  Institute  has  a  Central  College 
with  23  professors,  teachers,  &c.,  and  239  day-students  in  1899  ;  an  Interme- 
diate College  with  29  professors,  &c,  and  945  students  (760  evening). 
There  is  also  a  School  of  Technical  Art  with  6  teachers  and  181  students, 
and  a  Leather  Trades  School  with  18  teachers  and  200  students. 

Middle-class  education  in  England  is  entirely  unorganised,  but  in  May, 
1897,  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  resolved  to  ascertain  as  far  as 
possible  the  number  of  pupils  receiving  secondary  instruction  in  all  types  of 
schools,  whether  public,  endowed,  proprietary,  or  private.  For  this  puriK)fle 
an  exhaustive  inquiry  was  carried  out,  but  from  its  scope  grant-earning  pupils 
were  excluded,  also  pupils  at  evenine  schools  and  students  at  colleges  and 
technical  institutes,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Monmouth,  which 
is  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act  of  1889.  In  the  arrangement 
of  the  information  collected  no  attempt  was  made  towards  classification  of  the 
schools,  according  to  grade  or  efficiency,  but  they  have  been  grouped  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  of  their  controUing  authorities.  These  authorities  are 
of  five  kinds :  1,  Private  individuals  (the  owners) ;  2.  Committees  represent- 
ing subscribers  (relijgious  communities.  City  companies,  &c. ),  not  registered 
under  the  Companies'  Acts  ;  3.  Limited  liabih^  companies  ;  4.  Royal 
Charters,  Acts  of  Parliament  Scheme  of  Court  of  Chancery,  &c.  ;  5.  Local 
authorities. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  schools  in  the  return  and 
of  pupils  in  them,  as  distributed  amongst  these  five  categories  of  control : — 


1 
Form  of  Control 

Bohools  for  Boys 

Schools  for  Girls 

Mixed  Schools 

Total 

Schools     Boys 

Scohols 

Girls 

Schools  IpopUs 

SohoolB 

Pupils 

SalMCribert' 

Companies' . 
1  Endowed,  Ac.     . 
1  Local  Authority. 

1,811    '    46,017 

70         8,719 

48    ]      5,188 

602        59,517 

27          2,272 

2,88« 
99 

99 
86 
8 

80,386 

6,821 

18,238 

14,119 

276 

970 
28 
3 
81 
46 

26,037 
8,626 
308 
3,086 
0,996 

6,167 

197 

150 

619 

76 

162,980 
18,666 
18,734 
76,671 
9,648 

1,968      122,8181 

8,178    1114,2891    1,078 

89,992 

6,209 

276,6441 

1  To  these  numbers  haT»  to  be  added  14,987  boys  in  girls'  schools,  and  68  girls  in  boys 
schools,  bringing  the  total  up  to  291,644. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  of  graduates  and  of  non-graduates 
on  the  stafis  of  the  yarious  schools,  indusiYe  of  the  head-master  or  head- 
mistress : — 


— 

MSV  TCAOBEBS 

WOMBH  TXAOHBBS                   | 

Attached 

VisiUng 

Attached 

Visiting        1 

Orada- 
ates 

Non- 

Oradn. 

ates 

Oiadn. 
at«8 

Non- 

Oradn- 

ates 

Orada- 
ates 

Non- 

Orada- 

ates 

Oradu- 
ates 

Non. 

Orada- 

ates 

Boys'  Schools    . 
GirV  Schools    . 
Mized,Sohools   . 

4,166 
85 
205 

'•IT 

687 

645 
899 
42 

3,410 

2,690 

858 

117 

1,684 
160 

925 

10.472 

1,782 

107 

401 

14 

471 

8,886 

826 

Total     .       . 

4,406 

8,©57 

1,416 

6,868 

1.801 

18,179 

622 

4,682 

For  inspection  and  examination  of  secondary  schools  in  Wales  and 
Monmouth^iire  there  is  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act  of  1889, 
an  Intermediate  Education  Board  of  80  members,  appointed  by  the  Councils 
of  the  Counties  and  County-Boroughs,  the  school  governing  bodies,  and 
other  bodies  interested.  The  number  of  schools  examined  in  1897  was  80, 
being  19  for  boys,  19  for  ffirls,  86  dual,  and  6  mixed.  The  number  of  pupils 
examined  was  6,427,  of  whom  8,007  were  girls.  By  virtue  of  the  Act  of  1880 
rates  are  levied,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  available  for  the  endowment 
of  Intermediate  Schools,  and  the  Treasury  is  empowered  to  pay  to  each  of 
the  counties  and  county-boroughs  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  provided  by 
the  rates  witMn  Iheir  respective  areas.  The  Exchequer  contributions  under 
the  Local  Government  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act  of  1890  have  also  in  Wales 
been  almost  entirely  applied  to  Intermediate  Education. 

In  Scotland,  the  buigh  schools  of  various  names,  grammar  schools,  high 
schools,  &c,  are  administered  by  the  school  boards.  Tnere  are  also  endowed 
schools  and  schools  under  private  management  which  give  seoondair  educa- 
tion. In  1898  88  schools  were  under  inspection,  81  of  them  being  under  school 
boards,  25  endowed  schools,  and  the  remainder  under  private  management. 
There  were  16,262  candidates  for  leaving  certificates,  5,022  being  from  76 
higher  class  schools,  and  the  remainder  fh>m  higher  deparianents  of  state-aided 
s(£ools.  The  total  receipts  of  the  29  higher  dass  public  schools  in  the  year  ended 
15  May,  1897,  amounted  to  99,9422. ;  this  included  income  ttom  endowments, 
school  fees  (82,792Z.),  loans  (19, 711 Z.)  and  contributions  from  buigh  or  other 
funds. 

For  Ireland  there  is  an  Intermediate  Education  Board,  with  a  yearly 
income  of  88,982Z.  in  1897,  besides  local  taxation  revenues,  amounting  to 
50,842Z.  Its  fimctions  are  to  examine  all  candidates  who  present  themselves. 
In  1897  9,605  students  (7,182  boys  and  2,428  girls)  presented  themselves  for 
examination,  as  compaied  with  8,711  in  the  previous  year,  and  6,952  in 
1881.  In  1897  results  fees,  amounting  to  48,870^,  were  paid  to  the  managers 
of  867  schools. 

In  connection  with  the  Government  Science  and  Art  Department  there  were 
in  1897,  in  addition  to  classes  in  ordinary  schools  for  science  and  art  education, 
2,424  science  sdiools,  with  197,796  pupils.  The  number  of  art  schools  and 
olasMs  was  1,849,  and  the  number  of  students  146,720.     The  Parliamentary 
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vote  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  for  1898-99  was  600,781/.,  inclading 
270,8002.  for  schools  of  science  and  art,  grants  in  aid,  kc. 

The  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870  and  subsecment  amending  Acts 
now  regnlate  elementary  education  in  England  and  Wales.  The  central 
administratire  authority  resides  in  the  Education  Department  or  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,  consisting  of  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  with  the 
President  of  the  Privy  Council  as  President,  and  a  memLer  of  the  Privy 
Council  as  Yice-President  who  represents  the  department  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Sufficient  school  accommodation  must  be  provided  in  every 
district  for  all  the  resident  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14.  The 
boron^^hs  and  parishes  are,  unless  the  educational  requirements  are  otherwise 
supplied,  formed  or  grouped  into  school  districts  each  with  its  elected  school 
board  which  may  compel  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school.  In  boroughs 
and  parishes  whero  school  boards  aro  not  required  school  attendance  committees 
are  appointed.  On  January  1,  1898,  then  wero  in  England  and  Wales  2,602 
school  boards  embracing  a  population  of  19,918,110,  and  786  school  attend- 
ance committees  embracing  a  population  of  9,084,416.  In  board  schools 
unaectariau  religious  instruction  is  given ;  in  volunte^  schools  sectarian  doc- 
trines mav  be  inculcated.  There  aro  7  standards  and  each  pupil  should  pass 
one  standard  every  year.  The  minimum  age  for  exemption  from  school 
attendance  is  11.  A  *'code"  providing  in  detail  for  the  regulation  of 
schools  is  annually  propared  by  the  deni^taient  and  submitted  to  Parliament 
In  1891,  by  a  fee  grant  of  ten  shillings  for  each  child  between  8  and 
16  yoBis  of  age  in  avera^d  attendance,  education  was  rondered  practically  free 
in  England  and  Wales.  By  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act,  1897,  an  annual  ^prant 
of  five  shillings  per  pupil  in  average  attendance  is  available  for  necessitous 
voluntary  schools,  and  provision  is  made  for  associations  of  such  schools,  the 
0>veming  bodies  of  which  will  (subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Education 
Department)  distribute  this  grant  to  the  associated  schools.  An  amending 
Elementary  Education  Act  of  the  same  year  increases  the  amount  of  grant 
payable  to  school  boards. 

The  following  table  includes  the  total  number  of  Voluntary  and  Board 
day-schools  under  inspection  during  the  last  6  years ; — 


Teen  ended 
August  81 

Schools 
Inspeeted 

Arenge 
Attendance 

Children  on 

School 
BegUten 

1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 

19,677 
19,709 
19,789 
19,848 
19,968 

6,762,617 
6,832,944 
6,987,288 
6,072,374 
6,216,199 

4,100,030 
4,226,884 
4,826,080 
4,422,911 
4,488,648 

6,126,878 
6,198,741 
6,299,469 
6,422,989 
6,607,089 
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By  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1872,  the  Scotch  Education  Depart- 
ment was  instituted,  and  each  burgh  and  parish  or  group  of  parishes  was  re- 
quired to  have  a  school  board  to  administer  both  elementiuy  and  middle-class 
schools,  and  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  children  &om  5  to  14  years  of  age. 
In  1889,  by  a  capitation  grant,  education  was  made  firee  for  the  compulBoi^ 
standards ;  in  1891  an  age  limit,  5  to  14,  was  introduced.  In  1897  provi- 
sion was  made  for  grants  in  aid  of  voluntary  schools.  The  following  table 
includes  the  total  number  of  day  schools  inspected  in  Scotland  during  the 
last  5  years : — 


Tears  ended 
30  September 

Sohools 
Inspected 

Accommodation 

Attendance 

Children  on 

School 

Ragisteri 

1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

3,004 
8,054 
3,084 
8,083 
3,086 

737,797 
770,244 
789,126 
824,448 
843,769 

642,851 
567,442 
676,306 
692,984 
606,889 

664,838 
686,335 
692,202 
709,478 
716,893 

In  1897  there  were,  in  all,  8,086  schools,  of  which  2,706  were  public 
schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  523,744  pupils  ;  34  Church  of  Scotland 
with  4,968  pupils  ;  9  Free  Church  with  3,865  pupils ;  69  Episcopal  with 
11,119  pupils  ;  182  Roman  Catholic  with  51,115  pupils,  and  87  Undenomi- 
national wiUi  10,613  pupils.  In  the  same  year  there  were  9,898  certificated 
teachers,  2,033  assistant  teachers,  and  4,170  pupil  teachers.  In  1898  there 
were  8  training  colleges  with  984  students. 

Elementary  education  in  Ireland,  since  1845,  is  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  body  of  *  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland.'  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  statistics  of  elementary  schools  for  five  years  : — 


Year  ended 
Dec  81 

Schools  in 
Operation 

Average  on 
Rolls 

Average 
Attendance 

Pupils 
Examined 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

8,469 
8,606 
8,667 
8,606 
8,631 

832,645 
832,821 
826,046 
816,248 
816,001 

627,060 
526,647 
619,616 
634,967 
621,141 

555,268 
567,477 
561,247 
578,012 
560,187 

Of  8,581  schools,  3,292  were  mixed  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant ; 
8,887  were  Roman  Catholic  ;  and  1,404  were  Protestant.  On  December  81 1 
1897,  there  were  8,892  teachers  and  3,604  assistants,  with  799  students  in  the 
5  training  coHeges. 

The  sums  expended  in  Great  Britain  from  Parliamentary  grants  for  primary 
schools,  and  in  Ireland  from  Parliamentary  .grants  and  rates,  amounted  in 
five  years  to  : — 
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1884 

1895 

18»« 

1897 

1898 

Scotknd     . 

Gt  Britain  (yar.) 

Iieland 

United  Kingdom 

£ 

5,989,658 
886,710 
491,678 

1,194,129 

£ 

6,226,805 
948,405 
515.047 

1,220,656 

£ 

6,514,955 

1,004,113 

506,033 

1,275,985 

£ 

6,820,062 

1,042,690 

544,245 

1,331,426 

£ 

7,565,359 

1,072,195 

565,280 

1,811,670 

8,562,175 

8,910,913 

9,301,086 

9,738,428 

10,514,504 

In  addition  to  tke  giant  these  achooli  derive  an  income  from  endowments, 
school  fees,  local  zates,  rolnntazy  snhscriptions,  and  other  somces.  The 
total  receipts  of  the  school  boards  in  Ei4^<l  ^  Wales  in  1897  was 
10,072,518). ;  in  Scotland  (including  higher  class  schools),  2,413,879^ ;  and  in 
Ireland  that  of  the  schools  under  the  CommisBioners  of  National  Education 
was  1,386,615/. 


Jnstiee  and  Crinie. 

Skolakd   and   Wales. 

The  principal  courts  haying  criminal  jurisdiction  are  the  petty  sessiontl 
courts,  the  general  or  quarter  sessions,  the  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  and 
mol  delivery,  more  popnlariy  known  as  'assizes,'  and  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  Two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  sitting  in  a  petty  sessional  court 
house,  the  Lord  Mayor  or  any  alderman  of  the  Ci^  of  London,  or  any  metro- 
politan or  borough  police  magistrate  or  other  stipendiltry  magistrate  sitting  in 
a  court  house,  coimtute  a  petty  sessional  court  The  courts  of  ouarter  sessions 
are  held  four  times  a  year  oy  the  iustioes  of  the  county.  Simuar  courts  can 
be  held  at  other  times,  and  are  then  called  'geneml  sessions.'  Two  justices 
constitute  a  court,  but  usually  a  larger  number  attend.  Certain  borou^  have 
a  court  of  quarter  sessions,  with  similar  jurisdiction  to  the  county  justices  in 
quarter  sessions  assembled,  in  which  the  recorder  of  the  borough  is  the  judge* 
The  assise  courts  are  held  four  times  a  year  in  various  towns  throu|^out  Uie 
country  by  'commissioners*  nominated  by  the  Crown.  These  commissioners 
are  generally  judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Courted  Justice, 
but  sometimes  Queen's  Counsel  of  good  standing  are  appointed.  The  trial 
takes  place  before  a  single  commissioner.  The  (Antral  Criminal  Court  is  the 
court  A  oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol  delivery  for  the  City  of  London  and  a  large 
surrounding  district  The  sessHms  of  this  court  are  held  at  least  twelve  times 
a  year,  and  more  often  if  necessary.  The  Recorder  and  the  O)mmon  Serjeant, 
ai^  if  the  number  of  the  prisoners  makes  it  necessary,  the  judge  of  the  City  of 
London  Court,  sit  on  the  first  two  days,  after  which  they  are  joined  by  the 
judges  of  the  Hi^  Court  on  the  rota,  for  whom  the  more  serious  cases  are 
reserved.  A  petty  sessional  court  deals  summarily  with  minor  offences. 
Cases  of  a  more  serious  nature  are  usually  investigated  by  a  petty  sessional 
court  before  being  tried  at  the  sessions  or  the  assizes.  To  every  sessions, 
asBuse,  and  to  every  sittiiur  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  the  sheriff  cites  24 
of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  district,  of  whom  not  less  than  12  and  not  more 
than  28  are  sworn  and  constitute  a  grand  jury.  The  grand  jury  examines  the 
bm  of  indictment  against  the  accused  person,  hears  the  evidence  of  vritnesses 
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for  the  prosecution,  and  if  they  think  a  prima  facie  case  for  trial  is  made  oat 
they  endorse  the  bill  '  a  true  bill.'  All  criminal  trials,  except  those  which 
come  before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  take  place  before  a  judge  and  a 
petty  jury  of  twelve  men«  Except  on  some  highly  technical  point  of  procedure 
there  is  no  appeal  in  criminal  cases.  No  man  can  be  tried  again  for  the  same 
crime  after  a  petty  jury  has  found  him  '  not  guilty. '  On  a  conviction  the  judge 
can,  if  he  think  fit,  reserve  a  question  of  law  (but  not  of  fact)  for  the  Court  for 
Crown  Cases  Reserved.  This  Court  is  formeid  by  five  or  more  judges  of  the 
High  Court,  and  can  reverse,  amend,  or  affirm  the  judgment.  The  only  other 
method  of  securing  the  revision  of  a  sentence  is  by  the  royal  prerogative, 
exeroised  on  the  advice  of  the  Home  Secretary,  by  which  a  sentence  can  be 
modified  or  annulled.  Nominally  all  the  judges  are  appointed  hv  the  Queen, 
but  in  practice  the  Lord  Chancellor  (who  is  a  Cabinet  mimster,  ex-officio  president 
of  theHouse  of  Lords,  and  goes  out  with  the  ministry)  and  the  Lord  Chief  Juatioe 
are  appointed  on  the  reconmiendation  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  all  the  other 
judges  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Scotland. 

The  High  Court  of  Justiciary  is  the  supreme  criminal  court  in  Scotland. 
It  consists  of  all  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  sits  more  or  less  fre- 
quently, as  the  number  of  cases  before  it  may  require,  in  Edinbui^h  or  in  the 
circuit  towns.  One  judge  can,  and  usually  does,  try  cases,  but  two  or  more 
preside  in  cases  of  dimculty  or  importance.  It  is  the  only  competent  court  in 
cases  of  treason,  murder,  robbery,  rape,  fire-raisinff,  deforcement  ot  messengers, 
and  generally  in  all  cases  in  which  a  higher  puniwment  than  imprisonment  is 
by  statute  directed  to  be  inflicted  ;  and  it  has  moreover  an  inherent  jurisdic- 
tion to  punish  all  criminal  acts,  both  those  already  established  by  conmion  law 
or  statute,  and  such  as  have  never  previously  come  before  the  courts  and  are 
not  within  any  statute. 

The  sheriff  of  each  countv  is  the  proper  criminal  judge  in  aU  crimes 
occurring  within  the  county  which  infer  only  an  arbitrary  punishment,  and  if 
the  case  is  tried  with  a  jury  the  Hiffh  Court  has  no  power  of  review  on  the 
merits.  Even  in  cases  indicted  to  the  Hi^  Court  the  accused  is,  under  the 
Criminal  Procedure  (Scotland)  Act  of  1887,  regularly  asked  to  plead  in  the 
sheriff  court,  and  minor  oblections  to  the  indictment  can  be  wholly  or  in  part 
disposed  of  there.  Borough  magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace  have  jurisaic- 
tion  in  petty  cases  occurring  within  the  buigh  or  county,  and  in  a  number  of 
minor  offences  under  various  statutes. 

Ibslakd. 

In  Ireland  persons  chaiged  with  crime  are  first  brought  before  the  petty 
sessions  court,  which  must  consist  of  at  least  two  ordinary  justices  of  tiie  peace, 
one  of  whom  may  be  a  stipendiary — commonlv  called  a  resident  magistrate. 
Then  if  the  chane  be  trifling  it  may  be  disposed  of,  the  prisoner,  if  convicted, 
having  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions  or  recorder's  court  (according 
as  it  is  in  a  borough  or  in  the  county),  provided  he  is  fined  more  than  twenty 
shillings  or  sentenced  to  a  longer  imprisonment  than  one  month  (Petty  Sessions 
Act,  sec.  24).  If  the  charge  be  of  a  more  serious  character  it  must  either  be 
dismissed  or  sent  for  trial  to  the  quarter  sessions  or  recorder's  court,  or  to  the 
assizes,  as  in  England.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  between  quarter 
sessions  in  Ireland  and  in  England :  in  England  they  are  presided  over  by  an 
unpaid  chairman,  who  need  not  be  a  lawyer  and  who  is  elected  by  his  fellow 
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josiioes  of  the  peace  for  the  ooanty  ;  while  in  IrelAnd  they  are  preaided  over 
or  a  paid  ofBciat  who  must  be  a  barrister,  whose  decision  on  points  of  law  binds 
the  conrt,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  who  is  also  judge  of  the  civil 
bill  court  of  the  county,  which  corresponds  to  the  English  county  court  The 
assizes  are  presided  over  by  one  of  the  common  law  judges  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice.  In  the  quarter  sessions,  recorder's  court,  and  assizes  the  trial  is  by 
jiuy  in  all  cases  save  appeals  from  petty  sessions.  Under  the  Crimes  Act 
witnesses  and  persons  suspected  of  crime  mav  be  inteiiogated  before  a  secret 
court  of  inquiry ;  but  aomiasions  then  made  are  not  evidence  against  the 
persons  making  them.  Prisoners  may  be  convicted  before  two  resident  magis- 
trates specially  appointed  to  hear  cases  under  the  Crimes  Act,  and  in  cases 
where  the  sentence  exceeds  a  month,  convicted  persons  have  a  right  of  appeal 
to  the  county  chairman  at  quarter  sessions. 

The  number  of  criminal  offenders  committed  for  trial  and  convicted,  in 
each  of  the  three  kingdoms,  was  as  follows  in  five  years : — 


England  and  Wdlea, 


Scotland. 


Ireland, 


Tear 

Oommitted  for  Trial 

Oonvioted 

Malei 

FtemalM 

Total 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

10,648 

10,519 

10.018 

9,838 

9,981 

1,646 
1,686 
1,602 
1,879 
1,411 

12,296 
12,155 
11,621 
11,214 
11,842 

9,797 
9,684 
9,169 
8,856 
8,991 

Tear 

1 

Gommltted  for  Trial 

ConTleted 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

2,010 
1,984 
1,711 
1,781 
1,865 

884 
887 
816 
889 
887 

2,894 
2,871 
2,027 
2,120 
2,202 

1,908 
1,987 
1,652 
1,704 
1,796 

Committed  for  Trial 
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The  foUowing  table  shows  the  strength  of  the  police  force  in  En^^d  and 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland : — 


Ymx 

and 
Wales 

Scotland 

Inland 

Year 

England 

and 

Wales 

Bootland 

Ix«land 

1880 
1890 
1894 

81,488 
89,221 
40,609 

8,484 
4,103 
4,525 

12,579 
18,921 
18,381 

1895 
1896 
1897 

40,966 
41,560 
42,140 

4,588 
4,598 
4,707 

18,187 
18,141 
12,900 

Pauperism. 

There  is  a  Poor  Law,  under  a  variety  of  statutes,  applicable  to  the  Three 
Kingdoms,  by  which  paupers,  under  certain  conditions,  are  to  be  relieved  in 
their  own  houses  or  lodged  in  workhouses  or  poor-houses  built  for  the  purpose. 
The  law  is  administered  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  through  Boards  of 
Guardians  elected  for  the  purpose.  England  and  Wales,  including  the  Me- 
tropolis and  the  municipal  boroughs,  are  divided  into  650  poor  law  uni<»i8,  for 
each  of  which  there  is  elected  a  Board  of  Guardians.  In  some  cases  the  union 
consists  of  only  one  parish  ;  in  others  several  are  included  according  to  popula- 
tion. In  urban  distncts  and  in  the  Metropolis  guardians  are  separately  elected, 
but  in  rural  districts  the  rural  district  councillors  act  as  guardians  for  the 
parishes  they  represent  on  the  district  council.  Guardians  are  elected  on  the 
same  popular  franchise  as  district  councillors.  In  every  civil  peurish  overseers 
areappomted  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  and  collect  the  poor  rate.  In  urban 
distncts,  which  include  boroughs,  the  local  authority  raise  and  collect  rates 
for  local  government  purposes,  Irat  in  rural  districts  and  rural  parishes  the 
funds  for  this  purpose  are,  as  a  general  rule,  taken  from  the  poor-rate. 

The  foUowmg  table  shows  the  total  amount  expended  in  relief  of  the  poor 
for  the  last  five  years  (ended  March  25  for  England  and  Ireland,  and  May  14 
for  Scotland).  For  Scotland,  the  amount  includes  expenditure  on  buildings, 
but  not  from  loans  :— 


Tear 

BnglandA  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Total  U.K. 

1898 
1894 

£ 
9,217,614 
9,678,606 

£ 
926,544 
956,815 

£ 
1,087,998 
1,044,927 

£ 
11,182,061 
11,675,247 

y  Google 


1 

January  1 

Vmnber 
of  Unions 

and 
Pariahea 

Adnlt 

Able-bodied 

Fanpera 

AU  other 
Fanpera 

Total 

1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 

649 
649 
649 
650 
647 

116,478 
114,415 
112,879 
108,827 
107,071 

696,968 
708,016 
714,888 
715,585 
716,279 

812,441 
817,481 
827,217 
824,862 
828,850 

The  number  of  regiitored  pai^n  and  their  dependents,  exdnsiye  of  casoaI 
poor,  who  were  in  receipt  of  rebef  in  parishes  of  Scotland  on  Jannaiy  14  of 
the  last  fiT©  years,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table :— 


Ymt           '       Nnmber  of 
^*"                    Fariahea 

Fanpen 

1                           I 
Dependenta    \          Total           | 

'                             1 

1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 

886 

886 
886 
886 
886 

61,869 
68,307 
64,673 
65,918 
66,519 

88,199 
88,611 
84,847 
34,996 
34,889 

95,068 

96,918 

99,520 

100,914 

101,408 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  number  of  indoor  and  outdoor  paupers,  and 
the  total — ^mchiding  others  in  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  asylums— in  receipt 
of  relief  in  unions  in  Ireland  at  the  close  of  the  first  week  in  January  in  each 
of  the  last  five  years :— 


Tew 
(January) 

Indoor  Fanpen 

Outdoor  Fanpera 

Totol 
inclnding  Aaylnma 

1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 

48,685 
42,899 
42,195 
42,670 
48,556 

59,170 
57,005 
55,019 
54,767 
55,868 

104,081 

101,071 

98,627 

98,882 

100,346 

Finance^ 
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Kingdom  for  the  years  ended  March  31,  1880,  1890,  and  the 
four  years  ended  March  31,  1898  : — 


Tear  ended 
MarohSl 

Rkvbnus 

EBtimated 
in  the 
Badgete 

AetuAl  Reoeipto 

into  the 

Bxeheqner 

More(  +  ) 

orleM(-) 

than  Bsttmatee 

1880 
1890 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 

81,161,000 
86,150,000 
94,175,000 
96,162,000 
100.480,000 
103,044,000 

79,844,098 

89,804,816 

94,688,762 

101,978,829 

108,949,885 

106,614,004 

£ 
-1,816,902 
+  8,154,816 
+    508,762 
+  5,811,829 
+  8,469,885 
+8,570,004       ' 

.Tear  ended 
MarohSl 

BXPBIDITUKB 

Budget  and 

letoalFay. 

mente  ont  of 

the  Bxeheqner 

More(  +  > 

or  leae  (-) 

than  Batimatea 

1880 
1890 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 

£ 
84,105,871 
86,728,168 
94,537,685 
98,498,496 
102,824,921 
104,892,900 

82,184,797 
86,088,814 
93,918,421 
97,764,857 
101,476,669 
102,985,994 

£ 
-1,921,074 

-  689,854 

-  619,264 

-  784,189 

-  848,252 
-1,956,906 

The  following  table  (derived  from  the  two  preceding)  shows 
the  differences  (surplus  or  deficit)  between  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture in  1880,  1890,  and  the  last  four  years : — 
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Year  ending  Msreh  81, 1898 

Budget 

BonroM  of  Bbtbiu* 

Sseheqntri 
Beeeipts 

Bitimate 

1 
1 

NetBee«tpti 

1808-90 

L  Customs— 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Tobacco    . 

11,488,909 

Tea  . 

8,868,207 

Rnm 

2,072,658 

Brandy     . 

1,829,688 

Other  spirits 

897,664 

Wine 

1,825,878 

Corrants  . 

104,281 

Coffee        . 

170,049 

Baiflins 

212,918 

Other  articles    . 

877.658 

IL  Excise- 

21,792,250 

21,798,000 

21,080,000 

Spirits 

16,896,726 

Beer          .         .         . 

11,888,126 

Licence  duties  . 

248,216 

Bailways  . 

287,924 

Other  sources    . 

7,150 

iiL  Estate,  fcc,  duties- 

28,828,142 

28,800,000 

28.950,000 

Estate  duty 

7,705,855* 

Temporary  estate  duty 

57,692* 

Probate  duty     . 

57,414* 

Legacy  duty 

2,595,690 

Succession  duty 

727,624 

Corporation  duty 

41,728 

11,185,998 

11,100,000 

10,670,000 

ir.  Stansjps  (excluding  Fee 
Stamps,  &c;— 

Deeds 

4,121,891 

Keceipts    . 

1,850,691 

Bills  of  exchange 

660,818 

Patent  medicines 

260,852 

Licences,  ftc 

166,998 

\            Companies'  capital  duty 
Bonos  to  bearer 

858,959 

175,482 

Insurances 

216,666 

Other  sources    . 

290.888 

7,598,245 
922,860 

7,650,000 
940,000 

7,600,000 

▼.    Land  Tax    . 

__ 

925,000 

vi.  House  Duty . 

— 

1,666,758 

1,510,000 

1,570,000 

TiL  Income    and    Property 

Tax  .... 

— 

17,171,877 

17,250,000 

17,700,00C 
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Sooroef  ofBivsNUK 

Tear  ending  March  81, 1898 

Budget 

NetBeoeipte 

Bxoheqneri 
Receipts 

Estimate 
1898.^ 

viii.  Post  Office, 
ix.  Telegraph  service 
X.  Crown  Lands 

xi.  Interest  on  Suez  Canal 

Shares 
xil.  Miscellaneon*— 

Fee  Stamps 

Mint         .        .        . 

Bank  of  England 

Various     • 

Total  non-tax  Revenue . 
Total  Revenue 

£ 

£ 

12,206,694 

3,080,852 

448,160 

783,898 
1,715,986 

£ 

12,170,000 

8,010,000 

415,000 

788,898 

948,890 
421,000 
175,562 
192,154 

£ 

12,600,000 

8,140,000 

480,000 

715,000 
1,780,000 

1,787,106 

— 

17,180,090 

18,066,044 

18,616,000 

106,690,720 

106,614,004 

107,110,000 

A  That  is,  revenne  aotnally  paid  into  the  Bxcheqaer  between  April  1, 1896,  and  March  81, 
1807. 

The  national  expenditure  falls  under  three  categorieB  :  (1)  the 
Consolidated  Fund  Charges,  26,885,994/^.,  mainly  bestowed  on  the 
National  Debt;  (2)  the  Anny  and  Navy  Supply  Services, 
40,180,000^.;  and  ^3)  the  Civil  and  Miscellaneous  Services, 
including  expense  of  collection  of  the  revenue,  35,870,000^.,  for 
1897-98. 


Tear  ending  March  81, 1898 

fia4getBsti. 
mate  1808-00 

i.  National  Debt  Services  :— 

Interest  of  Funded  Debt  . 
Tenninable  Annoities 
Interest  of  Unfiinded  Debt 
Management  of  Debt 
New  Sinking  Fond  . 

ii.  Other  Consolidated    Fund 
Services:— 

Civil  List 

Annuities  and  Pensions    . 

16,068,925 

7,261,169 

139,300 

174,309 

1,861,307 

26,000,000 

igitized  by  vjOO^ 

M 

408,289 
291,109 

c 

26,000,000 

FINANCE 


Tear  ending  ICardi  81, 1898 

Budget  BHi. 
mate  1898-90 

Salaries,  &c.     .        .        . 
CoDits  of  Justice 
MiaoeUaneona 
Coinage  (Acts  of  1891  and 
1898)      .... 

Total  Conaolidated  Fnnd 

£ 

79,560 
512,488 
844,558 

250,000 

£ 
1,885,994 

£ 
2,010,000 

19,829,000 
100 

Semces    . 

26,885,994 

27,010,000 

iii  Army        .... 
Ordnance  Factories  . 

19,880,000 
20,850,000 

21,560,000 

2,745,000 

7,592,000 

8,226,000 

747,000 

19,221,000 
28,778,000 

21,798,000 

2,886,000 

8,002,000 

8,365,000 

824,000 

ir.  Navy         .... 
V.  avii  Services    . 
▼i  Costoms  and  Inland  Revenue 
▼ii.  Post  Oflftce 
viii.  Telegraph  Service 
ix.  Packet  Service  . 

Total  Supply  Services   . 

III         1      1     1      1     1      1 

76,060,000 

79,819,000 

Total  Expenditure 

102,985,994 

106,829,000 

Surplus  Income    . 

8,678,010 

281,000 

TIm  ezcheqaer  iMnes  for  1897-98  ihown  above  are  thoM  with  wbieh  the  Tarioai  depar 
menu  were  anppUed  to  meet  all  r«qairemento,  whether  original  or  sapplementary ;  tl 
«stiin«teB  for  1898-99,  shown  in  the  table  and  in  the  details  given  below,  are  the  origim 
(exolosiTe  of  sapptementary)  estimates. 

FUBTHSK  DbTAILS  OF  TH£  BUBOBT. 
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1897-98 
£ 
Auxiliary  forces : 

MiUtia 558,000 

Teomanry  cavalry         ....  76,000 

Yolonteer  corps 627,200 

Commi8$arieU : 

Transj^rt  and  remonnts  744,000 

Provisions,  forage,  kc 2,627,400 

aothing 897,000 

Warlike  and  other  stores  2,075,200 

JFarka,  buildings,  ^.,vfith8uperifUending  1,018,400 

Various: 

Military  education         ....  118,600 

Miscellaneous  services    ....  54,800 

War  Office 248,600 

Total  effective  services  15,288,800 


II.  NoN-EiTBonvB  Sbbyioes  :— 

Officers^  <fcc.  ; 

Rewards  for  distinguished  services 
Halfpay        .... 
Retired  pay  and  gratuities 
Widows  pensions  and  allowances 
Pensions  for  wounds 
Retiied  allowances,  auxiliary  forces 


Non-GommissioTisd  officers  and  men,  dfc  ': 

Ill-pensions   .... 

Out-pensions. 

Rewards  for  distinguished  services 

Widows'  pensions,  kc   . 
SuperammtaUon  aUowanees,  Ac 


9,050 

72,950 

1,272,790 

184,685 

10,654 

28,671 


82,880 

1,810,420 

5,050 

4,250 

175,800 


8,056,700 


Total  non-effective  services 

Total  effective  and  non-effective  services     1 8, 840, 500 

Net  Increase,  1898-99 


880,000 


1898-99 
£ 

558,000 

75,000 

614,200 


710,400 
8,852,600 

862,000 
1,972,000 
1,020,700 


118,200 

54,800 

245,200 


16,189,800 


9,170 

72,202 

1,818,265 

185,990 

9,849 

27,824 


88,060 

1,292,876 

4,976 

4,688 

177,800 


8,080,700 


19,220,500 
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I.  Effbotiys  Serviobs. 

Wages  of  Officers  and  Seamen  and  Koyal  Marines 
Victualling  and  dothing .... 
Medical  Establishments    .... 

Martial  Law 

Educational  Senrices         .... 

Scientific  Senrices 

Royal  Naval  Beaerres       .... 
Sh^bnilding,  Repairs,  &c.        .        .        . 

Naval  Armamento 

Woiks,  Bnildings,  &c 

Miscellaneons  Senrices      .... 
Admiralty  Office 

Total  effective  services    . 

II..  Non-Sfpbotiyb  Services. 

Half-nav,  Reserved,  and  Retired  Pay 

Naval  Pensions,  &c 

Civil  Pensions,  &c 


Total  non-effective  services   . 

III.  Extra  Colonul  Estimate. 

Additional  Annuity,  for  service  in  Australasian 

waters 

Grand  total 22,888,000 

Net  Increase,  1898-99 . 


1897-98 

1898-99 

£ 

£ 

1  4,696,000 

4,988,000 

1,884,600 

1,491,700 

161,400 

167,000 

10,600 

11,400 

85,600 

86,600 

66,700 

67,200 

249,900 

257,000 

9,680,000 

10,801,000 

2,776,000 

2,549,200 

648,800 

660,100 

195,400 

282,900 

«243,600 

247,700 

20,147,600 

21,549,800 

749,600 

752,500 

1,053,200 

1,082,900 

827,400 

832,900 

2,180,100 

2,168,300 

60,800 

60,800 

22,888,000 

23,778,400 

1,440,400 


CMl  Services. — The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  original  Civil  Service 
estimates  (net)  for  1898-99,  snowing  the  more  important  items  of  ex- 
penditnre : — 

£  £ 


I.  Public  TTorka  and  BuUd- 

ings    ,        .        ,        .  1,910,481 


Reformatories,  Great  Brit.     262,698 
Other  expenses  168,816 

Scotland  :— 
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lY.  BduecUum,  Science  and 
AH: 

U.  E.  and  England  :—  £ 

Public  Education       »  8)520,175 

Science  and  ArtDept  .   600,781 

British  Museum        .  .   162,280 

National  Galleries    .  .     28)226 
Colleges,  &c.,  Grt  Brit. 

and  Int  Ed.  Wales  .    104,522 

Scientific  Investigation  .      28,452 

Scotland : — 

Public  Education     .  .  1,281,867 

National  Galleiy      .  .        4,400 

Ireland : — 

Public  Education     .  1,226,734 

National  Galleiy      .  2,504 

Queen's  (Colleges,  kc,  .        5,855 


Total 


11,965,796 


y.  Foreign  €md  OoUmicU 

Services:  & 

Diplomatic  and  Consular    491,600 
Colonial,  incL  S.  AMca      858,681 
~       ■  800,^68 

76,212 

1)221,956 


Cyprus,  Uganda,  &c 
Otner  services 

Total 


YI.    Non^Effedive      and 

Charitable  Services  .      711,589 


yil.  Miscellaneous. 


44,716 


Grand  Totol  1898-99  .  21,792,646» 
Grand  Total  1897-98  .  21|091,681 
Net  increase  18p8-99 .       700,965 


1  But  unappropriated  reoeipts  are  estimated  at  1,290,9311.,  reducing  the  net  expenditure 
for  1898-99  to  20,601,715t* 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  expenditure  above  ^ven,  there  were  issues  to 
meet  expenditure  under  the  Barracks  Act,  1890,  800)  0002. ;  Telegraph  Acts,  189S 
and  1896,  160,0002. ;  Uganda  Hallway  Act)  1896,  595,000^;  Public  Offices  Site 
Acts,  1895  and  1897,  350,0002.  Under  the  Naval  Works  Act,  there  were  issues 
amounting  to  596,0002.  out  of  the  surplus  of  1895-96,  by  Act  retained  in 
the  Exchequer,  and  made  applicable  to  naval  works ;  and,  under  the  Mili- 
tary Works  Act,  1697,  there  were  issues  out  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  1896-97, 
to  the  amount  of  750,0002.  Besides  these  items,  there  were  a  few  minor  re* 
ceipts  into  and  issues  from  the  Elxchequer  account ;  which  is  also  swollen  by 
cross  entries  in  respect  of  sums  borrowed  and  paid  oif  during  the  year.  The 
balance  in  the  Exchequer  on  April  1,1897,  was  9,867,1842. ;  the  gross  receipts 
into  the  Exchequer  in  the  year  1897-98  amounted  to  116,561,2822.;  the 
gross  issues  out  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  year  1897-98  amounted  to 
115,499,9942.,  leaving  a  balance  on  March  81, 1898,  of  10,918,4222. 


II.  Taxation. 

The  revenue  derived  &om  the  most  important  of  direct  taxes,  that  upon 
incomes,  was  as  follows  in  the  last  ten  years : — 


Tear  ending 
March  81 

Tux 

per* 

Annual  Ex- 
ehequer  Receipt 

Tear  ending 
March  81 

Ttx 
per* 

Annual  Bz- 
chequer  Receipt 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1808 

6d. 
6d. 
6d. 
6(2. 

12,700,000 
12,770,000 
18,250,000 
18,810,000 
18,470,000 

1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 

7(2. 
8(2. 
8(2. 
8(2. 
8(2. 

A 
15,200,000 
15,600,000 
16,100,000 
16,650,000 
17,250,000. 
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Hie  gtosB  amoant  of  the  annual  value  of  property  and  profits  assessed  to 
the  income  tax  in  the  year  ended  April  5,  1897,  in  the  United  Kingdom^ 
was  700,447, 064Z.  ;  in  1871  it  was  465j594,866/.  Of  the  amount  for  1897 
the  share  of  England  was  608,495,2662. ;  of  Scotland,  64,762,658/.  ;  of 
Ireland,  32,189,1452. 

The  real  property  so  assessed  in  the  last  four  years  was  distributed  as 
foUowB :— 


AoMWdtoIneomeTax 

1894 

1895 

A 
39)680,846 
6,198,810 
9,895,405 

1896 

I89t 

^  rEnghmd 
S-^  Scotland      . 
t  »3  ^  Ireland 

40,065,881 
6,251,898 
9,895,005 

89,865,825 
6,147,882 
9,894,858 

88,806,310 
6,100,326 
9,894,266 

Total 

56,212,734 

181,860,499 

14,008,178 

8,767,812 

55,769,061 

55,408,065 

54,800,902 

189,670,210 

14,999,118 

4,000,577 

2  rSngland 
1'  Scotland      . 
pq  (,  Ireland 

188.511,890 
14,302,680 
.3,881,176 

185,929,399 

14,694,540 

8,911,764 

Total 

149,625,984 

151,645,646 

164,435,708 

158,669,906 

'The  annual  Value  of  the  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom  assessed  to 
income  tax  in  1896  was  87)541,2602.;  mines  and  quarries,  11,709,808/.;  gas* 
works,  5,529,456/.)  Waterworks,  4,015,316/.;  canals,  inland  navigations,  &c. , 
8,488,931/.;  other  public  concerns,  including  ironworks,  89,411,184/. 

In  accordance  with  Acts  passed  in  the  years  1888-94,  various  duties  are 
collected  for  local  authorities  by  Imperial  officers.  These  are :  (1)  the  duties 
on  local  taxation  licences ;  (2)  half  the  probate  duty  paid  on  the  property 
of  persons  who  died  before  August  2, 1894,  and  also  a  share  of  the  estate  duty 
pud  on  the  personal  property  of  persons  who  died  after  August  1,  1894,  such 
share  being  equivalent  to  l|  per  cent,  on  the  net  value  of  the  property  on 
which  the  duty  was  leviable ;  (3)  the  additional  duties  of  6d.  per  gallon  on 
spirits,  and  Sd.  per  86  gallons  on  beer.  The  net  receipts  of  these  duties  and 
tne  payments  made  to  local  taxation  accounts  in  the  year  ended  March  81, 
1898,  were  as  follows :— 


• 

Additional  Beer 
A  Spirit  Duty 

1  Share  of  Pro- 
Licencet      1       bate  and 

i  Sstota  Duties 

Total 

Payments : 
England 
Scotland 

1,468,611 

8,694,865 

4,268,192 

£ 
9,426,168 

1,181,709 
158,264 

8,842,535 
357,255 

3,386,798 
464,810 

7,911,042 
980,829 
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expenditure  on  English,   Scottish,  and  Irish  services   met  out   of  lucli 
revenue  : 


Imperial 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Total 

!    Ciuttoini      .... 

Excise         .... 
,    Estote,  4kc  duties 

Stamps       .... 

Income  tax 
Total  trom  taxes     . 

Post  office 

Telegraphs 

Crown  lands 

Interest,  Ac.       .       .       . 

Miscellaneous     .       .       . 

Total  non-tax  revenue    . 

Total        .... 

Local  taxation  revenue  :— 
Gostoms      .... 
Excise        .... 
Estate,  Ac  duties 

Total       .... 

Grand  toUl      .       . 

Expenditure  :— 
From  Exchequer  revenue : 
Debt,  Army,  Navy. 
Civil  government    . 

PostOfflce      .       .       . 
Coinage  .... 

Total      .... 
From  local  taxation  rev.    . 

Grand  total     .       . 

140,000 
33,000 

288,000 

i 

17,289,000 

21,487,000 

9,818,000 

6,658.000 

2,356,000 

14,582,000 

A 

2,146,000 

3,882,000 

852,000 

602,000 

135,000 

1,714,000 

2,857.000 

3,004,000 

876,000 

305,000 

687,000 

21,792,000 
28,828,000 
11,186,000 
7,598,000 
2,490,000 
17,171,000 

411,000 

72,089,000 

9,831,000 

6,729,000 

88,560,000 

784,000 
718,600 

10,360,000 

2,668,000 

887,000 

805,000 

1,187,000 

803,000 

21,000 

81,500 

660,000 
164,000 
85,000 

111,500 

12,207,000 

8,080,000 

448,000 

784,000 

l,n6,500 

1,452,500 

14,115,000 

1,592,500  i       970,500 

18,120,500 

1,863,500 

86,204,000 

10,923,500 

7,699,600 

106,000,600 

72,000 

171,000 
4,283,000 
8,533,000 

20,000 
640,000 
391,000 

961,000 

17,000 
182,000 
266,000 

206,000 
4,965.000 
4,262,000 

72,000 
~1^936,500 

65,895,000 
8,458,000 

597,000 
250,000 

7,987,000 

415,000 

9,425,000 

94,191,000 

11,874,600 

2,078,000 

867,000 

1,167,000 

8,114,500 

116,116,600 

12,928,r00 
2,137,100 
8,945,000 

4,516,500 
241,000 
866,000 

66,895,000 

22,981,000 

2,746,000 

11,565.000 

260,000* 

69,700,000 

24,010,500 
7,011,000 

8,602,000 
980,000 

5,628,500 
611,000 

102,986,000 
9,402,000 

69,700,000 

81,921,600 

4,682,000 

• — 

6,184,600 

112.888,000 

lU.  National  Debt. 

The  expenditure  on  account  of  National  Debt  is  now  nearly  six  times  the 
amount  paid  in  1776,  at  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  Independence  of  the 
United  States.  The  total  charge  for  interest  and  management  was  then  only 
a  little  over  4^  millions  sterling  ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  war  it  had  risen  to 
94  millions.  The  twenty-two  years'  warfare  with  France,  from  1793  to  1815, 
added  23  millions  sterling  to  the  annual  charge  of  the  debt,  making  it  oyer 
82^  millions,  decreased  hj  slightly  more  than  a  million  in  1817,  in  the  year  of 
consolidation  of  the  English  and  Irish  exchequer.  Since  this  date,  the  capital 
of  the  debt  has  on  the  whole  been  steadily  decreasing,  excepting  for  the  years 
of  the  Kussian  war.  The  annual  charge,  after  increasing  to  nearly  80  millions 
in  1883,  is  now  less  than  in  1857,  at  the  close  of  that  war,  by  8,550,039^. 
Moreoyer,  the  present  figure  (25,000,000/.)  includes  a  large  provision  for  re* 
payment  of  the  capital  of  the  debt,  amounting  in  1897-98  to  7,860,292Z. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  growth  m  the  debt  from  its  origin  to  the 
year  1897.     Before  1835,  howeyer,  there  was  no  calculation  of  the  capital 
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value  of  tenninable  annuities  ;  strict  oomparison  of  debt  prior  to  that  year 
is  therefore  misleading  : — 


FOTlods 

Prindpal 

Annual  Charge 

National  Debt  at  the  Bevolution  in  1688 
Increase  during  William  III.'s  reign    . 

Debt  at  the  Accession  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1702 

Increase  during   the  War   of  the   Spanish 

Succession 

At  the  accession  of  George  I.,  1714 
Increase  during  his  reign     .... 

At  the  accession  of  Geoxge  11.,  1727 
Decrease  during  12  years*  peace^  ending  1789 

At  the  oommenoement  of  the  Spanish  War, 

1789 

Increase  during  the  war       .... 

At  the  end  of  the  Spanish  War,  1748  . 
Decrease  during  8  years' peace     . 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Seven  Years' 

War,  1756 

Increase  during  the  war       .        .        .        . 

At  the  Peace  of  Paris,  17^8 .... 
Decrease  during  12  years' peace    . 

At  the  commencement  of  the  American  War, 

1776 

Increase  during  the  war        .... 

664,268 
12,102.962 

89,866 
1,175  469 

12,767,225 
28,408,286 

1,215,824 
1,847,811 

86,175,460 
16,676,887 

8,068,186 
(-)  823,607 

52,860,797 
6,286,914 

2,789,628 
708,744 

•    46,618.888 
29,198,249 

2,080,884 
1,184,881 

76,812,182 
1.287,107 

8,165,766 
412,199 

74,675,026 
68,141,024 

2,758,666 
2,279,167 

182,716,049 
6,878,238 

6,032,788 
829,214 

126,842,811 
116,220,884 

4,708,519 
4,887,737 
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Periods 

Prlndpid 

AnnQAl  Chaige 

Pebtinl857        ..,.,. 
Decrease  since  the  Crimean  War  . 

Debt  on  March  31,  1898      ,        ,        ,        . 

£ 
887,144,697 
202^708,898 

28,898,651 
8,898,651 

634,485,704 

26,000,000 

The  following  statement  shows  the  total  amonnt  of  the  Gross  Liabilities 
an4  the  Assets  of  the  State  on  March  31,  1898. 


liiabilities : 

Funded  Debt 

Sotimated  Capital  of  Terminable  Annuities 


Unfunded  Del 


m 

>bt 


686,787,624 

40,515,080 

8,188,000 


634,435,704 


Other  Capital  I^abilitiea  :  . 
JCussian  Dutch  Loan  Ao^  1891 
Imperial  Defence  Act,  1888    . 
Bamacks  Act,  1890 
Telegraph  Act,  1899       . 
Uganda  Railway  Act,  1896      . 


846,664 
277,756 
2,184,385 
926,206 
145,877 


8,830,778 


Total  Gross  Liabilities  ,        .        .        .        ,       638,266,489 

Assets: 
Suez  Canal  Shares,  market  value    .        .        .     24,485,000 
Oth^r  Assets  .,,,..         806,799 

.-r-.-= .—    35,^1,799 

Exchequer  Balances  at  the  Banks  of  England  and 

Ireland 10,918,421) 
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TT 

Bngltnd  and 

Sootiand 

Iraknd 

Ratw 

Water,  Gas,  and  Blectrio  Ught 
Bepayments  .... 
Tolls,  Dues,  &c     .        .        , 
Rents,  interest,  k<u 

Sales 

Government  contributions 

Loans 

Hiscellaneons        . 

Total  receipts 

85,898,774 
7,962,980 
1,017,048 
6,802,889 
2,108,749 
627,685 
9,409,561 

11,058,981 
2,206,527 

£ 
8,658,068 
1,897,261 

1,199,418 

629,005 

88,768 

1,648,340 

1,897,144 

821,548 

£ 
1 8,040,658 

476,427 
118,228 

406,668 
709,876 
267,829 

75,474,089 

11,289,547 

6,014,086 

The  chief  branches  of  local  expenditure  were  : 


-- 

Eng.*  Wales 

IrekDd 

By  Town  and  Municipal  Authorities  for 

Police,  Sanitary  Works,  kc  . 
By  Unions  and  Parishes  for  Poor  Relief 
By  School  Boards       .... 
By  County,  Rural  Sanitary,  and  Road 

Anthorities 

By  Harbour  Authorities      . 

Total  (including  other  expenditure) 

40,019,001 

10,215,974 

9,426,472 

8,889,486 
8,454,089 

5,622,779 
1,013,376' 
2,158,439 

1,849,847 
1,200,035 

1,627,211 
1,058,391 

1,472,282 
482,807 

76,104,066 

11,616,116 

5,098,658 

The  estimated  expenditure  of  the  London  County  Council  for  the  year 
ending  March  81,  1899,  was:  maintenance,  3,719,9982.  (including  89, 382Z.  on 
tramways,  workinff-class  dwellings,  &c.,  out  of  rents) ;  capital,  6,009,376/. 
{including  2,352,500/.  loans  to  K>cal  authorities).  The  amount  of  the  con* 
soUdated  stock  of  the  Council  March  81, 1898,  was  returned  at  38,011,688/. 

Defence. 

1.  Army. 

The  maintenance  oi  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament,  is  prohibited  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  1689.     From  that  time 
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the  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications,  and  the  Inspector-General  of  Ordnance. 
The  heads  of  these  departments  form  a  Board  under  the  presideni^  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  to  report  on  proposals  for  the  estimates  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  lays  before  Parliament,  on  promotions  or  appointments  and 
other  matters.  With  Uie  Secretary  of  State  as  President,  and  with  such 
additional  military  officers  as  may  be  summoned,  they  constitute  the  War 
Office  Consultatiye  Council. 

According  to  the  army  estimates  for  1898-99,  the  rc^lar  army  of  the 
United  Kingdom— excludve  of  India — during  the  year  ending  March  81, 1899, 
is  to  consist  of  8,109  commissioned  officers,  1,087  warrant  officers,  17,100 
sei^geants,  8,941  drummers,  trumpeters,  &c.,  and  150,267  rank  and  file,  a  total 
of  180,518  men  of  all  ranks,  being  a  total  increase  of  16,944  over  the  preyious 
year.  This  force  is  to  be  comp^ed  of  the  following  staff,  regiments,  and 
miscellaneous  establishments : — 


Bimnehes  of  the  Milituy  Servloe. 


General  and  Departmental  Staff. 
General  staff 
Army  accountants 
Chaplains'  department 
Medical  department   . 
Veterinary  department 

Total  staff 

Regiments. 

Cavalry,  including  Life  and  Horse  Guards 

Royal  Artillery 

Royal  En^neers         .... 
In&ntry,  including  Foot  Guards 

Colonial  Corps 

Departmental  Corps    .... 
Army  Service  Corps    .... 

Total  reffiments 


Offlcen 


342 
209 

87 
597 

65 


1,800 


555 
1,140 
601 
8,075 
208 
195 
245 


6.019 


Non-cinniiiii- 
sionedOffloers, 
Dmmmen,  4o. 


181 


188 


1,815 
2,552 
1,812 
7,489 

469 
1,426 

751 


15.264 


fUnkai 


12,088 
26,761 
5,884 
98,572 
5,888 
8,166 
2,807 


150.111 
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The  total  number  of  horses  provided  for  this  establishment 
was  17,915. 

For  total  cost  of  the  British  army,  with  details  of  the  expen- 
ditnre,  see  nnder  Finano$. 

The  following  table  exhibits,  after  official  returns,  the  number 
of  officers,  rank  and  file,  maintained  for  service  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  decennial  periods  since  the  year  1820  np  to  1890, 
and  daring  the  last  three  years,  on  the  1st  of  January  in  every 
year: — 


Tear 

Cavaliy 

ArtiUery 

■DgliMera 

lalkntnraiMl 
Special  Corpe 

Tbtal 

1820 

9,900 

4,046 

871 

46,799 

61,116 

1830 

8,086 

4,087 

682 

85,889 

48,094 

1840 

7,190 

4,118 

544 

88,624 

50,476 

1850 

8,108 

7,858 

1,201 

50,415 

67,077 

1860 

11,889 

14,045 

1,707 

62,866 

89.507 

1876 

10,910 

14,469 

2,890 

56,092 

84,861 

1890 

12,470 

17,584 

5.870 

68,682 

104,116 

1896 

12,085 

17,568 

5,457 

70,990 

106,100 

1897 

11,897 

16,228 

5,555 

M,9^ 

100,641 

1898 

11,251 

16,989 

5,868 

65,650 

99,258 

The  following  is  the  official  return  of  the  number  and  distri- 
bution of  the  effectives  of  the  British  army  (including  drafts  on 
passage  out),  on  January  1,  1898 : — 


- 

Offleen 
aadMen 

Homa 

and 

Molea 

- 

Offloera 
aadMen 

Hones 
and 

Molea 

England     .        . 
Scotland    . 
Irdand 

Total  home 

72,848 

8,947 

22,968 

10,068 

850 

2,784 

The  Colonies 

India 

Crete 

Total  abroad  . 

5,558 

40,669 

74,628 

900 

686 

2,405 

12,800 

99,258 

18,197 

121,745 

15,891 

General  total  . 

221,008 

28,588 

There  are,  besides,  four  classes  of  reserve,  or  auxiliary  forces-— 
namely,  the  M?^^'^<s  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  the  Yolunteer  corps, 
and  the  Army  Reserve  force.  The  following  is  the  official  return 
of  the  number  of  men  in  the  regimental  establishments  of  the 
various  forces,  with  the  effectives,  for  1898-jaad**T^uu^ic 
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^- 

BstabUilimeiite 
aU  Rankf,  18(«-^ 

BffectiTMbT 
latest  Batnms 

Ri^lar   Forces,    Home    and   \ 
Colonial          .        .        .        / 
Army  Beserve,  Ist  Class     . 
Snd  „ 

MUitia 

Yeomanry 

Volunteers         .        .        .        , 

Total  Home  and  Colonial  . 
Be^olar  Forces  on  Indian  Estab^^ 
lishments       ,        ,        .        J 

Total      .        .        . 

171,804 

88,000 

50 

188,961 

11,891 
268,968 

146,864 

82,005 

58 

118,881 

10,191 
838,711 

669,259 
73,168 

589,566 
74,628 

742,421 

664,189 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  men  in  the  British 
Army  serving  in  India  during  the  years  noted,  according  to  Bud- 
get estimates : — 


TeuB 

Soldien  In  India 

Tear. 

Soldlen  in  India 

1898-94 
1894-95 
1895-96 

72,858 
78,125 
78,168 

1896-97 
1897-98 
1898-99 

78,168 
78,217 
78,162 

The  number  of  men  enrolled  in  the  Volunteer  corps  of  Great 
Britain  has  increased  from  119,146  in  1860,  to  193,893  in  1870, 
306,537  in  1880,  381,048  in  1890,  and  231,798  in  1897.  The 
number  efficient  in  1897  was  225,206, 

Under  various  laws  of  army  organisation.  Great  Britain  and  Irolaiid  are 
partitioned  i^^to  14  military  dismcts.  For  the  infantiy  there  are  102  sab-  or 
regimental  districts,  commapdad  b^  line  colonels ;  for  the  artillery  there  i^re 
12  sub-districts,  commanded  by  artillery  colonels ;  and  for  the  cavalry  there 
are  two  districts,  commanded  by  cavaliy  colonels.  The  brigade  of  an 
ipfaptry  sub-distrfct,  consists,  as  a  rule,  of  two  line  battalions,  two  militia 
battalions,  the  brigade  depdt,  rifle  volunteer  corps,  and  i|ilantry  of  the  army 
reserve.      Of  the  two  lipe  battalions  one  is  gepenuly  abroad  apd  the  second  t^t 
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The  urtftMuthmftTita  for  military  educational  mirposes  ooinpriee  the 
Coancfl  of  HOitaxy  Bdnoatioii,  Boyal  Militaiy  AcademT  at  Woolwichi 
BoTal  Military  and  Staff  College  at  Sandhmvt,  Boyal  Military  Aaylum 
and  Normal  School  at  Chelae,  Boyal  Hibernian  Military  School  at 
Dublin,  Dopartment  for  Instruction  of  Artilleiy  Officeis,  Military  Medical 
School,  ana  a  yarying  number  of  Garrison  Schools  and  Libraries.  In  the 
army  estimates  for  1898-99,  the  sum  proTided  for  militarjr  education  is  182,800/, 
(inohiding  the  appropriation  in  aid).  The  two  principal  educational  estah* 
lishments  for  officers  are  the  Boysl  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  and  the 
Boyal  Military  and  Staff  CoUeffes  at  Sandhuiet  In  tbe  army  estimates  of 
1898-99  the  cost  of  the  Woolwich  Academy  was  set  down  at  88,8002.,  and  of  the 
SaQdhnnt  College  at  44^800/, 

n.  Navy. 

The  British  Kavy  is  a  permanent  establishment,  governed  by  statutes  and 
orders  &ced  with  much  precision  by  the  Legislature.  Its  administration  was 
formerly  in  the  hands  of  a  Lord  High  Admiral,  but  by  the  Act  2  Will  and 
Mary,  c.  2,  this  office  was  vested  in  a  Commission.  With  the  exception  of 
various  periods  in  which  the  office  has  been  revived — in  the  person  of  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark 
(1702-8),  and  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  (May,  1827— Aufl;ust,  1828) — it  has 
continued  to  be  held  in  oommission  by  the  Board  of  Admiral^.  The  Board 
now  conmsts  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who  is  always  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  five  other  commissionersk 

• «  The  First  Lord  is  responsible  for  the  fi;eneral  direction  and  supervision  of 
aB  naval  business,  and  dekls  with  promotions,  appointments,  nominations  to 
cadetships,  and  oUier  matters.  The  First  Naval  Lord  advises  upon  questions 
of  marinme  defence,  strategy,  and  naval  policy,  and  is  charged  with  business 
relatiiig  to  ships  in  oommuffidon,.  the  distribution  and  organisation  of  Uie 
Fleet*  the  supervision  of  the  Intelligence  and  Hydrographic  Departments, 
ships'  complements,  discipline,  courts  martial,  signals,  collisions,  nunnery, 
tofpedoes,  ke.  The  Second  Naval  Lord  is  responoble  for  the  manning  and 
officering  of  the  Fleet,  and  for  mobilization,  naval  education  and  training,  the 
Boyal  Naval  Beserve,  and  many  other  matters  concerning  the  personnel.  The 
spmal  work  of  the  Third  Naval  Lord  and  Controller  of  the  Navy  is  chiefly 
ip  relation  to  maUridl.  He  has  charge  of  the  dockyards,  the  steam  reserves, 
^upbuilding  and  repairs,  machinery,  the  purchase,  msnpsal  and  loan  of  ships, 
questions  r&tin^  to  inyentions  and  discoveries,  naval  ordnance  and  stores, 
noil  the  dockyard  jwrKmn^Z,    The  Junior  Naval  Lord  is  concerned  with  the 
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1807-M 


1808-^ 


Available  for  Sea  Service — 

For  the  Fleet  (indading  Indian  troop  ships) : 
Officers  and  seamen  .... 
Boys "     .        . 

Coast  Guard 

Marines  afloat  and  ashore  .  .  .  . 
Other  Services  (training  and  varions)— 

Officers  and  seamen 

Boys 

Royal  Marines 


67,072 
8,400 
4,200 

16,841 

2,878 

6,000 

164 


72,009 
8,700 
4,200 

17,807 

2,476 

6,000 

198 


Total  of  all  ranks 


100,060 


106,890 


The  increase  of  6,340  sanctioned  includes  200  officers,  2,400 
seamen,  284  engine-room  artificers,  1,700  stokers,  1,000 
marines,  456  miscellaneous  ratings,  and  300  boys  under 
training. 

The  Naval  Defence  Act  of  1889  provided  for  the  construction 
of  70  vessels  at  a  cost  originally  estimated  at  £21,500,000.  The 
fieet  resulting  comprises  10  first-class  battleships  (the  Royal 
Sovereign,  Empress  qf  India,  RamiUies,  Repulse,  ResotuHon, 
Revenge,  Royal  Oak,  Hood,  Centurion,  and  Barfleur),  9  first-class 
cruisers,  29  second-class  cruisers,  4  third-class  cruisers,  and  18 
torpedo-gunboats.  All  of  these  have  been  completed,  and  are  in 
commission  or  in  the  reserve. 

After  these  come  the  battleships  of  the  Spencer  programme, 
the  Majestic,  Magnificent,  Vietorious,  and  Prince  Oeorge,  of 
14,900  tons,  with  their  later  sisters,  the  Mars,  Jupiter^ 
Illustrious,  Hannibal,  and  Ccssar,  of  which  the  last  three  were 
delayed  by  the  engineering  dispute.  The  Renown  is  of  a  smaller 
type  (12,350  tons),  and  six  other  vessels  of  somewhat  greater 
displacement,  12,900  tons,  are  the  Canopus,  Ocean,  GoluUk,  AUnon, 
Glory,  and  Vengeance.  There  was  dday,  through  the  engineer- 
ing dispute,  in  the  advancement  of  the  later  ships  of  the  Canopus 
class,  and  their  successors  of  the  Formidable  class,  provided  for 
in  the  estimates  of  1897-98,  were  not  laid  down  so  soon  as  was 
expected.  They  are  the  Formidable  at  Portsmouth  (launched 
November  17th,  1898),  the  Irresistible  at  Chatham,  launched 
December  1898,  and  the  Implacable  at  Devonport,  and  are 
improved  Majesties  of  14,700  tons.  The  estimates  of  1898-99 
provide  for  the  laying  down  of  three  other  battleships  of  the 
Formidable  class — the  London,  Bulwark,  and  Venefible — and 
the  supplemental  programme  of  July  1898  includes  four  other 
battleships  of  modified  type  (14,000  ton8)^n{)|y^qf^lgPl|.^^ 
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An  aocoont  ot  the  ships  of  the  new  programme  follows  the 
tabular  matter.  In  regard  to  craisers,  the  Pow^nful  and  TwribU 
(14,200  tons)  have  proved  very  sucoessful,  and  the  former  is  in 
oommiBsion  in  Obina.  Fonr  first-class  cruisers  of  the  Diadem 
class  (llyOOO  tons)  were  laid  down  in  1895,  and  four  othersy  the 
SpaHiaief  ArgimwiUf  AmphUriUj  and  Ariadne  are  well  advanced. 
Four  armoured  cruisers  of  a  new  class  (programme  of  1897-98), 
the  Creisy,  Boffue,  Aboukir,  and  StUlef  (12,000  tons)  were 
delayed,  but  are  in  hand.  Four  others  are  in  the  programme  of 
1898-99,  two  (the  Ewryahis  and  BacchanU)  being  of  the  Creeey 
class  and  two  of  a  superior  type.  The  supplemental  programme 
of  July  1898  includes  four  other  like  cruisers.  Of  second-class 
cruisers,  the  Arrogant  class  includes  four  (one  completed  and 
the  others  well  advanced),  and  the  modified  Taiboi  class  three 
cruisers,  which  have  been  delayed.  In  all  ninety-six  destroyers 
were  to  have  been  completed,  or  ordered  in  1897-98,  but  there 
has  been  some  delay.  The  supplementary  programme  includes 
twelve  others. 

The  following  table  shows  the  effective  fighting  strength 
of  the  British  Navy,  ships  in  course  of  construction  or  planned 
being  given  in  separate  columns.  No  uniform  classification  of 
the  vessels  of  various  navies  exists,  but  the  table  given  is 
based  upon  a  useful  system  adopted  in  the  Naval  Annual,  It 
should  be  observed  that  seven  first-class  battleships  (the 
*  Adndrale ')  will  soon  drop  into  the  second  class.  In  the  third 
class  are  included  the  old  battleships  which  have  latterly  been 
counted  unsatisfactorily  as  first-class  armoured  cruisers.  Ineffec- 
tive vessels  we  excludeid  from  the  table. 


— 

Launched 
Jan.  1899 

BuUdioff 
orprctJected 

Battieshipe,  lit  Class   . 
„          2nd  Claaa  . 
„          8rd  Class  . 
Coast  defence  ships 
Crnisen,  Armonred 
„        Ist  Class 
„        2nd  Class 

85 
7 

18 
14 
9 
80 
58 

4n 

10 

12 
o 
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completing  are :  12  battleshipa,  16  first-class  oruisetii,  6  second- 
class  cruisers,  10  Udrd-class  cruisers,  6  sloops,  4  twin-screw 
gunboats,  41  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  and  a  royal  yacht. 

There  are  1 1  vessels  which  are  subsidised  by  the  Admiralty 
as  'Reserved  Merchant  Crtiisers,'  in  addition  to  many  others 
which  are  held  at  disposition,  and  marked  for  preferential 
employment,  without  subvention.  The  subsidized  vessels  are 
the  Campania  and  Luccmia  (Ounard  Company),  Himalaya, 
AuBiraUay  Victoria,  and  Arcadia  (P.  k  O.  Company)^  Majettie 
and  Teutonic  (White  Star  line),  and  EmpreBS  qf  India,  Empre$8 
of  Chma,  and  Emprees  qf  Japan  (Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company)^ 

111  January,  1899,  there  were  164  ships  in  commission > 
exclusive  of  gunboats,  small  craft,  the  coastguard  and  portguard 
ships,  and  a  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  training  service 
and  as  harbour  and  dep6t  ships.  The  various  stations  of  the 
squadrons  are  the  Mediterranean,  Channel^  North  America  and 
West  Indies,  South-East  Coast  of  America,  Pacific,  Cape  and 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  East  Indies,  China,  and  Australia. 

The  vessels  were  thus  distributed  in  January  1899  : — 


Mediterranean  and  Bed  Sea     . 

88 

Australia 

.     12 

Channel  Squadron  .        « 

14 

Sonth-fiast  coast  of  America 

4 

North  America  and  West  Indies 

12 

Particular  Service     . 

.     11 

East  Indies     «        «        .        . 

9 

Surveying  Service     . 
Training  Squadron    .        « 

9 

China 

2S 

4 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  West 

AMca          .... 

16 

Pacific 

7 

Total      . 

.  164 

The  following  tabulated  list  of  battleships,  coast  and  port  defence  vessels, 
and  principal  cruisers  of  the  British  Navy,  built,  building  and  i)rojected, 
requires  a  few  words  of  explanation.  The  order  of  shi^  is  chronological.  In 
the  first  list,  the  ships  of  which  the  names  are  in  italics  are  coast  defence  or 
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2 

Name 

• 
1 

H 

Arauunent 

II 

n 

MinoUtir 

3  ,18«8 

10,600 

it  12-toli ;  4  4Mn.,  And  8  3.pr.  Q.F. 
14  IS-ton ;  2  6-ton ;  8  8-pr.  Q.  P. 
17  12-ton ;  2-20.pr. ;  10  3-pr.  Q<F. 

2 

6,000 

120 

Aehilltti 

S  llM8 

9,820 

H 

2 

6,000 

12-7 

Aginoourt     . 

S    1865 

10|600 

H 

2 

6,000    12-0  1 

8    18«6 

7,6«) 

6 

10  8-in.,  4  6-in.,  6  4-ln. :  4  6-pr.  g.F. 

4 

4,000 

12-4  1 

Northamberland  8  |18M 

10,780 

H 

7  12.ton  :  20  9-ton ;  12  smaUer 

2- 

6,660 

12*0, 

Manardi       « 

3 

1868 

8,820 

10 

/4  2&-ton;  2  12-ton;  1  6l-ton;  4  12-pr.V 
\               •ndWslpr.Q.P.                 / 

2 

8,000 

14-0 

Hercnles 

3 

1868 

8,680 

9 

|818.ton;212|.ton;  4  6i-ton:  28Q.F.| 

10 12-ton ;  8 4-in. ;  4  6»pf.,  A 6  8-pr.  Q.F. 

10  12-ton :  6  4-in. ;  4  6-pr.  Q.F- 
10  Ift-ton ;  4  6.in. :  4  20.pr. ;  4  ^^^  *^^V. 

4 

8,500 

14-6  1 

AiuUdouB    . 

8 

1869 

6,010 

8 

4 

4,880 

11-6  1 

Iiii1]i«i1ile     . 

8 

1860 

6,010 

8 

4 

4,830 

12-6 

InmOuke    . 

8 

1870 

6,010 

8 

4 

8,520 

12-4  1 

Bvidiiire 

— 

1870 

4,010 

11 

2  96.ton ;  2  6-ton ;  4  6-pr. 
10  12-ton  1  8  4-in.;  4  6-pr.  4  4J            F. 

2 

3,060 

12-8  1 

e  h 

8 

1870 

6,910 

8- 

4 

4,910 

12-6, 

e  h 

THomph 

3 

1870 

6,640 

8 

1012-ton;4  6-in.;8  6-p]f.  A8J            F. 

4 

5,110 

12-6  1 

Solten. 

8 

1870 

9,290 

9 

818.ton;412Hon:790pr.,4(            F. 

4 

8,000 

18-7  1 

2 

1871 

9,880 

14 

4  29.ton ;  6  6-pr.  h  8  8-pr. 

4 

7,000 

14-0 

.. 

1871 

3,660 

10 

4  18-ton ;  4  3.pr.  Q.F. 

_ 

1,660 

9-9 

Oteltofft. 

— 

1871 

4,010 

14 

2  26-ton;  8  6-pr.Q.F. 

2 

2,870 

11-0 

w0fyofi  • 

— 

1871 

8,660 

10 

418-ton;  4  8-pr.  Q.F. 

— 

1,670 

9-9 

fie«a<«  . 

— 

1871 

8,660 

10 

418*ton;  4  8-pr.  Q.F. 

— 

1,760 

9-9 

ffydro  . 

_ 

1871 

8,660 

10 

418.ton;  4  8-pr.  Q.F. 

m^ 

1,470 

9-9 

Tliimderer 

2 

1872 

9,880 

14 

4  29.ton ;  6  6^pr.  A  8  8.pr.  Q.F. 

2 

7,000 

13-4 

lfcl|wr«  . 

.      -   1872 

6,440 

14 

2  22-ton ;  2  6-in. ;  4  6-pr.  h  6  S-pr.  Q.F. 
4  38-ton ;  2  12-ton ;  6  6-pr.  A  8  S-pr.  Q.F. 

4 

6,000 

14-0 

Neptane 

8   1874 

9,310 

18 

2 

8,000 

14-2 

8apert>. 

3  .1876 

9,170 

12 

16 18-ton ;  64.in. ;  6 6-pr.  A  103'pr.  Q.F. 

4 

6,000 

16  0 

AlexAndia 

2  Il875 

9,490 

12 

/8 18-ton ;  4  22-ton ;  64.in. ;  4  6.pr.  h  6\ 
\                        8-pt.  Q.P.                         / 

4 

8,610 

14-8 

Dradnotight 

2  |l875 

10,890 

14 

4  38^ton ;  6  6-pr.  A  2  3.pr.  Q.F. 

2 

8,210 

13-7 

i 

InHexibla 

2  |1876 

11,880 

24 

4  80-ton  ;  8  4-in. ;  4  6.pr.  A  2  8-pr.  Q.F. 
/4  26-ton;  4  18*ton ;  6 4-in. ;  4  6-pr.  A  2\ 
\                        ».pr.  Q.F.                         / 

4  25-ton;  6  6-pr.Q.F. 

4  26-ton;  6  6.pr.  Q.F. 

4 

8,010 

12-8 

T^«I»lVB 

8   1876 

8,640 

11 

2 

7,000 

13-8 

BeUeiaU 

-» 

1876 

4,870 

12 

2 

8,200 

11-9 

OrUm    . 

«^ 

187» 

4,870 

12 

4 

8,900 

11-9 

.« 

1879 

8,660 

18 

4  88-ton ;  2  6.ton ;  6  6-pr.  A  8  S-pr.  Q.F. 

2 

6,860 

121 

*  I 

4^     . 

_ 

1880 

8,660 

18 

4  88-ton ;  2  5.ton ;  6  6-pr.  Q.F. 

2 

6,000 

121 

ConqiMror 
Bduinbiash 

3 

1881 

6,200 

12 

2  46-ton  ;  4  6-ton ;  6  6-pr.  Q.F. 

6 

6,000 

15-6 

I 

2 

1882 

9,420 

18 

4  464on;  6  6-ton;  46.pr.  A  103-pr.  Q.F. 

2 

7,600 

16-5 

I 

Colossus 

2 

1882 

9,420 

18 

4  45-ton ;  6  6-ton ;  4  O-pr.  A 10  S-pr.  Q.F. 

2 

7,500 

16-6 

br 

Comngwood 

1 

1882 

9,600 

18 

4  45-ton ;  6  6-ton ;  4  6-pr.  A  10  3-pr.  Q.F. 

2 

9,600  ;  16-5 

kzr 

Bodner 

1 

Il884 

10.800 

18 

^1  69-ton ;  3  67-ton ;  6  6.to« ;  12  6-pr.  A\ 

4 

11.500 

ll6-7 
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Pi 

Name 

1 

ii 

ia|- 

Armament 

II 

ll!l! 

O 

bar 

J 

^f 

|w8. 

&^ 

Reven^ 

1892 

14,150 

18 

/  4  67-ton ;  10  6-in.  Q.F. ;  16  6-pr.  4  12^ 
\                       8.pr.  Q.P.                       f 
i  4  29-ton :  10  4-7-in.  Q.F. ;  8  6.pr.  A  12\ 
\                       S-pr.  Q.F.                       / 

18,000 

17-1 

tor 

Centurion     . 

1892 

10,500 

12 

13,000 

181 

bar 

Barfleor 

1898 

10,500 

12 

Do.                     Do. 

13,000 

18t 

bar 

Benown 

1895 

12,350 

10 

/  4  29-ton  ;  10  6-in.  Q.F.  ;  14  12-pr.,  4  \ 
\                     12S.pr7Q.F.                       / 
4  12-in. ;  12  6-in.  Q.F. ;  80  smaUer  Q.F. 

10,000 

181 

bar 

Magnlfloent  . 
Mijettie 

1894 

14,900 

14 

12,000 

175 

bar 

1895 

14,900 

14 

Do.                     Do. 

12,000 

17-5 

bar 

Prince  Qeorse 

1895 

14,900 

14 

Do.                     Do. 

12,000 

17-S 

bar 

Vietorious    . 

1895 

14,900 

14 

Do.                     Do. 

12,000 

17-5 

bar 

Jnpiter 

1895 

14,900 

14 

Do.                     Do. 

12,000 

17* 

bar 

COMX    .         . 

1896 

14,900 

14 

Do.                     Do. 

12,000 

17* 

bar 

HMinitel 

1896 

14,900 

14 

Do.                     Do. 

12,000 

17:5 

bar 

lUoatrious    . 

1896 

14,900 

14 

Do..                   Do. 

12,000 

17-5 

bar 

Man     . 

1896 

14,900 

14 

Do.                     Do. 

12,000 

17-5 

bar 

Canopua 

1897 

12,950 

12 

4  IS-in. ;   12  6-in.  Q.F. ;  18  smaller 
Q.F.,  te. 

18,500 

18-75 

bar 

Ocean  . 

1898 

12,950 

12 

Do.                    Do. 

13,600 

18-75 

bar 

Goliath 

1898 

12,950 

12 

Do.                     Do. 

13,600 

18-75 

bar 

Albion 

1896 

12,950 

12 

Do.                     Do. 

13,600 

18-7> 

bar 

Formidable  . 

1898 

14,700 

4  12-in. ;  12  6-in.  Q.F. ;  SO  smaller  Q.F. 

— 

15.000 

18-« 

bar 

Irresistible  . 

1898 

14,700 

— 

Do.                     Do. 

— 

15,000 

18i) 

bar 

Glory  . 

12,960 

12 

Do.                     Do. 

13,500 

18-75 

bar 

Vengeance   . 
Implacable   . 

._ 

12,950 

12 

Do.                     Do. 

18,600 

18-75 

bar 

_ 

14,700 

_ 

Do.                     Do. 

— 

15,000 

18-0 

bar 

London . 

_ 

14,700 

— 

Do.                     Do. 

— 

15,000 

18-0 

bar 

Venerable     . 

.. 

14,700 

— 

Do.                     Do. 

— 

15,000 

180 

bar 

Bulwark 

_> 

14,700 

_ 

Do.                     Do. 

— 

15,000 

18-^ 

bar 

4  Unnamed  . 

— 

14,000 

~~ 

Ordered. 

*~ 

~" 

— 

Also  the  port-defence  vessels  Magdala  (3,340  tons),  Ahysnnia 
(2,910  tons),  and  Cwherus  (3,480  tons),  on  Indian  and  Colonial 
stations. 

FiBST  Class  and  othxb  Cbuisbbs. 


Name 


ImpfMeuie 
Warspite    . 

Undaunted 

AustialU  . 
Nardssus  . 
Orlando 
Aurora 
GftUtea 
Immortality 
Blake 
Blenheim  . 


Armament 


(  4  24-ton ;  10  O-in. :  4  6-pr.  4  4  3-pr. 

f  4  22.toii ;  10  O-ln. ;  4  6-pr.  4  4  3.pr. 

/  2  22-ton ;   10  64n.';  6  6-pr.  4  10 
\  3-pr.  Q.F. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 
2 22  ton;  10 64n. ;  16 S-pr.  Q.V 

Do.  i 


H 

III 

6 

10,000 

6 

10,000 

4 

8,500 

Do. 

8,600 

DO. 

8,500 

Da 

8,500 

Do. 

8,500 

Do. 

8,600 

Da 

8,600 

4 

20,000 

Da 

20,000 

16-7  I 

16-7  I 

18*6  I 

18-5  f 
18-6  1 
18-6  ! 
18*5 
18-5 
18-5 
S2-0 
S2D 
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f 

Nuns 

a 

B 

i 

|l 

Armament 

HP? 

Ill 

/ 

'  Sdgv        .       . 

-  ,„  !  /  SSt-ton;  lOS-tn.  4.F. ;  12«-pr.  *  \ 

4 

12,000 

19-7 

BndTmion . 

Do. 

12,000 

19;7 

Hawke       .       . 

7,860  1                                Do. 

Do. 

12,000 

19-7 

Boyal  Arthur    . 

7,700 

/  1  2S-ton ;  12  6-in.  Q.F. ;  12  6.pr.  4  \ 
1                     68-Kr.  Q.P.                     / 

4 

12,000 

19-5 

Crescent    . 

7,700 

Do. 

12,000 

19-5 

St.  George. 

7,700 

/  2  22.ton ;  10  6-in.  Q.F. ;  12  6-pr.  4  \ 
1                      5  8.pkQ.P.                      ) 

Do. 

12,000 

19-5 

Oibralter   . 

00 

Do. 

12,000 

19-5 

.  Or&fton 

M 

Da 

Do. 

12,000 

19-7 

Theeens 

50 

Do. 

Do. 

12,000 

19-7 

BdipM       . 

00 

5 6-in.  Q.F. ;  6  4-7.in. ;  and  smaller  Q.F. 

0,600 

195 

Minerva     . 

00 

Do. 

9,600 

19-5 

T»lbot 

00 

Do. 

9,600 

19-5 

Diana 

00 

Do. 

9,600 

19-S 

Jono  . 

00 

Do. 

9,600 

19-5 

^ 

Venna 

00 

Do. 

9,600 

19  5 

1^ 

Fowerftil    . 
Terrible      . 

14,200 
14,900 

f  2»-2-in. ;  126.in.  Q.P. ;  18 12.pr.  4  \ 
I                    12  8.^Q.F.                    / 

25,000 
25,000 

22(] 
22C 

M 

Dido  . 

5,600 

6  e-in.  Q.F. ;  6  4-7-in.  and  smaller  Q.F. 

0,600 

19-5 

1 

Doris. 

5,000 

Do. 

9,600 

19C 

Isis     .       • 

5,000 

Do. 

9,600 

195 

Porioos 

5,750 

/  4  0-in.  Q.F. ;  64-7.in.  Q.F. ;  0  12-pr.  \ 
1             Q.F.;8  8mallQ.P.                 / 

10,000 

19C 

Gladiator  . 

5,760 

Do. 

^^'iSJ 

19*(] 

VindictiTe . 

5  750 

Do. 

10,000 

19-5 

5,750 

Do. 

10,000 

19-5 

Hemiee     . 

5,600 

Do. 

9,600 

19-5 

Hyadnth  . 

5,600 

Do. 

9,600 

19-5 

Highflier  . 

5,600 

Do. 

9,600 

195 

Diadem     . 

11,000 

166-in.Q.F.  ;1412.pr.  Q.F.;  20  small  Q.F. 

^!'SX 

20C 

11,000 

16,500 

20{ 

Niobe 

11,000 

Do. 

^2'^ 

205 

Boropa     . 

11,000 

Do. 

^S'SX 

205 

Spartiate  . 

11,000 

4  8.in.,  12  Oin.,  14 12-pr.4  20  small  all  Q.F. 

16,500 

20-5 

Argonaut . 

,- ,  11,000 

Do. 

16,600 

20-5 

Arophitrite 

1898'  11,000 

Do. 

16,500 

20*5 

^    Ariadne    . 

1  — 

11,000 

Do. 

3 

16,000 

20  •£ 

/ 

Oressy 

12,000 

2  9-2-in. ;  12  O-in.  Q.F. ;  14  12-pr.  Q.F. 

— 

21,000 

21  t 

•O 

Hogue 



12,000 

Do. 

— 

21,000 

21  •( 

s 

Abouklr    . 

-_ 

12,000 

Do. 

— 

21,000 

21  •( 

o) 

8utl^ 



12,000 

Do. 

— 

21,000 

21  •( 

B) 

Enryalus  . 

— 

12.000 

Do. 

— 

21,000 

21  •( 

-\ 

Bacchante 

__ 

12,000 

Do. 

— 

21,000 

21  •( 

S  Unnamed 

j  

14,100 

2  9-2.in. ;  16  6.in.  Q.F. ;  14  12.pr.  Q.F. 

— 

80,000 

28-( 

\ 

'    4  Unnamed 

I  — 

— 

Design  not  settled.                                  '  —  '     —     '  — 
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Their  heavy  armament,  howeyer,  is  less  powerful,  and  their  armour  is  reduced 
in  thickness. 

The  Sanaumt  built  at  Pembroke,  as  part  of  the  programme  of  1892-98, 
is  of  another  type.  She  is  described  as  an  improTea  Centmicn,  and  has  a 
greater  displaocanent  (12,850  tons)  than  that  type.  She  is  armed  with  fonr- 
10-in.  breechloading  guns,  carried  in  two  barbettes  and  mounted  similariy 
to  those  in  the  Centurion,  Her  secondary  armament  is  extremely  powerful, 
including  ten  6-in.  quick-firing  guns,  ei^ht  12-pounder  quick-firers,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  smaller  quick-finng  guns.  In  the  protection  of  this 
secondary  armament  the  arranffements  in  the  Benown  are  more  efficient  than 
those  in  any  preoedins  battleship.  The  hull  armour  is  arranged  on  an 
entirely  different  principle  from  that  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  Centurion, 
and  associated  with  a  different  arrangement  of  the  protective  deck. 

•»The  nine  battleships  of  the  MaieUic  type  are  the  largest  war-vessels 
yet  afloat  with  the  exception  of  the  Italia  and  Lepanto.  The  following 
are  their  characteristics :  length  890  feet,  extreme  beam  78  feet, 
mean  draught  28  feet,  displacement  14,900  tons.  With  natural  draught 
on  the  eight  hours'  contractor's  trial,  there  is  a  mean  speed  of  16}  knots  ; 
and  with  moderate  forced  draU|ght  a  maximwn  speed  of  171  to  17^  knots. 
The  armament  includes  four  12-inch  KL.  guns  of  new  type  mounted  in  pairs ; 
twelve  6-inch  Q.F.  ;  sixteen  12-poundeT8  Q.F.  new  type;  and  twelve 
3-pounders  Q.F.  There  are  also  five  torpedo  dischaiges  for  18-inoh  torpedoes, 
four  of  these  beiuff  submerged.  In  the  general  disposition  of  the  armament 
the  arrangement  of  the  Eoydt  Sovereign  class  has  been  followed.  There  are, 
however,  certain  important  differences.  The  12-inch  guns  mounted  in 
strongly  armoured  barbettes  have  their  mountinffs  so  arranged  that  they  can 
be  loaded  in  any  position  by  manual  power,  wnile  the  proved  advantages 
obtainable  with  hydraulic  power  and  fixed  loading  stations  are  retained. 
Strong  armoured  shields  are  fitted  to  the  turntables  and  revolve  with  the 
nms.  The  protection  of  the  6-inch  Q.F.  fpaiA  is  carried  out  more  thorouj^hly 
than  in  the  Boyal  Sovereign  class,  involvinjor  considerable  additional  weight. 

The  ships  of  the  Ca/nopus  class  are  smaSer,  displacing  only  12,900  tons, 
but  they  carry  four  12-inoh  ffuns,  and  twelve  6-inoh,  and  eighteen  smaller 
quick-firers,  and  are  intended  for  a  speed  of  1875  Imots.  In  all  there  are 
six  of  them  built  and  building. 

The  later  battleships,  of  the  Formidable  class,  are  improvements  upon 
the  colossal  Majesties,  llie  speed  of  18  knots  is  half  a  knot  greater,  and 
thouffh  the  armament  is  the  same  in  character  it  is  more  powerral,  the  new 
6-inca  Yickers  gun  b^g  used.  The  protection  of  Harveved  steel  is  very 
sufficient     The  Formidable  has  Belleville  water-tube  boilers.     The  four 
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and  neat  interest  attended  the  trials.  Daring  thirty  hours,  with 
5,000  horse-power,  they  steamed  respectively  at  14*33  and  18*43  knots, 
and  with  18,000  horse-power  at  20*6  and  20*96  knots,  while  during  fonr 
hours,  with  25,000  horse-power,  the  speeds  were  21*8  and  22*41  Knots, 
a  strong  wind  blowing  at  the  time.  The  characteristics  of  the  other 
first-claas,  and  of  the  more  important  seoond-class  cruisers,  will  be  gleaned 
from  the  preceding  table.  Their  armament  is  very  strong  and  care- 
fully protected,  and  theyhave  high  freeboard,  the  bow  and  stern  chasers  being 
well  above  the  water.  Their  vital  parts  are  beneath  a  4-in.  curved  steel  deck, 
associated  with  many  watertight  compartments.  Their  coal-bunker  capacity 
is  8,000  tons. 

The  new  second-class  cruisers  of  the  ArrogaifU  class  have  armoured  bows  and 
great  manoeuvring  power,  but  they  have  been  criticised  on  the  ground  of 
defective  spoed  and  armament.  Of  the  new  destroyers  three  are  experimental 
boats  of  32  and  88  knots,  while  a  fourth  is  fitted  with  the  new  steam  turbine. 


Produotion  and  Indnttry. 
I.  Agriculture. 

In  1876  the  number  of  owners  of  less  than  an  acre  of  land  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  ezclnsive  of  the  metropolis,  was  oflGicially 
returned  at  852,408;  of  owners  of  more  than  an  acre  at 
321,386 ;  total  number  of  owners,  1,173,794.  The  whole  extent 
of  land  accounted  for  in  the  returns  was,  however,  five-and-a- 
half  millions  of  acres  less  than  the  area  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
all  common  and  waste  lands,  as  well  as  the  metropolis  and  the 
lands  of  owners  of  less  than  an  acre,  having  been  excluded 
from  the  survey. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  surface  in 
each  section  of  Great  Britain  in  percentages  of  the  total  acreage  of 
each  section : — 
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- 

1874 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

Cheat  Britain: 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Corn  crops 

9,481,490 

7,400,227 

7,416,690 

7,457,061 

7,400,836 

Green  crops      . 

8,681,276 

3,226,762 

3,258,691 

3,189,608 

3,188,621 

Flax 

9,394 

2,023 

1,796 

1,419 

902 

Hops       . 

66,806 

68,940 

64,249 

60,868 

49,735 

Small  fruit      . 

— 

74,547 

76,246 

69,792 

69,753 

Bare  fallow,  &c 

660,206 

475,650 

432,376 

384,767 

362,094 

Clover  and  ma- 

' 

ture  grasses  . 

4,340,742 

4,729,801  1  4,595,987 

4,863,808 

4,911,189 

Permanent  pas- 

ture 

13,178,412 

16,610,563 

16,726,476 

16,512,868 

16,559,602 
Number 

Live  stock  :— 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Horses   . 

1,311,739 

1,646,228 

1,662,507 

1,626,424 

1,617,160 

Cattle    . 

6,125,491 

6,854,836 

6,493,682 

6,500,497 

6,622,364 

Sheep     . 

30,818,941 

25,792,195 

26,705,329 

26,840,440  26,743,194 

Pigs       . 

2,422,832 

2,884,481 

2,878,801 

2,342,802 

2,451,595 

Iraand: 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Com  crops 

1,901,508 

1,439,053 

1,420,721 

1,407,846     1,390,941 

Green  crops 

1,853,362 

1,161,582 

1,147,717 

1,115,409  1  1,105,026 

Flax 

106,886 

95,202 

72,301 

45,676          84,489 

Bare  fallow,  &c. 

12,187 

18,506 

18,280 

20,150 

16,867 

Clover,  &maturej 

grasses.        .1 

1,285,857     1,819,660 

1,251,490     1,252,889 

Permanent         i 

12,878,244 

1 

pasture         J 

Number 

11,189,018 
Number 

11,216,439 

11,884,279  11,890,950 

t 

Live  stock :— 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Horses   . 

468,089 

657,139 

653,320        634,133 

513,788 

Cattle    . 

4,118,113 

4,358,041  .  4,407,741  1  4,463,935  I  4,486,242 

Sheep     . 

4,437,613 

3,914,855  1  4,080,694  |  4,157,681     4,287,274 

Pigs       .        . 

1,096,494 

1,338,454 

1,405,608 

1,827,226 

1,263,682 
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Tear 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oat. 

Beans 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Turnips 

IrOmnd: 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres    i 

1874 

188.711 

212,230 

1,480,186 

9,646 

1,766 

892,421 

388,487  1 

1894 

49,342 

164,780 

1,264,818 

2,784 

401 

717,120 

311,294  , 

1805 

86,682 

in,660 

1,216,401 

2,364 

498 

710,486 

813,281 

1896 

87.919 

178,014 

1,193,604 

1,177 

318 

706,662 

808,494 

1897 

46,880 

170,634 

1,176,467 

1,377 

440 

6n.766 

308,942 

1898 

62.862 

168,151 

1,165,206 

i.n. 

537 

664,912 

806,936 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  produce  of  each  of  the 
principal  crops  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  thousands  of 
bushels  and  tons  for  the  years  named : — 


Great  BriUln 

1 

Ireland 

Description  of  Crops 

i 

1 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 
1,000 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1   1.000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

Bushls. 

Bushls. 

Bushls. 

Bushls.  Bushls. 

Bushls. 

Bushls. 

BusMs. 

Wheat    . 

87,176 

67,063 

64.940 

78,029      1,632 

1,109 

1,194 

1,366 

Barley  and  Berc    . 

68,661 

70,776 

66,814 

68,062      6,306 

6,878 

7,060 

6,799 

Oats       .        .        .       . 

122,149 

114,016 

116,847 

118,921    56,400 

62,328 

48,844 

46,709 

Beans     .... 

6,556 

6,437 

6.603 

—  ,       112 

—  1         10 

71 

64 

47 

Peas       .        .        . 

4,720 

4,970 

6.280 

12 

8 

10 

•fons 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 
Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Potatoes 

3,593 

3,562 

2,608 

— 

1,878 

3,472 

2,701 

1,49S 

Turnips  and  Swedes 

24,730 

28,264 

26,652  1      — 

4,279 

4,491 

4.783 

4,134 

The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  average  yield  per  acre 
of  the  principal  crops  : — 


Great  Britain 

Ireland 

Description  of  Crops 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

Bushhi. 

BnshUi. 

Bushls. 

Bushls. 

Bushls. 

Bushls. 

Bushls. 

Bushls. 

Wheat    .... 

26-23 

33-68 

29-08 

84-74 

3104 

30-36 

31-41 

28-69 

Barley  and  Bere    . 

31-69 

38-68 

32-82 

85-75 

88-27 

37-12 

40-65 

33-98 

Oats       ...        . 

37-06 

36-83 

88-49 

40-76 

44-15 

48  02 

40-92 

39-75 

Beans     .... 

22-91 

26-66 

28-88 

— 

40-28 

30-84 

80-43 

84-49 

Peas       ...        . 

22-61 

25-35 

27-66 

— 

25-54 

24-89 

25-40 

23-72 
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Number  of  Agrionltnnl  Holdings  in  eaob  Class 

Percentage  of  Holdings 

Classification  of 
Holdings 

land 

Wales 

Soot, 
land 

Great 
Britain 

land' 

Wales 

Scot- 
land 

Great 
Britain 

Ab 

ove  1  ao.  not  above  5  ac. 
,6          „         20  „ 
,    20         „          50  „ 
,    50         „        100,, 
,  100          „         800  „ 
,  800          ;,         500  , 
,  500          „      1,000  „ 
,1,000         .        .        . 

No. 
87,055 
108,145 
62,446 
46,574 
60,881 
11,112 
i  8,942 
524 

No. 

10,763 

18,569 

12,400 

10,217 

7,896 

886 

54 

8 

No. 

20,160 

23,104 

10,817 

9,834 

12,968 

2,070 

620 

76 

No. 
117,968 
149,818 
85,668 
66,625 
81,246 
18.668 
4,616 
603 

7. 

22-90 

28-45 

16-42 

12-25 

15-88 

2-92 

1-04 

0-14 

17-85 

80-80 

20-57 

16-95 

1310 

0'64 

0-09 

.•00 

7. 

25-30 

29-01 

13-58 

12-85 

16-28 

2-60 

0-78 

0-10 

28-80 

16-47 

1«-81 

16-62 

2-61 

0-89 

0-12 

Total  .        .        . 

380,179 

60,288    79,639 

520,106 

100-00  !  100-00  j  100-00  '  100-00 

The  acreage   of  Agricultural  Holdings  in  each  class,  and  percentage  of 
acreage  of  Holdings  were  : — 


Acreage  of  Agricoltoral  Holdings  in  each  Class 

Classification  of 

England 

Wales 

Scot- 

Great 

Bng.  w.i^.  1  Scot-  Great ' 

Holdings 

land 

BriUin 

land  ^»>«»lland 

Britn. 

Acres 

B 

Acres 

Acres 

7.    '    7.   1   7. 

7o  i 

Above  1  ac.  not  above  6  ac. 

265,268 

38 

-T91 

366,792 

1-07,     1-26;     1-85 

1-13 

„      6         „           20  „ 

1,210,716 

67 

i     m 

1,667,647 

4-87  i    7-44'     6-02 

6-12I 

»    20 

50  „ 

2,077,958 

57 

1        !66 

2,864,976 

8*86'  14-93'    7*42 

8-79 1 

„    60 

100,, 

8,408,761 

65 

^       177 

.4,885,208 

13-70    26  40,  14-96 

16-00 

»ioo 

300,, 

110,434,138 

69 

2,1       !07 

13,875,914 

42-00    43-64 

45-01 

42-59 

„  300 

500,, 

:  4,188,651 

25 

7        69 

5,113.946 

16-861     6-04 

16-98 

16-70' 

„  600 

.      1.000  .. 

!  2,570,684 

18 

1        \Si 

8,001,184 

10-86      116 

8-18 

9-21 

„  1,000         .        .        . 

698,517 

25 

1        10 
4,894,466 

801,852 

2-79.    0-14 

2-18 

2-46 

Total 

.        .        . 

24,844,688 

82,677,613 

10000, 100-00 

10000 

100  00, 

Of  the  520,106  holdings  oyer  one  acre  in  size,  439,405  were  rented  hy  the 
occupiers  ;  61,014  were  owned  by  the  occupiers  ;  19,687  were  partly  rented 
and  partly  owned.  The  acreage  rented  and  the  acreage  owned  by  occupiers 
were  as  follows : — 
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The  chazijges  in  the  number  and  acreage  of  holdings  between  1885  and  1895 
are  shown  in  fire  categories,  thus  : — 


HoUings  iA  Great  Britain 

1886 

1806 

5     to    50  Acres 

50      „  100     „ 

100      „  800     „ 

300      „  600     „ 

Over  500      „ 

Total  . 

No. 

282,955 

64,715 

79,578 

18,875 

5,489 

Acreage 
4,481,364 
4,746,520 
13,658,495 
5,241,168 
4,029,848 

82,167,880 

No.              Acreage 

285,481         4,582,628 

66,625  1       4,885,208 

81,245:     18,875,914 

13,568        5,118,945 

1      5,219  '      8,808,086 

896,607 

402,138'     82,210,721 

1                1 

Of  holdings  of  one  to  five  acres  (both  included)  there  were  in  Great 
Britain  in  1835,  135,786  with  an  acreage  of  889,677  acres ;  in  1895,  184,677 
with  a  total  of  888,501  acres. 

The  total  number  of  holdings  of  one  acre  and  under  (stated  to  be  only 
approximate)  is  put  at  579,133  (37,143  acre  plots,  and  541,990  of  smaller 
sue).  Of  these  there  are  returned  as  allotments  detached  fh>m  cottages 
20,434  acre  plots,  and  488,650  smaller  holdings  (465,005  in  1890,  and 
357,795  in  1886). 

The  gross  estimated  rental  of  the  agricultural  land  of  Endand  and  Wales 
is  26,881,783/.,  and  the  rateable  value  24,565»075/.,  while  of  buildings,  ftc, 
not  agricultural,  the  gross  estimated  rental  is  172,347,123/.,  and  the  rateable 
value  140,847,206/. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  holdings,  by  classes,  for  each 
povince  of  Ireland,  in  1896  and  1897,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
ktter  year : — 


Number  and  CUadflcation  of  Holdings 

Not 

eseeedlng 

laere 

Above  1 

and  not 

exceeding 

6aeree 

Above  6 
and  not 
exceeding 
16  acres 

Above  15 
and  not 

exceeding 
80  acres 

Above  80 

and  not 

exceeding 

60  acres 

T   .^^^                  /1896 
Lemster                 j^g^y 

if«T.«*^                  /1896 
Munstcr                  j^j^^ 

TTi  ._                     /1896 
Ulster   .        .         |i8^7 

Connaught    .         {{H^ 

Total  of  Ireland     jJ^^J 

Increase  or  decrease         / 
1      in  1897      .        .         \ 

19,816 
21,015 
17,435 
17,412 
17.067 
17,446 
6,490 
6,316 

17,744 
17,688 
11,121 
11,249 
20,804 
20,604 
12,552 
12,639 

26,601 
25,411 
18,975 
19,182 
64,881 
63,884 
46,476 
46,637 

21,931 
21,996 
24,170 
24,069 
53,606 
53,567 
88,605 
33,686 

16,287 
16,152 
22,148 
22,198 
24,910 
25,098 
11,715 
11,638 

74,005 
74,081 

60,807 
62,189 

62,221 
62,030 

155,333 
155,064 

183,211 
133,808 

Increase 
1,882 

Decrease 
191 

Decrease 
269 

Increase  i  Increase 

1          97   1          76 
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Provinces 

Above  60 
and  not 

exceeding 
100  acres 

Above  100 
and  not 
exceeding 
200  acres 

Above  200 

and  not 

exceeding 

500  acres 

Above  600 
acres 

Total 

Leinster                  {}8»« 
Munster        .         jjgj^ 

ni,t«r                     /1896 
Ulster  .        .         jjgjy 

■Connaught    .         {j8»« 

14,081 
14,010 
22,449 
22,526 
14,856 
14,416 
6,407 
6,502 

6,892 
6,894 
9,180 
9,266 
8,717 
8,699 
8,208 
8,182 

2,821 
2,814 
2,741 
2,704 
1,081 
1,032 
1,704 
1,695 

412 
415 
874 
884 
272 
268 
492 
496 

124,384 
125,345 
128,588 
128,930 
200,048 
200,009 
122,649 
122,691 

ToUl  of  Ireland     |  J^J^ 

57,248 
57,454 

22,997 
23,041 

8,297 
8,245 

1,550 
1,563 

575,664 
576,975 

Increase  or  decrease         / 
in  1897       .        .         \ 

Increase 
211 

Increase 
44 

Decrease 
52 

Increase 
13 

Increase 
1,811 

In  1890  the  total  nnmber  of  occupiers  was  524,210 ;  in  1896,  583,048  ;  in 
1897,  583,514. 


n.  FiSHBRIBS. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  fish  landed  on  the  coasts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  ^ve  years  have  been : — 


- 

1894 

Tons 
851,198 
809.488 
41,796 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

England  and  Wales  . 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Tons 
868,179 
806.858 
84,900 

Tons 
877,584 
806,907 
42,108 

Tons 
897,806 
250,087 
40,941 

Tons 
404.002 
827,261 
46,668 
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The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  fish  (in  tons)  conveyed  inland  by 
railway  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  last  five  yean. 


- 

1808 

1894 

1896 

1890 

1897 

England   and 

Wales 
Scotland 
Ireland 

Total 

828,801 

101,737 

9,290 

382,619 
99,768 
10,218 

388,298 

101,646 

10,223 

355,116 

107,202 

11,088 

352,235 

105,001 

10,894 

439,828 

442,595 

445,167 

473,406 

468,130 

The  net  imx>orts  (ezclusiye  of  re-ezportaX  and  the. exports  of  fish,  fresh 
and  cured,  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  : — 


- 

1894 

1895 

101,535 
2,453,676 
2,282,406 
1,626,889 

1896 

1897 

Net  imports    .        .  Tons 

f>         »«          .        .       £ 

ExporU                            £ 

„        herrings  only     £ 

112,116 
2,171,060 
2,053,179 
1,456,246 

113,769 
2.636,511 
2,007,505 
1,328,662 

103,071 
2,808,381 
2,037,794 
1,364,374 

1 

III.  Mining  and  Metals. 

The  following  tables  give  a  general  summary  of  the  mineral 
produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1897.  The  first  table  relates 
to  the  metallic  minerals  and  their  products  : — 


KetaUicMinenOB 

Minerals 
raised 

Values 

tained  in  the 
Ores. 

Values  of 
Metals 

Iron  ore      .        .        . 

Iron  pyrites 

Lead  ore     .        . 

Tin  ore 

Copper  ore  . 

Zinc  ore 

Bog  iron  ore 

Tons 
18,787,878 

10,588 

85,338 
7,120 
7.132 

19,278 
7.124 

8,217,795 

4,525 

275,409 

254,218 

18,706 

69,154 

1,781 

n  ort/\ 

Tons 
4,786,667 

26,562 

4,458 

518 

7,049 

11,394,779 

832.578 

291,336 

27.096 

126,823 
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Hinenas 

Tons 

Value 

Minerals 

Tons 

Valne 

Coal  . 

202,129,931 

£ 
69.740,009 

GrayelfSand 

1,856,787 

111,882 

Clays 

12,705,106 

1,458,128 

Gypsum  . 

181,885 

66,978 

Sandstone . 

4,964,109 

1,624,700 

Arsenic  and 

Slates,  slabs 

609,194 

1,649,576 

ars.  pyrites 

17,802 

85,529 

Limestone . 

11,003,524 

1,155,993 

Barytes    . 

22,728 

24,117 

Salt  . 

1,908,498 

620,898 

Ochre,  &c. 

14,422 

12,997 

OU  shale    . 
Granite 

2,228,746 
1,847,823 

555,936 
552,604 

Others     . 

119,807 

88,629 

Basalt,  ftc. 

2,365,654 

441,391 

Total  non-metallic    . 

68,190,412 

Chalk.     . 

8,858,448 

163,596 

Total  minerals  (1897) 
„       (1896) 

72,048,801 
69,088,366 

This  shows  an  increase  of  2,955,435Z.  on  1896  in  the  value  of  the  total 
mineral  produce,  and  an  increase  of  41,179Z.  in  that  of  metals  produced.  Of 
the  total  mineral  produce  in  1897,  the  value  of  50,286,6012.  was  raised  in 
England,  11,778,6141.  in  Wales,  9,727,4022.  in  Scotland,  199,0682.  in  Ireland, 
and  53,1162.  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  and  about  all  mines  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1897  was  728,7182. ;  of  this  number,  558,805  were  em- 
ployed underpound. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  coal  raised  in  the  United  Eingd  )m  in  five  years, 
and  the  quantity  and  value  of  coal,  coke,  and  patent  fuel  exported  have  been  : — 


Year 

Coal  raised 

Goal  eziK>rted 

Tons 

Vahie 

Tons 

Yalne 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

164,825,795 
188,277,525 
189,661,362 
195,361,260 
202,129,981 

£ 
55,809,808 
62,730,179 
67,281,218 
67,190,147 
69,740,009 

29,081,955 
83,073,698 
38,101,462 
84,262,066 
37,096,918 

14,875,476 
17,871,881 
15,488,808 
15,156,818 
16,654,966 

The  coal  production  of  the  various  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1897  was  :~ 


District 

Tons  of  Goal 

District 

Tons  of  Coal 

England  : — 
Durham 
Yorkshire      . 
Lancashire     . 
Staffordshire  . 
Derbyshire     . 
Northumberland    . 
Monmouthshire     . 
Nottinghamshire   . 

33,819,068 

24,066,380 

22,812,572 

13,449,685 

12,648,419 

9,768,469 

9,307,804 

6,970,424 

England  (contd.)  :^ 

Other  districts 
Wales:— 

Glamoigan    . 

Other  (Gstricts 
Scotland  :— 

Lanarkshire  . 

Other  districts 
Ireland     . 

10,656,601 

25,112,551 
4,811,497 

16,822,297 

18,260,699 

185,025 

Total,  United  Kingdom  ....     202,129,981 

The  exports  of  coal,  coke,  and  patent  Aiel  iiigi^897  were  chiefly  to  the 
following;  Countries : — 
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Countries 

Weight 

Value 

J       Countriee 

Weight 

Value 

Tons 

£ 

1 

Tons 

£ 

France 

6,697,292 

2,868,721 

I  Denmark     . 

1,879,182 

778,726 

Italy. 

4,884,064 

2,046,728 

HoUand      . 

947,286 

411,222 

Germany  . 

6,042,781 

2,021,444  ;   Argentina   . 

866,8461 

490,889 

Spain 

2.267,306 

1,080.604     Norway       . 

1,174,416 

497,994 

Sweden      . 

2,286,668 

1,014,066  !   Brazil 

1,046,076 

682,816 

Russia 

2,015,525 

921,719      British  India 

208,482 

104,609 

Etort      . 

1,860,728 

899,005  1    Portugal      . 

683,002 

808,680 

From  the  principal  ports  the  export  of  coal,  coke,  and  fuel  in  1897  was  as 
follows : — 


PortB         1 

Tons               Value       ' 

1 

Ports 

Tons 

Value. 

Cardiff  .     . 

12,448,488 

6,089,240 

Kirkcaldy     . 

1,818,026 

£ 
669,901 

Newcastle  . 

2,977,612 

1,160,879 

Hull   .    .    . 

1,262,696 

608,093 

Newport 

2,908,167 

1,866,897  1 

Grangemouth 

1,198,743 

646,299 

S.  Shields  . 

2,798,662 

1,117,621 

Grimsby 

837,869 

422,701 

'  N.  Shidids  . 

1,468,696 

587,708  ' 

Glasgow  .     . 

855,049 

820,380 

1  Sunderland 

1,898,979 

779,886 

Goole   . 

685,180 

278,670 

;  Swansea.     . 

1,666,887 

792,998 

Leith  . 

469,656 

238,118 

The  quantity  and  value  of  iron  ore  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  quantity  and  value,  exclusive  of  "purple  ore"  (467i318  tons  in  1897), 
imported  in  five  years  have  been : — 


Tear 

Iron  ore  imported 

Weight 

Value 

Weight 

Value 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

Tons 
11,203,476 
12,867,808 
12,616,414 
13,700,764 
18,787,878 

£ 
2,827,947 
8,190,647 
2,866,709 
8,160,424 
8,217,796 

Tons 
4,065,864 
4,418,662 
4,460,311 
5,438,807 
6,968,680 

2,792,028 
2,978,697 
2,977,962 
8,778,789 
4,486,004 

The  exports  of  iron  ore  are  insignificant,  and  8,497  tons  in  1896,  and 
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The  quantities  of  iron  and  steel  of  yarious  descriptions  exported  in  four 
years  were  as  follows : — 


Description 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

Tons 

TonB 

Tons 

Tons 

Iron,  pig  and  puddled. 
Iron,  bar,  angle,  &c.    . 

830,985 

866,568 

1,060,165 

1,201.104 

129,132 

143,990 

178,128 

167,688 

Railroad      . 

425,242 

457,552 

747,662 

782,045 

Wire  (not  telegraph)   . 

44,675 

42,220 

56,110 

51,472 

Plates  for  tinning 

— 

34,368 

48,405 

58,648 

Tin  plates  . 

353,928 

366,120 

266,963 

271,280 

Cast  and  wrought  iron 

265,883 

288,864 

366,230 

874,982 

Hoops  and  plates 

296,735 

307,132 

865,165 

845,947 

Old  iron 

83,256 

97,100 

127,424 

86,838 

Steel  unwrought 

211,495 

208,283 

297,439 

299,719 

Steel  and  iron     . 
Total      . 

18,667 

23,344 

86,712 

46,438 

2,649,998 

2,835,541 

3,550,398 

3,686,106  1 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  the  leading  unmanufactured 
metals  and  minerals  imported,  in  tons  : — 


- 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

^ons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Copper  ore  and 

regidus 

199,608 

161,650 

191,024 

178,134 

171,186 

Copper      un- 

manufactured 

43,945 

60,296 

46,761 

65,359 

64,360 

liead     . 

188,249 

161,861 

162,924 

167,799 

167,441 

Tin       . 

33,553 

39,147 

41,601 

38,375 

26,786 

Zinc     . 

56,926 

52,897 

62,525 

76,635 

69,884 

IV.  Textile  Industry. 

The  quantity  of  raw  cotton  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  ha&  been 
as  follows  : — 


In  1820      . 

.  152,000,000  lbs. 

In  1880  . 

.  1,628,664,576  lbs. 

„    1840      . 

.  592,000,000  „ 

„    1890  . 

.  1,793,495,200   „ 

„    1850      . 

.  663,577,000  „ 

„    1895  . 

.  1,767,042,672  „ 

„    1860      . 

1.390,939,000  „ 

„    1896  . 

.  1,754,890,266  „ 

,.    1870      . 

1,838,306,000  „ 

„    1897  . 

.  1,724,160,868   „ 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  total  cotton  imports,  exports,  and  the  home 
consumption  in  the  last  five  years : — 
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The  sabjoined  table  exhibits  the  total  quantities  of  wool—sheep,  Iamb,  and 
alpaca — imported,  exported,  and  retained  for  home  consumption  in  1874  and 
during  the  last  five  years  : — 


Tear 

'       Total  Imports  of 

Total  ExporU  of 

Retained  for  Home 

Wool 

Wool 

Consamption 

Lb. 

Lbs. 

LU. 

1874 

844,470,897 

144,294,663 

335,789,414 

1893 

677,947,464 

346,869,110 

381,578,854 

1894 

1        705,467,947 

345,927,048 

'        859,540,904 

1895 

i        776,379,063 

404,935,226 

870,443,837 

1896 

718,537,253 

834,691,803 

888,845,450 

1897 

740,748,963 

371,502,812 

869,246,151 

Of  the  total  quantity  imported  in  1897, 491,310,839  lbs.  came 
from  Australasia. 

The  following  tabular  statement  gives  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  textile  factories  in  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1890  :— 


1 

o 

& 

1 

u 

h 

1 

B 

0 

r 

f 

S5 

Children 

in 

worldne 

>^p 

Half  Time 

S=3 

fsiE 

1 

^ 

It 
l| 

Ingkadand  Wales!  6,180  50,2 
igcotland        .  747    S,4 

belsnd  .        .      263    1,0 


lotal  of  the  United 

.   7,190 


*•»!  a 

Is 


17  461,751 
S2  104,84S 
47     44,614 


I 


Total  Number 
Employed 


58,641,062  822,480  40,568|46,Mlj86,908  610,608| 298,828]  428,082 


500,4041  858,252 
108,205  154,591 
47,040       71,788 


656,5491,084,681 

I  I 


With  regard  to  the  material  manufactured,  the  factories  were 
distributed  as  follows: — cotton  2,538,  wool  1,793,  shoddy  125, 
worsted  753,  flax  375,  hemp  105,  jute  116,  hair  42,  cocoanut  fibre 
24,  silk  623,  lace  403,  hosiery  257,  elastic  54. 

Of  the  spindles,  48,409,733  were  spinning  or  throwing  spindles 
and  5,321,329  doubling  spindles. 

Of  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  there  were  40,558  male, 
45,941  female  children,  working  half  time.  There  were  88,696 
males  between  thirteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  610,608 
females  over  thirteen. 

Comparing  the  return  of  1890  with  that  of  1885,  we  find  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  factories  of  275,  but  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  spindles  of  560,950,  and  an  increase  of  power-looms  of 
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48,785.     There  is  an  increase  in  the  whole  number  of  persons 
employed  of  49,720. 

The  following  information  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ellison, 
of  Liverpool : — 

A  century  ago  the  value  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  yams  and  piece- 
goods  produced  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  about  22,000,000i. — say, 
woollen  17,000,000^.,  linen  4,000,000/.,  and  cotton  1,000,000/.  Of  recent 
years  the  value  has  been  about  170,000,000/.— say,  cotton  100,000,000/., 
woollen  60,000,000/.,  and  linen  20,000,000/.  The  total  amount  of  capital 
employed  is  about  200,000,000/.,  and  at  least  5,000,000  people — ^men,  women, 
and  children — are  dependent  upon  these  industries  for  their  livelihood. 
Moreover,  one-half  of  the  value  of  British  and  Irish  products  exported  con- 
sists of  textiles.  The  progress  made  by  each  branch  is  shown  in  the  sub- 
joined statement  of  the  weight  of  raw  material  used  and  the  value  of  yams 
and  goods  exported : — 


Average  Periods 
of  Three  Years 

• 

Weight  eonsnined  in  Millions 
of  lbs. 

Value  of  Prodncts  exported  in 
Thousands  of  £'» 

Cotton  1   Wool 

PUx 

ToUl 

Cotton 

Woollen 

Linen 

Total 

1798-1800 
1829-1881 
1859-1861 
1889-1891 
1898-1895 
1896-1898 

41-8 
243-2 
1,022-5 
1,618-0 
1,676-0 
1,668-0 

109-6 
149*4 
260-4 
664-0 
602-0 
624-0 

108-6 
198-8 
212-0 
220-0 
218-0 
286-0 

260-0 
686-4 
1,494-9 
2,4020 
2,391-0 
2,628-0 

5-088 
18-077 
49-000 
72-114 
64*697 
66-094 

6-846 
4-967 
16-041 
24-176 
21-597 
22-885 

1-010 
2-188 
6119 
6-877 
5-848 
5-697 

12-944 
25-182 
70-060 
102-667 
92-142 
94-676 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  variations  in  the  movements  since 
1860.     Figures  in  millions  of  lbs.,  yards,  and  pounds  sterling. 


- 

I860 

1877 

1883 
mil. 

1888 

1895 

1898 

mil. 

mil. 

miL 

mil. 

mil 

CfoUon, 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ibt. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Imported     .... 

1,891 

1,866 

1,784    1,782 

1,766 

2,128 

Exported     .... 
Retained  for  consumption    . 

260 

169 

249 

271 

208 

203 

1,141 

1,186 

1,486 

1,461 

1,663 

1,925 

Actual  consumption     . 

1,088 

1,287 

1,498 

1,629 

1,632 

1,735 

mU. 

mlL 

miL 

mil. 

miL 

mil. 

Wool 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Sheep,  lamb,  fee,  imported . 

148 

410 

496 

639 

776 

694 

From  sheepskins  imported   . 

8 

16 

14 

18 

80 

26 

Produced  at  home 

146 

162 

129 

134 

186 

189 

Goats'  hair  imported    . 
Woollen  rags  imported 

8 

8 

18 

22 

26 

24 

13 

75  1       81 

71 

84 

68 

Total 

312 

660 

732 

884 

1,060 

961  I 
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- 

1800 

81 
11 

1877 

188S 

1888 

1806 

1898 

Foreign  wool  exported . 
Domestic  wool  exported 

Totil 

Retained  for  oonsnmption    . 

Flax  and  Tow, 
Imported     ... 
Prodooed  at  home 

Total 
Exported     .... 

Retained  for  consumption    . 

Puce-GootU  Exported. 
Cotton         .... 
Woollen      .... 

XfiwiiTI  ..... 

Total 

VamSeported, 
Cotton         .... 
Woollen      .... 
Linen 

Total       . 

rahteaU  Kinds  Exported. 
Cotton        .... 
Woollen      .... 
Linen 

Total       . 

187 
10 

277 
19 

889 
24 

404 
22 

426 

288 
12 

42 

197 

296 

863 

295 

270 

463 

486 

521 

624 

656 

mU. 
lbs. 
164 
58 

mil. 
lbs. 
259 
49 

miL 
lbs. 
185 
47 

miL 
lbs. 
205 
46 

mU. 
Ib^ 
280 
27 

miL 
lbs. 
218 
22 

217 
6 

808 
8 

282 

7 

251 
9 

247 
15 

240 
18 

211 

805 

225 

mlL 
yds. 
4,589 
256 
162 

242 

232 

227 

mU. 

yda. 
2,776 
191 
144 

mil. 

yds. 
8,888 
261 
178 

mil. 

yds. 
5,088 
271 
177 

mil. 

yds. 
5,088 
242 
208 

mlL 
yds. 
5,216 
160 
148 

8,111 

4,277 

4,957 

5,486 

5,478 

5,524 

mU. 

lbs. 
197 
26 
81 

mU. 

lbs. 
228 
27 
19 

miL 

Ibc 
265 
88 
18 

mil. 

lbs. 

256 
48 
15 

mU. 

lbs. 
252 
61 
17 

mil. 

lbs. 

247 
59 
17 

828 

254 

274 

816 

814 

880 

miL 

620 

16-7 

6-6 

mil. 

69-2 

210 

7  1 

miL 

£ 

76-4 
21-6 

6-5 

104-5 

miL 

£ 
72  0 
24  0 

6-4 

mn. 

£ 
68-7 
27  0 

6-8 

97  0 

mU. 

£ 
64-9 
20  1 

5-8 

74-8 

97-8 

102-4 

90-3 
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The  declared  value '  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  as  follows  during  ten  years  : — 


Year 

Total 
Imports 

Exports  of 
British  Prodaoe 

Exports  of 

Foreign  and 

Ctolonial  Produce 

Total  Imports 
and  Exports 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 

427,637,595 
420,691,997 
435,441,264 
428,798,882 
404,688,178 
408,844,810 
416,689,658 
441,808,904 
451,028,960 
470,604,198 

248,985,195 
263,530,585 
247,235,150 
227,216,399 
218,269,718 
216,005,637 
226,128,246 
240.146,551 
284,219,708 
238,390,792 

£ 
66,657.484 
64,721,533 
61,878,568 
64,423,767 
58,878,552 
57,780,280 
59,704,161 
56,233,668 
59,954,410 
60,619,199 

£ 
748,230,274 
748,944,115 
744,554,982 
715,484,048 
681,826,448 
682,130,677 
702,522.065 
788,118,118 
745,208,078 
764,614,189 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  share,  per  head  of  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  imports,  the  exports  of  British  produce,  and  the 
total,  during  ten  years : — 


Tear 

Imports 

Exports  of  British 
Produce 

Total  Imports  and 
Exports 

£     $.     d. 

£    s.     d. 

£     «.     d. 

1888 

10  10     3 

6     7     2 

18  12     2 

1889 

11  10     1 

6  18  11 

19  19  10 

1890 

11     4     6 

7    0    7 

19  19    7 

1891 

11  10    5 

6  10  10 

19  14    0 

1892 

11     2    5 

5  19    8 

18  15    6 

1898 

10  10    7 

5  13    7 

17  14  10 

1894 

10  10    7 

5  11    5 

17  11  10 

1895 

10  13     1 

5  15    8 

17  19    8 

1896 

11     3  11 

6    1     8 

18  14     1 

1897 

11     6    6 

5  17    7 

18  14     3 

1  In  the  tJnited  Kingdom  the  valuation  of  both  imports  and  exports  is  made  according  to 
the  bills  of  entry  and  the  shipping  bills,  fletlse  declarations  being  pnnishable  by  fine.  In  case 
of  imports,  tiie  control  of  the  Customs  administration,  at  least  in  so  far  as  regards  those 
articles  which  are  suliject  to  duty,  is  a  guarantee  of  accuracy  in  the  returns,  but,  aa 
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Tbe  share  of  each  diyidon  of  the  United  Kingdom  in   the  trade  of  the 
eoontiy  is  shown  in  the  following  table  in  thousands  of  pounds  (sterling)  :— 


Endandandf^'^P^^ 
Wales       1  Exports 


Total      . 


Scotland 


r  Imports 
i  Exports 


Ireland 

Total 


Total     . 

C  Imports 


1  Exporte  .  I 


1803 


£1.000 

868,470 

194,643^ 

67,958' 


616,071 


82,279 

22,247' 

901* 


56,427 


8,989 

327^ 

202 


9,386 


1894 


£1.000 
866,441 
194,6301 

56,8961 


617,967 


88,042 

19,941» 

877 


68,860 


8,862 
8251 

79 


9,194 


1895 


£1,000 
876,201 
204,8011 

58,930* 


638,482 


82,781 
21,524 
765» 


56,020 


8,768 

8021 

8« 


9,068 


1896 


£1,000 
898,167 
217,8781 

56,466* 


671,001 


84,286 

22,5321 

686* 


57,503 


9,366 

2851 

SV 


9,682 


1897 


£1.000 
406,167 
211,3161 

68,903' 


676,376 


34,420 

22,618> 

778» 


67,811 


10,452 
286 
278*1 


11,016  ' 


1  Brittoh. 


*  Foreign  and  Colonial. 


Thus  of  the  total  trade,  90*8  per  cent  falls  to  England  and  WiCles ;  7*8 
per  cent,  to  Scotland  ;  1  '4  per  cent,  to  Ireland. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  value  of  the  imports  of  foreign  and 
colonial  merchandise,  and  of  the  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures 
from  and  to  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions  in  the  years  1896  and 
1897  :— 


Coontries 

Imports  of  Merchandise 

Exports  of  Produce  and 
Manufl&ctares  of  U.K. 

1806 

189T 

1896 

1897 

British  Possessions : 
India        . 
Australasia 
British     North 

America 
South  and  East  Africa 

£ 
26,285,467 
29,402,549 

16,444,259 
5.418,014 

£ 
24,818,099 
29,362,129 

19,588,998 
5,131.196 

£ 
80,097,768 
21,916,555 

6,765,726 
14,066,459 

£ 
27,882,091 
21,310,884 

6,476,191 
18,665.561 

«..^._^^j    ^a^wlnnA   fit 
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?rodaceand 
rasofU.K. 

1897 

£ 

2,496,895 

1,976,374 

1,784,185 

1,081,481 

630,700 

1,092,216 

1,763,461 

743,707 

284,862 

1,137,466 

sions 

98,208,029 

94,018,988 

84,186,937 

80,676,068 

Foreign  Countries  : 
United  Stotes    . 

9 

113,041,627 

20,424,226 

20,994,631 

France 

I 

68,346,883 

14,161,612 

18,818,812 

Germany  . 
Holland    . 

5 

26,189,469 

22,244,406 

21,602,426 

5 

28,971,316 

8,838,936 

8,854,696 

Belgium    . 
Russia 

3 

20,886,812 

8,231,686 

22,677,443 

22,284,366 

7,618,165 

Spain 

Egypt       .         .        . 

Cnina 

11,997,919 

18,126,660 

8,880,747 

9,659,376 

9,294,240 

4,486,101 

2,973,887 

2,684,722 

6.142,342 

Brazil 

4,063,668 

3,786,419 

5,481,284 

Italy 

3,192,866 

8,317,292 

5,696,900 

Sweden 

9,624,137 

9,839,146 

8,565,422 

Turkey 

5,280,076 

6,160,168 

6,466,897 

Argentine  Republic   . 

8,974,164 

5,763,916 

4,801,125 

Denmark  . 

10,640,598 

10,968,897 

_, , 

8,085.196 

Portugal    . 

2,616,662 

2,662,718 

1,686,908 

1,416,887 

Rumania  . 

3,204,114 

2,268,603 

1,286,682 

1,840,281 

Chile 

3,606,367 

8,191,688 

2,653,267 

2,226,478 

Japan 
Norway     . 
Java 

1,241,488 

1,288,166 

6,033,842 

6,807,822 

4,312,106 

4,996,461 

1,988,664 

2,250,784 

746,233 

818,052 

1,891,648 

1,808,416 

Greece 

1,246,674 

1,638,996 

842,412 

883,228 

Foreign  West  Africa . 
Austria 

320,818 

602,837 

878,264 

878,403 

1,232,678 

1,276,685 

1,608,804 

1,668,884 

Peru 

1,288,383 

1,463,627 

902,086 

728,211 

Central  America 

948,964 

1,018,628 

1,266,718 

845,106 

Uruguay    . 

Spaniah  West  Indies . 

816,109 

889,904 

1,484,966 

796,616 

36,841 

42,918 

722,660 

598,687 
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Imports  of  Merchnidige 

Exporta  of  ProdiiM  and 
MftnofMsturMofU.K. 

CoontHcs 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1897 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mexico      . 

698,002 

698,894 

1,620.887 

1,602,818 

nulippine  Islands     . 
Colombia  . 

1,686,688 

1,278,880 

607,601 

400,264 

669,282 

566,660 

1,344,841 

1,191,028 

Yenezoela. 

67,426 

63,382 

789,767 

664,697 

Algeria 

581,628 

671,014 

267,601 

273,804 

Moiocco    . 

218,809 

211,928 

489,864 

412,763 

Ecuador    . 

163,812 

92,412 

872,167 

418,049 

Hayti,  St.  Domingo  . 

92,940 

74,084 

288,894 

296,964 

Tunis  and  Tripoli 
Foreign  East  Africa  . 

400.690 

826,871 

287.748 

266,748 

107,482 

126,161 

992,6^8 

1,298,601 

PewiA                .        . 

147,129 

197,778 

278,786 

427,160 

Slam 

110,264 

246,940 

186,487 

160,380 

Bulgaria    . 
Ma<uga8car 

368,782 

896,882 

273,409 

386,901 

92,686 

67,869 

146,966 

168,610 

Cochin    China    and 

Tonquin 

16,976 

860,229 

109,228 

73,826 

All  other  Countries   . 
Total  Foreign  Coun- 

1,044,024 

1,187,916 

1,669,146 

1,687,131 

tries      ..        . 
Giand  Total 

848,600,876 

367.010,027 

166,008,614 

163,644,646 

441,808,904 

461,028,960 

240,146,661 

284,219,708 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports 
of  gold  and  silver  bnllion  and  specie  in  five  years : — 


Year 

€Md 

SllTer 

Importi 

Sxporia 

Imports 

Bxports 

1894 
1896 

••AAA 

27,672,847 
86,006,999 

AM       MAtX     AAM 

16,647,661 
21,369,823 

AM  4AA  nne 

11,006,417 
10,669,662 

.     .      AAA     1   1  fl 

12,165,049 
10.367,486 
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Imports 

1897 

1898 

Exports 

1897 

1898 

£ 

£ 

British  Produce 

£ 

£ 

1.  Animals,  llv- 

1.  Animals,   liY- 

ing  (for  food) 

11,880,092 

10,885,676 

ing        .       . 

1,181,962 

1,106,170 

2.  (a)  Articles  of 

2.  Articles  of 

food  snd  drink 

fbod  and  drink 

12,129,644 

12,10^962 

dnty  free 

151,543,901 

166,894,715 

8.  Baw  materials 

20,188,679 

21,084,826 

(b)  Artioles  of 

4.  Articles  manu- 

food  snd  drink 

&ctured  and 

dutUble 
Tobftcoo,  duti- 

20,697,681 

27,028,560 

partly  manu- 
factured, ris.: 

able       .       . 

4,066,864 

8,877,088 

(a)  Yams  and 

S.  Metals   . 

21,277,294 

21,860,656 

textile  Ikbrios 

96,678,102 

94,612,109 

4.  Gbemioals. 
dye-staffs  and 

(b)  Metals  and 

articles  manu- 

factured 

stances . 

5,998,549 

6,483,280 

therefrom 

6.  Oils        .       . 

7,624,916 

8,367,177 

(except     ma- 

6. Baw  materials 

chinery) 

(o)  Machinery 

and  mill  work 

34,472,077 

82,791,044 

for  textile 

mannlkctares 

70,065,746 

71,268,897 

16,256,602 

18,380,076 

7.  Baw  materials 

<;Sdt^c{U"o'f 

for  sundry  in- 

dustries   and 

personal  use. 
(«)  Chemicals, 
and  cHp"iff<^' 

9,874,686 

9.678,880 

manu&etures 

62,094,641 

62,228,035 

8.  Manufkctured 

articles. 

86,184.440 

87,119,604 

and  medicinal 

9.  (a)  Miscella- 

preparations. 
(f)  AU  other 

8,698,688 

8,373,099 

neous  articles 

14,140,898 

14,797,902 

(b)  Parcel  post 

1,004,960 

1,813,808 

articles,eiiher 

Total  Imports 

manulkotured 
or     partly 
manmkctured 
(p)  Parcel  post 

Total  British  pro- 

82,888,198 
2,067,186 

88,324,966 
2,139,660 

451,028,960 

470,604,108 

duce 

284,219,708 

233,890,792 

Foreign  and  Co- 
lonud  produce 

Total  exports 

69,954,410 

60,619,199 

294,174,118 

294,009,991 
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Aitielet 

1896 

1897 

1898 

Cereals  and  floor    . 

.Cwts. 

190.226,829 

177,708.740 

190.865.323 

Potatoes 

i» 

2,244,627 

8,921,206 

6,752,728 

Bice 

fi 

4,531,518 

5,178,859 

4.546.428 

Bacon  and  hams 

•    »» 

6,008,988 

6,780,790 

7,688,374 

Fish 

»» 

2,621,582 

2,449.780 

2,979,824 

Befined  sugar 

•    i» 

14,776,929 

15,880,769 

16,419,397 

Baw  sugar 

•        •    »i 

16,748,676 

18,558,627 

14,692,906 

Tea  (for  consumpti 

on)   .  Lbs. 

227,786,500 

281.899,774 

285,414,105 

Butter  . 

.Cwts. 

8,087,718 

8,217,802 

8,209,093 

Maigarine 

•        •    »» 

925,984 

986,648 

899,875 

Cheese   . 

If 

2,244,526 

2,608,178 

2,839,452 

Beef 

•                 •         9t 

2,907,286 

8,185,828 

3,309.166 

Preeenred  meat 

it 

701,750 

669,684 

673.947 

Fresh  mutton 

'                •         l» 

2,895,158 

8,193,276 

3,314,003 

Sheep  and  lambs 
Cattle    . 

.     (number) 

769,592 

611.504 

663,749 

•          »> 

562,558 

618,821 

569,066 

Egfs^       .    •    .(grea 

t  hundreds) 

18,245,011 

14,081.764 

14,424,582 

Spirits  (for  consum 
Wine  (for  oonsump 

pt)  Prf.  Gal. 

8,174,289 

8,800,990 

7,964,952 

tion)    G^L 

15,861,284 

16,858,051 

16,616,645 

In  1898  the  United  Kingdom  imported  14,761,550  cwt.  of 
wheat  from  her  own  possessions,  and  50,466,780  cwt.  from  foreign 
countries.     The  great  wheat  sources  in  1898  were : — 


United  States 

.    87,804,800  cwt 

Australasia 

2U,620  cwt. 

Bossia 

.      6,282.500     „ 

Canada     . 

.     6,012,030    ,, 

Argentina    . 
India  . 

4,034,700     „ 

Chile 

.        807,300    „ 

.      9,587,900     „ 

Boumania 

183,700    „ 

Germany     . 

711,890    ,, 

Turkey     . 

.        271,560    „ 

The  quantity  of  flour  imported  in  1898  was  21,017,109  cwt., 
of  which  17,445,890  cwt.  came  from  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  tea  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  from  different  countries  in  thousands  of 
pounds : — 


Country 


1878 


1896 


1896 


1897" 


Proportion  from  each 
Country 


1878     1895     1896     1897 
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The  subjoined  tables  exhibit  the  value  of  the  great  articles  of 
commerce  imported  for  consumption  and  home  produce  exported 
in  .each  of  the  last  three  years : — ' 


The  Principal  Aetioles  of  Impoet. 


PrlndiMil  ArtielM  Imported 

1806 

1897 

1808 

Grain  and  flour 

62,800,088 

63,679,746 

62,899,268 

Cottx)n,  raw 

86,272,089 

82,196,172 

84,126,661 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs 

24,968,846 

24,436,871 

23,487,809 

Dead  meat 

24,762,070 

27,869,161 

29,979,119 

Sugar,  raw  and  refined 

18,869,628 

16,960,944 

17,209,761 

Batter  and  maigarine 

17,842,792 

18,402,287 

18.844.846 

Wood  and  timber     . 

20,403,466 

28,648,880 

21.286,808 

Silk  manofactures    . 

16,698,872 

16,912,048 

16,628,241 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute 

9,236,814 

8,909,196 

9,042,686 

Tea 

10,662,778 

10,406,084 

10,867,672 

Woollen  manuf.  k  yam 

11,749,068 

11,812,474 

10,889,452 

Animals  (for  food)    . 

10,488,699 

11,880,092 

10,886,676 

Oils 

8,459,894 

7,624,916 

8,867,177 

Chemicals,  dye  stuffs,  kc 

6,776,920 

6,998,649 

6,488,280 

Seeds       .... 

6,786,260 

6,761,841 

6,012,507 

Fruits  and  hops 

6,131,683 

7,570,444 

8,200,163 

Currants  and  raisins 

1,614,484 

2,076,696 

1,991,474 

Leather,  dressed  hides,  &c. 

7,694,692 

7,647,467 

7,778,897 

Wine       .... 

6,946,296 

6,488,984 

6.679.181 

Cheese     .... 

4,900,842 

6,886,621 

4,970,247 

Metals— 

Copper,  ore,  &c    . 

2,862,800 

2,752,406 

2,614,188 

„    part  wrought,  &c. 

2,882,263 

8,040,168 

8,697,666 

Iron  ore        .        .        . 

8,778,789 

4,486,004 

4,084,642 

„   in  bars  . 

670,412 

689,669 

556,549 

,,   manufactures 

4.878,428 

6,068,868 

7,821,725 

Lead     .... 

1,866,748 

2,088,800 

2.521,866 

Tin       ...        . 

2,289,688 

1,623,798 

1,389,601 

Zinc  and  its  mannfuctures 

1,664,460 

1,629,248 

1,920,867 

C^ee       .... 

4,184,666 

4,866,807 

4,456,128 

8,669,464 

8,686.674 

3,744,454 

Tobacco  .... 

4,862,081 

4,066,864 

8.877,088 

The  Principal  Articles  of  Export  (Home  Peoduce). 


Prinoipa]  ArtiolM  Exported 

1806 

1807 

1808 

Cotton  manufactures  . 

Cotton  yam       .... 

69.809,842 
10,044,676 

64,043,638 
9,929,768 

66,986,598 
8,921,427 

Total  of  cotton 

69,844,618 

63,978,401 

64,908,025 
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Frlndpftl  Articles  Bzportod 


Woollen  mannfactareB    . 
Woollen  and  worsted  yam     . 

Total  of  woollen  and  worsted  . 

Linen  mannfiujtnres 

„      yam    . 
Jnte  manafactnreB  . 

„   yam 
Apparel  and  haberdasliery 

Metals: 

Iron,  pig 

bar,  angle,  bolt,  and  rod    . 
raUioac^  of  all  sortB  . 

wire 

tin  plates  .... 
hoops,  sheets,  and  plates  . 
cast  and  wrought,  of  all  sorts 
,,     old,  for  re-manufacture 
Steel  and  manuf.  partly  iron 

Total  of  iron  and  steel  . 

Hardwares  and  cutlery  . 

ii 


Machinery 

Coals,  cinders,  fuel,  kc 

Chemicals 


18M 

1807 

£ 

£ 

18.269,122 

15,975,566 

5,654,889 

4,839,987 

28,928,961 

20,815.558 

5,030,966 

4,770,706 

1,040,939 

976,042 

2,844,282 

2,167,109 

378,866 

525,981 

6,746,569 

6,465,203 

2,583,883 

2,889,440 

1,194,289 

1,087,044 

8,560,410 

3,857,579 

908,995 

867,640 

3,036,015 

8,038,569 

3,688,850 

8,474.104 

4,719,727 

4,875,700 

838,907 

286,142 

8,925,624 

4,315,298 

23,801,700 

24,641,616 

2,122,404 

2,104,009 

2,543,887 

2,528,101 

17,014,250 

16,255,602 

15,156,318 

16,654,966 

8,242,936 

8,698,688 

18M 


S 

18,702,807 

4,626,898 


18,828,206 


4,888,178 
885,965 

1,868,744 
468,872 

6,197,946 


2.736,804 

995,625 

3,016,258 

772,844 

2,753,708 

3,813,937 

4,726,018 

240,210 

4,084,693 


22,640,092 


1,989,001 

2,798,746 

18,380,076 

18,184,690 

8,373,099 


The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  the  principal  food 
imports  and  tobacco  retained  for  home  consumption  per  head  of 
population  in  each  of  the  last  five  years ; — 

Article  1898  1894  1895 


Bacon  and  hams 
Butter  . 
Cheese  . 

lEcrma 


lbs. 


11-73 
6-59 
6-87 

84*39 


18*29 
7-27 
6*88 

36*68 


14*68 
7-92 
5*98 

38-97 


1896 


15-90 
8-46 
6-22 

40-25 


1897 


17*95 
8*85 
7-17 

42-23 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  registered  sailing  and  steam  (ex- 
clusive of  river  steamers)  vessels  of  the  United  Kingdom  engaged 
in  the  home  trade — the  expression  '  home  trade '  signifying  the 
coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  *  ports  between  the  limits  of 
the  river  Elbe  and  Brest ' — ^with  the  men  (exclusive  of  masters) 
employed  thereon  was  as  follows  in  five  years  : — 


Year 

Bailing  Vessels 

steam  Vessels 

Number 

Tons 

Men 

Number 

Tons 

Men 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

8,211 
7,920 
7,495 
7,086 
6,871 

518,264 
503,727 
479,764 
449,192 
434,125 

34,659 
33,480 
31,757 
80,148 
28,866 

2,446 
2,597 
2,633 
2,752 
2,906 

872,527 
404,684 
406,477 
421,404 
432,839 

27,809 
29,727 
30,424 
81,800 
88,759 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  those  engaged  partly  in  the  home 
and  partly  in  the  foreign  trade  was  as  follows  : — 


Tear 

Bailing  Vessels 

steam  Vessels 

Number 

Tons 

Men 

Number  1        Tons 

Men 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

263 
246 
222 
220 
180 

82,345 
81,669 
26,721 
24,640 
22,645 

1,467 
1,422 
1,210 
1,156 
1,022 

345 
338 
329 
294 
313 

224,562 
222,462 
238,683 
232,297 
256,223 

6,438 
6,135 
6,441 
6,008 
6,584 
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A  summary  of  the  total  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom,  sail- 
ing and  steam,  engaged  in  the  home  and  foreign  trade,  during 
ten  years  is  given  in  the  following  table : — 


Tear 

Number  of 
Vessels 

Tons 

Men 

Year 

Number  of 
Vesnels 

Tons 

Men 

1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 

17,684 
17,554 
17,425 
17,248 
17,020 

7,361,888 
7,641,154 
7,916,336 
8,164,641 
8,449,512 

223,673 
230,263 
236,108 
240,480 
241,735 

1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 

16,828 
16,647 
16,105 
16,739 
16,423 

8,641,388 
8,716,286 
8,861,848 
8,983,340 
8,926,813 

240,974  1 
240,458  ■ 
240,486 
242,039 
240,931 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  and  net  tonnage 
of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  (with 
the  Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands)  at  the  end  of  each  year : — 


Sailing  YeMels 

Steam  Vessels 

ToUl 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

13,239 
12,948 
12,617 
12,274 
11,911 

3,038,260 
2,987,161 
2,866,896 
2,735.976 
2,689,670 

8,088 
8,263 
8,386 
8,622 
8,590 

6,740,243 
5,969,020 
6,121,666 
6,284,306 
6,363,601 

21,327 
21,206 
21,008 
20,796 
20,601 

8,778,503 
8,966,181 
8,988,460 
9,020,282 
8,963,171 

Of  the  men  employed  (1897)  33,898  were  foreigners.  The  total 
number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  British  Empire  in  1897  was 
34,962  of  10,416,442  tons  net. 

The  number  and  net  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  the  United 
Kingdom  (exclusive  of  vessels  built  for  foreigners)  in  five  years 
was  as  follows : — 


Year 


Bailing  Vessels 


Number 


Tons 


steamers 


Number 


Tons 


Total 


Number 


Tons 
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The  following  is  the  tonnage  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels 
(foreign  trade)  that  entered  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
five  years : — 


Tear 

1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1897 

Bntered 

Cleared 

Total 

Brlttah 

Foreign 

Total 

BritUh 

Foreign 

Total 

Britiah 

Foreign 

Total 

l,OOOtii0. 
26,010 
20,083 
20,176 
30,200 
32,101 

l,000tn8. 
10,223 
10,786 
10,826 
12,188 
12,732 

l,000tii8. 
37,142 
30,818 
40,001 
42,477 
44,923 

l,000tn8. 
27,229 
29,649 
29.616 
31,182 
32,235 

l.OOOtns. 
10,262 
11,070 
11,021 
11,803 
13,040 

l.OOOtns. 
37,401 
40,718 
40,637 
42,086 
46,276 

l.OOOtns. 
64,148 
68,682 
68,601 
61,472 
64.426 

l.OOOtns. 
20,486 
21,866 
21.847 
23,901 
25,772 

l.OOOtns. 
74.688 
80.636 
80,688 
86.462 
90,190 

The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  in  the  foreign  trade 
in  1897  was  64,647  (25,375  foreign),  and  cleared,  64,778  (25,724 
foreign). 

The  following  is  the  tonnage  of  vessels  with  cargoes  only 
that  entered  from  and  cleared  for  foreign  countries  and  British 
possessions : — 


Year 

Bntered 

Cleared 

Total 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

British 

Foreign 

iy>tai 

1893 
1804 
1805 
1896 
1897 

l,000tns. 
20,062 
22,727 
22,002 
24.680 
26,340 

l,000tn8. 
7,884 
8,414 
8,366 
8,860 
0,296 

l,000tn8. 
28,706 
81,141 
31,368 
83,480 
34.636 

l.OOOtns. 
24.406 
26,683 
96,088 
27,726 
28,101 

l,000tns. 
8,457 
9,096 
9,339 
9,977 
11,207 

l.OOOtns. 
32,063 
35,778 
36,272 
37,703 
80,308 

l,000tns. 
46,468 
40,410 
40,026 
62,356 
68,441 

],000tns. 
16,201 
17.600 
17,706 
18,827 
20,608 

l,000tns. 
61,740 
66.010 
67,630 
71,183 
78,044 

Of  the  foreign  tonnage  for  1897  entered  and  cleared   (with 
cargoes  and  in  ballast)  at  British  ports  (total  25,772,318) 


Norway  had  6,362,542 

Germany  „  4,046,221 

Denmark  ,,  2,579,530 

Sweden     „  2,531,342 


Holland 
France 
Spain 
Bielginm 


had 


2,522,509 
2,112,648 
1,471,597 
1,852  450 


U.S.  (Am.)had 


Italy 
Austria 


710,950 
688,678 
501,526 
278,942 


The  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared,  excluding  those  coast- 
wise, was  as  follows  at  the  ports  named  in  1897  : — 


London 
Cardiff  .  . 
Liverpool  . 
Newcastle  . 
Hull  .  . 
Glasgow 


15,197.659 

11,990,609 

11,261,051 

5,210,424 

4,140,982 

3,421,886 


Southampton  3,008,209 


Newport  2,618,710 

N.&S.Shields  2,172,313 

Middlesbro*.  1,996,083 

Snnderiand  .  1,943,967 

Leith      .     .  1,831,245 

Grimsby.     .  1,723,666 

Swausea .    .  1,600,869 


Kirkcaldy  . 
Grangemouth 
Bristol  .  . 
Manchester . 
Hartlepool  . 
Belfast 
Dundee 


1,570,203 
1,483,116 
1,091,316 
870,921 
852,558 
685,400 
388,995 
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The  total  number  of  TesadB  that  entered  coastwise  in  1 897  was 
329,817,  of  56,518,753  tons ;  and  cleared,  294,662  vessels,  of 
49,417,222  tons.  The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  the 
ports  of  the  Kingdom  in  1897  was  394,464,  of  101,442,082  tons ; 
and  cleared^  359,440  of  94,692,756  tons. 


Internal  Cdmmunioations. 

I.  Kailwats. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  length  of  the  railways  of 
the  United  Kingdom  open  at  the  end  of  the  years  given,  and 
the  average  yearly  increase  in  miles : — 


Year 

Line  Open 

At.  Tewrly 
IncKMe 

Tear 

Line  Open 

At.  Yearly 
Increase 

1850 
1860 
1870 

Mflee 

6,621 

10,483 

15,687 

HUee 
265 
381 
610 

1880 
1890 
1897 

Miles 
17,933 
20,073 
21,433 

MUes 
240 
214 
194 

Of  the  total  length  of  lines  open  January  1,  1898,  there 
belonged  to  England  and  Wales  14,818  miles,  to  Scotland  3,447 
miles,  and  to  Iiiland  3,168  miles. 

The  following  table  gives  the  length  of  lines  open,  the  capital 
paid  up,  the  number  <$  passengers  conveyed,  and  the  traffic 
receipts  of  all  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1878,  and 
each  of  the  last  five  years : — 


Ye« 

1878 
1898 
1894 
laaK 

Length 
of  lines 
open  at 
the  end 
efeaoh 
year 

Total  Capital 

(shiunesand 
loans)  at  the 
end  of  each 

Kmnberof 

conveyed  (ex- 

season-tieket 
holders) 

Receipts 

Total,  includ- 
ing Misoella- 
neons 

Prom 
Passengers 

Prom  Goods 
Traffic 

Miles 
17,838 
20,646 
20,908 

01    -tTA 

698,545,154 
971,828,853 
985,887,355 

1  AAI    11  A  Q01 

No. 
565,024,455 
873,177,062 
911,412,926 
ooo  TTfi  ono 

26,889,614 
85,849,449 
36,496,488 

<17  9rti   lao 

£ 
83,664,761 
40,994,637 
48,379,078 
A  A  naA  AQK 

£ 
62,862,674 
80,631,892 
84,810,831 
ftK  022-702 
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working  expenditure  amounted  to  53,083,804^.  on  all  the  railways, 
being  57  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts. 

On  June  30,  1897,  there  were  in  the  United  Kingdom  1,031 
mUes  of  street  and  road  tramways  open,  from  which,  during 
the  year  1896-97,  4,235,533/.  had  been  received,  and  upon  which 
3,198,444/.  had  been  expended.  This  left  a  balance  of  receipts  of 
1,037,149/.  Total  paid  up  capital  14,782,700/.  The  total  number 
of  passengers  who  travelled  during  the  year  on  the  tramways 
was  788,569,669. 


II.  Canals  and  Navigations. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  1888  (the  latest  date  available), 
the  length,  traffic,  revenue,  and  expenditure  of  the  canals  and 
navigations  in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  which 
do  not,  and  of  those  which  do,  belong  to  railway  companies : — 


- 

Length 

Traffic 

Revenue 

Bxpendltore 

Canals  not  belonging 
to  railways : — 
England  and  Wales . 
Scotland . 
Ireland    . 

United  Kingdom    . 

Canals    belonging  to 
railways  : — 
England  and  Wales . 
Scotland . 
Ireland    . 

United  Kingdom    . 

Total  . 

Miles 

2,026 

69 

513 

Tons 

27,716,875 

69,744 

489,194 

1,489,343 
12,011 
89,369 

861,068 
16,086 
71,541 

2,608 

28,274,813 

1,540,723 

948,695 

1,024 
84 
96 

6,609,804 

1,386,617 

30,386 

487,080 

57,178 

6,495 

335,503 

26,599 

4,456 

1,204 

8,026,807 

500,758 

866,558 

3,818 

36,801,120 

2,041,476 

1,316,253 

The  paid-up  capital  (from  all  sources)  of  the  canals,  &c,,  not 
belonging  to  railway  companies  was,  in  1888 : — in  England  and 
Wales  20,959,820^.;  in  Scotland  1,254,047/.;  in  Ireland  2,071,308/.; 
total  24,285,175/. 

The  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  opened  in  1894,  is  35}  miles  in  length,  26  ft 
in  depth,  and  (except  for  2^  miles  near  Latchford)  not  less  than  120  ft  in 
bottom  width.  The  minimum  width  of  the  locks  is  65  ft  The  lai^  docks 
at  Manchester  are  26  ft.  deep,  and  the  smaller  20  ft.  The  canal  is  m  direst 
communication  with  all  the  large  canals  of  the  district  The  capital  of  th^ 
Company  is  15,412,0002.  ,    . ,.  » , ..^ 
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in.  Post  and  Telegraphs. 


The  nomber  of  postroffices  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  end 
of  March,  1898,  was  21,197 ;  there  were  besides  30,303  road  and 
pillar  letter-boxes.  There  were  then  150,110  persons  employed 
by  the  department.  Of  these  84,309  (including  13,069  females), 
were  officers  on  the  permanent  estabUshment,  and  65,801 
(including  17,465  females)  were  non-established  officers. 

The  following  tabular  statement  gives  the  number  of  letters, 
in  millions,  delivered  in  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  average  number  for  each  individual  of  the 
population,  in  1879  and  the  last  five  years  : — 


Number  of  Lettm  deUrered 

Nnmbrr  of  Letters  per  head  of  | 

Tear 

ending 

IterohSl 

(inMilUoni) 

the  PopuUUon 

Total 
U.K. 

H 

1 

1 

Total 
U.K. 

l| 

1 

1 

MOUoDS 

MilHons 

MilUonfl  !  Milliont 

1879 

922 

99 

76 

1,097 

87 

27 

14 

82 

1894 

1,649J 

164 

lOSi 

1.812 

62 

87 

24 

47 

1895 

1,602 

166 

118 

1,771 

60 

38 

24 

46 

1896 

1,559 

168       1     112^ 

1,884 

61 

89 

25 

47 

1897 

1,606*6 

168-6        118 

1,898 

62 

40 

26 

48 

1898 

1,711-2 

177-4        1287 

2,012-3 

65 

42 

27 

60 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  post-cards,  book-packets, 
newspapers,  and  parcels  delivered  in  1897-98,  showing  increase 
per  cent,  on  the  previous  year : — 


Pott-cards  . 
Book-packets 
VewspaperB. 
Parcels 


808-9 

612-9 

116-8 

66*2 


0-7 
51 
0-8 
6-5 


Sootland 


Mfflionfl 

36-4 

76-9 

17-2 

7-8 


6-8 
2-0 
0-6 
6-3 


IreUnd 


MUlloiui 

151 

37-6 

16-9 

4*4 


h 


0-7 
4-8 
0-6 
6-0 


United 
Kingdom 


MiUione 
860-4 
727-8 
150-9 
67-8 


5S. 


7-1 
4-2 
0-2 
6-4 


'the  number  and  value  of  money  orders  issued  by  the  Post 
Office  in  1890  (ending  March  31)  and  during  the  last  five  years  were 
as  follows: — 
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Inland  Orders 

Total  1 

- 

Number 

Amoant 

Number 

Amount 

1890 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1898 

9,027.760 
9,027,984 
9,190,804 
9,884,299 
9,314,022 
9,429,609 

£ 
23,338,417 
24,676,036 
24,968,582 
25,582,286 
26,919,868 
27,494,146 

10,874,144 
10,624,774 
10,685,206 
10,900,968 
10.921,617 
11.128,268 

£ 
27,166,906 
28,720,829 
28,928.127 
29,726.817 
80,249.087 
82,114.679 

1  Inclading  colonial  and  foreiKQ  orders. 

The  inland  orders  in  1897-98  were  as  follows  :^* 


- 

Nomber 

Value 

Number  per  cent  of 
Population 

England     . 
Scotland     . 
Ireland 

Total,  U.K. 

7,914,266 
967,740 
647,614 

£ 

28,211,226 

2,772,746 

1.610,174 

26-2 
22-7 
12-0 

9,429,609 

27,494,146 

28-5 

The  number  and  value  of  *  postal  orders  *  were  as  follows  : — 


Tear  ending  Ifaroh  81 

Number 

Amount 

1890 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1898 

44,712,648 
67,282,989 
60,681,078 
64,076,377 
67,182,998 
71,880,975 

£ 
17,737,802 
21,768.798 
22,759,282 
28,896,694 
24,826,874 
26,014,688 
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Tear 
endiog  March  81 

England  and 
^^alea 

Beotland 

Ireland 

United  Kingdom 

1879 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 

20,422,918 
69,631,762 
60,216,708 
66,436,649 
66,960,409 
69,961,360 

2,477,003 
7,279,894 
7,384,094 
8,096,681 
8,094,360 
8,463,398 

1,669,864 
8,987,862 
4,038,262 
4,307,480 
4,378,787 
4,606,266 

24,469,776 
70,899,498 
71,689,064 
78,839,610 
79,423,666 
88,029,999 

The  total  number  of  telegraph  offices  at  post  offices  was 
(March  31, 1898),  8,172,  at  railway  stations,  2,311 ;  total,  10,483. 

The  telegraph  department  has  44  telephone  exchanges,  of 
which  40  aSord  connection  with  the  trunk  wires.  In  1897-98 
there  were  open  for  telephone  business  264  post  offices,  served 
by  53,526  miles  of  trunk  wire ;  5,898,247  trunk  conversations 
were  held.  There  are  now  58  miles  of  pneumatic  tubes  in 
London,  connecting  the  Central  Office  with  others. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Post  Office  in  respect  of  the  postal 
and  telegraph  departments  respectively,  have  been  as  follows  in  five  years, 
ending  Maixh  31 :~ 


ISM 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

Postal  receipts   .    .    . 
Total  receipts     .    .    . 
Expenditure  .        .    . 

£ 
10,472,876 
10,734,886 
7,769,712 

10,748,074 
11,025,460 
7,965.344 

£ 

11,466,870 

11,769,946 

8,086,272 

£ 
11,876,656 
12,146,986 
8,246,366 

£ 

12,206,694 

12,420,376 

8,689,718 

Net  postal  rer.    .    .    . 

TotJd  receipts     .    .    . 
Bxpenditurs  .... 

Net  tdegr.  leT.  .    .    . 
1  Net  post  A  telegr.  rev. 

2,975,173 

2,684,264 
2.579,206 
2,757,645 

8,070,116 

2,598,986 
2,646,414 
2,788,052 

8.678,678 

2,886.749 
2,879,794 
2,920,841 

8,900,679 

2,922,449 
2,967,868 
8,111,810 

3,780,668 

8.030,852 
8,071,723 
3,881,261 

-178,489 
2,796,784 

-141,688 
2,928,478 

-40.647 
8,683,026 

-144,456 
8,756,128 

-809,588 
8,421,126 
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Gold 
Money 
issued 

lU 

Bronze 
Money 
issued 

British  Gold  Coin 

Britidi  SUTer  Coin 

Year 

Imported 

Exported 

Imported 

Exported 

1878 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

£ 
2,265,100 
9,266,251 
5,678,100 
3,810,636 
4,808,860 
1,778,487 

£ 

567,328 
1,008,971 

942,866 
1,196,168 
1,235,161 

982,001 

£ 
39,205 
46,664 
33,485 
40,995 
122,860 
107,230 

£ 
6,566,001 
9,405,544 
8,259,775 
8,936,391 
6,867,592 
13,708,376 

£ 
3,544.882 
7,168,666 
2,715,468 
12,778,259 
4,921,816 
7,356,901 

£ 
151,139 
173,916 
200,944 
165,216 
119,649 
136,722 

£ 
184,494 
354,889 
277,850 
408,281 
412,624 
283,651 

There  is  no  State  bank  in  the  United  Kingdom,  bat  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  the  Bank  of  Ireland  hare  royal  charters,  and  the 
first  and  the  last  lend  money  to  the  Govemment.  The  following  are  some 
statistics  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  December  of  the  years  stated : — 


Year 

1844 
1864 
1874 
1884 
1894 
1896 
11897 
'l898 

Notes 
issued 

Securities 

Bullion 

Capital 

and 
•Rest' 

Deposits 

and 
PoetBUIs 

Securittes 

Notes  in 

the  *Be. 

serve* 

Coin  In 
the  *Re. 
•enre* 

£1,000 

791 

714 

709 

883 
2,282 
2,024 
2,122 
1,913 

£1,000 

28,152 
28,036 
35,784 
85,562 
47,065 
48,935 
45,462 
44,225 

£1,000 

14,000 
14,650 
15,000 
15,750 
16,800 
16,800 
16,800 
16,800 

£1,000 

14,152 
13,386 
20,784 
19,812 
30,265 
32,135 
28,662 
27,425 

£1,000 

17,664 
17,910 
17,646 
17,669 
17,720 
17,745 
17,709 
17,690 

£1,000 

16,391 
22,078 
26,761 
34,206 
37,223 
54,866 
46,623 
43,502 

£1,000 

24,304 
30,611 
34,056 
40,467 
31,272 
48,316 
44,296 
42,361 

£1,000 

8,960 
8,663 
9,642 
10.526 
21,389 
22,271- 
17,914 
16,919 

The  following  are  some  statistics  of  the  joint-stock  banks  (including  the 
national  banks)  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  for  June  30  of  the  years 
stated: — 


- 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

Eiisland  and  Wales  :— 
Deposits 
Cash  in  hand  and  at  call 

£1,000 

445,158 
132,999 

£1,000 

485,277 
144,168 

£1,000 

564,538 
173,892 

£1,000 

565,006 
160,881 

£1,000 

596,794 
170,082 
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There  were  in  June,  1898,  90  joint-stock  banks,  making  retorna  in 
England  and  Wales,  with  3,546  branches;  3  in  the  Isle  of  Man  with  17 
hranches;  11  in  Scotland,  1,154  branches  ;  and  9  in  Ireland,  580  branches. 
There  were  29  offices  in  London  of  colonial  joint-stock  banks,  with  1,653 
branches  ;  and  23  of  foreign  banks,  with  192  branches.  Of  28  private  banks, 
which  made  retoms  in  England  and  Wales,  the  deposits  amounted  to 
39,984,188/.,  cash  in  hand  and  at  caU,  10,640,252/.,  partners'  capital  and 
rwerre,  7.017.682/. 

The  following  are  some  statistics  of  the  joint-stock  banks  for  June, 
1898 :— 


- 

English 

Scotch 

Irish 

Colonisl 

Foreign 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

Subscribed  capital    . 

214,930 

29,152 

25,549 

48,387 

85.477 

Paid-up  do. 

60,386 

9,311 

7,125 

36,229 

25,194 

Market  value  of  do. 

190,009 

30,578 

22,046 



88,786 

Beseire    fund,    dividend. 

&c        .        .        .        . 

84,203 

7,210 

3,851 

9,563 

10,589 

Notes  in  circulation 

29,226 

7,486 

5,657 

7,870 

8,006 

Deposit   and    current  ac- 

counts 

596,794 

96,617 

46,088 

148,658 

78,251 

Total  liabilities  1       . 

742,224 

125,849 

63,470 

229,648 

159,708 

Cash  in  hand  and  at  call  . 

170,082 

22,448 

8,571 

47,574 

26,351 

Investments 

154,095 

31,612 

17,627 

14,887 

18,592 

Discounts,  advances,  kc.  . 

392,406 

64,615 

86,049 

156,806 

113,587 

Total  assets^    . 

742,234 

125,849 

63,470 

229,648 

159,708 

1  Indnding  other  items  besides  those  preceding. 

The  following   are  statistics  iof  the  Poet-office  savings-banks  for   ftve 
years : — 


- 

England  and 
Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

United 
Kingdomi 

fReceived    . 
1898-  Paid. 
(Capital 

r  Received    . 
1894-^  Paid, 
t  Capital 

r  Received    . 

1895-  Paid. 

t  Capital      . 

f  Received    . 

1896-  Paid, 
t  Capital 

r  Received    . 

1897-  Paid. 
(Capital       . 

24,352,782 
19,949,093 
74,277,260 

29,602,953 
21,919,841 
81,960,872 

31,071,405 
23,611,750 
89,420,027 

35,177,703 
26,066,652 
98,531,078 

34,772,070 

28,047,895 

105,255,253 

741,479 

530,120 

1,980,225 

988,234 

638,445 

2,330,014 

1,236,372 

721.680 

2,844,706 

1,420,754 

851,675 

8,413,785 

1,477,123 

954,982 

3,935,926 

£ 
1,414,867 
1,285,353 
4,340,156 

1,864,165 
1,228,641 
4,975,680 

1,993,428 
1,364,866 
5,604,242 

2,120,537 
1,571,001 
6,158,778 

2,178,947 
1,622,118 
6,705,607 

£ 
26,509,128 
21,764,566 
80,579,641 

82,455,852 
28,786,927 
89,266,066 

34,301,205 
25,698,296 
97,868,975 

88,718,994 

29,419,328 

108,098,641 

88,428,140 

80,624,995 

115,896,786 

IncludtoR  IsUnd.  to  th.  BriU.l^|^^  ^^  GoOgIc 
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The  following  are  statistics  of  trustees*  savings-banks : — 


(Received  . 
Int.  cred. 
Paid.  . 
Capital 

(Received  . 
Capital     . 

(Received  . 
Int.  cred. 
Paid.  . 
Capital     . 

(Received  . 
Md."""*: 
Capital      . 

{Received  . 
Int    cred. 
Paid. 
Capital     . 


EngUind 

Wales 

£ 

5,677,539 

730,752 

6,819,089 

29,136,482 

£ 

91,639 

19,100 

208,111 

741,630 

6,351,965 

726,731 

6,827,435 

29,387,736 

87.895 

17,160 

147,503 

699,182 

6,581,154 

735,808 

6,676,659 

29,978,039 

77,249 

15,868 

145,214 

647,075 

6,848,889 

736,656 

7,640,072 

29,928,512 

83,546 

15,718 

97,577 

648,7^2 

6,862,737 

748,778 

6,840,228 

30,694,799 

81,984 

15,840 

93,957 

652,629 

BootlAnd 


£ 

2,973,494 

249,086 

2,761,860 

10,478,773 

3,473,213 

263,469 

2,824,964 

11,390,491 

4,016,439 

294,548 

3,101,808 

12,600,170 

4,628,017 

824,025 

3,601,013 

18  946,199 

4,608,886 

847,452 

4,037,215 

14,865,272 


T.«i.nH  United 

I«»**»**         Kingdom  1 


£ 

355,457 

46,703 

500,552 

1,886,722 

441,376 

46,534 

877,137 

1,997,495 

457,748 

48,619 

416,465 

2,087,397 

468,677 

50,657 

425,517 

2,181,214 

461,999 

52,640 

443,756 

2,252,097 


£ 

9,098,129 

1,044,641 

10,284,612 

42,248,607 

10,864,449 

1,053,894 

10,177,039 

43,474,904 

11,082,690 

1,094,833 

10,839,646 

45,312,681 

12,024,129 

1,127,056 

11,764,179 

46,699,687 

12,016,666 

1,164,710 

11,416,166 

48,464,797 


1  Inclnding  Channel  lalandt. 

The  payments  include  purchases  of  Government  Stock  for  depositors,  snd  the  capital  Is 
exclusive  of  Government  Stock  held  for  depositors. 


Honey,  Weights,  and  Heasnres. 

The  sovereign  weighs  128  274  grains,  or  7  '9881  grammes,  *916  (or  eleven- 
twelfths)  fine,  and  consequently  it  contains  113*001  grains  or  7 '3224  grammes 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Agrieoltnrml  RetoniB  of  Oreat  Britain.  AimiiAl.  8.  London.  Boyal  Commlsfion  on 
Agiicnltare,  Fint  and  Second  Beporta,  Minutes  of  Evidence  (4  vols.X  and  Renorts  of 
Awistant  Commissionera  on  varions  Ck»untie8  of  Englandand  Scotland  (20  Tola.).  London, 
IS96.  Final  Beport  of  Royal  Commission  on  Land  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  with 
Bridenoe  and  Appendices  (6  toIsuX  1890^  Returns  as  to  Number  and  Si«e  of  Agricultural 
Holdings  In  Great  Britain  in  1805.    London,  1890. 

AffricoltDral  Statistlcaw  Ireland.  AnnuaL  8.  Dublin.  Land  Commission  (Ireland) 
Reports.     Annual.    Dnbltn. 

Army  Estimates,  AnnuaL  Army  Aocounts,  Annual.  Army  List,  Quarterly.  Army : 
General  Annual  Return.    London. 

Birtha,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales ;  in  Scotland ;  in  Ireland.  Annual 
Reports  by  tiiie  respectiTe  Re^strars-General. 

Canals  and  Navigations :  Returns  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  1888.  FoL  London,  1800. 

Census  of  Bnsland  and  Wales,  1891.  Preliminary  Report  London,  1891.  (^neral 
Beport  and  Detailed  Returns.  4  vols.  London,  1898.  Of  Scotland,  1891.  Report,  with 
Supplement.    8  vols.    Bdinbuivh.  1898.    Of  Ireland,  1891.    Report    Dublin,  1892. 

C;on8oUdated  Fund :  Abstrsc^  Account    AnnuaL    London. 

Customs:  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  H.M.'s.  Gastoms.    Annual.    8.    London. 

Dudqr  of  Cornwall :  Annual  Accounts.  Duchy  of  Lancaster:  Annual  Acoounts. 
-  Bdueation :  Elementary  Schools  in  En^and  and  Scotland.  Annual  Return  showing 
Bdncation  Expenditure  upon  Grants,  and  Results  of  Inspection  and  Examination.  8. 
London.  AnnnWi  Reports  of  0>mmittee  of  0>uncil  on  Education  in  England  and  Wales ;  in 
Scotland.  Annual  Report  of  the  BcieBoe  and  Art  Department  Annual  Report  of  the 
Intermediate  Education  Board  for  Ireland.  Annual  Report  of  the  Conmiissioners  of 
National  Education  In  Ireland.  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education  in 
England.  9  vols.  London,  1895.  Annual  Reports  from  University  Colleges  participating 
in  Grant  of  15,00OL  Charity  Commissioners'  Annnal  Report  on  Intermediate  Education  in 
Walea. 

Electoral  Statistics,  Annual  Return  of,  in  County  and  Borough  Constituencies  in 
Sngljoid  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Annual  Return  of  the  number  of  Electors  on 
tbe  Register  of  each  (3ounty  In  England  and  Wales,  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland.    London. 

Em^mtion:  Annnal  Statistical  Tables  relating  to  Emigration  and  Immigration. 
Annual  Emigration  Statistics  of  Ireland. 

Factories  and  Workshops  Act :  Return  of  the  Number  of  Factories  Authorised  to  be 
Inspected,  Persons  Employed,  *&,  for  1890.  London,  1891.  Report  of  Chief  Inspector. 
Annual.    London. 

Finance  Aocounts  (Annual)  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland , 
Annnal  Financial  Statement  Finandal  Estimates.  Return  showing  Revenue  and  Ezpen- 
diture  (Bngland^Scotland,  and  Ireland)  for  1896-97.  London,  1897.  First  Report  of  Royal 
Commiaslon  on  Financial  Relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  Evidence  (S  vols.) ; 
Final  Bcrport;  London,  1896.  National  Debt  Accounts  (Annual).  National  Debt  during 
00  years.  Annual  Return. 

Flail  Conveyed  Inland  by  Railway :  Annual  Return.  London.  Reports  of  Inspectors  of 
Sea  Fisheries,  and  of  Salmon  Fisheries.    AnnuaL    London. 

Income  TUc  Assessments :  Annual  Returns. 

Geological  Survey.  Annual  Report    By  Sir  A.  Geikie.    London. 

Inland  Revenue:  Beport  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Duties  under  their  Management  for 
Mwk  VMM  1S6A  to  18A0.  with  some  Retrosneetlve  History  and  complete  Tables  of  Accounts 
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Mineral  Statistics  (Annual)  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  8  parts.  Fart  I.,  District 
Statistics;  Part  II.,  I^abour;  Part  III.,  Labour.— Inspectors'  Annual  Reports,  18  parts.— 
List  (Annual)  of  Mines  worked. 

Hint  Report.    Annual.    London. 

Navigation  and  Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Annual  Statement  of  Imp.  4.  London. 

Navy :  Return.  Sea-going  war-ships,  &c.  London,  1896.  Navy :  Statistical  Report  on 
the  Health  of  the  Navv.    Annual.    Navy  List.    Quarterly. 

Police :  Reports  of  Inspectors  of  Constabulary  for  England  and  Wales,  and  for  Scotland. 
Anniuil.    Loudon.    Dublin  Police  Statistics.    Annual.    Dublin. 

Poor  Law,  England  :  Annual  Report  of  Local  Government  Board.  8.  London.  Poor 
Rates  and  Pauperism,  Annual  Returns  Relating  to.  London.  Poor  Relief,  Scotland : 
Annual  Report  of  Commissioners.  8.  Edinburgh.  Ireland:  Report  of  Local  Govern- 
ment  Board  for  Ireland.    Annual.    8.    Dublin. 

Post  Office :  Report  of  the  Postmaster-General.    Annual.    8.    London. 

Prisons,  Reports  on,  for  England  and  Wales,  for  Scotland,  for  Ireland.  AnnnaL  London. 

Railway  Companies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Annual  Report.  Railway  and  Canal  Com- 
mission, Annual  Report. 

Railway  Returns  for  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  AnnnaL  Fol.  London. 

Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  of  Great  ^Britain  ;  of  Ireland ;  Annual  Reports  of 
Inspectors. 

Roll  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal.    Annual.    London. 

Savings  Banks.  Annual  Returns.  Trustee  Savings  Banks,  Annual  Report  on  Transac- 
tions of  each  Bank. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom.    Annual.    8.    London. 

Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions,  Annual 
Statement  of.  Statistical  Tables  (Annual)  showing  Progress  of  British  Trade  and  Pro- 
duction. Trade  of  British  Empire  and  Foreign  Competition.  Despatch  to  Governors  of 
Colonies,  and  Replies.    London,  1897. 

Volunteer  Coips :  Annual  Returns.    London. 

Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenues :  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners.  Fol. 
London. 

Yeomanry  Cavalry  Training  Return.    AnnuaL    London. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Aekland  (A.  H.  Dyke),  Handbook  in  Ontiine  of  the  Political  History  of  England. 
London,  1895. 

Aeworth  (W.  M.),  The  Railways  of  England,  1889.  The  Railways  of  Scotland.  8. 
London,  1890. 

Annual  Register.    A  Review  of  Public  Events.    London. 

Amon  (Sir  W.  R.X  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution.    2nd  Ed.    8.    London,  1896. 

Army  Book  for  the  British  Empire.    London,  1898. 

Baedeker  (K.),  Great  Britain.    4th  ed.    London,  1897. 

Baemreitker  (i .  M .X  English  Associations  of  Working  Men.  Eng.  Trans.  8.  London, 
1889. 

Bagehot  (W.X  The  English  Constitution.  2nd  Ed.  8.  London,  1872.  Lombard  Street : 
a  Description  of  the  Money  Ifarket    10th  Ed.    8.    London,  1892. 

Balfour  (G.),  The  Educational  Systems  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  London,  1898. 

Bedford  (Duke  of).  The  Stoiy  of  a  Great  Agricultural  Estate.    London,  1897. 

^en(Sir  J.),  Glasgow:  Its  Municipal  Organisation,  &c.    Glasgow,  1896. 

Bevan  (C.  P.),  Editor,  British  Manufacturing  Industries.  A  series  by  various  writers. 
8.    London. 

Birkheek  (W.  L.  C),  Historical  Sketch  of  the  ^Distribution  of  Land  in  England.  8. 
London,  1886. 

Blaek'8  Guide  to  Scotland.    13th  ed.    London,  1898. 

Booth  (C),  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  of  London.  9  vols.  London,  1889-97.  The 
Aged  Poor  in  England  and  Wales.    8.    London,  1894. 

Boyd  (R.  N.),  Coal  Pits  and  Pitmen.    2nd  ed.    London,  1895. 

BrabneriJ.  H.  F.),  Gazetteer  of  England  and  Wales.    Vols.  I.-VI.    London,  1895. 

Bratiey  QjOTd\  The  British  Navy.    5  vols.    London,  1882-83. 

Bra*$ey  CT.  A.),  The  Naval  Annual.  Portsmouth.— The  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine,  and  the  Colonies.    London,  1898. 

Briggi  (Sir  J.  H.),  Naval  Administration,  1827-92.    London,  1897. 

Bund  (J.  W.  W.),  The  Celtic  Church  of  Wales.    London,  1897. 

Burdett  (H.  C).  Hospitals  and  Charities,  1898.    Annual.    London. 

Biirke  (Sir  B.),  Peerage  and  Baronetage.    61st  ed.    London,  1898. 

BvrrowB  (M).  History  of  the  Foreign  Policy  of  Great  Britain.    2nd  ed.    London,  1897. 

Burton  (J.  HX  History  of  Scotland.    New  ed.    Edinburgh,  1897. 

Caiman  (B.X  History  of  Local  Rates  in  England.    (Lectures.)    London,  1S96. 
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CamUmg  (A.  8.  Q.\  British  Role  And  Modern  Politics.    London,  1898. 

CAtbolie  Directory.    Annnal.    London. 

Chtuming  (F.  A.\  The  Troth  ftbout  Agricnltniml  Depression.    London,  1897. 

Ctarfts  (Migor  O.  &X  ForUflcation.    8.    London,  1890. 

Clmrk*  (Sir  O.  8.),  Imperial  Defence.    London,  1897. 

Clodt  (Charles  M.X  History  of  the  Administration  and  Government  of  the  British 
Army,  ttom  the  ReTohition  of  1688.    3  vols.    8.    London,  1869-70. 

Clown  (W.  L.X  Markham(SiT  C),  Mohan  (A.  T.X  and  others.  History  of  the  Royal 
Nary.    5  vols.    London.  [In  progress.] 

Cokmb  (Admixtl  P.  H.X  Naval  Warfkre.    2nd  ed.    8.    London,  1695. 

Conmmt  (C.  A.X  History  of  Modem  Banks  of  Issue.     London,  1896. 

CrmMp  (Sir  EdwardX  The  Imperial  and  Colonial  Constitutions  of  the  Britannic  Empire, 
inelnding  Indian  Institutions.    8.    London,  1872. 

Ouimingham  (W.X  The  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce  during  the  Early  and 
Middle  Ages,  and  in  Modem  Times.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1890-92. 

Diesf  (A.  V.X  Introduction  to  the  8tudy  of  the  Law  of  the  Constitution.  4th  Ed. 
London,  1893. 

DUkimmm  (G.  L.X  The  Development  of  Parliament  during  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
London,  1896. 

DUk4  (Sir  Charies),  Greater  Britain.  2  vols.  London,  1869.— Problems  of  Greater 
Britain.    London,  1890. 

iMUES(8ir  Charles)  and  WiVcimon  (H.  S.)  Imperial  Defence.    8.    London,  1892. 

DUehMd  (P.  H.X  Story  of  our  English  Towns.    London,  1897. 

Donald  (R.X  ihe  Municipal  Year  Book.  Annual.  London.  The  London  Manual. 
London,  1807. 

i)(m«U(StephenX  A  History  of  Taxation,  and  Taxes  in  England.    4  vols.   London,  1888. 

D^#y  (Sir  C.  GavanX  Tonng  IreUnd:  A  Fragment  of  Irish  History  (1840 -45X  Final 
revision.    London,  1896. 

DumHtU  (H.  R.X  Low's  Handbook  of  the  Charities  of  London.   Annual.    London. 

BardUff-miwtot  {Captain  S.X  The  Development  of  Navies.    8.    London,  1892. 

EeonownlMt,  The,  Banking  Supplements,  published  May  and  October  annually.     London . 

SfftrUm  (H.  B.X  A  Short  History  of  British  Colonial  Policy.    London,  1897. 

BUUr*  Irish  Education  Direotory  for  1895.    Dublin.  1894. 

SteoU  (T.  H.  S.X  Social  Transformations  of  the  Victorian  Age.    London,  1897. 

FtmdkMf  (Sir  OX  Working  and  Management  of  an  English  RaUway.  5th  ed.  8.  London,  1894. 

ForU$eu4(J,  W^,  History  of  the  British  Army.    vol.  I.    London,  1898. 

F&wU  (J.  W.X  The  Poor  Law.    London,  1881. 

li-eotnan  (B.  A.X  The  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution  fh>m  the  Earliest  Times.  New 
Ed,    8.    London,  1878. 

G^umier  (R.  M.X  History  of  the  English  Landed  Interest  2  vols.  8.  London,  1893. 
Annals  of  the  British  Peasantry.    London,  1805. 

QaotreU  (W.  8.  H.X  Our  Trade  in  the  World  in  Relation  to  Foreign  CompetiUon,  1885- 
95.    London,  1897. 

Gaxetteer  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    5  vols.    London,  1897.    [In  progress.] 

€Hbbtn$  (H.  de  B.X  Industry  in  England.    8.    London,  1896. 

Oifen  rR.X  Essays  in  Finance.    2  series.    London,  1880  and  1886. 

&fM<«<(RudolphX  Ih*  Englische  Yerwaltuiunrecht  der  Ctegenwart,  in  Vergleichung  mit 
dem  Dentachen  verwaltungssystero.    2  vols.    Berlin,  1884. 

OneM  (R.  vonX  EngUsche  Verfhssnngsgeschichte.  8.  Berlin,  1882.  [English  Trans. 
London,  1891.]  Das  Englische  Parlament  in  tausendjiihrigen  Wandelungen.  8.  Berlin, 
1886.   (BogUsh  Trans.,  London,  1891.] 

Qoodenongh  (Lieat.-CoL  W.  H.)  and  DaUon  (Lient-Col.  J.  CX  The  Army  Book  of  the 
British  Empire.    8.    London,  1898. 

Oretn  (J.  RX  History  of  the  English  People.  4  vols.  London,  1877-80.  The  Making  of 
England.    New  ed.    London,  1897. 

ffrimUmo  (C.  H.X  History  of  the  Great  Northern  RaUway.    London,  1897. 

erom (C.),  The  GUd  Merchant:  a  Contribution  to  British  Municipal  History.  2  vols. 
8.    London,  1890. 
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Jewish  Historical  Soclotf,  Transactions  of.    London,  1895,  fto.    Rosso-Jewish  Com- 
mittee, Statistics  of  Jewish  Population  in  London,  1878-03.     London,  1894. 
Jonet  (R  J.  OA  The  British  Merchant  Service  [History].    London^  1808. 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  of  London.    Qoarterly.    tioudon. 
JoycB  (H.),  History  of  the  Post  Office  down  to  1886.    London,  1893. 
Kerr  (A.  W^  Scottish  Banklnir,  1865-96.    London,  1897. 
King  (C. ),  The  Story  of  the  British  Army.    London,  1897. 
JUan't  Royal  Navy  List.    Quarterly.     London. 

T  „.„.  r«r  «  ^  V  „.  .         -  „     '  nd  in  the  18th  Century.    8  vols.    London,  1887-1896. 
Hi  J.    New  edition.    5  vols.    London,  1893. 

Warships  of  the  World.    London,  1894. 
Progress  and  Present  Position.    8.    1893. 
Register  and  Digest.    London, 
ind's  Poverty.    2nd.  ed.    London,  1897. 
)t]and.    London,  1891. 
I  Times,  1878*97.    5  vols.    London,  1879-97. 
liament.    London,  1897. 

Histories  of  Scotland.     Bdinburgh.   [In  progress.] 
m.    London,  1897. 

e  of  Sea-Power  upon  History.    London,  1890.     The 
I"l  ench  Revolution  and  Empire.    S  vols.  8.    London. 

18J  CiOndon,  1897. 

se.    8.    London,  1885. 

remment  of  To-day.    New  York,  1897. 

leen.    London,  1897. 

,^ . >nal  History  of  England.   2  vols.  8.   London,  1861-63. 

Treatise  on  the  Law,  Privileges,  Proceedings,  and  Usage  of  Parliament   10th  Edition.    8. 
London,  1898. 

ilfokMoortA  (Rev.  W.N.X  History  of  England,  1880-74.  5th  Edition.  8  vols.  8.London,1874. 
Morrit  (M.  O'C),  Hibemia  Hodierna,  London,  1898.— IreUnd,  1798-1898.  London,  1898. 
Mwrray't  Handbooks  for  England  and  Wales,  and  for  separate  Districts  (22  vola.) ;  for 
Scotiand ;  7th  ed.  1898 :  for  Irelimd.    5th  ed.    London,  1897. 

Navigation,  Report  of  Proceedings  of  Conference  on  Ireland,  at  Birmin^iam,  Febroaiy 
12,1895.    Newcastle,  1895. 

Navy  Records  Society,  Publications  of.  [In  progress.] 

Nieholh  (Sir  O.X  History  of  the  English  Poor  Law.    New  EdiUon.    2  vols.   8.    London, 
1898. 

^,Brien  (R  B.%  The  Life  of  Charles  Stewart  PameU,  1846.1891.    2  vols.     London,  1898 
O  BHen  (W.  P.),  Local  Government  in  Irehind.    8.     London.     The  Great  Famine  in 
Ireland  and  a  Retrospect,  1845-95.    London,  1896. 

Olden  (T.)  The  Church  in  Irehind.    8.    London,  1892. 
(rMeara  (J.  J.X  Municipal  Taxation  at  Home  and  Abroad.    8.    London.  1894. 
,    OppenhHm  (M. },  History  of  the  Administration  of  the  Royal  Navy.    Vol.  1.    1509-1660 
London,  1897. 

Overton  (J.  H.),  The  Church  in  England.    2  vols.    liondon,  1897. 
ParmenHer  (J.),  Histolre  de  I'Bducation  en  Angleterre.    Paris,  1896. 
Paecoe  (0.  E.X  London  To-Day.    London,  1897. 
Pattineon  (J.  P.),  British  RaUways.    London,  1898. 

Pendleton  (J.),  Our  RaUways :  their  Origin,  Development,  Incident  and  Romance.  2  vols. 
London,  1896. 

Pike  (L.  O.X  A  Constitutional  History  of  the  House  of  Lords.    8.    London,  1894. 
Bankin  (J.X  Handbook  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.    4th  ed.    London.  1888. 
Reid  (S.  J.),  (BditorX  The  Queen's  Prime  Ministers :  A  series  of  Biographies.    9  vols. 
London. 

Bobineon  (Commander  C.  N.X  The  British  Fleet.    8.    London,  1894. 
Bogen  (J.  E.  Thorold),  Industrial  and  Commercial  History  of  England.  8.  London,  1892. 
Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages.    London,  1890.    History  of  Agriculture  and  Prfoes. 
Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.    Oxford,  1897. 

Bon't  Parliamentary  Record.    Annual.    London. 

Boueier  (P.  deX  The  Labour  Question  in  Great  Britain.   [Translation.]  S.  London,  1896. 
aalis  (H.  R.  deX  A  Chronology  of  Inland  Navigation  in  Great  Britain,  Ac  London,  1807. 
Sanderton  (E.X  The  British  Enipire  in  the  19th  Century.    2  vols.    London,  1807. 
achuUe-OiUvemitM  (G.  vonX  The  Cotton  Trade  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
En^sh  Tr.  by  O.  S.  Hall.    8.    London,  1895. 

Scientifle  Sodeties  of  Great  Britain,  Tesr-Book  of.    AnnnaL    London. 
Seeley  (Sir  J.  R.X  The  Expansion  of  England.    London,  1888.    The  Growth  of  British 
Policy.    2  vols.    London,  1895. 

Shaw-Lefevre  (G.  J.),  Agrarian  Tenul^s.    8.    London,  1893.     English  Commons  and 
Forests.    8.    London,  1893. 


Sherard  (R.X  The  White  Slaves  of  England.    2nd  ed.    Lon^^i^|^^j^». 
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MMwCStrJ.XBnglidiSaniterylnitltiitiona.    3iided.    London,  1M7. 

apeme€  (H.  D.  U.\  The  Chnreh  of  BngUnd.    4  toIa.    Loodon,  1807.     [In  pfOgnM.] 

StenMl  (GapteinX  The  Britfaih  Navj.    London,  1808. 

8ttpkm  (L.),  and  J>tf  (8.),  (KdltoreX  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.    London.    (In 

SUphtm  (8ir  J.  V.\  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England.    8  yola.    London,  188S. 
SUpkgm  (T.  AX  Oontrilmtlon  to  BlbUoi^phy  of  the  Bank  of  England.    London,  1807. 
89mhh$  (FroliBMorX  A  ConfUtntional  Hiitory  of  Bngland,  In  its  Origin  and  Deyelopmank. 
S  Tob.    &    London,  1877. 

Tbe  Bi^lkh  Gitinn,  his  Rights  and  Bsq^OMibiUtlea.    U  rola.    London,  1881^. 


ThmnfMd  (J.  H.X  «nd  Clmrhe  ^  Q.  S.X  The  Navr  and  the  Nation.    London,  1807. 

^ „ . ._^-    _  rols.    8.    London.  ] 

2VBia(d.D.X§0Qial  Bngland.    6to1s.    London,  1808-1«M. 


9W4(ALX  On  FnrttaawntaryGoTenunent  In  Bngland.    StoIs.    8.    London,  1867-80. 
Torr0MMr#.H.X  History  of  Calrinsta.    Svols.    8.    London.  180i 


9Wa«r(B.&XOhronie]es  of  the  Bank  of  Bngland.    London,  1807. 

Webb  (B.  and  B.X  History  of  Trade  Unionism.  (Contains  Bibliography.]  8.  London,  1804 
Indnstrial  Democracy.    Li^don,  1807. 

IF«Bs  (L.B.XMap  of  the  Oinals  and  Navigable  Biv«n  in  Bngland  and  Wales.  London,I804. 
Also  a  Paper  on  the  Canals.  Ac,  of  England  in  Journal  of  the  Kanchester  Oeographical 
Soetety  fbr  1808,  p.  157.   Maaeheater. 

WkOm  (F.X  lioodon  Oovenunent.    London,  1808. 

iruUcmf^.  H.X  Oar  Iron  Boads.    7th  ed.    London,  1807. 

WUUmu(B.XA  Short  History  of  the  Growth  of  the  British  NaTy.lhMa  the  BariisH 
Times  to  Tralalmr.    London,  1804-08. 

IRlMM  (H.  W.X  Ironclads  in  AeUon  0866-1806%    i  toIs.    London,  1806. 

WkiU  (WA  Inner  Ufe  of  The  House  of  Commons,  188<^70.    S  vols.    London,  1807. 

ITolMkf  (YlscoontX  The  Standing  Army  of  Great  Britain.  In  **  Annies  of  To-Day** 
Series.    London,  1808. 

irW9U(A.X  History  of  Bdneation  and  of  the  old  Parish  SehfMls  of  Scotland.  Bdinburgb, 

Isle  op  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands. 

iteflMlCD.  T.)  and  £«lftai»(R.O.X  The  Channel  Islands.    8rd  ed.    8.    London,  1808. 
BlmeVi  Gnide  to  the  Isle  of  Han.    London,  1806. 
AtMsn'cGnidetothelaieofMan.    14Ched.    8.    Douglas,  1804. 
C7«fatf(T.H.HalIX  The  Little  Manx  Nation.    8.    London,  1801. 
MaJti  4s  la  BcmdawmU  (Oonnt  A.X  Voyage  dans  I'lsle  de  Man.    Paris,  1804. 
JCoore  (A,  W.X  Sodor  and  Ifan.    (Diooesan  History.]    8.    London,  1803. 
WaifcU  (SpenoerX  The  Land  of  Home  Role.    8.    London,  1808. 
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n.  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  PROTECTORATES,  AND 
DEPENDENCIES  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

In  the  following  pages  the  various  sections  of  the  British  Em- 
pire outside  the  United  Kingdom  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  under  the  divisions  of  the  world  to  which  they  belong : — 
1.  Europe;  2.  Asia;  3.  Africa;  4.  America;  5.  Australasia  and 
Oceania. 

The  Colonies  proper  form  three  classes: — (1)  The  Croum 
Colonies,  which  are  entirely  controlled  by  the  home  government ; 
(2)  those  possessing  Representative  InetittUions,  in  which  the 
Crown  has  no  more  than  a  veto  on  legislation,  but  the  home 
government  retains  the  control  of  public  officers ;  and  (3)  those 
possessing  Responsible  Government,  in  which  the  home  government 
has  no  control  over  any  public  officer,  though  the  Crown  appoints 
the  Governor  and  still  retains  a  veto  on  legislation. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  Mother  Country  in  connection 
with  the  Colonies  (exclusive  of  India)  amounts  to  about  2 
millions  sterling  annually,  mainly  for  military  and  naval  pur- 
poses. 

According  to  the  Army  Estimates  for  the  year  1898-99,  the 
total  effective  strength  of  the  British  forces  in  the  colonies,  ex- 
clusive of  India,  was  43,751  of  all  ranks.  The  distribution  of 
regimental  establishments,  including  colonial  corps  (here  stated 
in  parentheses),  was  as  follows  : — Malta,  10,602  (725)  men ;  Gib- 
raltar, 5,382  ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natal,  8,662 ;  Ceylon,  1,757 
(265);  Bermuda,  1,950;  Jamaica,  1,720  (1,018);  Barbados  and 
St.  Lucia,  1,527  (612);  Canada  (Halifax),  1,784;  Hong  Kong, 
3,428  (1,530);  Straits  Settlements,  1,643  (172);  Mauritius,  2,733 
(200);  West  Coast  of  Africa,  1,661  (1,527);  Cyprus,  133;  St. 
Helena,  748  (517) ;  besides  73,162  in  India  and  4,309  in  Egypt. 

The  contributions  from  colonial  revenues  in  aid  of  military 
expenditure  were  estimated  as  follows  for  the  year  1898-99  : — 
Ceylon,  111,300^.;  Mauritius,  22,900/.;  Hong  Hong,  39,000/.; 
Straits  Settlements,  75,500/. ;  Malta,  5,000/. ;  Natal,  4,000/. ; 
total,  257,800/.  India  contributes  (1898-99)  541,000/.  for  home 
effective  charges  for  forces  serving  in  India,  and  180,000/.  for 
deferred  pay  for  service  on  Indian  establishment. 
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GIBBALTAE. 

(?oiwr«ar.— General  Sir  Robert  Biddulph,  RA.,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  salary, 
4,166^  13*.  Ad.  sterling.     Colonial  Secretary, ^H,  M.  Jackson,  C.M.G. 

The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  is  a  Crown  colony,  situated  in  36'  6'  N.  latitude 
and  5"*  21'  W.  longitude,  in  the  Province  of  Andalusia,  in  Spain,  commanding 
the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  Governor,  who  is  also  Commander- 
in-Chief,  exercises  all  the  functions  of  government  and  legislation.  Area, 
1-,^  square  mile ;  greatest  elevation,  1,439  feet.  Population  (1897),  26,208 
(estimated),  including  garrison  of  5,505  men.  Settled  population  mostly 
descendants  of  Genoese  settlers.  Average  births  per  1,000  of  civil  population, 
24  '42.  Deaths  per  1,000  of  civil  population,  20  '64.  Religion  of  fixed  population 
mostly  Roman  Catholic  ;  one  Protestant  cathedral  and  three  Roman  Catho- 
lic churches ;  annual  subsidy  to  each  communion,  4202.  68.  8d.  Several 
private  English  schools  ;  Government  aided  elementary  schools,  11  (8  Roman 
Cfttholic).  Pupils,  1,867  in  1897-98.  Government  grant,  1,143Z.  10*.  6rf. 
One  magistrate's  court  and  a  supreme  court. 

Chiei  sources  of  revenue  :— -Port  dues,  rent  of  Crown  estate,  excise,  post- 
office,  &c  Branches  of  expenditure :— Government  civil  establishments, 
administration  of  justice,  public  works,  &c.  Contribution  by  Home  Govern- 
ment, nil.     Industries  unimportant. 


- 

1893 

1804 

1895 

1890 

1897 

Revenue 
Expenditure  . 

60,919 
58,405 

63,216 
60,665 

£ 
61,928 
65,411 

Pesetas           Pesetas. 
1,581,785     1,652,781 
1,508,705  1  1,631,784 

Military  expenditure  by  Imperial  Government  (1897),  275,016^. 

Qovemment  savings-lMink,  with  4,422  depositors  and  5,024,722  pesetas 
deposits  (1897). 

Gibraltar  is  a  naval  base  and  position  of  great  strategic  importance,  which 
is  now  being  largely  increased  in  stren^h  and  stability  by  extending  and 
completing  the  existing  mole,  and  building  a  detached  mole.  A  deep  harbour 
of  260  acres  is  being  formed,  and  for  the  new  dockyard  some  50  acres  of 
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Books  of  Reference. 

Colonial  Report.    Annual.    London. 

DrtiiJfcu«»««r  (J.),  The  Siege  of  Gibraltar.    4.    London,  1786. 

Field  (H,U.)  Gibraltar.    8,    London,    1889. 

GilbardiQ.  J.),  Popular  History  of  Gibraltar.    8.    Gibraltar,  1881. 

Lueas  (C.  P.),  Historical  Geography  of  tht  British  Colonies,    Vol.  I.    Oxford,  1888. 

Stoddard  (0.  A.X  Spanish  Cities.    8.    London,  1892. 

^    MALTA. 

(?owmor.— Lieut. -General Sir  FraDcis  Wallace GrenfeU,  G.C.B.,  G.GM,G. 
(salary  5,000^.). 

Chief  Secretary  to  Oovemment.—^ir  Gerald  Strickland,  K.C.M.G.,  Count 
della  Catena. 

An  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  58  miles  from  Sicily,  with  an  excellent 
harbour.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  posts  of  call  in  the  world,  and  is 
the  base  and  resort  for  repair  and  refitment  of  our  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Malta  is  17  miles  long;  area,  95  miles;  and  the  neighbouring  island, 
Gozo,  20  miles  ;  total  area  (with  Comino),  117  square  zniles.  Population 
for  1897,  177,745.  Local  miHtary,  viz.  :  Royal  Malta  Artillery,  694,  Royal 
Malta  Militia,  1,596,  and  Malta  Militia  Division,  Royal  Engineers,  53. 
Chief  town  and  port,  Valletta.  Education— -119  public  schools,  with  14,886 
pupils  in  1897  ;  Government  grant,  21,282Z.  There  are  a  university,  1  lyceum, 
and  2  secondary  schools.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  116  private  schools 
attended  by  8,679  pupils  in  Malta  and  Gozo  not  receivii^  any  aid  firom  Colonial 
Funds.     In  1897,  5,967  persons  were  committed  to  prison. 

The  government  is  to  some  extent  representative.  The  Governor  is 
assisted  by  an  executive  council  and  a  council  of  government,  according  to 
the  Constitution  of  1887,  of  6  official  and  14  elected. 


- 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

•      1897 

Revenue  . 
Expenditure    . 

291,158 
804,993 

£ 

301,859 
291,682 

805,440 
801,560 

£ 
818,680 
808,902 

£ 
828,787 
824,678 

Chief  sources  of  revenue,  1897  :  Customs,  172,707/.;  land,  12,884Z.;  rents, 
27,257Z.;  postage,  16,2182.;  interest,  27,507/.;   licences,   4,880Z^    Branchag 
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tion  was  824,489/.  Of  the  total  imports  in  1897  the  value  of  150,478/.  was 
from  the  United  Kingdom  ;  92,429/.  from  British  possessions:  10,662,879/. 
from  forei^  countries.  Of  the  total  exports  the  value  of  1,784,884/.  was  to 
the  United  Kingdom;  1,891,114/.  to  British  possessions;  6,403,709/.  to 
foreign  countries.  In  the  general  trade  the  most  important  article  is  wheat, 
7,094,280/.  in  1897. 

Vessels  entered  (1897),  4,111,  of  3,687,426  tons;  cleared,  4,079,  of 
8,607,042  tons.  Of  the  total  entered  1,789  vessels  of  2,631,298  tons,  and 
cleared  1,785  of  2,626,679  tons  were  British. 

Railway,  8  miles  ;  telecraph,  65  miles  ;  telephones,  850  miles.  The  Post- 
office  traffic  in  1897  was :  Inland  letters  and  postcards  received  and  despatched, 
1,641,255;  newspapers,  669,10?;  in  foreign  correspondeuce,  received  and 
despatched,  letters,  1,975,870  ;  postcards,  118,576  ;  newspapers,  1,022,437. 

Books  of  Beferenoe. 

Colonial  Report.    Annnal.    London. 

BmUtm  (M.  U.\  The  Story  of  Halta.    8.    Boston,  1808. 

LnetuiC,  P.),  HUtorical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies.    Vol.  I.    8.   London,  ISSS 

Png€  (Q.  A.),  Gaide  to  the  Laws  and  Regnlationv  of  Malta.    8.    Malta,  1802. 
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ASIA, 


ADEN,  PEEIM,  SOMALILAND  AHD  80K0TBA. 

Aden  is  a  volcanic  peninsula  on  the  Arabian  coast,  about  100  miles  east  of 
Bab-el- Mandeb.  It  K)nn8  an  important  coaling-station  on  the  highway  to  the 
East,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  The  settlement  includes  Little  Aden,  a 
peninsula  yery  sinmiar  to  Aden  itself^  and  the  settlement  and  town  of  Shaikh 
Othman  on  the  mainland  with  the  villages  of  Imad,  Hiswa,  and  Bir  Jabir. 
It  also  includes  the  island  of  Perim  at  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  is 
subject  to  the  Bombay  Government.  The  Government  is  administered  by  a 
Political  Resident,  who  is  also  commander  of  the  troops.  The  only  Govern- 
ment revenue  is  from  duty  on  liquor,  opium,  and  salt ;  local  taxes  go  to  the 
Municipality.     There  is  a  Port  Trust ;  the  harbour  is  bein^  dredged. 

Area  75  square  miles,  of  Perim  5  square  miles.  Population,  in  1891,  41,910 
against  34,860  in  1881.  Imports  (1897-98),  by  sea,  86,847,980  rupees ;  by 
land,  8,310,478  rupees;  treasure,  4,408,407  rupees.  Exports,  by  sea, 
31,329,756  rupees;  by  land,  1,272,430  rupees;  treasure,  4;878,196  rupees. 
In  1897-98, 1,079  merchant  vessels  of  2,123,339  tons  entered  the  port  of  Aden, 
besides  1,407  local  craft  of  48,138  tons.  At  Perim  513  merdiant  vessels 
entered,  most  of  them  to  coal. 

Chief  exports :  Coffee,  gums,  hides  and  skins,  piece  eoods,  tobacco.  Chief 
imports :  Cotton  twist,  piece'  goods,  grain,  hides  and  skins,  tobacco.  Aden 
itself  is  non-productive,  and  uie  trade  is  a  purely  transhipment  one,  except 
that  from  the  interior  of  Arabia.  According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  toe 
total  imports  from  Aden  and  Dependencies  into  the  United  Kingdom  amoiinted 
in  1896  to  190,2942.,  in  1897  to  173,3192.  ;  and  the  exports  thereto  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1896  to  240,5812.,  in  1897  to  165,9812. 
\/^  The  Somali  Coait  ^  from  Lahadu,  west  of  Zaila,  to  Bandar  Ziyada,  49^  E. 
long.,  became  a  British  Protectorate  in  1884,  and  is  administered  by  a  Political 
Agent  and  Consul.  The  area  is  about  68,000  square  miles ;  no  trustworthy 
estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  population,  which  is  Mohammedan  and  mostly 
nomadic     By  an  arrangement  with  Italy  in  1894,  the  limits  of  the  British 
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The  island  of  Bokotra  off  the  coast  of  Africa  is  under  British  protection,  and 
the  Xuiia  Xnria  islands  off  the  coast  of  Arabia,  are  attached  to  Aden.  Area 
of  former,  1,882  square  miles.  Population  about  12,000,  mostly  pastoral  and 
miKratoiry  inland,  fishing  on  the  coast.  Religion,  at  one  time  Christian,  Koham- 
mcMlan  since  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  The  island  came  under  British  pro- 
tection in  1876,  by  treaty  with  the  Stdtan.  Chief  products,  dates  and  yanous 
ffoms ;  sheep,  cattle,  and  goats  are  plentiful ;  butter  is  exported.  The  Kuria 
Mnria  Islands,  five  in  number,  were  ceded  by  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  for  the 
purpose  of  landing  the  Red  Sea  cable.  The  group  is  leased  for  the  purpose  of 
guano  collectioii. 

Rktsrcvcss.— Fordgn  Offioe  Reports.    Annual  Series.    London. 

£nU  (J.  Th.>,  Sokotnu    In  *  XIX  Centnrj'  Magazine  for  June,  1897.    London. 

QMka  (Prince  Nioolas  deX  Cinq  Mots  au  Pays  des  Somalia.    Geneva,  1898. 

Pmtm  (P.  R),  Ramblee  in  Lion  Land  :  Three  Months  in  SomalUand.    London,  1898. 

amc^ru  (H.  G.  C),  Seventeen  Trips  through  SonuOiland.    London,  1896. 
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BAHBEIH  ISLANDS. 


Group  of  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  20  miles  off  the  coast  of  £1  Hasa,  in 
Arabia.  Bahrein,  the  largest,  is  27  ndles  long  by  10  wide.  Moharek,  on 
the  north  of  Bahrein,  4  miles  lon£^  \  mile  wide.  There  are  about  half-a- 
dozen  others,  mere  rocks.  Manameh,  the  commercial  capital,  extends  10  miles 
along  the  shore ;  25,000  inhabitants.  The  population  is  Mohammedan  of  the 
Sunni  and  Shute  sects.  The  seat  of  ffoyemment  is  Moharek  on  the  island  of  that 
name  ;  population  about  22,000.    There  are  about  50  villages  in  the  islands. 

The  chief  belongs  to  the  ruling  family  of  Al  Ealifah  ;  the  present  chief  of 
Bahrein  is  Sheikh  Esau,  who  owes  the  possession  of  his  throne  entirely  t^  British 
protection,  which  was  instituted  in  1867.  Sheikh  Easu  was  again  formsJly 
placed  under  British  protection  in  1870,  when  his  rivals  were  deported  to  India. 

The  great  industry  is  nearl  fishery,  in  which  400  boats,  of  from  8  to  20 
men  each,  are  engaged,  in  1897  the  value  and  distribution  of  the  trade,  and 
the  nationality  of  the  shipping  entered  and  cleared  were  as  follows  : — 


i 

Tonnage                | 

Gonutries 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Entered 

Cleared 

J 

& 

United  Kingdom 

23,813 

58,837 

60,478 

India  .... 

289,529 

248,981 

— 

— 

Turkey 

112,418 

170,156 

10,895 

9,879 

Persian  Ports 

49,967 

26,814 

4,008 

3,542 

Arab  coast . 

14,180 

14,541 

8,534 

11,515 

Muskat      . 

11,702 

6,301 

561 

484 

Zanzibar     . 

1,895 

581 

— 

— 

Other  countries  . 

— 

— 

427 

427 
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rice,  87,081/.;  rifles,  1 8, 488Z. ;  cottons,  28,266Z.;  dfttes,  10,661/.;  cattle, 
10,179/.;  specie,  78,486/.  The  prohibition  against  the  increasing  trade  in 
rifles  and  ammunition  which  was  carried  on  with  Persia  has  now  been  en* 
forced  by  the  Persian  Government. 

Political  SesiderU.^Col,  F.  A.  Wilson. 

Foreign  OflUce  Reports.    Annual  series.    No.  2 J 86.    London,  1898. 
Bent  (J,   Th.),   The  Bahrein  Islands   in    the  Persian  Gulf.    Proc.  R.  G.  Soc.  (N.  S. 
xii.  1.    8.    London,  1890. 


BORNEO  (BRITISH). 

Britifk  Horth  Borneo. — Cfoverfiar. — Leicester  Paol  Beaufort;  salary, 
9, 860  dollars.  Richard  B.  Martin,  M.  P. ,  is  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
in  London. 

The  territory  of  British  North  Borneo  is  a  territory  occupying  the  northern 
part  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  and  situated  nearly  midway  between  Hong  Kong 
and  Port  Darwin  in  Australia.  The  interior  is  mountainous,  one  point  being 
13,700  feet  high,  but  most  of  the  surface  is  jungle. 

Area,  81,106  square  miles,  with  a  coast-line  of  oyer  900  miles.     Popular 
tion,  175,000,  consisting  mainly  of  Mohammedan  settlers  on  the  coast  and 
aboriginal  tribes  inland,  with  some  Chinese  traders  and  artisans.      Chief, 
town,  Sandakan,  on  the  east  coast. 

The  territory  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  North  Borneo 
Company,  being  held  under  grants  from  the  Sultans  of  Brunei  and  Sulu. 
The. cession  was  confirmed  by  Royal  Charter  in  1881,  and  the  territory  la 
administered  by  a  Govemor  in  Borneo  and  a  Court  of  Directors  in  London, 
appointed  under  the  Charter.  On  May  12, 1888,  the  British  Goremment  pro- 
claimed a  formal  protectorate  over  the  State  of  North  Borneo.  The  appointment 
of  the  Governor  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  For 
administrative  purposes  the  whole  district  is  divided  into  nine  provinces. 

In  1889  the  colony  of  Labuan  was  placed  under  the  government  of  the 
British  North  Borneo  Company. 

About  1,000,000  acres  have  been  alienated  by  the  Government  on  leases 
of  999  years  for  tobacco  planting,  pepper,  coffee,  and  other  jungle  products. 
There  are  13  estates  planting  tobacco,  27  planting  coffee  and  coco-nuts, 
1  planting  india-rubber,  and  two  ramie. 

The  laws  are  based  on  the  Indian  penal,  criminal,  and  civil  procedure 
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Most  of  the  trade  ia  carried  on  through  Singapore  with  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies.  The  chief  products  are  timber,  sago,  rice,  gums,  coffee, 
pepper,  gambier,  gutta-percha,  tapioca,  sweet  potatoes,  and  tobacco,  which 
18  being  planted  on  a  large  scale.  Coal  and  gold  have  been  found.  The 
exports  comprise  mostly  jungle  and  sea  produce,  wax,  birds'-nests  (edible), 
coco-nuts,  gutta-percha,  sa^,  tobacco,  rattans,  india-rubber,  seed  pearls, 
bSche-de-mer,  &c.  A  flourishing  timber  trade  is  stated  to  hare  been  opened 
with  China.  Exports  of  leaf  tobacco,  1896, 1,872,277  dollars  ;  1897,  1,686,178 
dollars.  Shipping  entered,  1897,  95,800  tons ;  cleare<^  94,168  tons,  nearly 
all  British. 

The  Government  issues  its  own  copper  coinage  (cents  and  half-cents) ; 
also  notes  of  one,  five,  ten,  and  twenty-nve  dollars  to  the  extent  of  100,000 
dollars,  and  have  also  arran^d  to  issue  notes  of  the  value  of  10,  25,  and 
50  cents.    Accounts  are  kept  m  dollar  currency. 

Borneo  is  now  connectea  by  cable  with  the  outer  world  by  a  branch  of  the 
cable  between  Labuan  and  Sincapore.  A  telegraph  line  has  been  constructed 
from  Menumbok,  where  the  cable  reaches  land,  to  Sandakan.  A  railway  is  in 
course  of  construction  from  Brunei  Bay  into  the  interior. 

Native  military  force  of  860  men  under  European  officers,  with  one  machine 
and  two  mountain  guns.  There  are  two  Missions,  one  Protestant  and  the  other 
Roman  Catholic ;  and  the  Protestant  community  has  a  church  and  school  at 
Sandakan,  with  a  branch  at  Kudat. 

VBmnei  and  Sarawak — In  1888  the  neighbouring  territories  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  Brunei  and  Sarawak,  were  placed  under  British 
protection.  The  area  of  Brunei,  which  is  under  a  Sultan,  is  about  8,000 
square  miles,  and  its  products  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  British 
North  Borneo. 

Sarawak  has  an  area  of  about  50,000  square  miles,  with  a  coast  line  of 
%boQt  400  miles.  The  government  of  part  of  the  present  territory  was 
obtained  in  1842  by  Sir  James  Brooke  from  the  Sultan  of  Brunei.  Various 
accessions  were  made  between  1861  and  1885,  and  the  Limbang  River  district 
was  annexed  in  1890.  The  Rajah,  H.H.  Sir  Charles  Johnson  Brooke, 
nephew  of  the  late  Rajah,  bom  June  8,  1829,  succeeded  in  1868.  The  popu- 
lation  is  about  800,000,  consisting  of  native  races,  Malays,  Dyaks,  Eayans, 
and  Monits,  with  Chinese  and  other  settlers.  The  chief  towns  are  the  capital, 
Euching,  about  28  miles  inland,  on  the  Sarawak  River,  andSibu,  90  miles  up 
the  Rejang  River,  which  is  navigable  by  large  steamers.  Timber  trade  is 
carried  on  from  the  river  mouth  with  Hong  Kong.  Brooketon  is  a  settle- 
ment in  the  coal  district  opposite  Labuan.  At  Euching  are  Church  of 
England  and  Catholic  missions  with  schools.  The  revenue  for  1896  was 
50^771  dollars,  and  expenditure  565,796  dollars.  The  revenue  is  derived 
chiefly  from  the  opium,  gambling,  arrack  and  pswn  farms,  exemption  tax 
payable  by  Malays,  and  from  Dyak  revenue.  There  are  import  duties  on 
tobacco,  salt,  kerosine   oil,  wines  (duty  imposed  July  1894),  and  spirits  ; 
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Books  of  Eeferenoe  oonoeming  Borneo. 

Handbook  to  British  North  Borneo.     London,  1890. 
Colonial  Office  List.    Annual.    London. 

Boyle  (Frederick),  Adventures  among  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo.    8.    London,  1865. 
Clutierbuek  (W.  JX  About  Ceylon  and  Borneo.    8.    London,  1891. 
Codringtan  (B.  H.),  The  Melanesians,  their  Anthropology  and  Folklore.    London,  1896. 
GuilUmard  (F.  H.  H.),  Australasia.    Vol.  II.    8.    London,  1894. 
Ration  (Frank).  North  Borneo.    8.    London,  1886. 

Hatton  (Joseph),  The  New  Ceylon,  a  Sketch  of  British  North  Borneo.    8.  London,  1886. 
Jacob  (Gertrude),  The  R%jah  of  Sarawak.    London,  1876. 
Low  (Sir  H.),  Residence  in  Sarawak.    London. 

Po8«rit?(Th.),  Borneo :  Its  Geology  and  Mineral  Resources.  [Translation.]  8.  Londtm,  1892. 
Pryer  (Mrs.  W.  B.),  A  Decade  in  Borneo.    8.    London.    1894. 

Roth  (H.  Lin^,  Tlie  Natives  of  Sarawak  and  British  North  Borneo.  2  vols.  London,  1896. 
8t.  John  (Sir  S.),  Life  in  the  Forests  of  the  Far  East    2  vols.    London,  1862 :   Life  of 
Sir  Charles  Brooke,  R%f  ah  of  Sarawak.    8.    London,  1879. 
Wallace  (A.  R),  The  Malay  Archipelago.    London,  1869. 
Whitehead  (J.),  Exploration  of  Mount  Kina  Balu,  North  Borneo.    London,  1898. 


CEYLOH. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  island  of  Ceylon  was  first  settled  in  1505  by  the  Portugaese, 
who  established  colonies  in  the  west  and  south,  which  were  taken 
from  them  about  the  middle  of  the  next  century  by  the  Dutch. 
In  1795-96  the  British  Government  took  possession  of  the 
foreign  settlements  in  the  island,  which  were  annexed  to  the 
Presidency  of  Madras;  but  in  1798  Ceylon  was  erected  into 
a  separate  colony.  In  1815  war  was  declared  against  the  native 
Government  of  the  interior,  and  the  whole  island  fell  under 
British  rule. 

The  present  form  of  government  (representative)  of  Ceylon 
was  established  by  Letters  Patent  of  April  1831,  and  supple- 
mentary orders  of  March  1833.  According  to  the  terms  of  this 
Constitution,  the  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor, 
aided  by  an  Executive  Council  of  five  members — viz.  the  Lieut.- 
Governor  and  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Officer  commanding  the 
Troops,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Auditor-General,  and  the 
Treasurer;  and  a  Legislative  Council  of  17  members,  including^ 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  four  other  office-holders, 
and  eight  unofficial  members,  representative  of  different  races 
and  classes  in  the  community. 

Governor , — Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  West  Ridgeway,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.L  ; 
born  1844  ;  entered  Indian  Army,  1861 ;  Under  Foreign  Secretary  to  Govern- 
ment of  India,  1880-84  ;  Assistant  Commissioner  for  N.  W.  Afghan  boundary 
demarcation,  1884,  and  Commissioner  for  Afghan  frontier  delimitation,  1885  ; 
Colonel,  Indian  Army,  1885 ;  Under-Secretary  at  Dublin  Castle,  1887  ; 
Minister  and  Envoy  to  Sultan  of  Morocco,  1892  ;  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  1898.     Appointed  Governor  of  Ceylon,  September  9,  1895. 

The  Governor  has  a  salary  of  80,000  rupees,  and  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  24,000  rupees. 
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For  porpoaes  of  general  adminiBtration,  the  island  is  divided  into  nine 
provinces,  presided  over  by  Government  Agents,  who,  with  their  assistants 
and  saboroinate  headmen,  are  the  channel  of  communication  between  th^ 
Government  and  the  natives.  There  are  three  municipalities  and  fourteen 
local  boards  mainly  for  sanitary  purposes. 

Area  and  Popnlation. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  (including  the  military) 
of  the  provinces  of  Ce^on,  according  to  the  census  of  1891 : — 


Area: 

EngliBh 

sqr.  milet 

Popnlation,  1891    1 

Provinces 

Area: 
English 
Bqr.  miles 

Population,  1891 

ProvincM 

Total 

Fersq. 
mUe 

Total 

Persq. 
mile 

Wertern 

Centxsl 

Northern 

Boathcm 

Eastern 

1,432 
2,800 
8,863 
2,146 
4,037 

763,668 
474.670 
819,296 
489,811 
148,796 

538 
306 

95 
228 

37 

North-Weatem 
North  Central 
Uva  .    .    .    . 
Sabaragamnwa 

Total     .    . 

2,997 
4,002 
3,155 
1,901 

820,070 
75,883 
159,201 
358,626 

107 
19 
50 

136 

25,333 

3,009,461 

119 

The  total  population  (including  military)  enumerated  at  the  census  of 
1891  as  8,009,461,  was  estimated  by  the  Re^trar-General  at  the  middle 
of  1897  to  be  3,391,443,  of  which  the  race  distribution  was  as  follows : — 


Europeans 

Burghers  or  European  descendants 

Sinhalese 

Tamils  including    South  Indian  Immi- 
grants          

Malays 

•*  Moors  "  (non-Malay  Mohammedans)    , 
Veddahs  (aboriginal  wild  tribes) 
Others 


1891 


6,348 

21,281 

2,041,168 

723,863 
10,133 

197,166 
1,229 
8,343 


1897 


6,645 

23,663 

2,174,200 

960,746 

10,980 

205,588 

860 

8,862 


3,009,461 


3,391,443 


The  census  returns  showed  70  per  cent,  of  the  population  to  be  engaged 
in  agiculture,  16  per  cent,  to  be  industrial,  5  per  cent,  commercial. 

The  Registrar-General  gives  for  1897  the  number  of  births  as  36-9  per 
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The  prinoipal  towns,  with  population  according  to  the  oensas  of  1891 
are :— Ck>iombo,  127,836  ;  Eandy,  20,558  ;  Galle,  83,590;  Trinoomalee,  11,948  ; 
Jafifha,  48,179. 

Religion  and  Instmotion. 

The  principal  religions  creeds  were  returned  as  follows  at  the  census  of 
1891  :— Buddhists,  1,877,043  ;  Hindoos,  615,932  ;  Mohammedans,  211,995  ; 
Christians,  302,127. 

The  religion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  is  Buddhism,  which 
was  introduced  in  the  third  century  before  Christ  by  Mahinda,  a  Buddhist 
missionary  of  royal  parentage,  and  soon  became  the  established  religion  of  the 
Island,  replacing  the  Brahminical  religion  introduced  by  earlier  streams  of 
Indian  colonists.  The  Buddhism  prevalent  in  Ceylon  (unlike  the  Northern 
Buddhism  of  Tibet,  China  and  Japan)  is,  in  its  philosophy,  materialistic  and 
atheistic,  and  in  popular  usage  has  a  large  admixture  of  the  doctrines  aud 

Practices  of  popular  Hinduism  (due  no  doubt  to  the  influence  of  the  reif^niuff 
ynasty  which  for  many  centuries  was  South  Indian),  and  of  the  aboriginal 
wild  tnbes. 

Education  has  made  considerable  strides  in  Ceylon  since  it  was  or- 
j^anised  under  a  separate  Government  department  with  a  director  of  public 
instruction  and  a  staff  of  inspectors,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table  :— 


- 

Expenditure  by 
Government 

Bchools 

OxMitinAid 
Schools 

Unaided  Schools 

No.  of 
SchoolD 

Scholars 

No.  of 
Schools 

Scholars 

No.  of 
Schools 

Scholan 

1895 
1896 
1897 

Rs.  632,819 
Rs.  668,274 
Rs.  716,767 

477 
474 
474 

44,252 
44,538 
45,118 

1,096 
1130 
1,172 

90,229 

94,400 

102,485 

2,242 
2,268 
2,881 

85,353 
36,720 
36,908 

There  were  thus  in  1897,  184,506  scholars  receiving  regular  instruction, 
or  a  proportion  of  a  little  more  than  1  in  16  of  the  ^pulation  according  to 
the  census  of  1891.  The  Government  expenditure  is  now  chiefly  devoted 
towards  vernacular  education,  which  is  unable  to  support  itself,  while  TCngligh 
education  has  obtained  such  a  hold  upon  the  people  that  it  is  becoming 
grradually  :fulf-supporting.  The  only  Government  high  English  school  is  now 
the  Royal  College  ;  but  other  high  English  schools  receive  grants  in  aid.  The 
Government  also  gives  a  scholarship  of  150/.  a  year  for  four  years  to  enable 
promising  students  to  proceed  to  an  English  university.  The  Cambridge 
local  examinations,  ana  the  examinations  of  the  London  University  are 
held  annually  in  Ceylon  by  arrangement.  The  technical  college,  established 
in  1893,  was  re-organised  in  1897,  and  is  prosperous.  The  branches  taught 
include  civil  engineering,  telegraphy  and  electrical  engineering,  surveying  and 
levelling,  and  mechanical  engineering ;  there  are  over  100  students.  There  is  an 
agricultural  school,  a  school  of  forestry,  recently  established,  and  a  Govern- 
ment dairy  farm,  originally  intended  for  the  supply  of  milk  to  hospitals  and 
prisons,  and  now  (1898)  possessing  over  160  head  of  cattle  bred  from  Sindh 
stock  procured  through  the  Bombay  Government.  There  are  also  twenty-five 
industrial  schools  and  orphanages. 
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The  basis  of  the  law  is  the  Roman-Dutch  law,  modified  by  colonial 
oidinaaoes.  The  criminal  law  has  been  codified  on  the  prind^e  of  the 
Indian  Penal  Code.  Jnstiee  is  administered  by  the  Supreme  Coort,  the 
police  courts  and  courts  of  requests,  and  the  district  courts,  intermediate 
between  the  latter  and  the  Supreme  OoiGrt.  There  are  also  village  councils 
which  dead  with  petty  offences.  The  number  of  summary  c(mrictionfl  in 
1897  in  the  Police  Courts  was  17,025,  convictions  in  the  District  Courts  866, 
and  in  the  Supreme  Court  494. 

The  number  of  paupers  is  not  known,  as  there  is  no  poor  law,  though  a 
few  old  persons  receive  a  charitable  allowance  from  the  Qovemment  vary- 
ing from  Rs.  1  to  Rs.  12*50  each  per  mensem. 

Finance. 

The  public  revenue  and  ezpenditare  of  the  colony,  in  each  of 
the  last  five  years,  were  as  follows : — 


Yeaw 

Revenue 

Bxpenditure 

Rupees 

Rupees 

1898 

18,051,950 

18,276,108 

1894 

19,485,810 

20,342,899 

1895 

20,982,809 

20,899,714 

1896 

21,974,578 

21,287,860 

1897 

24,006,522 

21,684,878 

The  principal  sources  of  revenue  are  (1897) ;  the  customs,  5,978,785  Rs.  ; 
land  sales,  498,970  Rs.  ;  licences,  which  in  effect  means  the  revenue  from 
spirituous  liquor,  2,812,824  Rs. ;  stamps,  2,075,876  Rs.  ;  the  proceeds  of  the 
sue  of  Government  timber  and  Government  ndt,  1,553,110  Rs.  ;  and  port 
and  harbour  dues,  971,429  Rs.  ;  Government  railways,  1897,  7,318,688  Rs. 

The  principal  items  of  expenditure  are-  (1897) :  establishments, 
5,696,284  Rs.  ;  contribution  towards  military  expenditure  (including  cost  of 
▼olunteer  force)  1,824,602  Rs.  (of  this  1,702,166  Rs.  is  paid  to  the  Imperial 
Government) ;  pensions  and  retired  allowances,  1,018,966  Rs.  ;  interest  on 
losns,  ke,,  2,860,295  Rs.  ;  on  public  works,  2,872,921  Rs. 
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west  coast  is  also  protected*  the  colony  haying  paid  the  cost  of  the  erection 
of  earthworks,  the  Imperial  Government  supplying  the  armament.  Ceylon 
has  no  UAvtA  forces  of  its  own. 

The  British  troops  in  Ceylon  are  nnder  the  command  ot  a  major-general, 
and  comprise  a  regiment  of  British  in&ntry,  artillery,  and  engineers,  the 
total  strength  heing  1,668  ;  there  is  a  Tolnnteer  force  nombering  1,074  of  all 
ranks.  The  colony  pays  1,702,165  Rs.  per  annomtothe  Imperial  GU>yem- 
ment  as  the  cost  of  the  garrison.  The  cost  of  the  Local  Volunteer  Corps  was 
122,487  Rs.  in  1897. 

Prodnotion  and  Industry. 

The  estimated  area  of  the  colony  is  16,288,000  acres,  2,159,698  acres 
being  nnder  cultiyation,  and  768,850  acres  pasture  land.  Of  this,  728,112 
acres  were  (1897)  under  rice  and  other  grains,  19,477  under  coffee,  404,674 
under  tea,  891  nnder  cinchona,  878,909  under  coco  nuts,  42,289  under 
cinnamon,  10,122  under  tobacco,  and  82,354  under  cocoa.  The  live  stock  of 
the  island  in  1897  consisted  of  4,007  horses,  1,289,536  homed  cattle,  86,627 
sheep,  and  155,495  goats.  Plumbago  is  a  valuable  mining  product,  and  in 
1897  there  were  584  plumbago  mines.  The  produce  of  the  pearl  fishery 
in  1890  was  valued  at  310,000  Rs.  ;   in  1891  at  960,000  Rs.     None  since. 


Commerce. 

The  declared  value  of  the  total  imports  and  exports  of  the  colony,  includ- 
ing bullion  and  specie,  was  as  follows  in  each  of  the  last  five  years : — 


Years 

Importa 

Exports 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1893 

72,340,662 

74,195,868 

1894 

78,118,072 

79,728,791 

1895 

84,556.809 

77,495,557 

1896 

87,788,085 

87.841,857 

1897 

98,027,474 

85,099,603 

The  Tslnes  of  imports  and  exports  are  declared,  and  represent  the  wholesale  values  at 
the  place  of  import  or  export  Declarations  are  snl^ect  to  scrutiny  and  penalty.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  representing  the  trade  of  the  island.! 
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Diwase  has  in  recent  jean  greatly  reduced  the  produce  of  coffee.  The 
q[uantity  exported  fell  from  824,509  cwt.  in  1879  to  299,895  owt.  in  1884, 
to  81,987  cwt.  in  1894,  to  18,605  cwt  in  1897.  The  exports  of  tea,  which  in 
1884  amounted  only  to  2,892,975  lb.,  reached  85,876,822  lb.  in  1894, 
98,581,060  lb.  in  1895,  110,095,198  lb.  in  1896,  and  114,466,818<  lb.  in 
1897. 

The  export  of  cacao  was,  in  1885,  7,466  cwt  ;  1894,  22,792  cwt.  ;  in 
1895,  27,522  cwt ;  in  1896,  33,890  cwt ;  and  in  1897,  85,121  cwt 

According  to  Ceylon  returns  the  total  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1897  amounted  to  25,957,311  Rs.  and  exports  to  51,274,208  Rs. ;  imports 
from  India  62,478,892  Rs.;  exports  to  India  10,246,716  Re.  The  amount  of 
tnde  with  the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  according 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  in  each  of  the  last  five  yean. 


__                  1 

1 

1898 

1894 

1895         i         189« 

.1897 

M 

M 

M 

M 

J 

1  Imports    frt)m 

1      Ceylon   into 
U.K.   .        . 

4,252,794 

4,101,275 

4,524,843 

4,723,547 

4,688,278 

£xport8         of 
British   pro- 

duce to  Cey- 

lon 

902,477 

947,858 

983,733  1  1.005,828 

1,081,481 

The  import  of  coffee  from  Ceylon  into  the  United  Kingdom  was  of  the 
declared  ralue  of  8,001,075Z.  in  1879,  235,684/.  in  1895,  68,967/.  in  1896, 
62,780/.  in  1897.  Other  imports  are —cinchona,  21,952/.  in  1896,  12,380/.  in 
1897  ;  coco-nutoil,  117,565/1  in  1896,  105,622/.  in  1897  ;  cinnamon,  41,567/. 
in  1896,  52,869/.  in  1897  ;  plumbago,  90,821/.  in  1896, 113,507/.  in  1897  ;  tea, 
120/.  in  1878,  1,244,724/.  in  1888,  3,404,696/.  in  1895,  3,799,713  in  1896, 
3,728,166/.  in  1897  ;  cordage  and  twine,  57,332/.  in  1896,  54,650/.  in  1897. 
Manufactured  cotton  goods,  of  the  value  of  219,550/.  ;  iron,  wrought  and 
nnwrought,  92,527/.;  coiUs,  140,380/.,  machinery,  87,541/.,  formed  the 
staple  articles  of  British  exports  to  Ceylon  in  1897. 

Shipping  and  Conunnnioations. 

The  total  tonnage  entering  and  clearing  at  Ceylon  ports  in  1897  was 
6,704,747.  In  1898,  187  sailing  vessels  of  13,458  tons,  and  4  steamers  of  629 
tons,  total  191  vessels  of  14,087  tons,  were  registered  as  belonging  to  Ceylon. 

Ceylon  had  297  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic  in  1897,  and  215  miles 
have  been  surveyed  and  projected. 

In  1897  there  were  364  offices  opened  for  post  and  telegraph  business. 
There  were  1,733  miles  of  telegraph  wire. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  estimated  amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation  on  the  3l8t 
Dec.,  1896,  was  11,468,700  Rs.  Five  banks  have  establishments  in  Ceylon  : 
the  Mercantile  Bank,  the  Bank  of  Madras,  the  National  Bank,  the  Houg  Kong 
•n^  Shanghai  Bank,  and  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Loudon  and  China.  The 
Ceylon  Savings  Bank  in  1895  had  deposits  amounting  to  3,820,663  Rs.  •  •«'« 
the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  (1895)  to  848,274  Rs.^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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The  weights  and  measniee  of  Ceylon  are  the  same  aa  thoae  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  money  of  the  country  is  the  rupee  of  British  India  with  centa 
in  place  of  annas  and  pice ;  thns  Ceylon  has  a  decimal  coinage. 


1 


Dependency. 

The  Maldiye  Islands,  500  miles  west  of  Cejrlon,  are  governed  by  an 
hereditary  Snltan,  who  resides  in  the  island  of  Mal^  and  pays  a  yearly  tribute 
to  the  Ceylon  Qovemment.  Kext  to  the  Sultan  is  the  Fandiari,  the  head 
priest  or  judge,  and  besides  him  6  Wazirs  or  Ministers  of  State.  The  Maldives 
are  a  group  of  17  cond  islets  (atolls),  ridily  clothed  with  cocoa-nut  palms,  and 
yielding  miUet  fruit,  and  edible  nuts. 

Population  estimated  at  about  80,000  Mohammedans.  The  people  are 
civilised,  and  are  great  navigators  and  traders. 

Statistieal  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Ceylon. 

Blue  Book  of  Ceylon.    AnntMl  Report  on  Ceylon. 

Census  of  Ceylon^  1891.    Colombo,  1892. 

Colonial  Office  List.    AnnumL    London. 

BUtistics  of  Ceylon ;  in  *  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of  the 
United  Kingdom.'    Annual.    London. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British 
Possessions.    Imp.    4.    London. 

Baker  (Sir  8.  WX  Eight  Tears'  Wanderings  in  Ceylon.    8.    London,  1866. 

Carpenter  (B.)i  From  Adam's  Peak  to  Elephanta.    &    London,  1892. 

Cave  (H.  W.),  The  Ruined  Cities  of  Ceylon.    London,  1897. 

Okdtmert  (R.).  A  History  of  Currency  in  the  British  Colonies.    London,  1898. 

ClutterbuckCW.  J.),  About  Ceylon.    London,  1891. 

Deehamps  (E.),  Camet  d'un  Voyageur.    Paris,  1892. 

Delwuu  (RX  Java,  Ceylon,  lea  Indies.    Paris,  1897. 

Ftrgu$oH.ijX  The  Ceylon  Handbook  and  Directory.    8.    Colombo  and  London,  1893. 

JVr^tison  (J.),  Ceylon  in  1898.    Illustrated.    4th  Edition.    London,  1898. 

Oeiger  (W.),  Tagebuchbl&tter  und  Reiseerinnemngen^    Wiesbaden,  1807. 

aordon-CwtMt.ing  (Miss  E.X  Ceylon.  London,  1891.~Two  Happy  Tears  in  CejUm. 
8  TOls.    Edinburgh,  1892. 

Haeekel  (£.  H.  P.  A.X  A  Visit  to  Ceylon.    8.    London,  1888. 

Mnrra9*9  Handbook  for  India,  Ceylon,  Ac.    2nd  edition.    london,  1894. 

NobUmaire  (G.),  En  Cong6.    Paris,  1897. 

Schmidt  (E.),  ($eylon.    Berlin,  1897. 

TeniuHt  (Sir  James  Emerson),  Ceylon :  an  Account  of  the  Islahd,  Physical,  Historical 
and  Topographical.    5th  edition.    IJondon.  1860. 

Christmas  Island.    See  Straits  Settlements. 

vl     CTPEU8. 

High  OommiaaUmtr.-^ir  WilliAin  F.  Haynes  Smith,  K.G.M.6.,  appointed 
1898 ;  salary,  8,000^ 

The  ialand  is  the  third  largest  in  the  Mediterranean,  dO  miles  from  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  41  from  the  coast  of  Syria.  It  is  administered  by 
Great  Britain,  nnder  a  convention  oondnded  between  the  representatiTes  of 
Her  Migesty  and  the  Saltan  of  Turkey  at  Constantinonle,  June  4,  1878.  The 
British  High  Comnussioner  is  vested  with  the  usual  powers  of  a  colonial 
governor.  He  is  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council,  consisting  of  the  Chief 
Secretary,  the  Queen's  Advocate,  the  Beceiver-General  The  L^g^ialatnre  con- 
sists of  a  Council  of  eighteen  members,  six  being  office  holdezs— the  Chief 
Secretary,  the  Queen's  Advocate,  the  Receiver-General,  the  Chief  Hedioal 
Officer,  the  Registrar-General  and  the  Director  of  Agriculture— 4tnd  twdv« 
elected  (for  five  years),  three  by  Mohammedan  and  nine  by  non-Mohammedaa 
voters.     The  voters  are  all  male  Ottomans,  or  British  subjects,  or  foreignen, 
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twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  have  resided  five  yean,  and  are  payers  of  any 
of  the  taxes  known  as  'Yerghis.'  Municipal  councils  exist  in  the  principal 
towns,  elected  practically  by  all  resident  householders  and  ratepayers.  Those 
eligible  to  the  council  must  be  voters  rated  upon  property  of  the  annual  value 
of  fit)m  101.  to  201. ,  according  to  population. 

Area  8,584  square  miles.  Population,  1891 :— 106,888  males,  102,448 
females  ;  total,  209,286,  exclusive  of  the  military ;  per  square  mile,  58 '89. 
Mohammedans,  47,926;  others,  principally  Greek  Churcn,  161,860.  The 
birth-rate  was  computed  in  1890  at  33*4  per  1,000,  and  the  death-rate  at  24 
per  1,000. 

The  principal  towns  are  Nicosia  (the  capital  and  seat  of  government), 
12,515  ;  Lamaca,  7,593  ;  Limasol,  7,388  (two  chief  ports) ;  Famagusta  (with 
Varoehia),  2,251 ;  Papho  (including  Etima),  2,801  ;  Kyrenia,  1,822  in  1891. 
The  island  is  divided  mto  six  administrative  districts  called  respectively  by 
the  names  of  these  six  towns. 

Excepting  a  gymnasium  and  three  '  high  schools  '  for  Greek-Christians,  and 
a  Rushdi^  or  '  high  school '  for  Moslems,  the  schools  of  the  island  are  of  an 
elementary  character.  There  is  a  Government  inspector,  and  the  Government 
contributes  4,021^.  per  annum  to  education.  In  1898  there  were  220  elemen- 
tary Greek-Christian  schools  with  about  12,500  scholars  ;  80  Moslem  schools, 
with  about  3,500  scholara,  3  Armenian  schools,  and  1  Maronite.  Total 
cost  (exclusive  of  Government  grant),  about  6,0002. — fees,  voluntarv  con- 
tributions, and  endowments.  There  are  8  weekly  newspapers  in  Greek,  and 
3  in  Turkish. 

The  law  courts  (reformed  in  1888)  consist  of  (1)"  a  supreme  court  of  civil 
and  criminal  appeal ;  (2)  six  assize  courts,  having  unlimited  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion ;  (8)  six  dis^ct  courts,  having  limited  criminal  jurisdiction  and  unlimited 
civil  jurisdiction ;  (4)  six  magisterial  courts  with  summary  jurisdiction ;  (5) 
ten  village  judges'  courts.  In  all,  except  supreme  court,  native  (Christian  and 
Mohammedan)  judges  take  part.  Serious  crime,  which  was  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  popuhition,  is  decreasing ;  the  people  are  prone  to  litigation. 
Tfaepolice  force  when  at  full  strength  consists  of  about  700  men. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  five  years,  ended  March  31,  were  : — 


- 

18W.94 

1894-95 

1896-9« 

1896-97 

18^-98 

Revenue 
Expenditure . 

M 
177,054 
117,654 

167,098 
114,756 

167,777 
118,851 

4 
188,658 
129,494 

J 
190,525 
132,130 

Revenue  ia  derived  chiefly  from  tithes  (in  kind)  on  the  principal  products 
of  the  island,  taxes  on  immovable  property  and  trade  profits,  military  exemp- 
tion tax,  sheep,  goat,  and  pig  tax,  customs  duties,  excise,  stamps,  and  court 
fees,  and  a  salt  monopoly.     Customs  revenue  (1897-98),  26,851Z. 
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The  commerce,   exclusive  of  specie,  and  the  shipping  for  five  calendar 
years  were: — 


- 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

J 

263,346 
264,802 

702,510 

Imports 
Exports 

Shipping  entered 
and  cleared  (tons) 

316,872 
316,543 

549,332 

255,439 
256,902 

463,474 

i6 
276,318 
308,716 

598,295 

i6 
240,051 
297,142 

887,997 

The  import  value  is  that  at  the  port  of  arrival,  and  includes  cost,  freight,  and  other 
charges ;  the  export  value  is  that  at  tne  port  of  shipment  when  the  goods  are  ready  for 
exportation.  Quantities  and  values  are  ascertained  from  declarations  by  Importers  and 
exporters,  verified  in  the  case  of  dutiable  imports*  by  actual  weighing  and  measuring.  The 
countries  of  origin  and  of  destination  of  goods  are  also  obtained  ftt>m  declarations  checked 
by  invoices  or  bills  of  lading  when  necessary. 

Imports  from  United  Kingdom,  in  1897,  77,394Z.  ;  exports  to  United 
Kingdom,  49,720/.  ;  imports  subject  to  duty,  221,679/.  ;  imports  duty  free, 
41,667/.  (not including  specie.) 

Chief  exports — "Wneat,  barley,  carobs,  wine,  cotton,  raisins,  silk  cocoons, 
hides  and  skins,  wool,  cheese,  vetches,  animals,  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  prin- 
cipal imports  are — Cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  tobacco,  groceries,  rice, 
iron,  leather,  petroleum,  timber,  sugar,  soap,  and  copper  manufactures. 

Coins  current — English,  Turkish,  and  French  gold  ;  English  silver  to  the 
amount  of  3/.  ;  Qrprus  piastres,  half  piastre  and  auarter  piastre  pieces  (9 
piastres = one  shilling).  The  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  has  establishments  in 
the  island.     Turkish  weights  and  measures  current. 

About  460  miles  of  good  carriage  road,  240  miles  of  telegraph  lines  ;  cable 
connects  with  Alexandria  and  Syria.  Total  number  of  letters  (including 
postcards,  newspapers,  and  book-packets)  delivered  in  Cyprus,  1897-98  :  local 
343,658  ;  received  from  abroad,  235,416  ;  posted  for  foreign  countries,  149,921. 

Books  of  Beferenoe  concerning  Cyprus. 

Annual  Report  of  H.M.'s  High  Commissioner. 

Lang  (R.  H.),  Cyprus,  its  History,  Resources,  and  Future  Prospects.  8.   London,  1878. 
MaUoeh  (W.  H.),  In  an  Enchanted  Island.    8.    London,  1889. 
MariH  (G.),  Travels  in  Cyprus.    [Translated  ft-om  the  Italian.]    Nicosia,  1896. 
Palma  di  Cetnola  (Luigi),  Cyprus  :  its  Ancient  Cities,  te.    8.    London,  1877. 
Bobituon  (Phil),  Cyprus :  its  Physical,  Commercial,  Economical,  and  Social  Aspects.    8. 
London,  1878. 

atevetuon  (Mrs.  SoottX  Our  Home  in  Cyprus.    8rd  ed.    8.    London,  1880. 


HONG  KONG. 
Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

The  Crown  colony  of  Hong  Kong,  formerly  an  integral  part  of  China,  wa:^- 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  January  1841  ;  the  cession  was  confirmed  by  the 
treaty  of  Nanking,  in  August  1842 ;   and  the  charter  bears  date  April  5, 
1843.     Hong  Kong  is  the  great  centre  for  British  commerce  with  China  and 
Japan,  and  a  military  and  naval  station  of  first-class  importance. 

The  administration  of  the  colony  is  in  the  hands  of  a  (Governor,  aided  by 
an  Executive  Ck>uncil,  composed  of  the  (Dolonial  Secretary  and  Begistrar- 
General  (one  office),  the  Officer  Commanding    the    Troops,    the    AUomey. 
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General,  the  Treasurer,  the  Harbour  Master,  and  the  Director  of  Public  Works, 
(special  appointment),  and  two  onofiicial  members.  There  is  also  a  Legislatiye 
Council,  presided  over  by  the  Governor,  and  composed  of  the  Officer  Command- 
ing the  Troops,  the  Colonial  Secretanr  and  Registrar-Qeneral,  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  Treasurer,  the  Director  of  Public  Works,  the  Harbour  Master,  the 
Captain-Superintendent  of  Police,  and  six  unofficial  members — viz.  four  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown  (two  of  whom  are  Chinese),  one  nominated  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  one  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

Governor  of  Hong  Kong. — Sir  Henry  A.  Blake,  G.C.M.G.  ;  formerly 
Governor  of  Jamaica.     Appointed  Governor  of  Hong  Kong,  1897. 

The  Governor  has  a  salary  of  32,000  dollars  per  annum. 

Area  and  Population. 

Hong  Kong  is  situated  off  the  south-eastern  coast  of  China,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Canton  River,  about  40  miles  east  of  Macao,  and  90  miles  south  of 
Canton.  The  whole  of  Hong  Kong  island  forms  an  irregular  and  broken  ridge, 
stretching  nearly  east  and  west  about  11  miles,  its  bret^th  from  2  to  5  miles, 
and  its  area  rather  more  than  29  square  miles.  It  is  separated  from  the  main- 
land of  China  by  a  narrow  strait,  known  as  the  Li-li-Mun  Pass,  which  does 
not  exceed  half  a  mile  in  width.  The  opposite  peninsula  of  Kaulung,  forming 
part  of  the  mainland  of  China,  was  cedea  to  Great  Britain  by  treaty  in  1861, 
and  now  forms  i>art  of  Hon^  Kong.  The  city  of  Victoria  extends  for  up- 
wards of  four  miles  along  &e  southern  shore  of  the  beautiful  harbour.  In 
view  of  requirements  for  the  defence  of  Hong  Kong  a  convention  was  signed 
at  Pekin  on  June  9,  1898,  leasing  to  Great  Britain  for  99  years  from  July  1, 
a  portion  of  Chinese  territory  including  the  port  of  Kaulung,  and  land  further 
inland,  together  with  the  waters  of  Mire  Bay  and  Deep  Bay  and  the  island  of 
Lan-tao.  The  whole  area  leased  is  nearly  400  square  miles,  containing 
numerous  villages  with  a  population  of  about  100,000.  This  territory  is  now 
under  British  rule,  except  that  in  the  city  of  Kaulung  Chinese  officials  have 
such  jurisdiction  as  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  the  lease,  and  the 
port  and  watere  are  still  free  to  Chinese  war  and  traaing  vessels. 

The  population  of  Hong  Kong,  including  the  military  and  naval  establish- 
ments,  was  as  follows  at  the  census,  taken  in  1891 : — 


_ 

Male 

Female 

Total 

White 

Coloured 

Total       .... 

6,468 
151,122 

2,082 

61,774 

8,545 
212,896 

167,685 

68,856 

221,441 

The  total  population  in  1881  was  160,402 ;  thus  the  increase  in  ten  years 
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The  births  and  deatiis  for  tiie  last  fire  years  were  as  follows :— 


Tear 

Birtiis 

D««ttl8 

5,422 
7,407 
5,400 
5,860 
4,688 

Birtlit 
per  1,000 

Deaths 
per  1,000 

1898     . 

1894  . 

1895  . 

1896  . 

1897  . 

1,801 
1,455 
1,427 
1,233 
1,368 

7-54 
5-91 
5-63 
515 
5-50 

22-71 
8011 
21-31 

24  48 
18-85 

There  is  a  constant  flow  of  emigration  and  immigration  from  and  to  China 
passing  through  Hong  Kong.  In  1896  the  number  of  Chinese  emigrants  was 
66,822,  and  of  immigrants  119,468  ;  and  in  1897,  62,831  and  115,207 
respectively. 

Instruction. 

In  1897  there  were  109  schools  subject  to  Government  supervision,  as  com- 
pared with  111  in  1896.  Attending  these  schools  in  1897  were  6,787  pupils,  aa 
compared  with  6,818  in  1896  ;  the  total  expenditure  in  1897  being  66,214 
dollars,  as  compared  with  68,108  dollars  in  1896.  There  are  also  many  private 
schools,  with  over  2,000  pupils,  a  police  school  (with  nearly  400  scholars)  and  a 
reformatory  industrial  school  (with  about  100  scholars). 

Justice  and  Crime. 

Thdte  is  a  supreme  court,  a  police  magistrate's  court,  and  a  marine 
magistrate's  court.  The  number  of  criminal  convictions  before  the  supreme 
court  in  1894  was  21  ;  1895,  21 ;  1896,  27 ;  1897,  89  ;  before  the  police 
magistrate's  court,  1894,  10,477  ;  1895,  17,016  ;  1896,  17,707  ;  1897,  11,186. 
The  total  number  of  prisoners  in  gaol  at  the  end  of  1896  was  425,  of  whom 
37  were  Europeans.  There  is  a  police  force  in  the  colony  numbering  661 
men,  of  whom  122  are  British,  210  Sikhs,  and  the  remainder  Chinese. 
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The  public  lereime  of  the  colony  is  derived  chiefly  from  land,  taxes,  and 
licences,  and  an  opinm  monopoly,  wnich  together  more  than  cover  the  expenses 
of  a^hninistration.  A  large  portion  of  the  expenditure  has  to  be  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  strong  police  force.  On  defensive  works  alone  (apart 
from  military  expenditarey047,dOO  dollars  was  spent  in  the  six  years,  1886>91. 
Expenditure  on  eetablishme^ts  in  1897,  1,212,847  dollars. 

Hong  Kong  has  a  public  debt,  amounting  to  841,800/.  which  was  raised 
in  1887  and  1898  for  waterworks,  fortifications,  and  sanitation,  and  other 
public  works.  On  December  81,  1897,  the  liabilities  of  the  colony  ex- 
ceeded its  assets  by  255  dollars. 


Defence. 

There  is  an  Imperial  garrison  of  about  2,800  men.  There  is  also  a 
Volunteer  Artillery  C<nps  of  176  effective  members.  In  1897  the  Colonial 
contribution  to  Military  and  Volunteers  was  476,869  dollars.  Hong  kong  is 
an  important  naval  station,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  China  Squadron. 
There  are  usually  several  war-vessels  present  The  dockyard  is  being  ex- 
tended and  improved.     The  China  Squadron  consists  of  84  vessels  in  aU. 


Commerce  and  Shipping. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Hong  Kong — virtually  a  part  of  the  com- 
merce of  China—is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain,  India,  Australia,  the  United 
States,  and  Germany,  Great  Britain  absorbing  about  one-half  of  the  total 
imports  and  exports.  ,  There  being  no  custom  house,  there  are  no  official 
returns  of  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  colony  from  and  to  all 
countries,  but  onlv  mercantile  estimates,  according  to  which  the  former 
average  four,  and  the  latter  two  millions  sterling.  Hong  Kong  is  the  centre 
of  trade  in  many  kinds  of  goods.  Among  the  principal  are  opium,  susar  and 
flour,  salt,  earthenware,  ou,  amber,  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  sandal  wood, 
ivory,  betel,  v^tables,  live  stock,  granite,  Jtc.  The  Chinese  tea  and  silk 
trade  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  Hong  Kong  firms. 

The  amount  of  the  commercial  interoourBe  between  Hong  Kong  and  the 
United  Kingdom  (Board  of  Trade  returns)  is  shown  in  the  following  table  for 
five  years : — 


1898 

1804 

1896 

1896 

1897 

Inporto  kito  Ot  Britain 
ftom HongKong .    . 

Exporti  of  Britith  Pro- 
duce to  Hong  Kong  . 

885,634 
i.830,277 

£ 

680,818 
1,809,194 

£ 

759,441 
1,906,818 

£ 
797,158 
1,822,087 

£ 

606,314 
1,976,374 

The  principal  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Houk  Kong  and  exports  from 
Great  Britain  to  Hong  Kong  have  been  as  follows  infive  ^yearsj-^^^ 
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1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

Imports  into  Gt 

&itain  : 
Tea 

Silk,  all  sorts . 
Hemp     . 
Preserved  fruits 

Exports  from  Gt 
Britain; 

Cottons,  yams. 
Woollens 
Iron 

Machinery 
Copper    . 

208,807 

809,824 

108,846 

41,946 

188,780 

110,908 

51,054 

87,361 

£ 

165,682 

141,586 

106,790 

52,688 

£ 

107,353 

228,510 

197,588 

58,883 

£ 

92,248 

157,694 

47,201 

59,556 

944,690 

801,902 

122,075 

89,404 

50,082 

1,084,105 
189,924 
106,191 

61,068 

1,188,871 

192,241 

98,694 

21,585 

37,808 

1,028,527 

216,006 

122,816 

27,211 

61,191 

1,142,903 

189,634 

181,038 

24,888 

85,801 

The  registered  shipping  (Dec,  1897)  consists  of  25  sailing  vessels  of 
6,441  tons  and  88  steamers  of  20,705  tons  ;  total  tonnage,  24,228.  In  1897, 
4,974  vessels  of  6,063,640  tons  entered  at  ports  in  Hong  Kong,  being  a 
decrease  on  1896  of  105,112  tons.  Besides  these,  28,989junks  of  1,718,789 
tons  arrived.  The  number  of  native  vessels  in  Hong  Kong — independent 
of  several  thousand  smaller  boats  that  visit  Hong  Kong  annually — is  about 
52,000,  with  a  tonnage  of  nearly  1,300,000. 

Money  and  Credit 

The  value  of  Bank  notes  in  circulation  in  1897  was  9,894,444  dollars,  as 
compared  with  4,114,787  dollars  in  1884  ;  specie  in  reserve  in  1897,  4,205,000 
dollars,  as  compared  with  1,810,033  dollars  in  1884.  The  approximate 
amount  of  coin  m  circulation  up  to  December  31,  1894,  was: — Hong  Kong 
dollars  and  half-dollars  struck  at  Hong  Kong  Mint,  1,421,487  doUars  ;  Hong 
Kong  silver  and  copper  subsidiary  coins,  18,435,125  dollars. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measnres. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  in  use  at  Hong  Kong,  and  the  British 
equivalents,  are : — 

The  Mexican  Dollar  =      100  Ctni   =  Exchange  (end  of  1897)  U  llWd, 

„    British        „       =       „      ,, 

„    Chinese  Tael      =        10  Mace 
100  Candareens         =  1,000  Cask   =  about  3*.  id. 
Hong  Kong  50,  20,  10,  and  5  cent,  pieces,  imported  from  England.    One 
cent,  pieces  (copper). 

The  Tael   .  

„    Ficul 

„    CaUy 

„    Chek 

„    Cheung 


1^  oz.  avoirdupois. 
188  lbs. 

14}  inches. 
12Afeet 


Besides  the  above  weights  and  measures  of  China,  those  of  Great  Britain 
are  in  general  use  in  the  colony. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning 

Hong  Kong. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annu&l  Report  on  the  Bine  Book  of  Hong  Kong.    Hong  Kong.      ^-^ 
Colonial  oAceLiat.    Annual.    London.  Digitized  by  GoOgie 
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CoiiTentkm  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  China  reepecttof  Extension  of  Hong 
Konc  Territory.    Treaty  Berlee,  No.  16.    1808.    London,  1808. 

Government  Oasette.    Published  weeklr. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of  the  United 
Kingdom.     Annnal.    London. 

Ammal  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Coontries  and 
Britidi  Poiaessions.    Imp.  4.    London. 

2.  Non-Official  Pijbuoations. 

CkaHun  (B-X  A  History  of  Cnrrency  in  the  British  Colonies.    London.  1808. 

Denmtf$CS.  B.)  and  JTof  tfrt  (W.  T.l  China  and  Japan  :  a  Complete  Onide  to  the  Open 
Pttts  of  those  Coontries ;  together  with  Peking,  Teddo»  Hong  Kong,  and  Maeaa  8.  Lon- 
don, 1667. 

BUsi  (B.  J.X  Bnrope  in  China.    [A  History  of  Hong  Kong.]    London,  1806. 

Legge  (W.).  Qoide  to  Hong  Kons.    Hong  Kong,  1808. 

Topognphy  of  China  and  Neighbouring  States,  with  Degrees  of  Longitude  and  LatHndt. 
&    Hong  KoniK,  1864. 


nrSIA  AVD  DEPEVDEVCIES. 

India,  as  defined  by  Parliament  (52  and  53  Vict.  c.  63,  s.  18), 
comprises  all  that  part  of  the  great  Indian  peninsula  which  is 
directly  or  indirectly  under  British  rule.  In  a  popular  sense  it 
includes  also  certain  countries  such  as  Nepal,  which  are  beyond 
that  area,  but  which  are  under  the  control  or  protection  of  the 
Govemor-GeneraL  These  countries  will  be  found  included  in  the 
second  part  of  the  Yxab-Book  among  Foreign  Countries.  The 
term  Bntish  India  includes  only  the  districts  under  direct  British 
administraiaon,  and  does  not  include  native  States.  The  term  is 
80  used,  unless  otherwise  stated,  in  the  tables,  Ac,  that  follow. 
The  symbol  Bz.  stands  for  ten  rupees.  Bx.  l»Rs.  10. 

Goyenunent  and  Ck>nititiition. 

The  present  form  of  government  of  the  Indian  empire  is 
established  by  the  Government  of  India  Act,  1858  (21  <fe  22  Vict, 
cap.  106),  which  received  the  Boyal  assent  on  August  2, 1858.  By 
th^  Act,  all  the  territories  theretofore  under  the  government  of 
the  East  India  Company  are  vested  in  Her  Majesty,  and  all  its 
powers  are  exercised  in  her  name;  all  territorial  and  other 
revenues,  and  all  tributes  and  other  payments,  are  likewise 
received  in  her  name,  and  disposed  of  for  the  purposes  of  the 
government  of  India  alone. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  is  invested  with  all  the 
powers  formerly  exercised  by  the  Company  or  by  the  Board  of 
Control.  Under  the  Boyal  Titles  Act,  1876  (39  &  40  Vict.  cap. 
10),  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  assumed  the  adcQ- 
tional  title  of  Empress  of  India.  The  title  was  proclaimed  at 
Delhi,  before  the  princes  and  high  dignitaries  of  India,  January 
1,  1877. 
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The  administration  of  the  Indian  Empire  in  England  is 
entrusted  to  a  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  assisted  by  a  Council 
of  not  less  than  ten  members,  vacancies  in  which  are  filled  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.  At  least  nine  members  of  the 
Council  must  be  persons  who  have  served  or  resided  ten  years 
in  India,  and  have  not  left  India  more  than  ten  years  previous 
to  the  date  of  their  appointment.  The  office  is  held  for  a  term 
of  ten  years ;  but  a  member  may  be  removed  upon  an  address 
from  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  may  for  special  reasons  reappoint  a  member  of  the  Council 
for  a  further  term  of  five  years.  No  member '  can  sit  in 
Parliament. 

The  duties  of  the  Council,  which  has  no  initiative  authority, 
are,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  to 
conduct  the  business  transacted  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  rela* 
tion  to  the  government  of  India.  M(»reover,  by  the  Act  of  1858, 
the  expenditure  of  the  revenues  of  India,  both  in  India  and  else- 
where, is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Council,  and  no  grant  or  appropriation  of  any  part  ci  such 
revenues  can  be  made  without  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of 
votes  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council.  In  dealing,  however,  with 
questions  affecting  the  relations  of  the  Oovemment  with  foreign 
powers,  in  making  peace  and  war,  in  prescribing  the  policy  of  the 
Covemment  towards  native  States,  and  generally  in  matters 
where  secrecy  is  necessary,  the  Secretary  of  State  acts  on  his  own 
authority.  The  Secretary  has  to  divide  the  Council  into  com- 
mittees, and  to  regulate  the  transaction  of  business.  At  least 
one  meeting  must  be  held  every  week,  at  which  not  less  than 
five  members  shall  be  present. 

The  supreme  executive  authority  in  India  is  vested  in  the 
Governor-General  in  Council,  often  styled  the  Government  of 
India.  The  Governor-General,  who  since  1858  has  also  been 
Viceroy,  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  usually  holds  office  for 
five  years. 

Govemor-OenercU  qf  India,  —  The  Bight  Hon.  C^rge 
Nathaniel  Curzon,  Ba/ron  Cwrzon  qf  Kedlestan,  eldest  son  of 
Lord  Scarsdale  :  bom  Januarv  11.  1859  ;  educated  at  Eton  and 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Gk)vernors-(5eneral  of  India,  with 
the  dates  of  their  assumption  of  office  : — 


Lord  EUenboroQgh  .  .  1842 

Sir  H.  (Lord)  Hardinge  .  .  1844 
Earl  (Mar<^nis)  of  DaDiousie  .  1848 
Lord  Canning ....  1856 
Earl  of  Elgin    .  .  1862 

Sir  John  (Lord)  Lawrence  .  1864 
Earl  of  Mayo  ....  1869 
Lord  (Earl  of)  Northbrook  .  1872 
Lord  (Earl)  Lytton  .  .  1876 

Marquis  of  Ripon  .  .  .  1880 
Earl  (Marquis)  of  Dnfferin  .  1884 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  .  .  1888 
Earl  of  Elgin  ....  1894 
Lord  Curzon  of  Eedleston        .  1898 


Waiten  Hastings  .  1774 

Sir  John  Macpnerson  .  1785 

Earl  (Marquis)  Comwallis .        .  1786 

Sir  John  Shore  (Lord  Teign« 

mouth).        .     •    .  .  1798 

Marquis  Wellesley    .  .1798 

Marquis  Comwallis  .  .  1805 

Sir  Geo.  H.  Barlow  .  .  1805 

EarlofMinto    ....  1807 

Earl  of  Moira  (Marquis  of  Has- 
tings)   .....  1813 

Earl  of  Amherst  .  1823 

Lord  W.  C.  Bentinck  .  1828 

Lord  Auckland  .  1836 

Until  1834  these  were  Governors-General  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  not 
of  India. 

The  Council  of  the  Governor-General  consists  at  present  of  five  ordinary 
members,  besides  the  Commander-in-Chief  who  may  be,  and  in  practice  always 
is,  appointed  an  extraordinary  member.  The  ordinary  members  are  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  usually  hold  office  for  five  years.  The  work  of  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  is  distributed  among  seven  departments — Home, 
Foreign,  Finance,  Military,  Public  Works,  Kevenue  and  Agriculture, 
Legislative.  At  the  head  of  each  is  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  and  each,  except  the  Foreign  Department,  which  is  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  the  Governor-General,  is  assigned  to  the  special 
care  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  CounciL 

For  legislative  purposes  the  Govemor-Geneial's  Council  is  expanded  into  a 
legislative  council  by  the  addition  of  sixteen  additional  members  who  are 
nominated  by  the  viceroy  in  accordance  with  the  recent  regulations  under 
the  In<Uan  Councils  Act,  1892.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  is  also  an  additional 
member  when  the  Council  sits  within  his  province.  This  Council  has  power, 
subject  to  certiun  restrictions,  to  make  laws  for  all  persons  within  BritiBh 
India,  for  all  British  subjects  within  the  Native  States,  and  for  all  native 
Indian  subjects  of  tiie  Queen  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  proceedings  in 
the  Legislative  Council  are  public. 

For  purposes  of  administration  India  is  divided  into  eight  great  provinces, 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  minor  chariires. 
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The  Goyernois  of  Madras  and  Bombay  and  the  fonr  Lieutenant-GoYernors 
each  have  legislative  councils  of  their  own,  councils  having  been  constituted 
for  the  Puinab  and  Burma  in  1898. 

Although  all  the  provinces  are  under  the  control  of  the  Government  ot 
India,  they  enjoy  much  administrative  independence  varying  with  their 
importance.  Each  province  is  usually  broken  into  divisions  under 
(Commissioners,  and  tnen  divided  into  districts,  which  form  the  units  of 
administration.  At  the  head  of  each  district  is  an  executive  oflScer  (collector- 
magistrate,  or  deputy-commissioner),  who  has  entire  control  of  the  district, 
and  is  responsible  to  the  governor  of  the  province.  Subordinate  to  the  magis- 
trate (in  most  districts)  there  are  a  joint  magistrate,  an  assistant-magistrate, 
and  one  or  more  deputy-collectors  and  other  officials.  In  some  cases  the 
magistrate-collector  is  also  judge,  while  in  others  the  two  functions  are 
separate.  There  are  about  245  of  such  districts  in  British  India.  In  the 
accompanying  census  tables,  Bombay,  Madras,  Calcutta,  Rangoon,  and  Aden, 
have  each  been  reckoned  as  a  District ;  bringing  the  total  to  250. 

India,  in  its  widest  sense,  includes  Bntish  India  and  the  Native 
States ;  the  former  is  under  the  direct  control  in  all  resx)ects  of  British 
officials.  The  control  which  the  Supreme  Government  exercises  over  the 
Native  States  varies  in  degree ;  but  thev  are  all  ffovemed  by  the  native 

Srinces,  ministers  or  councils  with  the  help  and  under  the  advice  of  a  rod- 
ent, or  agent,  in  political  charge  either  of  a  single  State  or  a  group  of  States. 
The  chiefs  have  no  right  to  make  war  or  peace,  or  to  send  ambassadors  to  each 
other  or  to  external  States ;  they  are  not  permitted  to  maintain  a  military 
force  above  a  certain  specified  limit ;  no  European  is  allowed  to  reside  at  any 
of  their  courts  without  special  sanction ;  ana  the  Supreme  Government  can 
exercise  the  right  of  dethronement  in  case  of  mi^vemment  Within  these 
limits  the  more  important  chiefs  possess  sovereign  authority  in  their  own 
territories.  Some  of  them  are  required  to  pay  an  annual  tribute ;  with  others 
this  is  nominal,  or  not  demanded. 

Local  Goyernmbnt. 

There  were,  in  March  1897,  754  municipal  towns,  with  a  population  of 
15,729,458.  The  municipal  bodies  have  the  care  of  the  roads,  water  supply, 
drains,  markets,  and  sanitation  ;  tbey  impose  taxes,  enact  bye-laws,  make  im- 
provements, and  spend  money,  but  the  sanction  of  the  Provincial  Government 
IS  necessary  in  eacn  case  before  new  taxes  can  be  levied  or  new  bye-laws  can 
be  brought  into  force.  By  the  Local  Self-Govemment  Acts  of  1882-84,  the 
elective  principle  has  been  extended,  in  a  large  or  small  measure,  all  over 
India.  In  all  larger  towns,  and  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns,  the  majority 
of  members  of  committees  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  everywhere  tiie 
minority  of  town  committees  consists  of  natives,  and  in  many  committees  all 
the  members  are  natives.  For  rural  tracts,  except  in  Burma  and  Cooig,  there 
are  district  and  local  boards,  which  are  in  charge  of  roads,  district  schools,  and 
hospitals. 

Area  and  Population. 

I.  Pbooress  and  Pebsent  Position  op  the  Population. 

The  following  synoptical  table  gives  the  estimated  population 
and  area  in  square  miles  for  six  successive  decennial  periods. 
The  population  is  in  millions  and  two  decimals. 
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British  Territory, 


1      Te.^ 

Area 

'Population 

1      Year 

Area 

1841 
1861 
1861 

626,000 
776.000 
866,000 

158*68 
178*60 
196-00      1 

1871 
1881 
1891 

860,000 
876,186 
964,993 

196*84 
198*86 
22117 

The  subjoined  tables  embody  the  leading  details  of  the  census  taken 
February  26,  1891,  and  the  population  obtained  at  the  previous  census  :— 


Brltiah  ProYlneea 

Area  in 
•qoare 
miles 

2,711 
49,004 

70,638 
44,186 
9,858 
26,966 

Naof 
Dit. 
tricts 

2 

13 

Population 
in  1881 

460,722 
4,881,426 

PopQlation 
in  1891 

642,858 
5,476,833 

Increase 

Pop.  pel 

sq.  mile 

1891 

AJinere 
Aaaam 

81,686 
J9Sf407 

200 
112 

Bengal       .        .       . 

Bebar        .        .       . 

Orina 

ChoU  Nagpur  . 

26 
12 

4 
5 

86,607,628 
28,127,104 
3,789,799 
4,226,989 

88,277,889 

24,898,504 

4,047,852 

4,628,792 

2,669,711 

1,266.400 

257,553 

402,803 

543 
562 
411 
172 

Total  Bengal    .       . 

151.543 

47 

66,750,620 

71,846,987 

4,596,467 
224,818 

471 

Berirt 

17,718 

6 

2,672,678 

2,897,491 

164     1 

Bombay  Pbmidkmct  :— 
Bombay    . 
Bind  .... 
Aden         .        .        . 

n,276 

47,789 

80 

19 
6 
1 

14,057,284 

2,413,828 

84,860 

16,986,270 

2,8n,n4 

44,079 

1,927,986 

467,961 

9,219 

207 
60 

Total  Bombay  . 

Burma  :— 
Upper               .       . 
Lower 

125,144 

171,430 

86,501 

1,583 

141,189 

25 

17 

19 

86 

18 

1 
21 

16,606,967 
3,786,771 

18,901,128 

2,896,166 

161 

85 
53 

44 

125 
109 
252 

Total  Burma 

Central  Provinces     . 

Coorg 

Madras     .        .       . 

9,888,791 

178,802 

80,827,113 

7,606,660 

10,784,294 

178,055 

35,680,440 

946.508 
-5,247 
4.803,8r 
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Qaetta,  kc.  Excluding  the  population  of  these  tracts,  not  enumerated  in 
1881,  the  net  increase  of  the  population  of  British  territory  in  the  decade  was 
19,294,509.  The  total  population  of  British  India  is  about  16  per  cent,  of  the 
estimated  population  of  the  globe. 

The  Ber&rs  are  only  provisionally  under  British  administration.  Mysore 
was  restored  to  the  Native  Government  in  March  1881. 

Besides  the  provinces  of  India  under  direct  British  administTation, 
there  are,  more  or  lete  under  the  control  of  the  Indian  Government,  a 
number  of  feudatory  or  Native  States,  covering  an  extent  of  595,167 
English  square  miles,  with  65,950,898  inhabitants.  They  are,  according  to 
the  census  of  1891 : — 


SUtes 

Area  in 

1     FopolaUon 

Population 

Increase 

Density 

or  Agency 
Haidardbdd       . 

square  miles 

1           1881 

1891 

persq. 
mile 

82,698 

9,845,594 

11,537,040 

1,691,446 

140 

Baroda     . 

8,569 

2,185,005 

2,415,396 

230,391 

294 

Mysore     . 

27,9364 

4,186,188 

4,843,523 

657,335 

178 

Kashmir  . 

80,000 

— 

S,64S,962 

2,643,952 

81 

RAjputana 

130,268 

9,959,012 

12,016,102 

2,067,090 

92 

Central  IndU   . 

77,808 

9,387,119 

10,318,812 

981,693 

188   I 

Bombay  States . 

69,045 

6,926,464 

8,059,298 

1,132,834 

117   1 

Madras  States  . 

9,609 

3,344,849 

3,700,622 

355,773 

885 

Central  Provinces, 

States  .        .  ! 

29,435 

1,709,720 

2,160,511 

450,791 

78  ; 

Benjgal  States   .  | 
N.W.P.  States 

35,834 

2,786,446 

3,296,879 

509,933 

92 

5,109 

741,750 

792,491 

50,741 

155 

Punjab  States  . 

38,299 

8,860,761 

4,263.280 

402,519 

111 

Shdn  outposts  . 
Total  States      . 
Total  India 

^- 

— 

2,992 

2,992 

— 

594,610 

54,932,908 

65,950,898  11,017.490 

Ill 

1,559,608 

258,798,514 

287,128,350  !88,829,886 

184 

The  totals  for  population  in  column  3  include  43,716  under  R^'pnt^a, 
2,543,952  for  Kashmir,  and  2,992  for  Shan  States  (outposts  only),  not  enu- 
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The  following  are  further  detafls  concerning  the  larger  Native  States  i— 


SUtea 
HaidaHib^ 

j    Area  in 
miles 

1 

PopnUtion 
1891 

r 

Estimated 

Otoss 

Reyenne 

Rz. 

82,698 

1  11,637,040 

8,819,440 

Baroda 

8,569 

1     2,415,396 

1,630,000 

Mysore 

27,936 

4,843,523 

1,676,100 

*    Eaahmir     . 

80,000 

2,643,952 

526,200 

Sikkim 

— 

30,600 

7,400 

Shan  States 

— 

872,969 

"" 

lUjimUna  SUtcs 

1 

Udaipar     . 

1  12,753 

1,844,360' 

260,000 

Jodhpar     . 

\  34.963 

2,619,868 

467,860 

Rikaner      . 

'  23,173 

831,965 

200,000 

Jaipur  (including 

1 

feudatories) 

15,579 

2,832,276 

641,840 

Bhartpur    . 

1,982 

640,303 

234,137 

Dholpnr 

1,154 

279,890 

99,890 

Alwar 

3.144 

767,786 

279,806 

Jhalawar    . 

3,048 

343,601 

160,000 

Tonk . 

2,722 

379,944 

150,000 

Kotah 

3,784 

626,267 

240,000 

Central  India  States: 

Indore 

8,400 

1,141,184« 

730,000 

Rew4. 

13.000 

1,609,454 

160,000 

Bhopid       . 
J    Gwalior 

6,784 

963,610 

400,000 

29,047 

3,513,703  « 

1,352,176 

Bombay  Stotea 

CutcK 

6,600 

558,416 

820,000 

Kolhapnr  (includ- 

ing dependent 

chiefe)     . 

2,855 

913,131 

896,189 

Khairpur  (Sind) . 

6,109 

181.957 

75,000 

XadnaSUtes: 

Tmvancore 

6,780 

2,666,074 

868,801 

Cochin 

1,862 

722,906 

197,781 

Central  Prov.  States: 

Bastar 

18,062 

810,884 

194,880 

Bengal  Stotea: 

Kuch  Behar        . 

1,307 

678,064 

211,994 

Hill  Tipperah     . 

4,086 

187,442 

60,489 

Reigning  Family 


Turk,  M. 
Maratha 
Hindu 
Dogm  Sikh 
Buddhist 


I  Seaodia  Rijput 

RAhtor  Rdiput 

I  Rah  tor  Rajput 

Kachhwaha  Rajput 
'  Jdt 
Jdt 

Naruka  RAjput 
JhiUa  Rdjput 
Boner  (Pa than), lA. 
Hdra  Rdjput 


Mahrdthd 
Mahrdthi 
Afghan,  M, 
Manrdtha 


Rdjput 


Mahrdtha 
Baluch,  i/. 


Hindu 
Hindu 


Gond.  Hindu 


Hindu 
Hindu 


If  =  Muhammadan. 

1  Excludes  certain  areas  belonging  to  Central  India  chiefs. 

»  Iv'^iMes  certain  areas  in  Rdjputana.  digitized  by  VjOOgl^e 
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StatM 

Area  in 
square 
tulles 

Population 
1891 

Estimated 

Gross 

Revenue 

Rx. 

Reigning  FUnllr 

N.W.P.  Steles: 
Rampur     . 

945 

551,249 

• 

817,388 

rRoMUd  Afghan, 
Hindu 

Garhwdl  (Tehti) 

4,104 

241,242 

25,046 

Pui^Jab  States : 

Patidla       . 

5,951 

1,583,521 

619,748 

Jdt  Sikh 

17,286 

650,042 

160,000 

Daudputra,  M, 
Jdt  Sflch 

Jlnd  . 

1,268 

284,560 

63,213 

Ndbha 

936 

282,756 

70,000 

Jdt  Sikh 

Eapdrthala 

598 

299,690 

200,000 

Sikh 

Mandi 

1,131 

166,923 

38,396 

Rdjput 

Sirmur  (Ndhan) . 

1,108 

124,134 

51.200 

Rdjput 
Aighdn,  M. 

Mdler  Kotia       . 

162 

75,755 

36,632 

Faridkot    . 

643 

115,040 

35,625 

Jdt  Sikh 

Chamba 

8,126 

124,032 

86,200 

Rdjput 

Suket 

404 

62,403 

10,392 

Rdjput 
Jdt  Sikh 

Kalsia 

149 

68,633 

18,867 

M  —  Muhammadan. 


The  followine  table  shows,  in  millions,  the  civil  condition  of  the  population. 
India,  British  territory  and  native  States,  so  far  as  was  ascertained  by  the 
census: — 


Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed, 

Not  thus 
enumerated. 

Total. 

Males    .   . 
Females   . 

66-1 
43*6 

62-1 
62*4 

6-4 
227 

181 
11-8 

1467 
140 '6 

Total  Population  India  . 

.     .     .     . 

.... 

.     287-2 

Of  the  population  on  British  territory  in  1891,  112,542,739  were  inales» 
and  108,680,213  were  females.  Of  the  population  of  the  Native  Statea 
34,184,557  were  males,  and  81,865,922  were  females. 
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II.  Population  aocoroino  to  Bage. 

In  the  census  resnlts  the  total  population  of  India  is  dirided  into  118 
groups  on  the  basis  of  language.  But  even  the  different  native  languages  do 
not  denote  senarate  ethnical  groups,  many  of  them  being  only  diiuecU,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  capable  of  classification  into  a  few  groups.  There  were, 
however,  334  males  and  29  females  who  spoke  an  unrecognisable  language. 
The  following  table  shows  the  chief  linguistic  groups,  with  the  population  (in 
millions  and  two  decimals)  assigned  thereto : — 


Aryo- Indie   . 

195*46 

Mon-Annam . 

•28 

Dravidian     . 

52  96 

Shin    .... 

•18 

Kolarian 

2-96 

Sinitic 

•71 

Gypsy    .... 

•40 

Aryo-Iranic 

138 

Kiasi    .... 

•18 

1  Semitic 

•06 

Tibeto-Burman 

7-29    , 

1 

Aryo- European 

•26 

The  following  table  gives  all  the  languages  or  dialects  which  are  more  pre- 
valent than  English,  with  the  population  (in  millions  and  two  deeimals)  of 
those  who  speak  them  as  parent  tongues : — 


LangQsses 

Pop. 

j       Languages 

Pop. 
5*48 

Languages 

1 

j     Pop. 
108 

Hindi. 

85*68 

1  Malayilum 

Pushtd. 

Bengali 

41*84 

i  Urdui  . 

8*67 

Karen  . 

1      -67 

TelugQ  . 

.    19*89 

Sindhi  . 

2*59 

.  K61       . 

•65 

31ahrithi 

i    18-89 

;  Santall. 

1-71 

1  Tula     . 

•49 

Punjabi 

17-72 

!  W.  Pahdri 

152 

Kachhi. 

•44 

Tamil    . 

,    15*28 

1  Assamese 

1-44 

Gypsy  . 

•40 

Gujarati 

'    10*62 

'  Gondi   . 

1    r38 

Oraon  . 

•87 

Kanarese 

9-75 

Central  Pahdi 

i\    1-15 

Arrakanese  . 

87 

Uriyi    . 

9  01 

,  Marwddi 

1-15 

Eond    . 

•82 

Burmese 

6*56 

' 

1  Retamad  as  a  sepantte  dialect  only  in  SouUiern,  Western,  and  Central  India. 


The  English  language  is  next  in  order  with  a  population  of  288,499. 

The  British-bom  population  in  India  amounted,  according  to  ti^e  census  of 
1871,  to  64,061  persons,  in  1881  to  89,798,  and  in  1891  to  100,551.  In  1891, 
the  total  nnmber  of  persons  not  bom  in  India,  including  the  French  and 
Portuguese  possessions,  was  661,687.  Of  these,  478,656  retumed  as  their 
birth-place  countries  contiguous  to  India  ;  60,519  countries  in  Asia  remote 
from  India,  including  China ;  100,551  the  United  Kingdom ;  10,095  other 
European,  American  and  Australasian  countries ;  while  11,816  were  bom  in 
Africa,  &C.,  or  at  sea. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQiC 
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III.  Occupations  op  the  Population. 

The  following  table  shows,  in  thousands,  for  1891,  the  distribution  of  the 
total  population,  male  and  female,  according  to  the  occupations  by  ^i^ch 
they  live,  whether  as  workers  or  dependents  : — 


State  and  Local  Admini- 

Glass, pottery  and  stone 

strations 

5,600 

ware     .        .        .        , 

2,361 

Defence 

664 

Wood,  cane,  and  matting . 

4,293 

Service  of  Foreign  States . 

500 

Druffs,  dyes,  gums,  &c.     . 
Leather,  horns,  boxes,  &c. 

392 

Provision  and  care  of  cattle 

3,646 

3,285 

Agriculture 

171,735 

Commerce 

4,686 

Personal,  household,  and 

Transport  and  storage 

3,953 

sanitary  services  . 

11,220 

Learned  and  artistic  pro- 

Food, drink,  and  stimulants 

14,676 

fessions 

5,672 

Light,  firing,  and  forage  . 

3,522 

Sport  and  amusements 

141 

Buildings 

1,438 

Eiarth  work  and    general 

Vehicles  and  vessels . 

147 

labour. 

25,468 

Articles  of  supplementary 

Undefined  and  disreputable 

1,563 

requirement 
TftTtilA  fA.Virintt  And  dnum 

1,155 

Independent  means . 

4.774 

12,611 
3,821 

Metals  and  precious  stones 

Total    .... 

287,223 

IV.  Movement  op  the  Population. 

The  registration  of  vital  statistics  among  the  general  population  is  still 
very  imperfect,  llie  following  table  shows  for  1896  the  mean  ratio  of 
births  and  deaths  per  thousand  of  the  population  for  the  provinces  of  British 
India  as  officially  recorded.  It  is  admitted  by  the  local  authorities  that  the 
returns  for  more  than  one  are  defective  : — 


Births 

Deaths 

38*03 

84-17 

35-4 

33-32 

43- 

31-5 

31-72 

49-31 

32-27 

23-63 

33*69 

36-33 

29-9 

20-6 

36-76 

31-69 

Benflnd    ^        .        .        . 
N.  W.  Provinces  and  Oudh 
Punjab    .... 
Central  Provinces    . 
Lower  Burma  . 
Assam     .... 
Madras    .... 
Bombay  .... 


The  number  of  coolie  emigrants  from  India  in  1889  was  15,706  ;  in 
1890,  18,298  ;  in  1891,  17,185  ;  in  1892,  13,751  ;  in  1893,  12,636  ;  in  1894, 
17,932  ;  in  1895,  13,103  ;  and  in  1896,  12,390.  The  bulk  of  these  emigrants 
go  to  British  Colonies,  mainly  to  Den?erara,  Trini^b^,J(ft^TO. 
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V.  Principal  Towns. 

There  are  in  India  75  towns  with  oyer  50,000  inhabitants,  as  follows,  ac- 
cording to  the  results  of  the  census  of  1891 : — 


Ttowns  Population  |    Towni 

I  Calcntta  (with  |  Howrah 

,    suburbs) »     .     8«l,764VBaroda 
^Bombay.         .     821,764fBurat 
^  Madras   .         .     452,518>^Kardchi 
.^  Haidardbad  .  Gwalior 

(with  suburbs)  415,039yindore 


^Lucknow 
^Benares  . 
vDelhi      . 
i/  Mandalay 
/Cawnpur 
^Bangalore 
vRangoon 
VLfthore    . 
^^ahibdd 
^Agra 
y  Patna      . 

Poona       (with 
suburbs) 
y  Jaipur 
/Ahmadabad 
v^Amritsar 
y  Bsreilly  . 
t^eenit    . 

Srinagar  . 
/Nigjrar  . 


273,028  Trichinopoli 
219,467  ^Madura  . 
192,579y3abalpur 
188,815  Peshawur 
188,712VMlrzipur 
180,36efDacca  . 
180,824  yOayi  . 
176,854  V^lmbila  . 
175,246ffaizabad 
168,662  Sh&hjah^pur 
165,192  UFamkhdbdd 

vBdmpur  . 
161,390  VMultdn   . 
158,905 ;  Mysore    . 
148,412!  Rawalpindi 
136,766 1  Darbhangah 
121,039   Morad&bSd 
119,390  ^hopal    . 
118,960  JBh^alpur 
117,014  jAjmepo   . 


Popalfttlon  J  Towns 
116,606  ^Bhartpur 
116,420  Salem      . 
109,229  ^4Undhar 
105,199   Calicut    . 
104,083   Gorakhpur 
92, 329>6ah&ranpur 
90,609V8holapur 
87,428VJodhpur. 
84,481  I^Aligarh  . 
84,^91  !  Muttra    . 
84,180.MieUaiy   . 
82,321  '  Negapatam 
80,388  Oiaidan^b^  (Si 
79,294  I  Bhaunagar 
78,921  vChapra    . 
78,522  VMonghyr 
78,082 ,  Bikanir  . 
76,733 ,  Patiila   . 
74,562  VHacdmain 
74,048  I  SiAlkot   . 
73,795  i*Tanj<ire  . 
78,561  i  Ombaconum 
72,921j<Th4Dst    . 
70,838   HubU     . 
69,106  KAlwar     . 
68,848 ;  Firozpur 


PopnlftUon 
68,038 
67,710 
66,202 
66,078 
63,6^0 
63,194 
61,915 
61,849 
61,485 
61,195 
59,467 
59,221 
nd)  58,048 
57,658 
57,352 
57,077 
56,252- 
55,856 
55,785 
55,087 
54,390 
54,307 
63,779 
52,595 
52,398 
50,437 


i  Bzdoding  Howimh. 


After  these  towns  there  are  40  of  between  35,000  and  50,000  inhabitants, 
tad  109  between  20,000  and  35,000.  Of  the  so-called  villages,  as  many  as 
343,052  in  1891,  contained  less  than  200  inhabitants  each  ;  and  222,996  con- 
tained a  population  rarying  between  200  and  500. 


Seligion. 

The  most  prevalent  religion  in  India  is  that  of  the  Hindus,  their  number 
being  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total  population  ;  together  with  the  Muham- 
madans,  who  number  57,321, 164,  they  comprise  over  92  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
community.  The  Buddhists  are  mostly  in  Burma,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table,  which  also  shows  that  the  number  of  Christians  is  a  little 
over  2,260,000  :—  Digitized  by^^uuy  ic 
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Of  the  Christians  enumerated  above  (2,284,880)  the  following  are  the 
chief  sab-divisions  as  given  in  the  official  returns : — 


Beet 

Populfttion 

Sect 

PopuUtion 

Roman  Catholics . 
Church  of  England 
Presbyterians 
Dissenten    . 

1,315,263 
295,016 
40,407 
296,988  ' 

Other  Protestants    . 
Syrians,  Armenians,  and 
Greeks 

68,967 
201,684 

Instruotion. 

The  following  atatihtics  are  those  of  the  census  of  1891  :— 


- 

Under  Instruction 

Not  wider  Ingtmc- 
tion,  and  able  to 
read  and  write 

Not  under  Instruo- 
tion and  unable  to 
read  and  write 

Not  returned. 

Kales   . 
Females 

2,997,558 
197,662 

11,554,035 
543,495 

118,819,408 
127,726,768 

13,856,295 
12,028,210 

3,195,220 

12,097,530 

246,546,176 

25,384,505 

In  1896-97  the  total  expenditure  on  public  instruction  in  India  was 
Rz.  8,524,490,  against  Rx.  67,100  in  1865,  and  Rx.  39,400  in  1858.  Of  the 
sum  spent  in  1896-97,  Rx.  574,715  came  from  local  rates  and  cesses  ; 
Rx.  149,672  from  municipal  ftinds ;  Rx.  786,711  from  subscriptions,  endow- 
ments, &c. ;  Rx.  1,061,098  from  fees ;  and  Rx.  952,299  from  provincial  revenues. 

The  following  was  the  educational  expenditure  (in  tens  of  rupees)  for 
five  years: — 


1802-98 

1698^ 

1604-95 
3,308^848 

1896-96 

Rx. 

3,506,580 

1896-97 

Rx. 
8,167,282 

Rx. 

3,227.970 

Rx. 
8,524.490 

At  the  head  of  the  national  system  of  education  in  India  there  are  the  five 
Universities  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  AUahdbdd,  and  the  Punjab,  which, 
though  merely  examining  bodies,  have  numerous  aflUiated  colleges  in  which  a 
prescribed  higher  education  is  given  than  at  the  schools.  Normal  schools 
have  been  established  in  every  province  for  tndninjc  teachers  ;  and  a  staff  of 
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The  following  table  embraces  the  principal  statistics  compiled  up  to  81st 
March,  1897,  as  to  the  number  of  the  varions  chuees  of  schools  and  the 
pupils : — 


Institutions  tor 

SchoUrs 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Colleges  .... 
General  education  : 

Secondary    . 

Primary 
Special  education : 

Training     and     other 
special  schools  . 

Private  institutions : 

155 

4,827 
97,881 

473 
40,680 

5 

440 
6,039 

66 
1,459 
8,009 

18.653 

495,132 
2,892,264 

22,327 
526,336 

130 

40,023 
317,561 

2,292 
42,162 

Total. 

144,016 

3,954,712  1    402,158 
4,856,870 

Grand  total 

t 

152, 

025 

Of.the  total  number  of  educational  institutions  in  India  (viz.,  152,025), 
22,286  are  public,  68,955  are  aided,  and,' 65, 784  are  private  and  unaided. 

Since  the  appointment  of  a  commission,  in  1883,  to  investigate  the  whole 
system  of  education  in  India,  the  results  have  been  to  place  pu^c  instmction 
on  a  broader  and  more  popular  basis,  to  encourage  private  enterprise  in  teach- 
ing, to  give  a  more  adequate  recognition  to  indigenous  schools,  and  to  pcovide 
that  the  education  of  the  people  snail  advance  at  a  more  equal  pace  along  with 
the  instruction  of  the  higher  classes.  Female  education  and  the  instruction  of 
certain  backward  classes  of  the  community,  such  as  Muhammadans,  received 
special  attention.  Notwithstanding  the  progress  of  education,  the  proportion 
of  the  total  population  able  to  read  and  write  is  still  very  small.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  British  India  only  22*29  per  cent  of  the  boys  of  a  school-going 
age  attend  school ;  the  percenti^o^e  in  the  case  of  girls  beins  2*84. 

In  1896  Uiere  were  598  vernacular  newspapers  published  regnlariy  in  17 
different  lanj^oages.  Only  one  daily  vernacular  newspaper  circuutes  as  many 
as  5,000  copies,  only  one  weekly  as  many  as  20,000.  During  the  year,  7,185 
books  and  magazines  appeared,  about  seventeen -twentieths  being  in  native 
languages. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  the  Lieutenant-Oovemorshipa 
of  Bengal  and  the  N.W.  Provinces  have  each  a  high  court,  supreme  both  m 
civil  and  criminal  business,  but  with  an  ultimate  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  in  England.  Of  the  minor  provinces,  the  Punjab 
has  a  chief  court,  with  five  judges ;  the  Central  Provinces,  Oudh  and  Sind, 
have  each  one  judicial  commissioner.  Burma  has  a  judicial  commissioner  and 
a  recorder.  For  Assam,  the  high  court  at  Calcutta  is  the  highest  judicial 
authority,  except  in  the  three  hul  districts,  where  the  chief  commissioner  of 
Assam  is  judge  without  api>eal  in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  In  each  district 
the  *  collector-magistrate  *  is  jud^e  both  of  first  instance  and  appeal. 

Appellate  and  original  jurisdiction  is  exercised  in  the  superior  ^courts  bv 
bout  450  judges.     During  1890,  about  5,600  magisty^^^^^yj^  ono-haff 
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were  honorary,  exercised  jurisdiction.  There  were  1,720  civil  jud^  under 
the  superior  courts.  Nearly  all  the  civil  judges,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
magistrates,  in  the  courts  of  original  jurisdiction  are  natives  of  India  ;  while 
in  fiengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  the  proportion  of  natives  sitting  in  the  appel- 
late courts  is  considerable. 

The  following  table  gives  (in  thousands)  the  number  of  persons  under  trial 
and  of  those  convicted  in  criminal  cases  for  the  years  quoted : — 


IVarsona 


1891 


Tried.  .  .  I  1,626 
Convicted  .  .  j  749 
Of  whom,  fined  .  i       572 


1892 

1893 

1894 

1,641 
795 
601 

1,671 
793 
596 

1,694 
815 
622 

1895 


1896 


1,740 
845 
640 


1,786 
840 
625 


In  1896,  440  persons  were  sentenced  to  death,  1,554  to  transportation,  and 
165,980  to  imprisonment  There  were  1,004  convictions  for  the  crime  of 
murder,  9,539  for  cattle-theft,  52,604  for  ordinary  theft,  and  24,365  for  lurk- 
ing house  trespass  and  housebreaking. 

The  total  police  of  that  year  were  142,600  in  number.  Out  of  this  number 
53,207  were  armed  with  firearms  and  45,862  with  swords. 

In  1896  there  were  40  central  gaols,  191  district  gaols,  and  495  subordinate 
gaols  and  lock-ups.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  prisoners  in  gaol 
at  the  end  of  the  years  quoted  : — 


Prisoners 

1891 

92,947 
3,147 

1892 

92,189 
8,029 

1893 

92,190 
2,862 

95,052 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Male  . 
Female 

Total    . 

93,299 
3,012 

97,993 
3,189 

106,552 
8,382 

95,644 

96,168 

96,311  !  101,182 

109,934 



Of  the  total  number  of  convicts  (181,984),  admitted  into  gaol  during  1896, 
16,485  had  been  previously  convicted  once,  4,927  tvrice,  and  3,956  more  than 
twice. 

Finance. 
The  subjoined  table  gives,  in  tens  of  rupees  (Rx.),  the  total 
gro86  amount  of  the  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  of  India, 
excluding  capital  expenditure  on  public  works,  and  distinguishing 
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For  many  years  the  equivalent  in  sterling  money  of  the  rupee 
was  approximately  28.,  but  since  1873  the  equivalent  has  fallen 
considerably  lower,  and  has  been  subject  to  continual  variations. 
In  December,  1896,  the  sterling  value  of  the  rupee  was  under 
1«.  id.  In  the  budget  estimate  for  1898-99  the  rate  of 
exchange  is  taken  at  1^.  3'Sid, 

The  following  table  shows  the  items  of  revenue  and  expen- 
diture for  1897-98  (revised  estimate)  and  1898-99  (budget 
estimate) : — 


Revenue 


Expenditure 


Heads  of  Revenue      1897-$ 


Land  revenae 
Opium   . 
Salt 

Stamps  . 
Excise  . 
Provincial     \ 

rates    .     .  / 
Customs 
Assessed  taxes 
Forests  . 
Registration   . 
Tribute  . 
Interest 
Post  Office, 

Telei       " 

and  Mint 
Civil  depart-^ 

ments       .  / 
Miscellaneous 
Railways 
Irrigation 
Buildings      ^ 

and  roadft     i 


'■} 


1808-09 


Rx.  Rx. 

25,932,300  27,568,200 
5,242,3001  5,829,800 
8,625.000  8,728,000 
4,806,200!  4,855,900 
6,507,300   5,717,300 


3,677,300 

4,577,400 

1,889,300 

1,788.200 

482,400 

897,900 

868,900 

3,348,300 

1,703,100 
899,500 


3,860,000 

4,590,500 

1,892,900 

1,735,600 

462,200 

919,400 

929,800 

3,203,900, 


Heads  of 
Expenditure 


Interest 

Refunds, 
compensa- 
tions, &c. 

Charges  of    "^ 


} 


1,733,000 

918,600 

22,167,300  21,823,600 

3,228,100 


3,691,100 
660,500 


678,700, 


collection 
Post  Office, 

Telegrai  ' 

and  Mil 
Civil  salariesJtc 
Miscell.  Civil  "i 

charges     .  / 
Famine    re  " 

lief  and  in 

surance 
Railway  con-\ 

struction   .  / 
Railway  Reve-^ 

nue  account  / 
Irrigation 
Buildings      ^ 

and  roads    / 

I    Armv 


)ffice,'j 
eakc 


1897-98 


Rx. 

3,499.200 

1,851,500 

8,991,000 

I 
2,878,000 

16,721,800 
5,724,500 

5,414,200 

4,700 

22,801,300 
3,138,200 
5.464,000 

o7  n<)7  (\ru\ 


1898-99 

Rx. 

3,378,600 

1,880,  lOOJ 
9,830,800! 

2,932,000 

15,694,800 
5,777,600 

1,099,200 

5.800 

23,921,400 
8,218,100, 
6,021,500j 

9Ji  ORRftOn' 
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•ddlGon,  revenue  amounting  to  Rx.  1,860,000  wag  suspended,  aJid  libout  Rz.  1,870,000  was 
lent  to  cultiT&ton  for  the  purchase  of  seed,  Sui.  The  Budget  estimates  for  1808-90  provide 
for  tlie  full  amount  Rx.  1,500,000  of  the  famine  grant,  namely  Rx.  1,090,200,  under  the  head 
*  Famine  Relief  and  Insurance,'  and  Rx.  400,800  under  *  38  State  railways,'  chargeahle  to 
that  grant,  as  representing  the  net  charge  on  account  of  the  Bengal-Nagpur  and  the  India. i 
Midland  RaUways. 

In  addition  to  the  expenditure  shown  in  the  above  table,  a  capital  expen- 
diture not  charged  against  revenue  on  railway  and  irrigation  works  is  set  down 
for  1897-98  at  Rx.  4,604,600,  and  for  1898-99  at  Rx.  5,749,300. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  three  most  Important  sources 
of  the  public  revenue  of  India,  namely  land,  opium,  and  salt,  in  the  financial 
years  1888  and  1893-98  :— 


Year  ended  March  81 

Tiand  i 

Opium 

Bait 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1888 

23,189,292 

8,515,462 

6,670,728 

1893 

24,905,328 

7,993,180 

8,556,104 

1894 

25,589,609 

6.627,571 

8,288,876 

1895 

25,408,272 

7,323,757 

8,665,749 

1896 

26,200,955 

7,123,922 

8,861,845 

1897 

23,974,489 

6,409,238 

8,421,705 

1898 

25,732,000 

5,179,700 

8,592,400 

(Approximate.) 

1  Exclusive  of  Portion  of  Land  Revenue  due  to  Irrigation. 

The  most  important  source  of  public  income  is  the  land.  The  land  revenue 
is  levied  according  to  an  assessment  on  estates  or  holdings.  In  the  greater 
purt  of  Bengal,  about  one-fourth  of  Madras  and  some  districts  of  the  North- 
west Proyinces,  the  assessmcDt  was  fixed  permanently  one  hundred  years  ago ; 
while  it  is  fixed  periodically  at  intervals  of  from  twelve  to  thirty  years  over 
the  rest  of  India.  In  the  permanently  settled  tracts  the  land  revenue  falls  at 
a  rate  of  about  two-thirds  of  a  rupee  per  acre  of  cultivated  land,  and  represents 
on  an  average  about  one-fifth  of  the  rental,  or  about  one  twenty-fourth  of  the 
gross  value  of  the  produce.  In  the  temporarily  settled  tracts  the  land  revenue 
averages  about  IJ  rupee  per  acre  of  cultivated  land,  represents  something 
less  than  one- half  of  tne  actual  or  estimated  rental,  and  is  probably  about  one- 
tenth  or  one-twelfth  of  the  cross  value  of  the  nroduce.     For  details  as  to  the 
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parte  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  the  North- West  Provmces  and  Ondh.  A  few 
thousand  acres  of  opium  are  grown  in  the  Punjab  for  local  consumption.  In 
the  monopoly  districts,  the  cultivator  receives  advances  from  Government  to 
enable  him  to  prepare  the  land  for  the  crop,  and  he  is  bound  to  sell  the  whole 
of  the  produce  at  a  fixed  price  to  Government  agents,  by  whom  it  is  de- 
spatched to  the  Government  ftu^tories  at  Patn4  and  Ghizipur  to  be  prepared  for 
the  market.  The  cheste  of  manufactured  opium  are  sold  by  auction  in 
Calcutta  at  monthly  sales  for  export  to  China.  A  reserve  is  kept  in  hand  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  bad  seasons,  and  a  small  quantity  is  used  by  the 
Indian  excise  departmente.  Opium  is  also  grown  in  many  of  the  Native 
States  of  Rdiputdna  and  Central  India.  These  Native  States  have  agreed  to 
conform  to  the  British  system.  They  levy  heavy  duties  on  opium  exported 
from  their  territories  for  the  China  market,  and  such  opium  pays  the  Indian 
Treasury  a  duty  which  has  been  recently  fixed  at  Rx.  52*6  per  chest  when  the 
pass  is  granted  at  Ajmere  and  at  Rx.  50,  when  it  is  granted  elsewhere.  The 
gross  annual  revenue  derived  from  opiimi  averaged  during  each  of  the  ten 
years  1888  to  1899  the  sum  of  Rx.  7,708,007,  and  the  average  net  receipts 
during  the  same  period,  Rx.  5,670,903.  In  1855-58  the  net  opium  revenue 
averaged  only  Rx.  4,580,000. 

The  largest  branch  of  expenditure  is  that  for  the  army,  which  cost 
Rx.  13,000,000  in  the  year  before  the  great  mutiny  ;  and  28,086,495  (in- 
cluding Rx.  11,868,489  for  Afghdnistdn)  in  1880-81.  For  recent  years 
the  army  expenditure  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


I  Tear  ended  March  31 


1893 
1894 
1895 


Rx. 
28,419,111 
23,253,597 
24,096,091 


Year  ended  March  81 


1896 
1897 
1898 


Rx. 
25,398,157 
24,255,388 
27,078,100 


The  Budget  estimate  for  1898-99  is  Rx.  25,056,900. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  (in  tens  of  rupees)  of  the  debt  of 
British  India,  both  bearing  and  not  bearing  interest,  distinguishing  the  debt 
in  India  and  in  Great  Britain,  in  each  of  the  financial  years  1888  and  1891-97  : 


1  Tear  ended 

Permanent  Debt 

Feruianeut  Debt 

Unfunded  Debt 

Total 

1    March  81 

inlndU 

in  England 

in  India 
Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1888 

98,089,862 

84,140.148 

9,715,884 

191,945,844 

1891 

102,746,655 

104,408,208 

11,271,306 

218,426,069 

1892 

102,692,317 

107,404,143 

12,170,666 

222,267,126 

1893 

102,937,552 

106,683,767 

13,134,568 

222,755,887 

1894 

105,546,078 

108,113,792 

13,694,528 

227,354,398 

1895 

104,873,740 

114,005,826 

13,907,820 

232,286,886 

1896 

103,788,928 

113,903,782 

14,646,868 

232,339,028 

1897 

109,115,058 

113,883,233 

14,326,874 

237,325,160 

- 
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The  following  table  shows  the  revenues  and  expenditntes  of  each  of  the 
Goremments  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1897  : — 


I 


Revenue 


I  Rx. 

India 1        17,131,376 

Central  Provinces    .        .        .         .  |          2,178,831 

Burma i          5,883,624 

Assam     .                 ....  I          1.322,549 

Bengal 20,957,066 

N.W.  Provinces  and  Oudh  10,165,235 

Punjab 8,042,650 

Madras 13,563,169 

Bombay 14,841,982 

In  Enghiud '            827,107 

Exchange 216,163 

Total 1        94,129,741 


Bzpenditore 

Rx. 

22,241,466 

1,768,763 

4,222,271 

899,638 

9,794,786 

6,281,687 

4,874,948 

9,649,378 

9,967,742 

16,795,836 

10,438,419 

96,834,763 


The  municipal  revenues  in  India  are  derived  mainlv  from  octroi,  taxes 
on  houses,  lands,  vehicles,  and  animalB,  tolls,  and  assessed  taxes.  The  amount 
of  income  for  1896-97  for  all  Indian  municipalities,  which  bank  ¥dth  Govern- 
ment treasuries,  was  Rx.  8,771,840,  and  the  expenditure  was  Rx.  4,166,081. 
Tlie  following  table  shows  the  amount  for  the  chief  administrations  (in 
thouaands  of  rupees) : — 


'      MoDidpaliUes 

1 

Income  |»^<"-| 

MunicipaUUes 

Income 

4,132 

4,168 

11,237 

Expendi- 
ture 

i  Bengal     . 
1  Burma      . 
1  N.  W.  Provinces 
1      and  Oudh 

8,183    ;     8,927 
4,157    1     3,853  | 

3,986    1     4,836  [ 

Punjab     . 
Madras     . 
Bombay  . 

4,449 

4.341 

13,151 

Defence. 
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CorpR 
(1897-9.<.) 

Numbers 

Total 

European  Army. 
Royal  Artillery      .... 

Cavalry 

Roval  jSngineers    .... 
Infantry         .... 
Invalid  and  Veteran  Establishment 

Steff  Corps 

Geneml  List,  Cavalry    . 
General  List,  Infantry   . 
General  Officers  unemployed  . 

Total  European  Army 

Native  Army. 

Artillery 

Cavalry 

Sappers  and  Minera 

Infantry 

Total  Native  Army  . 

Total  European  and  Native  Army 

491 

261 

847 

1,508 

5 

914 

9 

52 
29 

12,916 

5,409 

158 

52,180 

9 

18,407 

5,670 

505 

53,688 

14 

914 

9 

52 

29 

8,616 

70,672 

74,288 

European 
Offloers 

NaUvo 
Officers 

Non-CoBL 
Officers  A 
Privates 

Total 

38 

358 

65 

1,122 

54 

619 

488 

2,048 

2,001 

21,955 

3,142 

108,755 

2,088 

22,982 

8,695 

111,925 

1,578 

3,209 

135,858 

140,640 

5,194    1    8,209 

206,525 

214.928 

The  Act  of  Parliament  (56  and  57  Vict.,  cap.  62),  passed  in  1898  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Indian  Presidency  commands,  came  into  force  on  April  1, 
1895.  On  that  date  the  military  control  hitherto  exercised  by  the  governors 
in  council  of  Madras  and  Bombay  ceased,  and  the  following  arran^ments 
came  into  operation.  The  army  in  India  now  consists  of  the  Pui^jab,  Bengal, 
Madras,  and  Bombay  commands,  each  under  a  lieutenant-general,  who  is 
under  the  direct  command  of  the  commander-in-chief  in  India,  and  under  the 
control  of  the  government  of  India. 

Since  1856,  when  the  Indian  army  consisted  of  40,000  European  soldiers 
and  215,000  natives,  the  numbers  have  changed  to  74,000  European  and 
140,000  native  soldiers  ;  and  the  concentration  or  mobilisation  of  troops  has 
been  greatly  facilitated  within  the  empire  or  on  its  frontier.  A  regular  trans- 
port service  now  exists,  and  a  method  has  been  organised  for  the  supply  of 
animal  carriage,  hospital  servants,  and  other  field  establishments  sufficient  to 
place  a  large  army  promptly  in  the  field. 

The  expenditure  on  special  defences,  amounting  to  upwards  of  Rz.  4,500,000, 
is  now  practically  completed.  Efficient  coast  defences,  armed  with  modem 
breech-loading  guns,  have  been  provided  for  Aden,  Eaiachi,  Bombay,  the 
Hugli,  and  Rangoon  ;  as  well  as  seven  first-class  torpedo  boats,  a  new  arma^ 
ment  for  two  torpedo  gunboats,  and  a  number  of  armed  gunboats.  Inland,  a 
large  sum  has  been  spent  on  defences  and  militaiy  establishments  at  Quetta 
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including  an  advanced  position  covering  the  place  ;  on  strate^c  roads  ;  and 
on  defences  for  various  bridges,  tunnels,  &c.,  on  the  Sind-Pishin  Railway. 
The  Indus  crossings  at  Attok  and  Sukknr  have  been  defended  ;  an  entrenched 
position  has  been  formed  at  Rawal  Pindi  and  a  defensible  post  at  Multan  ;  an 
araenal  has  been  established  at  Ferozepore ;  and  a  variety  of  minor  works,  such 
as  defences  for  railway  bridges,  have  been  carried  out 

The  health  of  the  Indian  troops  has  been  so  improved  by  better  barracks, 
by  quartering  a  larger  proportion  of  the  European  soldiers  at  hill  stations,  and 
by  attention  to  sanitary  conditions  that  the  death-rate,  which  before  the 
Mutiny  was  6  9  per  cent  for  Europeans,  and  2  for  natives,  has  been  reduced 
to  1*6  and  1*0  per  cent  respectively.  The  number  of  volunteers  in  India  on 
April  1,  1898,  was  as  follows :— 


- 

EnroUed. 

Efficient 

Puigab    .     .    . 
Bengal    .     .     . 
Ma£as    .     .     . 
Bombay  .     .    . 

2,412 

14,006 

8,522 

4,680 

2,808 

18,425 

8,086 

4,414 

Totol      .    . 

29,570 

28,238 

According  to  the  estimates  for  1898-99  the  strength  of  the  entire 
British  army  in  India  for  the  year  (excluding  the  veteran  and  invalid 
establishment)  is  as  follows: — 


- 

Artillery 

Cavalry  {sngiBetrs    Infknlry 

MisceU. 
Offloera 

Total 

Bengal       . 
Punjab 
Bombay     . 
Madras 

4,862       8,865    j    1,577       41,765 
6.120     11,898             69       50,504 
8,980       5,458        1,092       36,860 
2,934       8,259        1,724     i  88,619 

1 

820 
220 
132 
116 

56,889 
68,806 
47,022 
46,652 

Total    . 

17,896 

28,975        4,462     167,248 

788 

219,869 
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army.  The  special  contingents,  known  as  Imperial  Service 
Troops,  now  number  about  16,618  men,  organised  and  under 
instruction.  Eighteen  British  Inspecting  Officers  have  been  ap< 
pointed.  The  following  table  shows  the  States  and  contingents 
with  which  they  have  to  deal : — 


SUte 


Kashmir  . 
PatiAU     . 
Jind  . 
Nibha 
Kapiirthala 
Ban^walpiir 
Faridkot  . 
Sirmur      . 
Maler  Kotla 
Alwar 
Jodhpar  . 


5- 
l_ 

150 
588 
160 
147 
145 
149 
40 


509 
1,194 


2,706 

1,190 

600 

649 : 

558, 
423  1 
149  I 
164 
159 
978  • 


311 


8,167 
1,778 

760 

606 

703 

572 

198 

164 

159 
M72,. 
1,104  1 1 


SUte 


Bhartpur  . 

Jaipur 

Owalior    . 

Ujton 

Haidiribild 

Bhopal 

Indor« 

Rimpur    . 

KAthiAwaifitates 

Total 


1 

t 

1 

1 

a 

i 

1 

S 

. !  m 

634 



1,105 

— 

649 

— 

649 

.   1,086 

— 

1,000 

579 

— 

579 

762 

— 

— 

762 

864 

— 

— 

364 

419 

— 

— 

419 

305 

... 

— 

305 

«8   476 

~ 

8 

476 

.  '7,553 

8,754 

311 

16,618 

At  Sirmur  and  Maler  Kotla  the  contingent  consiHts  of  sappers ;  at  Bikaner,  of  camel 
corps ;  at  Jaipur,  of  transport  corps ;  at  Gwalior  there  is  a  transport  corps  of  320  in  addition 
to  the  cavalry. 

The  following  war-vessels  belong  to  the  Indian  marine: — 
coast-defence  turret  ironclads  :  Magdcda,  station  ship  (3,340  tons), 
four  8-in.  14-ton  guns ;  and  Abyssinia  (2,900  tons),  with  the 
same  chief  armament ;  also  the  despatch-vessel  Lawrencs  (1,154 
tons),  and  the  sister  first-class  torpedo  gun-boats  Aasai/e  and 
PUbssey  (735  tons),  besides  seven  90-ton  torpedo  boats  built  in 
1889,  a  submarine  mining  flotilla  consisting  of  eight  vessels,  and 
a  number  of  troop-vessels,  surveying-ships,  inland  steamers,  kc. 


Production  and  Industry. 


The  chief  industry  of  India  has  always  been  agriculture,  but 
it  was  not  until  about  the  year  1870  that  the  Indian  Government 
directed  systematic  attention  to  fostering  and  improving  Indian 
agriculture.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  established  in  every 
province  of  India  a  public  department,  which  collects  and  distri- 
butes early  information  concerning  the  crops,  controls  or  advises 
upon  model  and  experimental  farms,  introduces  new  agricultural 
appliances,  tries  new  staples,  and  is  organizing  schools  for  teaching 
the  chemistry  and  science  of  agriculture.  By  these  departments 
Indian  students  of  good  education  have  beei^eJi^i^Lloi^urope  to 
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stndy  at  agricultural  colleges.  It  is  chiefly  in  respect  of  the  use  of 
manures,  of  rotation  of  crops,  of  fodder  raising  and  storing,  of  new 
staples,  and  of  such  appliances  as  improved  sugar-mills,  that  the 
example  or  teaching  of  the  agricultural  departments  and  their 
agents  is  likely  to  have  useful  effect.  Something  has  also  been 
done  towards  introducing  better  breeds  of  cattle  into  some  pro- 
vinces, and  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of 
the  local  breeds  of  horses,  ponies,  and  mules. 

In  proyiiiG68  where  the  zaminddri  tenure  prevails  (Le.  where  single  pro- 
prietors or  proprietary  brotherhoods  possess  largo  estates  of  several  hundreds 
or  thoosanas  of  acres^  the  State  revenue  is  assessed  at  an  aliquot  part  (usually 
about  one  half)  of  the  ascertained  or  assumed  rental.  The  revenue  is  payable 
on  each  estate  as  a  whole  ;  the  assessment  remaining  unchanged  for  the  period 
of  settlement  In  provinces  where  the  rdyatwdri  tenure  prevails  (i.e.  where 
each  petty  proprietor  holds  directly  from  the  State,  as  a  rule  cultivates  his  own 
land,  and  has  no  landlord  between  himself  and  the  Government),  the  revenue 
is  separately  assessed  on  each  petty  holding,  and  land  revenue  becomes  pay- 
able at  once  (or  after  a  short  term  of  grace  in  the  case  of  uncleared  lands)  on  all 
extensions  of  cultivation.  The  rdycUwdri  proprietor  may  throw  up  his  holding, 
or  any  portion  of  it,  at  the  beginning  of  any  year  after  reasonable  notice 
whereas  the  zaminddr  or  latge  proprietor  engages  to  pay  the  revenue  assessed 
upon  him  throughout  the  term  of  the  settlement. 

The  following  table  shows,  so  far  as  returns  are  available,  the  class  of  tenure 
in  each  province  during  1896-97  : — 


Upper  Burma 
Lower  Bomu 


Bengal 

N.-W.  ProTinoes 

Ondh 

AJmere 

Ifanpar 

Punjab 

SindT. 

Bombar 


Zaniindari  and  Villager 
Communities 


Riiyatwirl.  Ac 


1      Area 
1  SoTTeyed. 
1      Aer«8 

Population 

of  Surveyed 

Ar«a 

169.859 

6,082,987 

1  98,016,278 

1  68,597,861 

I  16,887;84« 

1,098,718 

(a) 

(a) 

W 
70.414,426 
88,801,894 
12,650,831 

642,858 

70,718,720 

20,861.060 

8,964,611 

(ft) 

lA  >TQA  OOA. 

Revenue 
Bz. 


72,981 
8,919,799 
4,682.188 
1,539,254 

44,217 

2,707,580 


Area. 

;  Surveyed 

AcreA 

49,411,624 
68,816.621 
21,400,689 


38,871 

89,934,983 
44,861,829 

1  O  RA/i  noAl 


««qR«™"«»! 


3,167,791 
U,60S,103 
6,kS3,668 


5,843 

2,871,774 
15,185,725 


656,097  \ 
1,179,558 
623,781  ; 


1,240 

779,760  1 
3,018,607  1 
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*thd  area  actually  crop^  in  1896-97  was  177,456)929  acr^  representiDg 
in  the  TariouB  administratiouH  the  following  proportions  of  the  het  area  snr- 
Teyed,  for  which  returns  are  available  (537|346,026  acres)  :— 

Bengal  .9*64  per  cent.  Assam 

N.-W.  Provinoes   4-28  ,,  Berar 

Ondh .        .        .1*5  „  Coorg 

Paivjab  .3*01  ,,  Madras 

Central  Provinces  2*81  „  Bombay     . 

Upper  Burma     .0*4  „  Bind  . 

Lower  Burma      .  1*12  ,,  Ajmere 

The  following  table  shows,  according  to  provinces,  the  total  acreage  over 
which  were  grown  the  chief  crops  of  British  India  in  1896-97 : — 


0-41 

percent 

116 

0*04 

4*89 

8-58 

0-6 

•07 

AdmiDistra- 

Other 

Sugar 

Oil 

To- 

tions 

Riee 

^^^^  1  Grains 

Cane 
1,910 

Tea 

Cotton 

Seeds 

Indigo 

bacco. 

Upper  Bnrmtt 

1,148,348 

18,947 

738,089 

1,208 

100,882 

888,680 

680 

28.668 

Lower  Barma 

6.461,451 

14 

46,446 

12,368 

— 

80,675 

24,702 

4 

81.598 

Aanm    . 

1.688,043 

84 

78,702 

20.668 

201,899 

2,189 

203,112 

1.026 

Beugtl   . 
N.-W.  Prow. 

36,541,600 

1.874.800 

10,676,800 

889,800 

106,700 

146,800 

8,612.800 

662.600 

641.600 

S,9M.600 

3,768,086 

14,286,018 

967.699 

7,919 

1,116,267 

406,261 

418.724 

46,791 

Oodh     . 

2,003,181 

1,196,028 

6,618,064 

346,460 

— 

84,649 

168,769 

22,877 

^  16,786 

Almere  .       . 

607 

24,678 

294,130 

498 

— 

61,781 

44,329 

70 

21 

Pargana 
lUnpor      . 

90 

1,894 

3,694 

4, 

._ 

7 

689 

_ 

_ 

SS"'':    : 

661,604 

6,044,4«2   8,298,779 

898,202 

9,906 

994.868 

672.904 

128,768 

64,427 

784,639 

388,920:  1,690,761 

8.180 

— 

121.794       846.960 

11,802 

11,026 

Bombay. 

1,666,713 

1,032,728  13,017,680 

66,178 

1  2,414,505 

1,177,614 

8,4i: 

71,807 

Ceatial  Prors   5,ia2,(»8 

1,982,8421  6,770,626 

84.760 

787,104 

1,522,642 

246 

9.786 

Benur     .        . 

40,283 

890,8681  8.058,163 

2,133     - 

2,304,237 

880,862 

64 

12.280 

Madias  . 

6,612,667 

20,282  14,698,060 

67,916 

7,300 

1,394.134 

1,668,090 

464,748 

•6,650 

Coorg     . 

96,161 

—               18,743 

•^ 

— 

— 

60 

— 

20 

'     Total 

66.S34.486 

16.188.987i78.237,644 

2,661,721 

428,932 

9.468.842 

10,681.864 

1,688,808 

1,000,230 

Besides  cotton,  other  fibres  occnpied  2,817,101  acres,  2,215,105  of  which 
grew  jnte.  Coffee  plantations  occupy  147,158  acres,  of  which  60,778  acres 
were  in  Madias,  and  84,820  acres  in  Coorg.  Food  crops,  other  than  cereals 
and  pulaes,  cover  6,017,127  acres.  In  1896-97  22,904,618  acres  were  cropped 
more  than  once,  giving  a  total  area  under  crops  of  199,862,373  acres. 
Beckoning  twice  over  the  land  irrigated  for  both  harvests,  29,365,498  acres 
were  under  irrigation  by  canals,  tanks,  wells,  and  otherwise.  The  following 
table  shows  the  area  irrigated  by,  and  the  gross  revenue  derived  from,  migor 
and  minor  irrigation  works  during  the  last  five  years  ending  March  31 :  - 


Total 


Area 
irrigated 


Acres 
>,815,377 
»,066,845 
),454,311 
),999,319 


Oroaa 
revenoa 
realixed 


Rz. 
8,159,964 
8,054,129 
3,216,592 
8,039,860 


D,g,t,zedbMI?>e5^M72^« 


8q.  miles 

Sq.  miles 

Bengal     .        .     5,876 

Assam 

.     3,681 

Madras     .        .  13,188 

Puniab     . 
BerAre 

.     1,681 

N.W.P.andOudh  3,822 

.     4,179 
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Irrigation  works,  for  which  capital  accounts  are  kept,  paid  6*4  per  cent, 
in  1896-97  on  their  capital  outlay. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  crops  irrigated  in  1896-97  was  46  crores  of 
rupees. 

The  Ganges  Canal,  which  was  completed  in  1854,  and  has  cost 
Rx.  2,985,081,  comprises  440  miles  of  main  canal,  and  2,643  miles  of  dis- 
tributaries. Durinff  the  year  it  supplied  water  to  1,083,234  acres.  The 
Sirhind  Canal,  in  the  Punjab,  has  cost  upwards  of  Rx.  8,798,578,  and  con- 
sists of  542  miles  of  main  canal,  and  4, 655  miles  of  distributaries.  In  Madras 
the  Goddvari,  Kistna,  and  Cauvery  irrigation  systems  together  irrigate 
upwards  of  2,151,604  acres. 

In  1895-96  there  were  nearly  76,500  square  miles  of  forest  demarcated  and 
reserved  by  the  State.  The  work  of  demarcating  and  reserving  forest  tracts 
has  been  pushed  on  with  great  vigour  in  recent  years,  and  especially  since 
1877.  In  that  year  the  demarcate  area  was  only  17,705  square  miles  ;  in 
the  following  year  it  was  raised  by  operations  in  the  Central  Provinces  to 
40,425  square  miles. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  *of  reserved  forests  in  1896-97  in 
square  miles : — 

Sq.  miles 
Central  Provinces  19,258 
Bombay  .  .  12,986 
Burma       .        .  14,058 

There  were  154  cotton  mills  at  work  in  India  in  1896-97,  containing 
37,303  looms  and  3,975,719  spindles,  employing  a  daily  average  number  of 
148,997  persons.  The  whole  capital  invested  in  this  industry  is 
Rx.  13,679,277  and  Fr.  5,000,000. 

There  were  31  jute  mills  and  one  hemp  mill  in  1896-97,  employing  a 
daily  avera^  number  of  91,889  persons,  with  12, 784!  looms  and  258,154 
spindles.  The  capital  invested  in  the  joint  stock  mills  is  estimated  at 
Rx,  4,395,825. 

There  were  five  woollen  mills  at  work  at  the  close  of  1897,  with  548  looms 
and  19,856  spindles. 

There  are  eight  paper  mills,  having  an  aggregate  nominal  capital  of 
Rx.  627,200,  the  number  of  persons  employed  l^ing  3,582.  The  total 
quantity  of  paper  made  in  1897  was  about  38i  million  lbs.,  valued  at  over 
Rx.  568,000. 

The  quantity  of  beer  brewed  during  1897  amounted  to  5,428,388  gallons. 

In  March,  1897,  there  were  1,596  joint  stock  companies  in  India  registered 
under  the  Indian  Companies'  Act  and  in  operation.  They  possessed  a  total 
nominal  capital  aggregating  Rx.  49,562,286,  and  an  actual  capital  (paid  up) 
of  Rx.  31,166,559. 

The  following  table  shows  the  division  of  the  aggregate  capital  among 
the  principal  classes  of  joint  stock  companies  in  Marchri897  : — 
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CompuUflB  working 

Number 

Paid  up  capital 

Banking  and  Inmuance  . 

Trading. 
,  Mills  and  Prettes   . 
1  Planting 

'  Mining  and  quarrying    . 
1  Ice  making    . 
1  Sugar  manufacture . 

Breweries 

Miscellaneous 

726 

280 

362 

l7l 

64 

10 

8 

3 

32 

Bz. 

4,270.759 

4,589,406 

14,879,688 

3,740,889 

1,857,162 

162,224 

280,286 

170,000 

1,306,245 

Total  working        .                             '       1,596 

31,156,559 

There  were  146  collieries  worked  in  India  in  1897.   The  annual  output  has 
been  as  follows : — 


1891 
1892 
1898 


Tons 
2,828,577 
2,587,696 
2,562,001 


1894 
1895 


Tons 
2,820,652 
8,587,820 


1896 
1897 


Tom 
3,848,013 
4,068,127 


The  total  value  of  the  output  in  1897  may  be  estimated  at  Rz.  1, 246, 659.  The 
total  ii^rte  of  coal,  coke,  and  patent  fuel  in  1897-98  amounted  to  262,844 
tons.     The  total  number  of  persons  employed  at  the  mines  is  given  as  59,859. 


Commerce. 

The  value  of  the  sea-bome  external  trade  of  India  has  risen  in  the  64 
years,  1884-85  to  1897-98,  from  Rx.  14,842,290  to  Rx.  198,972,505,  the 
increase  being  nearly  fourteenfold,  making  on  the  average  a  rate  of  20 '11  |>er 
cent  annually.  *  The  average  rate  of  increase  during  the  last  thirty-seven  years 
b  shown  below,  the  period  being  divided  into  five  terms  of  seven  years  each 
antl  two  separate  years  : 


Tean 


Average 
Annnal 
Imports 


I 


J 


Average 
Annnal 
Exports 


Increase 
orDecreasei' 
I  per  cent,  of 
'  Imports 


1861-62  to  1867-68 


Rx.  I  Rx. 

46,564,217  1    55,247,350 

AQ  lAA    OAR    I       KT  Q'7n  All 


_7-aA 


Increase 
or  Decrease 
per  cent,  of 

Exports 
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In  the  year  ending  March  31, 1898,  the  sea-borne  external  trade  of  India 
(private  and  Government)  was  as  follows,  in  tens  of  rupees : — 


- 

1             Imports 

Exports 

Merchandise  . 
Treasure 

Total       . 

!                  Rx. 
.     !          73,660,460 
20,530,617 
.          '    94,191,077 

Rx. 
97,632,781 
7,148,647 
104,781,428 

The  following  shows  (in  tens  of  rupees)  the  total  imports  and  exports  of 
India,  divided  into  merchandise  and  *  treasure '  (bullion  specie),  excluding 
Government  stores  and  Government  treasure,  in  the  fiscal  years  [ending 
March  31,  1885,  and  the  last  five  years  :— 


Imports 

Tears  ended 
March  31 

Merchandise         1 

Treasure 

Total 

Rx.               1 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1885 

53,149,311       ' 

13,878,847 

'      67,028,168 

1894 

73,956,957 

18,425,256 

92,382,213 

1895 

70,167,438 

9,669,007 

79,726,445 

1896 

69,316,395       I 

13,858,985 

82,675,380 

1897 

71,914,697       1 

13,075,353 

84,990,050 

1898 

69,420,120 

20,476,286 

.      89,896,406 

Tears  ended 
March  31 

Exports  and  Rb-Exports  • 

Merchandise 

Treasure 

ToUl 

1885 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 

Rx. 

83,200,528 
106,447,590 
108,814,999 
114,263,140 
103,914,297 
97,537,273 

Rx. 

1,887,830 
4,024,737 
8,158,017 
4,232,301 
4,925,891 
7,134,169 

Rx. 

85,087,858 
110,472,327 
116,973,016 
118,495,441 
108,840,188 
104,671,442 

*  The  returns  of  Quantities  and  values  of  imTmrtJi  And  nf  p.innrtji  sre  hased  on  the  hills  of 
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Of  the  exports  of  merchandise  in  1897-98,  Rx.  93,786,101  represented  the 
products  of  the  country.     Rx.  3,751,172  were  re-exports  of  foreign  imports. 

The  imports  and  exports,  including  private  treasure,  but  excluding 
GoTemment  stores  and  treasure,  were  distributed  as  follows  between  the  five 
great  oommereial  divisions  of  India  in  1885  and  the  last  five  years : — 


Years  ended 
March  31 

Bengal 

Banna 

Madras      ^ 
Rx. 

Bombay 
Rx. 

Bind 

Imports : — 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

18S5 

24,138,666 

3,733,395 

5,H6,723 

82,217,650 

1,791,824 

1894 

81,086,112 

5,279,809 

6,236,847 

45,016,214 

4,814,231 

1895 

27,730,091 

3,528,178 

6,840,884 

36,796,299 

4,883,993 

1896 

28,550,884 

4,882,471 

6,875,607 

.S9,430,494 

3,966,925     1 

1897 

32,067,822 

4,672,557 

6,207,073 

37,345,729 

4,706,869 

1898 

31,301,745 

5,866,897 

6,745,010 

40,972,117 

5,011,137     1 

Exports:— 

i 

1 

1885 

33,133,266 

5,287,639 

8,706,667 

83,083,379 

3,976,917 

1894 

42,261,858 

7,319,083 

11,775,366 

42,263,528 

6,852,492     ' 

1895 

46,859,806 

9,820.284 

12,612,401 

41,508,862 

6,171,728 

1896 

46,791,400 

10.568,231 

13,235,326 

41,482,559 

6,417,925 

1897 

46,888.167 

9,408,684 

11,879,167 

37,617,087 

4,047,143 

1898 

46,312,032 

9.006,980 

11,468,961 

83,262,261 

4,621,218 

The  amount  of  bullion  and  specie,  private  and  Government,  imported  and 
exported,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  for  the  years  1885  and 
the  last  five  years  : — 


Years  ended 
March  31 


1885 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


im; 


iportsof 
Gold 


Imports  of       '        Exports  of 
Silver  Gold 


Rx. 

Rx. 

4,n8,172 

9,110,025 

8,146,630 

15,314,726 

1,756,280 

7,824,927 

6,029,269 

8,388,716 

4,491,179 

8,693.384 

7.281,222 

13,249,395 

Rx. 

106,236 
2,605,284 
6,730,374 
2,603,817 
2,200,140 
2,872,733 


Exports  of 
Silver 


Rx. 

1,864,394 
1,694,908 
1,495,698 
1,766,494 
2,787,355 
4,775,914 


The  following  table  shows  (in  tens  of  rupees)  the  respective  shares  which 
the  leading  countries  with  which  India  deals  had  in  the  exports  and  imports 
(merchan&e  alone)  of  India  in  the  years  ending  March  31,  1897  and  1898  : — 


Exports  of  Indian  Prodace 


1897 

Rx. 

31,646,304 

13,681,925 

6,355,496 

3,027,963 

5,007,998 

4,813,706 

4,853,561 

3,052,888 

2,496,685 


Rx. 
29,196,201 
12,082,642 
5,627,199 
2,674,166 
4,313,288 
5,855,069 
3,947,339 
8,027,958 
2,101.259 
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Imports  into  India  from 

Exports  of  Indian  Prodace 

im 

1898 

1897 

1898 

Rx. 

Rz. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Ceylon     . 

683,643 

1,071,142 

3,109,983 

3,997,789  ! 

Australia 

452,676 

334,430 

1,178,876 

1,235,866 

Japan 

647,356 

534,519 

4.075,886 

4,167,981 

Germany 

2,807,821 

2,434,519 

7,535,579 

7,181,595 

Mauritius 

1,807,631 

1,683,071 

1,125,926 

1,124,202 

Arabia 

494,690 

499.471 

783,931 

864.813  , 

Holland  . 

240,105 

289,088 

597,885 

298,934 

East  Coast  Africa     . 

239,462 

199,903 

807,014 

765,290 

Persia 

685,983 

691,912 

417,117 

641,956 

Spain 

12,167 

14.020 

188,853 

250,908 

Russia 

2,019,594 

2,080,756 

256,671 

109,057  , 

South  America 

126 

554 

1,436,142 

1,712,047  1 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  value  of  the  diflerent  classes 
of  imports  and  of  exports  of  Indian  produce  (private  merchandise  only)  iu 
the  years  1897  and  1898  (ending  March  81)  in  tens  of  rupees  : — 


- 

Imports 

Ex])ort« 

1897 

1898 

1897 

1898 

Rx. 

Rx.                   Rx. 

Rx. 

Animals,  living 
Articles  of  food  and  drink 

367,468 

227,6ni          177.967 

141,422 

8,848,889 

10,740,810  ,  25,338,844 

25,068,456 

Metals  &  manufactures  of: 

Hardware  and  cutlery . 

1,567,742 

1,477,811  1          22,919 

18,070 

Metals 

6,462,773 

6,189,912'        118,903 

120,595 

Machinery  . 

3,510,190 

2,861,108  1            1,027 

119 

Railway  plant  and  stock 

2,661,717 

2,876,451  1            4.793 

4,661 

Chemicals,  drugs,  &c 

1,890,124 

2,060,544  i  13,907,621 

10,866,802 

Oils        . 

3,489,150 

4,148,666  1        608,789 

661,676 

Raw  materials 

3,610,617 

2,828.688  ,  39.495,068 

87,101,481 

Articles  manufactured  or 

partly  so— 

Yams  and  textile  fabrics 

38,042,980 

28,960,314 

14.078,606 

14,483,400 

Apparel 

1,516,428 

1,226,629 

190,790 

164,136 

Other  articles 

6,006,684 

6,833,650 

6,940,438 

6,715,884 

Total     . 

71,914,697 

69,420,120     99,880,660 

98,786,101 

The  following  table  shows  (in  tens  of  rupees)  the  value  of  the  leading 
articles  of  private  merchandise  imported  and  exported  (the  produce  of  India 
only — that  is,  not  including  re-exports  of  foreign  goods)  in  the  year  endinc 
March  81,  1898  :—  * 
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Impmti 


Cotton  manufactures  . 

Metals,       hardware  'I 
and  cutlery    .         / 

Silk  (raw  and  manuf.). 

Sugar     (refined    and^ 
unrefined)       .       / 

Woollen  goods    . 

Li(}uor8 

Railway  plant   and  ^ 
rolling-stock    .       / 

Oils     ...        . 

Machinery  k  Mill  work 

Coal  .  .         .        . 

Provisions  . 

Apparel  (excluding   ^ 
hosiery)  .        .       / 

Salt    . 

Spices 

Glass  . 

Chemicals,  Drugs,  &c. 

Paper . 

Umbrellas  . 
I  Grain  and  Pulse  . 
I  Dyeing  and  tanning^ 
,       materials  / 


Yaliie 


Rz. 
26,895,008 

7,667,722 

1,819,082 

4,784,479  J 

1,148,427  11 
1,588,494  i! 

2,876.451  {j 

4,146,566  ' 
2,861,108  I 
687,852 
1,705,721 

1,226,629 

868,718 
744,773  j 
676,671 
1,292,938  I 
382.047  I 
835,374 
610,792  , 

767,606  I 


Bzports 


Rice  . 
Wheat 
Cotton  (raw) 

,,  (manufactured) 
Opium 
Seeds  (oil  seeds  mainly) 
Hides  and  skins . 
Jute  (raw)  . 

„    (manufactured) 
Tea     .        .        . 
Indigo 

Other  dyes  and  tans 
Coffee 
Wool  (raw) 
Spices 
Lac  (ezcludinff  lao  dye) 
Sugar    (refined    and  | 
unrefined)  .        .   \ 
Silk  (raw  and  cocoons). 

,,  (manufactured)  . 
Oils  ...  . 
Wood. 

Wool  (manufactured) 
Provisions  . 
Saltpetre     . 


Value 


Rx. 

11,706,842 
1,841,151 
8,871,313 
8,151,338 
6,097,563 
8,694,100 
8,317,534 

10,129.992 
5,980,856 
8,058,623 
8,057,402 
482,047  I 
1,519,130 
1,356,537 
471,628 
1,070,920 

292,453 

514,850 
126,041 
651,675 
1,079,061 
223,899 
581,667 
398,746 


The  share  of  each  province  in  some  of  the  most  important  exjiorts  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1898  : — 


I  Rice  . 

Wheat 

'  Opium 

■  Indigo 

Cotton 

Seeds 


Bengal 


Rx, 
3,001,664 
87,151 
8,898,956 
1,765,104 
658,112 
2,964,179 


Boiabay 


Rx. 

410,242 

212,409 

2,203,607 

184,797 

6,821,196 

4,671,895 


Sincl 


Rx. 

65,815 
1,091,284 

51,056 
955,641 
595,684 


Madras 


Rx. 
1,277,200 
298 

1,066,446 
852,399 
860,706 


Burma 

Rx. 
6,950,861 


88,965 
2,136 
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[mports  into  U.K.  from  India 
exports  of  BHUflh  prodace 
to  India   . 


26,233,049 
28,dU,880 


1894 

£ 
27,648,857 

99,339,781 


1895 


1897 


£ 
26,431,815 

24,753,008 


£ 
25,285,467 

30,097.768 


£ 
24,813,099 

27,382,001 


The  following  table  shows  the  staple  articles  of  import  from  India  into 
the  United  Kingdom  in  five  years : — 


Year 


1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


Cotton 


£       I 

1,111,080  I 
1,297,542  1 

759,080 
1,039,646  i 

685,341 


Wheat 


Jnte 


£ 

1,951,816 

1.429.433 

2,342,183 

625,092 

241,447 


£ 
3,615,327 
4,597,898 
4,830,519 
4,154,083 
3,922,866 


£ 
2,678,540 
2,996,808 
1,252,099 
1,364,017 
1,261,541 


Tea 


£ 
4,735,767 
4,874,471 
5.096,450 
5,240,818 
5,450.329 


Rice 


£ 

1,529,938 
1,327,838 
1,858,461 
1,198,561 
1,066,863 


Indigo 


£ 
1,266,549 
1,04S,7S9 
1,281,785 
1,434,358 
1,372,608 


Other  articles  are:  leather,  of  the  value  of  2,295,438^.;  untanned  hides, 
623,231/.;  coffee,  522,034/.;  wool,  1,038,5342.  in  1897. 

The  chief  articles  of  British  pioduce  imported  into  India  are  as  follows  :— • 


Year 

Cotton  Mann-  n^**„«  v-^ 
Ikotarea     |  Cotton  Yam 

Iron 

Copper 

788,817 
688,950 
699,504 
486,152 
550,945 

Uachinery 

Woollens 

1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

£ 
16,091,501 
18,242,305 
12,874,145 
16,372,918 
13,738,522 

1,773,047 
1.643,254 
1,627,360 
2,061,031 
1,957,628 

£ 
2,065,553 
1,773,782 
2,011,867 
2,985,788 
3,188,493 

£ 
2,056,027 
1,744,087 
1,978,481 
2,865,006 
2,174,082 

614,289 
419,087 
417,216 
556,009 
401,634 

J 

The   imports  from  India  into  Great    Britain,  and  exports  of  domestic 
produce  and  manufactures  from  Great  Britain  to  India  were  as  follows  in 

1897  :— 


- 

Im^rta  from 

8,478,438 

3,462,374 

15,999,536 

1,877,751 

Exports  to         1 

Bombay  and  Sind 
Madras      .... 
Bengal       .... 
Burma       .... 

9,404,197 

2,822,190 

12,818,303 

2,842,401 

24,818,099 

27,382,091 

The  following  figures  show  the  actual  extent  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
six  largest  ports  in  merchandise  only,  imports  and  exports  (including  re* 
exports),  during  the  last  five  years,  in  tens  of  rui)e©|it;?Mby^^uuyic 
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Caleotta 
Bombay 

I  Kaiicfai. 
'  Taticorin 


180S.9i 


18M-«5 


1M5.M 


1B06.97 


1897^ 


69,027,146 
67,999,098 
10,799,566 
10,303,973 
11,040,337 
1,755,548 


Bx.  I        Bz.                 Bx. 

71,819,266  72,816,661  74,760,767 

68,158,708  65,799,726  60,017,867 

10,480,908  12,308,406  11,259,087 

10,985,753  10,785,151  10,261,385 

10,641,250  10,170,371     8,372,182 

I  2,213,631  2,084,555     1,892,875 


Rz. 
71,994,608 
52,068,062 
12,346,725 
10,161,018 
9,228,432 
2,185,426 


Of  the  total  imports  of  merchandise  Rz.  57,820,879  in  valae  came 
thioogh  the  Suez  Canal,  and  of  the  exports  Rx.  57,186,788  in  value  went 
through  the  Suez  Canal. 

In  addition  to  the  sea-borne  trade  as  above,  there  is  a  considerable  trans* 
frontier  land-trade.  The  following  table  shows  the  value,  in  tens  of  rupees, 
of  the  land-trade  (excludine  treasure,  the  figures  for  which  are  untrustworthy), 
during  three  years  ending  March  81,  1898  : — 


r 


Bz.  IinporU    I    Bz.  Ezporto 


1896 
1897 
1898 


4,577,800 

i     4,794,500 

5,022,500 


8,769,100 
4,809,800 
4,078,900 


Bx.  Total 

8,346,400  ! 
9,104,300  1 
9,101,400 


The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  (excluding  treasure),  in 
tens  of  rupees,  with  tiie  leading  trans-frontier  countries  in  the  last  three  years 
ending  March  31  : — 


Ii 
1896 

nporUfhin 

1898 
Bz. 

Kxportato                  { 

1897 

1896 
Bz. 

1897 
Bz. 

1898 

Bz. 

Bz. 

Bz. 

LosBeU 

M,800 

71,300 

96,700 

28,800 

28,600 

41,200 

KheUtt 

75,800 

67,100 

87,100 

42,700 

40,800 

41,400 

Kand«hir    . 

410,500 

418,400 

809,800 

257,000 

227,400 

163,800 

Seweston 

68,100 

67,800 

27,600 

81,900 

85,500 

31.600 

Kibal  . 

105,000 

161,500 

101,500 

806,200 

290,200 

243,000 

Bi^nr  . 

182,000 

882,900 

247,900 

221,200 

461,500 

828,000 

Kaflimir 

086,400 

722,300 

769,700 

640,600 

685,400 

560,100 

Ledakh 

4S,900 

57,200 

52,700 

89,400 

58,100 

40,700 

Tibet    . 

127,200 

140,500 

128,100 

68,300 

55,400 

92,600 

Nepal  . 

1,765,800 

1,489,500 

1,914,200 

1,272,100 

1,404,700 

1,491,400 

Karannf 

206,700 

192,600 

158,500 

28,800 

16,100 

18,500 

SlMUi  States 

840,400 

507,200 

598,000 

424,600 

541,200 

574,800 

ZilDIIM  - 

188,000 

180,800 

285,600 

1        25.600 

56,900 

63,100 

Siam     . 

i       81,500 

39,900 

86,900 

81.400 

83,200 

56,900 

W.China 

86.000 

99,600 

64,400 

138,100 

230,200 

203.500 

The  total  value  of  the  coasting  trade   in  1897-98  was  Rx.  75,859,238 
in  imports  and  exports,  apart  from  Government  stores  and  Government 

Shipping  and  Vavigation. 

The  following  table  shows  for  five  years  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
ensaffed  in  the  foToign  tUMle  which  entered  and  cleared  at  ports  in  British 
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The  foilowin^  gives  the  number  and  tonnage  of  steam  vessels  which  entered 
and  cleared  Indian  ports  vid  the  Suez  Canal  during  the  years  indicated : — 


1 

Enterod 

Cleared 

f 

Dotal 

Tons 

1 

No.        j       Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

1  1893-94 

1894-95 

'  1895-96 

1  1896-97 

1897-98 

712       1,575,836 
811       1.834,009 
725       1,698,707 
643       1,554,653 
578       1,454,321 

928 
903 
893 
787 
758 

1,987,474 
1,980,900 
2,025,408 
1,828,784 
1,790,223 

1,640 
1,714 
1,618 
1,430 
1,336 

3,563,310 
3,814,909 
3,724,115 
3,878,437 
3,244,544 

The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  vnth  cargoes  in  the  interportal  trade 
in  1896-97  was  94,806  of  11,046,072  tons;  and  in  1897-98,  91,522  of 
10,479,527  tons;  and  cleared  in  1896-97,  89,349  of  11,092,238  tons;  and 
in    1897-98,  86,660  of  10,523,910  tons. 

For  the  year  1897-98,  163  vessels  of  2,033  tonnage  were  built  at  Indian 
ports ;  22  of  the  vessels  in  Bombay,  and  20  in  Madras.  The  following  table 
compares  the  number  and  tonnage  of  all  the  vessels  built  and  of  those  first 
registered  at  Indian  ports  for  six  years  : — 


( 

18QS-03 

1898-M    1    18M-96   1    1805-96   j    1896-97 

1                    1 

1897-98 

1 

No. 

Ton- 
nage 

No. 

Ton-    xr« 
nagel^^- 

Ton- '  jj_  1  Ton- 1  „ 
n*g«,No-^n«g6|No. 

Ton- 
nage 

No. 

Ton- 
nage 

1  BoUt      . 

1  Registered    .       . 

72 
118 

2,141 
6,102 

98 
129 

S.280     68 
8,994    107 

1 

2,811     90 
4,477   149 

2,212'    81 
8,578  1   86 

2,975 
5,112 

63 
74 

2,0831 
6,7171 

1 

Internal  Commnnications. 
I.   Roads  and  Canals. 
The  following  table  shows  approximately  the  length  in  miles  of  roads 
maintained  by  public  authorities  fiiroughout  the  country  :— 

MeUUed  Miles      Unmetalled  Miles        Total  Miles 
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The  Ganges,  the  Brahmaputra,  the  Indus,  and  the  Irawadi,  with  some  of 
their  branches,  are  largely  used  for  inland  traffic.  In  Southern  India, 
especially,  canals  are  an  important  means  of  communication.  Railways,  bow- 
ever,  are  now  rapidly  spreaaing  all  over  the  Peninsula. 


II.  Railways. 

The  rate  of  progress  in  each  of  the  last  sixteen  years  in  opening  out 
railway  communications  in  India  will  be  apparent  from  the  foUowiBg 
figures : — 


Miles  open 
1882        10,145 
1883-84  10,828 
1884-86  12,000 
1885-86  12,375 


Miles  open 
1886-87  13,886 
1887-88  14,377 
1888-89  16,242 
1889-90  16,097 


Miles  open 
1890-91     16,977 
1891-92    17,671 
1892-93     18,048 
1893-94    18,500 


Miles  open 
1894-95    18,855 
1895-96    19,678 
1896-97    20,390 
1897-98    21,157 


The  total  length  of  railway  open  on  March  31,  1898,  was  as  follows  : — 

Milesf. 

State  lines  worked  by  Companies 10,422 

„  the  State 5,161  J 

Lines  worked  by  Guaranteed  Companies 2,588| 

,,        ,,  Assisted  Companies 894| 

Lines  owned  by  Native  States  and  worked  by  Companies  .        .      91 9 J 

Lines  owned  by  Native  States  and  worked  by  State  Railway  Agency  .      146 

Lines  owned  and  worked  by  Native  States 952) 

Foreign  Lines 73J 


Total 


21,157 


The  total  capital  expenditure  on  Indian  Railways  up  to  the  end  of  1897, 
including  lines  under  construction  and  survey,  Ace,  amounted  to 
Rx.  285,211,784  allocated  as  follows  in- 


state Railways    .        .  170,421,746  Foreign  lines 

State    lines  leased    to  Surveys     . 

Companies       .        .  38,224,662  Collieries 

Guaranteed  Railways  .  50,709,764 

Assisted  Companies     .  10,921,414  Total 

Native  States      .        .  12,385,252  i 

Up  to  the  end  of  1897  the  total  amount  of  capital  raised  by  the  various 
Guaranteed  Railway  Companies  was  46,512,239/.,  and  for  State  lines  leased  to 
companies  28,741,207/.,  or  a  total  amount  of  75,253,446/.,  as  shown  below. 


Rx. 
.  1,750,179 
491,196 
.      807,671 

Rx.  285,211,784 


Guaranteed  Railways 

25,732,515 


Great  India  Peninsula 
Bombay,  Baroda,  k  Cen 

tral  India     .  .     9,616,768 

Madras    ....  11,262,966 

Total    .  .  46,512,239 


State  Lines  Leased  to  Companies 

Bengal  Central .        .        .  1,000,000 

Bengal  Nte)ur.        .        .  8,175,128 

Indian  Midland         .        .  7,342,275 

Lucknow  Bareilly     .        .  147,000 

Southern  Mahratta  .        .  6,703,207 

Mysore     ....  1,224,000 

Assam-Bengal  .                 .  2,313,135 

Burma     ....  1,836,462 


Tota?'^ 


vGooqI" 


'  28,741,207 
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The  mas  earnings  on  all  railways  during  1897  amoonted  to  Rx.  25,606, 1«9, 
against  Rx.  26,366,048  during  18D6.  Dnnng  1897  the  number  of  passengers 
earned  was  161,268,816,  the  coaching  earnings  being  Rx.  8,858,87^,  and  the 
passenger  mfleage  6,980,946.676 ;  while  during  1896,  160,817,267  passengers 
werocamed,  the  coaching  earnings  being  Rx.  9,202,289.  and  passenger  mileage 
6,427,608,140  miles.  ^ 

The  aggregate  tonnage  of  coods,  material,  and  live  stock  carried  during 
1897  was  88.698,617  tons,  which  earned  Rx.  16.876,888,  the  ton.milei«e 
bdng  4,813,886,667.  In  1896  the  corresponding  totals  were  82,471,886  t^ 
withan  earning  of  Rx.  15,416,161,  and  a  ton-mfleage  of  4,688.716,024. 

The  total  working  expenses  amounted  in  1897  to  Rx.  12,611,168,  or  4888 
per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings;  as  compared  with  Rx.  12,197,688.  or  48  09 
per  cent,  in  1896. 

The  not  earnings  realised  were  Rx.  18,084,006  against  Rx.  18,168,856  in 
1896,  giving  an  average  return  on  the  capital  expenditure  on  open  lines,  includ- 
ing steamboat  services  and  suspense  account,  of  6*04  per  cent  against  5*20  per 
cent  in  the  previous  year. 


III.   Posts  and  Telegraphs. 


In  1897  there  were  26,900  post-offices  and  boxes,  against  768  in  1866. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  81,  1897,  the  number  of  letters,  postcards, 
and  money-orders  which  passed  through  the  post-offices  of  British  india  was 
897,897,840  ;  of  newspapers  29,778,291  ;  of  parcels  2, 708, 769  ;  and  of  packets 
19,841.898  ;  being  a  total  of  449,726,298.  The  following  table  gives  the  num- 
ber of  letters,  newspapers,  &c,  carried,  and  the  number  of  offices  and  receiving 
houses,  together  with  the  total  revenue  and  expenditure  (in  tens  of  rupees)  of 
the  Post  Office  in  each  of  the  five  fiscal  years  1898  to  1897  :~ 


Tew  ended 

Number  of  Letters, 

Post  Ollloei 

snd  Letter 

Boxes 

ToUl 

Total 

JIarchSl 

Newipapers,  Ac 

Bevenae 

Expenditure 

Namber 

Rx 

Rx. 

1893 

860,209,076 

22,124 

1,488,868 

1,518.655 

1894 

879,022,906 

22,868 

1,657,697 

1,658,281 

1896 

408,626,902 

24,245 

1,681,746 

1,606,088 

1896 

423,925.276 

25,515 

1,712,961 

1,643,816 

1897 

449,726,298 

26,900 

1.783,473 

1,698,156 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  1870,  the  mails  travelled  over  50,281 
miles,  of  which  total  40,586  miles  was  done  by  boats  and  'runners,'  5,460 
miles  by  carts  and  on  horseback,  and  4,235  miles  by  railways.  In  the  fiscal 
year  aiding  March  81,  1897,  the  mails  travelled  over  86,019  miles,  of  which 
total  61,195  miles  was  done  by  steamers,  boats  and  'runners,'  6,414  miles 
1^  carts  and  on  horseback,  and  19,410  miles  by  railways. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mileage  of  Government  telegraph  lines  in 
India,  and  the  number  of  messa|;es  sen^  together  with  the  chaiges  on  and 
receipts  from  all  paid  messages  (including  those  sent  by  the  Indo-European 
Telegraph  and  Persian  Gi^lf  Sectiop) :—  ^.g,.^^,  ,y  ^uu^ i^ 
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VeareudeU 
March  81 

Number  of 
Miles  of  Wire 

Number  of 
MUesof  Line 

Revenue 
Keceipte 

Revenue 
Charges 

Nuiiil>ei  of 
Paid  Mewagcs 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

126,251 
134,255 
138,256 
142,926 
148,136 

41,030 
42,707 
44,648 
46,375 

48,584 

Rx. 

937,743 

959,096 

978.697 

1,085,940 

1,071,524 

Rx. 
875,073 
902,133 
807,948 
897,853 
946,759 

3,981,411 
4,184,790 
4.391,226 
4,736,784 
5,077,584 

Thore  were  1,663  telegraph  offices  in  India  on  March  31,  1897. 


Money  and  Credit. 

The  total  value  of  the  silver  and  copper  coined  in  British  India  from  1868- 
64  to  1897-98  inclusive  has  been  Rx.  228,637,721  ;  the  heaviest  coinage  in 
any  one  year  being  Rx.  16,328,917,  during  1877-78.  The  standard  of  the 
currency  since  1835  has  been  silver.  Gold  is  coined  in  small  quantities, 
but  it  is  not  current  as  money,  and  is  not  legal  tender.  In  the  five  financial 
years  from  1893-94  to  1897-98,  the  value  (in  tens  of  rupees)  of  the  money 
coined  at  the  two  Indian  mints  (Calcutta  and  Bombay)  was  as  follows : — 


Tear  ended 
March  31 

Gold                      Silver 

1 

Copper 

Total 

1894 
1895 
1896 
.1897 
1898 

Rx.            i              Rx. 

—  4,812,500 

—  1              94,594 
-^           1        1.045,158' 

—  1,965,582  > 

—  5,815,774  1 

Rx. 
129,508 
120,095 
82.062 
176,901 
187,688 

Rx. 
4,942,008 
214,689 
1,127,220 
2,142,488 
6,003,412 

1  Includes  Rx.  752^5  Rx.  1,892,280  and  Rx.  4,830,088  on  account  of  the  manufkctnre  of 
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Grovernment  duos  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  rapeea  for  a  sovereign  and  seven  and  a 
half  mpees  for  a  half-sovereign,  and  (3)  for  the  issue  of  cnrrencv  notes  in 
Calcntta  and  Bombay  in  exchange  for  gold  coin  or  gold  bullion  at  the  rate  of 
one  Government  rupee  for  In.  id. 

Proposals  were  made  by  the  Qovemment  of  India  in  March,  1898,  for 
steps  towards  a  gold  standard  for  India  on  the  basis  of  16d.  the  rupee,  and 
these  proposals  have  been  referred  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  a 
committee  in  London. 

On  July  16,  1861,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Government  of  India  pro- 
viding for  the  issue  of  a  paper  currency  through  a  Government  department  of 
l*ublic  Issue,  by  means  of  promissory  notes.  Circles  of  issue  were  established 
from  time  to  time,  as  found  necessary,  and  the  notes  wei-e  made  legal  tender 
within  the  circle  for  which  they  were  issued,  and  rendered  payable  at  the 
place  of  issue,  and  also  at  the  capital  city  of  the  Presidency.  There  are  now 
eight  circles  of  issue,  each  of  which  gives  in  exchange  for  money  notes  ranging 
f^om  5  rupees  to  10,000  rupees  in  v^ue. 

In  the  year  ending  March  81,  1863,  the  total  value  of  notes  in  circulation 
was  49,260,000  rupees.  The  following  were  the  total  values  of  notes  in 
circulation  (in  tens  of  rupees)  on  March  31  in  each  year,  from  1893  to  1898  : — 


Bx. 

Bx. 

1893 

.  26,401,820 

1896 

.  25,940,699 

1894 

.  30,411,631 

1897 

.  23,753,307 

1895 

.  30,700,010 

1898 

.  24,760,049 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  note  circulation  is  in  the  cun-ency  circles 
of  Calcntta  and  Bombay. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  various  Government  Savings  banks  in 
India  for  five  years.  These  banks  were  divided  into  Railway  banks  (12), 
Forest  Officers'  Provident  Fund  ^3),  Post  Office  banks  (6,420),  and  Military 
banks  (161)  in  1896-97  :— 


1 

Banks 

Native  Depositors 

European  or  Bnrasian 
Depositors 

Total 

No.  of 
accoantfl 

Balance  at 
end  of  Year 

No.  of 
accounts 

Balance  at 
end  of  Year 

Depositors 

Balance  at 
end  of  Year 

1892-93 
1893-94 
1894-95 
1895-96 
1896-97 

6,694 
6,644 
6,564 
6,520 
6,696 

607,510 
558,628 
594,914 
629,625 
663,157 

Bx. 

7,854,424 
8,330,484 
8,473,417 
8,718,286 
8,979,862 

80,841 
86,130 
88,295 
86,929 
79,078 

Bx. 

1,920,281 
1,991,976 
2,061,600 
2,402,966 
1,906,929 

688,351 
644,658 
683,200 
716,654 
742,215 

Bx. 

9,774,655 
10,322,460 
10,586,017 
11,121,262 
10.886,971 
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The  rupee  weighs  IH  ^^  <^  tola  (a  tola  =  180  grains)  *916  fine.  It  is 
now  worth  about  IM.    The  anna  is  worth  Id.  at  present. 

The  sum  of  100,000  rupees  is  called  a  *  lac/  and  of  10,000,000  a  *  crore,' 
of  rupees. 


The  Maund  of  Bengal  of  40  seers 
Bombay 
Madras 
„  Caftdy,  of  20  ^naunds 
„   Tola     . 
„  (?ti2Qf  Bengal 


=  82|  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
=  28  lbs.  nearly. 
=  25  lbs.  nearly. 
=  24*3  bushels. 
=  180  gr. 
=  36  inches. 


An  Act  to  provide  for  the  ultimate  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of 
weights  and  measures  of  capacity  throughout  British  India  was  passed 
by  the  Governor-General  of  India  in  Council  in  1871.  The  Act  orders  : 
Art  2.  'The  primary  standard  of  weight  shall  be  called  a  ssr,  and  shall  be 
a  weight  of  metal  in  the  possession  of  the  Government  of  India,  equal,  when 
weighed  in  a  vacuum,  to  the  weight  known  in  France  as  the  kilogramme, 
=  2*205  lbs.  avoirdupois.'  Art  3.  'The  units  of  weight  and  measures  of 
capacity  shall  be,  for  weights,  the  said  ser  ;  for  measures  of  capacity,  a  mea- 
sure containing  one  such  ser  of  water  at  its  maximum  density,  weighed  in  a 
vacuum.'  'Unless  it  be  otherwise  ordered,  the  subdivisions  of  all  such 
weights  and  measures  of  capacity  shall  be  expressed  in  decimal  parts.'  This 
Act,  however,  has  never  been  brought  into  operation. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeferenee  conceniiiig  India. . 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Accounts  rdftting  to  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Britiah-India.    Annual.    Calcutta. 

Administration  Report  on  the  Railways  in  India.    Annual.    Calcutta. 

Administration  Reports  of  the  various  Provinces.    Annual. 

AiUkiton  (Sir  Charles  U.X  A  Collection  of  Treaties,  Ac.,  relating  to  India  and  neigfabonr- 
ing  Conn  tries.    8rd  edit    7  vols.    Calcutta,  1898. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  British  India  with  Foreign  Countries, 
and  of  the  Coasting  Trade  between  the  several  Presidencies,  with  Appendices.  Imp.  4. 
Calcutta. 
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B«Tiewof  the  AooountiofthesM-borneForaignTnideof  BritUhlndlft.  Annual.  Simla. 

Statement  exhibiting  the  Moral  and  Material  Progress  and  Condition  of  India  during  the 
year  1894-05.    FoL    London,  189«. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of  the  United  King- 
dom.   AnnnaL    London. 

Statistical  Abstract  relating  to  British  India.    Annoal.    London. 

Statistical  Atlas  of  India.    Calcutta,  1895. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.     Imp.  4.    London. 

WaU  (Dr.  Q.),  Dictionarj  of  the  Economic  Products  of  India.    Calcutte,  1885-92. 

A  Classified  List  of  Bep<»ts,  Ac.,  in  the  Record  Branch  of  the  India  Offloe.  London,  1894. 


2.  Non*Official  Publioationb. 

Ad§€  (Sir  J.),  Indian  Frontier  Policy.    Historical  Sketch.    London,  1897. 

Baden-FovsU  (B.  H.X  Land  Systems  of  British  India.  3  vols.  Oxford,  1892.  A  Short 
Aceonnt  of  the  Land  Revenue  and  its  Administration  In  British  India.  8.  Oxford,  1894.-^ 
The  Indian  Village  (immunity.    London,  1898. 

Balfour  (Edward),  The  Cydopndia  of  India.    8  vols.    London,  1885. 

Bird  (O.  W.X  Wanderings  in  Burma.    London,  1897. 

Birdwood  (Sir  O.)  .The  Industrial  Arts  of  India.    London,  1887. 

Black  (G.  B.  D.X  Memoir  on  the  Indian  Surveys,  1875-1890.    London,  1891. 

Bo99  (P.  N.X  History  of  Hindu  Civilisation  during  British  Rule.  4  vols.  London. 
]89«.    [In  Progress.] 

BraddoH  (Sir  B.  N.  C.X  Thirty  Years  of  Shikar.    London,  1895. 

Chenttit  (Qeneral  Sir  Q.X  Indian  Polity :  a  View  of  the  System  of  Administration  in 
India.    Srd  ed.    London,  1894. 

ChefcriUon  (A.),  Romantic  India.    [Eng.  Trans.]    London,  1897. 

Cramford  (A.),  Our  Troubles  in  Poona  and  the  Deccau.    London,  1897. 

Crooke  (W.X  The  Tribes  and  Castes  of  the  North- West  Provinces  and  Oudh.  4  vols. 
(Talentta,  1896.  The  Popular  Religion  and  Folk-Lore  of  Northern  India.  2  vols.  London, 
1807.  The  North-West  Provinces  of  India,  tlieir  History,  Ethnology,  and  Administration. 
London,  1897. 

Cimiiiiii^  (E.  D.X  With  the  Jungle  Folk.    Burmese  Village  Life.    London,  1897. 

Cmmningkam  (Sir  H.  S.),  British  India  and  ito  Rulers.    8.    London,  1881. 

Jkmvtrt  (F.  C.),  Letters  received  by  the  East  India  Company  firom  its  Servants  in  the 
Bast^    2  vols.    London,  1896-97.    [In  progress.] 

IHVet  (Sir  Charies  Wentworth,  Bart,  M.P.).  Greater  Britain :  a  Record  of  Travel  in 
Bngliah-speaking  Countries  In  1866  and  1867.    New  edit.    8.    London,  1886. 

Duboi*  (J.  A.X  Hindu  Manners,  Customs,  and  Ceremonies.  [Bng.  Trans.]  2  vols 
Oxford,  1897. 

D^f(Qnalt\  The  History  of  the  Mahrattas.    London,  1826. 

Duferin  (Marquis  ofX  Speeches  delivered  in  India.    London,  1890. 

Kckem9tein  {Q.\  The  Karakonun  and  Kashmir.    8.    London,  1896. 

KlUoi  (Sir  H.  M.X  History  of  India  as  told  by  ite  own  Historians.  The  Mussulman 
period.    8  vols.    London,  1869-77. 

ElphintUme  (M.X  History  of  India.    London,  1866. 

Ferratt  (Max  and  Bertha),  Burma.    London,  1893. 

lUkUng  (H.X  Tlie  Soul  of  a  Peoi»le.    [Buddbisui  in  Burma.]    London,  1898. 
FontptHuU  (Ad.  Front  deX  L'Inde  britannique.    8.    Paris,  1878. 

Ftaxer  (R  W.X  British  India  in  *  Story  of  the  Nations '  series.    London,  1897. 
Gough  (Sir  C.X  and  Inne»  (A  D.X  The  Sikhs  and  the  Sikhs'  War.    London,  1897. 
Grij^  (Sir  Lepel  H.X  The  Riyju  of  the  Pui^ab,  being  the  History  of  the  principal  SUtes 
In  th£  Puniabw    2nd  edlL    8.     London.  1872. 
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Kwne  (A.  H.)i  and  TempU  (Sir  R.),  Asia.    London,  1882. 

Eeene  (H.  G.),  Histoiy  of  India.    2  vols.    London.  1893. 

Lati/iS.  MA  Histoiy  of  the  Punjab.    London,  1896. 

Lawrence  (W.  R.),  The  Vale  of  Kashmir.    Oxford,  1895. 

Lee-Wamer  (W.),  The  Protected  Princes  of  India.    London,  1894. 
.  Low  (Charles  Rathbone),  The  History  of  the  Indian  Navy.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1878. 

Lethbridge  (Sir  R.%  The  Oolden  Book  of  India.    8.    London,  1898. 

LyaU  (Sir  A-X  The  Rise  of  British  Dominion  in  India.    London,  1893. 

Lyall  (Sir  A.),  Asiatic  Studies.    London,  1882. 

MaeMahon  (Gen.  R.),  Far  Cathay  and  Farther  India.    London,  1892. 

ilfa^a(Lord),  Rise  of  our  Indian  Empire.    8.    London,  1858. 

Markham  (Sir  Clements  R.),  Memoir  on  the  Indian  Surveys.    2nd  ed.    8.    London,  1878. 

Marghman  (John  Clarke),  The  History  of  India,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  dose  of 
Lord  Dalhousie's  Administration.    8  vols.    8.    London,  18C7-70. 

Murray' $  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  Burma.  New  Edition. 
London,  1895. 

Pat^fieldCJ.  E.),  The  Hindu  at  Home.    8.    London,  1896. 

Phayre  fSir  Arthur\  History  of  Burma.    London,  1883. 

Probyn  (L.  C.},  Indiim  Coinage  and  Currency.    London,  1897. 

Btelu*  ^Elis^),  G^graphie  universelle.    L'Inde  et  I'lndo-Chine.    Paris,  1883. 

Rigby  (G.  C),  History  of  the  Operations  in  Northern  Arakan  and  the  Yawdwln  Chin 
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DEPENDENT  STATES. 

Dependent  on^  or  feudatory  to,  India,  are  the  two  border 
States  of  Baliichistdn  and  Sikkim. 

BALtfOHISTAN 

A  oountry  in  Southern  Ontral  Asia,  lying  approximately  between  lat  25** 
and  32'  N.,  and  between  long.  61"  and  70"  E. ;  extreme  length  from  E.  to  W. 
about  550  miles  ;  breadth  about  450.     Bounded  on  the  N.  by  Afghdnistdn, 
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dn  the  ]£.  by  firitisk  India,  on  the  S.  by  the  Arabian  Sea,  on  the  W.  by 
PeiauL  Includes  (1)  Independent  Bal^cnistdn  ;  (2)  Quetta  and  the  Bolan^ 
administered  on  the  Rhin's  behalf  by  the  British  Goyemment ;  (3)  BridBh 
Baluchistan  ;  (4)  certain  Afghdn  and  Baliich  tribes  on  the  Indian  frontier. 

The  leading  chief  of  independent  Baluchistin  is  Mfr  BidhmM  Khan, 
Khan  of  KhelAt^  who  succeeded  on  the  abdication  of  his  father,  Mir  Khndiddd 
Khftn  in  August,  1893. 

KhAns  of  KhblAt  since  1700. 

Abdnlli  Rhin.  :    Mehrdb  Khin,  1819-1840: 

Muhabbat  Khdn.  Shdh  Nawiz  Khdn,  abdicatecl. 

Kasir  Khdn  L,  1765-1795.  -        —  .    - 
M&hniki  Kh4n. 


Nasir  Khiln  II.,  1840-1857. 
Khuddddd  Khdn,  1857-1893. 


Mir  Mdhmud  Khdn,  reigning. 

The  power  of  the  Brahui  Kh&ns  of  Khelit  was  founded  towards  the  end 
of  the  seyenteenth  century  by  a  hill  chief  named  Kumbar.  Called  in  to 
protect  the  Hindu  Riji  of  Khelit  against  marauders  from  the  east,  Kumba^ 
first  expelled  these  inyaders,  and  then  oyerthrew  the  Hindu  dynasty.  His 
successors  gradually  made  themselyes  supreme  from  KheUt  to  the  Arabian 
Sea,  and  about  1740  AbduIId  Khdn,  the  fourth  Brahui  Khan  of  Khel&t,  was 
acknowledged  as  chief  of  Baltichistdn  by  Nddir  Shah.  The  districts  of 
Quetta  and  Mastang  were  granted  to  Abdulld's  son,  Nasfr  Khan  I.,  by 
Ahmad  Sh4h,  the  Durani  King  of  Afghanistdn.  Nasir  Khan's  grandson, 
Mehrdb  Khdn,  was  killed  in  the  storming  of  Kheldt  by  a  British  force  in 
1839.  His  son,  Nasfr  Khdn  II.,  was  acknowledged  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment  in  1841 ;  and  in  1854  a  treaty  was  executed  with  him,  under  the 
terms  of  which  he  received  a  yearly  subsidy  of  50,000  rupees.  Nasir  Khdn 
was  succeeded  b^  his  brother,  Khuddddd  Khdn.  with  whom  a  fresh  treaty 
waa  concluded  in  December,  1876,  by  which  the  subsidy  was  raised  to 
100,000  rupees  a  year.  Khuddddd  Khdn  also  made  over  the  district  of 
Quetta  to  be  administered  by  British  officers,  at  first  receiving  the  surplus 
revenue,  but  since  1882  an  annual  quit-rent  of  25,000  rupees.  He  also 
received  30,000  rupees  per  annum  as  compensation  for  his  right  to  levy  transit 
dues  on  merchandise  in  the  Bolan  Pass.  In  1893,  Khuddddd  Khdn  was  found 
guilty  of  murdering  his  Minister  and  other  subjects,  and  was  permitted  to 
abdicate.  His  son,  Mir  Muhammad  Khdn,  has  succeeded  to  all  his  rights  and 
privileges. 

The  Khan  of  Kheldt  is  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  chiefs,  but  his 
powers  cannot  be  precisely  defined.  In  all  important  matters  he  is  amenable 
to  the  advice  of  the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  in  BaMchistdn,  who  also 
arbitrates  in  disputes  between  the  Khdn  and  minor  chiefs. 

The  area  of  Baluchistdn  is  about  130,000  square  miles.  This  includes 
(1)  the  greater  part  of  Baltiehistdn  ruled  by  a  confederation  of  chiefs  under 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Khdn  of  Kheidt ;  (2)  the  districts  of  Quetta  and  the 
Bolan  administered  on  the  Khdn's  behalf  by  British  officials ;  (3)  the  As* 
signed  Districts  of  Pishin,  Shorarud,  Kachh,  Kawas,  Hamai,  Sibi,  and  Thai 
Chotiali,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Afghdnistdn,  and  are  now  direetly 
under  British  rule ;  (4)  the  Afghdn  tribes  between  the  Amlr^s  territory  and 
India  ;  and  (5)  the  ^6ch  trib^  known  as  Marris  and  Btigtis.  Total  popu- 
lation of  BalAchistdn  (British  and  Independent),  about  50Q,000.  The  nomad 
Baldchis  are  the  most  widely  spread  race,  the  Brahuis  of  the  eastern  plateau 
being  the  dominant  race, 
firing  the  year  1888-89  the  district  of  Kl^etiaj^  i^g^^jmight  under 
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British  control ;  and  more  recently  British  authority  has  been  established  in 
the  country  between  the  Zhob  Valley  and  the  Giunal  Pass. 

The  pnncipal  towns  are  Khelat  (the  capital),  Quetta,  which  is  already 
much  larger  than  Kheldt,  Mastang,  Kozdar,  Bela,  Kej,  Bdgh,  Gandivft, 
Didar,  Sonmidni.  The  religion  is  Muhammadan.  The  only  Hindus  are 
shopkeepers  and  those  who  have  come  to  Quetta  for  trade,  labour,  &c. 

There  is  no  standing  army,  with  the  exception  of  about  1,200  men  kept 
up  by  the  Khdn ;  His  Highness  could  perhaps  assemble,  at  an  emeigencv, 
10,000  irregular  tribal  levies,  indifferently  armed.  The  fortifications  recently 
erected  by  the  Indian  Government  lie  within  the  territory  under  Britiui 
administration.  The  numerous  forts  scattered  about  independent  Baltichis- 
tdn  could  offer  no  resistance  against  artillery.  . 

The  Khdn  of  Kheldt's  revenue  consists  of  his  subsidy  from  the  Indian 
Government  of  100,000  rupees  a  year,  his  quit-rent  of  25,000  rupees  for  the 
Quetta  district,  and  a  share  in  the  agricultural  produce  taken  from  the 
inferior  cultivators  in  Independent  BaltichistAn.  The  last  source  of  revenue 
varies  considerably.     In  a  good  year  it  might  be  worth  500,000  rupees. 

The  agricultural  produce  of  Baltjichismn  is  limited,  owing  to  the  scanty 
and  uncertain  rainfall ;  but  most  of  the  crops  grown  in  India  may  be  found 
in  the  country.  Coal  has  also  been  found  in  several  places.  At  Ehost,  on 
the  Sfnd-Pishin  Railway,  it  has  been  successfully  worked  for  some  years 
past.  Baldchistau  is  an  immense  camel-grazinff  country.  Steps  have  been 
taken  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses  in  Baldcnistdn  by  the  importation  of 
thorou^hbreos,  Norfolk  trotters,  and  Arab  stallions.  Local  manufactures 
are  unimportant,  being  confined  to  a  few  matchlocks  and  other  weapons. 
The  nomaid  tribes  make  for  themselves  rough  blankets  and  rugs.  The  chief 
exports  are  wood,  hides,  madder,  dried  fruit,  bdellium,  tobacco,  and  dates. 
The  following  table  shows,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  the  imports  and 
exports  of  Bntish  India  from  and  to  Baliichistin  for  the  past  three  years.  The 
trade  over  the  Sind-Pishln  Railway,  very  little  of  which  goes  beyond  British 
territory,  is  excluded :— 
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Rx. 

28,810 
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Rx. 

66,848 
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Ott9er  (S.  B.X  AeroM  ih«  Border*  or  Fathan  and  Balneh.    London,  1891. 
ThmrmUu  (T.  H.X  Ufo  of  Colonel  Sir  R.  Randemm.    8.    London,  1895. 

stKKnc. 

An  Indian  feudatory  State  in  the  Himalayis,  bounded  on  the  K.  by 
Tibet  proper,  on  the  S.  by  the  Tibetan  district  of  Chombi,  on  the  S.  by  the 
British  district  of  Daijiling,  and  on  the  W.  by  Nepdl.  Extreme  length 
from  N.  to  S.,  70  miles  ;  extreme  breadth,  50  miles. 

In  March  1889  a  treaty  was  si^ed  by  the  Viceroy  of  India  and  the  Chioese 
representative,  by  which  the  British  protectorate  oyer  Sikkim  is  recognised  by 
China.  The  treaty  (ratified  by  Queen  Victoria  on  August  17,  1890)  also 
declares  that  the  British  Goremment  has  direct  and  exclusive  control  over  the 
internal  administration  and  foreign  relations  of  Sikkim.  A  British  officer 
has  been  appointed  to  advise  the  Ifahir^i  and  his  council,  and  to  re* 
organise  the  admimstration.  The  Mahin^  after  having  declined  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  prescribed  by  Uie  Indian  govemment,  was 
compelled  to  live  for  some  time  under  surveillance  in  British  India,  and 
in  1895  was  allowed  to  return  to  Sikkim.  The  members  of  the  council  carry 
on  the  administration,  with  the  assistaaoe  of  the  Political  Agent 

Estimated  area,  2,818  square  miles.  Population,  according  to  a  census 
taken  in  1891,  80,458.  The  people  are  known  to  their  Gurkha  neighbours  as 
Lepefaas,  but  call  themselves  Kong.  Principal  towns,  Tumlong  and  Gamtak. 
The  religion  is  Lamaism. 

The  revenues  of  the  Mahdr^i  were  formerly  said  to  amount  to  Rx.  84 
veariy  over  and  above  his  subsidy.  Since  British  intervention,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  improvement,  due  chiefly  to  the  increased  assessment  in 
tracts  where  surveys  have  been  made.  In  the  year  1898-94,  the  revenue  of 
the  State  increased  to  Rx.  7,600  ;  the  expenditure  to  Rx.  6,026.  The  Und 
revenue,  amounting  to  Rx.  8,658,  is  assessed  and  collected  b^  twelve  Kdzis 
and  other  subordinate  officials.  The  K4zis  exercise  a  limited  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  within  their  districts  ;  important  cases  being  referred  to  the  council. 
The  lamas  pay  no  dues  to  the  State. 

Sikkim  produces  rice,  Indian  com,  millet,  orangus,  tea,  and  two  or  three 
kinds  of  doth.  There  are  valuable  forests  in  the  State  and  wide  tracts  of 
unoccupied  waste.  A  few  copper  mines  are  worked.  The  principal  trade 
route  from  Bengal  to  Tibet  glasses  throu^  Sikkim  ;  but  the  through  trade 
is,  for  the  time  oeing,  practically  extinguished,  owing  to  the  complications 
on  the  Tibetan  frontier.  The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  imports  into 
Bengal  from,  and  exports  from  Bengal  to  Sikkim,  according  to  Indian 
returns  : — 


Imports. 
Exports. 


1804 


Rx. 
28,811 
20,708 


1806 

Rx. 
41,888 
80,600 


Rx. 

50,368 
48,885 


1807 

Rx. 

75,690 
41,790 


Rx. 

49,404 
86,406 


The  chiefs  imports  were  cotton  piece  goods,  tobacco,  and  rice ;  the  chief 
exports  food  grains  and  vegetables. 

See  'Report  on  a  Visit  to  Sikkim  in  1878,'  by  Sir  John  Edgar,  Calcutu, 
1874;  'Report  on  Explorations  in  Sikkim,  &c,'  by  Lieut -CoL  Strahan, 
Dehra  Dun  1889»  ;  Gazetteer  of  Sikkim,  Calcutta,  1894  ;  *  At  the  Gates  of 
Tibet,'  by  J.  0.  H.  Louis  London.  ^      _  ,    , ,,  ,„,.^ 
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Also  attached  to  British  India  are  the  following  island  groups  : 

'^  AKDAMAH   AND  NICOBAR  ISLAHBS. 

The  Andamans  are  a  group  consisting  of  the  Great  and  Little  Andamans 
on  the  oast  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  600  miles  from  the  Hugli  month  of 
the  Ganges.  The  Great  Andamans  comprise  three  large  islauda,  the  North* 
Middle,  and  South,  with  several  smaller  ones ;  the  P^up  is  about  156  mile» 
long  and  20  miles  wide  ;  area,  1,760  square  miles.  The  most  considerable  of 
the  little  Andamans  are  Intenriew,  Outram,  Henry  Lawrence,  and  Rutland 
Islands.  The  aboriginal  population,  of  diminutive  size  and  low  type,  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  2,000  to  10,000.  The  islands  are  mainly  uaiMi  as 
a  convict  settlement  for  India.  At  the  end  of  1893-94  the  convict  population 
was  10,589,  of  whom  some  2,518  held  tickets  as  self -supporters.  There  is  a 
police  force  of  645  men.  Port  Blair,  the  principal  harbour,  is  on  the  South 
Island  of  the  Great  Andamans.  The  population  of  Port  Blair  (1891)  is 
15,670.  Other  ports  are  Port  Campbell  on  the  west  of  South  Andainan,  and 
Port  Comwallis  on  the  east  coast  of  North  Andaman.  About  21,663  acres 
have  been  cleared  for  cultivation  by  the  convicts,  the  produce  mainly  for  local 
use.  The  whole  group  was  formally  annexed  in  1858,  and  is  placed  under  a 
'Chief  Commissioner  and  Superintendent  of  the  Andaman  and  Nioobar 
Islands,'  appointed  by  the  Indian  Government 

^  The  Nicobar  Islands  are  a  sroup  to  the  south  of  the  Andamans,  634  square 
miles.  There  are  8  large  and  12  small  islands.  Great  Nioobar  is  30  miles 
long,  12  to  15  miles  wide.  There  used  to  be  a  convict  station  at  Nanoowry  or 
Camorta  Island,  but  in  1888  the  place  was  abandoned  as  a  penal  settlement 
The  number  of  aboriginal  inhabitants  is  6,915.  The  islands  are  said  to  yield 
annually  15,000,000  coco-nuts — one  half  exported  ;  edible  birds'  nests,  tortoise- 
shell,  ambergris,  trepang  are  also  shipped. 

Reports  on  Forests  in  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands  by  Chief  Commissioner. 
London,  1897. 

.  LACOABIVS  ISLAKD8. 

A  group  of  14  islands  (9  inhabited),  about  200  miles  off  the  west  or  Malabar 
coast  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  northern  portion  is  attached  to  the 
collectorate  of  South  K^nara,  the  remainder  to  the  administrative  district  of 
Malabar.  Population  (1891),  14,440,  all  Muhammadans.  The  staple  product 
is  the  fibre  known  as  coir. 


EAMABAir  ISLAND. 
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An  island  about  6  miles  from  the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  in  the 
Malayan  Archipelago.  Area,  30^  square  miles.  Population  (1891),  5,858 
estimated,  mostly  Malays  fh>m  Borneo,  with  some  Chinese  traders ;  30 
Europeans  in  1891.     Capital,  Victoria,  1,500  inhabitants. 


- 

1893 

1894 

1895 

4,%1 
7,032 

1896 

1897  1 

£ 
5,570 
4,912 

1  Revenue 

1  Expenditure  . 

£ 
6,291 
5,720 

39,588 
82,082 

109,142 

£ 
4,004 
4,559 

£ 

5,508 
5,402 

Exports* 
Imports 

52,301 
92,395 

56,662 
68,589 

59,393 
70,774 

65,365 
88,488 

Tonnage,      entered 
and  cleared 

114,086 

141,411 

257,746 

1  Dollar  at  88. 


3  Bzclnsivd  of  those  in  natiye  Tetsela. 


Sa^,  gutta-percha,  india-rubber,  wax,  &c,  are  imported  from  Borneo  and 
other  islands  and  exported  to  Singapore.  In  1895,  44,443  tons  of  coal  were 
exported.     There  is  no  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

Chief  sources  of  revenue :  Retail  licences,  also  customs  on  spirits,  wines, 
tobacco,  &C.  There  is  no  public  debt  Cables  have  been  laid  down  between 
Hong  Kong  and  Singapore,  and  one  connecting  the  mainland.  There  is  a 
telegraph  line  to  Sanoakan. 

Reference:  Colonial  Report    Animal.    London.    (See  also  British  Borneo.) 


THE  STBAITS  SETTLEMEHTS. 
Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

Thr  Straits  Settlements,  a  Ciown  colony,  which  comprises  Singapore, 
Penang  (including  Province  Wellesley  and  the  Dindings),  and  Malacca,  were 
tranaferred  from  the  control  of  the  Indian  Government  to  that  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  on  April  1,  1867,  by  an  Order  in  Council  issued  under 
the  aittbority  of  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  29  and  30  Vict  c.  115. 
The   CocoB  I^ands  wdre    placed  under  the   Straits  Settlements  by  letters 
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There  are  municipal  bodies  in  each  settlement,  the  members  of  which  are 
partly  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  partly  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

Area  and  Population. 

Singapore  is  an  island  about  twenty-seven  miles  long  by  fourteen 
wide,  with  an  area  of  206  square  miles,  situated  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width.  There  are  a  number  of  small  islands 
adjacent  to  it,  which  form  part  of  the  settlement.  The  seat  of  government 
is  the  town  of  Singapore,  at  the  south-eastern  point  of  the  island.  Penang 
is  an  island  of  107  square  miles,  situated  off  the  west  coast  of  the  Malayan 
Peninsula,  and  at  the  northern  extremity  or  entrance  of  the  Straits  of 
Malacca.  On  the  opposite  shore  of  the  mainland,  from  which  the  island 
is  separated  by  a  strait  from  two  to  ten  miles  broad,  is  Province  Wellesley, 
a  strip  of  territory  forming  part  of  the  Settlement  of  Penang,  averaging 
eight  miles  in  width,  and  extending  forty-five  miles  along  the  coast,  in- 
cluding ten  miles  of  territory  to  the  south  of  the  Krian,  the  whole  con- 
fining an  area  of  270  square  miles.  The  chief  town  of  Penang  is  George 
Town.  Off  the  coast  of  Perak  is  the  small  island  of  Pangkor,  which, 
together  with  a  small  strip  of  the  opposite  mainland,  has  been  acquired  as 
British  territory,  the  whole  being  known  as  the  Dindings.  MTalacca  is 
situated  on  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  between  Singapore  and 
Penang — about  110  miles  from  the  former  and  240  from  the  latter — and 
consists  of  a  strip  of  territory  about  forty-two  miles  in  length,  and  from 
eight  to  twenty-four  and  a  half  miles  in  breadth. 

In  addition,  the  Native  States  of  Perak,  Seldngor,  Sungei  Ujong,  Negri 
Sembilan,  and  Pahang,  which  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  peninsula,  are 
under  British  protection. 

In  Perak,  Seldngor,  and  Sungei' Ujong,  Residents  were  appointed  in  1874, 
who  are  assisted  by  a  staff  of  European  officers ;  and  it  is  their  duty  to 
aid  the  native  rulers  by  advice,  and  to  carry  out  executive  functions.  The 
supreme  authority  in  each  State  is  vested  in  the  State  Council,  consisting 
of  the  highest  native  authorities  and  the  principal  British  officials.  The 
Residents  are  under  the  Resident  General  and  High  Commissioner  for  the 
Federated  Malay  States. 

In  1883  the  relations  of  the  colony  were  consolidated  with  the  small 
Native  States  on  the  frontier  of  Malacca.  These  States  were  confederated 
in  1889,  under  the  name  of  Negri  Sembilan.  A  State  Council  has  been 
formed,  and  a  Resident  has  been  appointed.  In  January,  1895,  Sungei 
Ujong  (including  Jelebu,  which  haa  been  administered  by  a  Collector  and 
Magistrate  under  the  Resident  of  Sungei  Ujong  since  1888)  and  Negri  Sem- 
bilan were  placed  under  one  Resident ;  and  in  Julv,  1895,  a  treaty  was 
signed  by  wnich  the  administrations  were  amalgamated  The  new  federation, 
which  retains  the  ancient  name  of  Negri  Sembilan  (i.«.  Nine  States)  comprises 
the  states  of  Sungei  Ujong,  Sri  Menanti,  Johol,  Jelebu,  Remban  and  Tampin. 
In  1887,  by  agreement  with  the  Raja  of  Pahang,  the  control  of  his  foreign  re- 
lations, &c.,  was  surrendered  to,  the  British  Government.  This  was  fofiowed. 
by  a  further  agreement  in  1888  with  the  Raja  (n6w  styled  Sultan),  under 
which  Pahang  was  taken  under  British  protection,  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
Protected  Native  States  on  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula.  Pahang  is  situate 
on  the  east  coast,  within  200  miles  by  sea  from  Singapore.  The  Sultan  of 
Jbhor  in  1887  placed,  in  the  spirit  of  former  treaties,  his  foreign  relations  in 
the  hands  of  this  country,  and  agreed  to  receive  a  British  Agent.  In  July, 
1896,  the  treaty  between  the  four  Protected  Naji^e  ^t^te^gwak,  Seldngor, 
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Pahans,  and  Ne^  Sembilan,  and  the  BritiBh  Grovemment  came  into  force 
by  which  the  admrniatratiye  f^eration  of  these  States  under  a  Resident  General 
is  proTided  for,  and  the  States  agree  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  troops  for 
aenrice  in  the  Colony  should  Her  Majesty's  Goyemment  be  at  war  with 
any  foreign  nation. 

The  areas  of  these  States,  in  square  miles,  are  : — Perak,  10,000 ;  Selangor, 
3,500  ;  Sungei  XJjong  (with  Jelebn)  1,200  ;  Negri  Sembilan,  1,800 ;  Johor, 
9,000  ;  Pah&ng,  10,000. 

The  following  figures  giro  the  numbers  in  the  several  Settlements,  inclusive 
of  the  military,  at  the  census,  1891,  and  the  general  results  of  the  census  of 
1881.     Under  Penang  are  included  Province  Wellesley  and  the  Bindings  :— 


Eoropcaas  and  \ 
Americans    ./ 
Smsiuis    .    . 
Ariatics   .    .    . 

ToUIs  (1891) 

Singapore 

Penang 

Malacca 

TotaU 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

4,812 

1,764 
186,254 

042 

1,826 
40,467 

808 

82* 
161,167 

808 

888 

81,688 

86 

821 
49,481 

49 

085 
40,840 

5,200 

8,400 

885,852 

1,290 

8.648 
162,844 

141,380 

48.224 

162,884 

82,784 

50,887!    41,883 

844,551 

167,791 

184,564 
189,208 

286,618 
190,607 

92,170 
98,679 

512,842 
428,884 

In  1891  there  were  in  the  Settlements  213,073  Malays,  227,989  Chinese, 
and  53,927  natives  of  India. 

A  oensos  of  the  population  of  the  native  States  was  also  taken  in  1891 , 
the  totals  being  as  follows :  Perak,  214,254  ;  Seldngor,  81,592  ;  Sungei  Ujong, 
28,602  ;  Pahang,  57,462  ;  Negri  Sembilan,  41,617. 

Th'«  births  and  deaths  in  1897  were  as  follows : — 


- 

Singapore 

Bindings 

Penang     1    ^^,^^*^ 

Malacca 

Births 
Deaths     . 

3,647 

8,718 

115 
92 

2,127 
5,427 

8,099 
8,629 

8,102 
3,561 

In  1897,  129,896  Chinese  immigrants  landed  in  the  colony,  as  against 
199,282  in  1896.  The  total  number  of  Indian  immigrants  m  1897  was 
20,599,  against  20,150  in  1896,  and  17,202  in  1887.  Of  the  total  2,599  were 
under  indenture.     The  number  returned  to  India  in  1897  was  14,280. 

Instmotioii. 

Instruction,  which  is  not  compulsory  in  the  colony,  is  partly  supported 
by  the  Government. 

The  number  of  schools  and  pupils  was  as  follows  in  1897  : — 


Government  English  schools  . 
Grant-in-aid  English  schools  . 
Government  vernacular  boys'  h  girls'  schools 

Tohil    . 


No.  of  Schools 

7 

33 

160 


200 


Attendance 


767 
5,193 
5,443 


b^^^UU^ 
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Jastice  and  Crime. 

The  law  in  force  is  contained  in  local  ordinances  and  in  such  English  and 
Indian  Acts  and  Orders  in  Council  as  are  applicable  to  the  colony.  The 
Indian  Penal  Code,  with  slight  alterations,  has  been  adopted,  and  there  is 
a  Civil  Procedure  Code  based  on  the  English  Judicature  Acts.  There  is  a 
Supreme  Court  which  holds  assizes  at  Singapore  and  Penang  every  two 
months,  and  quarterly  at  Malacca,  and  which  holds  civil  sittings  montlily  at 
Singapore  and  Penang,  and  once  or  twice  a  quarter  at  Malacca. 

There  are,  besides,  police  and  marine  magistrates'  courts.  The  total 
convictions  before  the  Superior  Courts  in  1897  was  692  ;  before  the  other 
courts  34,867.  The  police  force  numbered  1,843  of  all  ranks  in  1897,  of 
whom  58  were  Europeans.  The  number  of  criminal  prisoners  admitted 
to  the  gaols  in  1897  was  8,291. 

Finance. 

The  public  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  for  each  of  the  last 
five  years  were  as  follows  : — 


Years 

Revenne 

Ex|»eiiditure 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1893 

3,706,308 

3,915,482 

1894 

3,904,774 

3,714,620 

1895 

4,048,360 

3,782,456 

1896 

4,266,064 

3,957,090 

1897 

4,320,207 

4,429,693 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1898  was  4,753,650  dollars.  The  leading  items 
of  revenue  in  1897  were — stamps,  300,895  dollars  ;  licences,  2,597,050  oollars  ; 
land  revenue,  259,600  dollars  ;  port  and  harbour  dues,  167,769  dollars  ; 
postage,  211,825  dollars  ;  and  of  expenditure — salaries,  1,552,717  dollars  ; 
public  works,  494,363  dollars  ;  education,  92,346  dollars  ;  nolice,  88,666 
dollars  ;  marine  department,  63,752  dollars  ;  transport,  12,259  dollars  ;  military 
expenditure,  1,027,164  dollars. 

The  revenue  in  1897  was  derived  as  follows: — Singapore,  2,536,429  dol- 
lars ;  Penang,  1,425,421  dollars;  Malacca,  358,358  dcSlars. 

The  total  assets  of  the  colony,  January  1,  1898,  amounted  to 
3.325.018  dollars,  and  liabilities  1.183.643  dollars. 
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Defence,  Production,  and  Industry. 

The  new  harbour  of  Singapore,  comprising  the  coal  stores,  wharves,  and 
docks,  is  defended  by  several  torts  armed  wim  armour-piercing  and  medium 
guns,  and  by  a  system  of  submarine  mines.  The  initial  cost  of  the  forts 
amounted  to  nearly  100,000/.,  and  was  defrayed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
colony,  the  Imperial  Government  supplying  the  guns  and  ammunition  only. 
The  garrison  comprises  one  battalion  of  infantry  at  war  strength,  two  batteries 
of  European  artillery,  half  a  company  of  fortress  engineers,  and  a  company 
of  Malay  submarine  miners.  A  further  augmentation  of  the  garrison  is  under 
contemplation. 

The  colony  also  maintains  an  armed  police  force  consisting  of  32  oflScers 
and  1,811  men,  and  a  battery  of  volunteer  artillery  consisting  of  106  oflScers 
and  men.  The  latter  during  time  of  war  would  be  placed  under  the  orders 
of  the  officer  commanding  the  troops  and  act  as  auxiUaries  to  the  European 
artillery. 

Articles  produced  in  the  Straits  territory  are  gambler  in  Singapore ;  pepper 
in  Sln^pore  and  Province  Wellesley  ;  tapioca  and  rice  in  Malacca  and  Pro- 
vince Wellesley  ;  sugar  in  Province  Wellesley.  Liberian  coffee  is  successfully 
caltivated  in  Perak,  Selangor,  Sungei  Ujong,  Negri  Sembilan,  and  Johor. 
Coffee,  pepper,  sugar  and  rice  are  exported  from  Perak  ;  gambier  and  pepper 
are  grown  m  Sungei  Ujong,  Negri  Sembilan,  Selangor,  and  Johor  ;  tapioca  in 
Sangei  Ujong  and  N^ri  Sembilan.  The  duty  on  the  export  of  tin  forms  the 
largest  item  5  the  revenue  of  the  States  on  the  West  Coast.  In  1897  the  ex- 
port from  Perak  amounted  to  20,702  tons,  from  Selangor  20,606  tons,  and 
from  Snngei  Ujong  and  Jelebu  about  3,522  tons.  Tin  is  also  successfully 
worked  in  the  Kuantan  District  of  Pahang.  Gold  is  found  in  and  exported 
from  Pahang,  'Negri  Sembilan,  and  Perak,  and  other  metals  are  known  to  exist 
in  yariotM  parts  of  the  Peninsula.  In  1897,  26,420  ounces  of  gold  was  ex- 
ported from  Pahang. 

Conuneroe. 

The  Straits  ports  are  wholly  free  from  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  and 
their  trade,  centred  at  Singapore,  is  to  a  large  extent  a  transit  trade.  Itie 
ports  of  the  Protected  Mauy  States  are  also  free  except  as  to  opium  and 
spirits.  The  chief  exports  comprise  tin,  sugar,  i>epper,  nutmegs,  mace,  sago, 
tapioca,  rice,  buffalo  hides  and  horns,  rattans,  gutta  percha,  india-rubber, 
gambier,  gam,  copra,  coffee,  dyestuffs,  tobacco,  &o. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  (exclusive  of 
inter-Settlement  trade,  but  inclusive  of  treasure)  for  five  years  : — 


lYf*™ 


Imports 


From    I    n^tn    (    'Proni 


Exports 


To 


To 
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The  tables  of  the  values  of  the  imports  into,  and  exports  from,  the  three 
Settlements  during  two  years  (inclusive  of  inter-colonial  trade  and  treasure), 
give  the  following  results : — 


- 

Imports 

Exports 

18M 

18^7 

1896 

1897 

Singapore    . 

Penang 

Malacca        .        . 

Dollars 
166,946,621 
62,686,009 
1,945,617 

Dollars 
179,217,164 
60,660,792 
2,064,007 

Dollars 
188,486,209 
48,878,844 
2,484,027 

Dollart 
164,942,808 
48,408,887 
2,415,702  1 

The  trade  of  the  Native  States  (including  inter-State  trade)  was  as  foUowi 
in  1897 :— 


- 

Perak 

Selangor 

Negri 
Sembilao 

Fahang 

Imports 
Exports 

Dollars 
10,076,969 
14,442,428 

Dollars 
11,407,017 
12,246,089 

Dollars 
2,291,687 
2,806,667 

Dollars 
1,226,059 
1,652,607 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  most  important  imports  and 
exports  of  the  Straits  Settlements  in  1897,  exclusive  of  inter-settlement  trade :— 


- 

Imports 

-                           Bzporte 

Rice.        . 

Cotton  Piece  Goods  . 

Opium 

F&h. 

Coal. 

Tobacco    . 

Petroleum 

Dollars 
27,802,723 
11,164,940 
8,828,462 
6,285,271 
6,584,694 
4,126,741 
1,763,413 

Tin  . 

Spices 

Gambier    . 

Gums 

Tapioca  and  Sago 

Rattans    . 

Copra 

Dollarv 
27,624,804 
9,206,289 
6,711,822 
8,189,283 
4,816,486 
4,887,770 
8,616,721 

Among  the  leading  imports  are  cotton  goods,  opium,  rice,  tea,  ooffee, 
tobacco,  hardware,  copper,  copra,  gambier,  pepper,  gum,  rattans,  sago,  dgais, 
tin,  tapioca ;  many  of  these,  nowever,  being  hugely  re-exported. 
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The  following  table  shows,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  the 
v^ne  of  the  trade  between  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Great  Britain  for  five 
yeai&  The  imports,  however,  include  produce  from  Borneo,  Sarawak,  and 
other  eastern  places,  transhipped  at  Singapore  which  is  thus  entered  as  the 
place  of  export : — 


—                 1         18W 

IbM 

180&        1         IMM 

1897 

Imports  into  U.K. 
!  from  the  Straite. 
Exports  of  British 
'  produce    to   the 

Straits 
t 

4,518,887 
1,780,7M 

4,584,788 
2,852,259 

4,045,446 
1,995,906 

£ 
4,809,847 

2,019,874 

8,648,224 
2,496,895 

The  principal  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  are  (1897)  tin,  1,217,178/. ; 
apices,  421,707/.  ;  cutch  and  gambier,  292,879/.  ;  gutU  percha,  269,462/.  ; 
caoutchouc,  126,177/.;  raw  hides,  158,128/.;  leather,  118,059/.;  sago  and 
aago  flour,  155,876/.  ;  the  principal  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
cottons,  1,120,002/. ;  iron,  828,349/.  ;  machinery,  87,814/. 

Shipping  and  Vayigation. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  entered  at  the  ports  of  the  colony  during  1897, 
exclusive  of  native  craft,  was  8,872,  with  a  tonnage  of  6,148,194  tons.  The 
number  of  native  craft  was  15,857,  with  a  tonnage  of  588,459  tons.  The 
number  of  yeseels  cleared  at  the  ports  of  the  colony  was  8,932,  with  a  tonnage 
of  6,058,588  tons,  and  the  total  number  of  native  craft  was  15,964,  with  a 
tonnage  of  594,811  tons. 

Commnnioations. 

There  are  no  railways  within  the  colony  itself,  but  in  Penan^  there  are 
over  4  miles  of  tramway  open,  constructed  and  worked  by  a  private  firm. 
The  motive  power  is  steam.  In  Perak  there  is  a  railway  from  Port  Weld  to 
Taiping,  8  miles  in  length,  from  Taijping  to  Ulu  SApetang,  9  miles,  lix>m  Teluk 
Anson  via  Tanah  and  Kampar  to  £nggor  on  the  Perak  River,  79  miles.  In 
S^Ungor  a  railway,  22  miles  long,  connects  the  capital,  Kwala  Lumpor,  with 
the  port  of  Klang.  Kwala  Lumpor  is  also  connected  with  Serendah  and 
Kwala  Kubn,  important  mining  centres,  bv  a  line  88^  miles  long,  and  with 
Pudoh  and  Sungei  Besi  mining  centra,  by  a  line  10}  miles  long.  In 
Sungei  Ujong  a  railway  of  28  miles  has  been  constructed  by  a  private 
company  from  Port  Dickson  on  the  coast  to  the  capital,  Seremban.  The 
following  lines  are  under  construction :  in  Perak  from  E^ggor  to  Taiping 
•bout  24  miles,  and  from  Ulu  Sdpetang  to  Kuala  Prai  in  Province  Wellesley  50 
oules  (^  miles  of  this  line  runs  throng  British  territory,  but  the  Federated 
Malay  States  are  constructing  it  at  their  own  cost) ;  in  S^langor  from  Sungei 
Bed  to  Kajang,  8)  miles,  and  from  Klane  to  Tanionp  Kubu,  5^  miles. 

In  1897,  2,990,720  letters  and  articles  of  all  kinds  were  received  at  the 
Post  Office,  and  3,040,416  despatched. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

There  are  three  banks  with  establishments  in  the  colony.  The  amount 
of  deposits  in  the  Goyemment  Sayings  Bank  on  December  81,  1897,  was 
863,544  dollars. 

By  an  Order  of  the  Queen  in  Council  dated  February  2,  1895,  the  silver 
Mexican  dollar,  weighing  417*74  grains  (or  27  070  grammes),  '902t  fine,  is 
the  standard  coin.      The    British  dollar,  the  Hons  Kong  doBai.  and  the 
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Japanese  yen,  each  weighing  416  grains  (or  26*957  grammes),  '900  fine,  are 
also  legal  tender,  tlio  least  currency  weight  being  in  each  case  411  grains  (or 
26 '633  grammes).  Subsidiary  sifyer  coins  are  50,  20,  10,  and  5  cent  pieces, 
which  are  legal  tender  for  sums  not  exceeding  two  dollars  ;  copper  coins  are 
cents,  half-cents,  and  quarter-cents^  legal  tender  for  any  sum  not  exceeding 
one  dollar. 

The  measures  of  length  in  use  in  the  Settlements  is  the  English  yard, 
with  its  divisions  and  multiples,  and  land  is  measured  by  the  English  acre* 
The  native  terms  are,  however,  still  in  use*     Comn^ercial  weights  are  : — 
1  Kati     =16  Tahil=        1 J  lb.  avoirdupois. 
1  Picul    =100  Kati  =    i33Ubs. 
.    1  Koyan=  40  Picul r=5,338i  „'  „ 

The  kati  of  1|  lb.  is  known  as  the  Chinese  kati.  Another  weight,  known 
as  the  Malay *kati,  and  still  in  partial  use  in  Penang,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 
24  Spanish  dollars,  or  9/984  grains.  This  gives  142*628  lbs.  as  the  weight 
of  the  picul,  and  5,705*143  lbs.  as  the  weight  of  the  koyan.  The  meaaorea 
of  capacity  throughout  the  colony  are  the  gantang  or  gallon,  and  chupak  or 
quart. 

The  State  of  Johore  (area  9,000  square  miles,  estimated  population 
200,000),  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  is,  in  its  foreign 
relations,  controlled  by  Great  Britain,  in  virtue  of  a  treaty  of  1885.  The 
Sultan  is  H.H.  Ibrahim,  under  whom  the  country  is  administered  by  district 
headmen.  The  revenue  is  chiefly  from  import  and  export  duties.  Importa 
are  opium,  spirits,  tobacco,  rice,  hardware,  Manchester  goods,  &e.  Exports 
are  mimbier,  pepper,  sapo,  tea,  coffee,  gutta  percha,  &c.  The  population  is 
chiefly  Malay  and  Chmese.  Chief  Town,  Johore  Bahm,  15  miles  N.  of 
Singapore. 

KeeUng  or  Gocos  Islands,  group  of  about  20  small  coral  islands,  about  700 
miles  S.W.  of  Sumatra,  and  1,200  miles  S.W.  of  Singi^re.  Population 
(1891),  554.  The  islands  were  formally  annexed  to  England  in  1857,  and 
placed  under  the  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements  by  Letters  Patent  in 
1886.     Laige  quantities  of  copra,  coco-nuts,  and  oil  are  exported. 

Christmas  Island  is  200  miles  S.W.  of  Java,  and  700  miles  £.  of  Keeling 
Islands.  It  is  9  miles  long  and  about  the  same  wide.  It  was  added  to  the 
colony  by  Letters  Patent  in  January  1889,  and  a  settlem^it  from  the  Cocoa 
Islands  has  since  been  made  on  it. 
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Annual.    London. 

Bine  Book  for  the  Straits  Settlements.    Annual.    Singapore. 

Annual  Beports  on  the  Protected  Malay  States.    London. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Couiitrie*  and 
British  Possessions.    London. 

Perak  Handbook  and  Civil  List.    Singapore,  1697. 

Pr^ds  of  Information  concerning  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Malay  Peninsula.    Pre- 
pared in  the  InteUigenoe  Division^  War  Office.    8.    London,  180S. 

Papers  relating  to  the  Cocos-Keeling  and  Christmas  Islands.    London,  18d7. 

Andrivf  (OTw.X  A  Description  of  Christmas  Island  (Indian  Ocean).    In  Geographical 
Journal  Vol.  XIII..  1.  (January,  1898X    London. 

BUrd  (Isabella  L.),  The  Oolden  Chersonese.    London,  1888. 

Boulger  (D.  CO  Lifo  of  Sir  Stamford  Baffles.    London,  1897.  r^^^^l^ 
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OHfbrd  (fl.X  to  Court  and  Kampona:  Native  LifeJn  Malaya.  London,  1897.  A  Journey 
tkrottgb  the  HUtes  of  Treng-ganu  ant^  Kelantan.  Qmg.  Journal,  Vol.  IX.  (January.  1897). 
London,  1897.    Studies  in  Brown  Humanity.     London,  1898. 

DttutyM  (N.  B.X  A  Deitcriptive  Dictionary  of  British  Malaya.      8.    London,  1894. 

lMne$  (Mrs.).  Tlie  Ohersoneee  with  tht  gildiBg  offi    London,  1884. 

/afornP.8.XBeiietkiasen.    Berlin,  llaO. 

^ourtal  of  the  Stnila  Branch  of  tho  Royal  Atiatio  Society.    Mngapote. 

JCmm  (A.  H.),  An  Kaatem  Geography.    Snd  ed.  liondon,  189S. 

ZmeoB  (C.  P.),  Historical  Geography  of  the  UriUsh  Golonlea.    Vol.  I.    Oxford,  18^4* 

MtMair  (P.),  Vtnk  and  the  Malays.    Sarong  and  Kris.    8.    London,  1878. 

Peimk  Moseom  Motes.    Vohk  I.  and  II.    Taping,  1898. 

Batkbatu  (A*  B.),  Camping  and  Tnunping  in  Malaya.    London,  1896. 

SwetUnham  (V.  A.X  Malay  Sketches.    London,  1895. 

WaUaee  (A.  R.X  Malay  Ardiipelago.    I^ndon,  1809. 


^WEI-HAI-WEI. 

Wd'Hai'Wei,  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Shantung,  and  the  adjacent 
waters  was  by  a  Oonvention  with  the  Chinese  Government,  dated  July  1, 
1S98|  leased  to  Great  Britain  for  so  long  a  period  as  Russia  shall  remain  In  posses* 
sioD  o^  Port  An  bur.  The  territory  leased  comprises,  besides  the  port  and  bay, 
the  island  of  Liu  Kung,  all  the  islands  in  tne  bay,  and  a  belt  of  land  10 
English  miles  wide  along  the  entire  coast-line  of  the  bay.  Within  the  limits 
of  this  territory  Great  Britain  has  sole  jurisdiction,  except  that  within  the 
walled  dty  Chinese  o^oiala  may  exercise  such  jurisdiction  as  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  defence  of  the  territory.  In  addition  within  a  zone  extending  east 
from  the  meridan  121"  40'  east  of  Greenwich,  Great  Britain  has  the  riglit  to 
erect  fortitications  or  take  any  measures  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  terri* 
tory,  and  to  acquire  sites  necessary  for  water  supply,  communications  and 
hospitals.  There  Chinese  admfnistrati  )n  is  not  to  be  interfered  with,  but  only 
Chinese  or  British  troops  shall  be  allowed.  Chinese  war  vessels  retain  the 
right  to  use  the  waters,  and  withiuthe  territory  such  lands  as  niay  be  required 
by  Great  Britain  for  public  purposes  shall  be  bought  at  a  fair  prioe.  The 
British  Government  has  decided  to  purchase  (from  the  private  owners)  the 
western  portion  of  the  island  of  Liu  Kung  for  the  protection  of  the  harbour. 

A  colonial  regiment  to  consist  of  1,000  Chinese  soldiers  with  British 
officers  is  being  formed  to  garrison  Wei-Hai-Wei  and  other  ports  in  the  East. 
Officers  and  drill  instructors  have  been  sent  out. 
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AFRICA. 


ASOENSIOV  ISLAHS. 

AsoKKsioN  is  a  small  island  of  yolcanic  origioi  of  86  square  milsSj  ih  tlie 
Soath  Atlantic,  700  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Helena.  It  is  entirely  under  the 
control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty^  and 
is  used  as  a  coaling,  victualling,  and  store  depdt  for  Her  Mu'esty's  ships  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa  station.  It  has  recently  been  strongly  fortifiea  and 
the  discipline  of  a  man-of-war  is  maintained  in  the  island.  Tnere  is  an  excel- 
lent sanitarium  up  Green  Mountain  (2,820  ft)  for  crews  of  ^ps  visiting  the 
island,  whose  health  is  impaired  from  service  on  the  coast.  There  are  16 
acres  under  cultivation,  producing  vegetables  and  fruit  for  the  garrison.  The 
population,  which  consists  entirely  of  officers,  seamen  and  marines^  with  their 
wives  and  families,  and  about  177  Kro^mjQ,  numbers  in  all  about  480. 
Garrison  station,  Geoigetown,  on  northeiKfroast. 

The  island  is  the  resort  of  the  sea  turtle,  which  come  in  thousands  to 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  sand.  In  1898,  155  were  taken,  from  808  to  728  Ibe. 
in  weight ;  they  are  stored  in  ponds,  and  eventually  killed  and  distributed 
among  the  people,  a  few  being  sent  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. Rabbits,  wild  goats,  partridges,  pheasants  and  guinea-fowl  are  more 
or  less  numerous  on  the  island,  which  is,  besides,  the  breeding  ground  of 
myriads  ofsea-birds.  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  (1897),  tf,651Z., 
mostly  stores.  The  island  is  included  in  the  Postal  Union.  Capiain  in  Charge^ 
CapUin  J.  £.  Blazland,  R.N. 

Rbterbnox. 

am  (Mrs.  D.).  Six  Months  In  Asoension.    8.    London,  1878. 

Johntton  (Sir  Harrys  The  OoloniAation  of  Africa.    Cambridge,  1899. 


BASTTTOLAVD. 

Basutoland  forms  an  imgular  oval  on  the  north-east  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  The  Orange  Free  State,  Natal,  and  the  CSape  Colony  form  its 
boundaries.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  10,298  square  mues.  The  territory, 
which  is  well  watered  and  has  a  fine  climate,  is  stated  to  be  the  best  grain- 
producing  country  in  South  Africa^  and  the  abundant  grass  enables  the  Basutos 
to  rear  immense  herds  of  cattle.  The  country  is  really  one  continuous  elevated 
plateau,  though  broken  and  rugged* 

Basutoland  was  annexed  to  the  Cape  in  August  1871 ;  but  it  was  placed 
directly  under  \h»  authori^  of  the  Crown  from  Maroh  18,  1884.  The  terri- 
tory is  now  ^vemed  by  a  Eeeident  Commissioner  under  the  direction  of  the 
Hi^h  Commissioner  for  South  Africa^  the  latter  possessing  the  legislative 
authority,  which  is  exeroised  by  proclamation.  For  fiscal  and  other  purposes 
the  country  is  divided  into  seven  districts,  namely :  Maseru,  Leribe,  Comet 
Spruit,  Berea,  Marking,  Quthing,  and  'Quachas  Nek.'    Each  of  the  dis- 
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ptrtfl,  two  minas  being  aetiTely  worked  for  local  mpfij.  Stock,  kc.  (1891) : 
81,194  bonee,  cattle  820,934,  plouffhe  10,434,  waggons  808.  Probably  more 
tban  three-foortbs  of  the  cattle  died  of  rinderpeat  daring  the  vear  1897. 

There  are  144  schoola  (moetly  missionary),  with  7,543  pnpils ;  grant  in  aid, 
8, 799Z.     There  are  two  sinall  Ooyemment  schools  and  some  indnstrial  schools. 

The  police  force  numbers  247  men  (23  Europeans).  Total  convictions 
(1897  -98),  308.     Prisoners  in  nol  (June  80,  1898),  92. 

The  im^rts  consist  chiefly  of  blankets,  ploughs,  saddlery,  clothing, 
iron  and  tm  ware,  and  groceries.  Imports  in  1897-98,  10().280Z.  The  total 
axpoTts  in  1897-98  were  138,5002.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  f^rain,  cattle, 
and  wooL  The  commercial  intercourse  is  almost  exdusiTely  with  the  *Cape 
Colony  and  Oran^  Free  State,  and  on  July  1,  1891,  Basutoland  was  admitted 
into  Customs  Union  with  these  States. 

The  currency  is  ezdusively  British,  but  exchange  is  still  largely  conducted 
by  barter.  The  revenue  arises  from  the  Cape  contribution  (18,000/.),  the 
Post  Office,  native  hut  tax  (at  the  rate  of  lOt.  per  annum),  and  the  sale  of 
licences. 


- 

1892.tt 

1808.M 

18M.96 

1895-06 

18M.97 

1897.08 

Kevenue. 
Expenditure   . 

41,045 
39,838 

4 
48,667 
41,301 

4 
44,627 
43,064 

45,653 
42,970 

4 
45,867 
45,768 

4 
46,555 
44,797 

There  is  no  public  debt 

There  are  no  navigable  waterways,  the  rivers  being  low  in  winter  and 
generally  flooded  in  summer.  The  roads  in  the  country  are  now  in  good 
condition  for  any  kind  of  transport.  The  line  of  posts!  communication  is 
through  the  Cape  Colony  and  Orange  Free  State.  Tnere  are  telegraph  offices 
at  Maseru  and  Mafeteng  in  communication  with  the  Capo  Ck>lony  telegraph 
system  ;  and  there  is  also  telegraohic  communication  between  Maseru  and 
Ladybrand,  the  Orange  Free  State  bearing  part  of  the  cost 

BetuUnt  Commifmn^r.— Sir  G.  T.  Lagden,  K.C.M.G. 

Oinemmmi  Secrdary, — H.  C  Sloley. 

Befrerenees.— <?olonU1  Beport.    Anntutl.    London. 

BflrlEly  (Mn.X  Among  Boers  and  BmoUm.    3d.  ed.    8.    London.    1804. 

JchmMt&m  (Sir  HarryX  The  Colonisation  of  Africa.    Cambridge,  1890. 

JfoMtf  (J.X  niostrated  OfBcial  Handbook  of  the  Cape  and  South  Africa.  8.  London.  1808 

Widdicombi  (J.X  Poorkeen  Yean  in  Basntoland.    London,  1802. 

BECHVAHALAVD  PBOTEOTORATE. 

The  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  comprises  the  territory  lying  between  the 
Molopo  River  on  the  south  and  the  Zambezi  on  the  north,  and  extending 
from  the  boundaries  of  the  South  African  Republic  and  Matabeleland  on 
the  east  to  the  confines  of  German  South-West  Africa  (^.v.).  The  total 
area  is  about  213,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  estimated  at 
200,000.  The  most  important  tribes  within  the  territory  are  the  Bamang- 
wato,  under  the  chief  Khama,  whose  capital  is  the  town  of  Palachwe 
(population  25,000)  in  the  Choping  Hills  ;  tne  Bakbatla  under  Lenchwe  ;  the 
fi^wena  under  Sebele  ;  the  Bangwaketse  under  Bathoen  ;  and  the  Bamaliti 
nnder  Ikaneng.  In  November,  1895,  on  the  annexation  of  the  Crown  Colony 
to  Cape  Olony,  new  arrangements  were  made  for  the  administration  of  the 
protectorate,  and  special  agreements  were  made  in  view  of  the  extension  of 
the  railway  northwards  from  Mafeking.  The  boundaries  of  the  three  tribes 
affected  by  these  agreements  were  fixed  anew,  and  the  mode  of  administn 
tton  of  (be  piotectorate  was  settled.    Each  of  the  chiefs,  Khama,  Sebele,  ar 
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Bathoen,  rules  his  ewn  people  as  formerly,  under  the  protection  of  the  Qneen, 
who  is  represented  by  a  Resident  Commissioner  with  assistants,  acting 
under  the  High  Commissioner.  The  natives  pay  a  hut  tax,  collected,  for 
the  present  at  least,  by  the  chiefs.  No  licences  for  the  sale  of  spirits 
are  granted  or  renewed.  There  is  a  force  of  mounted  police  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order.  Outside  the  boundaries  laid  down,  the  chiefs,  under  cer- 
tain regulations,  continue  to  have  the  hunting  rights  they  formerly  possessed. 
The  natives  in  the  territonr  are  peaceable,  cattle-rearing  and  agriculture 
being  the  chief  industries.  In  the  year  1896-7  the  Protectorate  suffered 
severely  from  rinderpest,  drought,  scarcity,  and  sickness.  In  1897  the 
mounted  police  numbered  127  men,  including  12  oflRcers.  The  native  police 
numbered  60.  For  the  year  1896-97  the  revenue  amounted  to  47,51 1^,  the 
amount  from  customs  being  8, 698Z.  ;  the  expenditure  reached  88,448/.,  the 
cost  of  the  police  being  40,102/.,  while  24,152/.  was  expended  for  native 
relief,  and  4,707/.  for  extra  police  and  for  burning  or  burying  ihe  carcases  of 
cattle  which  had  died  of  rinaerpest. 

The  telegraph  line  from  the  Cape  to  Mafeking  has  been  extended  to  Fort 
Salisbury  in  Mashonaland,  and  the  railway  is  now  open  for  traffic  to  Buluwayo. 
Sigh  Commissioner^  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  K.C.B. 
ResiclnU  Commissioner,  Major  H.  J.  Goold  Adams,  C.B. 

Annual  Report  on  tho  Protectorate.    London. 

Bochuanaland.  Commlsjiion  and  Instrnctions  to  Mivjor-Oenera]  Btr  Charles  Warren, 
K.G.M.Q.,  aa  Special  Commfmioner  to  Bechoanaland.  London,  1884,  and  trabaequent 
Bloa  Booka. 

Hepburn  (J.  DX  Twenty  Years  \u  Khama's  Coantry.    London,  1896. 

JohnUon  (Sir  Barrv),  The  Colonisation  of  AfHea.    Cambddge,  1890. 

Llopd  (E.),  Three  Aft-ican  Chiefs.    London,  1896. 


CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

(Cape  Colony.) 
ConBtitution  and  Goyanunent 
The  form  of  government  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  originally  established  by  Order  in  Council  of  the  1 1th 
of  March,  1853.  By  Act  28  Vict.  c.  5,  and  Colonial  Act  III. 
of  1865,  which  provided  for  the  incorporation  of  British  Kaffiaria 
with  the  colony,  various  changes  were  made,  and  further  changes 
of  an  important  nature  by  the  '  Constitution  Ordinance  Amend- 
ment Act,'  passed  by  the  colonial  legislature  in  1872,  providing 
for  '  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  executive  administration 
commonly  called  Kesponsible  Government.'  The  Constitution 
formed  under  these  various  Acts  vests  the  executive  in  the 
Governor  and  an  Executive  Council,  composed  of  certain  office 
holders  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  legislative  power  rests 
with  a  Legislative  Council  of  23  members  elected  for  seven  years, 
presided  over  ex  officio  by  the  Chief  Justice ;  and  a  House  of  As- 
sembly  of  79  members,  elected  for  five  years,  representing  the 
country  districts  and  towns  of  the  colony.  The  colony  is  divided 
into  seven  electorate  provinces  each  electing  3  members  to  the 
Legislative  Council,  there  being  an  additional  one  for  Griqualand 
West,  and  one  {or  British   BechmvQalafld,'^  ^^^  r^istril^tion 
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bill  is  under  consideration  of  Parliament.  By  a  law  passed  in 
1882,  speeches  may  be  made  both  in  English  and  in  Dutch  in  the 
Cape  Parliament.  The  qualification  for  members  of  the  Council 
is  possession  of  immovable  property  of  2,000/.,  or  movable  property 
worth  4,000/.  Members  of  both  Houses  are  elected  by  the  same 
voters,  who  are  now  qualified  by  occupation  of  house  property 
of  the  value  of  76/.,  or  receipt  of  a  salary  of  50/.  Electors,  to 
be  registered,  must  be  able  to  sign  their  names  and  state  in  writing 
their  occupations  and  addresses.  The  number  of  registered 
electors  in  1898  was  109,888,  under  the  registration  provisions 
of  Act  No.  9  of  1892,  which  provides,  inter  cdia,  for  elections  by 
ballot  after  July  1 ,  1894.  All  members  of  Parliament  are  entitled 
to  one  guinea  a  day  for  their  services,  and  those  residing  more 
than  15  miles  from  Cape  Town  to  an  additional  15*.  a  day  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  90  days. 

G^otwTior.— Sir  Alfred  Milner,  K.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 

The  Governor  is  by  virtue  of  his  office  commander-in-chief  of 
the  forces  within  the  colony.  He  has  a  salary  of  5,000/.  as 
Governor,  besides  3,000/.  as  *  Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner.' 

The  administration  is  carried  on,  under  the  €k>vemor,  by  a 
Ministry  constituted  as  follows  : — 

Prime  Minister  and  Colonial  Secretary, — Hon.  W.  P.  Schreiner,  Q.C., 
C.M.O.,  M.L.A. 

Treastirer, — Hon.  J.  X.  Merriman,  M.L.A. 
Attomey-Oeneral.'-Hou.  R.  Solomon,  Q.C. 
CommisaioTur  of. Public  Works, — Hon.  J.  W.  Sauer,  M.L.A. 
Seereta/ry  for  Agriculture,— lioiL  A.  J.  Herholdt,  M.L.C. 
Minister  vnthout  Por^olio.—Br.  Te  Water,  M.L.A. 

Each  of  the  Ministers  receives  a  salary  of  1,500/.  a  year,  and 
the  Prime  Minister  an  additional  allowance  of  250/.  a  year. 

The  Colony  is  divided  into  77  dividons,  and  its  dependencies  into  29  dis- 
tricts. In  each  diyision  there  is  a  Civil  Commissioner,  who  is  also  generally 
Resident  Magistrate.  There  is  for  each  of  the  divisions,  except  3,  a  Council 
of  at  least  6  members  (14  in  the  Cape  Division)  elected  triennially  by  the 
registered  Parliamentary  voters.  These  CoandLs  look  after  roads,  boundaries, 
and  beacons  ;  return  8  members  to  the  Licensing  Court,  and  perform  other 
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In  August,  1814,  this  colony  and  the  Netherlands  colonies  in 
South  America  were  formally  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  the  sum  of 
6,000,000^.  being  paid  by  the  British  to  the  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment. Since  that  time  the  boundary  has  been  gradually  enlarged 
by  the  annexation  of  adjoining  districts. 

At  the  census  of  1875  the  colony,  as  then  constituted,  had  an 
area  of  191,416  square  miles  and  a  population  of  720,984 
(236,783  Europeans).  According  to  the  report  of  the  census 
of  April  5,  1891,  the  population  on  the  same  area  is  956,485 
(336,938  Europeans),  showing  an  increase  of  32*66  per  cent, 
during  the  16  years,  or  an  annual  increase  of  2*04  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  population,  and  an  increase  in  the  European  popula- 
tion of  42*30  per  cent,  in  the  16  years,  or  an  annual  increase  of 
2*64  per  cent. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  the  colony  and 
dependencies  according  to  the  census  of  1891 : — 


__ 

Area,  Squnre 

PopnlaUon  in  1801 

Per 

Sqiw  e 

MUe 

European 
or  White 

Colonred 

Total 

Colony  proper     . 
Griqualand  West ' 
East  Griqualand . 
Tembuland 
Transkei     . 
Walfish  Bay       . 

Total 

191,416 

16,197 

7,594 

4,122 

2,552 

430 

386,938 

29,670 

4,150 

5,179 

1,019 

31 

619,547 
58,705 
148,468 
175,236 
152,544 
787 

956,485 
83,375 
152,618 
180,415 
153,568 
768 

6  00 

5-49 

20  10 

48-77 

60-16 

1-79 

221,311 

376,987" 

1,150,237 

1,527,224 

6-90 

1  Oriqaaland  West  is  now  incorporated  in  the  Cape  and  constitatea  4  of  the  77  divlsiona. 
Pondoland,  annexed  to  Cape  Colony  September  25,  1894,  had  an  estimated 
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Of  the  European  popnlatioii  in  1891, 14.253  were  of  piofeflsional  occupation, 
77,118  domestic,  17,922  commercial,  74,095  agricultural,  81,177  industrial, 
155,838  were  dependimto,  and  7,089  indefinite  or  unspecified.  Of  the  coloured 
population  the  great  nuyoritj  are  engaged  in  agricultural  or  domestic  employ- 
ments. 

The  births  and  deaths  registered  in  the  whole  colony  in  1895  and  1896, 
and  the  marriages  solemnised  in  1895,  1896,  and  1897,  were  as  follows  : — 


Tears 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths                  1 

1895 
1896 
1897 

7,360 

'      7,860 

8,448 

14^763* 
14,738 

Others 
81,432 
35,696 

Europeans 
6,660 
7,070 

Others 
24,919 
25,871 

The  European  birth-rate  is  about  88*40  per  thousand  and  death-rate  16*46. 
Government  immigration  was  stopped  in  1886.  The  number  of  adult  arrivals 
by  sea  in  1893  was  15,617,  and  departures  7,922;  in  1894,  18,183  and 
10,288 ;  in  1895,  27,047  and  11,687  ;  in  1896,  88,669  and  17,695 ;  and  in 
1897,  30,203  and  20,531. 

Beligion  and  Iiutniction. 

According  to  the  census  of  1891,  there  were  in  the  Ck>lony  732,047  Protestants, 
comprising  306,820  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  139,058  of  the  Church  of 
En^^d,  37,102  Presbyterians,  69,692  Independents,  106,132  Wesleyans  and 
5,390  other  Methodists,  20,278  Lutherans,  16,297  Moravians,  14,271  Rhenish 
Mission,  6,954  Baptists.  The  Catholics  numbered  17,275  ;  Mohammedans 
15,099  ;  Jews  8,009.  The  number  described  as  'of  no  religion'  was  753,824, 
of  whom  528,838  were  Kafirs  and  Bechuanas,  165,889  Fingos,  22,545  Hottentot, 
and  86, 998  of  mixed  race.  There  were  in  all  1, 882  places  of  worshin.  There  is 
no  State  Church,  but  a  certain  sum  is  appropriated  annually  for '  religious  wot- 
ship' (^»055ii^  1898-1899)  to  the  Dutch  Reformed,  Episcopalian,  Presbyte- 
rian, and  Roman  Catholic  churches ;  in  1875  an  Act  was  passed  for  the 
gradual  withdrawal  of  this  grant 

Education  is  not  compulsory.  Of  the  European  population  in  1891,  28  '82 
per  cent,  of  the  males  and  28*02  per  cent  of  the  females  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  In  1891,  according  to  the  census  results,  there  were  in  the  oolony 
99,280  European  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  14.  Of  these  22,080  were 
taught  in  the  government-aided  schools,  17,697  in  private  schools,  and  20,223 
at  home  or  in  Sunday  schools  only.  Between  the  same  ages  there  were  316, 152 
native  or  non-European  children  of  whom  84,133  were  taught  in  government- 
aided  schools.  4.561  in  private  schools,   and  5,021   at  home  or  in  Sunday 
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Jnstioe  and  Crime. 

The  highest  Court  of  Judicature  in  the  colony  is  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  eight  puisne  judges.  The  jud^  of 
the  Supreme  Court  hold  sessions  in  Cape  Town,  and  Circuit  Courts  in  the 
Western  Districts  ;  the  judges  assigned  to  the  Eastern  Districts  Court  hold 
sessions  in  Grahamstown,  and  Circuit  Courts  in  the  Eastern  and  Northern 
Distriots  and  the  Transkeian  Territories  ;  and  the  judges  assigned  to  the  High 
Courts  hold  sessions  at  Kimberley  and  Northern  Districts.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  been  constituted  a  Court  of  Appeal.  Jurors  in  criminal  cases  inky  bo 
paid.  There  are  numerous  seats  of  magistracy  and  further  periodical  courts 
held  by  magistrates  at  outlying  villages,  as  well  as  courts  of  special  justices  of 
the  peace.  Under  certain  conditions  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  Queen  in 
Council.  The  Roman-Dutch  law  forms  the  great  bulk  of  the  law  of  •  the 
colony,  modified  by  colonial  statute  law. 

In  1897  there  were  convicted  before  the  special  J.  P.  Courts,  1,598 
prisoners ;  before  Magistrates'  Courts,  54,734  ;  before  the  Superior  Coirrts, 
796.  The  prisoners  m  gaol,  December  31,  1897,  were  2,704  males  and  874 
females.  On  December  31,  1897,  the  Cape  PoHce  Force  numbered  1,911,  the 
Municipal  and  ordinary  Police  Force,  1,282  ;  and  the  Gaol  Establishment,  627. 

Fauperigm. 

In  the  various  charitable  institutions  in  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1897 
there  were  4,194  inmates.  In  1897,  1,854  persons  received  indoor  relief  in 
the  Colony  proper,  and  an  average  of  721  montnly  received  outdoor  relief.  The 
number  ot  non-paying  in*patients  of  hospitals  and  asylums  was  8,820  in  1897. 

Finance. 

The  income  and  expenditure  of  the  colony,  the  former  including  loans, 
the  latter  including  expenditure  under  Act  of  Parliament,  were  as  follows 
during  each  of  the  last  five  years  (ending  Juue  80) : — 


Rbventtb. 

' 

Year  ended 
June  SO. 

Taxation 

Services 
rendered 

Colonial 
Estate 

Fines, 

Stores 

issued,  Ac. 

XiOans 

Total 

1893 

£ 

1,836,098 

£ 
2,731,873 

£ 

350,588 

£ 

62,055 

£ 
3,474,935 

£ 
0.446,149 
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The  colony  had  a  public  debt  of  27,282,4052.  on  January  1, 1898,  inclndgi  J 
2,666,617/.  raised  for  corporate  bodies,  harbour  boards,  but  guaranteed  In 
the  general  revenue.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  loans  have  been  spent  in  public 
wofCb — eighteen  millions  sterling  on  railways  alone.  The  total  value  of  aS' 
seased  property  in  the  colony,  excluding  the  'Transkeian  Territories,'  in 
1897  was  returned  at  43,981,419/.,  excluding  Government  property. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  Divisional  Councils  in  1897  was  180,749/.,  and 
expenditure  169,066/.  The  total  Municipal  revenue  in  1897  was  662,788/., 
aud  expenditure,  669,733/.  The  total  debt  of  the  Divisional  Councils, 
December  31,  1897,  was  43,571/.,  and  of  the  Municipalities  1,624«010/. 

Defenee. 

The  whole  of  the  Cape  Peninsula,  in  which  is  the  great  naval  station  of 
Simon  8  Bay,  is  fortified  against  foreign  attack  by  a  aeriea  of  forts  and 
batteries.  Here  is  maintained  a  contingent  of  the  imperial  army,  the  im- 
perial military  expenditure  in  1897  amounting  to  275,474/. 

For  the  defence  of  the  colony  a  mDitary  force  is  maintained — the  Capo 
Mounted  RiAemen,  1.015  officers  and  men.  By  a  law  passed  in  1878,  every 
able-bodied  man  in  tne  colony  between  18  and  50  is  subject  to  military 
service  beyond  as  well  as  within  the  colonial  limits.  There  was  besideft 
a  body  of  7,007  volunteers  in  1897.  Probable  expenditure  in  1898>99  on 
colonial  defence,  254,846/.  The  Cape  Police,  which  consists  of  68  officers 
and  1,848  men,  with  1,688  horses,  is  available  for  defence  purposes  in  case  of 
emergency.  On  the  Cape  and  West  African  station,  a  squadron  of  16  of  her 
Mi^esty's  ships  is  maintained, 

Froduotioii  and  Industry. 

In  1897,  8,588  titles  were  issued,  alienating  1,882,880  acres  of  land.  Up 
to  Dec  31, 1897,  the  total  area  disposed  of  was  127,550,480  acres,  the  quantity 
undisposed  of  being  49,453,840  acres.    There  are  537  square  miles  under  forest. 

Regarding  the  area  under  cultivation  there  are  no  recent  statistics.  In  1875 
the  total  was  580,000  acres  of  which  18,000  acres  were  under  vines. 

In  the  year  ending  May  81,  1898,  the  chief  agricultural  moduce  ot 
the  Coloqy  and  native  territories  was : — wheat,  1,950,831  bushels  ;  oats, 
1,447,353  budiels ;  barley,  907,920  bushels  ;  mealies,  2,060,742  bushels ; 
Kafir  com,  1,140,615  bushels;  rye,  287,679  bushels;  oat-hay,  48,850,184 
bundles  of  about  5^  lbs;  tobacco,  3,934,277  lbs.  There  were  83,759,031 
vine*stocks,  yielding  4,861,056  gallons  of  wine,  1,387,392  gallons  of  brandy, 
and  2,577,909  lbs.  of  raisins.  There  were  also  fruit  trees  (peach,  apricot, 
apple,  pear,  plum,  fig,  orange,  lemon,  and  naartje)  to  the  numoer  of 
4,195,624.  Tne  chief  pastoral  products  were: — wool,  89,141,445  lbs.  ;  mo- 
hair, 8,115,370  lbs.  ;  ostrich  feathers,  294,733  lbs.  ;  butter,  2,623,329  lbs.  ; 
cheese,  36,729  lbs.  In  1898  there  were  1,201,522  head  of  cattle,  382,610 
horses,  85,060  mules  and  asses,  12,616,883  sheep,  5,316,767  Angora  and 
other  goats,  239,451  pigs,  267,693  ostriches. 

The  sheep-farms  of  the  colony  are  often  of  very  great  extent,  from 
3,000  to  15,000  acres  and  upwards:  those  in  tillage  are  comparatively 
small.  The  graziers  are,  for  the  ^ost  part,  proprietors  of  the  farms  which 
they  occupy.  In  1875  the  total  nilmber  of  holdings  was  16,166,  comprising 
83,900,000  acres ;  of  these  10,766,  comprising  upwards  of  60  million  acres, 
were  held  on  quit-rent. 

At  the  census  of  1891  there  were  2,230  industrial  establishments  employing 
altogether  32,735  persons,  having  "machinery  and  plant  valued  at  1,564,897/. 
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and  anniially  producing  articles  worth  9,288,870^  Amonj;  these  establish- 
ments were  flour  mills,  hreweries,  tobacco  factories,  tannenos,  and  diamond, 
gold,  copper,  and  coal  mines. 

Commeroe. 

Of  the  total  imports  in  1897,  the  value  of  4,669, 000^.  (gross  (including 
65,9112.,  specie),  was  duty-free,  while  the  value  of  13,429,0002.)(gro6s)  was 
subject  to  duty.  The  customs  duties  amounted  to  2,189,680/.  or  slightly  over 
16  per  cent,  of  the  imports  subject  to  duty. 

The  values  ^  of  the  total  imports  and  exports,  including  specie,  of  Oape 
Colony  and  dependencies,  in  the  last  five  years  were  as  follows : — 


Tear 

Importf 

Imp<nt6d 
Merchandise 

Bxporti  of  Colonial 
Frodooe 

1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

£ 
11,589,987 
11,588,096 
19,094,880 
18,771,371 
17,997,789 

£ 
10,760,556 
10,887,787 
13,285,005 
16,942,865 
16,490,739 

£ 
18,156,589 
18,812,062 
16,904,756 
16,970,168 
21,660,210 

12,766,770 
18,608,044 
16,677,167 
16,700,102 
19,176,061 

^  All  import  yslnes  are  determined  from  importem' declarations,  cheeked  ty  invoices  and 
bills  of  charges  and  Toy  examination  of  the  goods,  if  neoessarr.  They  represent  coirsnt 
values  at  the  places  of  esroort,  including  packing  and  transport  charges  to  the  ports  of  ship- 
ment, |>2tM  6  per  cent.  Bxport  values  are  detemined  from  exporters'  declarations  on  their 
bills  of  entry,  suUect  to  such  check  as  may  be  necessary.  They  represent  the  market  values 
at  the  ports  of  shipment,  including  charges  for  packing.  Quantities  both  of  imports  and 
exports  are  ascertained  from  bills  ofentry.sul^tect  to  such  checks  as  comparison  with  invoices, 
Ac.,  and  examination  of  the  goods.  The  origin  of  imports  and  destination  of  exports  are 
shown  by  the  biUs  of  lading,  and  are  respectively  the  country  where  the  goods  were  placed 
on  board  ship  for  export  to  the  colony,  and  the  country  to  which  shipment  is  made.  There 
is  no  distinction  between  general,  spodal,  and  transit  trade.  All  goods  entered  inwards  at 
the  customs  are  treated  as  imports  into  the  colony,  and  all  goods  shippod  from  any  port  in 
the  colony  to  any  country  are  treated  as  exports  to  that  country. 

The  South  Africa  Customs  Union  comprises  Cape  Colonv,  the  Orange  Free  State,  the 
Bcchuanaland,  and  Basntoland  Protectorates,  and  (under  the  Convention  of  Beptember, 
1898),  the  Colony  of  NataL 


The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  leading  exports  of  Colonial 
produce  in  the  last  five  years  according  to  the  official  Cape  Returns :— 

- 

1898 

1894                 1895 

1896 

1897 

Wool       . 

Ostrich  feathers 

Hides  (ox  and 
cow)  &  skins 
(sheep  &  goat) 

(Copper  ore 

Hair  (Angora). 

Wine       . 

Grain  and  meal 

Diamonds 

Gold  (raw)      . 

1,855,076 
461,552 

497,109 

202,816 

627,619 

18,964 

7,813 

8,821,443 

5,259,120 

£ 
1,599,632 
477,414 

419,211 

284,800 

421,248 

18,908 

6,154 

8,013,578 

7,147,308 

1,695,920 
627,742 

475,398 

246,697 

710,867 

20,289 

6,665 

4,776,016 

7,976,687 

1,874,655 
619,639 

896,216 

218,422 

572,230 

21,412 

11,244 

4,646,487 

8,252,648 

£ 
1,496,779 
605,068 

614,167 

300,772 

676,644 

17,715 

18,027 

4,464,876 

10,991,926 

The  total  value  (partly  estimated)  of  diamonds  exported  from  1867  to  1897 
was  83,311,087/.  The  gold  given  among  exports  is  really  imported  frpm  the 
Transvaal,  though  »ot  included  ftmoug  imports,      Digitized  by  vjuu^ ic 
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The  principal  imports  Ate  textile  fabrics,  dress,  kc,  4,598,682/.  ;  ftnd  food, 
drinks,  4c.,  8,817,828/.  in  1897. 

The  trade  of  the  Cape  (excluding  specie)  was  distributed  as  follows  during 
the  last  four  years : — 


- 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

United  King-  /  Imports  from 

8,877,682 

£ 

10,427,201 

£ 
12,807,382 

£ 
12,839,271 

dom         1  Exports  to  . 

18,862,658 

16,816,001 

16,404,464 

19,019,161 

British    Posj  Imports  from 

606,674 

786,684 

811,171 

888,233 

sessions      \  Exports  to  . 

66,110 

68,011 

86,686 

83,344 

Foreign          \  Imports  from 
Coontries  \  Exports  to  . 

1,816,889 

2,448,620 

4,816,636 

4,209,374 

287,770 

414,126 

460,788 

888,799 

The  yalue  of  the  imports  (of  merchandise)  and  exports  (colonial),  ex- 
cluding diamonds  sent  through  hj  post  office,  at  the  leading  ports  has  been 
as  follows  : — 


— 

Cape  Town 

Port 
Nolloth 

PortElia- 
beth 

East  London 

Mossel  Bay 

8,848,106 
8,804,897 
4,457,126 
8,672,887 
6,149,824 
11,819,159 

£ 

21,847 
246,728 

86,007 
218,468 

24,842 
800,788 

£ 
6,790,968 
2,020,467 
8,677,780 
1,921,894 
7,877,481 
1,949,878 

£ 
2,890,021 

755,899 
3,456,669 

861,486 
8,121,270 

817,868 

£ 
162,712 
146,268 
208,076 
181,138 
220,430 
146,702 

The  Talne  of  the  trade  (excluding  diamonds,  bullion,  and  specie)  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  during  five  years  is  returned  by  the  Board  of  Trade  as 
follows : — 


— 

1898 

1894 

1895        1        1896 

1897 

Imports  into  U.  K. 

from  Colony 
Exports  of  British 

produce  to  Colony 

£ 
4,799,748 
7,249,630 

£ 
4,801,521 
6,978,128 

£ 
4,709,269 
9,016,997 

£ 

4,460,817 

10,687,178 

£ 
4,196,741 
9,976,849 

y  Google 
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exports  of  British  produce  to  the  colony  comprised  mainly  apparel  and 
haberdashery,  of  the  value  of  1,579, 849Z.  ;  cotton  manufactures,  of  the  value 
of  797,925Z.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the  value  of  1,262,737/.  ; 
leather  and  saddlery,  630,490/.  ;  machinery  and  mill  work,  808,099/. 

Shipping  and  Havigation* 

The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  inwards  in  1897  was  1,093,  of 
2,694,370  tons  (743,  of  2)350,064  tons  British),  and  coastwise  1,278^  of 
3,725,831  tons;  the  number  cleared  outwards  was  J,  089,  of  2,709,795  tons 
(761  of  2,390,798  tons  British),  and  coastwise  1,278,   of  3,723,409  tons. 

Total  registered  shipping  of  colony,  January  1,  1898  : — Steamers,  24,  of 
3,112  tons  ;  sailing,  7,  of  528  tons ;  total,  81»  of  3,640  tons. 

Internal  Conunonications* 

There  are  over  8,000  miles  of  road  in  the  colony  proper.  There  were  lines 
of  Government  railwav  of  a  total  length  of  1,901  miles  in  the  colony  in 
Dec.  1897,  and  89  imder  construction.  There  are  also  359^  miles  of  private 
railwa)«  in  the  colony,  and  considerable  lengths  of  private  electric  tram- 
ways in  dlape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  and  Kimberley.  From  Kimberlevthe 
railway  is  carried  northward  to  Mafekintf,  and  thence  to  Buluwayo  by  a 
private  company.  The  line  from  Yrybui^g  to  Mafeking  (96  miles)  was 
constructed  by  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  and  is  worked  by 
the  Government  of  the  Golony  at  the  cost  of  the  Company.  Several 
extensions  have  been  contracted  for,  and  others  are  under  survey.  The 
capital  expended  on  Government  railways  to  the  end  of  1897  has  been 
19,328,155/.,  showing  a  cost  per  mile  of  10,165/.  The  gross  earnings  in 
1897  were  3,070,897/.,  and  expenses  1,898,816/.  The  number  of  passengers 
conveyed  in  1897  was  9,228,676,  and  tonnage  of  goods,  1,840,414  (of 
2,000  lbs.). 

The  number  of  post  offices  in  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1897  was  984  ; 
the  revenue  in  1897  amounting  to  481,117/.,  and  the  expenditure  on  whole 
postal  telegraph  service  to  429,844/.  The  total  number  of  letters  posted 
in  1897  was  19,484,524,  newspapers  9,168,960,  post  cards  688,796,  books 
and  sample  packets  1,991,520,  parcels  513,720. 

The  telegraphs  in  the  colony  comprised  6,609  miles  of  line,  with  426 
offices,  at  the  end  of  1897.  The  number  of  messages  sent  was  2,892,508  in 
1897.  The  telegraphs  were  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  Government, 
781  miles  of  line  having  been  taken  over  from  the  company  in  1878.  The 
revenue  in  1897  was  148,558/.  (exclusive  of  137,566/.,  the  value  of  Govern- 
ment  messages),  and  expenditure  182,586/. 

Banks. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  banks  under  trust  laws  in  the  colony  : 


Including  Head  Offices 

Ciroulation. 
Colony  only 

£  ~ 
615,820 
585,442i 
612,266 
762,409 
884,600 

Assets  and 

Ust  Dec 

Capital       [       Paid-up 

Reserve 

Liabilities. 
Colony  only 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

£ 
5,362,090 
5,362,090 
7,189,090 
7,289,090 
7,898,800 

£ 
1,555,953 
1,555,953 
2,882,003 
2,582,958 
2,985,308 

£ 

770,000 

815,000 

1,008,887 

1,090,700 

1,178,800 

£ 

9,668,086 

9,521,464 

11,^64,4M 

11,749,461 

12,685^866 

jifizedby  VJHJ 
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OTAfBtlCAL   AND   OtHER   BOOKS  OF   REI*ERENCE         l9l 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Measnres. 

The  coins  in  circulation  within  the  colony  arc  exclusively  British.  All 
aiu!ouiits  are  kept  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

The  standaitl  weights  and  measures  are  British,  but  the  following  old 
Dutch  measures  are  still  used : — Liquid  Measure :  Leaguer  =  about  128 
imperial  gallons ;  half  aum  =  15)  imperial  gallons ;  anker  =  7i  imperial 
gallons.     Capacity :  Muid  =  8  bushels. 

The  general  surface  measure  is  the  old  Amsterdam  Morgen,  reckoned 
equal  to  2*11654  acres  ;  1,000  Cape  lineal  feet  are  equal  to  1,038  British 
imperial  feet. 

Agenl-Oeneral  of  Cape  Colony  in  Oreal  Britain, — The  Hon.  Sir  David 
Tcnnant,  K.aM.Q. 

>S'«crrctory.— Spenser  Brydges  Todd,  C.M.G. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  the 

Cape  Colony. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annual  StAtement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Counlries  and 
British  Possessiona.    Imp.  4.    London. 

Blue-bcK>1c  on  Native  Affaira.    Annual.    Cape  Tuwn. 

The  various  Blue-books  and  Correspondence  relating  to  the  Cape  and  South  Africa 
generally,  published  at  intervals  by  the  Home  Oovemment. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Statistical  Register.    Annual.    Cape  Town. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Civil  Service  List,  edited  by  l&r  F.  Kilpin.  Annual.  Capo  Town. 

Re«ulU  of  Census  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hojje.  1891.  Report  of  Director 
Cajte  Town,  1892. 

Colonial  Office  List.    Annual.    LondiMi. 

Financial  Statement  for  18^)8-09.    Cape  Town,  1898. 

llliibtrated  Official  Handbook.  History,  Productions,  and  Resources  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  South  Africa.    By  J.  Noble.    London  and  Cape  Town,  1898. 

Prteis  of  the  Archives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope:  Journal,  1699-1782.  Bdited  by 
H  C.  V.  Leibbtandt.    Cape  Town,  1897. 

Rei*ort«  of  the  various  Government  Departments  foi  1897.    Cape  Town.  1898. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  Colonies  and  other  Possessions  of  the  United  King* 
dom.     Annral.    London. 

2*  NoN'Official  Publications. 

Argus  Annual  and  South  African  Directory  for  1896.    Cape  Town,  1896. 

Bnnen  (A.  S.  and  G.  G.),  Guide  to  South  Africa.    London,  1897. 

Brye^(J.),  impressions  of  South  Africa.    London,  1897. 

Briden.  (H.  A.),  The  Victorian  Era  in  South  Africa.    London,  1897. 

CampbeU  (C.  T.k  Britiab  South  AfHoa:  A  History  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  1795-1825.    London,  1897. 

ChalmerM  (R.),  A  History  of  Currency  in  the  British  Colonies.    London,  1893. 

Ferryman  (A.  F.  Mockler),  Imperial  AfHca.  Vol.  III.  British  South  Africa.  London, 
1898. 

Friiteh  (Dr.  Oust),  Dia  SUngeborenen  SUd-Afrika's  ethnographiach  und  anatowisch 
heschrieben.    4.    Bresiau,  1872. 

rols.    London,  1886. 
%,    London,  1881. 
ica.    Cambridge,  1899. 
London,  1896. 

ook  for  Africa.    London,  1898. 
olony,  Beehoanaland,  Natal  and  the  Trans- 

r  Ruling  it.    2  vohi.    London,  1887. 
I  vols.     London,  1895 

London,  1898. 
kpeTown,  1878. 
Concervant  L'Afrique.    Brussels.    1898. 

2  vols.    8.     London,  1893. 
itica.    8.    London,  1893. 
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Silver  (S.  W.),  Handbook  to  South  Africa,  inolading  the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  the 
Diamond  Fields,  Ac    8.    London,  1880. 

Statham  (P.  R.)t  Blaolcs,  Boers,  and  British.    London,  1881. 

Tkeal  (G.  M.).  History  of  South  Africa  1486-1872.    6  vols.    8.    London,  1888-93. 

Troltope  (Antliony),  South  Africa.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1878. 

Wallaee  (R.),  Farming  Industries  of  Cape  Colony.    8.    London,  1896. 

WUmot  (A  ).  The  Story  of  the  Expansion  of  South  AfHca.  2nd  edition.  Lotkdon, 
1897.— Book  of  South  AfHcan  Industries.  Cape  Town,  1892.— History  of  our  own  Times  In 
South  Africa.    2  vols.    London,  1898. 

Wor$/old  (W.  B.),  The  Story  of  South  Africa.    London,  189S. 

Younghuiband  (F.X  South  AlHca  of  Tonlay.    London,  1898. 

CEHTBAL  AFBIGA  (BBITISH). 

(Northern  Rhodesia.) 

British  Central  Africa  comprises  the  territory  north  of  the  Zambezi, 
bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by  the  Portuguese  possessions,  and  on  the  north 
by  German  East  Africa  and  the  Congo  Independent  State.  The  whole  of  this 
tract  of  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  Central  Africa  Protectorate  to  the 
sooth  and  west  of  Lake  Nyasa,  is  (under  the  name  of  Northern  Rhodesia)  in- 
cluded in  the  field  of  operations  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company.  [For 
boundaries  see  Statesman's  Year-Book  for  1898.]  Its  area  is  about 
251,000  square  miles  with  a  population  of  about  650,000.  There  are  about 
850  Europeans,  nearly  all  beinff  British  subjects.  The  region  lying  between 
the  Lakes  Nyasa,  Tanganyika,  Mweru,  and  EEingweolo,  is  divided  into  five  dis- 
tricts :  Chambezi,  Tanganyika,  Mweru,  Luapula,  and  Loangwa.  The  adminis- 
trative headauarters  have  hitherto  been  at  Blantyre,  in  the  Protectorate,  but 
are  about  to  be  transferred  to  a  central  position  on  the  Tanganyika  plateau 
The  most  important  centres  are  Fife,  the  station  of  the  African  Lakes  Cor- 
poration, and  Abercorn,  both  on  the  Stevenson  road  ;  but  each  of  the  districts 
contains  one  or  more  stations  for  collectors  and  police,  where  arms  and  am- 
mtmition  are  kept  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Imperial  Qovemment, 
police  work  in  Northern  Rhodesia  will  be  undertaken  by  the  armed  forces  <^ 
the  British  Central  Africa  Protectorate. 

The  northern  nlateau  is  stated  to  be  healthy.  It  is  open  and  well- 
watered  and  suitable  for  cattle.  Wheat  and  European  fruits  are  grown,  and 
the  fibre  plants  which  abound  in  the  region  provide  material  for  a  new  in- 
dustry which  promises  satisfactory  resulto.  Land  has  been  taken  up  for  ex- 
periments in  cofiTee  growing,  and  success,  as  in  the  Protectorate,  is  confidently 
expected.  Gold  has  been  found  in  the  south  of  this  region,  and  coal  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Nyasa  on  land  belonging  to  the  Company,  though  beyond  its 
sphere  of  administration. 

The  Stevenson  road  for  a  dibtance  of  140  miles  between  Lakes  Nyasa  and 
Tanganyika  has  recently  been  re-made.  External  communication  is  mainly 
by  steamers  on  Lake  Nyasa,  and  the  telegraph  line  which  has  been  continued 
from  Zomba  in  the  Protectorate  to  the  north  end  of  the  Lake  whence  it  is 
being  carried  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  along  the  western  shore  of  which  it  will  be 
continued. 

On  the  west  side  of  British  Central  AfHca  on  the  Upper  Zambezi  is  Barot- 
seland,  a  populous,  well-watered  region,  adapted  for  pasture,  or  for  the  culti- 
vation of  rice,  wheat,  oats,  cofiee,  or  rubber.  At  Lialui,  the  kins's  kraal,  the 
Company  has  a  Resident- Commissioner  (Major  R.  T.  Coryndon),  and  a 
monthly  postal  service  by  foot-runners  between  Lialui  and  Bulawayo  has  been 
organised.  There  are  five  French  Protestant  Mission  stations  in  biarotseland, 
the  liquor  traffic  is  interdicted,  and  the  slave  trade  has  been  suppressed. 
ReyreaerUativc  qf  ths  British  SoutA  Africa  Company  in  the  eastern  pari  nf 
Northern  Rhodesia, — Robert  £.  Codrington. 
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CEHTBAL  AFBICA  PROTECTORATE  (BRITISH). 

The  British  Central  Africa  Protectorate,  constittited  as  such  on  May  14, 
1891,  lies  along  the  southern  and  western  shores  of  Lake  Nyasa,  and  extends 
towards  the  ZambezL  It  is  administered  under  the  Foregn  Office  by  H.M. 
Conunissioner,  the  cost  of  administration  being  met  by  a  grant  in  aid  from 
the  Imperial  Government  supplemented  by  the  local  revenue.  The  area  of 
the  Protectorate  is  42,217  square  miles,  divided  into  twelve  districts, 
in  each  of  which  are  two  or  more  administrative  officials.  In  1897  the  popula- 
tion consisted  of  800  Europeans  (260  British),  263  Indians,  and  844,995 
natives,  the  native  population  being  estimated  from  the  number  of  huts 
according  to  the  collectora'  returns,  three  persons  being  counted  to  each  hut. 
The  chief  town  is  Blantyre,  in  the  Shir^  Highlands,  with  a  population  of 
about  100  Europeans  and  6,000  natives.  In  the  same  region,  or  on  the  Shir^ 
river,  are  Zomba  (the  seat  of  the  Administration),  Chiromo,  Port  Herald, 
Chikwawa,  Katunga,  Fort  Anderson,  Fort  Lister,  Mmmbi,  Liwonde,  Fort 
Sharps,  and  other  settlements ;  on  Lake  Nyasa  are  Fort  Johnston,  Fort 
Maxpiire,  Livingstonia,  Rifu,  Eotakota,  Bandawe,  Nkata,  Likoma,  Deep  Bay, 
and  Karonga.  The  Shir^  provinoe  contains  most  of  the  European  population 
of  the  Protectorate.  Good  roads  are  being  made  in  all  directions,  and  life 
and  property  are  safe.  Six  missionary  societies  are  at  work.  The  climate, 
though  not  salubrious  for  Europ^  settlera  in  general,  is  healthier  than  the 
greater  part  of  tropical  Africa.  Within  the  Shir^  province  coffee  planting  has 
been  greatly  extended  within  the  last  few  yean,  about  2,000  acres  having 
been  clearea  and  planted  in  the  year  1896-97.  The  crop  for  1897  is  estimated 
at  over  400  tons.  Rice  is  grown  to  perfection,  and  the  cultivation  of  wheat, 
recently  introduced,  promises  to  be  sucoessful.  Oats  and  barley  thrive  on  the 
uplands,  where  Merino  sheep  and  Natal  ponies  seem  also  likely  to  prosper, 
l^e  trade  ports  are  Port  Herald  and  Chiromo  (Lower  Shir^),  and  Kotakota 
(lAke  Nyasa).  The  trade  for  the  year  ended  March  81,  1897,  was :  Imports, 
78,6552. ;  exports,  28,2992.  ;  1898,  imports,  86,4282.  ;  exports,  27,4372.  The 
chief  imports  were  cotton  goods,  machinery,  provisions,  hardware,  and  agri- 
cultural implements;  the  chief  exports,  ivory  and  coffee  ($22,4022.).  The 
revenue  for  1897-98  amounted  to  24,5882.  (8,9662.  from  customs);  the 
expenditure  to  65,7152. 

The  armed  force  necessary  to  maintain  order  and  to  check  the  slave  trade 
consists  of  a  corps  of  185  Sikhs  from  the  Indian  Army,  and  800  native  trained 
troops.  There  are  also  200  district  police.  This  force  has  English  officera 
and  Sikh  and  native  non-commissioned  officers.  An  armament  of  artillery, 
with  mountain  guns,  has  been  supplied  by  the  Imperial  Government.     There 
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between  the  Britisli  and  German  spheres  from  the  mouth  of  the  Songwe  on 
Lake  Nyasa  to  the  entrance  of  the  Kiver  Kilambo  on  Tanganyika. 

There  are  20  post  offices.  A  telegraph  line  through  the  Protectorate  to 
Tanganyika  is  being  constructed  by  the  African  Trans-Continental  Telegraph 
Company.  The  line  opened  connects  Fort  Johnston,  Zomba.and  Blantyre 
with  Tete,  Salisbury,  and  Cape  Town.  There  is  a  system  of  telephones  con- 
necting the  Residency  with  the  headquarters  camp,  and  also  connecting 
Zomba,  Blantyre,  and  liwonde  by  means  of  the  Telegraph  Company's  wire. 

E»  M»   Commissioner  and  Consul-  General.  — Alfred  Sharpe,  C.  B. 

RRFEREKCE8. 

Foreign  Office  Reports  on  British  Central  Africa  (including  Report  for  1807),  and  Annual 
Report  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company. 

British  South  Africa  Company's  Report  for  1896-97.    London,  1898. 

Bertrand  (A.>,  An  Pays  des  Ba-rotsi.    Paris,  1898. 

Bryden  (H.  A.),  Gun  and  Camera  in  Southern  Africa.    8.    London,  1898. 

Bmhanan  (J.),  The  Industrial  Development  of  Nyasaland.  Qeoifraphieal  Journal, 
Yol.  L,  1898. 

Coillmrd  (F.),  Sur  le  Haut  Zamb^e.  Paris,  1897.  [Bng.  Trans.  On  the  Threshold  of 
Central  Africa.    Missionary  Work.    London,1897.] 

Decle  (L.),  Three  Years  in  Savage  Africa.    London,  1897. 

Foa  (E.),  Du  Cap  au  Lac  Nyasse.    Paris,  1897. 

FotherUtgham  (L.  M.X  Adventures  in  Nyassaland.    8.    London,  1891. 

Oibhoiu  (A  St.  H.),  A  Journey  in  the  Marotse  and  Mashilcolumbwe  Countries.— i{e<<2 
(P.  C),  A  Journey  up  the  Machiti. —fierframi  (A.),  From  the  Machili  to  LialuL  Three  papers 
in  the  Oeograghiedl  Jowmal^  Vol.  IZ.,  No.  2  (February,  1897).    London. 

Hore  (E.  C),  Tanganyika :  Eleven  Years  in  Central  Africa.    2nd  ed.    8.    London,  1892. 

Johmton  (Sir  H.  H.),  British  Central  Africa.    4.    London,  1897. 

Johntton  (Sir  Harry),  The  Colonisation  of  Africa.    Cambridge.  1899. 

KeUie  (J.  Scott),  The  Partition  of  Africa.    2nd  edition.    London,  1895. 

Jfoncy  (R.  I.)  and  Bmith  (S.  K.),  Explorations  in  the  Coontzy  West  of  Lake  Nyasa. 
OMgraphieal  ./ottrfMO,  VoL  X.  (August,  1897).    London. 

Moore  (J.  B.  S.),  The  Physiofinnphical  'Aspects  .of  the  Nyasa  and  Tanganyika  Districts. 
Oeographiedl  Journal,  Vol.  X.  (September,  1897.)    London. 

OrtroM  (F.  Van),  Conventions  Internationales  Concemant  1' Afriqae.    Brussels,  1898. 

BanMn  CD.  J.),  The  Zambezi  Basin  and  NyasaUind.    8.    London,  1893. 

8elater  (Lieut  B.  LA  Routes  in  Nyasaland.    Geographical  Journal,  Vol.  IL,  189S. 

Sekweif^furth  iO.\,  Three  Years'  Travel  and  Adventure  in  the  Unexplored  Regions  of 
Central  Africa,  1868-71.    [English  Translation  1^  Miss  B.  E.  Frewer.]    London,  1878. 

White  (A.  Silya),  The  Development  of  Africa.    London,  1890. 


EAST  APBICA  (BBITISH). 

British  East  Africa  consists  of  a  large  area  on  the  mainland  (inclnding 
the  East  Africa  Protectorate  and  the  Uganda  Protectorate),  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  Foreign  Offic^  together  with  the  Islands  of  Zanzibar 
and  Pemba,  still  governed  through  their  Arab  Sultan. 

By  the  Anglo-German  Agreements  of  November  1,  1886,  and  July  1, 
1890,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  territory  extends  in  a  north-west 
direction  from  the  north  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  River  Umba,  going  round 
by  the  north  of  Kilimanjaro,  to  where  the  1st  parallel  of  S.  latitude  cuts 
liake  Victoria.  Thence  across  the  lake  and  westwards  on  the  same  parallel  to  tiie 
boundary  of  the  Ck)ngo  Free  State.  To  the  north  and  east,  the  British  sphere 
(which  merges  indefinitely  with  the  old  Sudan  Provinces  of  Egypt)  is  bounded, 
according  to  the  Anglo-Italian  agreement  of  1891,  by  the  Juba  river  up  to 
6"*  N.  latitude  ;  by  that  parallel  as  far  as  85*"  E.  longitude ;  and  by  that 
meridian  northwards  as  far  as  the  Blue  Nile.  It  is  conterminous  with  the 
Italian  sphere  of  influence  and  with  Abyssinia  as  far  as  the  confines  of  i^gypt 
To  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  Congo  Free  State,  the  line  of  partition  being 
80*  E.  longitude,  northwards  to  the  Nile  Congo  watershed,  which  then  be- 
comes the  frontier  as  far  as  the  northernmost  point  oltit^^f  ^{ate  (the  source  of 
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the  Mbomn).  North  of  this  the  British  sphere  has  at  present  no  western  delimi- 
tation and  debouches  on  the  independent  Mohammedan  states  of  that  region. 
The  total  area  thus  embraced  probably  extends  to  over  1,000,000  square  miles. 
Treaties  have  been  made  with  almost  all  the  native  chiefs  between  the 
coast  and  the  Albert  Nyanza,  and  with  the  Somali  tribes  occupying  the 
interior  between  the  Juba  and  Tana,  whereby  commercial  access  to  the  Galla 
country  is  now  opened. 

In  1886  the  douiinions  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  were  delimited,  and  were 
recognised  as  including  a  continuous  strip  of  coast,  ten  miles  in  depth,  reaching 
from  Cape  Delgado  to  Kipini  on  the  Ozi  River.  Outside  this  tract,  it  was 
agreed  that  Germany  should  have  as  a  sphere  of  influence  the  country  stretching 
inland  from  the  river  Rovuma  northwards  to  the  Umba  River ;  England's  sphere 
of  influence  extending  northward  from  the  Umba.  Northwards  of  Kipini  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar  retained  several  stations  where  he  had  hitherto  kept  garri- 
sons, viz.,  Lamu,  Kismayu,  Brava,  Merka,  Mogadischo,  Warsheikh.  Of 
these,  however,  the  last  four  were  ceded  to  Italy  on  August  26,  1892,  and  the 
Italian  Government  took  over  their  administration  on  September  26,  1893. 
The  German  East  African  Association,  in  virtue  of  a  concession  signed  in  May 
1888,  acquired  the  right  to  administer  the  Mrima  or  mainland  (including  the 
customs  of  the  Sultan's  ports)  from  the  Rovuma  to  the  Umba  River  on  the 
north,  the  Sultan  of  2^nzibar  being  subsequently  paid  the  sum  of  4,000,000 
marks  in  return  for  the  cession  by  mm  of  all  his  rights  to  and  on  the  coast- line 
which  thus  became  an  integral  part  of  the  German  sphere  or,  as  it  is  now  called, 
German  East  Africa.  The  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company  acquired  the 
right  to  administer  the  coast  fh>m  the  Umba  to  Kipini  for  fiftv  years,  on  con- 
dition of  an  annual  payment  to  the  Sultan  ;  and  in  1889  further  acquired  the 
ports  and  islands  (including  Lamu,  Manda,  and  Patta)  to  the  north  of  the 
Tana.  A  further  settlement  of  territorial  questions  in  1890  conferred  on  England 
the  protectorate  of  Zanzibar,  including  the  island  of  Pemba,  and  left  to  British 
influence  the  territory  from  the  Umui  north  to  the  Juba  River,  including  the 
territory  oi  Witu,  wmch  was  for  a  time  placed  under  the  control  of  the  British 
East  Africa  Company. 

By  the  end  of  1892  the  Company  had  occupied  the  country  as  far  as 
Uganda,  and  between  that  and  Lake  Albert  Edward  and  the  River  Semliki. 
By  arrangement  with  the  Government  the  Company  retired  from  Uganda  at 
the  end  of  March  1898,  and  on  June  19,  1894,  a  British  Protectorate  was 
declared  over  Uj;uida  proper.  On  Julv  81,  1893,  the  Company  withdrew 
from  the  admmistration  of  Witu,  which  was  temporarily  placed  under  the 
admiidstration  of  the  Sultan.  On  June  15,  1895,  a  British  Protectorate  was 
proclaimed  over  the  territories  lying  between  and  not  hitherto  included  within 
the  Protectorates  of  Zanzibar,  Witu  and  Uganda  proper,  and  the  whole  of  this 
re^^on  has  since  been  divided,  for  administrative  ^rposes,  into  two  districts 
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capital  Mombasa ;  (2)  Ukamba,  capital  Machakos ;  (8)  Tana-land,  including 
mtu,  capital  Lama ;  (4)  Juba-land,  capital  Kismayn  A  large  portion  of 
the  Protectorate  is,  however,  still  unorganised.  The  total  population  is 
estimated  at  2,500,000,  including  13,500  Asiatics  and  890  Europeans  and 
Eurasians.  Mombasa  (24,700)  is  the  capital  of  the  whole  Protectorate  and 
has  a  fine  harbour  which  has  been  mucn  improved  by  the  construction  of 
Jetties  and  other  works.  It  is  connected  with  Zanzibar  by  a  submarine  cable, 
and  with  Lamu  by  a  telegraph  line  vid  Golbanti  (Tana  iUver) ;  the  length  of 
line  within  the  Protectorate  was,  in  1897,  140  miles.  The  princijpal  other 
ports  are  Lamu  and  Kismayu  towards  the  north,  and  Yanga  and  Takaungu 
towards  the  south.  A  railway  is  in  course  of  construction  towards  Lake 
Victoria,  Uganda,  and  a  telegraph  line  along  the  railway.  In  Februaiy,  1899, 
about  260  miles  of  railway  were  completed. 

The  revenue  for  the  year  1896-97  amounted  to  39,186Z.,  and  for  1897-98 
to  48,8412.  The  imports  for  the  year  1896-97  were  valued  at  8,925,597 
rupees,  and  for  1897-98  at  4,464,827  rupees ;  exports  in  1896-97  at  1,172,026 
rupees,  and  for  1897-98  at  1,087,266  rupees.  Shipping  entered,  1897-98, 
196,680  tons.  On  June  SO,  1892,  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  withdrew  hia 
reserves  under  the  Berlin  Act,  thereby  placing  all  his  dominions  within  the 
Free  Zone.  At  the  mainland  ports  5  per  cent  imi>ort  duty  is  levied  under 
the  Brussels  Act.  The  principal  exports  are  ivoiy,  india-rubber,  cattle  and 
goats,  grain,  copra,  gum-copal,  hides  and  horns,  ie.  The  imports  are  Man- 
chester goods,  BomMV  cloth,  brass,  wire,  beads,  provisions,  &c.  Mangrove- 
logs  (bonties)  for  building  purposes  are  imported  at  Mombasa  from  other  parts 
of  the  coast  Trade  is  at  present  principally  in  the  hands  of  East  Indian 
merchants  (Banians). 

The  Masai,  who  have  given  some  trouble  to  caravans  in  the  interior,  seem 
likely,  in  future,  to  respect  the  British  authority.  The  higher  plateaux  are 
largely  covered  with  nch  grass,  and  are  considered  particularly  favourable 
for  ranching  operations. 

Commissumer  and  CoTuul-Oeneral.Sii  jLTthva  H.  Hardinge,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B.  * 

Sub-Commissioner  at  Mombasa, — C.  H.  Craufurd. 

THE  UGANDA  PROTECTORATE. 

In  July,  1896,  this  Protectorate  was  extended  so  as  to  include  in  addition 
to  Usancfa  proper,  Unyoro,  and  other  countries  to  the  west  as  tar  as  the 
bounoary  of  the  British  sphere  {see  above),  as  well  as  Usoga  to  the  east  The 
Protectorate  is  administered  by  a  Commissioner,  but  the  infant  son  of  King 
Mwanga  nominally  reigns  in  UfAuda  proper.  Order  is  maintained  by  means  of 
a  trained  force  of  Sudanese.  Regular  criminal  courts  have  been  established, 
and  there  is  a  kind  of  native  puirliament  Roads  have  been  made  since 
the  British  occupation,  but  outside  trade  will  be  impossible  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  railway,  the  construction  of  which  from  the  coast  was  begun  in 
the  latter  part  of  1895.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile  and  coffee  is  thought 
likely  to  succeed.  The  natives  show  much  skill  in  iron-working,  pott^, 
&c  The  capital  is  Mengo,  close  to  which  is  the  British  fort  Kampala.  The 
Commissioner  resides  at  Port  Alice  on  the  Victoria  Kyanza.  Ugove  Bay, 
on  the  east  shore  of  the  lake,  is  to  be  the  terminus  of  the  railway.  Forts 
have  been  established  in  Unyoro  and  other  districts  on  the  borders  of 
Uganda. 

Both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  have  made  many 
converts.     For  the  last  two  years  Uganda  has  been  in  a  state  of  diaorganisa* 
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The  imports  (excIuuTe  of  Goyernment  imports)  in  1896  amoonted  to 
222,006  raphes,  and  the  exports  to  244,728  mpees. 

Commissioner  and  Consul-OsHeral, — E.  J.  L  Berkeley,  C.B. 

ZANZIBAR  PROTECTORATE. 

Sultan  and  Ooveniment 

The  Sultan,  or  more  correctly,  the  Seyyid,  Hamoud  bin  Mahomed  bin 
Said,  abont  44  years  of  age,  nephew  of  the  late  Saltans  Ali,  Khalifa  and 
Boighash,  succeeded  to  the  Sultanate  on  the  death  of  Seyyid  Hamed  bin 
Thwain  on  August  27,  1896.  He  was  one  of  two  claimants,  and  was 
selected  by  the  British  Government  as  being  the  most  fitting. 

Zanzibar  dominions  were  gradually  acquired  by  the  Imams  of  Muscat  at 
various  dates  between  the  years  1698  and  1807,  psitly  bv  conquest  from  the 
Portuguese  and  partly  from  native  chiefs.  They  were  held  as  an  appanage  of 
Muscat  until  the  death  of  Sey^d  Said,  when,  on  a  dispute  as  to  the  succession 
arising  between  Sey^d  Thwain,  of  Muscat,  uncle  of  the  present  Sultan  of  Zan- 
zibar, and  Seyyid  Majid,  of  Zanzibar  (both  being  sons  of  Seyyid  Said),  the  domin- 
ions in  Africa  were  nuule  independent  of  the  present  State,  and  confirmed  under 
Majid  by  an  arbitration  of  Lord  Canning  (dated  1861),  then  Governor-General 
of  India.  Besides  the  islands  of  Zanzibar,  Pemba,  and  smaller  islands,  the 
Sultan's  authority  nominally  extended  along  the  coasts  and  indefinitely  inland, 
from  Warsheikh,  in  8**  K.  fat,  to  Tunghi  Bay,  in  10"  42'  S.  bit,  his  influ- 
ence, however,  being  exercised  but  a  little  way  from  the  coast,  except  along 
a  few  trade  routes.  As  mentioned  above,  the  Sultan's  dominions  wera 
gradually  restricted  in  area  between  the  years  1886  and  1890,  until  they 
finally  included  only  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba. 

In  October  1891,  a  regular  Government  was  formed  for  Zanzibar,  of  which 
Sir  L.  Mathews  is  Prime  Minister.  All  accounts  are  now  kept  in  English 
and  Arabic,  and  are  always  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Britidi  Consul- 
General,  and  no  new  undertakings  or  additional  expenditure  can  be  incurred 
without  his  consent  On  February  1,  1892,  Zanzibar  was  declared  a  free  port, 
but  Uie  importation  of  spirits,  arms,  powder,  and  mineral  oils  remains  suDJect 
to  regulation. 

Area,  Population,  Beligion. 

The  island  of  Zanzibar  has  an  area  of  640  sc^uare  miles,  and  Pemba  880 
squaro  miles.  The  population  of  the  island  is  estimated  at  150,000,  and  that 
of  the  island  of  Pemba  at  50,000.  There  is  a  considerable  foreign  population, 
mostly  enga^  in  trading.  There  are  about  50  Englishmen,  50  (jiermans, 
a  few  Amencans,  Frenchmen,  Italians,  Greeks,  and  Roumanians,  the  two 
latter  nationalities  being  under  British  protection.  There  are  also  about  7, 000 
British  Indian  subjects,  through  whose  hands  almost  the  whole  trede  of 
7^n"^y  and  of  East  Africa  passes,  directly  or  indirectly.  The  town  of 
Zanzibar  has  a  population  estimated  at  80,000. 

Mohammedanism  is  the  religion  of  the  country,  most  of  the  natives  of  the 
coast  and  islands  being  Sunnis  of  the  Shafi  school,  though  many  are  heathen  ; 
while  the  Sultan  and  his  relatives  are  schismatics  of  the  Ibadhi  sect 
There  are  Christian  missions  (Church  of  England,  Wesleyan,  Independent 
and  Roman  Catholic)  on  the  island  and  far  into  the  mainland. 

There  is  a  French  hospital  at  Zanzibar,  attended  by  French  sisters  of 
meroy,  and  a  hospital  at  the  Universities  Mission.  Sir  Tharia  Topan's 
hospital  for  Indians  is  now  completed,  but  is  not  yet  in  use. 

Jnstioe. 

Justice  among  the  Sultan's  subjects  is  administered  by  various  *  Kazis,' 
with  an  appeal  to  U.H. ;  among  Europeana  by  theu^.^c^^n^i^\5^  cases  in 
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which  they  are  the  accused  or  defendants.  By  a  declaration  signed  December  16, 
1892,  the  Sultan  has  delected  to  the  British  Agent  and  Consul -General  his 
right  to  try  all  cases  in  which  a  British  subject  is  plaintiff  or  accuser,  and  the 
defendant  or  accused  is  a  Zanzibar  subject  or  the  subject  of  a  non-Christian 
state  without  a  treaty.  The  British  Court  has  also  jurisdiction  over  all  slaves 
originally  freed  by  her  Migesty's  Agent  and  Consul  General,  but  as  the  legal 
status  of  slavery  was  abolished  on  the  6th  April,  1897,  the  relations  between 
master  and  slave  are  no  longer  recognised  by  the  Tribunals.  Most  of  the  civil 
cases  are  brought  into  the  British  Court,  m>m  which  there  is  an  appeal  to 
the  Bombay  High  Court  To  it  also  pertains  admiralty  jurisdiction  with 
reference  to  the  slave  trade,  and  it  is  a  naval  prize  court,  by  virtue  of 
the  Zanzibar  (Prize)  Order  in  Council,  1888. 

Finance  and  Conunerce. 

The  revenue  of  the  Sultan  was  mainly  derived  from  customs  dues  and  taxes 
on  produce,  chiefly  cloves.  Under  the  new  arrangement  with  England  the 
Sultan's  privy  purse,  which  will  be  kept  separate  from  the  general  revenue 
of  the  country,  has  been  fixed  at  about  120,000  rupees  annually,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  revenue  will  be  devoted  to  the  charges  for  police,  harbour 
improvements,  and  public  works.  All  the  public  expenditure  must  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  Sultan  and  the  British  Agent  and  Consul-General. 

There  is  a  regular  army  of  about  900  men,  including  police,  under  the 
command  of  General  Raikes. 

In  1896  the  imports  amounted  to  1,275, 470Z.,  and  in  1897  to  1,899,078Z.; 
in  1896  the  exports  amounted  to  1,158,806^,  and  in  1897  to  1,189,668^. 
The  figures  include  the  trade  between  the  port  of  Zanzibar  and  other  ports  in 
the  Sultan's  dominions.  The  chief  imports  and  exports  and  distribution  of 
trade  were  as  follows  in  the  last  two  years : — 
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Imports 
(18%) 

Imports 
0897) 

Exports 
(1896) 

Exports 
0897) 

Cloves      . 

Rice 

Piece  goods 

Ivory 

Coal 

Copra,  &c. 

Groceries 

Rubber      . 

85,695 
85,293 
349,484 
126,429 
63,167 
37,734 
54,961 
16,609 

91,942 

103,410 

346,451 

108,592 

70,428 

42,933 

64,353 

31,028 

102,045 

59,788 

336,299 

127,109 

64,802 

17,569 

£ 

92,416 

62,098 

322.741 

134,007 

65,814 

29,470 

From  or  to — 
United  Kingdom 
British  India    . 
British  East  Africa 
Germany  . 
German  East  Africa 
France 
Zanzibar  and  Pemba 

118,022 

385,537 
45,016 
64,597 

202,813 
17,566 

184,331 

159,894 

401,263 
48,548 
91,726 

227,029 
25,341 

143,687 

129,199 

118,739 

111,946 

41,647 

418,492 

78,256 

67,424 

162,422 
97,808 

106,267 
84,591 

412,209 
76,341 
81,161 

In  the  year  1897,  150  vessels  of  245,868  tons  (otiier  than  coasting  vessels) 
entered  the  port,  including  48  vewels  of  75,089  ton|ti8y^i|i^^,j^n^ 
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There  is  a  special  coinage  issued  under  the  Sultan's  authority,  of  which  the 
Maria  Theresa  doUar  is  the  unit ;  but  the  British  Indian  rupee  is  the  coin 
now  universaUy  current,  though  in  all  business  transactions  the  dollar  is  the 
standard  of  value.  The  dollar  has  a  fixed  value  of  2  rupees  2  annas,  and  the 
rupee  is  worth  47  cents. 

i^ri^wA  w^pmUan<i  C<m«u^(7mimiZ. --Sir  Arthur  H.  Hardinge,  E.a  M.  G. ,,  G.  B. 

Ciwwi*/.— Basil  Cave,  C.R 

Jikii^— Walter  B.  Cracknall,  O.M.O.    Asaidant  Judge,— Y,  J.  Collinson. 

Ftce-CoMMiZf.— y.  K.  Kestell-Comish,  D.  MacLennan,  H.  C.  C.  Dundas. 

yiee-Conml  at  Pemba,—D,  R.  O'SuUivan. 
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HATnEUTIUS. 
Constitution  and  Oovernment. 

Tht  goTemment  of  the  British  Colony  of  Mauritius,  with  its  dependencies, 
Rodrignes,  Di^o  Garcia,  and  the  Seychelles  Islands,  is  vested  in  a  Governor, 
aided  bv  an  Executive  Council,  of  which  the  officer  in  command  of  Her 
Majesty  8  troops,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Procureur-General,  the  Receiver- 
General,  and  the  Auditor-General,  and  two  elected  members  of  the  Council  of 
Government  are  ex-officio  members.  There  is  also  a  Council  of  Government, 
consisting  of  the  Governor  and  twenty -seven  members,  ten  bein^  elected,  eight 
ex-officio,  and  nine  nominated  by  the  Governor.  The  official  councillors 
comprise  the  five  Executive  members,  the  Collector  of  Customs,  the  Protector 
of  Immigrants,  and  the  Surveyor-General.  The  constitution  was  altered  by 
letters  patent  dated  September  16,  1885,  which  introduced  an  elective  element 
into  the  Legislature.  Under  a  moderate  franchise  ten  members  are  now 
elected,  one  for  each  of  the  following  districts : — Moka,  Plaines  Wilhems, 
Grand  Port,  Flacq,  Savanne,  Riviere  Noire,  Pamplemousses,  Riviere  du 
Rempart ;  and  two  for  Port  Louis. 

Governor  qf  MawrUiu8,—%\x  Charles  Bruce,  K.C.M.G.  The  Governor  has 
a  salary  of  5,0002.,  and  the  Colonial  Secretary  13,500  rupees  per  annum. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  island  of  Mauritius,  lying  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  500  miles  east  of 
Madagascar,  comprises  an  area  of  705  English  square  mUes.  The  following 
were  the  numbers  of  the  population,  according  to  tne  census  taken  in  1891  : — 


— 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Total  of  resident  population 

Military  in  Port  Louis  and  elsewhere  . 

Crews  of  mercantile  shipping 

Total  of  population 

206,088 
721 
844 

164,550 
2 

870,588     I 
721     1 
846 

207,108 

164,552 

371,655 

The  estimated  population  at  the  end  of  1897,  was : — General  population, 
117,814  ;  Indian,  260,542 ;  total,  377,856.  Two-thirds  of  the  population 
consists  of  natives  of  African  race,  Chinese,  mixed  races,  and  wmtes.  The 
number  of  Chinese  was  estimated  at  8,889  on  January  1,  1898.  The  birth- 
rate of  1897  was  35*5  per  1,000,  and  death-rate  29*5.  Immigrants  in  1897, 
426 ;  departures,  917.  The  capital  of  the  colony.  Port  Louis,  had,  with 
its  suburbs,  an  estimated  population  of  55,645  in  1897. 

According  to  the  census  of  1891  there  were  209,079  Hindoos,  115,488  Roman 
Catholics,  34,763  Mahometans,  and  7,307  Protestants.  State  aid  is  granted  to 
both  Churches,  the  Roman  Catholics  receiving  102,520  rupees  in  1897,  and 
the  Protestants  41,116  rupees  ;  the  Indians  are  mostly  Hindoos. 

Primary  education  is  conducted  partly  in  government,  and  partly  in  State- 
aided  schools,  180  in  1897.  The  total  government  expenditure  on  education 
in  1897,  including  the  Royal  Collefi;e,  was  473,365  rupees.  In  1897  the 
average  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  in  primary  schools  was  19,287,  and  the 
average  attendance  12,204.  At  the  Royal  College  in  1897  the  attendance  was 
207,  and  at  the  Royal  College  schools,  222. 

The  total  number  of  convictions  9X  th©  inferior  courts  in  1897  WW  24,599, 
and  at  the  Supreme  Court,  48,  ^  9' '^^^  ^^  >^uug ic 
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Finance,  Defence,  Commerce. 

The  revenne  and  expenditnre  of  the  colony  for  five  years  were  : — 


- 

1803 

1804 

1806 

1806 

1807         ! 

1 

Beyenae . 
1  Expenditure   . 

Rupees 
8,103,922 
7,872,096 

Rupees 
8,534,427 
8,687,039 

Rupees 
8,273,622 
8,488,736 

Rupees 
8,849,181 
8,644,736 

Ru]>ees      i 
7,996,706 
8,626,798  j 

The  principal  sources  of  revenue  in  1897  were  :  customs  dues,  2,769,889 
rupees ;  licences  and  permits,  2,377,961  rupees;  railway  traffic,  1,712,322 
rupees. 

The  whole  debenture  debt  of  the  colony  on  December  31,  1897,  was  • — 
Government  Debenture  Inscribed  Stock  Debt,  1,236,489/.  Poor  Law  Com- 
mission, 1,0002. 

The  municipal  debt  of  Port  Louis  was  132.300/.  sterling  and  277,049 
rupees. 

The  harbour  of  Port  Louis  is  defended  by  Fort  Adelaide  and  Fort  George. 
The  troops  in  the  colony  at  the  beginning  of  1898  numbered  1,078.  The  total 
military  expenditure  for  1897  was  78,668/.,  of  which  22,806/.  was  paid  by 
the  colony. 

The  declared  value  ^  of  the  total  imports  and  exports  of  the  colony  (ex- 
clodve  of  specie  and  bullion)  was  as  follows  in  each  of  the  last  five  years  : — 


Year 

<             Total  IinporU 

Total  ExporU 

1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 

Rupees 
18,899,939 
21,096,011 
20,126,402 
22,980,586 
18,948,238 

Rupees 
22,176,486 
81,228,619 
27,247,636 
33,544,174 
28,192,676 

1  The  values  of  imports  and  exports  are  declared  by  importers  aud  exporters,  both  beiug 
ezelariTe  of  cbaiges  and  of  exchange.  They  are  given  in  rupees  at  Uie  value  of  2$.  per 
nipee.  The  eoontriea  where  the  goods  are  shipped  are  taken  as  the  countries  of  origin,  un- 
less the  goods  themselTes  or  the  bills  of  lading  and  invoices  show  a  different  origin,  in 
which  ease  the  coiintry  so  disclosed  is  declared  in  the  bill  of  entry. 

Imports  from  United  Kingdom,  8,750,780  rupees  ;  exports  to  United 
Einjgbm,  452,696  rupees. 

The  exports  from  the  colony  comprise,  as  staple  article,  unrefined  sugar, 
22,327,660  rupees  in  1897  ;  rum,  67,370  rupees ;  vanQla,  136,620  rupees  ; 
aloe  fibre,  242,507  rupees ;  oil,  coco-nut,  33,760  rupees.  A  large  portion  of 
the  trade  is  with  the  British  colonies  of  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  India. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Mauritius  with  the  United  Kingdom  is 
shown  in  the  subjoined  table,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Ketums, 
for  each  of  the  last  five  years : — 


1803 


250,407 


Imports  IhMn  Manrltiasinto  U.  K. 
Exports  of  British   Prodnoe  to 

Manritius ,  305,610 


1604 

1805 

1606 

1807 

224,350 
278,603 

£ 
07,705 

235,835 

£ 
67,502 

306,081 

£ 
04,548 

284,862 
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The  chief  articles  of  import  from  Mauritius  iuto  the  United  Kingdom  are 
unrefined  sugar,  the  value  being  154,5682.  in  1894  ;  16,781Z.  in  1896;  20,9061. 
in  1897  ;  drugs,  30,5892.  in  1896  ;  50,7802.  in  1897  ;  hemp  and  other  fibres, 
21,7672.  in  1895;  15,1072.  in  1896  ;  12,6072.  in  1897.  The  British  exports 
to  Mauritius  in  1897  consisted  principally  of  cotton  goods,  value  69,8232.  ; 
coal,  28,6472.  ;  machinery,  16,6482.  ;  iron,  24,0152. ;  manure,  25,8652.  ; 
apparel  and  haberdashery,  13,8742. ;  beer  and  ale,  8,8092. 

Shipping  and  Commnnioations. 

The  registered  shipping  in  1897  consisted  of  64  sailing  vessels  of  7,159 
tons  (net),  and  4  steamers  of  131  tons  ;  total,  68  vessels  of  7,290  tons. 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  in  1897  was  882  of  828,708  tons,  and 
cleared  342  of  338,683  tons. 

The  colony  has  two  lines  of  railways  with  two  branches,  of  a  total  length 
of  105  miles,  the  revenue  ^m  which  in  1897  was  1,712,822  rupees,  and 
expenditure  1,166,439  rupees. 

There  exists  a  complete  system  of  telegraphs  throughout  the  island  of 
Mauritius,  and  a  telegraph  cable  from  Zanzibar  to  the  Seychelles  and  thenoe 
to  Mauritius.  The  number  of  letters,  postcards,  and  newspapers  which 
passed  through  the  post  office  in  1897  was  2,698,175. 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Heasnres. 

The  standard  coin  of  Mauritius  is  the  Indian  rupee,  with  its  subdivisions. 
All  accounts  are  kept  in  rupees. 
The  metric  system  is  in  force. 

Dependencies. 

Seychelles.— Population,  according  to  census  of  1891,  16,440  (8,802 
males,  8,188  females).  Revenue  1897,  296,171  rupees  ;  expenditure,  259,056 
j  rupees;  imports,  1,122,411  rupees;  exports,  1,508,701  rupees.  Principal 
"*  exports  :  coco-nut  oil,  soap,  vanilla,  tortoisesheU,  coffee,  and  cacao.  Ships 
entered  1897,  61,  including  10  men-of-war.  There  are  28  schools,  with  2,332 
pupils.  Grants  in  aid  8,000  rupees.  AdminUtralor :  H.  Cockbum 
Stewart,  C.M.G. 

RoDRiovES  (under  a  Magistrate). — 18  miles  long,  7  broad.     Popalatioii 
(census  1891)  2,068  (1,154  males,  914  females) ;  estimated  population  in  1897, 
^  2,772 ;  revenue,   1897,  8,007  rupees ;   expenditure,  28,502  rupees ;  imports 
nftft7V    06.26.^  rtiTiAAfi :  emorta.  127.687  mT>«e«- 
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StaUstieal  Abatiact  tot  the  several  colonial  and  other  posseasions  of  the  United  Kingdom . 
AnnoaJL    London. 

Kaotitias  Bine  Book.    AnnoaL 

BorUy  (F.  A.X  From  the  Tropics  to  the  North  Sea.  [Treats  of  the  Seychelles.]  London, 
1807. 

Ckabnenjn^X  A  History  of  Cnrrency  in  the  British  Colonies.    London,  1893. 

DteoUer  (N.)  G^Offraphie  de  Maorioe  et  de  see  D^pendances.    Mauritius,  1891. 

Bpinof  (Adiien  d^X  Renseienements  poor  sorrir  k  rhistoire  de  I'lle  de  Franne  jnRqu'4 
Tann^  1810  inclusivement.    Maoritius,  1890. 

Flemymg  (M.),  Mauritius,  or  the  Isle  of  Prance.    8.    London,  1862. 

Martin  (R.  Montgomery),  The  British  Possessions  in  AfHca.  Vol.  iv.  History  of  the 
British  Colonies.    8.    London,  1834. 

The  Manritias  Almanac    Annual.    Mauritius. 

The  Mauritius  Civil  List.    Twice  Yearly.    Mauritius. 

Unienvaie  (Le  Baron  d'),  Statistique  de  Tile  Maurice  et  ses  ddpondances.  Mauritius,  1 886. 


NATAL. 

Constitution  and  Oovemment 

The  colony  of  Natal,  formerly  an  integral  part  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  settlement,  was  erected  in  1856  into  a  separate  colony 
under  the  British  Crown,  represented  first  by  a  Lieutenant- 
Grovernor,  and  since  1882  by  a  Governor.  A  charter  of  consti- 
tution was  granted  in  1856,  and  modified  in  1875  and  1879 ;  the 
charter  now  in  force  was  granted  in  1893. 

By  the  Constitution  Act  (Law  No.  14,  1898),  which  came  into  force 
Jnly  20,  1893,  the  legislative  authority  resides  in  the  Queen,  a  Legislative 
Coancil,  and  a  Legisktive  Assembly.  Her  Majesty  is  represented  by  the 
Governor,  whose  assent  (revocable  within  two  years,  in  manner  prescribed)  is 
required  to  all  bills  before  they  become  law.  The  Governor  appoints  the 
ministers,  and  with  their  advice,  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council.^ 
He  issues  writs  for  general  election  of  members  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  fixes  the  ^ace  and  time  of  the  sessions  of  the  legislative 
bodies,  and  may  prorogue  or  dissolve  the  Assembly.  He  may  also,  by  message, 
transmit  the  draft  of  any  bill  to  be  introduced  in  either  house.  The  Legis- 
lative Coimcil  consists  of  eleven  members,  each  of  whom  must  be  at  least 
thirty  years  of  age,  must  have  resided  ten  years  in  the  colony,  and  must  be 
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first  recommended  to  the  Assembly  by  message  of  the  Governor  can  be  passed 
in  the  session  in  which  it  is  proposed.  No  person  can  be  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  who  is  not  a  duly  qualified  and  registered  elector.  Members  receire 
an  allowance  of  11,  a  day  dunng  the  session. 

Electors  are  qualified  by  the  possession  of  immovable  property  of  the  value 
of  50^.,  by  payment  of  rent  for  such  property  of  the  annual  value  of  lOZ.,  or 
(having  resided  three  years  in  the  colony)  by  having  an  income  of  96/.  per 
annum,  inclusive  of  allowances.     Electors  (1896),  9,208. 

The  executive  authority  resides  in  a  body  of  not  more  than  six  ministers, 
each  of  whom  must  be,  or  must  within  four  months  become,  a  member  of  one 
of  the  legislative  bodies.  Each  may  sit  or  speak  in  either  house,  but  may 
vote  only  in  that  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Oovemor  of  Natal, — The  Hon.  Sir  Walter  Francis  Hely-Hutohinson, 
G.C.M.G.  ;  Private  Secretary  to  Sir  H.  Robinson  in  Fyi,  1874  ;  Private 
Secretary  for  New  South  Wales  affairs,  1875  ;  Colonial  Secretary  of  Barbados, 
1877  ;  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Malta,  1888  ;  Lieut -Governor,  1884  ; 
Governor  of  Windward  Islands,  1889.     Appointed  to  Natal,  1898. 

The  Governor  has  a  salary  of  5,000/.  per  annum. 

The  Ministry,  as  constituted  October  4,  1897,  is  as  follows  : — 

Premier  and  Colonial  Secretary, — Sir  Henry  Binns,  K.C.M.G. 

Attomey'Oeneral  and  Afinieter  of  EdtLcaiion, — Mr.  Bale,  Q.C. 

Minister  €f  Public  /f^orA».— Lt.-Col.  Hime,  C.M.G. 

Minister  of  Native  Affairs, — Mr.  Hulett. 

Treasu/rer, — Mr.  Arbuckle. 

Minister  qf  Agriculture, — Mr.  Johnstone. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  colony  (including  the  Province  of  Zululand)  has  an  estimated  area 
of  about  85,000  square  miles,  with  a  seaboard  of  about  400  miles.  Bnt  the 
extent  of  some  of  the  districts  is  all  but  unknown.  The  colony  is  divided 
into  88  Magisterial  Districts. 

The  European  population  has  more  than  doubled  since  1879.  The  returns 
of  the  total  population  (1879,  1891  and  1898)  were  \— 


—                    1          1879 

1891 

1898. 

Europeans    . 

Indians 

Kaffirs 

Grand  total     . 

22,654 

16,999 

819,934 

46,788 

41,142 

455,988 

61,000 

53,870 

714,635 

361,587 

543,918 

829,005 

Population  of  the  borough  of  Durban,  July  31,  1891,  25,512  (1898, 
39,245) ;  and  of  Pietermaritzburg,  July  31,  1891,  17,500  (1898,  24,595). 

In  December,  1897,  Zululand,  including  British  AmatouRaland,  was 
incorporated  with  the  colony  of  NataL  It  has  an  area  of  luxmt  14,288 
sQuare  miles  with  a  population  in  1897  of  about  196,511  natives  and  1,181 
whites.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  by  the  natives.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  oopper, 
tin,  iron,  asbestos,  and  coal  are  found.  Several  gold  mining  companies  have 
been  at  work,  but  the  result  has  not  been  encouraging.  There  is  a  main 
road  through  the  territory  with  branch  roads  ;  also  about  87  miles  of  telegraph 
line,  and  110  miles  of  telephone.  The  province  of  Zululand  is  divided  into 
twelve  Magisterial  Districts.  Zululand  may  send  one  Member  to  the  legisla- 
tive  Ouncil,  and  two  Members  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Colony. 
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Initniotioit 

Thero  tre  2  Qovemment  high  schools,  4  Ooyemment  model  schools,  2 
Qareniinent  art  schools,  14  GoTommeiit  primary  schools,  43  OoTemment- 
aided  schools,  252  Government-aided  farmhouse  schools,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  private  schools  in  the  colony.  Four  of  the  aided  schools  are 
secondary  schools  for  girls,  and  one  is  a  home  for  deaf  and  domb  children. 
The  aggregate  number  of  pnpils  in  regular  attendance  at  the  Government  and 
inspected  schools  was  7,685  (1897) ;  the  average  daily  attendance  87  per 
cent,  of  the  number  on  the  registers.  At  the  hi^h  schools  there  is  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  268  pupils.  About  1,600  children  attend  private  unaideid 
schools,  and  it  is  estimated  that  only  200  white  children  are  receiving  no 
education.  About  96  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  white  children  in 
the  colony  are  being  educated,  the  number  of  those  receiving  gratuitous  edu- 
cation (1897)  being  778.  The  direct  Government  expenditure  on  schools  for 
1896-97  is  45,455^.  Fees  paid  by  pupils  in  Government  schools  for  1896-97, 
7,65SZ.  Thir^  bursaries  of  the  annual  value  of  201,  each,  tenable  for  three 
years,  are  established  by  the  Government,  and  one  exhibition  of  the  annual 
value  of  150/.,  tenable  for  4  years,  at  a  University  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

There  are  159  schools  for  natives,  with  a  total  attendance  of  8,542,  which 
received  in  1896-97  nants  in  aid  to  the  amount  of  5,528/. ;  and  80  schools 
for  the  children  of  Indians,  with  a  total  attendance  of  1,961  in  1897,  and 
for  which  a  grant  of  1,922Z.  was  voted. 

Finance. 

The  seneral  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony,  exclusive  of  loan  funds, 
in  the  ust  five  years  ended  June  30,  were  as  follows  : — 


Tear 

ReTenoe 
£ 

Kxpenditare 

£ 

1892-93 

1,069,678 

1,099,868 

1893-94 

1,011,017 

1,082,373 

1894-95 

1,169,780 

1,148,093 

1895-96 

1,457,338 

1,282,484 

1896-97 

2,213,074 

1,624,998 

The  revenue  of  the  Province  of  Zululand  in  1897  was  67,658/.,  and 
expenditure  68,518Z. 

The  following  are  the  principal  items  of  ordinary  revenue  for  the  year 
ended  June  80,  1897  :— Railways,  1,285,249/.  ;  customs,  413,390/.;  excise, 
20,216/.;  land  sales,  44,112/.;  mails,  56,822/.;  telegraphs,  22,924/.;  sUmps 
and  licences,  81,408/.;  native  hut  tax,  94,038/. 

The  principal  items  of  expenditure  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1897, 
were:  Railways,  560,455/.;  public  works,  90,419/.;  defence,  156,021/.  ToUl 
loan  expenditure,  649,587/. 

The  Public  Debt  on  June  80,  1897,  was  8,019,143/. 

Defence. 

There  is  a  body  of  mounted  police  numbering  490  Europeans,  and  of 
volunteers  1,891,  including  a  volimteer  naval  defence  corps  of  90  men.  The 
oost  of  the  mounted  police  force  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1896  was  57,766/., 
and  the  colony  contributed  39,629/.  to  the  expense  of  the  volunteers  during 
the  same  period.  Digitized  by^^uuy  ic 
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Industry. 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  colony  2,250,000  acres  havd  been  set  apart  for 
Native  occupation,  7,598,837  acres  have  been  acquired  by  grant  from  the 
Crown  by  Europeans,  1,604,528  acres  have  been  sold  on  deferred  payments, 
and  about  650,655  acres  remain  unalienated  from  the  Crown.  Of  the  total 
area  in  1897  247,160  acres  were  under  cultivation  by  Europeans,  the  leading 
crop  for  export  being  sugar  (produce,  1897,  365,368  owt.)»  though  laige  quan- 
tities of  maize,  wheat,  oats,  and  other  cereal  and  green  crops  are  grown. 
Tea-planting  has  been  recentl^r  introduced,  2,664  acres  being  under  tea  in 
1897,  the  yield  for  the  year  beinff  about  848,930  lbs.  Estimated  total  num- 
ber of  acres  under  cultivation  by  Natives,  598,790. 

Of  live  stock  owned  by  Europeans  in  1897  there  were  125,992  homed 
cattle,  54,795  angora  goats,  649,475  sheep,  and  26,921  horses ;  and  in  pos- 
session of  the  Native  population  in  1897,  there  were  114,829  homed  cattle, 
252,183  goats,  21,487  sheep,  and  21,760  horses.  A  large  decrease  has  been 
caused  by  rinderpest. 

The  coal-fields  of  the  Colony,  which  are  of  large  extent,  are  now  in  direct 
communication  with  the  seaport  of  Durban.  The  output  for  the  year  1897 
was  243,960  tons,  which  is  likely  to  be  considerably  exceeded  in  future.  An 
export  trade  is  being  established.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  utHiae 
the  rich  beds  of  iron  ore  which  have  been  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Colony. 

Commerce. 

The  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  by  sea  has  been  as  follows :— 


Year 

Imports 

Kxporta 

1890 
1893 

£ 

4,417,085 
2,236,738 

1,379,657 
1,242,169 

1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


2,316,596 
2,469,303 
5,437,863 
5,988,589 


1,197,611 
1,318,502 
1,785,375 
1,621,923 


About  70  per  cent,  of  the  imports  are  from,  and  86  per  cent  of  the 
exports  to.  Great  Britain. 

The  values  of  the  piincipal  imports  and  exports  in  1896  and  1897 were  : — 


liiiportti 


Apparel  and  slops 

Haberdashery    . 

Flour,  grain 

Leather  goods,  &c. 
'  Iron  and  goods  .  | 

Cottons    ... 
'  Woollens      .     .  | 

Machinery    .     .  | 
I  Wines,  spirits,  ales 


1897 


£ 
353,514 
413,716 
527,204 
273,988 
570,218 
132,412 
101,859 
367,870 
165,856 


£ 

414,269 

480,208 

338,277 

263,708 

612,864 

75,638 

74,311 

397,528 

'  142,904 


Exports 


Angora  hair 
Hides  and  skins 
Sugar.  .  .  . 
Coal  .... 
Wool  .... 
Gold,  bar,  &c.  . 
Bark  .... 
Spirits  (rum)    . 


1896 

1897 

£ 

£ 

24,925 

34,892 

42,730 

51,220 

22,376 

12,011 

88,384 

89,868 

590,605 

474,681 

102,624 

18,223 

16,450 

17,669 

18 

5 

The  following  is  the  value  of  the  imports  into  Great  Bnt^  from  Natal 
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and  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  of  domestic  produce  and  manufactures  to 
Natal  for  six  years,  aecording  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  : — 


Importt  from  Natal 

Exports  of  Britiah 

produee  to  Natal 


1892 

1893 

1 

867,954 
1,918,028 

£ 
750,405 

1,862.047 

1894 


£        I 
688,065 


1895 


1896 


1897 


£ 
752,254 


716,745  1  798,557 
I 
1,420,972    1,604,209  I  8,184,184  t  8,407,088 


The  wool  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Natal  amounted  in  1897  to  the 
value  of  527,8162.;  hides,  51,991/.;  coffee,  32,0442.  ;  bark,  88,2392.  ;  skins 
and  furs,  15,7852.  Much  of  the  wool  and  other  articles  are  from  the  neighbour- 
ing Dutch  Republics,  which  also  take  one-third  of  the  merchandise  imported 
into  Natal. 

The  chief  articles  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  Natal  in  1897  were  apparel 
and  haberdashery,  597,1372. ;  cottons,  187,9782. ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought, 
485,2712.;  leather,  225,6102.;  machineiy,  241,0942.;  woollens,  122,3082.; 
hardware  and  cutlery,  71,2182.;  spirits,  56,8882.;  beer  and  ale,  31,9412.  ; 
carriages,  &c,  129,4852.;  cycles,  53,1212.  ;  furniture,    78,5172. 

Shipping  and  Commnnioationt . 

In  1897  the  registered  shipping  of  the  colony  consisted  of  14  sailing  vessels 
of  699  tons,  and  15  steamers  of  2,954  tons ;  total,  29  vessels  of  8,658  tons. 

In  1897, 780  vessels  of  1,246,890  tons  entered,  and  789  vessels  of  1,248,078 
tons  cleared.  Of  the  former  86  of  92,998  tons  were  from  the  United  Kingdom 
direct ;  290  of  614,085  tons  from  Cape  Colon v,  including  191  of  485,674  tons 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  the  vessels  cleared,  58  of  80,947  tons  cleared 
for  the  United  Kingdom  direct,  and  198  of  450,938  tons  for  Cape  Colony. 

There  are  487  miles  of  railway  open,  all  constructed  and  worked  by  the 
Government.  The  main  line  extends  from  the  Port  of  Durban  to  Pieter- 
maritzbnrg,  and  from  thence  to  the  border  of  the  South  African  Republic, 
807  miles  distant  frx>m  the  Port,  with  an  extension,  now  open,  from  the 
border  to  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria,  the  total  distance  by  rail  from  Durban 
to  Johannesburg  being  483  miles,  and  from  Durban  to  Pretoria  511  miles. 
There  are  branch  lines  as  follows : — one  extending  northwards  from  Durban 
to  the  Tugela  River,  69  miles ;  another  from  South  Coast  Junction  to  Park 
Rynie  36  miles ;  and  the  last  but  longest  from  the  main  line  to  Harrismith 
(Orange  Free  State)  with  a  mileage  of  59}  miles,  23|  of  which  run  through 
the  Orange  Free  State.  The  total  cost  of  construction  of  the  railways  up 
to  the  end  of  the  year  1897  was  6,588,5072.  The  revenue  for  1897  was 
1,051,3592.  ;  expenditure,  583,0882.  The  net  receipts  for  the  year  were  equal 
to  72.  28,  1}<2.  per  cent  upon  capital. 

AgeiU-Oeneral  in  Xo?Mwm.— Sir  Walter  Peace,  K.C.M.G. 

jSfecrrfary.— R.  Russell. 
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HIOES  COAST  PBOTECTOSATE. 

This  important  region,  which  by  treaties  was  placed  under  British  pro- 
tectorate in  1884,  occupies  the  whole  of  the  coast  line  between  Lagos 
and  Kamerun,  excepting  that  between  the  Forcados  and  Brass  Rivers,  which 
falls  within  the  Niger  Territories.  On  the  N.W.  the  boundary  between  the 
Protectorate  and  Lagos  Colony  follows  a  line  commencing  on  the  sea-shore  ten 
miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  Benin  River,  and  runs  parallel  to  that  river  until 
it  reaches  the  Lagos  Creek.  Thence  it  follows  tue  boundary  of  the  Benin 
country,  which  is  included  within  the  Protectorate.  The  boundary  on  the 
west  between  the  Protectorate  and  that  part  of  the  Niger  Territories  admin- 
istered by  the  Royal  Niger  Company  follows  the  Forcados  River  up  to  Gana- 
gana,  then  proceeds  N.E.  for  10  miles  and  N.  for  50  miles.  On  the  east  the 
boundary  starts  midway  between  the  Nun  and  Brass  mouths  of  the  Niger, 
and  proceeds  to  Idu  on  the  Oratshi  or  Engenni  River.  These  boundaries 
are  subject  to  modification  according  to  local  requirements.  The  boundary 
between  the  (jrerman  Kamerun  and  the  Niger  Goast  Protectorate  nroceeds 
from  the  head  of  the  Rio  del  Rey  Estuary  to  the  rapids  of  the  Cross  River  in 
9"  8',  and  thence  to  a  point  to  the  east  of  Yola  on  the  Benue  River.  In 
February,  1897,  the  Benin  country,  formerly  governed  by  the  Kings  of  Benin 
or  Addo,  was  included  within  the  Protectorate,  and  at  the  town  of  Benin 
there  is  a  British  Resident  The  whole  territory  is  now  between  3,000  and 
4,000  square  miles  in  extent,  and  contains  about  400  towns  and  villages  ; 
but  no  trustworthy  estimate  of  the  population  can  be  formed.  In  189  8 
the  European  inhabitants  numbered  206.  In  1891  the  government  was 
intrusted  to  an  Imperial  Commissioner  and  Consul-General,  with  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial  powers,  and  the  power  of  imposing  taxation. 
Since  then  consular  administration  has  been  established  and  consular  courts 
constituted.  There  are  two  military  posts,  and  another  two  are  about  to  be 
established  in  the  interior.  In  each  of  the  11  districts  there  is  a  Native 
Council  consisting  of  the  leading  chiefs,  who  sit  at  regular  intervals  and  try 
cases  brought  before  them  according  to  the  custom  of  the  countiy  ;  there  are 
also  about  15  minor  native  courts.  By  this  system  the  authority  of  the 
chiefs  is  recognised  and  upheld  with  excellent  results.  Three  missionary 
societies  are  at  work  within  the  Protectorate,  and  have  established  training, 
industrial,  and  other  schools  which,   in  1897,  recel^^f^^Qq^fOmient  grants 
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amoanting  to  7002. ;  but  the  educational  establishments  aie  stated  to  be  still 
insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  Protectorate. 

Total  revenue,  1897-98,  153,181Z. ;  customs  revenue,  145,4402.;  expendi- 
ture, 121,9002^  ;  balance,  47,9002 ,  several  departmental  orders  being  un- 
executed at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Fully  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  extensive  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  British 
merchants.  Imports  1896-97,  655,9772.;  1897-98,  639,6982.;  exports, 
189&-97,  785,6052.  ;  1897-98,  750,2232.  Of  the  imports  in  1897-98, 
504,8022.  in  value  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  ;  of  the  exports,  the 
value  of  497,5892.  went  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  chief  products  exported 
are  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  india-rubber,  ivory,  ebony,  camwood,  indigo, 
gams,  barwood,  hides,  and  a  little  cacao ;  and  the  imports  consist  of  cloth, 
calico,  hardware,  spirits,  tobacco,  gunpowder,  guns,  rice,  bread,  salt,  pickled 
meat,  matchets,  soap,  pottery,  and  fancy  articles.  The  leading  trade  stations 
in  the  Oil  Rivers  Bisect  are  Old  Calabar  (Duke  Town  and  Creek  Town), 
Qua  Eboe,  Opobo  (town)  and  Azumini,  Ohumbela,  Ogoco,  Ess^ne,  &c. 
(interior  Opobo) ;  New  Calabar — including  Decama,  Bakana,  Buguma, 
Okrika,  &c — ^Bonny,  Brass,  Warri,  Benin,  Sapele.  At  the  ports  of  the 
Protectorate  in  the  year  1897-98  there  entered  342  vessels  of  488,952  tons, 
and  cleared  340  of  485,890  tons. 

There  is  as  yet  no  uniform  currency  within  the  Protectorate,  barter,  brass 
rods  and  copper  wires,  cowries,  an  imported  Manila  currency,  and  a  small 
cash  currency  being  employed  by  different  classes  or  in  different  districts  ; 
and  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures  does  not  exist 

The  majority  of  the  merchants  trading  in  the  Protectorate  amalgamated  in 
1889  into  the  African  Association,  Limited,  of  Liverpool,  with  a  nominal 
capital  of  2,000,0002.,  with  power  to  increase  as  far  as  5,000,0002.  The 
subscribed  capital  is  stated  as  425,0002. 

Imperial  Commissumer  anddmsuUOeneral,  SirR.  D.  R.  Moor,  K.C.M.G 
Deputy  Cmnmissioner,  <fc<j  —Major  H.  L.  Gallwey,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O. 


^    HIGEE  TEEEITOEIES.i 


These  are  governed  bv  the  Roval  Niger  Company,  under  a  charter  issued 
on  July  10, 1886.  Its  capital  of  a  little  over  1,000,0002.  is  fully  subscribed,  and 
it  hsjB  powers  to  increase  indefinitely.  Its  foundation  dates  from  1882,  when 
it  was  formed  under  the  name  of  The  National  African  Company,  Limited, 
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the  Niger,  to  Barrawa  on  Lake  Chad,  'drawn  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  compriM 
in  the  sphere  of  the  Niger  Company  all  that  fairly  belongs  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Sokoto,  theiline  to  be  determined  by  Commissioners  to  be  appointed.'  In 
accordance  with  the  Anglo-German  agreements  of  July  and  August,  1886, 
and  November  15,  1893,  the  limit  between  the  British  and  German  spheres 
of  influence  is  a  line  drawn  from  the  point  on  the  Cross  River,  "about  9**  8' 
of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich,  marked  '  Rapids '  on  the  English  admiralty 
chart,  to  a  point  on  the  river  Benue  three  miles  below  the  centre  of  the  main 
month  of  the  river  Faro — or  about  80  miles  east  of  Yola — and  thence  to  a  point 
on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Chad,  '*  situated  35  minutes  east  of  tiie  meridan 
of  the  centre  of  the  town  of  Euka,"  the  capital  of  Bomu.  This  Anglo-Gerroan 
agreement  and  the  Anglo-French  agreement  of  1890  thus  secure  to  British  in- 
fluence the  large  Western  portion  of  the  important  kingdom  of  Bomu.  A  re- 
adjustment of  the  Company's  frontier  on  the  west  and  north  was  made  by  an 
agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  France  dated  14  June,  1898,  but  this 
treaty  has  not  yet  been  ratified.  The  term  for  ratification  has  by  mutual 
consent  been  extended  until  the  14th  June,  1899.  Total  area  of  Niger  Ter- 
ritories and  the  regions  secured  to  the  Company's  influence  by  the  above  in- 
ternational agreements  is  estimated  at  500,000  square  miles;  population 
variously  estimated  from  20,000,000  to  85,000,000. 

The  Fulah  empire  of  Sokoto  is  the  most  populous  and  extensive  in  the 
whole  of  the  Sudan.  The  king  of  Gando,  in  the  middle  Nicer  Valley,  as  well 
as  all  the  other  Fulah  chiefs,  recognise  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  who 
has  conferred  on  the  Royal  Niger  Com^ny  sovereign  power  throughout  a 
large  part  of  his  dominions,  anajurisdicnon,  civil,  criminal,  and  fiscal,  over 
non-natives  throughout  the  remainder.  Sokoto  and  Gando  together  cover 
an  area  of  219,500  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  15,000,000.  The 
em  pire,  which  is  conterminous  on  the  east  with  Bomu,  on  the  west  with  the 
Borgu  and  Mossi  countries,  and  stretches  from  the  Sahara  southwards  to  the 
unexplored  regions  beyond  Adamawa,  is  rich  in  agricultural  resources. 
Cotton  is  largely  grown  and  manufactured,  and  leather  ware  is  exported  in 
xchange  for  s^t  from  the  Sahara  and  European  goods. 

The  Sultan  of  Sokoto  exercises  direct  jurisdiction  over  only  a  comparatively 
mall  portion  of  his  dominions,  most  of  which  are  ruled  by  tributary  vassal 
kings  and  chiefs.  The  Niger  Company  has  forestalled  any  questions  as  to  title 
or  sovereignty  by  making  alternative  treaties  with  these  vassal  kin^  Wumo 
is  the  present  capital  of  the  empire,  on  the  river  Gandi,  population  15,000. 
There  are  a  great  many  other  hurge  centres  of  population  and  busy  market 
towns,  such  as  Gando,  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Gando  ;  Yola,  capital  of 
Adamawa,  population  12,000  ;  Kano,  35,000 ;  Bida,  90,000  ;  Gerki,  15,000  ; 
Kebbi,  22,000  ;  Yakoba,  50,000  ;  Tessawa,  12,000;  Katsena,  7,500;  Gurin, 
12,000  ;  Duku,  15,000  ;  lUorin,  50,000.  Islam  is  the  religion  of  the  domi« 
nant  class,  but  pa^nism  still  prevails  lai^gely  throughout  the  empire. 

BoROU,  which  is  attached  to  the  Company  by  ^e&ty  similar  to  that  with 
Sokoto,  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  right  bank  of  the  middle  Niger 
to  the  south  of  Gandu  and  north  of  Ulorin,  two  of  the  provinces  of  the  Sokoto 
empire.  Boigu,  which  is  also  known  under  the  name  of  Bussang,  extends 
westward  to  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  and  thus  forms  the  northern  boundary 
of  Dahomey.  Its  military  power  must  be  considerable,  as  it  has  throughout 
this  century  successfidly  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Fulah  empire.  No 
trustworthy  statistics  of  this  country  are  available.  Both  its  government  and 
people  are  Pagan.  The  Company  maintains  two  military  posts  in  Boiva — 
one  being  at  Leaba,  about  30  miles  south  of  Boussa,  the  other  at  Fort  Goldie, 
30  miles  south  of  Leaba. 
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In  consequence  of  the  international  complications  in  1897  an  Imperial 
force,  known  as  the  West  African  Frontier  Force  was  raised  early  in  1898  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Lugard,  C.B.,  D.S.O.  This  force  consists  at  present 
of  two  battalions  of  1,200  men  each,  with  artillery,  engineer,  telegraph  ser- 
vice, medical  staff,  &c.,  complete.     It  occupies  at  present  British  Borgu. 

The  present  capital  of  the  Niger  Territories  is  at  Asaba,  where  the  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  resides,  and  where  are  also  the  central  prison,  civil 
and  military  hospitals,  and  other  public  buildings.  The  headquarters  of  the 
company's  military  force  are  at  Lokoja.  The  other  principal  settlements 
are  at  Akassa  (port  of  entry),  Abo,  Abutshi,  Atani,  Bakundi,  Donga,  Egga, 
Ganagana  (i>ort  of  entry),  Ibi,  Idah,  Leaba,  Loko,  Odeni,  and  Yola,  the 
last  being  only  about  200  miles  from  Lake  Chad.  The  trade  in  these  inland 
territories  is  as  yet 'in  its  infancy,  as  the  Company  has-been  almost  entirely 
absorbed  in  the  preliminary  work  of  establishing  order  and  putting  down 
alare-raiding.  For  this  purpose  it  maintains  a  force  of  about  1,000  black 
troops — chiefly  Hausas — commanded  by  British  officers  lent  by  the  War 
Office,  and  provided  with  ample  artillery.  The  principal  exports  are  ^ms, 
hides,  indiarubber,  ivory,  kernels,  palm  oil,  and  vegetable  butter,  but  a 
great  variety  of  minor  products  are  also  exported.  Considerable  plantations 
of  coffee  and  cocoa  have  been  started,  and  a  botanic  garden  created.  The 
chief  imports  are  cottons,  silks,  woollens,  earthenware,  hardware,  beads, 
tobacco,  and  salt.  Heavy  duties  have  been  imposed  by  the  Company  on 
spirits  and  gunpowder.  The  importation  of  spirits  into  regions  north  of 
latitude  7^  N.  (stated  to  form  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  Territories)  is  now 
prohibited.  Tobacco  and  salt  are  also  taxed.  All  other  imports  are  free. 
The  revenue  is  principally  raised  by  export  duties. 

The  government  is  conducted  by  the  Council  in  London,  of  which  the 
president  is  Sir  George  Taubman  Goldie,  K.C.M.G.,  the  vice-president,  the 
Earl  of  Scarbrough. 

Books  of  Reference  on  Niger  Coast  Protectorate  and  Niger 
Territories. 
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SOUTH  AFBICA  (BBITISH). 

Ukdbk  the  title  of  Rhodesia  is  included  the  whole  of  the  region  ly 
between  the  north  and  west  of  the  So^th  AMcan  Republic  and  the  22n9 
degree  of  south  latitude  and  the  southern  boundaries  of  the  Congo  Free 
State,  and  having  as  its  eastern  and  western  boundaries  the  Portuguese 
and  German  spheres  (aes  Year  Book  for  1898).  The  River  Zambezi  divides 
it  into  two  portions,  called  Southern  Rhodesia  and  Northern  Rhodesia. 

In  1888  the  poition  of  the  Southern  region  which  includes  Matabeleland 
and  Mashonaland  was  declared  to  be  within  the  British  sphere  of  influence, 
and  on  the  29th  of  October,  1889,  a  Royal  Charter  was  granted  to  the  Britiab 
South  Alnca  Company,  conferring  upon  it  large  powers  of  administration  to 
carry  out  the  objects  ibr  whicii  it  was  formed,  the  principal  being  to  extend 
northwards  the  railway  and  telegraph  systems  or  the  Cape  Colony  and 
Bechuanaland,  to  encourage  emigration  and  colonization,  to  promote  trade 
and  commerce,  and  to  develop  and  work  mineral  and  other  concessions.  The 
administrative  system  of  the  Company  in  Southern  Rhodesia  was  prescribed 
by  the  Orders  in  Council  of  May  9,  1891,  and  July  18,  1894,  and  a  new 
scheme  was  promulgated  by  an  Order  in  Council,  November  25,  1898.  This 
Order  (describing  the  limits  within  which  it  applies)  invests  the  High  Com- 
missioner at  Capetown  with  more  direct  authority  than  he  formerly  possessed, 
but  leaves  the  general  administration  to  the  Company  in  accordance  witii  the 
charter.  A  Resident  Commissioner  has  been  appointed  b^  tiie  Secretary  of 
State.  To  assist  the  Company's  Administrator  there  will  be  an  Executive 
Council  consisting  of  the  Resident  Commissioner,  the  Administrators  (except 
the  senior  Administrator),  and  not  less  than  four  members  appointed  by  the 
Company  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  A  Legislative  Council 
will  be  created,  of  which  the  members  will  be  the  Administrator  (president), 
the  Resident  (Commissioner,  five  nominees  of  the  Company  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  four  members  elected  by  the  registered  voters.  The 
duration  of  each  Legislative  Council  will  be  three  years,  unless  it  be  sooner 
dissolved.  Ordinances  passed  by  the  Administrator  and  Legislative  Council, 
when  assented  to  by  the  High  Commissioner  and  published,  sh^l  take  effect, 
but,  within  a  year,  may  be  disallowed  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  To  this 
Council  the  Administrator  shall  submit  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure 
for  each  financial  year,  and  the  Ordinance  providing  for  the  service  of  the 
year  must  be  approved  by  the  High  Commissioner.     For  tiie  administration 
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way  system  from  Kimberley  to  Yrybnrg,  a  distance  of  126  miles,  Attd  this  section 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  Cape  Government  The  line  has  been  continued 
northwards  by  the  &chuanaland  Railway  Company  and  the  section  com- 
pleting the  extension  to  Bulawayo  is  open  for  traffic.  It  is  proposed  to 
eztendf  the  railway  from  Bulawayo  to  the  Zambezi,  and  eventually  to  Tan- 
ganyika. The  Beira  Railway  Company  was  formed  to  construct  the  railway 
between  Beira  and  Mashonaland,  and  it  was  completed  to  New  Umtali  early  in 
1898.  Thence  the  Mashonaland  Railway  Company  is  carrying  the  line  to 
Salisbury,  which  will  be  reached,  it  is  expected,  in  the  spring  of  1899.  The 
Company  has  extended  the  telegraph  system  from  Mafeking  to  Salisbury  in 
Mashonaland,  over  800  miles  from  Pakpye  to  Bulawayo  and  Salisbury,  and 
from  Salisbury  vid  Umtali  to  Chimoio.  On  September  80,  1898,  the 
Rhodesia  and  African  Transcontinental  Telegraph  Co.'s  systems  consisted  of 
2,635)  miles  of  line  and  8,618  miles  of  wire.  The  telephone  is  in  operation, 
and  telephonic  communication  has  been  completed  between  Gwelo,  Ingwenia, 
Queque,  Sebakwe ;  Figtree,  Inugo ;  Bulawayo,  Fort  Usher ;  Fort  Usher, 
Umcnabez ;  Bulawayo,  Mansinyama,  Geelong ;  Umlugulu,  Filabun, 
Belingwe.  The  extension  of  the  African  Transcontinental  Telegraph  Com- 
pany's system  from  Salisbury  to  Zomba,  in  Kyasaland,  and  thence  to  Uganda, 
IS  in  progress.  The  line  is  now  completed  to,  and  a  telenaph  station  opened 
at»  Karonga,  on  the  western  side  of  Lake  Kyasa,  and  will  ultimately  be  con- 
nected with  the  telegraph  from  Cairo  to  Khartum. 

In  Rhodesia  distinct  gold-fields  have  been  discovered,  their  united 
area  being  estimated  at  5,250  square  miles.  Other  minerals  have  been  dis- 
covered, aolver,  copper,  blende,  tin,  antimony,  arsenic,  lead,  and  coal. 

There  are  townships  at  Salisbury  (the  capital  of  Rhodesia),  Victoria, 
Umtali,  Bulawayo,  Gwelo,  Enkeldoom,  and  Melsetter,  and  the  demand  for 
building  sites  is  increasing.  In  Mashonaland  by  March,  1895,  about  5,000 
square  miles  had  been  surveyed :  and  in  Matabeleland  1,070  farms,  aggre- 
gating 6,400,000  acres,  had  been  pegged  out  and  registered. 

At  Salisbury,  Bukwayo,  and  Umtali,  there  are  Government  offices, 
banks,  churches,  hotels,  sdiools,  public  libmries,  and  hospitals ;  there  is 
also  an  hospital  at  Gwelo.  Sanitary  boards  have  been  established,  and  good 
goYemment  throughout  the  countiy  provided  for.  Several  newspapers  are 
published  at  Salisbury  and  Bulawayo.  By  the  new  postal  route  vid 
Bulawayo,  London  and  Salisbury  are  brought  within  24  days  of  each  other. 

The  capital  of  the  Company  was  originally  1,000,0002.  ;  in  1898  it  was 
increased  to  2,000,0002.  ;  in  1896,  to  2,600,0002.  ;  in  1896,  to  8,500,0002.  ; 
and  on  April  21,  1898,  it  was  authorised  to  be  increased  to  5,000,0002.  The 
amount  of  capital  issued  is  4,375,0002.  ;  debentures,  1,260,0002.  Revenue 
now  accrues  from  mining,  trading,  and  professional  licenses,  stand  holdings, 
and  postal  and  telegraph  services. 

AdministrcUor  of  Mashonaland  and  Senior  Administrator  of  SotUhem 
JRhodesia.-'W.  H.  Milton. 
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^    ST.  HELENA. 

Oovemor, — R.  A.  Stemdale  (500Z.),  assisted  by  a  council  of  five. 

St.  Helena,  of  volcanic  origin,  is  about  800  miles  from  Ascension  Island, 
the  nearest  land,  and  1,200  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Its  importance 
as  a  port  of  call  was  greatly  lessened  by  the  opening  of  the  overland  route  to 
India,  and  also  by  the  Suez  Canal.  Area,  47  square  miles.  Population  in 
1891,  4,116,  inclusive  of  179  garrison  and  60  shipping.  Births,  1894,  102  ; 
deaths,  78  ;  marriages,  21.  Emigrants  about  200  annually  to  the  Cape  and 
United  States.  Four  Episcopal,  3  Baptist,  1  Roman  Catholic  chapels.  Educa- 
tion, 12  schools,  unth  750  pupils ;  4  of  the  schools  receiving  a  Govemment 
giant  of  428Z.  in  1896. 

The  following  tables  give  statistics  for  St  Helena : — 


- 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

Revenue 
Expenditure   . 

8,457 
7,637 

£ 

11,066 

9,778 

£ 
9,762 
8,068 

£ 
9,161 
8,872 

8,803 
18,004 

Exports  1 
Imports  •        • 

4,976 
39,193 

5,052 
31,777 

4,314 
38,744 

4,739 
29,553 

4,993 
38,242 

1  Including  specie:  4,0651.  in  1898;  8,8751.  in  1894;  8,9601.  in  1895;  8,9982.  in  1899; 
8,«66t.  in  1897. 

Savings-bank  deposits  16,4102.  in  1896.    Total  estimated  value  of  island 
wealth,  200,0002.     X^o  public  debt    The  imports  i^(^  ^^^^^^^tain  from 
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St.  Helena  in  1897  (Board  of  Trade  Returns)  amounted  to  7462.  ;  exports  to 
St  Helena,  14,900/.     The  total  and  British  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  :— 


Touuge 


1893        I        18M 


Total      .        .  I      81,161   '      87,846 
British   .        .  I      78,418  I      86,262 


1895  18M 


78,888 
71,649 


89,187 
87,028 


18»7 


81,948 
81,156 


The  Post  Othoe  traffic  irom  St  Helena  in  1896 :  20,052  letters,  2,526 
books,  papers,  parcels,  and  480  post  cards.  There  are  18  miles  of  telegraph 
wire. 

St  Helena  is  an  Admiralty  coaling  station,  and  is  largely  resorted  to  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  West  African  Squadron.  Battery  of  Royal 
Artillery,  1  company  of  infantry  ;  4  heavy  guns  on  height  over  port. 

Colonial  Bapoit    Amraal.    London. 

Bro0ks'€  Hiatoiy  of  8t  Helena. 

sua  (A.  B.X  West  African  Iilands.    8.    London,  1886. 

MorrU  (D.),  Agriooltural  Reaoorcea  of  St.  Helena. 

MMim'i  Fhjsioal  and  Topographical  Description  of  St.»Helena. 

Sierra  Leone.    See  West  African  Colonies. 
Sokotra.    Somali  Coast.    See  Aden. 


^  TEISTAH  DA  CinfEA. 

A  small  group  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  half-way  between  the  Cape  and 
S.  America,  m  87*  6'  S.  lat.  12°  1'  W.  Ion.  Until  the  death  of  Napoleon  I. 
they  were  occupied  by  a  ^rrison.  Besides  Tristan  da  Cunha  and  Cough's 
Islajid,  there  are  Inaccessible  and  Nightinsale  Islands,  the  former  two  and 
the  latter  one  mile  long,  and  a  number  of  rocks.  The  population  consists 
mainly  of  the  feunilies  of  shipwrecked  sailors  and  wives  from  St.  Helena,  and 
numbered  about  64  in  December,  1897.  There  are  about  800  head  of  cattle  and 
about  500  sheep  on  the  island,  and  both  beef  and  mutton  are  excellent.  Pigs 
and  geese  are  plentiful.  Beans,  potatoes,  and  apples  are  grown.  The  only 
dwellings  are  a  few  cottages  on  one  side  of  the  mountain.  An  annual  visit 
is  paid  to  the  island  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships. 

RcrsJiKifcs8.-~CoiTe8poQdenceand  Further  Correspondence  Relating  to  the  Island  of 
Tristan  da  Cnnha.    London,  1887  and  1897. 


WEST  AFBICAN  COLOHIES. 

These  are  four  in  number,  aU  Crown  colonies :  Gold  Coast,  Laoos, 
Gambia,  and  Sisraa  Lbons. 
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india-rubber ;  the  export  of  valuable  native  woods  is  increasing.  Qold  found 
in  many  parts  and  now  l>eing  worked.  Telegraphs  626  miles,  including  three 
miles  of  cable.  In  1895-6  a  military  expedition  proceeded  from  the  Gold 
Coast  to  Knmasi,  the  capital  of  Ashanti,  the  king  of  which  made  his  sub- 
mission to  her  Mtges^'s  representative,  and  is  now,  with  his  principal  chiefs, 
a  prisoner  at  Sierra  Leone.  The  country  has  been  definitely  placed  under 
British  protection  and  there  is  a  British  Resident  at  EumasL 
V  Lagoi,  an  island  on  the  Slave  Coast  to  the  east  of  the  Gold  Coast,  the  pro- 
tectorate extending  along  the  coast  between  ^  and  6""  E.  long.«  and  for  some 
distance  inland.  Governor,  Sir  William  MacGregor,  M.D.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
(8,5002.).  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils,  nominated.  Area,  including  pro- 
tectorate, 1,500  square  miles  ;  estimated  population,  100,000,  including  about 
200  whites.  Including  Yoruba,  area  20, 070  square  miles ;  population,  S,  000, 000 ; 
Christians,  6,000 ;  Mohammedans,  12,000  ;  the  rest  Pagans.  31  schools  ; 
8,371  pupils ;  exclusive  of  Mohammedan  schools.  Principal  products  and 
exports :  palm  oil  and  kernels,  ivory,  gum  copal,  cotton,  rubber,  cocoa,  and 
cotfee.  Cattle  in  1897,  948;  sheep,  1,693  ;  pigs,  2,680,  Chief  imports: 
spirits,  tobacco,  cotton  goods,  hardware.  Trade  mainly  with  Great  Britain, 
Brazil,  and  Germany. 

"^  Gambia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia,  formerly  formed  part  of  tbe 
West  African  Settlements,  but  in  December  1888  was  erected  into  an  inde- 
pendent colony.  Administrator,  Sir  R.  B.  Llewelyn,  K.C.M.G.  (1,2002.,  and 
allowances  4202.).  Executive  and  Legislative  Council  nominated.  2,700 
square  miles,  population,  50,000.  Area  of  settlement  proper,  69  square  miles  ; 
population  (1894),  14,978,  including  62  whites,  5,300  Mohammedans,  2,385 
Cluristians  (Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics) ;  5  schools,  with  861  pupils 
enrolled  ;  Government  grant,  proportionate  to  results  (1897,  877/.).  In  1897, 
112  prisoners  were  tri^,  and  84  convicted.  Chief  town,  Bathurst,  on  the 
island  of  St.  Mary,  6,000  inhabitants.  Chief  products  and  exports:  ground 
nuts,  hides,  bees-wax,  rice,  cotton,  com,  india-rubber. 
^  Sierra  Leone  includes  the  island  of  Sherbro,  and  much  adjoining  territory. 
Oovemor,  Colonel  Sir  Frederic  Cardew,  K.C.M.G.  (2,5002.);  assisted  by 
Executive  and  Legislative  Councils,  nominated.  It  extends  from  the  Scarcies 
River  to  the  north,  to  the  border  of  Liberia  in  the  south,  180  miles.  Area, 
30,000  square  miles;  population,  over  250,000.  Sierra  Leone  proper  4,000 
square  miles ;  population  (census,  1891),  74,835,  of  whom  224  ai*e  whites. 
Protestants,  40,790 ;  CJatholics,  571  ;  Mohammedans,  7,396  ;  the  rest  Pagans. 
In  1897,  72  schools  were  visited  and  inspected  ;  their  average  attendance  was 
5,883  (3,163  boys  and  2,720  girls),  and  the  number  on  the  roll  was  8,416  ; 
Government  grant  in  aid,  1,4452.  Fourah  Bay  College  is  affiliated  to  the 
University  of  Durham.  Chief  town,  Freetown,  30,033  inhabitants — head- 
quartern  of  H.M.'s  forces  in  West  Africa,  800  men  of  the  West  India  Regi- 
ment, besides  engineers  and  artillery.  Armed  constabulary  force  of  570  men 
chiefly  for  frontier  defence.  Freetown,  the  greatest  seaport  in  West  Africa, 
is  a  second-class  Imperial  coaling  station,  with  an  excellent  harbour  fortified 
with  several  batteries  of  heavy  guns  There  is  a  supreme  court,  and  police 
and  petty  debt  courts  in  each  district ;  in  1897,  588  persons  were  summarily 
convicted,  and  67  referred  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  trial.  Chief  products 
and  exports  :  palm  oil  and  kernels,  benni  seed,  ground  nuts,  kola  nuts,  india- 
rubber,  copal,  hides.  Many  skilled  workers  in  gold  and  silver.  Government 
savings  banks  with  40,4182.  deposited  in  1897.  There  are  good  roads,  and 
much  traffic  on  the  many  lagoons  and  canals. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  four  colonies : —     ^-^ 
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Revenue 

1893 

£ 
116,817 

201,788 
92,769 
81,899 

1894 

137,017 

218,261 

98,838 

23,798 

1896 

142,049 

230,076 

97,861 

20,661 

1896 

179,746 

237,460 

96,109 

26.172 

1807 

177,421 

237.857 

106,008 

39,416 

Lacos     .... 
Gold  Coast     . 
Siena  Leone  . 
Gambia. 

Total     . 

441,768 

477,914 

491.587 

589,486 

660,701 

Leading  item  of  revenue  (1897) :  Onstums,  Lagos,  159,8192.  ;  Gold  Coast, 
199,807/.  ;  Sierra  Leone,  87,098/.  ;  Gambia,  81,468/. 


Sxpenditore 

1898 

1894 

1896 

1898 

1897 

Lagos     .... 
Gold  Coast     . 
Sierra  Leone  . 
Gambia  .... 

Total     . 

£ 

101,251 

178,934 

84,691 

38,148 

£ 

124,829 

226,932 

98,100 

31,640 

£ 

144,484 

265,289 

96,690 

28,867 

£ 

168,445 

282,278 

116.188 

26,301 

£ 

182,669 

406,370 

111,667 

27,069 

403,019 

476,501 

585,830 

592,207  j  727,766 

The  public  debt  of  Sierra  Leone  (1897),  consists  of  a  loan  originally  of 
50,000/.,  of  which  25,000/.  is  outstanding.     The  others  have  no  public  debt. 


Imports 

1898 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

Laffos      .         .        . 
Gold  Coast 
Sierra  Leone    . 
Gambia   . 

749,027 
718,353 
417,466 
166,609 

£ 
744,561 
812,880 
478,025 
180,349 

£ 

815,815 

981,537 

427,387 

97,899 

901,476 
910,211 
494,688 
110,824 

770,611 
910,540 
457,889 
176,328 

Total. 

2,061,356 

2,165,765 

2,272,088 

2,416,698 

2,314,768 

The  chief  imports  (1897)  of  Lagos  were  :  cotton  goods,  302,477/. ;  spirits, 
63,870/.;  tobacco,  17,356/.  Gold  Coast :  cottons,  287,766/.  ;  spirits,  87,667/.  ; 
tobaccn,  16,870/.  Sierra  Leone  :  cottons,  147,950/.  ;  spirits,  16,985/.  ;  tobacco, 
21,360/.      Gambia:    cotton    goods,     66,983/.;    spirits,     2,844/.;    tobacco, 
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107,737/. ;  palm  kernels,  69,8181.  ;  gold  dost,  84,7972.  Sierra  Leone : 
palm  kernels,  129,910/.;  rubber,  79,787/.;  kola  nuts,  46,652/.;  ginger, 
13,506/.     Gambia:  ground  nuts,  126,605/.  ;  rubber,  23,467/. 

The  recorded  values  and  quantities  are,  in  general,  those  disclosed  by  invoices  and 
declarations,  but  spirits  are  eauged  and  measured.  At  Gambia  the  coat  of  fireic^t,  in- 
surance, and  packages  is  added  to  the  invoice  value  of  Imports,  and  the  cost  of  packages  ta 
added  to  the  declared  value  of  exports.  The  countries  of  origin  and  destination  are  thoae 
shown  by  the  shipping  documents. 

Tonnage  of  all  the  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  West  African 
Colonies,  and  of  British  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  for  five  years  : — 


-                      ,       1898 

1894 

1896 

1806 

1897 

«   [  Lagos 

f  J   Gold  Coast 

e   J   Sierra  Leone    . 

^   I  Gambia    . 

&      Total 

694,840 
830,766 
746,512 
228,706 

686,673 

1,006,053 

962,046 

229,702 

795,052 
1,063,366 
1,021,870 

188,196 

721,608 
1,103,886 
1,076,260 

281,626 

718,808 
1,168,027 
1,084,746 

268,398 

2,600,824 

2,983,374 

3,068,484 

3,138,229 

3,219,473 

&   [  Lagos      . 
1       Gold  Coast      . 
o  "    Sierra  Leone   . 
^    I  Gambia  . 

S        Total      . 

526,032 
664,662 
574,681 
162,401 

600,196 
696,309 
828,712 
183,817 

670,083 
744,616 
780,697 
160,871 

569,272 
729,096 
806,684 
161,987 

638,883 
714,814 
836,638 
164,939 

1,827,666 

2,207,534 

2,246,266 

2,266,039 

2,249,174 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  West  Coast  of  Africa  squadron  usually  con- 
sists of  about  sixteen  vessels  under  a  rear-admiraL 

The  currency,  weights,  and  measures  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  Gnsat 
Britain. 

Books  of  Rbfbrkncb. 

The  Annual  Blue  Books  of  the  various  Colonies,  and  Reports  thereon. 

The  Colonial  Office  List.    AnnuaL 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Colonies.    Annual. 

Banbwif  (O.  A.  L.),  Sierra  Leone ;  or,  The  White  Man's  Grave.    8.    London,  1888. 

BlpdenlE.  W.),  Christianitv,  Islam,  and  the  Negro  Race.    8.    London,  18b9. 

Boyle  (F.X  Through  FanteeUnd  and  Ooomassie.    8.    London,  1874. 

BlUiiA.  B.),  West  African  Sketches.  S.  Loudon,  1881.  History  of  the  Gold  Coast  of 
West  Africa.  8.  London,  1893.  The  Toruba-speaking  Peoples  of  the  Slave  Coast.  8. 
London,  1894.  The  Bwe-speaking  Peoples  of  the  Slave  Coast  8.  London,  1890.  The 
Tshi-speaking  Peoples  of  the  Gold  Coast.  8.  London,  1887.  West  Afirlcan  Islands.  & 
Loudon.    1885. 

Ferryman  (A.  F.  MocklerX  Imperial  Africa.    Vol.  I.    London,  1898. 

FteemanCB.  A.),  Travel  and  Life  in  Ashanti  and  Janian.    London,  1898. 

Ingham  (Bishop  B.  G.X  Sierra  Leone  after  a  Hundred  Tears.    8.    London,  1894. 

Jokmton  (Sir  Harry),  The  Colonisation  of  Africa.    Cambridge,  1899. 

Kemp  (O.).  Nine  Years  on  the  Gold  Coast.    London,  1898. 

Kingeley  (Miss  M.),  West  Africa^  Sketches.  London,  1897.— West  African  Stndiea. 
London,  1899. 

Luooi  (C.  P.),  Historical  Geographv  of  the  British  Colonies.  Vol.  III.  8.  London,  1896. 

MaeDonald  (G.).  The  Gold  Coast  Past  and  Present.    London,  1898. 

Mutgrave  (G.  C),  To  Kumassi  with  Scott    London,  1896. 

Ortro*  (F.  VanX  Conventions  Internationales  Concemant  I'Afrique.    Brussels,  1898. 

Pierson  (A.  T.),  Seven  Years  in  Sierra  Leone.    London,  1897. 

Poole  (T.  E.),  Life,  Scenery  and  Customs  in  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gambia.  2  vols.  18. 
London,  1850. 

Powell  (R.  S.  Baden),  The  Downfkll  of  Prempeh.    London,  1896. 

Eei7idor/(C.  C),  History  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  Ashante.    Basel,  1895. 

Sibthorpe  (A.  B.  C),  History  of  Sierra  Leone.  12.  London,  1881.— Geography  of  Sienm 
Leone.    12.    London,  1881. 
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AMERICA. 

Antigua,  Bahamas,  Barbados.    See  West  Indies. 


BEEMIJSAS. 

Oawmor.— Lieut-Gen.  G.  Digby  Barker,  C.B.  (2,946Z.),  assisted  by 
an  Ezecutiye  Ck>iincil  of  6  meoibeTs  appointed  by  the  Crown,  a  Legis* 
lative  Council  of  9  members,  also  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  a  repre- 
sentative House  of  Assembly  of  36  members  ;  1,111  electors. 

A  Colony,  with  representative  government,  consisting  of  a  group  of  860 
small  islands  (18  to  20  inhabited),  580  miles  east  of  North  Carohna,  and 
677  miles  from  New  York,  noted  for  their  climate  and  scenery ;  favourite 
winter  resort  for  Americans. 

Area,  20  square  miles  (12,000  acres,  4,000  under  cultivation).  Popula- 
tion in  1897,  16,098  (indudii^  6,184  whites) ;  10,627  belong  to  Church  of 
England  (census  1891).  In  1897  572  births  (93  illegitimate),  124  marriages, 
385  deaths.  Education :  67^schools,  with  1,404  pupils,  24  of  the  schools 
receiving  Government  grants,  1,2242.  annually.  In  1897  185  persons 
summarily  convicted,  and  17  sentenced  by  superior  court.  Chief  town 
Hamilton,  1,296  population.  Average  strength  of  Imperial  forces,  3,178. 
Bermuda  is  an  important  naval  base  on  the  North  America  and  West  India 
Station,  with  dockyard,  victualling  establishment,  kc 


—                '         1898 

1 

1894 

1896 

Revenue 
Expenditure    . 

34,898 
83,718 

82,475 
84,216 

87,830 
83,006 

1890 

1897 

84,256 
84,717 

85,965 
86,704 

For  1898-99  the  estimated  revenue  is  34,6032.,  and  expenditure  88,722/. 
Cidef  source  of  revenue:  customs,  28,1172.  in  1897-98.  Chief  items  of 
expenditure :  salaries,  public  works,  eodesiastical,  education.  Contribution 
by  Home  (^vemment,  2,2002.    Public  debt  (1897),  46,1002. 

Savings  bank  deposits,  20,7812. 


- 

1898                 1894                 1896         •         1890                1897 

Exports  . 
Imports  . 

129,069 
827,680 

98,377 
286,047 

M                     £ 
115,918        108,618 
806,514     1  804,970 

127,703 
828,148 

Imports  subject  to  duty,  818,5562.  ;  duty  free,  4,5922.  Imports  from 
Great  mtaxn,  according  to  the  Colonial  Blue  Book,  in  1897,  95,4242.,  and 
exports  to  the  same,  8,5192. 

Food  supplies  are  mostly  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  nearly  all  the  export  produce  of  Bermuda  goes  to  those  two  coimtries.  In 
1897  onions  exported^  81,4682.  ;  lily  bulbs,  8,0802.  ;  potatoes,  18,0522. 

The  registered  shipping  consisted  (1898)  of  2  steam  vessels  of  651  tons 
net,  and  28  sailing  vessels  of  5,469  tons  net ;  total  net  tonnage,  6,120. 


In  1897  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and 


^<j^^6,688,  of 
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which  300,954  were  British.  There  are  36  miles  of  telegraph  wire,  and  15  of 
cable.  There  is  also  a  private  telephone  company,  which  has  about  240  sub- 
scribers and  upwards  of  700  miles  of  wire  in  line.  A  telegraph  cable  connect- 
ing the  islands  with  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  was  successfully  laid  in  July  1890. 
The  currency,  weights,  and  measures  are  British. 

Rrferences  :  Bermudft  in  Colonial  Reports.    Annual.   London. 

/Teilfrin  (A.),  Bermuda  Islands.    8.    Philadelphia,  1889. 

Newton  (Margaret),  Glimpses  of  Life  in  Bermuda  and  the  Tropica.    London,  1897. 


CANADA. 

(Dominion  of  Canada.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

As  originally  constituted  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  com- 
posed of  the  Provinces  of  Canada — Upper  and  Lower — Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick.  They  were  united  under  the  pro- 
visions of  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  passed  in  March 
1867,  known  as  'The  British  North  America  Act  1867/  which 
came  into  operation  on  the  1st  July,  1867,  by  royal  proclamation. 
The  Act  provides  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Dominion  shall  be 
'  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom ; '  that  the 
executive  authority  shall  be  vested  in  the  Sovereign  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  carried  on  in  her  name  by  a  Govemor- 
G^neral  and  Privy  Council ;  and  that  the  legislative  power  shall 
be  exercised  by  a  Parliament  of  two  Houses,  called  the  *  Senate  ' 
and  the  *  House  of  Commons.*  Provision  was  made  in  the  Act 
for  the  admission  of  British  Columbia,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
the  North- West  Territories,  and  Newfoundland  into  the  Do- 
minion; Newfoundland  alone  has  not  availed  itself  of  such 
provision.  In  1869  the  extensive  region  known  as  the  North- 
West  Territories  was  added  to  the  Dominion  by  purchase  from 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company;  the  province  of  Manitoba  was 
set  apart  out  of  a  portion  of  it,  and  admitted  into  the  con- 
federation of  15th  July,  1870.  On  20th  July,  1871,  the  pro- 
vince of  British  Columbia,  and  on  the  1st  July,  1873,  the  province 
of  Prince  Edward  Island,  respectively  entered  the  confederation. 

The  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Do- 
minion are  nominated  for  life,  by  summons  of  the  Ck)vemor- 
General  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Canada.  By  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution,  there  are  now  81  senators — ^namely,  24  from  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  24  from  Quebec,  10  from  Nova  Scotia,  10 
from  New  Brunswick,  4  from  Manitoba,  3  from  British  Columbia, 
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4  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  2  from  the  Territories.  Each 
senator  must  be  30  years  of  age,  a  born  or  naturalised  subject,  and 
redde  in,  and  be  possessed  of  property,  real  or  personal,  of  the  value 
of  4,000  dollars,  within  the  province  for  which  he  is  appointed.  The 
House  of  Commons  of  the  Dominion  is  elected  by  the  people,  for 
five  years,  unless  sooner  dissolved,  at  the  rate  at  present  of  one 
representative  for  every  22,688,  the  arrangement  being  that  the 
province  of  Quebec  shall  always  have  65  members,  and  the 
other  provinces  proportionally,  according  to  their  populations  at 
each  decennial  census.  On  the  basis  of  the  census  of  the 
Dominion  taken  in  April  1891,  and  in  accordance  with  a 
redistribution  bill  passed  in  1892,  the  House  of  Commons 
consists  of  213  members — 92  for  Ontario,  65  for  Quebec,  20  for 
Nova  Scotia,  14  for  New  Brunswick,  7  for  Manitoba,  6  for 
British  Columbia,  5  for  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  4  for  the 
North-West  Territories. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  elected  by  con- 
stituencies, the  electors  of  which  are  supplied  by  franchises  under 
the  control  of  the  several  provincial  assemblies,  an  Act  having 
been  passed  to  that  effect  in  the  session  of  1898.  The  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  at  provincial  elections  vary  in  the  several 
provinces.     Voting  is  by  ballot. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  a  salary  of  4,000 
dollars  per  annum,  and  each  member  an  allowance  of  10  dollars 
per  diem,  up  to  the  end  of  30  days,  and  for  a  session  lasting 
longer  than  this  period  the  sum  of  1,000  dollars,  with,  in  every 
case,  10  cents  per  mile  for  travelling  expenses.  The  sum  of 
8  dollars  per  diem  is  deducted  for  every  day's  absence  of  a  mem- 
ber, unless  the  same  is  caused  by  illness.  There  is  the  same 
allowance  for  the  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  Dominion. 

Govemor-G«Mral, — The  Right  Honourable  Gilbert  John  Elliot 
Ea/rl  of  MirUo,  born  July  9,   1845 ;    succeeded  to  the  peerage 
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2.  Secretary  of  State. —Hon.  R.  W.  ScoU,  Senator. 

3.  Biinister  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  — Hon.  Sir  R.  J.  CarttorigJUf  G.  C.  M.  G . 

4.  Minister  of  Justice  and  Attorney-General. — Hon.  David  ifilh, 

5.  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries. — Hon.  Sir  L.  H.  Davies,  K.C.M.G. 

6.  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals. — Hon.  A.  G.  Blair. 

7.  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence. — Hon.  F.  W.  Borden, 

8.  Minister  of  Finance.— Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding. 

9.  Postmaster-General. — Hon.  W.  Afulock. 

10.  Minister  of  Agriculture. — Hon.  Sydney  A.  Fisher. 

11.  Minister  of  Public  Works.— Hon.  Joseph  I.  TarU. 

12.  Minister  of  Interior. — Hon.  C^Sord  S^tan. 
18.  Minister  of  Customs. — Hon.  Wm.  Patersan. 

14.  Minister  of   Inland  Revenue. — Hon.   Sir  Henri  Joly  de  Lothini^e, 
K.C.M.G. 

15.— Without  Portfolio.— Hon.  R.  R.  Dobell ;  Hon.  C.  A.  Oeoffrion. 

16. — With  Portfolio,  but  not  of  the  Cabinet,  Hon.  Charles  Fit^MUrickj 
Q.C.,  Solicitor-General. 

Each  of  the  ministers  has  a  salary,  fixed  by  statute,  of  7,000  dollars,  or 
1,400/.  a  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  recognised  Prime  Minister,  who  has 
8,000  dollars,  or  1,600/.  and  the  Ministers  of  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue, 
who  have  each  5,000  dollars  a  year.  The  body  of  ministers  is  officially  known 
as  the  *  Queen's  Privy  Council  of  Canada.' 


Provincial  Government. 

The  seven  provinces  forming  the  Dominion  have  each  a  separate  parlia* 
ment  and  administration,  with  a  Lieutenant-Governor  at  the  head  of  the 
executive.  They  have  fiill  powers  to  regulate  their  ovm  local  affairs  and 
dispose  of  their  revenues,  provided  only  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  action 
and  policy  of  the  central  administration.  The  Lieutenant-Governors  are 
appointed  by  the  Govemor-GeneraL  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia  have  each  two 
Cnambers  (a  Legislative  Council  and  a  Legislative  Assembly)  and  a  responsi- 
ble Ministry.  In  New  Brunswick,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  there  is  only  one  Chamber  (the  Legislative  Assembly) 
and  a  responsible  Ministry.  The  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Nova 
Scotia  number  21,  and  Quebec  24.  The  membership  of  the  Legislative 
Assemblies  are — Prince  Edward  Island  30,  Nova  Scotia  88,  New  Brunswick 
41,  Quebec  73,  Ontario  94,  Manitoba  40,  British  Columbia,  33  ;  and  the 
North-West  Territories,  26.  The  North- West  Territories  are  presided  over 
by  a  Lieutenant-Governor  and  a  Legislative  Assembly.  The  Executive 
Council  consists  (since  October  1,  1897)  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  5 
members  elected,  as  such,  by  the  people. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  population  of  Canada  in  the  year  1800  was  estimated  at  240,000  ;  it 
has  increased  as  follows  : — 


Tear 


1825 
1861 
1861 


Populatioii 


581,920 
1,842,265 
3,090,561 


Year 


1871 
1881 
1891 


PopulaUon 


8,635,024 
4,324,810 
4,833,239 
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In  1897  the  efltimAted  population  was  5,185,990.     The  following  are  the 
I  of  the  proTlnces  in  1897  with  the  population  at  the  censuses  of  1881  and 
1891  :— 


ProTinee 


Prince  Bdwud  Island  . 
Norm  Scotia  . 
New  Brunswick     . 
Qaebeo  .... 
Ontario  .... 
Manitoba 
British  Colombia  . 
Terrltoriea  and   Arctic 


Square 
MUet 


2,000 
20,000 
28,200 
847,850 
222,000 
78,966 
888,800 

2,572,540 


Total 
Fopola- 


Total 
Popola- 


Pf^ify   Increaw  '  IneraaM 


tlon,  1881  j  tion,  1801 


persq, 
mile 
1801 


Total 


108,891 

440,572 

821,288 

1,859,027 

1,926,922 

02,260 

49,459 

56,446 


I  8,668,946    4,824,810    4,888,280       1*5 


109,078  54*5 
450,896  t  21*9 
821.268  I  111 
1,488.585  4-8 
2,114.821  9*6 
152,506 
98,178 


98,967 


2-4 
0-8 


004    I        — 


percent. 

percent 

1871-81 

1881-91 

15-8 

017 

13-6 

2-28 

12-4 

000 

14  0 

9-58 

18-6 

9-78 

247-2 

144-95 

864 

98-49 

- 

75-88 

18-97 

11-76 

The  above  area  includes  Hudson  Bay  and  the  lakes  and  riyers  of  Canada. 

In  1891  there  were  2,460,471  males  and  2,872,768  females. 

A  portion  of  the  North- Western  Territories  was  in  1895  divided  into  four 
districts — ^Assiniboia^  90,840  square  miles  ;  Saskatchewan,  114,000  sq.  m.  ; 
Alberta,  100,000  sq.  m.  ;  and  Athabasca,  251,800  sq.  m.  By  the  census  of  the 
first  three  districts  taken  in  1891,  there  was  found  to  be  a  total  population 
of  66,799.  The  district  of  Reewatin,  stretchine  along  the  west  shore  of 
Hudson  Bay,  and  including  the  frreater  x>art  of  the  Bay  added  in  1897,  was 
created  in  1876  out  of  the  Territories,  and  erected  into  a  separate  govern- 
ment under  the  Lieutenant-Gk>vemor  of  Manitoba,  and  it  has  now  an  area 
of  about  756,000  square  miles.  By  Order  in  Council  of  October  2, 1895,  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  N.W.  Territories  were  divided  into  the  districts  of 
Ungava,  Franklin,  Mackenzie,  and  Yukon  ;  and  by  Act  of  Parliament,  1898, 
thehitter  was  erected  into  the  Judicial  District  of  Yukon. 

Eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  Dominion  consisted,  at  the 
census  of  1891,  ofnativesofBritish  North  America.  These  numbered  4,185,877, 
of  whom  1,708,702  were  natives  of  Ontario  ;  1,406,514  of  Quebec  ;  428,890 
of  Nova  Scotia  ;  299,154  of  New  Brunswick;  108,017  of  Manitoba;  56,851 
of  British  Columbia ;  102,652  natives  of  Prince  Edward  Island  ;  and  80,097 
of  the  Territories.  Of  those  bom  out  of  the  country,  the  most  numerous,  at 
the  census  of  1891,  were  475,456  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  13,776  were 
bom  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  making  490,232  British  bom — 80,915  were 
bom  in  tiie  United  States,  27,752  in  Germany,  9,222  in  Russia,  7,827  in 
Scandinavia,  5,381  in  France,  2,964  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  9,129  in 
China,  and  13,940  in  other  countries.  English-speaking  persons  numbered 
3,428,265,  and  French-speakinfff  1,404,974.  According  to  an  official  report 
for  1895,  there  were  102,275  Indians  in  Canada  at  that  date. 

The  census  population  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Dominion  was  as 
follows  in  1891  :— 


Ontario 


VToronto    181,220 
;l  Hamilton  48,980 


•>/lOttewa 
vv  London 


44,154 
31,977 


Quebec 


British  Columbia 


/Montreal  216,650 

•    TOuebec  63,090 

Nova  Scotia    .     Halifax  88,556 

New  Branswick  *^St.  John  39,179 

Manitoba         .     v  Winnipeg  25,642 
vf  Victoria       16,841 

•  ^\  Vancouver  13,686  j 
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There  are  no  vital  statistics  collected  for  the  Dominion ;  it  is  therefore 
impossible  to  say  what  is  the  rate  of  natnral  increase  of  the  popolatunt. 
The  death  rate  per  1,000  was  as  follows  in  1891  in  the  towns  named : — 
Montreal,  28'11 ;  Toronto,  15*61  ;  Quebec,  41 '11  ;  Hamilton,  16-23  ; 
Halifax,  20-61  ;  Ottawa,  21-35  ;  St.  John,  N.B.,  19*75  ;  Winnipeg,  14*66  ; 
Victoria,  B.C.,  19-85. 

As  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  collect  trustworthy  figures,  no  returns 
concerning  emigration  and  immigration  are  now  published.  A  tax  of  50 
dollars  a  head  is  levied  on  all  Chinamen  landing  at  Vancouver,  but  the  number 
of  Chinese  immigrants  is  largely  on  the  increase. 


Eeligion. 

There  is  no  State  Church  in  the  whole  of  British  North  America.  The 
Church  of  England  is  governed  by  twenty  bishops,  with  about  1,000  clergy  ; 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  one  cardinal,  seven  archbishops,  twenty-three 
bishops,  and  about  1,500  clergy ;  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada, 
with  about  1,000  ministers — formed  in  1875  by  the  union  of  two  formerly  dis- 
tinct bodies — by  presbyteries,  synods,  and  an  annual  assembly  as  in  the  Scotch 
Church,  with  2,358  churches  and  stations.  The  Methodists  have  1,700  and 
the  Baptists  about  500  ministers.  All  these  bodies  have  one  or  more  divinity 
schools.  The  number  of  members  of  each  religious  creed  in  the  Dominion  was 
as  follows  at  the  census  of  April  6,  1891  : — 


Roman  Catholics 

Presbyterians 

Anglicans 

Melodists    . 

Baptists 

Lutherans 


1,992,017 
755,826 
646,059 
847,765 
303,839 
63,982 

1  Including  Pagans. 


Congregationalists  . 
Miscellaneous  creeds. 
No  creed  stated 


Total 


.  28,157 
.  106,739 
.     » 89,855 

4,883,239 


The  following  shows  the  numbers  of  the  leading  denominations  in   the 
several  provinces  according  to  the  census  of  1891 : — 


Province 

Roman 
Catholic 

Ontario 

358,300 

Quebec 

1,291,709 

Nova  Scotia 

122,452 

New  Brunswick  . 

115,961 

Manitoba   . 

20,571 

British  Columbia 

20,843 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

47,837 

The  Territories    . 

14,844 

Methodist     Baptist 


385,999 

453,147 

75,472 

52,673 

64,410 

108,952 

43,095 

40,639 

30,852 

39,001 

23,619 

15,284 

6,646 

33,072 

15,966 

12,558 

654,033 
39,544 
54,195 
35,504 
28,487 
14,298 
13,596 
8,158 


106,047 

7,991 

83,122 

79,649 

16,112 

3,098 

6,265 

1,555 
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Instniction. 

All  the  proyinces  of  the  Dominion  have  one  or  more  nniversities,  and 
sereral  colleges  which  prepare  for  university  degrees.  There  are  in  all  about 
16  degree-anting  bodies  in  the  Dominion,  wiu  about  24  colleges,  including 
denominational,  medicat,  and  other  special  institutions.  From  special  official 
statistics  of  these  institutions  it  may  be  estimated  that  they  are  attended 
by  about  18,000  students,  and  their  total  annual  expenditure  is  upwards  of 
700,000  dollars,  while  the  estimated  value  of  their  endowments,  buildings, 
land,  &c,  is  over  16,000,000  dollars. 

The  following  table  gives  some  information  respecting  the  public,  high, 
and  superior  schools  in  the  Dominion,  the  pupils  attending  them  and  the 
amount  expended  for  education : — 


ProTinoM 


Ontario 
Quebec 
NovaSeotia 
New  Bnmfwick  . 
Manitoba     . 
British  Colombia 
P.  £..Island 
The  Territories   . 


Total 


Tear  Ended 


Dec.  81,  1890 
Jane  80, 1887 
Oct  81,  18»7 
Dec.  81, 1897 
Dec  81,  1807 
June  80, 1897 
Jane  80, 1897 
June  80, 1897 


Schoolt 

Teachers 

Pnpils 

Bzpendi- 
tore 

6,200 

5,807 

2,867 

1,752 

1,072 

244 

467 

894 

9,610 

10,488 

3,552 

1,922 

1,210 

894 

579 

488 

509,585 
828,640 
102,809 
62,897 
40,885 
15,798 
21,845 
18,585 

Dollars 
4,149,207 
1,701,186 
810,676 
478.994 
805,417 
286,681 
161,444 
274,648 

18,808 

37,188 

1,095.994 

8,618,208 

The  number  of  public  schools  included  in  the  table  was  17,863,  with 
27,128  teachers  and  1,067,086  pupils,  their  average  attendance  being  683,000 
If  the  number  of  those  attending  the  universities  and  private  schools 
were  added  to  the  above  figures,  the  total  number  of  pupils  would  be  con- 
siderably over  one  million.  The  expenditure  for  the  year  on  public  and 
high  schools,  including  Government  grants,  was  over  10,000,000  dollars.  The 
supervision  of  education  is  under  the  control  of  the  Governments  of  the 
several  provinces,  and  the  systems  in  use  vary  somewhat,  but  are  all  based  on 
the  principle  of  free  education,  the  funds  bein^  supplied  in  nearly  all  the 
provinces  by  Government  grants  and  local  taxation.  In  British  Columbia 
and  the  North-West  Territories  the  schools  are  supported  wholly  by  Govern- 
ment    Edncation  is  morfl  or  leas  comnulsorv  in  all  the  provinces,  but  the  law 
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which  is  also  a  colonial  court  of  admiralty,  with  powers  as  provided  in  the 
Imperial  **  Colonial  Courts  of  Admiralty  Ac^  1890."  There  is  a  Superior 
Court  in  each  province  ;  county  courts,  with  limited  jurisdiction,  in  most  of 
the  provinces  ;  all  the  judges  in  these  courts  being  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General.  Police  magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace  are  appointed  by  the 
Provincial  Governments. 

In  1897,  8,027  persons  were  charged  with  indictable  offenoes ;  of  these 
6,721  were  convicted,  4  being  sentenced  to  death,  609  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary, and  the  rest  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment ;  and  82,257 
were  summarily  convicted,  27,147  of  these  with  the  option  of  a  fine. 


Finance. 

The  financial  accounts  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  are  made  up  under 
three  different  headings — namely,  first,  '  Consolidated  Fund,*  comprising 
the  general  sources  of  revenue  and  branches  of  expenditure ;  secondly, 
'  Loans '  in  revenue,  and  '  Redemption '  with  '  Premiums  and  Discounts '  in 
expenditure;  and  thirdly,  'Open  accounts.'  The  headings  'IxMms'  and 
'  Redemption '  include  the  deposits  in  and  withdrawals  from  the  Post  Office 
and  Government  Savings  BanKs,  the  amount  on  deposit  forming  part  of  the 
floating  or  unfunded  debt  ot  the  country.  Under  the  head  of  'Ojwn 
Accounts'  are  included  investments,  trust  funds.  Province  accounts,  and 
expenditure  on  capital  account  on  public  works. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure,  Consolidated  Fund,  for  five  fiscal  years 
ending  June  80,  have  been  : — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1894 

36,374,693 

87,686,026 

1896 

33,978,129 

88,182,006 

1896 

86,618,691 

36,949,142 

1897 

37,829,778 

88,849,760 

1898 

40,666,238 

88,832,626 

The  total  actual  receipts  and  expenditure,  under  these  three  divisions, 
were  as  follows  in  the  financial  year  ending  June  80,  1898  : — 


Reoeipts. 


Consolidated  Fund 

Loans. 

Open  Accounts   . 


Dollars 
40,665,238 
10,920,677 
88,219,940 

139,696,866 


Expenditure. 


Consolidated  Fund 
Redemption 
Open  Accounts    . 


Dollars 

38,832,626 

6,111,970 

96,761,869 

189,696,865 


The  actual  sources  of  revenue  and  branches  of  expenditure  comprised 
under  the  division  called  Consolidated  Fund  were  as  follows  in  the  financial 
year,  ending  June  80,  1898  :—  ..,.».  ..^ 
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RSYBMUS. 

Customs    . 

Excise 

Lands 

Public  Works    . 

Post  Office 

Fees,  Fines,  and  Forfei-' 
tnres  (including  Sei- 
zures)   . 

Militia,  including  Mili- 
taiT  College . 

Weights  and  Measures 

Premium,  Discount,  and 
Exchange 

Interest  on  InTestments 

Fisherios  • 

Penitentiaries  . 

Superannuation 

Dominion  Steamers  and 
Lighthouse  and  Coast 
Service 

Mariners'  Fund 

Steamboat  Inspection 

Various 


ToUl 


Dollart 
21,704,893 
7,871,563 
975,792 

7,401,274 


168,893 

86,916 
44,014 

191,560 

1,613,454 

106,179 

76,588 

45,643 


11,630 

54,553 

31,525 

326,661 


EXPENDITUSB. 

Dollars 

Interest  on  Public  Debt  10,  !^1 6,758 

Charges  for  debt .         .  152,880 

Sinking  Fund      .  2,359,968 

Subsidies  to  Provinces .  4, 237, 372 
Legislation   and    Civil 

Government    .  2,129,251 

Public  Works      .  1,701,313 

Penitentiaries      .         ,  386,395 

Administration  of  Justice  7  65, 608 

Geological  Survey,  &c.  67,000 
Arts,   Agriculture,  and 

Statistics.         .         .  245,231 
Ocean  and  River  Steam 

Service  &  Mail  Subsidies  730, 826 

Militia  and  Defence     .  1, 514,472 

Mounted  Police  N.  W.T.  865.416 

Pensions,  &c       .        .  96,187 

Lighthouses,  &o.          .  474,217 

Fisheries   .         .  441,725 

Indians  (Leg.  Grants) .  952,584 

Immigration,  &c.         .  261,195 

Charges  on  Revenue,  &c.  10,407,834 

Gov.  of  N.  W.  Ter.     .  347,687 

Miscellaneous     .        .  189,107 


40,555,238  Total 


38,832,526 


The  public  debt  of  the  Dominion,  incurred  chiefly  on  account  of  public 
works,  and  the  interest  of  which  forms  the  largest  branch  of  the  expenditure, 
was  as  follows  on  July  1,  1898 : — 

Dollars 

Without  Interest 22,921,620 

At  2*  percent.,, 9,783,888 

„3      „  , 106,085,014 

,.  34     „  , 27,897,548 

„4       „  „ 148,709.497 

„5       „  „ 26,804,687 

„6       „  „ 1,224,384 


Total  Debt 


338,375,984 
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The  total  burden  of  the  debt,  after  deducting  assets,  is  lOZ.  9s.  6<L  j)er 
head,  and  of  the  annual  chari^e  for  interest  and  management  Ss.  54c{.  The 
expenditure  on  canals  and  railways  alone  by  the  Government  amounted  to 
over  34  millions  sterling  up  to  1897.  At  the  census  of  1891  it  was  found 
that  the  value  of  the  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  industries  of  various 
kinds  was  72  millions  sterling,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  products  97 
millions. 


Provincial  Revenues,  Expenditukes,  and  Debts,  1897. 


Provincc 

1         Revenue 

Expenditiire 

Net  Debt 

;          Dollora 

1          Dollars 

Dollan 

Onterio 

1      4,189,848 

!      3,767,676 

Quebec 

1      8,877,466 

1      4,892,282 

21,718,476 

Nova  Scotia 

'         882,240 

853,699 

2,308,928 

New  Brunswick  . 

745,203 

727,187 

2,488,578 

Manitoba    . 

688,706 

1         780,109 

British  Columbia 

1,383,048 

i      1,569.071 

4,284,015 

Prince  Edward  Island 

272,560 

1         810,752 

168,264 

Total      . 

.  j    11,984,061 

1    12,900,776 

30,968,261 

Defence. 

The  Great  Lakes  and  the  St  Lawrence  form  a  barrier  between  Central 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  but  the  eastern  provinces  and  Western  Canada 
have  neiUier  natural  barriers  nor  fortifications.  With  the  exceptions  of 
Halifax,  a  small  fort  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  fortifications 
at  Esquimalt  on  the  Pacific  coast,  there  are  practically  no  fortifications  in 
Canada.      E^uimalt  is  used  as  a  victualling  yara. 

In  addition  to  the  troops  maintained  oy  the  Imperial  Government — the 
strength  of  which  was  reduced,  in  the  year  1871,  to  2,000  men,  forming 
the  garrison  of  the  fortress  of  Halifax,  considered  an  *  Imperial  Station ' — 
Can^a  has  a  laige  militia  force.  Bv  tiie  terms  of  the  Act  passed  in  March 
1868  the  militia  consists  of  all  male  British  subjects  between  18  and  60, 
who  may  be  called  out  to  serve  in  four  classes,  according  to  age  and 
condition,  married  or  single.  The  militia  is  divided  into  an  active  and  a 
reserve  force.  The  active  includes  the  land  and  marine  militia,  and  consists 
of  those  who  voluntarily  enlist,  or  of  men  balloted,  or  in  part  of  both.  The 
active  militia  serve  for  three  years.  The  reserve  militia  consists  of  the  whole 
of  the  men  between  the  a^  of  18  and  60  not  serving  in  the  active  militia  of 
the  time  being,  with  certam  exemptions.  The  numlHBr  of  men  to  be  drilled 
annually  is  limited  to  45,000  and  the  period  of  drill  to  16  days  every  year. 
The  establishment  of  the  active  militia,  June  80.  1897,  amounted  to 
86,204  ofiScers  and  men,  comprising  9  re^^iments,  1  squadron,  8  troops  of 
cavalry ;  1  brigade,  15  batteries  of  field  artillery ;  5  battalions,  9  compames  of 
garrison  artUlenr ;  2  companies  of  engineers ;  and  91  battalions,  6  companies 
of  infantry.  The  permanent  corps,  combined  with  which  are  schools  of  in- 
struction,  consist  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Dragoons  (2  troops).  Royal  Canadian 
Artillery  (8  batteries),  and  the  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  of  Infantry  (4  com- 
panies).   The  esUbliahment  is  868  of  aU  lankft.  DigHp^Ml) jJfPi*^  ^7^ 
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Military  College  at  Kingston,  fonnded  in  1875.  The  Dominion  is  dirided 
into  twelve  military  districts,  each  district  being  commanded  by  a  Deputy 
A<yatant-€reneral,  whose  appointment  is  permanent.  A  small-arms  ammuni- 
tion &ctoTy  is  in  operation  in  Quebec  There  is  at  nresent  no  active  marine 
mHitia,  the  naval  defences  of  the  country  being  tne  care  of  the  Imperial 
authorities.  According  to  the  Navy  List  thirteen  ships  are  on  the  North 
America  and  West  Inma  Stations,  benudes  seven  others  on  the  Pacific  Station. 


Production  and  Indnatry. 

AgrieuUure.^Of  the  total  area  of  Canada  in  1891,  there  were  28,587,242 
acres  of  improved  land  out  of  60,287,780  acres  of  occupied  land.  Of  the 
improved  lands,  19,904,826  acres  were  under  crop,  being  4,792,542  acres 
more  than  were  under  crop  in  1881.  The  acreage  under  pasture  in  1891  was 
15,284,788  acres,  an  increase  of  8,899,226  acres  since  1881.  The  acreage  under 
wheat  in  1891  was  2,728,861  acres,  an  increase  of  881,506  acres  in  ten  years. 
The  average  yield  of  1891  per  acre  was  15*4  bushels,  an  increase  of  1*6 
bushels  per  acre  over  the  yield  of  1881.  There  is  a  central  experimental 
farm  near  Ottawa,  and  others  in  several  of  the  provinces.  In  1895  there  were 
195  ranches  in  the  N.-W.  Territories  covering  an  area  of  904,187  acres. 

Fareslry. — The  timber  wealth  of  Canada  is  very  large,  and  timbering  one 
of  its  most  important  industries.  The  forest  area  is  estimated  at  1,248,798 
sanare  miles.  The  forest  nroducts  of  1891  were  valued  at  80,071,415  dollars, 
of  which  27,207,547  dollars  were  exported.  The  census  returns  show  an 
aggregate  of  2,045,078,072  cubic  feet  as  the  total  cut  of  the  year.  The  forest 
products  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1897  amounted  in  value  to 
14,978,292  dollars  out  of  a  total  of  82,987,976  dollars.  The  recently  intro- 
duced wood  pulp  industry  is  increasing  rapidly,  the  exportable  suiplus  beinff 
741,960  dollars  in  1897,  chiefly  going  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  Crown  forests  belong  to  the  Provincial  Governments,  except 
in  Manitoba,  the  N.W.  Territories,  and  the  Railway  Belt  (forty  miles  wide), 
in  British  Columbia,  where  they  belong  to  the  Dominion. 

Fisheries. — The  total  value  of  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  Canada  in 
1896  was  20,407,424  dollars;  in  1895,  20,185,298  doUars.  The  values  of 
the  principal  catches  in  1896  were:  cod,  8,610,979  dollars;  Ralmon, 
4,009,679  dollars ;  herring,  2,909,744  dollars ;  lobsters,  2,205,762  dollars, 
and  mackerel,  727,748  doluos.  In  1896,  according  to  provinces,  the  values 
were:  Nova  Scotia,  6,070,895  dollars;  British  Columbia,  4,188,999;  New 
Brunswick,  4,799,488;  Quebec,  2,025,754;  Ontario,  1,605,674;  Prince 
Edward  Isknd,  976,126  ;  Manitoba  and  N.W.  Territories,  745,548. 

Mining. — Nova  Scotia,  British  Columbia,  Quebec,  N.  and  W.  Ontario, 
and  part  of  the  N.-W.  Territories,  are  the  chief  mining  districts  of  Canada. 
The  total  value  of  the  mineral  produce  of  Canada  was  in  1897,  28,779,173 
dollars  ;  in  1896,  22,609,825  dollars.  The  principal  product  is  coal,  of  which 
in  1896,  8,745,716  tons  were  raised,  valued  at  7,226,462  dollars ;  in  1897, 
8,876,201  tons  valued  at  7,442,204  dollars.  Among  the  other  minerals 
produced  in  1897  were  gold,  6,190,000  dollars ;  nickel,  1,400,000  dollars : 
asbestos,  824,700  dollars;  petroleum,  1,011,546  dollars;  copper,  1,501,660 
dollars;  silver,  8,822,000  dollars ;  lead,  1,396,850  dollars;  iron  ore,  178,719 
dollars.  It  is  estimated  that  the  coal-bearing  area  of  the  N.-W.  Territories 
extends  over  65,000  square  miles. 
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Commerce. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  total  value  ^  of  expiorts  and  of  imports, 
and  the  total  value  of  imporS  entered  for  home  consumption  in  the  Dominion, 
in  each  of  the  years  named  : — 


Year  ended 
June  80 

Total  Exporto 

Total  Imports 

Imports  for 
Home  ConsmnptlOQ 

Dollars 

Dollara 

Dollars               j 

1879 

71,491,226 

81,964,427 

80,841,608 

1889 

89,189,167 

115,224,931 

109,673,447 

1894 

117,624,949         , 

123,474,940 

118,098,988 

1895 

113,638,803 

110,781,682 

106,262,611 

1896 

121,018,852 

118,011,608 

110,587,480 

1897 

137,950,263 

119,218,609 

111,294,021 

The  foUowing  table  shows  the  share  of  the  leading  countries  in  the  com- 
merce of  Canada  in  the  last  two  years  in  thousands  of  dollars : — 


Exports  to 


Great  Britain  . 
United  States  . 
West  Indies 
Newfoundland  . 
South  America . 
Germany 


1896 

1897 

1,000  Dols. 

1,000  Dols. 

66,690 

77,227 

36,421 

41,934 

2,880 

2,643 

1,782 

1,693 

1,694 

1,686 

— 

1,046 

Imports  entered  for 
Consumption. 


1896      I       1897 


I 


11,000  Dols. 
I   68,674 
I   32,980 
I     6,931 
I     2,811 


No  other  country  over  a  million 


United  SUtes 
Great  Britain 
Grermany  . 
France 
China 
Japan 

West  Indies 
Spain  and  Poss. 
(Not  in  W.I.) 
Belgium  . 
Other  countries  each  under 


2,671 
1,896 

1,226 


1,000  Dolx. 

61,649 

29,412 

6,494 

2,601 

2,397 

1,679 

1,226 

1,164 
a  million 


I  The  returns  of  values  of  Imports  and  exports  are  those  supplied  in  entries  at  the 
Customs,  where  imports  must  be  entered  for  dnty  at  their  fair  market  value  as  for  home 
consumption  in  the  country  of  purchase.  Quantities  are  ascertained  from  invoices  and  by 
examination,  wines  are  gauged  and  spirits  tested.  The  country  of  origin  of  Imports  is  the 
country  of  purchase  or  whence  shipment  wits  made  to  Canada ;  the  country  of  destination 
is  that  to  which  shipment  is  made.  Thus,  Canadian  wheat,  purchased  by  New  York  dealers, 
shipped  to  and  entered  in  bond  st  New  Tork,  nnd  thence  exported  to  Great  Britian,  would 
appear  only  as  exported  from  Canada  to  the  United  States.  The  only  Canadian  port  when 
transit  trade  Is  recorded  is  Montreal,  such  trade  comprising  chiefly  goods  received  frt>m  t^e 
United  States  and  transhipped  to  other  countries  by  the  St.  Lawrence  route.  Transit  trade 
is  not  included  in  the  general  trade,  which  comprises  all  other  imports  into  and  exports 
from  Canada.  The  term  "  special  trade,"  in  Canada,  is  applied  to  imports  from  Newfound- 
land  which  are  exempt  from  duties  leviable  on  similar  goods  from  otlier  countries. 

The  accuracy  of  the  statistical  results  may  at  times  be  aflected  by  fraudulent  misde- 
scription or  undervaluation  by  importers,  and  by  the  adoption  of  "sight  entries"  which, 
under  the  Customs  Act,  may  be  passed  when  importers  declare  on  oath  that,  for  want  of 
ftill  information,  they  cannot  make  a  perfect  entry.  In  such  circumstances  the  goods  may 
be  landed,  examined,  and  (a  sura  being  deposited  sufficient,  in  the  collector's  opinion,  to  pay 
the  duty)  delivered  to  the  Importer.  A  time  is  flxed  within  which  a  perfect  entry  slKAld 
be  made,  but  when  this  time  Itas  elapsed  the  deposit  is  held  as  payment  of  the  duty,  and 
the  provisional  valuation,  which  may  be  only  approxin)ate,  is  not  corrected.  Statistics  of 
exports  may  be  affected  in  two  ways :  large  quantities  of  goods  are  shipped  at  remote  points 
where  no  officer  Is  stationed,  and  tiie  prescribed,entry  outwards  is  not  unfreqnenuy  neg- 
lected,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  happen,  by  the  mistake  of  officers  or  ot  carriers' 
agenU,  that  exports  already  entered  outwards  at  the  iuland  port  of  shipment  are  recorded 
ateo  at  the  point  of  exit  fttMn  Canada.  ^.g.^.^^,  .^  ^UU^  LC 
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The  following  table  shows  the  valae  of  the  leading  imports  and  exports 
in  1897  :— 


ImporU,  1897, 

DoUftn 

Exports  of  CanadUn 

Dollars 

for  Home  Ck>n8umptioii 

produce,  18»7. 

Wool,  manufactures  of 

7,125,748 

Cheese      . 

14,676,239 

Iron,  steel,  and  manu- 

Homed Cattle  . 

7,182,807 

factures  of     . 

10,613,630 

Horses 

1,710,922 

Coal  and  coke   . 

9,276,684 

Sheep 

1,002,011 

Breadstufls 

1,186,263 

Eggs 

978,479 

Cotton  manufiuitares. 

4,269,620 

Other  animal  products 

13,744,794 

Tea  and  coffee  . 

4,034,208 

Wood  pulp 

741,959 

Sugar  of  all  kinds 

8,560,790 

Wood  &  other  manu- 

Cotton-    wool      and 

factures  of     . 

32,169,087 

waste 

3,290,240 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour 

7,085,048 

Silk    and    manufac- 

Peas. 

2,852,891 

tures  of 

1,988,305 

Apples      . 

2,682,472 

ProviBions 

655,816 

Hay.        .        .        . 

999,238 

Wool,  raw 

878,839 

Other  agric.  products 

4,862,997 

Wood,  and  manufac- 

Codfish    . 

2,706,827 

tures  of 

861,728 

Fish  of  other  kinds   . 

7,607,496 

397,902 

Coal. 

8,380,017 

FUx,  hemp,  jute,  and 

Gold-bearing     quartz 

manufactures  of    . 

1,362,853 

and  nnggets,  &c.    . 

2,804,101 

Spirits  and  wines 

1,879,436 

Other  minerals . 

5,164,797 

Coin  and  bullion 

4,676,194 

Iron    and    steel    and 

All  other  articles 

50,786,915 

manufactures    -     . 

522,988 

Leather  and  manufac. 

1,541,732 

Coin  and  Bullion 

327,298 

All  other  articles 

9,815,638 

1 

Foreign  produce 

13,990,415 

Total 

111,294,021  !l            Total 

137,950,253 

More  than  half  the  revenue  of  Canada  is  derived  from  Customs  duties. 
The  following  statement  shows,  for  1897,  the  amount  of  imports  dutiable  and 
duty-free,  and  the  average  rate  per  cent,  of  duty  on  dutiable  imports  : — 


Nature  of  Imports 


Dutiable 


Free 


Food  and  animals    . 

R&w    material  it  fAr 


nmn««4-i<« 


Dollars 
13,«66,482 


Dollars 
6,187,678 


Duties 
collected 


Dollars 
8,243,522 


Av.  rate 
of  duty 


28-76 
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The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  the  leading  classes  of  domestic 
exports,  in  thousands  of  dollars  : — 


Produce  of  the  Mines 
,,  ff      Fisheries 

,,  „      Forest  . 

Animals  &  their  produce 

Agricultural  produce    . 

Manufactures 

Miscellaneous 


1880 

2,877 

1890 
4,855 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

5,800 

6,982 

8,060 

11,299 

6,579 

8,462 

11,100 

10,692 

11,078 

10,314 

3,945 

6,380 

6,834 

5,517 

6,068 

3,067 

17,607 

25,107 

31,882 

34,388 

36,508 

39,245 

22,294 

11,908 

17,678 

15,719 

14.084 

17,988 

16,197 

25,541 

27,216 

26,144 

30,477 

34,715  ! 

640 

82 

75 

86 

tlOP 

327  j 

The  share  of  the  leading  ports  in  the  trade  of  1897  was  as  follows  in 
dollars : — 


— 

Montreal  j  Toronto  1  Hali&x  ;   Qnebee 

1                 i                 1 

St.  John, 
N.B. 

Ottaw.    1  ^'|:S!^ 

Imports     . 
Exports     . 

44,498,218  18,626,007  ,  5,777,260  '  4,712,094    8,854,067  1  1,792,998     2,787,785 
48,079,462  |  5,608,137  |  6,485,718  .  4,901,394    5,780,585  i  4,169,595     2,610,794 

The  following  figures  give  the  value  of  exports  of  Canadian  produce  to 
Great  Britain,  according  to  Canadian  returns,  in  1879  and  in  the  last  five  years 
ended  SOth  June.    X^on versions  made  at  4 '86 J.) 


1879 

.     £6,039,744  . 

1895 

.  £11,897,993 

1893 

.     12,003,620 

1896 

.      12,887,933 

1894 

.     12,510,440 

1897 

.      14,287,780 

Canadian  returns  of  imports  from  Great  Britain  do  not  distinguish 
between  British  and  foreign  produce.  The  chief  exports  of  domestic  prodvce 
from  Canada  to  Great  Britain  in  the  last  four  years  were  : — 


Articles 

1894 

1895 

1896 

£ 

1897 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Wheat   .... 

1,245,490 

1,097,072 

1,166,750 

1,125,456 

Wheat  Flour . 

166,930 

86,503 

71,450 

166,822 

Pease     .... 

337,250 

243,469 

165,160 

873,305 

Wood,  and  Manufactures 

of       ...         . 

2,358,250 

1,825,371 

2,675,260 

3,073,567 

Cheese    .... 

3,172,750 

2,922,022 

2,861,520 

8,009,423 

Cattle    .... 

1,298,010 

1,396,770 

1,400,350 

1,826,229 

Sheep     .... 

33,510 

257,548 

853,720 

74,822 

Fish       ...         . 

942,570 

851,505 

916,940 

897,093 

Apples,  green  or  ripe 

116,960 

340,981 

269,180 

495,162 

Bacon  and  Hams    . 

698,980 

780,481 

898,110 

1,198,278 

Skins  and  Furs 

258,478 

239,666 

287,040 

264,689 

Leather,    and    manufac. 

tures  of       .        .         . 

296,149 

228,788 

350,980 

260,676 

by 
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ArtielM 

1804 

1896 

1896 

1897 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Iron     and     Steel,      and 

manofactnrea  of  . 

1,406,820 

961,854 

877,960 

717,666 

WooUena 

1,651,830 

1,856,108 

1,424,168 

1,146,349 

Cottons. 

607,790 

686,770 

689,870 

559,668 

Silkf  and  manufactures  of 

407,569 

855,471 

889,761 

286,852 

Wearing     apparel,      all 

kinds. 

— 

— 

— 

Fancy  foods  . 

Flax,    hemp,  and  jute, 

219,860 

198,704 

186,890 

179,421 

and  manufactures  of   . 

278,680 

268,004 

269,378 

217,563 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  with  Uie  United  Kingdom,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns, 
in  1879,  and  in  each  of  the  last  five  years. 


Im] 


iports 
finom< 


Into   U.   K. 


Exports     of    British 
produce  to  Canada . 


1879 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

9.884,286 
6,926,908 

£ 

12,946,605 

6,668,492 

£ 
12,606,642 

5,681,618 

£ 
12,798,469 

6,285,271 

£ 
16,047,268 

6,862,029 

£ 

19,217,918 

5,171,850 

The  chief  imi>orts  into  Qreat  Britain  from  Canada  were  : — 


Articles 


Wheat 


„       flour 


1893 


£ 

1,023,906 
508,130 


1894 


£ 
773,952 
481,005 

1AA  0on 


1895 


1896 


£ 

656,920 
1,003,779 


£ 
1,092,872 
816,487 


1897 


£ 
1,876,058 
803,889 

*TA(\   ({09 
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Articles 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Iron,   wrought 

&  unwrought 

1,284,805 

759,865 

674,485 

626,976 

541,660 

WooUens 

1,418,965 

1,040,063 

1,104,444 

1,071,298 

1,088,918 

Cottons  . 

763,517 

642,449 

700,977 

710,256 

727,170 

Apparel,  &c.  . 

512,685 

881,424 

462,066 

411,718 

860,228 

Shipping  and  Nayigation. 

On  December  81,  1896,  the  registered  shipping  of  Canada,  including 
vessels  for  inland  navigation,  comprised  (according  to  Board  of  Trade 
statistics)  1,766  steamers  of  146,900  tons  net,  and  4,824  sailing  vessels  of 
562,254  tons  net ;  total  6,579  vessels  of  708,164  tons  net  The  tonnage 
that  entered  and  cleared  daring  the  year  1897  at  Canadian  ports  was  as 
follows : — 


Vessels. 


Entered. 


Sea-going : 

Cajxadian. 
British  . 
Foreign    . 

Total. 
Inland  Lake : 


Tons. 

914,819 
2,807,840 
2,369,774 


Cleared. 


Tons. 

978,858 
2,586,095 
2,859,599 


United  States  . 


6,091,488 

2,606,741 
2,110,104 


5,919,547 

2,806,402 
4,889,706 


Total . 
I  Coasting: 

British  and  Canadian 
Foreign     . 


4,716,845 

14,867,728 
82,018 


Total. 
Grand  Total 


14,439,786 


6,646,108 

12,759,898 
68,846 

12,828,248 


26,248,014  I        25,893,898 


Internal  Commnnications. 

Canada  has  a  system  of  canal,  river,  and  lake  navigation  over  2,700  miles 
in  length,  and  vessels  from  the  lake  ports  reach  the  Atlantic  without  breaking 
bulk.  Up  to  1897,  71, 760,000  dollars  had  been  spent  on  canals  for  construction 
alone.  In  1896,  25,622  vessels,  of  4,677,826  tons,  passed  throu£^  the  Cana- 
dian  canals,  carrying  151,842  passengers  and  8,418,674  tons  of  freight,  chiefly 
grain,  timber,  and  coal. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  had  a  network  of  railways  of  a  total  length  of 
16,687  miles  completed  at  the  end  of  June  1897,  being  an  increase  of  800  miles 
over  that  of  1896.  The  number  of  miles  in  ODeration  was  16,660.  The  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  main  line  ht>m  Montreal  to  Vancouver  is  2,906  miles  in 
length.  By  means  of  this  railway  and  a  line  of  Pacific  steamers  subsidised  by 
the  Imperiid  and  Dominion  Governments,  Montreal  and  Yokohama  have  been 
brought  within  14  days  of  one  another.  There  is  a  monthly  steam  service 
between  Australia  and  British  Columbia,  for  which  the  Dominion  Government 
gives  25,000/.  a  year  and  the  Australian  12,000/.  a  year.    VjUU^ic 
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The  traffic  on  Canadian  railways  in  the  last  two  years  was : — 


Tib. 

MU. 

PMMDgen 
No. 

Freight 
Tons 

Receipts 
DoUan 

Working 

Bxpenset 

DoUAn 

Net  profiU 
DoUara 

18D6 

16,887 
16.687 

14,810,407 
16,171,338 

24,366,8^ 
26,300,331 

50,546,660 
52,854,277 

35,042,655 
35,168,616 

15,502,904 
17,185,611 

Capital 
lop 


8»»,817,900 
921,858,282 


In  1897,  of  the  capital  paid  up,  149,939,886  dollars  represented  Federal 
Government  aid,  and  46,782,254  dollars  aid  from  Provincial  QoTemments  and 
Monicipalities. 

The  number  of  electric  railways  in  Canada  in  1897  was  85,  with  a  mileage 
of  535  ;  the  number  of  passengers  carried  during  the  year  was  88,811,306  ; 
the  total  paid  up  capital  was  18,727,855  dollars,  and  the  bonded  debt, 
9,894,452  doUais. 

On  June  80, 1897,  there  were  9,191  post  offices  in  the  Dominion.  During 
the  year  ended  on  the  foregoing  date  the  number  of  letters  sent  through  the 
post-office  was  128,880,000,  o!  postcards  26,140,000,  of  newspapers,  books, 
kc,  26,640,000,  and  of  parcels  869,570.  Newspapers  sent  from  the  office 
of  publication  are  carried  free.  Their  number  in  1897  was  estimated  at 
upwards  of  74,819,976.    The  letters  and  postcards  posted  amounted  to  28*88 

Ser  head,  and  the  other  articles  to  19*54  per  head.  Revenue,  4,811,243 
oUars ;  expenditure,  4,897,788  dollars.  A  uniform  rate  of  posti^  of  'three 
cents  has  been  established  over  the  whole  Dominion.  The  number  of  mone^ 
order  offices  in  Canada  in  1897  was  1,849  and  of  orders  issued  1,162,209,  their 
value  having  been  13,081,860  dollars. 

There  were  29,318  miles  (2,786  being  Government)  of  telegraph  lines  in 
Canada  in  1897  and  70,761  miles  of  wire,  with  2,572  offices,  and  the  number 
of  messages  sent,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  4,813,925.  There  were  in 
1894,  44,000  miles  of  telephone  wire,  and  33,500  sets  of  instruments  ; 
72,500,000  messages  were  sent  The  returns  for  1897  do  not  vary  greatly 
from  those  of  1894. 

Money  and  Credit 

The  Bank  Acts  of  Canada  impose  stringent  conditions  as  to  capital,  notes 
in  circulation,  limit  of  dividend,  returns  to  the  Dominion  Government,  and 
other  points  in  all  chartered  and  incorporated  banks.     In  making  payments 
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Post-office  savings-banks  under  charge  of  the  Goverament  have  been  in 
operation  in  Canada  since  1868  ;  there  are  also  Government  savings-banks, 
under  the  management  of  the  Finance  Department,  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia.  In  1897  there  were  779  offices  of  the  former 
and  28  of  the  latter.  In  1897  the  post-office  savings-banks  had  185,787 
depositors  and  32,380,829  dollars  on  deposit.  The  following  Is  &  statement 
of  the  transactions  of  the  post-office  and  Government  savings-banks  for  two 
years  in  dollars : — 


,.. 

Balances,  July  1 

Cash  Deposited 
(Incl.  inteiest) 

Withdrawals 

Balances,  June  SA 

1895-1896 
1896-1897 

44,450,499 
46,799,319 

13,425,276 
14,888,147 

11,076,457 
12,752,490 

46,799,318     ! 
48,984,976     | 

The  deposits  in  special  savings-banks   amounted  in  1896  to  14,459,8 
dollars,  and  in  1897  to  15,025,564  dollars. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Xeasnres. 

The  Dollar  of  100  cents.  The  value  of  the  money  of  the  United  King- 
dom is  fixed  by  law  as  follows  : — The  soverei^,  4*8d  dollars ;  the  crown 
piece,  1  '2  dollars ;  and  the  half-crown,  the  flonn,  the  shilling,  and  the  six- 
pence at  proportionate  values.  Canada  has  no  gold  coinage  of  its  own,  but 
the  English  sovereign  and  the  United  States  gold  eagle  of  10  dollars,  with 
its  multiples  and  halves,  are  legaL  Notes  are  issued  exclusively  by  the 
Government  for  4,  2,  and  1  dollar,  and  25  cents  ;  no  bank  being  aUowed 
to  issue  notes  for  a  less  sum  than  5  dollars. 

The  legal  weights  and  measures  are  the  Imperial  yard,  Imperial  pound 
avoirdupois.  Imperial  gallon,  and  the  Imperial  bnsheL  By  Act  42  Vict.  cap. 
16,  the  nundredweight  was  declared  to  be  100  pounds  and  the  ton  2,000 
pounds  avoirdupois,  as  in  the  United  States. 

High  Commissioner  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  Qreal  Britain. — 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal,  G.C.M.G. 
Secretary, — Joseph  G.  Colmer,  C.M.G. 

Statistloal  and  other  Books  of  Seference  concerning  Canada 
and  British  North  America. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  various  Government  Departments,    Ottawa. 
Census  of  Canada,  1891.    Ottawa. 
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Report,  Returns,  and  Statittica  of  the  Inland  Rerennes  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  for 
the  flseal  year  ending  June  80.    Annual.    Ottawa. 

Statistical  Tear  Book  of  Canada,  prepared  by  George  Johnson,  F.8.8.  (bon.),  Govern, 
ment  Statistieian.    OtUwa,  1898. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of  the  United 
Kingdom.    Annual.    London. 

"^bles  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jnne  SO.    Annual.    Ottawa. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.    Imp.  4.    London. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Adam  (O.  M.  Tlie  Canadian  North- West:  its  History  and  its  Troubles,  with  the 
Narrative  of  Three  Insurrections.    Toronto,  1885. 

Baedeker'B  Handbook  for  Canada.    &    Leipsig,  1894. 

BomriMOt  (J.  Q.\  Manual  of  the  Constitutional  History  of  Canada.  8.  Montreal,  1888. 
How  Canada  is  governed.  8.  London,  1895.  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  Cape 
Breton.    4.    Montreal,  189S.    Canada.    [In 'Story  of  the  Nations' Series].    8.  London,  1896. 

Brjfce  (G.),  Manitoba :  its  Infancy,  Growth,  and  Present  Position.    London,  1882. 

Canadian  Almanack  for  1898.    8.    Toronto,  1897. 

Chahmert  (R.),  A  History  of  Currency  in  the  British  Colonies.    London,  1898. 

CJiap€d»  (J.  C),  Guide  Illustrd  du  Sylviculture  Canadien.    Montreal,  1888. 

Chateau  (Hon.  J.  A.X  Report  on  the  Constitation  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Ottawa, 
1891.— Constitution  and  Government  of  Canada.    16.    Montreal,  1894. 

Colaur  (J.  G.),  Recent  Developments  in  Canada.    London,  1887. 

Cumberland  (Stuart),  The  (Queen's  Highway.    2nd  ed.,  London,  1888. 

Damtcn  (S.  E.),  North  America.  Vol.  I.  [In  Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography  and 
Travel.)    London,  1897. 

Dilke  (Sir  Charles),  Problems  of  Greater  Britain.    London,  1890. 
•    Sdgaar  (J.  D.),  Canada  and  its  Capital.    London,  1^98. 

Fa<IUo»(AbMXHiBtoirede la (^oloniefrancaise  en  Canada.  2  vols.  Fol.  Montreal,  1865. 

Oagnon  (P.),  Essai  de  Bibliographie  canadienne.    Quebec,  1895. 

Oarland  (N.  S.),  Banks,  fiankeis,  and  Banking,  and  Financial  Directory  of  Canada. 
2oded.,  Ottawa,  1896. 

Oameau  (F.  X.),  Histoire  du  Canada  depuis  sa  dteouverte  Jusqu'i  nos  Jours.  Montreal , 
1882. 

Oemmel  (J.  A.),  The  Canadian  Parliamentary  (Companion  Ibr  1898. 

OloMtop  (Lady  Howard  of),  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Canada,  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
London,  1897. 

QoaneU  (R.  E.),  Year  Book  of  British  Columbia.    London,  1898. 

Qrani  (Vejw  Rev.  Principal),  Picturesque  Canada.    2  vols.    Toronto,  1884. 

GreMweU  (W.  P.),  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  London.— Geography  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.     London,  1891. 

Hopkuu  (J.  C),  Canada :  an  Bncyolopndia,  1897. 

Jokn$on  (G.X  Alphabet  of  First  Things :  a  Ready  Reference  Book  of  Canadian  Events. 
OtUwa,  1897. 

Kingtford  (W.),  History  of  Canada.    10  vols.    London,  1887-98. 

Langtrv  (J.)  History  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Eastern  Canada.    London.  1892. 

Legge  (A.  O.),  Sunny  Manitoba,  its  Peoples  and  its  Industries.    London,  1893. 
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BobirU  (C.  D.  Q.),  The  Canadian  Ouide-Book.  2  yoIs.  8.  London,  1892.— HistorT  of 
Canada.    Boston,  1897. 

Royal  Society  of  Canada.    ISvolik    1888-1897. 

fiy«rMm(Rev.  E.,  D.D.,  LL.D.X  The  Loyalists  of  America  and  their  Times.  2  vols. 
Toronto,  1880. 

Sehojfn  (A.  R.  C),  and  Dawton  (G.  M.),  Descriptive  Sketch  of  the  Physical  Oeography 
and  Oeology  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.    Montreal,  188i. 

Short  (A.\  Early  History  of  Canadian  Banking. 

Silwer  ^  Oo.'i  Handbook  to  Canada.    London. 

Somenet  (H.  8.),  The  Land  of  the  Muskeg.    [British  Columbia.]    London,  1895. 

Todd  (Dr.  Alpheus,  C.M.Q.),  Parliamentary  Oovemment  in  the  British  Colonies. 
Boston,  1880. 

TutiU  (C.  R.),  Our  North  Land ;  being  a  ftill  account  of  the  Canadian  North- West  and 
Hudson's  Bay  Route.    Toronto,  1885. 

Tyrrell  (J.  W.),  Across  the  Snb- Arctics  of  Canada.    London,  1898. 

Wheeler  (Q.  J.).  Confederation  Law  of  Canada.    London,  1890. 

WiUmoH  (A.  B.),  Mineral  Wealth  of  Canada.    London,  1898. 

Wintor  (J.),  The  Straggle  in  America  between  England  and  France,  1097-1763. 
London,  1895. 


FALKLAND  ISLANDS. 

Governor. — Wm.  Grey  Wilson,  C.M.G.    Salary  1,2002.  per  annum. 

Crown  colony  situated  in  South  Atlantic,  300  miles  E.  of  Magellan  Straits 
East  Falkland,  3,000  square  miles  ;  West  Falkland,  2,300  square  miles ;  about 
100  small  islands,  1,200  square  miles:  total  6,500  square  miles;  besides 
South  Georgia,  1,000  square  miles.  Population  :  (census  1891)  1,789  ;  male 
1,086,  females  703,  foreigners  123.  Total  in  1897,  2,050.  The  population 
is  about  *8  per  square  mue  ;  birth-rate  28,  and  the  death*rate  7*31  per  1,000. 
No  religious  census  taken.     Chief  town,  Stanley,  694  inhabitants. 

Education :  2  Goyemment  schools,  with  111  on  the  roll,  in  1897  ;  1  Boman 
Catholic  school,  with  59  on  the  roll ;  1  Baptist  school  with  36  on  the  roll ; 
the  Darwin  school  has  25  pupils.  There  are,  besides,  2  travelling  school- 
masters in  the  West  Falklands. 

The  goYemment  is  administered  by  the  Goyemor,  assisted  by  an  Ezecu- 
tiye  Council  and  a  Le^lative  Council. 

No  nayal  or  military  forces,  except  a  yolunteer  corps  with  44  efficients,  89 
non-efficients  ;  total  83  in  1897. 


1893 

1894         j         1895 

1896       J       1897 

Revenue . 
Expenditure    . 
Imports  . 
Exports  . 

11,450 
11,388 
71,126 

134,872 

11,958 

12,395 

62,270 

131,801 

12,518 

13,159 

71.826 

122,988 

12,358 

13,569 

69,985 

132,194 

12,970 

13,636 

63,286 

125,123 

Chief  sources  of  revenue  (1897);  Customs,  3,638/.,  and  rents  of  crown 
lands,  4,936/.  Chief  branches  of  expenditure  :  Mails,  2,872/.  ;  public  works, 
2,266/. 

Leading  exports :  Wool,  hides  and  skins,  and  tallow.  Chief  imports : 
Provisions,  wearing  apparel,  timber  and  building  materials,  machinery  and 
ironmongery. 

Imports  from  United  Kingdom  (1897)  54,225/.  ;  firom  other  countries, 
9,061/.     Exports  to  United  Kingdom  123,186/.  ;  to  other  coontriss  1,987/. 
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Chief  industry,  aheap-fanning ;  2,825,154  acres  paatnrage.  Hones  2,758, 
cattle  7.348,  sheep  782,010,  nu;s  about  200.  In  1897  42  Teasels  of  54,144 
tons  arriYed  in  the  colony.  Up  to  September  30,  1897,  38,270Z.  had  been 
deposited  in  the  Savings  Bank  by  827  depositors.  About  15,000  letters  and 
postcards  pass  through  Post  Office  yearly  ;  1,200  lbs.  of  newspapen  monthly. 

if<Mi€y,  Wtighls^  and  MeatwrtM, — Same  as  in  great  Britain. 


Axuraal  Report  for  tbe  Ck>Ioii7. 
t  (C.  B.),  Jonnui]  of  Researches,  Ac,  daring  a  Yojage  Rouod  the  World,    i 
Lotidoo,  1845. 

FmXkmgr  (TlioinM),  Description  of  Patagonia  end  acUoinlng  parts  of  South  America,    i 
Hereford,  1774. 

jr«rdo«*(W.O.B.XFromSdinborghtotheAntaretieOA9»-^).    8.    London,  1894. 


OUIAVA,  BRITISH. 

(TMwrsM-.— Sir  Walter  J.  Sendall,  E.C.H.O.    (5,0001.). 

Includes  the  settlements  of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice,  named 
Crom  the  three  riTen.  Extends  from  8**  40^  N.  latitude  to  «*  46'  N.  latitude, 
and  from  56*"  15'  to  61*  SO'  W.  longitude.  For  ledslatiye  purposes  the 
Oovemor  is  assisted  by  a  Court  of  Policy  of  seven  officii  and  ei^ht  electiye 
members  (the  latter  elected  by  the  registered  Yoters)  and  a  Combmed  Court, 
containing,  in  addition  to  the  above,  six  financial  representatives  elected  by 
the  registered  voters.  The  functions  of  the  Combinedf  Court  are  to  consider 
the  Estimate  of  Expenditure,  and  to  raise  tbe  Ways  and  Means  to  meet  it, 
and  this  Court  alone  can  levy  taxes.  Executive  and  administrative  functions 
are  exercised  by  the  (Governor  and  an  Executive  Council.  There  are  2,416 
registered  electors.  The  Roman-Dutch  Law  is  in  force  in  civil  cases,  modified 
by  orders  in  Council ;  the  criminal  law  is  based  on  that  of  Great  Britain. 

Area,  109,000  square  miles.  This  includes  the  area  claimed  by  Yenesuela 
up  to  the  Scliomburgk  line.  Population  (1896-7),  285,815.  At  the  census  of 
1891  the  population  was  278,828,  of  whom  were  2,583  bom  in  Europe  ;  99,616 
Africans  ;  105,465  East  Indians,  mainly  coolies  ;  8,714  Chinese.  Births  (1896) 
9,276  ;  deaths  7,518.  Capital,  Geomtown,  53,176  (1891).  Living  on  sugar 
estates  90,492 ;  in  villages  and  settlements  125,757.  Of  the  totiS  in  1891, 
125,757  were  agricultural  labourers.  Immigrants  from  India  (1896-97), 
2,380  ;  return  emigrants,  2,059.  209  schoob  received  Government  grant 
(£20,883  6s.  5K  in  1896-97),  with  about  28,268  pupils. 

Paupers  (1896-97)  receiving  out-door  relief,  3,051.  In  1895-6  there  were 
11,686  fummaiy  convictions  ;  214  before  the  superior  courts  for  serious 
offences. 


- 

1892^     1     1898-4 

1894^ 

1896-6 

1896.7 

Revenue   . 
Expenditure     . 

566,422 
542,470 

598,285    679,158 
566,833    586,482 

558,090 
596,493 

545.171 
590,616 

1897-8 


505,369 
562,598 

Chief  items  of  revenue  (1896-97) :  customs,  294,67lZ. ;  licences,  108,859/. ; 
rum  duty,  49,780/. ;  rovalty  on  gold,  23,902/.  Expenditure  on  civil  establish- 
ment, 156,718.;  ecclesiastical  22,586/.;  judicial,  87,854/:;  education, 
31,431/. ;  pubUc  works,  28,800/.  Public  debt  (1897-98)  949.402/.  Two  banks 
with  note  circulation  of  109,282/.  on  Slat  March  1897.  Savings  banks,  20,305 
depositors  (Dee.  31,  1896),  credited  with  264,873/. 

Under  cultivation  (1891),  79,278  acres;  »n«ar,^69,81^^^^a^^^^  sugar 
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estates.  British  Guiana  is  rich  in  gold.  Mining  commenced  in  1886,  and 
in  the  10  years  1886-1896  the  returns  amounted  to  2,796,8002.;  the  returns 
for  1895  were  122,936  oz.;  1896,  128,769  oz.  ;  1897,  126,702  oz.  ;  1898, 
126,080  oz. 


—                    1808^ 

1894^ 

1895^ 

1806-7 

1897^ 

£ 
Imports     .      1,920,710 
Exports     .      2,858,918 

£ 
1,668,760 
2,089,901 

1,448,553 
1,769,600 

1,841,710 
1,899,457 

£ 
1,282,976 
1,788.764 

oports  subject  to  duty  (1896-7),  1,067,220Z.;  duty  free,  274,490Z. 
Chief  imports  (1897-98):    Flour,  189,107/.;   tissues. 


Value  of  imp 

166,1201.  ;  rice, 
95,9882.  ;  machinery,  78,8812.  ;  manures,  72,5972.  ;  fish,  46,8592.  ;  coal, 
36,4512.  ;  hardware,  28,8862.  Chief  cKports :  Sugar,  1,023,5282.  ;  molasses 
9,821/.  ;  rum,  182,5862.  ;  balata,  80,9672.  ;  rice,  21,3862.  ;  gold,  466,4862.  for 
126,080  oz. 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports  are  in  general  determined  by  deelacaUonii  tulilect  to 
scrutiny,  but  for  exports  of  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses  the  average  prices  for  the  year  are 
taken  as  obtained  flrom  the  secretary  of  the  Planters'  Association  in  the  Colony.  The  values 
are  accurate  so  far  as  they  relate  to  imports  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty ;  in  outer  cases  they 
are  not  so  reliable.  Quantities  are  ascertained  by  the  Customs  officers.  The  countries  re- 
corded as  those  of  origin  or  destination  are  those  disclosed  by  declarations  or  shipping 
documents,  and  may  not  be  the  prime  origin  of  imports  or  ultimate  destination  of  exports. 

Imports  from  Great  Britain  (1897-98),  740,8782. ;  from  British  possessions, 
146,6062.  Exports  to  Great  Britain,  949,0152.;  to  British  possessions, 
42,0622. 

In  1897-98  the  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  was  621,198.  The 
registered  vessels  helondng  to  British  Guiana  in  1898  were  16  steamers  of 
1,238  tons,  and  116  sailing  vessels  of  5,066  tons  ;  total  182  vessels  of  6,803 
tons. 

Railways,  89}  miles ;  460  miles  river  navigation ;  good  roads.  There 
are  70  post-offices,  of  which  42  are  telegraph  omces,  86  money  order  offices, 
and  22  savings  banks.  There  are  about  546  miles  of  post-office  telegraphs 
and  cables,  and  a  telephone  exchange  in  George  Town  and  New  Amsterdam 
of  610  miles,  with  614  subscribers. 

Currency :  British  gold  and  silver  coin  with  a  small  circulation  of 
*  guilders,'  *  half-guilders,'  and  'bits,'  local  coins, 

RicnsREMCES :  Blue  Book  of  the  Colony,  and  Colonial  Report.    Annual. 

Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Mines  and  Forests  on  the  Qold  and  Forest 
Industries  of  British  Ouiana.    Georgetown,  1898. 

British  Ouiana  and  its  Resources.    TAuthor  not  named.]    8.    London,  1895. 

Bronkhur$t  (H.  V.  P.),  Descriptive  and  Historical  Geography  of  British  Guiana  and 
West  India  Ishinds.    8.    Demerara,  1890. 

Crookall  (hX  British  Guiana  :  Work  among  Creoles,  Coolies,  4c    London,  1898. 

/m  ThHm  (E.  F.),  Among  the  Indians  of  Guiana.    8.    London,  1883. 

Kirke  (U.),  Twenty-flve  Years  in  British  Guiana.    London,  1898. 

Rodway  (J.),  History  of  British  Guiana.    4.    Georgetown,  1898.^Aandbook  of  British 
Guiana.    Georgetown.  1893.— In    the   Guiana  Forest.     London,    1894.— Guide-Book  for 
British  Guiana.    Boston,  1898. 
See  also  under  Venezuela. 
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Governor. — Colonel  David  Wilson,  C.M.G.  (8,748  dollars),  assisted 
by  an  Executive  Council  of  four  official  and  three  unofficial  members,  and  a 
liegislative  Council  consisting  of  three  official  and  five  unofficial  members. 
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A  Crown  colony  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  south  of  Yucatan,  and  660  miles 
west  from  Jamaica,  noted  for  its  production  of  mahogany  and  logwood.  Area, 
7,562  square  miles.  Population  m  1891  31,471  ;  estimated  in  1897  at  34,277 
(white  462,  coloured  88,815).  Births  (1897)  1,410 ;  deaths,  1,018  ;  marriages, 
809.  Schools  (1897),  46  ;  children  enrolled,  8,698 ;  Ooyemment  grant,  14,162 
dollars. 


1       _ 

189S 

18M 

1896 

1806 

18»7 

Bevenue 
1  Expenditure 
1  Exports. 
j  Imports 

DoUart 

301,922 

365,519 

2,135.117 

1,460,941 

Dcdlara 
185,719» 
218,989^ 
2,549,683 
1,568,457 

DoUan 

238,483 

274,767 

1,284,000 

1,453,640 

Dollan 

802,686 

269,877 

1,378.601 

1,462,637 

Dollan 

314,017 

322,990 

1,404,387 

1,422,097 

1  Gold. 

CThief  sources  of  revenue  :  Chistoms  duties  (166,618  doUars  in  1897) ;  excise, 
licenses,  land-tax,  &c.;  also  sale  and  letting  of  Crown  lands.  Expenditure 
mainly  administrative  and  the  various  services.     Debt  168, 81 6  dollars  in  1 896. 

Value  of  imports  subject  to  duty  (1896),  1,060,065  dollars;  duty  free, 
362,032  dollars.  (?hief  exports,  mahogany  (6,777,382  superficial  feet  in  1897), 
logwood,  fruit  (chiefly  to  New  Orleans),  su^ar.  The  transit  trade  somewhat 
increases  the  traffic  of  the  ports,  especiidly  in  india-rubber,  sarsaparilla, 
cofifee,  kc  Besides  the  staple  products,  midi^nny  and  logwood,  there  are 
coffee,  bananas,  plantains,  coco-nuts,  kc  Tne  higher  parts  afford  good 
pasturage  for  cattle.  Exports  to  United  Kingdom  in  1897,  769,867  dolUrs  ; 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  486,463  dollars. 

In  1897  641  vessels  of  194,144  tons  entered,  and  633  of  196,189  tons  cleared. 
British  vessels,  249  of  79,802  tons  entered,  and  249  of  80,231  tons  cleared. 
The  roistered  shipping  of  the  colony  in  1898  consisted  of  220  sailing  vessels 
of  4,9€^  tons  and  5  steamers  of  748  tons ;  total  tonnage,  5,654. 

Savings  banks  at  Belize  with  five  branches — deposits,  23,464  doUars, 
December  81,  1897.  United  States  gold  was  adopted  as  the  standard  of 
currency  on  October  16,  1894.  There  is  (1896)  a  paper  currency  of  118,973 
dollars  in  (Government  notes  and  a  subsidiary  silver  coinage  of  200,000  dollars 
in  circulation. 

Rktbrkiicbs  :  Ck)loDlal  Reports.    Annual.    London. 
_  Brittove  (L.  W.)  and  WHgfU  (P.  B.),  Handbook  of  British  Honduras.    8.    Annual. 
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The  coast  of  Newfoundland  is  rugged,  'especially  on  the  south-west,  where 
the  coast  range  reaches  an  elevation  of  nearly  2,000  feet.  The  hills  attain 
their  summit  within  a  few  miles  of  the  salt  water,  and  then  spread  out  into 
an  undulating  country,  consisting  laigely  of  barrens  and  marshes,  and  inter- 
sected by  numerous  nvers  and  laSes.  On  the  borders  of  the  lakes  and  water- 
courses good  land  is  generally  found,  and  in  some  cases,  as  about  the  Exploits^ 
the  Gander  and  the  Number,  it  is  heavily  timbered.  Area,  42,200  8q|uare 
miles.  Population  in  1891 :  island,  including  Labrador,  202,040,  of  whom 
196,472  were  natives  of  Newfoundland  and  148  Indians.  Of  the  total  popu- 
lation 64,766  were  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  1,647  were  farmers,  2,682 
mechanics,  1,268  miners.  Capital,  St.  John's,  with  suburbs,  29,007  in- 
habitants; other  towns  being  Harbour  Grace,  6,466  ;  Oarbonear,  4,127  ; 
Twillingate,  8,686  ;  Bonavista,  8,661.  The  birth  rate  in  1891  was  88,  and 
the  death  rate  22  per  1,000. 

The  government  is  administered  by  a  Governor,  assisted  by  an  Executive 
Council  (not  exceeding  7  members),  a  Legislative  Council  (not  exceeding  15 
members),  and  a  House  of  Assembly  consisting  of  86  representatives.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Council  receive  120  dollars  per  session ;  members  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  receive  200  or  300  dollars  per  session,  according  as  they 
are  resident  or  not  in  St.  John's.  For  electoral  pur^ses  the  whole  colony 
is  divided  into  18  districts  or  constituencies,  7  of  which  elect  3  members,  4 
return  2  members,  and  7  return  1  each.  Of  the  population,  69,824  belong 
to  the  Church  of  England^  72,696  are  Roman  Catholics,  68,276  Methodists, 
1,449  Presbyterians,  4,795  otiier  denominations.  The  total  number  of 
aided  schools  in  1894  was  605,  with  85,601  punils;  total  expenditure, 
including  Government  grant,  fees,  &c.,  147,544  dollars. 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  1718,  the  French  retain  some  rights  enabling 
fishermen  to  land  and  dry  fish  on  the  northern  and  western  shores.  The 
existence  of  these  rights,  their  extent  having  long  been  matter  of  dispute, 
has  interfered  with  tne  development  of  the  isluid,  and  it  is  understood  that 
an  effort  towards  a  better  understanding  regarding  them  is  now  being  made 
by  the  British  and  French  Governments. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  in  five  years  (1  dollars 45.  lid,)  have 
been : — 


- 

1898 

1894 

1^95 

1896 

1897 

Revenue 
Bxpenditnre. 

*£ 
866,884 
L876,479 

£ 
841,882 
402,126 

326,721 
881,809 

£ 
830,689 
288,439 

£ 
332,226 
386,029 

Of  the  Revenue  for  1897,  no  less  than  808, 861^.  is  from  Customs. 
PubHcdebt  (1897)  8,481,988/. 

The  total  imports  and  exports  of  Newfoundland  for  five  years  are  as 
follows : — 


- 

1893 

1894 

1893 

1896 

1897 

Imports  . 
Exports . 

£ 

1,577,619 
1,808,623 

£ 
1,492,664 
1,210,660 

£ 
1,288,288 
1,278,080 

£ 
1,260,726 
1,864,011 

£ 
1,211,906 
1,006,268 

Digitize 
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The  chief  imports  and  exports  in  1897  were :— 


Importo. 

i           £> 

Bzportt. 

£ 

Flour       . 

294,206 

Dried  cod 

580,826 

Textiles,  apparel.     . 

255,509 

CodoU    . 

50,417 

Salt  pork 

68,847 

Seal  skins 

24,088 

Molasses          .        . 

37,951 

Seal  oil  . 

50,602 

Hardware 

56,998 

Lobsters  (tinned)     . 

108.894 

Tea         .        .        . 

28,122 

Herring  (pickled)    . 

20,995 

Batter     . 

21,187 

Copper  and  ore 

84,442 

Leather 

46,159 

Iron  ore  and  Pyrites 

41,104 

Of  the  imports  the  value  of  402,946Z.  came  from  Great  Britain  ;  327,521/. 
from  Canada  ;  488,562/.  from  the  United  States.  Of  the  exports  the  value 
of  277,248/.  went  to  Great  Britain;  98,2421.  to  Canada;  176,328/.  to 
Portugal ;  172,067/.  to  Brazil ;  109,628/.  to  United  States.  Total  tonnage  of 
vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  1897,  717,703,  of  which  691,817  was  British. 
The  total  number  of  vessels  registered  in  the  colony  on  December  31,  1897, 
was  2,833  sailing  vessels  of  99,199  tons,  and  35  steam  vessels  of  6,919 
tons  ;  total  2,363  vessels  of  106,118  tons.  Fishing  is  the  principal  occupa- 
tion of  the  population,  the  value  of  the  fish  caught  being  over  one  million 
sterling  annually. 

In  1891  there  were  64,494  acres  of  cultivated  land.  The  chief  products 
are  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  root  crops,  hay,  barlev,  oats.  In  1891 
there  were  in  Newfoundland  6,138  horses,  23,822  cattle,  60,840  sheep, 
and  32,011  swine.  Some  fine  pine  forests  exist  to  the  north,  and  laige 
saw  mills  have  been  established.  The  mineral  resources  of  Newfoundland 
are  considerable.  Laree  beds  of  iron  ore  have  been  found  and  are 
being  worked  on  Bell  Island  in  Conception  Bay,  on  the  east  coast,  and 
other  rich  deposits  have  been  discovered  on  the  west  coast.  Coal  of 
excellent  qualitv  is  found  near  St.  George's  Bay  on  the  west  coast,  and 
in  the  Grand  Lake  district.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  gold-bearing 
quartz  rock,  and  extensive  deposits  of  silver  and  lead  ore  have  been  found. 

Railways  open  in  1897  :  633  miles.  The  transinsular  railway  has  been 
completed,  with  branch  lines  to  important  towns  and  settlements.  Ck>nnec- 
tion  between  Port  aux  Basques,  the  western  terminus,  and  Cape  Breton  on  the 
mainland,  is  made  by  a  first-class  well-equipped  steamer,  wnich  crosses  the 
strait  in  six  hours.    Express  trains  run  tri- weekly,  making  dose  connection 

with  fVifl  milwAV  fiVfltAm  nf  PnnoilA.      TplAcrranVi   linfl  nr^ATi  ^ftQ7^  1   ft!  4  milAA. 
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Hatton(J.)  and  Harvey  (IL),  Nowfotindland :  Its  History  and  Present  Condition,  Ac 
8.    London,  1888. 

Hind^  Explorations  on  the  Coast  of  Labrador.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1863. 

PedUy  (Charles),  History  of  Newfoundland.    8.    London,  1863. 

Prow$e  (D.  W.),  A  History  of  Newfoundland.    2d.  ed.    London,  1897. 

Bobertt  (C.  G.  D.),  The  Canadian  Guide  Book.  Pt.  I.  Eastern  Canada  and  Newfound- 
land     8.    London,  1892. 

WilUon  <W.  B.),  The  Tenth  Island.    London,  1897. 


St.  Cliristopher,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Sombrero,  Tobago, 
Trinidad,  Virgin  Islands.    See  West  Indies. 

WEST  INDIES. 

The  British  West  Indian  possessions  fall  into  six  groups, 
which  are  noticed  separately,  while  the  statistical  results  are  ex- 
hibited in  general  tables  for  convenience  of  comparison.  The 
groups  are — (1)  Bahamas,  (2)  Barbados,  (3)  Jamaica  with  Turks 
Islands,  (4)  Leeward  Islands,  (5)  Trinidad  with  Tobago,  (6)  Wind- 
ward Islands. 


BAHAMAS. 

Governor.— S\i  Gilbert  T.  Carter,  K.C.M.G.  (2,000Z.),  a-ssisted  by  an 
Executive  Council  of  9,  a  Legislative  Council  of  9,  and  a  representative  Assembly 
of  29  members,  electors  requiring  to  have  a  small  pi-operty  qualification. 

A  group  of  twenty  inhabited  and  many  uninhabited  islands  and  rocks  off 
the  S.E.  coast  of  Florida. 

Area,  5,450  square  miles.  Principal  islands — New  Providence  (containing 
capital  Nassau),  Abaco,  Harbour  Island,  Great  Bahama,  St.  Salvador,  Long 
Island,  Mayaguana,  Eleuthera,  Exuma,  Watling's  Island,  Acklin's  Island, 
Crooked  Islaud,  Great  Inagua,  Andros  Island.  Total  population  (1881), 
48,521  (11,000  whites);  in  1891,  47,565.  Births  (1897),  2,141  ;  deaths, 
1,178.  Population  of  New  Providence,  11,000.  There  are  (1897)  43  Govern- 
ment schools  with  5,777  pupils  on  the  rolls,  and  average  attendance  of  3,894'1, 
and  11  aided  schools  with  attendance  of  958  pupus ;  Government  grant, 
4,500Z.  ;  81  Church  of  England  schools  with  1,766  enrolled  pupils ;  28 
private  schools  with  706  enrolled  pupils.  In  1897,  1,771  persons  were  con- 
victed summarily,  and  12  in  superior  courts.  Sponge-fishing  produced  90,1112. 
in  1897  ;  shells,  pearls,  and  ambergris  were  also  obtained.  Fruit  culture  is  on 
the  increase  ;  in  1897  pineapples  were  exported,  valued  at  24,5812.,  including 
preserved  pineapples.  The  orange  crop  (1897)  was  valued  at  3,398Z.  Yibre 
cultivation  is  rapidly  spreading.  In  January  1893,  over  20,000  acres  had  been 
planted  out  with  sisal  plants.  In  1897,  4,371  lbs.  of  cotton  were  exported, 
valued  at  76^     The  total  land  granted  in  the  colony  amounts  to  347, 976|  acres. 

A  joint  stock  bank  came  into  operation  on  June  1,  1889.  The  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  receipts  in  1897  amounted  to  4,1572.  3^.  lid.;  and  in  that  year, 
173,068  letters,  3,483  post-cards,  and  113,456  papers  passed  through  the  Post 
Office. 

BAABAB08. 

Lies  on  the  E.  of  the  "Windward  Islands. 

Oovemor.— Sir  James  Shaw  Hay,  K.C.M.G.  (3,000Z.  and  600Z.  table 
allowance),  with      Executive    Council,    Executiv^iti,|3<^|i^^it^^i,|jegisUtivo 
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Council  of   9  Members,  and  Uonae  of   Assembly  of  24  members,  elected 
annnaUy  by  the  people  ;  in  1897,  there  were  2,208  registered  electors. 

Area,  166  square  miles ;  |)opulation  (1891),  182,306);  (1897),  about  190,000, 
Capital,  Bridgetown,  the  principal  town  ;  population,  21,000  ;  Speightstown, 
1,500.  'Births  (1897),  7.197  ;  deaths  (1897),  4,963.  Church  of  England, 
156,539  ;  Wesleyans,  14,485  ;  Moravians,  6,801 ;  Roman  Catholics,  816  ; 
Jews,  21,  according  to  the  census  of  1891.  The  legislature  grants  to  the  Church 
of  England,  10,070^.  ;  Wesleyan,  700/.  ;  Moravians,  400/.  ;  Roman  Catholic 
502. — per  annum,  11,220/.  Education  is  under  the  care  of  the  Government. 
In  1897,  there  were  179  primary  schools,  and  15,556  pupils  in  average  attend- 
uice  ;  Government  grant  11,490/.;  5  second-erade  schools,  235  pupiS  ;  2  first- 
grade  schools  for  boys,  with  an  attendance  of  168  and  44  respectively,  and  1 
first-grade  school  for  girls  with  119  pupils  ;  Codrington  College,  affiliated  to 
Durham  University,  13  students.  _  Two  monthly,  two  bi-weekly,  two  weekly, 
and  three  daily  newspapers. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court ;  Grand  Sessions  once  in  every  4  months ;  7 
police  magistrates.  In  1897,  9,027  summary  convictions,  76  in  superioi  courts  ; 
287  (daily  average)  prisoners  in  gaol.  In  1896,  29,240/.  was  spent  in  poor- 
relief,  &C.  Police,  315  officers  and  men.  Harbour  Police,  40  officers  and  men. 
'  Barbados  is  the  headquarters  for  European  troops  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
garrison  consists  of  32  officers  and  815  non-commissioned  officers  and  men. 

The  area  of  the  colony  in  acres  is  about  106,470,  of  which  about  100,000  are 
under  cultivation.  The  staple  produce  of  the  island  is  sugar.  About  30,000 
acres  are  annually  planted  with  the  sugar-cane,  which  yielded  in  1893,  67,157 
hhds;  1894,  66,262,  hhds.  ;  1895,  36,451  hhds.  ;  1896,  49,399  hhds.  ;  1897, 
58,600  hhds.  There  are  441  su^r  works  and  9  rum  distilleries.  Of  **  man- 
jak  "  or  "glance  pitch,*'  a  bituminous  petroleum  for  fuel,  1,880  tons  (3,760/.) 
were  exported  in  1897.  In  the  fishing  industry,  370  boats  are  employed,  and 
about  900  persons.     Value  of  fish  cau^t  annually,  about  17,000/. 

The  Colonial  Bank  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  600,000/.  On  January  1,  1897, 
its  liabilities  were:  Circulation,  1,985,097  dollars;  various,  12,268,505 
dollars  ;  total,  14,253,603  dollars.  Its  assets  were  :  Specie,  1,892,753  dollars  ; 
▼arions,  16,100,890  dollars;  total,  17,993,644  dollars.  Government  Savings 
Bank  (December  31,  1897),  12, 278  depositors,  and  deposits  213,984/. 

In  1897  the  registered  shipping  consisted  of  48  sailing  vessels  and  2 
steamers  of  a  total  tonnage  of  7,105  tons  net.  There  are  470  miles  of  roads  in 
the  island ;  railway  24  miles.  The  colony  pays  an  annual  subsidy  to  the 
Railway  company  of  6,000/.     Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Company  to  com- 
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(Census,  1891)  :  Jamaica,  639,491  (males,  305,948  ;  females,  883,543) ;  white, 
14,692 ;  coloured  or  half-breed,  121,955 ;  black,  488,624 ;  East  Indian, 
10,116  ;  Chinese,  481  ;  not  stated,  3,628.  Capital,  Kingston,  46,542.  Other 
towns— Spanish  Town,  5,019  ;  Montego  Bay,  4,803  ;  Savanna-la-Mar,  2,962  ; 
Falmouth,  2,517.  The  estimated  population  of  Jamaica  on  March  81,  1897, 
18  706,394.  Births  (1896-97),  27,064;  deaths,  15,535 ;  marriages,  3,242. 
Total  East  India  immigrants  in  colony  in  1896,  14,118,  of  whom  1,582 
were  under  indentures.    Immigration  suspended  in  1886  and  resumed  in  1891. 

There  is  no  Established  Church.  Belonging  to  Church  of  England  (1897), 
41,872  ;  Church  of  Scotland,  2, 400  members  ;  Roman  Catholics,  9,300  members  ; 
Methodists,  24,429  members ;  Baptists,  35,033  members ;  Presbyterian  Church, 
11,870  members  ;  members  of  other  Christian  Churches,  25,000,  besides  their 
families  and  adherents. 

In  1897-8  there  were  918  Government  schools,  98,205  children  enrolled  ; 
the  average  attendance  was  57,983.  Government  grant,  including  building 
ccrants,  53,605^.  There  ia  a  Government  training  college  for  female  teachers 
in  which  there  are  30  females  ;  and  60  male  students  are  also  being  trained  at 
a  local  Educational  Institution  in  Kingston  at  Government  expense.  High 
school  near  to  Kingston  with  37  pupils  in  1897.  There  are  besides  a  number 
of  free  schools,  denominational  high  schools  and  industrial  schools. 

There  is  a  high  court  of  justice,  circuit  courts,  and  a  resident  magistrate  in 
each  parish.  Total  summary  convictions  (1897-98),  9,902;  before  superior 
courts,  5,346.  Prisoners  in  gaol,  March  31, 1898, 1,049.  There  are  833  police 
oflBceraand  men,  including  water  policemen,  and  1,526  members  of  rural  police. 

Total  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  and  care  in  1897,  663,560,  of  which 
164,644  under  tillage,  and  498,916  under  pasture.  Under  sugar-cane, 
28,764  acres  ;  coffee,  22,387  ;  bananas,  19,760  ;  cocoanuts,  10,799  ;  com,  245  ; 
cacao,  1,611  ;  ground  provisions,  80,656;  Gmnea  grass,  124,672;  common 
pasture,  314,149  ;  common  nasture  and  pimento,  59,133  ;  pimento,  962. 

The  holdings  are  classified  as  follows : — Not  exceeding  5  acres  58,789  ; 
10,  8,021  ;  20,  4,347  ;  60,  2,536 ;  100,  848 ;  200,  569 ;  500,  578 ;  800,  285  ; 
1,000,  149 ;  1,500,  214  ;  exceeding  1,500,  249. 

On  December  31, 1897,  the  Colonial  Bank  had  a  circulation  of  Jl,  985,097  ; 
other  liabilities,  $12, 268, 505.  Total  liabilities,  $14,258 ,608;  assets,  $17, 993,644. 

On  March  81,  1898,  there  were  30,660  depositors  in  the  Government 
Savings  Bank,  the  deposits  amounting  to  £468,199  17^.  The  legal  coinage  is 
that  of  Gi-eat  Britain  ;  but  various  American  coins  are  also  current.  Notes  of 
the  Colonial  Bank  are  current ;  its  average  total  circulation  in  1896  was 
173,650/. 

The  strength  of  the  West  India  Regiments  in  Jamaica  on  December  31, 
1897,  was  1,790  officers  and  men ;  there  is  besides  a  Volunteer  Militia,  number- 
ing 392  on  December  31, 1897.  There  are  fortifications  and  batteries  at  Port 
Royal,  Rocky  Point,  Apostles'  Battery,  Fort  Clarence,  Fort  Augusta,  Rock 
Fort,  Salt  Pond's  Hill.  There  are  13  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  on  the  North 
American  and  West  India  station.  Jamaica  has  a  naval  dockyard,  coaling- 
station,  and  victualling  yard. 

In  1896-97  the  registered  shipping  of  Jamaica  consisted  of  124  sailing, 
vessels  of  6,694  tonsandl  steamer  of  459  tons  ;  total,  125  vessels  of  7,153  tons.  . 

Jamaica  has  185  miles,  9  chains  of  railway  open  (receipts,  in  year  ended 
March  31,  1898,  102,170/.  ;  expenses,  74,592/.  ;  passengers  carried,  356,949);* 
937  miles  of  telegraph  and  831  of  telephone  ;  telegraph  messages  (to  March  31,J 
1898),  87,645;  receipts,  5,086/.;  expenses,  7,686/.  Letters  and  post-cards 
passed  through  the  Post  Office  in  the  year  1896-97,  4,955,712. 

Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  under  the  government  of  Jamaica,  are 
geographicaUy  a  portion  of  the  Bahamas,  of  which  they  form  the  two  south- 
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by  a  Legislative  Board  of  fiye  members  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  Governor  of 
Jamaica  has  a  supervising  power  over  tne  local  government  There  are  upwards 
of  thirty  small  cays  ;  area  169  miles.  Only  six  inhabited  ;  the  largest,  Grand 
Caicofi,  20  miles  long  by  6  broad.  Seat  of  government  at  Grand  Turk,  7  miles 
long  by  2  broad,  the  town  having  1,883  inhabitants.  Population,  1891,  4,745 
(males,  2,211  ;  females,  2,534). 

Education  free  ;  Government  grant  668^  ;  8  elementary  schools,  attend- 
ance, in  1897,  of  728.  Public  library  and  reading-room  at  Grand  Turk ;  a 
weekly  newspaper. 

Only  important  industry,  salt  raking.  About  two  million  bushels  are 
raked  annually  and  exported  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  to  Newfound- 
land.   There  is  also  a  small  sponge  fishery.  46  vessels  registered,  of  6,080  tons. 

Commissioner. — E.  J.  Cameron  (salary  600Z.) ;  residence.  Grand  Turk. 

CAVMAif  Islands,  attached  to  Jamaica,  consist  of  Grand  Cayman,  Little 
(Tayman,  and  Cayman  Bra|.  Grand  Cayman,  17  miles  long,  4  to  7  broad  ; 
total  population  4,322  (males,  1,904 ;  females,  2,418).  Good  pasturage. 
Coco-nuts  and  turtle  exported.  The  government  is  administered  by  a 
Commissioner.  There  are  also  magistrates  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
Jamaica. 

Commissioner, — F.  S.  Sanguinetti  (500^.  salary).  Residence :  Grand 
Oayman. 

The  ICoRAKT  Cats  and  Pbdro  Cats  are  also  attached  to  Jamaica. 

LISWABD  ISLAITDS 

Comprise  Antigua  (with  Barbuda  and  Redonda),  St  Kitts-Nevis  (with 
Anguilla),  Dominica,  Montserrat,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  lie  to  the 
north  of  the  Windward  group,  and  south-east  of  Porto  Rico. 

Governor  and  Commander-in-Chu^.  —  Sir  Francis  Flemiug,  K.C.M.G. 
(2,600^.).     Colonial  Secretary.— George  Melville,  C.M.G.  (8001.) 

The  groupie  divided  into  6  Presidencies,  viz.,  Anti^a  (with  Barbuda  and 
Redonda)  St  Kitts  (with  Nevis  and  Anffuilla),  Dominica,  Montserrat,  and 
the  Virgin  Idands.  There  is  one  Federal  Executive  Council  nominated  by 
the  Crown,  and  one  Federal  Legislative  Council,  10  nominated  and  10 
elective  members.  Of  latter,  4  cnosen  by  the  elective  members  of  the 
Local  Legislative  Council  of  Antigua,  2  by  those  of  Dominica,  and  4  by  the 
non-official  members  of  the  Local  Legislative  Council  of  St  Kitts-Nevis. 
In  Antigua  and  Dominica  the  representative  element  in  the  Legislature  was 
snnnreMUHl  in  1 898.     The  Federal  Legislative  Council  mAAtit  once  a  vear. 
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In  1891,  5,070  white,  23,320  coloured,  and  99,383  black.  In  1881 
83,000  were  Anglicans,  29,000  Roman  Catholics,  30,000  Wesleyans,  and  17,000 
Moravians.  Education  is  denominational.  In  1896,  132  aided  schools,  with 
25,439  pupils ;  Government  grant,  7,240Z.  Also  private  schools.  Grants 
of  2002.  per  annum  are  made  to  two  schools  in  Antigua,  and  grammar 
schools  in  St.  Kitts  and  in  Dominica  have  recently  been  established.  Tech- 
nical schools  have  been  opened  in  Antigua  and  St.  Kitts.  Sugar  and  molasses 
are  the  staple  products  in  most  of  the  islands.  Fruit-growing  is  increasing 
in  some  of  the  islands. 

Antigua.  Islands  of  Barbuda  and  Redonda  are  dependencies,  with  an 
area  of  62  square  miles,  situated  61**  45'  W.  long.,  17**  6'  N.  lat,  54  miles 
in  circumference,  with  an  area  of  108  square  miles.  Antigua  is  the  seat 
of  government  of  the  Colony.  Chief  town,  St.  John,  9,788.  Chief  products 
sugar  and  pineapples.  In  Government  savings  banks  1,838  depositors, 
41,952/.  deposits.  There  is  steam  communication  direct  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  New  York,  and  Canada,  and  the  island  is  connected  with  the 
West  India  and  Panama  Telegraph  Company's  cable. 

MoNTSERRAT.  Nominated  Le^nslative  Council.  Chief  town,  Plvmouth, 
1,400.  Chief  products  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  arrowroot,  and  lime  juice  from 
fruit  of  lime  trees  ;  1,000  acres  under  lime  trees. 

St.  Chribtophbr  and  Nrvis  have  one  Executive  Council  nominated, 
and  a  Legislative  Council  of  10  official  and  10  nominated  unofficial  members. 
Capital  of  St  Kitts,  Basseterre,  9,097  ;  of  Nevis,  Charlestown,  888.  Chief 
produce  sugar  and  rum.     Produce  of  Anguilla,  garden  stock,  and  salt 

YiROiN  Islands  consist  of  all  the  group  not  occupied  bv  Denmark, 
except  Crab  Island,  which  is  Spanish.  Nominated  Executive  and  Legislative 
Councils.  Chief  town,  Boadtown  in  Tortola  Island,  400.  Mostly  peasant 
proprietors ;  sugar  and  cotton  cultivated  in  small  patches. 

DoMiNiOA.  Nominated  Executive  Council,  and  Legislative  Council  of  7 
nominated  members.  Chief  products,  coffee  (Liberian),  fruit,  cocoa,  limes, 
and  some  sugar. 

Sombrero  is  a  small  island  in  the  Virgin  group,  but  unattached  adminis* 
tratively  to  any  group.  Phosphate  of  lime  is  ^pped,  and  there  is  a  Board 
of  Trade  lighthouse. 


TBIHIDAD. 

Immediately  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  includes  Tobago  adminis- 
tratively. 

Oavemor. — Sir  H.  E.  H.  Jemingham,  K.C.M.G.  (5,000Z.),  with  Executive 
Council  of  7  official  members  and  a  Legislative  Council  of  9  official  and  11 
unofficial  members,  all  nominated.  Tolmgo  has  a  subordinate  commissioner, 
with  a  Financial  Board  of  not  less  than  3  nominated  members. 

Area  :  Trinidad,  1,754  square  miles ;  Tobago  114.  Population  :  Trinidad 
(estimated  1897)  254,518 ;  Tobago  (1897)  20,785.  Capital,  Trinidad,  Port 
of  Spain,  34,037.  Births  (1897),  7,923,  deaths,  7,091,  marriages,  966. 
Education  :  196  schools,  23,951  pupils,  Government  grant,  33,896^  There  are 
many  private  schools,  and  a  Queen's  Royal  College,  with  95  students,  and  an 
attached  Roman  Catholic  College  with  195  students.  Of  the  total  area  1,120,000 
acres,  about  442,924  acres  have  been  alienated.      Under  suior-cane,  57,000 
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acres  ;  cacao  and  coffee,  99,500;  ground  proviBions,  18,500  ;  coco-nnts,  14,000  ; 
pasture,  10,000.  There  is  a  large  pitch  lake  in  the  island,  which  is  leased 
to  an  English  Com^nv,  and  from  which  124,672^  tons  of  asphalt  were  ex- 
ported in  1897.  Railway  84  niiles.  690  miles  of  telegraph.  There  is  a 
Colonial  Bank  with  note  circulation  of  150, 000/.  Goyemment  sayings-bank, 
depositors  (1897),  10,936 ;  deposits  (Dec.  81),  282,650/.  Volunteer  corps, 
800.     Police  force,  500. 

J  ToBAOO  was  annexed  to  Trinidad,  Jan.  1,  1889.  The  culture  of  cotton 
and  tobacco  has  been  introduced.  The  cocoa  industry  is  receiving  increasing 
attention. 

Yirgia  Islands.    See  Leeward  Islands. 


WIHDWABI)  IBLAHBB 

Consist  of  Grenada,  St  Vincent,  the  Grenadines  (half  under  St.  Vincent, 
half  under  Grenada),  and  St.  Lucia,  and  form  the  eastern  barrier  to  the 
Ouibbean  Sea  between  Martinique  and  Trinidad. 

Oavemor  and  Commander-in-Chief. — Sir  Alfred  Moloney,  K.C.M.G. 
(2,5002. — resident  at  St.  George's,  Grenada).  Each  island  has  its  own 
institutions  ;  there  is  no  common  legislature,  laws,  revenue,  or  tariff; 
there  is  a  Common  Court  of  Appeal,  and  the  colonies  unite  for  other  com- 
mon purposes.  Legal  currency,  British  sterling,  doubloons,  and  United 
States  gold  coins.  The  Colonial  Bank  issues  5-aollar  notes  to  the  extent 
of  9,800/.  in  St  Lucia,  11,700/.  in  Grenada,  8,000/.  in  St  Vincent 

Grenada.  There  is  a  Legislative  Council  of  the  Governor,  6  official 
members  nominated  by  the  (fovernor,  and  7  unofficial  members  nominated 
by  the  Crown.  Each  town  has  a  Board  for  local  affairs,  semi-elective  for  the 
chief  town  and  wholly  elective  for  the  others,  and  each  parish  a  nominated 
Board  for  roads  and  sanitation.  Area  138  souare  miles;  population  (1897) 
61,229  ;  the  birth  rate  was  38*1,  and  the  death  rate  22*78  per  1,000.  There 
are  (1897)  86  (^vemment  and  Government  aided  elementary  schools,  with 
7,585  pupils ;  Government  grant  (1897)  4,861/.  ;  and  a  grammar  school  with 
38  pupils ;  Government  fprant,  415/.  In  1897  there  were  1,239  summary  con- 
victions, and  36  in  superior  courts.  There  were  (1892)  20,418  acres  returned 
as  being  under  cultivation :  sugar-cane,  911  acres  ;  cocoa,  11, 115  acres  ;  cotton, 
1,812  acres  ;  spices,  1,343  acres  ;  coffee,  58  acres ;  but  the  accuracy  of  these 
figures  is  not  guaranteed.  Culture  of  sugar-cane  is  decreasing,  of  cocoa  and 
spices  increasing.  In  1897,  968  depositors  in  savings-banks ;  bSance  (Dec.  31) 
7,871/. 

The  largest  of  the  Ormutdines  attached  to  Grenada  is  Carriacou  ;  area, 
6,913  acres  ;  population,  6,000. 

St.Vincbnt.  Administraior  and  ColoniaX  Secretary^  Harry  L.  Thompson, 
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(1897),  1,824  ;  deaths,  1,168.  Education  (1897) :  84  schools  (10  Protestant, 
24  Roman  Catholic),  4,447  pupils;  Government  grant,  £2,844  8«.  8jrf.  In 
1897  there  were  1,018  summary  convictions,  and  12  convictions  in  superior 
courts.  Su^r,  cocoa,  nun,  and  logwood  are  chief  products.  Savings  banks 
(end  of  1897),  1,294  depositors,  S,498Z.  deposits.  Letters  and  postcards 
despatched,  72,718  ;  books  and  papers,  6,824  ;  parcels,  459. 


Statistios  of  West  Indies. 


Revenue 

Expenditure 

1805 

1896 

J897 

1895 

1896 

1897 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

65,648 

66,126 

62,764 

65,768 

60,184 

63,405 

Barbados     . 

146,215 

176,932 

184,606 

162,039 

184,020 

172,551 

Jamaica! 

818,687 

754,086 

677,064 

783,231 

807,976 

766,684 

Turks  Island 

7,312 

9,707 

9,477 

7,647 

7,888 

8,884 

Windward  Islands  :— 

8t  Lnoia. 

48,658 

55,331 

60,639 

57,678 

66,060 

66,743 

St  Vincent      . 

26,037 

26,990 

25,396 

27,901 

26,588 

26,520 

Grenada  . 

58,695 

56,275 

56,973 

65,343 

60,523 

58,549 

Leeward  Islands  :— 

Virgin  Islands . 

1,584 

1,469 

1,676 

1,954 

1,670 

i.ne 

(St  Christopher 
JNevis       .        .        . 

Mon&errat 

i     45,247 
46,329 

43,215 

49,561 

65,895 

56,501 

51,795 

44,348 

54,951 

70,221 

67,346 

53,417 

7,126 

7,n5 

7,906 

10,708 

8,732 

9,896 

Dominica 

22,860 

24,905 

23,610 

27,102 

25.189 

24,061  ' 

Trinidad      . 

662,275 

577,141 

667,168 

549,771 

568,699 

679,027  i 

Tobago     .               .  , 

8,591 

9,321 

8,107 

8,218 

9,269 

S.S87I 

Total  .        .        . 

1,841,096 

1,869,570 

1,776,941 

1,872,761 

1,920,088 

1,881,044 

1  For  years  ended  March  81. 


Cnstoms  revenue  (1897) :— Bahamas,  58,456Z.  ;  Barbados,  106,8802.; 
Jamaica,  283,0422.  ;  St.  Lucia,  29,8442.  ;  St  Vincent,  10,9612.  ;  Grenada, 
26,2922.;  Virgin  Islands,  7202.;  St  Kitts,  Nevis,  and  AnguiUa,  24,7202.; 
Antigua,  23,8002.  ;  Montserrat,  3,6842. ;  Dominica,  10,6522. ;  Trinidad, 
244,6852.  ;  Tobago,  2,6872. 

The  chief  branches  of  expenditure  (1897)  were : — Jamaica :  charges  of 
debt,  112,6612.  ;  police,  62,4102.  ;  public  works,  40,9822.  ;  Bahamas  :  public 
works,  7,2192.  ;  debt  charges,  8,3852.  ;  salaries,  18,2182.  ;  police,  5,5492.  ; 
Barbados:  salaries,  78,4062.;  debt  charges,  1.5612.;  police,  23,3702.;  St 
Vincent:  public  works,  2,7692.;  St  Lucia:,  public  works,  6,2922.; 
salaries,  17,7342.  ;  Grenada  :  public  works,  9,6152.  ;  Trinidad  :  public  works, 
97,5402.;  police,  44,0442.  ;    debt  charges,  37,0462.  ;  salaries,  214,5942. 

In  1897  the  Public  Debt  of  Jamaica  was  1, 994, 1842. ;  of  Bahamas,  119, 0262. ; 
of  Barbados,  409,1502.;  of  Trinidad,  516,5182.;  of  St  Vincent,  19,1002.  ;  of 
Grenada,  127,7702. ;  of  Tobago,  9,5002. ;  of  Montserrat,  24,6002. ;  of  St  Kitts, 
Nevis,  and  Anguilla,  89,4502.;  St  Lucia,  191,9802.;  Antigua,  150,6712.; 
Dominica,  70,9002.  Digitized  by  VjUUVIC 
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Imports  1 

Exports  1 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1805 

1806 

1807 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

BalMiinM 

172,681 

104,774 

186,010 

124,011 

188,072 

140,085 

BsrtndoB    . 

056,921 

1.048,887 

1,008,600 

587,208 

758.228 

736,168 

Jamaica*    . 

2.288,94« 

1,856,878 

1,660.667 

1,878,105 

1,470,241 

1,448,443 

Tories  lalands     . 

26,785 

30,245 

38,280 

21,688 

81,408 

43,303 

Windward  Island! :— 

StLocia        .       . 

154,045  1     100,584 

246,268 

187,860 

08,720 

154,267 

St  Vincent     . 

64,842          71,400 

70,824 

68,600 

67,802 

68,935 

Grenada  . 

175,712  i     154,405 

164,856 

174,407 

183,883 

154,439 

Leeward  Islands  :— 

1 

Virgin  Islands 

4,676           4,478 

3.301 

3,818 

8,710 

4,033 

|St.  Christopher 

172,281  1     185,214 

185,021 

140,642 

110,861 

}  149,204 

Anti^rna  ! 

144,864       135,627 

110,188 

87,125 

131,113 

117,202 

Montserrat     .       . 

24,480         26,407 

22,260 

17,189 

25,012 

22,063 

Dominica 

60,780         64,4n 

54,074 

39,471 

51,438 

47,416  1 

Trinidad     . 

2,276,864     2,463,525 

2,161,231 

2,065,104 

2,165,830 

1,994,926  ; 

Tobago    . 
Total  value 

13,643  i       13,032 

11,655 
5,867,687 

10,517 

10,765 
5,252,058 

4,681  1 

6.545,426    6,440,468 

6,351,124 

5,094,160  , 

I  Indnding  bnllion  and  specie. 


9  For  year  ended  March  31. 


Trinidad  alone,  in  1897,  exported  sugar  valued  at  637,107Z. ;  cocoa, 
605,690/.;  molasses,  16,991^  Jamaica  exported  sugar,  120,959Z. ;  rum, 
92,053/.;  coffee,  165,494/.  Barbados:  sugar,  447,480/.;  molasses,  86,094/. 
St.  Vincent:  sugar,  25,592/.;  arrowroot,  21,859/.  Grenada:  cocoa, 
132,642/.;  spice,  18,503/.  St.  Lucia:  sugar,  59,398/.;  cocoa,  17,158/. 
Leeward  Islands:  sugar,  286,209/. 

In  1897,  Jamaica  imported  cotton  goods  worth  208,318/.;  fish,  116,240/.; 
flour,  162,378/. ;  rice,  40,432/.  Trinidad  imported  flour,  127,383/.;  textiles, 
309,611/.;  rice,  148,777/.;  Bahamas :  cottons,  39,436/.;  flour,  25,417/. 
Barbados  :  cottons,  131,562/. ;  flour,  57,843/.  ;  rice,  50,664/.;  fish,  82,457/.  ; 
St  Lucia :  cottons,  23,308/.  ;  flour,  17,756/.  St.  Vincent :  flour,  8,610/.  ; 
Leeward  Islands :  cottons,  42,828/.  ;  flour,  47,000/.;  Grenada,  flour,  23,158/. 
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Currency,  weights  and  measoies  throughout  the  islands  are  those  of  Groat 
Britain,  though  in  several  of  them  various  American  coins  are  current. 

The  Royal  Ck)mmi88ion  appointed  in  January  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  West  Indian  sugar-growing  colonies,  presented  its  report  in  August, 
1897.  The  general  conclusions  are  that  the  sugar  industry  in  the  West 
Indies  is  in  danger  of  great  reduction,  in  some  cases  of  extinction,  not  on 
account  of  mismanagement,  hut  from  the  competition  of  sugar-growing 
countries  assisted  hy  bounties ;  that  in  several  of  the  islands  there  is  no 
other  industry  which  could  profitably  take  its  place,  and  that  the  total  or 
partial  extinction  of  this  industiy  would  seriously  affect  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes,  and  so  reduce  the  revenues  of  the  colonies,  that  in  many 
cases  they  would  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  administration.  Measures 
of  relief  have  been  adopted. 

Books  of  Beference  on  the  West  Indies. 

The  JawMiea  QazetU.    Weekly.    Kingston,  Jamaica. 

The  Official  QaaetU.    Twice  a  week.    Bridgeton,  Barbados. 

Report  of  the  West  India  Royal  Commiasion,  1897,  with  Appendices.  4  vols.  London^ 
1897.    Correspondence  relating  to  the  Sofar  Industry  in  the  West  Indies.     London,  1897. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Colonies,  he    Annuid.    London. 

ColoniiU  Office  Litt.    AnnuaL    London. 

Blue  Books  of  the  respective  Colonies. 

BaU$(H.  W.),  Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  Boutli  America.  2nd  ed.  S. 
London,  1882. 

Bulkflcf  (O.  T.X  The  Lesser  Antilles.    8.    London,  1889. 

Caldeeot  (A.),  The  Church  in  the  West  Indies.    London,  1898. 

Drayton  (E.),  The  Grenada  Handbook.    London,  1898. 

JEm«(C.  W.),  The  West  Indies.    4th  ed.    8.    London,  1897. 

Frater  (8.  J.),  Barbados  Directory.    Barbados,  1898. 

Froude  (J.  A.\  The  English  in  the  West  Indies.    8.    London,  1888. 

Jamaica  in  1896.    A  Handbook  of  Information.   Institute  of  Jamaica.    Kingston,  181N$. 

King$Uy  (Charles),  At  Last:  A  Christmas  in  the  West  Indies.    2  vols.  8.   London,  1871. 

Mms»oh  (8.  P.)  and  Boxhwrgh  (T.  L.),  The  Handbook  of  Jamaica.    8.    London,  1896. 

Oliver  (V.  L.),  History  of  Antigua— Fol.  London,  1894. 

PtnoU$  (L.  dX  The  Land  of  the  Pink  Pearl.    8.    London,  1888. 

Rceltu  (E.),  Nouvelle  Geographic  Universelle.    Vol.  XVIL    8.    London,  1888. 

Bodway  (J.),  The  West  Indies  and  The  Spanish  Main.    8.    London,  1896. 

Sehomhurgk  (Sir  R.  H.),  History  of  Barbados.    8.    London,  1848. 
'^-  Stark  (J.  H),  Guides  to  the  West  Indies.    6  vols.    London,  1898. 
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PUI. 
Constitution  and  OoTemment 

Fill  was  ceded  to  the  Queen  by  the  chiefs  and  people  of  F^i,  and  the  British 
flag  hoisted  by  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  on  October  10,  1874.  The  government 
is  administereid  by  a  (jrovemor  appointed  by  the  Crown,  assisted  by  an  £xecn- 
tive  Council  consisting  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Attomey-Qeneral,  the 
Receiyer-General.  and  the  Native  Commissioner.  Laws  are  passed  by  a  Legis- 
lative Council,  of  which  the  Ck>vemor  is  president  It  comprises  six  official 
members,  and  six  unofficial  members  nominated  by  the  Crown.  The  official 
members  are  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Attomey-General,  the  Beoeiver-General,  the 
Commissioner  of  Lands,  and  the  chief  medical  officer. 

QnnmwiT  of  Fiji  and  High  Cammifsumcr  for  Vu  WeaUm  Paeifie, — Sir  G. 
T.  M.  O'Brien,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Oovemor  also  exercises  the  functions  of  Her  Majesty's  High  Com- 
missioner and  Consul-General  for  the  Western  Pacific  He  has  a  sdary  of 
2,2002.  par  annum,  paid  from  colonial  funds,  and  8002.  from  Imperial  funds. 

There  is  no  military  establishment  in  the  colony,  but  there  is  a  forca  of 
armed  native  constabuliuy  numbering  100. 

For  the  purposes  of  native  government  the  colony  is  divided  into  16 
provinces,  in  12  of  which  a  superior  native  chief  exercises,  tmder  the  title  of 
Roko  Tui  of  his  province,  a  form  of  rule  which  recognises  to  a  laige  de^pee  the 
customs  and  the  system  of  administration  by  which  the  people  governed  them- 
selves prior  to  the  establidunent  amongst  them  of  a  European  form  of  govern- 
ment In  three  of  the  provinces  there  are  resident  European  officers  as  com- 
nussioneis.  About  170  native  chiefs  of  inferior  decree  are  employed  by  the 
Crown  in  subordinate  administrative  capacities,  and  receive  salaries  from  the 
Government  There  are  also  84  native  stipendiary  magistrates  associated  with 
13  Eurojtean  magistrates  in  the  administration  of  justice.  A  European 
commissioner  resides  in  Rotumah 

Area  and  Population. 

Fiji  comprises  a  group  of  islands  lying  between  15**  and  20"*  south  latitude, 
and  177^  east  and  178"  west  longitude.  The  islands  exceed  200  in  number, 
about  80  of  which  are  inhabited.  The  largest  is  Yiti  Levu,  with  an  area  of 
about  4,250  square  miles  (about  the  same  size  as  Jamaica) ;  the  next  largest 
is  Yanua  Levn,  with  an  area  of  about  2,600  square  miles.  The  island  of 
Rotumah,  lying  between  12"  and  15"  of  south  latitude,  and  175"  and  177" 
of  east  lonjritude,  was  added  to  the  colony  of  F^'i  by  authority  of  Letters 
Patent  in  December  1880.  Including  Rotumah,  the  total  area  of  the  group 
is  8,045  square  miles. 

At  the  census  of  April  5,  1891,  the  population  of  the  colony  numbered 
121,180.  The  estimated  population  on  December  81,  1897,  was  121,798 
(67,410  males,  and  54,888  females).  The  Europeans  numbered  8,401  (2,116 
males,  and  1,285  females) ;  Indians,  12,025  (8,143  males,  and  8, 882  females) ; 
Fijians,  99,773  (53,208  msles,  and  46,565  females) ;  Polynesians,  Rotumans, 
half-castes,  and  others,  6,599  (8,948  males,  and  2,656  females). 

Among  Europeans  in  1897  the  births  were  51  and  deaths  80 ;  Fgians  in  1897, 
births  3,451,  detU^  8,999 ;  indentured  Indians  in  1897,  births  424,  deaths 
254  (registered).  Suva,  the  capital,  is  on  the  south  coast  of  Yiti  Levu  ; 
European  population,  (estimated)  850.  Digitized  by  VjUU^ic 
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Beligion. 

The  number  of  persons  attending  worship  in  the  native  ohurches  of  the 
Wesleyan  Mission  in  1897  was  95,056  ;  attending  the  churches  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Mission,  9,325.  The  Wesleyan  Mission  establishment  comprises  11 
European  missionaries,  70  native  ministers,  63  catechists,  1,077  teacners,  and 
2,042  local  preachers,  4,684  class  leaders,  with  972  churches,  and  839  other 
preaching  places.  The  Roman  Catholic  Mission  has  28  European  ministers 
and  180  native  teachers,  24  European  sisters,  64  churches  and  chapels,  and  3 
European  and  3  native  training  institutions. 

InBtmction. 

Two  public  schools  receive  State  aid  to  the  extent  of  about  750Z.  a  year, 
one  in  Suva  and  one  in  Levuka.  The  number  of  scholars  attending  these  two 
schools  in  1897  was  171.  The  education  of  the  native  Fijians  is  almost  entirely 
conducted  by  the  Wesleyan  Mission,  in  whose  1,978  schools  84,043  children 
were  taught  in  1897.  136  schools  are  also  conducted  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Mission,  the  number  of  day-scholars  being  1.705  in  1897.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Mission  also  maintain  3  schools  for  Europeans,  at  which  138  children  received 
instruction  during  1897.  These  mission  schools  receive  no  State  aid,  but  an 
industrial  and  technical  school  is  carried  on  by  the  Government,  in  which  78 
native  youths  are  being  trained  in  elementaiy  branches  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  in  boat-building,  house-building,  and  cattle-tending. 

Finance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  (exclusive  of 
that  on  account  of  Polynesian  and  Indian  immigration)  for  1875  and  for  the 
last  five  years  : — 


Year 


Revenue 


'     1875 
1893 
1894 

£ 
16,433 
76,774 
80,054 

Expenditure     ;      Year 

Revenue       ;    Expenditure 

!       41,522 
■       85,981 » 
72,204       ! 

1895 
1896 
1897 

£             1            £ 
78,240      '       76,204 
73,869      '       73,099 
74,492      1       73,232 
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yams,  &c.,  159  acres ;   tobacco,  75  acres  ;   peanuts,  267  acres  ;  tea,  210  acres  ; 
rice,  432  acres  ;  pine-apples,  45  acres. 

There  were  in  the  colony,  at  the  end  of  1897,  1,832  horses  and  mules ; 
15,136  cattle ;  4,716  sheep ;  and  4,049  Angora  goats. 

Commerce. 

The  value  of  the  total  foreign  trade  during  five  years  was  as  follows :  — 


Year 

Total  Foreign  Trade 

£ 

£ 

1893 

632,030 

1894 

867,633 

1895 

578,968 

1896 

677,834 

1897 

680,608 

Imports 

£ 
276,898 
285,981 
241,759 
242,492 
248,748 


Exports 

£ 
355,632 
581,652 
332,209 
435,342 
431,860 


In  1897  the  imports  subject  to  duty  amounted  to  158,654/.,  and  imi)orts 
duty-free  to  90,094Z. 

The  total  amount  of  imports  from  and  exports  to  British  possessions  and 
other  countries  respectively,  for  each  year,  has  been  : — 


Tear 

From  British 

From  other 

To  British 

To  other 

Possessions 
£ 

Countries 

Ck)un  tries 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1893 

270,957 

5,441 

327,821 

27,810 

1894 

274,575 

11,406 

528,336 

58,316 

'      1895 

222,503 

19,256 

259,280 

72,929 

1896 

233,805 

8,487 

401,505 

33,837 

1897 

242,106 

6,642 

415,836 

16,024 

Quantities  and  the  values  of  imports  are  ascertained  by  invoice  and  declaration,  or  bv 
ezaminstioil  1)7  Customs  officers.  In  the  case  of  exports,  the  values  are  determined  aocord- 
ina  to  the  average  price  of  each  article  in  the  local  market.  The  countries  recorded  as  the 
oxigin  and  destination  of  goods  are  those  disclosed  by  the  shipping  documents.  Copra  is 
usually  exported  in  vessels  which  sail  to  Lisbon,  Marseilles,  Hamburg.  Ac,  '  for  orders,' 
and  the  ultimate  destination  is  unknown.  Almost  all  BngUsh  goods  imported  into  F^i 
appear  as  imports  fh>m  Australia. 

The  principal  imports  during  1897  were — hardware,  12,807?.  ;  drapery, 
49,254Z. ;  meats,  9,234Z.  ;  rice,  11,205?.  ;  breadstuffs  and  biscuits,  23,085?.  ; 
bags  and  sugar  mats,  6,862?.;  coal,  14,274?.;  timber,  4,280?.;  galvanised  iron 
goods,  3,039?.;  live  stock,  4,457?.;  machinery,  12,086?.;  oils,  6,227?.; 
produce,  8,541?.  Of  these  items,  meats,  breadstuffs,  coal,  manure,  live  stock 
and  machinery  were  free  of  import  duties  in  1897,  but  owing  to  revision  of 
tariff,  meat  and  bread  stuffs  are  now  dutiable. 

The  principal  exports  in  1897  were — sugar,  26,991  tons,  valued  at  823,830?. ; 
copra,  7,757  tons,  valued  at  70,182?. ;  green  fruit  (consisting  chiefly  of 
bananas),  16,514?. ;  Colonial  distilled  spirit,  15,041  gallons,  valued  at  1,880?. ; 
pea-nuts,  185  tons,  valued  at  2,636?. ;  tobacco  9  tons  valued  at  2,052?. ;  and 
cotton,  34  tons,  valued  at  1,615?. 

The  direct  tiade  between  Great  Britain  and  Fiji  is  smalL  According  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  F\ji  in 
1897  amounted  to  9,067?.  (24,960?.  in  1895);  and  the  exports  of  home  produce 
to  F^i  to  26,6122.  (84,884?.  in  1895).  In  1897,  the  exports  thereto  included 
cotton  manufactures,  12,0492,  ;  apparel,  3,539?.       Digitized  by  ^^uuyic 
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Shipping  and  Commnnioations. 

Daring  the  year  1897  the  total  number  of  merchant  vessels  entered  at  the 
ports  of  entry  as  arriving  in  the  colony  was  103  steamers  of  118,830  tons,  and 
26  sailing  vessels  of  10,298  tonn.  Of  these  vessels  119  were  British,  3  Ameri- 
can, 5  Norwegian,  1  Tongan,  and  1  French.  Total  tonnage  entered  and 
cleared  in  1897,  248,016  tons. 

F^i  is  in  regular  steam  communication  with  New  Zealand,  New  South 
Wales,  Tonga  and  Samoa,  vid  Vancouver,  the  Islands  are  within  30  days  of 
London. 

The  registered  shipping  in  1898  consisted  of  8  sailing  vessels  and  2 
steamers  of,  in  all,  492  tons.  At  the  end  of  1897  there  were  189  local 
vessels  holding  sea-going  certificates  from  the  Marine  Board,  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  2,076  ;  73  of  tnese  vessels  were  owned  bv  Europeuis  (tonnage  1,072) 
and  116  by  natives  (tonnage  1,004).  There  is  adso  a  subsidiaed  inter-island 
steamer  trading  regularly  in  the  Group.  Steam  launches  run  daily  from 
Suva  to  Rewa  and  Navua  (where  there  are  sugar  mills)  and  bi-weekly  to 
Levuka. 

In  1897  there  passed  through  the  post-office  in  local  correspondence  257,020 
letters,  172,576  papers,  and  29,084  Dook-packets ;  and  in  foreign  correspond- 
ence 139,173  letters,  147,587  papers,  25,795  book-packets,  and  1,047  parcels.  A 
Honev  Order  system  has  been  established  with  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
and  the  Australian  Colonics. 

Moneys,  weights,  and  measures  are  the  same  as  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Books  of  Beference. 

Annual  Blue  Book  and  Colonial  Office  Report. 

Allen  (W.).  Rotuma.  [In  Report  of  Australasian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  January,  1896].    bydney. 

Calvtrt  and  WiUiawu,  F\Ji  and  the  FUians. 

ColonUU  Qooemment  Handbook  to  F^i.    Suva,  1892. 

Cooper  (H.  Stonehewer),  Coral  Islands  of  the  Pacific    2  vols.    London,  1880. 

Cumming  (Miss  Gordon),  At  Home  in  Fiji.    London,  1882. 

JSr$kin«  (Capt.  J.  E.),  Tlio  Western  Pacific.    London,  1853. 

Oifrdon  and  OoUh,  Australian  Handbook  for  1897.    Molboume,  1897. 

Homt  (John),  A  Year  in  P^i :  Botanical,  Agricultural,  and  Economical  Resources  o 
the  Colony.    8.    London,  1881. 
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Tbe  ooft  of  the  adminktetioii,  ertimated  at  15,0002.  a  year,  it  guaranteed, 
primanlj  hj  the  GoTerament  of  Queensland,  for  ten  yean,  bat  this  snm  is 
contribated  in  eqnal  proportions  by  the  Governments  of  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  and  Queenslana,  and  these  Colonies  have  a  voice  in  the  general 
administration  of  the  afiain  of  the  country. 

LietU.'Oovemor.'-GtoTgt  Buthven  Le  Honte,  C.M.G. 

Many  large  districts  have  been  reduced  to  order  and  the  tribes  have  in 
laige  areas  settled  down  to  peaceful  habits.  Four  missionary  bodies  are  at 
work-*the  London  Missionary  Society  on  the  South  Coast,  the  Sacred  Heart 
Society  in  the  Mekeo  district,  the  Weslevans  in  the  Islands,  the  Anglican 
Miswfon  on  the  North-Esst  Coast — and  many  thousands  of  natives  are 
being  taught  At  the  same  time  trading  relations  with  Europeans  are  being 
established,  and  the  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees  are  being  extended.  Land  is 
offered  to  settlers  at  2ff.  dd,  an  acre.  Considerable  areas,  comprising  varieties 
of  sofl  and  climate  are  available  for  systematic  planting  by  Eurooeans.  Local 
laboor  is  obtainable.  The  climate  is  very  fairly  good  for  its  latitude.  There 
is  little  disease  save  fever,  and  it  is  rarely  of  a  malignant  type.  The  country 
aeems  to  offer  very  favourable  conditions  for  the  planting  of  tobacco,  rice 
sugar,  tea,  coSidt,  and  other  tropical  products,  more  especiaUy  rubber  produc- 
ing tieee. 

With  a  view  to  the  development  of  the  Territory  by  the  exploration  and 
opening  up  of  Crown  lands,  the  cultivation  of  the  rubber  pluit  and  other 
tropical  produce,  the  discovery  of  mineral  deposits,  and  the  working  of 
mines,  an  Ordinance  was  enacted  by  the  Administrator  and  Legislative 
Council,  March,  1898,  to  enable  a  company  called  the  British  New  Guinea 
Syndicate  to  acquire  and  oocupy  Crown  lands  not  exceeding  250,000  acres  in 
area.  The  lana  is  to  be  granted  as  it  becomes  available,  the  purchase  money 
to  he  at  the  rate  of  29.  per  acre,  one-fourth  to  be  paid  on  application  for 
available  lands,  and  the  remainder  in  eight  annoal  instalments;  and  the 
company  must  within  oifiP^t  years  from  the  date  of  each  grant  expend  2f.  per 
acre  on  improvements.    The  oompany  is  to  have  the  sole  property  in  tha 

Sroducts  of  the  lands  granted,  ana  the  exclusive  right  to  the  mineral 
eposits  therein,  but  must  pay  to  the  Crown  a  royalty  of  2^  per  cent  on  the 
net  value  of  all  gold  and  metals  of  the  platinum  group  taken  from  the  lands. 
The  Territory  is  divided  into  4  msjgisterial  districts.  There  is  a  Central 
Court  at  Port  Iforesby,  but  it  holds  sittings  wherever  necessary.  For  native 
government  some  simple  laws  have  been  passed  in  the  form  of  regulations, 
and  a  commencement  has  been  made  in  the  training  of  native  magistrates. 
There  are  now  many  village  policemen,  and  a  trained  force  of  constabulary 
of  about  124  men,  almost  exclusively  natives,  now  exists.  Bevenue  from 
the  colony  in  1897,  10,600/. ;  in  1898,  10,8002.,  mostly  from  customs  dues. 
The  possession  is  believed  to  contain  valuable  timb^,  the  coco  and  sago 
palm  are  plentiful,  sandal-wood,  ebony,  gums,  rattans,  and  other  products 
are  found.  Gold  is  found  in  the  Louisiade  Islands,  on  the  mainland,  and 
on  Woodlark  Island.  There  are  about  three  hundred  miners  engaged  in  it, 
^nd  many  natives.  The  trade  of  the  possession  is  confined  to  Queensland 
^nd  New  South  Wales.  Imports  for  1897-8,  46,971^  ;  exports,  49,859/. 
including  gold  and  pearls.  The  chief  imports  are  food  stuffs,  tobacco, 
drapery  and  hardware;  exports,  trepang,  copra,  pearl  shell,  gold,  pearls, 
sandal-wood. 

In  1897-98,  897  vesaels  of  20,702  tons  entered,  and  802  oi  20,860  tons 
pleaiodt    There  is  good  water  couMuunication  to  pome  parts  of  the  interior. 
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Biitiah  New  Guinea  is  treated  aa  a  postal  distriot  of  QneeB^aBd^  ita  maUft 
passing  throogli  that  colony.  In  1897-98  the  postal  movement  was :  letters, 
19,807  ;  newspapers,  10,826  ;  packets,  746. 

Books  of  Eeferenoe. 

Annual  Report  of  Administrator. 

British  New  Guinea  (Queensland)  Act  of  1887.    Brisbane,  1888. 

New  Guinea,  Further  Corresponoenoe  respecting.    London,  1888  and  1800. 

Correspondence  relating  to  an  Agreement  between  the  Government  of  British  New 
Guinea  and  the  British  New  Guinea  Syndicate.    London,  1898. 

^Iftertit  (L.  M.  d'),  New  Guinea.  Tr.  from  the  Italian.  S^ols.  London,  1880.  Journal 
of  the  Expedition  on  the  Fly  River.    &    Sydney,  1887. 

Sevan  (Th«  F.),  Toil,  Travel,  and  Discoveir  in  British  New  Guinea.    8.    London,  1800. 

Chalmers  (J.),  Pioneer  Life  and  Work  in  New  Guinea,  1877-1894.      London,  1896. 

Macfregor  (Sir  W.),  Report  of  Journey  across  New  Guinea.  London,  1896.— British 
Naw  Guinea.    London,  1897. 

JfoTMby  (Capt  J.),  New  Guinea  and  Polynesia.    8.    London,  1876. 

Niihet  (H.X  A  CJolonial  Tramp :  Travels  in  Australia  and  New  Guinea.  New  edition, 
London,  1896. 

BomiUy  (H.  H.),  The  Western  Paoiflo  and  New  Golnea.    London,  1886. 

BomiUff  (H.  H.),  From  my  Verandah  in  New  Guinea.    London,  1889. 

Webtter  CO,.  Cayley),  Through  New  Guinea  and  other  Oanoibal  lilands.    London,  1898, 


NEW  SOTTTH  WALES. 
Oonfltitution  and  Oovemment. 

The  constitution  of  New  South  Wales,  the  oldest  of  the 
Australasian  colonies,  is  embodied  in  the  Act  18  &  19  Vict. 
cap.  54, ;  proclaimed  in  1855,  which  established  a  'respcmsible 
goYemment.'  The  constitution  vests  the  legislative  power  in  a 
Parliament  of  two  Houses,  the  first  called  the  Legislative  Council, 
and  the  second  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  L^islative  Council 
consists  of  not  less  than  twenty-one  members  (58  in  August, 
1898),  appointed  by  the  Crown  for  life,  and  the  Assembly  at 
present  has  125  members.  An  Act,  assented  to  June  13,  1893, 
provides  for  the  division  of  the  colony  into  1^5  electorates,  each 
with  only  one  member,  and  abolishes  the  property  qualification 
and  {dural  voting.  Every  male  subject  21  years  of  age,  having 
resided  one  year  in  the  colony  and  three  months  in  his  electoral 
district,  is  qualified  as  an  elector.  The  elections  must  all  take 
place  on  one  and  the  same  day.  The  first  general  election  under 
this  act  took  place  on  July  17,  1894 ;  the  second  on  July  24, 
1895  ;  and  the  third  on  July  27,  1898.  The  duration  of  a  parlia- 
ment is  not  more  than  three  years.  Members  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  are  paid  300^.  per  annum,  in  addition  to  which  they 
are  allowed  to  travel  free  on  government  railways  and  tramways. 

In  July  1898  there  were  324,338  electors  trolled,  or  24*28  per 
cent,  of  the  population.    At  the  general  election  of  1898, 178,717 
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electors  oat  316,819  of  enrolled  in  contested  districts,  or  56*41 
per  cent,  of  the  electee's  on  the  roll  voted.  The  execntive  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  €k>vemor,  appointed  hy  the  Imperial  Qovernment. 
Governor. — ^The  Right  Hon.  William  Ljgon,  Earl  Beauchamp, 
bom  1872.     Appointed  January,  1899. 

The  Governor,  by  the  terms  of  his  commission,  is  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  the  troops  in  the  colony.  He  has  a  salary  of 
7,000/.  ]  private  secretary  and  orderlies  paid  for  by  the  State. 
In  the  exercise  of  the  executive  he  is  assisted  by  a  Cabinet  of  ten 
ministers,  consisting  of  the  following  members  : — 

Premier^  Treasurer,  ajid  Minister  for  Hailioays, — Rt.  Hon.  George 
Honstoun  Reid. 

Cki^  Secretary. — Hon.  James  Kizon  Bninker. 

AUomty.Qeneral.—Uoji.  John  Henry  Want,  Q.C.,  M.L.C. 

Stcretary  fw  Lands. — Hon.  Joseph  Hector  Carruthers. 

Secretary /or  Fublie  Works. — Hon.  James  Henry  Young. 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction  d;  Industry  and  Labour. — Hon.  James 
Alexander  Hogue. 

Minister  of  Justice.— ILojL  Charles  Alfred  Lee. 

PostmastcT'Oeneral. — Hon.  Vamey  Parkes. 

Secretary  for  Mines  and  AgrieuUttre, — Hon.  Joseph  Cook. 

Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Council  and  BepresentcUive  qf  the  Govern' 
inent  in  the  LegislativeOouncil  (without  portfolio^.  — (Vacant. ) 

The  Colonial  Secretary  and  Attorney-General  have  salaries  of  1, 8202. ,  and  the 
other  ministers,  except  the  Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Council*  <^  1,370Z. 

Local  Government. 

Under  the  '  Municipalities  Act  of  1867  *  local  government  is  extended  to 
182  districts,  75  being  designated  'horoughs'  and  107  'municipal  districts,' 
in  addition  to  the  City  of  Sydney.  A  horough  must  contain  a  minimum 
population  of  1,000,  within  an  area  not  larger  than  9  square  miles ;  a  municipal 
district  a  population  of  500,  and  an  area  not  larger  than  50  square  miles. 
The  portion  of  the  colony  incorporated  is  small,  covering  only  2,761  square 
miles,  or  the  one  hundred  and  thirteenth  part  of  its  area.  The  population 
redding  within  the  municipal  area  \b  estimated  at  758,195. 

The  State  grants  an  endowment  to  every  municipality  for  a  period  of  15 
years  after  its  incorporation  as  follows :  For  each  of  the  first  5  years  a  sum 
equal  to  the  local  revenue  raised  during  the  past  year,  in  each  of  the  next 
5  years  one  moie^,  and  in  each  of  the  next  5  years  a  fourth  of  the  amount 
ndsed  by  rates  and  suhscriptions.  All  persons  Wding  household,  leasehold, 
or  freehold  estate  in  any  municipality,  and  paying  rates,  are  entitled  to 
from  1  to  4  votes  for  the  election  of  aldermen  and  auditors,  according  to  annual 
value  of  property.     There  were  178,948  municipal  voters  in  February,  1897. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  colony  is  estimated  at  310  JOO  square  miles. 
The  colony  is  divided  into  various  districts  for  departmental  pur- 
poses, the  most  important  division  beinir  that  into  141  counties. 
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The  estimated  popultion  on  June  30,  1898,  was  1,335,800 
(715,835  males,  and  619,965  females).  The  population  at  four 
successive  census  periods  was : — 


Tmt 

Mal«8                Fenmles                Total 

Pop.  per 
square  mile 

Avenge  in- 

creaae  percent. 

per  aDnnm. 

1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 

198,488      1      152,372      |      350,860 
275,551            228,430      i      508,981 
411,149            340,319      ,       751,468 
612,562            519,672         1,132,234 

118 
1-62 
2-42 
8-65 

4*3 
4-9 
5  1 

According  to  the  race  or  origin,  percentages  were  as  follows  at  the  census  of 
1891: — New    South    Wales,    64*03;   other    Australasian    colonies,    7*50 
Aborigines,  0*73  ;  English,  13  18  ;  Irish,  6*68  ;  Scotch,  3*25;  Welsh,  0*44 
other  British  subjects,  0'44  ;  total  British  subjects,  96*20.     Chinese,  1*16 
German,  0*85 ;  other  foreigners,  1*50  ;  total  foreigners,  3*51.     Bom  at  sea, 
0*17  ;  unspecified,  0*12. 

At  the  census  of  1891  there  was  in  the  colony  a  population  of  aborigines, 
comprising : — 


-                                     Male 

Female 

Total 

Full  Blacks  ....          2,896 
Half-Castes  ....          1,663 

2,201 
1,520 

6,097 
3,183 

Total    ....           4,559 

3,721 

8,280 

included  in  total  census  population  given  above. 

According  to  occupation  the  number  of  actual  workers  was  distributed 

thus  at  the  census  of  1891 : — 

Professional 81,491 

Domestic 55,867 

Commerce  and  Trade 86,629 

Industries 140,451 

Agricultural,  Pastoral,  and  Mineral 147,026 

Indefinite 10,423 

Total  workers                      .  471,887 


The  number  of  persons  classed  as  'dependents'  was  649,203,  of  whom 
12,551  were  dependent  on  public  or  private  charity.  There  were  besides  2, 864 
persons  whose  occupations  were  not  stated.  The  aborigines  are  not  included 
in  this  tabuhition. 

The  estimated  population  of  Sydney  (1897),  including  suburbs,  is  417,250. 
Of  the  country  towns  Newcastle  has  15,150 ;  Bathurst,  9,800  ;  Goulbnrn, 
10,700  ;  Parramatta,  18,500  ;  Broken  Hill,  20,790 ;  Maitland,  10,600  ;  Albury, 
5,700  ;  Tsmworth,  5,500  ;  and  Wickham,  5,900. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  births,    deaths,  and   marriages  for  fiyt 
yetts: — 


!     T-, 

Marriages 

Total 
Birtha 

niegitiiDate 

Total 
Deatlia 

lieeaaof 
Birtha 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

7,749 
7,666 
8,030 
8,495 
8,813 

40,342 
38,951 
38,775 
36,506 
37,247 

2,510 
2,437 
2,524 
2,445 
2,452 

16,022 
15,170 
14,914 
15,839 
14,264 

24,820 
23,781 
23,861 
20,667 
22,983 

The  increase  in  population  during  the  ten  years  ended  1897  was  290,220, 
Towards  this  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  contributed  over  81  per  cent. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  arrivals  and  departures  by  sea  as 
recorded  for  Ave  years : — 


- 

1803 

1894 

1895 

1898 

1897 

Immigrants 
Emigrants 

Excess  of  immigrants 

66,909 
58,850 

75,588 
65,976 

76,051 
66,834 

62,688 
62,516 

67,016 
60,410 

8,059 

9,612 

9,717 

117 

6,606 

Assisted  immigration,  which  became  the  policy  of  New  South  Wales  in 
1832,  practically  ceased  in  1887.  The  total  number  of  assisted  immigrants 
from  1832  to  the  end  of  1897  was  211,958.  Of  these,  209,426  persons  were 
British-bom,  96,395  being  from  England  and  Wales,  88,822  from  Ireland,  and 
24,209  from  Scotland,  Tne  number  of  assisted  immigrants  during  1897  was 
only  35.  In  1881  a  poll-tax  of  10^.  was  imposed  on  Chinese  immimnts 
other  than  British  subjects  or  those  who  have  been  naturalised  in  New  South 
Wales.  The  tax  was  increased  to  100^.  in  1888.  The  arrivals  and  departures 
of  all  Chinese  have  been  as  follow  in  six  years : — 


—                  1       1892 

1893 

1894 

Arrivals      . 
Departures 

21 
755 

34 

558 

76 
627 

Beligion. 

An  Act  aboltdiing  State  aid  to  religion  was  passed  in  1862.  The  clergy 
who  received  State  aid  when  the  Act  was  passed,  and  now  survive,  still  re- 
ceive that  aid. 

The  Church  of  England  in  the  colony  is  governed  by  a  Metropolitan  who 
is  Archbishop  of  Sydney  and  Primate  of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  He  is 
nominated  by  the  Bishops  in  Australia  and  consecrated  by  t}\p  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  There  were  in  1897  six  dioceses  (induding  the  Bishop- Auxiliary 
of  Sydney).  The  affairs  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  administered  by  the 
Bishops  of  seven  diooeses  under  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Sydney,  who  is 
alao  Primate  of  Australasia. 

The  following  are  statistics  of  different  religions  obtained  at  the  census  of 
1891:  Digitized  by  ^^uuy  It: 
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Denominaiion 

aergy 

Adherents 

Denomination 

Clergy 

Adherents  ! 

Church  of  BngUnd   . 

Roman  Catholic 

Presbjrterian     .       « 

Wesleyan 

Other  Methodist      . 

Congregational . 

BaptUt     . 

388 
295 
166 
138 
84 
65 
82 

502,980 
286,911 
109,390 
87,616 
22,596 
24,112 
18,112 

Lutherans . 
Unitarians 
Hebrew     . 
Others       . 

1             total     .       . 

5 

1 

8 

88 

7,950 

1,829 

6,454 

62,5?4 

1,090 

1.128,964  i 

1  Aborigines  not  included. 

Instruotion. 

t^ducatlon  is  tinder  State  control,  and  instniction  is  compttlsory  between 
the  affes  of  6  and  14  years  ;  the  children  of  the  poor  are  educated  free. 

There  were  in  1897,  2,577  State  schools,  divided  into  2.790  departments, 
and  classified  as  follows : — High  schools  5 ;  superior  puolic  schools  248  ; 
primary  public  schools  1,720 ;  provisional  schools  294 ;  half-time  schools 
457  ;  house-to-honse  schools  41  ;  evening  schools  25  ;  total  2,790. 

During  1896  there  were  226,157  children  enrolled,  and  an  average  at« 
tendance  of  148,881,  with  4,626  teachers. 

In  1897  the  expenditure  on  State  schools  was: — State  expenditure 
618,711Z.;  school  fees  73,684Z.;  total  expenditure  692,3952.  Besides  the 
State  schools,  the  Sydney  Grammar  School  (582  pupils),  four  Industrial  and 
Reformatory  Schools  (584  pupils),  and  one  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
the  blind  (114  pupils),  receive  subsidies  from  Qovemment 

Of  private  schools  there  were  948,  with  56,148  pupils  and  8,162  teachers,  of 
which  296  schools,  1,481  teachers,  and  86,675  pupils  were  Roman  Catholic* 

The  University  of  Sydney,  opened  in  1852,  receives  from  Qovemment  a 
yearly  subsidy,  amounting,  with  special  aid,  to  11,0002.  in  1897.  The  total 
revenue  for  1897  was  32,0242.  There  were  455  students  and  48  professors, 
lecturers,  &c.  There  are  3  theological  colleges  and  a  college  for  women,  ttn- 
sectarian.  The  technical  college,  with  branch  schools,  comprising  classes  in 
agriculture,  physics,  applied  medianics,  &c.,  had  a  total  enrolment  of  7,658 
in  1897. 

The  free  public  library  at  Svdney  had  119,782  volumes  in  1897.  Most  of 
the  country  towns  have  art  schools  and  libraries.  The  Australian  Museum, 
founded  in  1886,  is  endowed  by  the  State.  There  is  a  National  Art  Gallery 
at  Sydney. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

There  are  Courts  of  Magistrates,  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  with  a  chief  justice  and  six  puisne  judges.  All  prisoners  chaxgea  with 
offences  bearing  sentences  of  more  than  six  months'  imprisonment  are  tried  by 
a  jury  of  twelve  persons,  either  at  Quarter  Sessions,  or  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  Prisoners  charged  with  capital  crimes  most  be  tried  before  the  Supreme 
C^urt 

Circuit  courts  are  held  at  the  principal  towns  in  the  colony  twice  a  year. 

In  the  metropolitan  district  police  courts  are  presided  over  by  stipendiaiy 
magistrates  ;  in  the  country  districts,  police  magistrates  and  justices  of  the 
peace  adjudicate.  The  licensing  of  houses  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  and 
fermented  liquors  is  transacted  by  magistrates  specially  appointed  for  that 

purpose.  Digitized  by  VjUUV  IC 
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tn  1897  itiere  were  44,695  convictions  before  magiBtrateB ;  and  891  at 
QoMter  Sessions  and  at  Central  Criminal  and  Circuit  Conrts ;  total  con- 
tictions  45,586. 

The  police  force  of  the  colony  is  1,897  sttong. 

There  are  in  all  59  gaols.  On  Dedembfer  81, 189?,  there  Wert  2,257  prisonets 
in  confinement. 

finance. 

The  following  are  statistics  of  net  reveiiue  (gi'oss  reVenile  for  1897-98) ;— 


r^ 

1 
From  Tuntlon    Uknd  BeTenae 

Prom  Servloea 

Prom  Mis. 

eellaneous 

Sdnrces 

Total 
Net  Revenue 

1894 

18951 

1895-96 

1896-97 

1897-98^ 

£ 
2,688,693 
1,288,781 
2,498,622 
2)396,412 
2,570,489 

2,078,751 
1,087,683 
1,976,240 
1,898,835 
2,023,071 

£ 
4,236,631 
1,989)248 
4,299,219 
4,558,626 
4,633)196 

£ 
296,668 
162,808 
808,697 
258,628 
258,879 

9,300,743 
4,478,515 
9,074,778 
9,107,496 
9,482,185 

1  Six  months  January  to  Jane. 

«  Tear  ended  Jane  80.  The  figures  for  the  financial  year  represent  the  gross  re<ieipta. 
The  total  reftmds  for  the  year  amounted  to  178,3101.  so  that  the  total  net  revenue  was 
9.303.825Z. ;  but  gie  latter  amount  Cannot  he  distributed  under  the  diflTerent  headings 
shown  in  the  table. 

Under  the  heading  'Services'  is  included  revenue  from  railways,  trattt- 
ways,  post,  and  telegraphs,  &c. 

The  bulk  of  taxation  is  obtained  indirectly  through  the  Customs  House- 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  summary  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1898  :— 

Cnstoms,  1,256,097/.  ;  Elxcise,  291,343/.  j  Stamp  Duties,  848,558;.  } 
Land  Tax,  371,870/.  ;  Income  Tal,  180,103/.  j  Licenses,  122,518/*  ;  total) 
2)670.489/. 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  expenditure  (gross  expenditure  for 
1897-98),  exclusive  of  expenditure  from  loans :— 


Tear 

Railways 

and 
Tramways 

Post  and 
Tele- 
graphs 

Interest  on  I 

Public  Debt   ♦ i 

(Funded    liSSl; 
and       lP*«on 
Unfunded)  [ 

Instruc- 
tion 

Other 
Public 
Works 

and 
Services 

Total 

Net 

fixpendi- 

ture 

A 

It 

£         1       « 

^ 

^ 

A 

y  Google 
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spent  on  the  construction  of  railways,  tramways,  telegraphs  and  water  sn|»p]y, 
and  sewerage  controlled  by  Boards.  The  net  return  from  these  services  was  equal 
to  3*68  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  construction  ;  or  3  00  per  cent  of  the  existing 
Public  Debt,  exclusive  of  treasury  bills.  In  June,  1897,  the  amount  still 
to  be  raised  on  which  the  authority  had  not  been  withdrawn  was  18,462,067/. 

The  expenditure  of  loans,  exclusive  of  redemptions,  up  to  June  80,  1897, 
has  been  :  Railways  and  tramways,  40,273,7992.  ;  telegraphs  and  telephones, 
935,396/.  ;  harbours  and  river  navigation,  2,260,220/. ;  wbarCs,  1,479,766/.  ; 
docks,  319,951/.  ;  roads  and  bridges,  989,578/. ;  immigration,  194,480/.;  water 
supply  and  sewerage,  7,786,584Z. ;  fortifications  and  war-like  stores,  1,242,006/. ; 
public  buildings,  2,609,7742.  ;  public  school  buildings,  403,820/.  ;  works  in 
Queensland  pnor  to  sepsration,  49,855/.;  total,  58,545,174/. 

The  financial  statistics  of  the  incorporated  boroughs  and  municipal  dis- 
tricts are  as  follows  for  the  municipal  year  1897-98: — 


^_ 

Fair  Average 
Annual  Rentalof 
all  Property  in 
MnnicipaUties 

Estimated 

Capital  Value  of 

all  Property  in 

Mu&idpalities 

43,465,200 
44,925,600 

Revenue 
exclusive 
of  Loans 

Expend,- 

Loans  Out- 
standing 

City  of  Sydney . 
Suburbs    . 

Metropolis 
Country    . 

Total. 

£ 
2,081.880 
2,583,100 

£ 
179,252 
289,215 

£ 
280,237 
248,442 

1,336,000 
717,440 

4,614,980 
2,229,540 

88,390,800 
34,322,600 

418,467 
287,822 

528,679 
288,745 

2,052,440 
565,601 

6,844,520 

122,713,400 

706,289 

817,424 

2,618,041 

The  estimated  wealth  of  the  colony  at  the  census  of  1891,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1892,  when  the  latest  estimate  was  made,  was  as  follows : — 


Revenue-yielding  railways,  waterworks,  tc 
Works  and  bnlldinKs  not  directly  revenue  yielding 
Amount  due  to  lands  purchased  firom  the  State 
Public  lands  leased  but  not  sold 


Municipal  property 

Total  public  wealth 


Land 

Houses  and  improvements  . 
Other  fbrms  of  wealth 


Total  private  wealth  . 
Total  wealth . 


At  census  of  At  dose  of 
1891  1892. 


£ 
44,968,000 
20,818,000 
13,224,000 
94,400,000 


172,895,000 
0,400,000 


179,296,000 


173,862,000 
129.800,000 
104,263,000 


407,406,000 


586,700,000 


£ 
46,762,909 
28,408,400 
18,671,200 
98,008,000 


181,925.600 
7,218,000 


189,188,600 

179,043,000 
126,896,000 
98,209,000 

404,148,000 

693,286,500 


Defence. 

In  1897  the  military  force  of  the  colony  comprised  7,186  men,  of  whom 
591  formed  the  regular  force,  and  6,595  volunteers,  the  sreat  majority  of  whom 
are  partially  paid.     There  were  also  in  the  colony  civilian  rifle  ^liw.  with 
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membenhip  i^  1,751  men,  who  were  formed  into  a  resenre  corps.  The  naval 
fonso  is  oonrpoeed  of  579  men,  making  the  total  defenc*  force  9,516.  Theae 
forces  were  mrided  as  follows : — 

Headqoartexs  and  Oeneral,  Permanent,  Honorarj,  and  Kaval  Defence 
Force  Stafi;  135 ;  Lancers,  885  ;  Mounted  Rifles,  373  ;  Artillery,  1,065  ; 
Field  £ngineorB,  118  ;  Submarine  Miners,  102 ;  Electricians,  75 ;  Infantry, 
ft,  498  (tnclnding  Reserves) ;  Medical  Staff  Corps,  128  ;  Army  Service  Corps, 
68 ;  Naval  Defence  Force  Staff,  4 ;  Naval  Brigade,  828  ;  "Naval  Artillerv, 
242;  torpedo  boats,  5  ;  total,  9,516.  A  naval  establishment,  the  main  works 
of  which  are  at  Garden  Island,  Sydney,  has  been  completed,  and,  in  addition 
to  shore  works,  torpedo  and  otner  boats  have  been  provided.  Sydney  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  squadron  in  Australian  waters,  and  has  a  dockyard, 
nftval  coaling  station,  and  victualling  and  other  stores.  The  cost  of  the 
defence  of  the  colony  during  the  year  1897-98  was  264,427/.,  inclusive  of 
31,18S2.  from  loans. 

Produotion  and  Indoitry. 
I.  Agbiculturb. 

In  1897-8  there  were  1,821,829  acres,  or  about  0*9  per  cent  of  the  area  of 
the  colony,  under  crop.  About  one  fourth  of  the  total  area  of  the  colony  is 
under  forest  The  cultivated  land  is  principally  to  be  found  in  small  hold- 
ings of  less  than  500  acres.  The  colony  is  divided  legaUv,  in  accordance  with 
its  natural  apportionment,  into  three  parts,  viz.,  the  Eaistem,  Central,  and 
Western  divisions,  and  land  is  obtainable  under  the  following  conditions  : — 
Ist,  as  a  **  conditional  purchase,"  by  free  selection  before  survey  in  the  two 
fiist-mentioned  divisions,  at  the  rate  of  1/.  per  acre,  payable  under  a  system 
of  deferred  payments.  A  ''  conditional  lease  "  ma^  he  taken  in  conjunction 
with  a  '*  oonditional  purchase,"  and  with  it  is  earned  the  right  of  conversion 
into  a  "  conditional  purchase,"  at  an^  time  after  confirmation  of  the  appUca- 
tion.  In  the  Eastern  division  the  minimum  area  to  be  conditionallv  purenased 
is  40  acres,  and  the  maximum  640  acres  ;  a  similar  maximum  limiting  the  area 
which  may  be  conditionally  leased ;  in  the  Central  the  maximum  is  2,560 
acres,  which  may  be  taken  up  either  as  a  conditional  purchase,  or  as  a  partly- 
porchased  and  partly-leased  area.  2nd,  by  additional  purchases  of  the  same 
areas  and  under  like  conditions  after  the  completion  of  the  condition  of  resi- 
dence upon  the  original  selection.  8rd.  In  the  Central  division  the  Land  Act 
of  1895  provides  for  the  acquisition  of  land  on  easy  terms,  but  with  stringent 
residential  conditions  attached,  either  as  *'  homestead  selections  "  or  as  *'  settle- 
ment  leases,"  the  maximum  area  of  the  former  being  1,280  acres,  and  of 
the  latter  a  similar  extent  of  agricultural  land,  or  10,240  acres  of  grazing 
land.  The  obligations  attached  to  a  homestead  selection  are  the  payment  of 
an  annual  rental  based  on  the  capital  value  and  perpetual  residence.  The 
term  of  a  settlement  lease  is  twenty-eight  years,  witn  continuous  residence 
during  that  period.  4th,  by  purchasing  at  21.  per  acre,  without  the  condition 
of  residence,  the  maximum  area  being  320  acres.  5th,  Government  land  is 
also  sold  at  auction,  the  upset  prices  being  SI,  for  town,  21,  lOs,  for  suburban, 
and  1/.  5«.  per  acre  for  country  lots.  The  area  sold  is  not  to  exceed  200,000 
acres  annually,  and  the  maximum  area  for  purchasers  is  640  acres  in  one 
block.  In  the  Western  division  the  land  is  leased  by  the  State  to  pastoral 
tenants  under  various  forms.  Land  of  more  than  ordinary  value  in  each  of 
the  three  divisions  may  be  declared  to  be  a  '*  special  area,"  the  price  per  acre 
not  being  Jess  than  80^.,  and  the  maximum  area  that  may  be  selected  320 
acres  in  the  Eastern  division,  and  640  in  the  Central  an^zWfstemd^isions. 
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The  total  land  alienated  or  in  process  of  alienation  at  the  end  of  189? 
Was  45,788,687  acres.  The  total  land  occupied  under  leases  of  various  kinds 
was  124,184,284  acres.  The  following  table  elves  the  statistics  of  holdings 
of  1  acre  and  Upwards  for  the  past  ten  years  ending  Match  81:— 


1 

Acreage 

1889 

1800 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

ltol5aet«s. 

6,889 

7,290 

8,804 

9,201 

10,164 

10,892 

12,801 

l8,10I 

14,082 

16,179 

16  to  200      .       . 

21,603 

22,048 

22,153 

22,815 

28,790 

24,062 

2^707 

26,529 

27,627  28,404 

201to400     .        . 

6,612 

6,774 

7,069 

7,392 

7,796 

7,821 

8,209 

8,816 

8,579 

8.«T9 

401  to  1,000  .        . 

6,750 

6,849 

6,906 

7jl68 

^;J5? 

7,818 

7,669 

7,428 

7.517 

7,62S 

1,001  to  2,000       , 

2,089 

2,191 

2,888 

2,402 

2,508 

2,476 

2,486 

2,657 

ink 

2,001  to  10,000      . 

1.774 

1,810 

1,994 

1,905 

2,006 

2,012 

2,018 

8,046 

2)109 

10,001  and  upwards 
Total 

680 

668 

666 

677 

672 

648 

666 

679 

672 

674 

46,197 

47,620 

49,960 

81,660 

54,428 

dft,261 

59,020 

60,629 

68,148 

66,208 

The  area  Under  cultivation 
And  the  crops  produced  were  as 


in  New  South  Wales  during  the  last  four  yeats 
follow  : — 


Year  ending 
81  March 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

Areannder 
Cultivation 

Acres 
1,825,964 

Acres 
1,848,600 

Acres 
1,669,717 

Acres 
1,821,829 

Principal  Crops 

Area 

Produce 

Area 

Produce 

Area 

Produce 

Area 

Produce 

(Grain  . 
Wheat 

iHay    . 

Haice      .       . 

/Grain. 
Barley 

IHay  . 

/Grain   . 
Oats 

IHay     . 

Potatoes    .      . 

Laoerne     and 

sown  grasses 

Tobacco  . 

Acres 
647,483 

126,797 

208,808 
10,396 

958 

80,636 

96,856 
30,089 

21,637 

716 

Bl'Bh. 

7,041,378 
Tons 
136,887 
Bosh. 
6,626,583 
179,348 
Tons 

1,285 
Bosh. 
562,726 
Tons 
95,517 
86,170 

48,234 
Cwts. 
8,182 

Acres 
596,684 

172,614 

211,104 
7,590 

1,744 

28,760 

120,867 
24,722 

24,081 

1,231 

Bush. 

5,196.812 

Tons 

99,679 

Bush. 

5,687,080 

96,119 

Tons 

1,898 
Bush. 
874,196 
Tons 
79,686 
66,179 

48,969 
Cwts. 
11,142 

Acres 
866,112 

161,186 

211,862 
6,463 

1,615 

89,680 

133,946 
81,170 

80,612 

2,744 

Bush. 

8,853,446 
Tons. 
118,887 
Bnsh. 

5,764,217 
110,840 
Tons. 

2,281 
Bush. 
aB4,688 
Tohs 
142,957 
84,214 

71,467 
Cwts. 
27,468 

Acres 
993,860 

218,720 

209,688 
5,161 

1,609 

29,606 

152,698 
28,816 

33,246 

2,181 

Bosh. 

10,660,111 

Tons 

181,645 

BusIl 

6.718,060 

99,609 

Tons 

2,008 
Bn^ 
648,946 
Tons 
138,546 
66,832 

83,164 
Cwts. 
19,718 

- 

Sugar-cane 

Vines                                    1 
1 

Tear 

ending 
81  March 

Total 
Area 

Tons 

Total 
Area 

Wines 

Brandy 

Table  JVuit 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 

82,909 
82,927 
81,068 
25,865 

264,254 
207,771 
820,276 
269,068 

7,677 
7,519 
8,061 
8,088 

Gallons 
781,688 
886,678 
794,266 
864,514 

Gallons 
6,856 
7,149 
7,184 
10,790 

Tons 
4,617 
4,017 
2,885 
4,280 

The  principal  fruit-culture  ,of  the  colony  Is  that  of  the  orange.  There 
were  in  March,  1898,  13,943  acres  under  oranges,  with  an  estimated  jMtMiao* 
tion  of  527,508  cases,  or  6,880,096  dozen.  Digitized  by  VjUU^lc 
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On  December  31,  1897,  the  colony  had  48,952,897  sheep,  2,085,096  horned 
cattle,  498,034  horses,  207,738  pigs. 

There  were  120,014  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits 
during  the  year  1897-98. 

In  1887  a  Forest  Conservation  Department  was  created  and  attached  to  one 
of  the  principal  State  departments.  The  timber  reserves,  in  which  Statfe 
forests  are  included,  number  1,084,  and  cover  an  area  of  5,488,808  acres.  The 
following  are  the  general  statistics  for  five  yean :— 


1 

Tear 

Timber  cat  In 
to  Royalty 

Revenue  from 

Royalties, 
lioenoef,  Ae. 

QnantHy  of             Value  of 
Timber  Sawn     {  UmborSawli 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

8ap.  ft. 

10,506,472 

6,158,759 

9,600 
6,557 
6,232 
7,788 
8,713 

Sup.ft,  1  in.  thldlc             & 
196,114,000    1      988,870 
173,088,000          760,680 
180,000,000              — 
169,600,000              — 
175,168,000              — 

n.  MiKBS  AKD  Minerals. 

Gold  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  territory.  The  total  value  raised  to  the 
close  of  the  year  1897  was  44,488,3712.  The  following  table  shows  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  gold  won  in  New  South  Wales  since  its  discovery 
in  1851 :— 


Periods 

Weight 

Value 

38,075,182 
4,251,416 
1,073,360 
1,088,413 

44,488,371 

1851-90 

1891-96 

1896 

1897 

Total  . 

Ob. 

10,247,098 

1,174,446 

296,072 

292,217 

12,009,833 

Most  of  the  gold  won  in  the  colony  is  received  at  the  Mint  for  coinage.  The 
value  of  silver  and  silver-lead  and  ore  obtained  to  the  end  of  1896  was 
24,108,2862.  In  1897,  150,005  ounces  of  silver  were  raised,  valued  at  16,711/., 
and  289,018  tons  of  silver-lead  ore  and  metal,  altogether  valued  at  1,681,6282. 
The  value  of  copper  raised  in  1 897  was  283, 1742.  The  estimated  value  of  copper 
raised  from  its  mscovery  in  1858  until  the  end  of  1897  amounted  to  4,351,3432. 
The  total  value  of  the  output  of  tin  since  the  mines  were  opened  in  1872  has 
been  6,246,4182.  In  1897  there  were  92  coal  mines,  employing  9,979  men  ; 
the  qnanti^  of  coal  raised  in  1897  was  4,883,691  -tons,  valued  at  1,230,0412. 
The  estimated  value  of  coal  raised  to  the  close  rof  1897  amounted  to 
33,049,8722.  There  are  28  smelting  furnaces  giving  employment  to  8,012 
hiuida,  principally  for  the  smelting  of  silver,  tin,  and  copper  ores.  It  is 
estimatea  that  there  were  44,220  persons  employed  in  mining  and  smelting 
during  1897.  Digitized  by  VjUUV  it: 
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III.  Manufactures. 

The  following  classificatioii  of  manufactories,  number  of  hands  employed, 
and  capital  invested  is  compiled  from  the  returns  of  1897,  as  far  as  the  number 
of  establishments  and  hands  employed  is  concerned,  and  from  the  Census 
returns  of  1891  for  the  capital  invested  : — 


CU.«.»t.on                          I      N-,j;i,    :      H.nd.      |       "J^^     ' 

Treating  raw  pastoral  products 
Preparation  of  foods  and  drinks 
Clothing  and  textile  fabrics 
Building  materials     . 
Metal  works,  machinery,  kc.     . 
Docks,  slips,  ship-building,  kc. 
Furniture,  bedding,  &c.     . 
Paper,  printing,  binding,  &c. 
Vehicles,  harness,  saddlery 
Ltffht  and  heat  . 
Other  works 

Total    . 

218 

!        723 

1        372 

569 

286 

32 

1          85 

273 

182 

63 

205 

3,218 
9,056 
9,409 
5,652 
10,418 
1,387 
1,309 
4,9G1 
1,706 
938 
2,835 

729,908 

4,899.007 

1,550,415 

2,007,716 

2,893,429 

262,475 

298,684 

1.089,319 

545,598 

569,182 

804,021 

3,003 

50,883 

15,649,704 

1  Exclusive  of  small  establishments  employing  less  than  4  bands,  in  which  no  steaoi 
or  other  power  is  used. 

Commeroe. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  the  total  imports,  the 
total  exports,  and  the  exports  of  home  and  of  foreign  produce  for 
the  last  five  years  : — 


Year 

Total 
Imports 

Honie  Produce 
Exported 

Foreign  Produce 
Exported 

5,827,010 
4,672,712 
5,498,575 
6,267,658 
6,693,529 

Total  Export* 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

18,107,035 
15,801,941 
15,992,415 
20,661,510 
21,744,360 

£ 
17,094,218 
15,904,961 
16,486,210 
16,742,691 
17,057,543 

£ 
22,921,223 
20,577,673 
21,934,785 
23,010,349 
23,751,072 
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▼ahiM  of  imporU  are  furaished  by  importers  or  their  agente.  In  the  case  of  articles  free 
or  sabject  to  spedfle  duties,  the  values  given  are  understood  to  represent  the  vahies  at 
the  pott  of  shipment,  with  the  freight,  insurance,  packing  and  porterage  added,  and  are 
in  everj  instance  exclusive  of  duty.  In  the  case  of  goods  free  <uduty,  importers' 
valuations  are  taken,  checked,  and,  if  necessary,  corrected  by  Customs  olBcIals. 
Values  of  exports  are  supposed  to  be  values  at  port  of  shipment.  Bills  of  entry  have 
to  be  furnished  by  exporters,  and  are  checked  by  Customs  officials  as  for  as  possible. 
Quantities  of  both  imports  and  exports  are  taken  frrom  merchants'  invoices,  cheeked 
by  Customs  officials.  As  all  possible  care  is  taken  by  the  Customs  officials  to  obtain 
correct  vahies,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  values  ss  published,  are  sufficiently  accurate  for 
statistical  purposes.  Properly  so  called  there  is  very  little  transit  trade  through  New  South 
Wales,  nevertheless  Sydney  is  the  distributing  centre  for  large  quantities  of  British  and 
other  European  goodn  chiefly  for  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  and  the  South  Seas.  Ooodk 
transhipped  are  not  induded  with  imports  or  exports. 

Exports  in  1897,  besides  wool,  were  : — Tallow,  604,227Z.  ;  coal, 
952, 054^  ;  hides  and  skins,  772,684/.  ;  leather,  804,179/.  ;  meat,  preserved 
and  frozen,  545,133/.  ;  gold  coin,  4,346,647/. 

The  following  table  shows  the  direction  of  the  total  trade  of  New  Sonth 
Wales  in  1897  :— 


United  Kingdom 
Australasian  colonies. 
Other  British  possessions 
United  States    . 
Other  foreign  countries 

Total 


Imports  from 

M 
7,557,069 
9,602,277 
856,576 
1,887,877 
1,840,551 

21,744,350 


£xi>orts  to 

£ 
8,728,828 
8,174^666 
602,449 
2,462,319 
3,782,810 


28,751,072 


The  overland  trade  was  as  follows  for  the  last  five  years  : — 


Tear 


1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


Imports 


£ 
2,698,011 
1,788,654 
1,783,368 
3,125,671 
3,931,292 


I 


Exports 


£ 
6,706,936 
5,222,089 
4,748,129 
4,769,738 
4,498,619 


Total 


£ 
9,404,947 
7,010,743 
6,531,497 
7,895,409 
8,429,911 
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The  staple  article  of  Import  from  New  South  Wales  into  the  United 
Kiuffdom  is  wool,  the  quantities  and  values  of  which  were  as  follows  in  each 
of  the  last  five  years  : — 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 

Lb8. 

£ 

1893 

150,096,324 

5,367,474 

1894 

173,227.826 

6,058,637 

1895 

186,086,926 

6,068,350 

1896 

163,717,080 

5,743,230 

1897 

165,843,838 

5,588,413 

Other  important  articles  of  import  into  Great  Britain  from  New  South 
Wales  are  tallow  (1897),  661,202^.  ;  fresh  beef,  88,145/.  ;  fresh  mutton. 
786,140/.  ;  preserved  meat,  314,467/.  ;  silver  ore,  79,006/.  ;  gold  ore, 
43,192/.  ;  copper,  267,103/.  ;  copper  ore,  16,708/.  ;  lead,  70,238/.  ;  lead  ore, 
46,587/.  ;  tin,  90,307/. ;  hides,  101,349/. ;  skins  and  furs,  150,769/. ;  leather, 
337,313/.  ;  butter,  112,218/. ;  oil  nuts,  90,274/.  The  chief  exports  from  Great 
Britain  to  New  South  Wales  in  1897  were  apparel,  742,854/. ;  iron,  702,820/L  ; 
cottons,  850,285/.;  woollens,  639,400/. ;  linens,  127,187/.  ;  hats,  115,465/.  ; 
machinery,  196,276/.  ;  cycles,  48,584/. ;  leather,  181,629/. ;  paper,  165,136/.  ; 
spirits,  182,280/.  ;  beer  and  ale,  167,362/. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  shipping  on  the  registers  of  the  colony  at  the  close  of  1897  consisted 
of  475  sailmg  vessels  of  54,671  tons,  and  496  steamers  of  66,750  tons  ;  total 
971  vessels  or  121,  421  tons,  while  the  shipping  registered  during  the  year 
consisted  of  29  sailing  vessels  of  6,378  tons,  and  20  steamers  of  8,220  tons  ; 
total  49  vessels  of  14,598  tons. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  British  and  foreign  vessels  entered  and  cleared, 
with  cargoes  and  in  ballast,  during  three  years  were  : — 


Year 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

lOQK/Entered  . 
^^^^ICleared    . 

^^^Hcieared    . 
.«Q^/Entered  . 
^^^^icieared    . 

2,900 
2,881 
2,960 
2,944 
2,996 
2,775 

2,604,664 
2,610,510 
2,701,247 
2,731,645 
2,887,143 
2,913,314 

221 
209 
264 
264 
349 
345 

325,094 
319,770 
879,504 
377,364 
494,734 
499,240 

3,121 
3,090 
3,224 
3,208 
8,345 
3,120 

2,929,758 
2,930,280 
3,080,751 
3,109,009 
3,331,877 
3,412,554 

Of  the  total  cleared  in  1897,  1,425  of  1,916,075  tons  were  firom  Sydney, 
and  1,025  of  1,243,591  tons  were  from  Newcastle. 

Internal  CommnnioationB. 

In  1898  there  were  10,110  miles  of  roads  metalled,  gravelled,  ballasted,  or 
corduroyed  ;  6,822  formed ;  7,127  cleared  and  drained  ;  8,231  cleared  only ; 
14,578  of  bush  roads ;  and  1,916  miles  not  described.  The  total  mileage  of 
roads  was  48,784,  including  7,988  miles  of  roads  in  municipalities. 

The  following  are  particulars  of  the  Government  railways  in  the  colony  on 
June  30,  1898  :— Lines  open  for  traffic,  2,691J  mil^^^  ^J^^t^f^  amount  of 


MONEY  AND  CREDIT 
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mouey  expended  on  railway  construction  and  equipment  to  June  30,  1898,  was 
37,719,402/.  The  gross  earnings  for  1897-98  amounted  to  3,026,748/., 
working  expenses  1,61^605/.,  and  percentage  of  working  expenses  to  the 
gross  earning  58*34.  There  were  also,  at  the  close  of  1897,  84  m.  34  oh. 
of  private  railways,  which  had  a  capital  expenditure  of  561,961/. 

The  tramways  are  the  property  of  the  Goyemment.  There  were,  on  June 
30,  1898,  65  miles  open  for  traffic,  the  capital  cost  heing  1,478,251/.  The 
gro6B  earnings  for  1897-98  were  313,871/.  ;  the  working  expenses,  259,141/.  ; 
and  the  percentage  of  working  expenses  to  revenue  82 '56. 

In  1897  there  were  1,536  post-offices  and  510  receiving-offices ;  number  of 
letters  carried,  72,939,084 ;  post-cards,  1,085,770 ;  newspapers,  42,426,394  ; 
packets  and  book-parcels,  12,742,704 ;  parcels,  539,503  ;  money  orders  issued, 
408,779  for  1,421,524/.  ;  postal  notes  paid,  377,282/. 

At  the  end  of  December  1897  there  were  in  operation  12,778  miles  of 
tele^ph  posts,  with  33,073  miles  of  wire  ;  cost  of  construction,  932,412/.  ; 
stations,  886 ;  number  of  telegrams,  2,728,360  ;  receipts,  427,440/.  ;  and 
the  net  revenue,  155,162/. 


Money  and  Credit 

The  value  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze   coin  issued  at  the  Royal  Branch 
Mint,  Sydney,  during  five  years,  was  : — 


Tear 

Gold 

SUver 

Bronze 

Total 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1808 

2,969,000 

10,025 

840 

2,979,905 

1894 

8,067,000 

6,300 

505 

8,073,805 

1895 

2,758,000 

4,750 

1,260 

2,764,010 

1896 

2,544,000 

10,800 

2,880 

2,567,680 

f         1897 

2,532,000 

17,260 

1,890 

2,651,140 

The  assets  of  the  banks  (13  in  1897)  trading  in  New  South  Wales,  adtord- 
ing  to  returns  relating  to  operations  within  t^e  Gk)lony  for  the  last  quarter  of 
each  of  the  last  five  years,  were : — 


■» j-j 
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Tear 

Notetin 

Ciroula- 

tlon 

Bills  in 
Circula- 
tion 

Depoeita 

not 
bearing 
Interest 

Deposits 

bearing  In. 

terest 

Total 
Deposits 

Balances 
due  to 
other 
Banks 

Total 
LiabUHiss 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

£ 
1,804,581 
1,235,989 
1,223,864 
1,287,971 
1,227,964 

£ 
75,086 
146,911 
117,827 
111,889 
112,118 

£ 
8,557,840 
9,412,761 
10,222,487 
10,707,611 
10,582,621 

£ 
28,584.119 
20,880,082 
20,406,822 
19,128,305 
19,024,114 

£ 
82,141,950 
29,792,798 
80,629,259 
29,835,916 
29,606,7S5 

£ 

80,596 
«7,427 
66,602 
69,000 

7o,ni 

£ 
84.102.172 
81,868,126 
82,087,062 
81,854,778 
81,026,528 

Of  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  estobliahed  in  1832,  the 
Governor  is  president,  and  the  management  is  vested  in  nine  trustees.  Besides 
the  head  office  and  a  branch  in  Sydney  there  are  12  branches  in  the  oountiy 
districts.  There  are  also  post-office  savings-banks.  Statistics  of  both  are 
given  below : — 


Tear 

Number  of  Depositors 

Amount  on  Deo.  81 

ATerage  per  Depositor 

£ 

£       s.      4i. 

1893 

179,727 

6,535,758 

36       7       4 

1894 

190,807 

7,217,000 

37     18       5 

1895 

202,802 

8,078,674 

39     16      2 

1896 

218,608 

8,522,623 

39    17     11 

1897 

227,629 

9,186,793 

40      2     10 

There  are  also  banks  in  connection  with  Land,  Building,  and  Investment 
companies.  The  amount  of  deposits  in  these  institutions  in  March,  1898, 
was  759,8612.  (exclusive  of  deposits  in  Benefit,  Building,  and  Investment 
Societies  amounting  to  319,3352.). 

Agent-Otneral  tn  London. — Sir  Julian  Salomans,  Q.G. 

Secretary f  Samuel  Yardley,  C.M.G. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Governor  of  New  Sonth  Wales  are  Nomrouc  IsiwkVD,  29* 
8.  latitude,  168*  B.  longitude,  area  10  souare  miles,  population  about  750.  administared 
since  November  14, 1896.  hj  a  Resident  Magistrate  and  an  elective  oonndi  of  IS  memMis 
who,  with  a  grand  Jury,  deal  with  all  criminal  offences  not  capital;  PrrcAUur  laLAVD.  16* 
8.,  180*  W.,  area  3  square  miles,  population  120 ;  Lord  Howb  Islavd,  81*  80'  a.  UO*  B., 
population  55,  is  administered  by  the  Oovemment  of  New  South  Wales. 

Books  of  Beferenee. 

The  Wealth  and  Progress  of  New  South  Wales.  By  T.  A.  Coghlan,  Government  Btatis. 
tician.    Published  annually  since  1887.    Sydney. 

A  Statistical  Account  of  the  Seven  Colonies  of  Australasia.  By  T.  A.  Ckighlan,  Giyvsn- 
ment  Statistician.    Published  annually.    Sydney. 

Historical  Records  of  New  South  Wales.    4  vols.    Bydnev,  1806. 

New  South  Wales  Statistical  Register.    Published  annually  since  1868.    Sydney. 

Report  on  the  Eleventh  Census  (1891).  By  T.  A.  Coghlan,  Government  StatlatSclaii, 
Sydney,  1894. 

BaUways  of  New  South  Wales.  Beport  of  Commissioners.  Published  annoally.  Sydney. 

Renort  of  Mining  Department.    Published  annually.    Sydney. 
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HBW  ZBALAHD. 
Ooremment  and  Constitution. 
The  present  form  of  government  for  New  Zealand  was  estab* 
liBhed  by  statute  15  k  16  Vict.,  cap.  72,  passed  in  1852.  By 
this  Act  the  colony  was  divided  into  six  provinces,  afterwards 
increased  to  nine,  each  governed  by  a  Superintendent  and 
Provincial  CJouncil,  elected  by  the  inhabitants  according  to  a 
franchise  practically  amounting  to  household  suffrage.  By  a  sub- 
sequent Act  of  the  Ck)lonial  Legislature,  39  Vict.,  No.  zzi.,  passed 
in  1875,  the  provincial  system  of  government  was  abolished,  and 
the  powers  previously  exercised  by  superintendents  and  provincial 
officers  were  ordered  to  be  exercised  by  the  Governor  or  by  local 
boards.  By  the  terms  of  this  and  other  amending  statutes,  the 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  €k>vemor  and  a  'General 
Ajssembly'  consisting  of  two  Chambers — the  first  called  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  the  second  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Governor  has  the  pow^  of  assenting  to  or  withholding  con- 
sent  from  bills,  or  he  may  reserve  them  for  Her  Majesty's  pleasure. 
He  summons,  prorogues,  and  dissolves  the  Parliajnent.  He  can 
send  drafts  of  bills  to  either  House  for  consideration,  but  in  case 
of  appropriations  of  public  money  must  first  reconmiend  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  make  provision  accordingly  before  any  appro- 
priations can  become  law.  He  can  return  bills  for  amenchnent  to 
either  House. 

The  Legislative  Council  consists  at  present  of  forty-eight  mem- 
bers, who  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  150/.  per  annum.  Those  ap- 
pointed before  September  17,  1891,  aire  life  members,  but  those 
appointed  subsequently  to  that  date  hold  their  seats  for  seven 
years  only,  though  they  are  eligible  for  reappointment.  By  an 
Act  passed  in  1887,  the  number  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  reduced  to  seventy-four,  including  four 
Maoris,  elected  by  the  people  for  three  years.  They  are  paid  at 
the  rate  'of  240/.  per  annum.  Every  man  registered  as  an 
elector,  and  not  coming  within  the  meaning  of  section  8  of  '<  The 
Electoral  Act^  1893"  (alien,  felon,  public  defaulter,  <fec.),  is 
qualified  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
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Maori  electoral  district — of  which  there  are  four  only  in  the 
colony — can  vote,  provided  he  (or  she)  be  not  registered  on  any 
European  rolL     Begistration  is  not  required  in  Native  districts. 

At  the  general  election  in  1896  there  were  339,230  (196,925 
men  and  142,305  women)  electors  on  the  rolls  for  the  electoral 
districts,  which  returned  70  European  members  to  the  House  of 
Representatives ;  and  at  the  election  of  the  four  Maori  members 
for  the  districts  under  the  Maori  Bepresentation  Act,  13,008 
Votes  of  natives  were  recorded. 

The  proportion  of  representation  to  papulation  was  in  1896 
one  European  membw  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  every 
10,186  persons,  and  one  Maori  member  to  every  9,964  natives. 

The  proportion  of  electors  to  population  in  the  year  1896  was 
one  to  every  2*1  persons. 

Oovemar.^-The  Bight  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Banfuriy^ 
K.C.M.G.,  appointed  Governor  of  New  Zealand,  10th  August,  1897. 

The  Governor,  who  is  by  virtue  of  his  office  Commander-in" 
Chief  of  the  forces,  has  a  salary  of  5,000Z.,  which  is  to  cover  aU 
expenses  of  his  establishment  and  for  travelling. 

The  general  administraUon  rests  with  a  responsible  Ministry 
consisting  of  about  seven  members. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  present  Ministry  :-^ 
Premier,  Colonial  Treatn^er,  Oommissumer  qf  Trade  and  Oueioms,  Foet* 
fntisUr-Qeneral,  Eleck-ic  Telegraph  Oonnnissioner,  Minister  qf  Labour,  and 
Minister  of  Natvoe  Affaire, — Right  Hon.  R.  J.  Seddon. 

Minister  of  Lands^  Minister  qf  Agriculture,  Commissioner  qf  Forests,  and 
Minister  in  Charge  qf  Advances  to  Settlers  Office, — Hon.  J.  McKenzie. 

Minister  for  Bailtoays  and  Minister  of  Mines.-^HoiL  A.  J.  Gadman. 

Commissioner  of  Stamp  Duties,  Acting  Colonial  Secretary,  and  Member  of 
Executive  Council  representing  the  Native  Jtace. —'Eoxl  J.  OarrolL 

Minister  qf  Immigration,  Minister  of  JSducation,  andjiiinister  in  Charge 
of  BospUaU  and  Charitable  -4id.— Hon.  W.  C.  Walker. 

Minister  for  Public  Works,  Minister  qf  Marine,  and  Minister  in  Charge 
of  Printing  Cj^.— Hon.  W.  Hall-Jones. 

Minister  of  Justice,  Minister  of  Defence,  and  Minister  qf  Industries  and 
Commerce* — Hon.  T,  Thompson. 


Speaker  of  the  Bouse  of  Hepresentativee. — Hon.  Sir  Geoige  Maurice 
O'Rorke,  Kt 

The  control  of  native  affairs,  and  the  entire  responsibility  of  dealing  with 
questions  of  native  government,  were  tranafDrred  m  186S  nom  the  Imperial 
to  the  Colonial  Government.  In  1864  the  seat  of  the  general  Government 
was  removed  from  Auckland  to  Wellington  on  account  of  the  central  position 
of  the  latter  city. 

Local  GoviotNHBKr. 

For  purposes  of  local  f;ovemment  New  Zealand  is  divided  into  counties 
and  borouffhs.  The  counties  are  subdivided  into  riding  County  councils  are 
empowered  to  constitute  road  districts  on  petition  being  made.     Besides  the 
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load  diBtricta,  which  are  very  numerous,  there  are  town  districts  and  river 
and  harbour  boards. 

The  ratepayers  in  the  road  districts  of  a  county  are  qualified  as  electors  for 
the  puTDoaes  of  the  county  council,  and  the  members  of  each  road  board  are 
elected  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  district* 

Area  and  Populatioil. 

There  are  two  principal  islands,  known  as  the  Kortk  and 
Middle  Islands,  besides  the  Sonth  or  Stewart  Island,  and  small 
outlying  islands.  The  group  is  nearly  1,000  miles  long,  and  200 
miles  across  at  the  broadest  part.  Its  coast  line  extends  over 
3,000  miles.  New  Zealand  is  situated  1,200  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  Australian  continent.  It  was  first  visited  by  Tasman  in 
1642,  afterwards  by  Captain  Cook  in  1769. 

The  area  of  New  Zealand  is  estimated  at  104,471  square 
niiles.  The  North  Island  is  estimated  to  embrace  an  area  of 
44,468  square  miles,  the  Middle  Island  58,525,  while  Stewart's 
Island  has  an  area  of  665  square  miles.  New  Zealand  was 
officially  established  as  a  colony  in  1840.  The  total  acreage  of  the 
colony  is  66,710,320,  and  up  to  the  end  of  March  1898,  21,903,264 
acres  had  been  alienated  from  the  Crown.  The  following  table 
gives  the  population  of  New  Zealand,  exclusive  of  aborigines,  at 
Various  dates,  according  to  census  returns : — 


Yean 

Males 

1864 

106,680 

1871 

150,267 

1878 

280,998 

1881 

269,606 

1886 

312,221 

1891 

882,877 

1896 

871,415 

Females 

Total 

Increase  pet  cent, 
per  annum 

66,578 

172,158 

19 

106,998 

256,260 

6-8 

183,414 

414,412 

8 

220,828 

489,983 

6 

266,261 

678,482 

8-6 

298,781 

626,668 

1-7 

331,945 

703.860 

2-3 
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In  April  1896  the  population  of  the  North  Island  was  840,631  ;  of  the 
Middle  Island,  362,236 ;  of  Stewart  Island,  252 ;  of  Chatham  Islands  284, 
and  of  Kennadec  Islands  7.  In  1876,  New  Zealand,  previously  divided  into 
ten  provinces,  was  divided  into  counties  and  boroughs.  The  total  population 
including  Maoris  was  on  April  12th,  1896,  743,214.  This  included  3,711 
Chinese,  of  whom  only  26  were  females. 

Of  the  Maoris,  21,673  were  males,  and  18,181  females.  The  total  num- 
ber  includes  3,508  half-castes,  living  as  members  of  Maori  tribes,  and  220 
Maori  wives  of  European  husbands.  In  1857  the  number  of  Maoris  was 
stated  to  be  56,049,  but  this  estimate  is  not  considered  trustworthy. 

Of  the  total  population,  excluding  Maoris,  in  1896,  690,003  persons,  or 
98*10  per  cent.,  were  British-bom  subjects.  Of  these,  441,661,  or  62*85  per 
cent.,  were  bom  in  New  Zealand,  and  215,161,  or  30*62  per  cent,  bom  in  the 
United  Kingdom  (116,541  in  England,  2,148  in  Wales,  50,435  in  ScotUnd, 
and  46,037  in  Ireland). 

The  foreign  subjects  numbered  19,080,  or  2*71  per  cent  of  the  population. 

Excluding  the  Chinese,  67  05  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  found  to 
be  unmarried  ;  29*46  per  cent,  married ;  and  3*49  widowers  or  widows. 

Of  the  population,  enumerated  in  April  1896,  391, 735  lived  in  the  rural  dia* 
tricts;  307,294  or  43*68  per  cent.,  lived  in  boroughs;  950  lived  on  adja- 
cent  islands,  and  3,381  were  on  board  ship. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1896,  58*25  per  cent,  were  returned  as  depen* 
dents ;  15  13  per  cent  as  a^cultural,  pastoral,  mineral,  and  other  primary 
producers;  11*66  per  cent  industrial;  7*18  per  cent  commercial;  4*11  per 
cent  domestic;  2*74  per  cent,  professional;  and  8*98  per  cent  indefinite 
occupation. 

At  the  census  of  1896  there  were  four  towns  with  over  10,000  inhabit- 
ants in  New  Zealand — ^namely,  Auckland,  31,424,  or  with  suburbs,  57,616  ; 
Wellington  (the  seat  of  Government),  37,441,  or  with  suburbs,  41,758  ; 
Christchurch,  16,964,  or  with  suburbs,  51,330  ;  and  Dunedin,  22,816,  or  with 
suburbs,  47,280  inhabitants. 

Movement  of  the  Population. 

Births,  Deaths,  amd  Marriages. 


Tears 

Total 
Births 

niegitimate 
Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Bzoesa  of 

Births  orer 

Deaths 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

18,187 
18,528 
18,546 
18,612 
18,787 

673 

704 
835 
834 
826 

6,767 
6,918 
6,868 
6,432 
6,595 

4,116 
4,178 
4,110 
4,843 

4,928 

11,420 
11,610 
11,683 
12,180 
12,142 

The  birth  sate  for  the  year  1897  was  25*96  per  1,000  persons  living ;  the 
death  rate  was  9*14  per  1,000  ;  and  the  marriage  rate,  6*88. 

Immigration  omd  JSmigration. 


Tean 

Iminigrants 

Emigrants 

EzoeMoflmmigratldi 
orer  Emigration 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

26,135 
25,237 
21,862 
17,286 
18,592 

15,728 
22,984 
20,967 
15,764 
15,840 

10,412 

2,258 

895 

1,472 

2,752 
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Seligion. 

There  is  no  State  Gharch,  and  no  State  aid  is  given  to  any  form  of 
religion.  When  the  settlements  of  Canterbury  and  Otago  were  originally 
founded,  bodies  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Free 
Church  of  Scothind  respectivelv  obtained  endowments  which  they  still  retain 
from  the  Societies  by  which  the  settlements  were  organised.  For  purposes 
of  the  Church  of  England  the  colony  is  divided  into  six  dioceses — Auckland, 
W^pu,  Wellington,  Nelson,  Christchnrch,  and  Dunedin.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  under  the  government  of  an  Archbishop  residing  at  Wel- 
lington, and  three  sulfragan  bishops.  The  list  of  officiating  clergy  under 
the  Marriage  Act  shows  the  numbers  given  below.  The  churdies  and 
chapels  are  given  f^m  the  census  of  1896  : — 


Number 

Number 

Number 

of 

1 

Number 

of 

of 
clergy 

eborebes 
and 

Denomination 

of 
clergy 

chnrohes 
and 

aSM) 

ehftpels, 

(18M) 

chspels, 

Ac. 
414 

1 

*o. 

Church  of  England 

290 

Baptist   . 
Other  Christian 

23 

34 

Presbyterian 

198 

301 

Roman  Catholic  . 

148 

212 

i      bodies.        . 

43 

148 

Methodist  bodies. 

181 

296 

'  Hebrew  . 

5 

6 

Congregational     . 

15 

20 

j  Confucian 

1 

Acoording  to  the  census  of  1896,  40*27  per  cent,  of  the  population  (ex- 
dunve  of  Maoris)  belonsed  to  the  Church  of  England,  22*78  were  Presby- 
teiiant,  10*45  per  cent  Methodists,  other  Protestant  sects  represented  being 
Baptists,  Independents,  Lutherans,  Friends,  and  Unitarians.  The  total 
Protettants  numbered  545,176,  and  Roman  Catholics  and  Catholics  unde- 
fined, 98,804,  or  14*07  per  cent  of  the  population.  There  were  1,549  Jews, 
8,891  Pagans,  and  15,967  who  objected  to  state  their  religion. 


Instnictioii. 

The  UnlTeraity.of  Kew  Zealand  is  solely  an  examining  body,  and  giants 
degrees  by  viitne  of  a  royal  charter.  It  receives  an  annual  grant  of  8,000^. 
It  awards  scholarships  to  be  held  by  students  at  affiliated  coUeges.  The  number 
of  sraduates  admitted  after  examination  is  now  603.  There  are  three  affiliated 
oollegee— the  Otago  Universitv  at  Dunedin,  with  9  professors ;  the  Canterbury 
College  at  Christchurch,  with  8  professors ;  and  the  Auckland  University 
CoQese,  with  5  professors  ;  besides  lecturers  at  each.  They  are  all  ^endowed 
with  lands.     Total  students  (1896)  677,  of  whom  430  have  matriculated. 

At  the  end  of  1897  there  were  in  operation  24  incorporated  or  endowed 
secondary  schools,  with  184  teachers  and  an  average  attendance  of 
2,575  pupils.  Four  endowed  schools  were  not  in  operation.  The  income 
of  all  the  sohools  for  1897  was  about  68,391/.,  of  which  37,317/.  was 
from  wdowwepta,  wid  27,652^*  from  fees,  not  ipclwding  boarding  fees. 
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The  colonial  primary  school  system  is  administered  by  an  Education  Depart- 
ment, under  a  Minister,  13  Education  Boards,  and  1,290  School  Committees. 
There  are  1,585  public  primary  schools,  with  3,628  teachers,  and  132,197  scholars 
on  the  rolls;  average  attendance,  110,528.  School  age  is  from  5  to  15. 
Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  13  in  those  districts  in 
which  the  school  committees  bring  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Act  into 
operation.  The  instruction  given  at  the  public  schools  is  secular  only,  and  for 
the  ordinary  standard  coarse  entirely  free.  Where  there  are  no  secondary 
schools  classes  may  be  formed  in  the  public  school  for  extra  subjects,  for  which 
fees  are  charged.  The  system  is  maintained  by  a  statutory  allowanco  of 
3/.  16s.  per  annum  to  the  boards  for  each  average  attendance ;  by  special 
votes  of  about  12,000/.  per  annum  for  inspection  and  scholarships;  and  by 
further  special  votes  for  school  buildings,  of  which  the  amounts  vary  according 
to  circumstances. 

There  are  278  private  schools,  with  765  teachers,  and  14,447  pupils  ;  a 
medical  school,  and  a  school  of  mines ;  a  school  of  agiiculture,  a  school  of 
eqgineerjnff,  2  normal  schools,  4  schools  of  art ;  6  industrial  schools,  with 
1,588  chilqren  qr  young  persons  ;  a  school  for  deaf  mutes,  with  47  pupils  ;  a 
pchool  for  the  blind,  witn  28  inmates. 

There  are  74  Native  village  schools,  with  148  teachers,  2,864  8cholar3  on  the 
rolls,  and  average  attendance  of  2,^91 ;  and  4  boarduig  schools  for  native 
childret),  at  whipn  73  Government  scholars  are  under  instruotiou.  Total  net 
expeqditnre  by  Government  on  native  schools  in  1897  was  ^0,743^. 

Total  Government  expenditure  in  1897-98  upon  education  of  all  kinds 
491,706/.,  including  12,3032.  for  industrial  schools,  3,122/.  for  the  school  for 
deaf  mutes,  451/,  (by  way  of  subsidy)  for  the  school  for  the  b|ind,  and  1,697/f 
for  technical  in^tniction, 

In  1896  there  were  3Q4  public  libraries,  mechanics'  institute?,  and  other 
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Pamperismf 

The  Qovemment  does  not  deal  directly  with  p^imerisin.  The  colony  is 
dxvided  into  hospital  and  charitable  aid  districts.  Tne  boards  rate  the  local 
bodies  within  tneir  bonndaries,  and  receive  Government  subsidy  eqnal  to 
what  is  raised.  There  are,  besides,  what  are  called  '  separate  institutions,'  or 
*  incorporated  hospitals  and  benevolent  societies,'  which  receive  from  Govern* 
ment  £49.  a  pound  on  private  subscriptions.  The  total  sum  paid  to  the 
Charitable  Aid  Boards  during  the  year  ended  81st  March,  1898,  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  was  44,5752. 

Daring  the  vear  1897  the  various  benevolent  asylums  in  the  colony  aeoom- 
modated  1,870  inmates,  818  of  whom  were  over  65  years  of  age. 

1,588  children  (882  boys  and  706  girls)  were  wholly  or  in  part  maintained 
by  the  Government  in  industrial  schools  and  other  institations,  or  were 
boarded  out 

Finance, 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  and  the  total  ordinary  revenue  (exclusive  of 
receipts  from  sales  and  rents  of  land)  have  been  as  follows  in  five  years  ended 
March  81 1 — 


Tear  ended 
March  81 

Ciwtoms 

StAmpg,lii. 

dndlng  Post 

MHtTfeleg. 

RaUwajs 

Land  Tax 

Income 
Tax 

Total 

(including 

others) 

1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1898 

£ 
1,666,608 
1,660,784 
1.640,810 
1,818,072 
1,085,252 

£ 
674.647 
677,226 
707,188 
780,287 
780,282 

£ 
1,176,648 
1,162,748 
1,182,280 
1,287,140 
1,870,572 

£ 
285,827 
280,188 
271,300 
272,800 
867,286 

£ 
75,28S 
80,801 
02,778 
106,504 
115,210 

£ 
4,055,670 
8,065,820 
4,107,078 
4,708,708 
5,070,280 

The  receipts  £rom  sales  of  land  have  been,  for  years  ended  Slat 
March,  1896,  92,5782.  ;  1894,  128,6702.  ;  1895,  121,4672.  ;  1896, 126,5712.  ; 
1897,  109,5212.  The  revenue  results  for  the  ten  m<mths  ended  Januaiy, 
1899,  showed  an  incvease  of  157,000  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1897-98. 

"The  chief  branches  of  expenditure  and  the  total  ordinary  expenditure 
(exdudve  of  sums  paid  to  the  Public  Works  Fund)  have  been  as  follows  in 
five  years  ended  March  81 : — 


Tew  ended 
XarehSl 

Pablio 
Deht 
Chargea 

BaUwaya 

Education 

Post  and 
Telegraph 

Constabulary 
and  Defence 

Total 

(Including 

others) 

1804 
1895 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1 

£ 
1,885,607 
1,716,880 
1,688,775 
1,700,460 
1,741,413 

£ 
781,844 
727,656 
744,200 
776,748 
840,028 

£ 
888,652 
408,284 
458,166 
461,582 
466,025 

£ 
202,488 
206,766 
888,886 
852,886 
862,008 

£ 
in,078 
177,188 
106,000 
180,148 
105,602 

£ 
4,886,850 
4,266,712 
4,870,481 
4,500,081 
4,602,872 

The  total  expenditure  out  of  the  Public  Works  Fund  from  1870  to  March 
81,  1898,  was  81,070,0142.,  including  charges  and  expenses  for  raising  louis. 

In  1891  a  land  and  income  assessment  act  was  passed  repealing  the  pro- 
perty tax  formerly  existing,  and  providing  for  an  ordinary  land  tax  on  tiie 
actiul  value  of  land,  exemptions  or  deductions  being  granted  on  account  of 
improvements  and  mortgages  and  an  income  tax.  Mortgages  are  subject  to 
^e  li^i4  tax.      The  rate  fo^  1896-97  was  Id,  in  the  pound,  ^eldins  a  revenr- 
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of  about  270,0002.  In  addition  to  the  ordiDary  land-tax  there  is  a  graduated 
tax  on  land,  rimng  from  one-eighth  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  on  v^ues  from 
5,000/.  to  10,000^,  up  to  twopence  in  the  pound  on  values  of  210,0002. 
and  upwards.  The  income  tax  rate  is  6d.  in  the  pound  on  the  first  taxable 
1,0002.  (i.0.  after  deducting  the  8002.  exemption),  and  Is.  in  the  pound  on 
taxable  incomes  over  1,0002.  The  indirect  taxation  is  by  way  of  customs  duty 
and  excise  duty  on  beer  made  in  the  colony.  The  average  per  head  of 
taxation  in  1806-97  was  82.  lis.  Od.^  excluding  Maoris. 

The  public  debt  for  five  years  ending  March  31  is  shown  in  the  following 
toble :— 


Years 

Debentures 
and  Stock 

Sinking 
Fund 

Net  debt 

Net  debt 
per  head. 

Interest 

Sinking 
Fund 

Total 
Charge 

1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 

£ 
89,826,415 
40,886,964 
48,050,780 
44.866,618 
44,963,424 

£ 
951,924 
751,982 
778,891 
814,294 
881,908 

£ 
88,874,491 
89,685,082 
42,271,889 
43,552,824 
44,081,521 

£     i.    d. 

57  8  10 
67  9  9 
60  2  4 
60  18  9 
60      4  11 

£ 
1,761,998 
1,668.910 
1,642,592 
1,788,622 
1,750,659 

£ 
128,708 
67,979 
41.188 
42,710 
44,852 

£ 
1,885,606 
1,716,889 
1,688,7T5 
1,781,888 
1,795,011 

By  the  provisions  of  *  The  Consolidated  Stock  Act,  1884,*  the  Government 
is  empowered  to  issue  debentures  in  every  year  equivalent  to  the  annual 
increase  of  the  sinking  fund,  the  proceeds  to  be  paid  to  the  consolidated 
revenue.  Bv  the  conversion  of  some  of  the  loans  into  consolidated  stock, 
the  sinking  funds  relating  to  such  converted  loans  have  been  set  free. 


Local  Finance. 

For  the  purposes  ot  local  government  the  colony  is  divided  into  97 
boroughs  and  81  counties,  the  latter  being  subdivided  into  243  road  districts 
and  40  town  districts. 

The  following  table  shows  receipts  from  rates  and  from  Government  and  all 
other  sources  (including  loans),  and  the  expenditure  and  outstanding  loans, 
of  the  local  governing  bodies  (counties,  boroughs,  town,  road,  river,  drainage, 
and  harbour  boards),  for  five  years  ended  March  81  : — 


Tear 

Beoeipto 

Expenditure 

Outstanding 

From  Rates 

From  other  Sources 

Loana 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1898 

608,167 

1,050,214 

1,482,548 

6,208,869 

1894 

651,412 

1,804,869 

1,689,124 

6,614,824 

1896 

681,868 

1,012,656 

1,584.518 

6,685,610 

1890 

592,903 

1,007,291 

1,627,079 

6,787,678 

1897 

698,526 

1,011,966 

1,636,716 

6,798,398 

The  aggregate  value  of  real  property  in  the  colony  (as  returned  by  local 
bodies)  onMarch  81,  1897,  was  :  boroughs,  rateable  property,  40,085,6652.  ; 
counties,  rateable  property,  74, 528, 51 9Z.  ;  not  rateable  (unoccupied  crown 
and  native  lands)  7,896,844Z.  ;  rateable  and  other  property  not  distinguished, 
1,281, 418^.  ;  total  of  counties,  88,156,776^.  ;  total  of  real  property, 
128,242,441/.  ^  j 
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Defence. 

The  first  consideratioii  has  been  to  provide  sufficient  means  of  protection 
for  the  principal  ports  of  the  colony.  The  approaches  thereto  are  defended 
bj  batteries  of  heavy  ordnance,  supplemented  oy  torpedo-boats  and  submarine 
mines. 

The  Volunteer  force  has  a  strength  of  7,694  of  all  ranks.  There  is  be- 
sides a  permanent  militia,  consisting  of  an  artillery  branch  of  195  officers  and 
men.  Torpedo  branch  73.  The  colony  has  4  small  torpedo  boats.  The 
police  force  numbers  530.  It  was  found  by  the  census  that  in  April  1896 
the  total  number  of  males  liable  to  be  called  out  for  service  in  the  militia 
was  in  round  numbers  130,000,  consisting  of  all  males  between  seventeen  and 
forty  years,  vrith  the  unmarried  between  forty  and  fifty-five  years,  less 
exemptions,  numbering  about  18,000. 

Froduotion  and  Industry. 
I.  Agriculture. 


It  is  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  New  Zealand  is  suitable 
for  agriculture  and  grazing.  Of  the  total  area,  sixty -seven  millions  of  acres, 
about  20,000,000  acres  are  still  under  forest,  and  nine  millions  are  barren 
mountain  tops,  lakes,  and  worthless  country.  The  total  area  under  crop 
including  9,o66,549  acres  in  sown  grasses  and  60,792  acres  broken  up  but 
not  under  crop)  in  1898  was  11,444,563  acres.  Of  thirty-four  millions  of 
acres  of  Crown  lands  remaining  for  disposal,  about]  fifteen  millions  are  open 
grass  or  fern  country  and  ten  millions  forest. 

The  rural  lands  of  the  colony  can  be  bought  from  the  Crovm  for  cash. 
They  can  also  be  held  on  Mease*  in  perpetuity  (999  years),  'occupation 
with  right  of  purchase '  (with  restriction  of  area)  or  in  some  parts  on  pastoral 
leases.  The  largest  freehold  estates  are  held  in  the  Middle  Island.  The  total 
extent  of  occupied  holdings  over  one  acre  in  1898  was  returned  by  the 
Department  of  Agricul tore  at  33,980,479  acres,  in  holdings  of  various  sizes, 
as  shown  in  the  following  tMe,  which  deals  with  all  the  occupied  land,  in- 
cluding Crown  pastoral  leases  : — 


Sizes  of  Holdings 


Nmnber 

of 
Holdings 


Acres 


y  Google 
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If  the  area  of  Crown  lands  under  pastoral  leases  be  deducted,  the  area  of 
occupied  land  in  1898  was  24,523,194  acres  ;  in  1891,  19,951,925  acres  ;  in 
1886,  17,077,074  acres.  The  average  annual  increase  of  land  occupied  by 
settlement  in  the  seven  years  1891>98  was  about  653,000  acres,  as  compared 
with  574,900  for  the  preceding  five  years,  but  the  figures  for  1898  include  the 
area  of  certain  Maori  noldings  formerly  left  out. 

At  the  census  of  1896  there  were  in  New  Zealand  83,800  persons  engaged 
in  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits,  of  whom  31,204  were  farmers,  16,473 
relatives  assisting  on  farms,  20,236  farm  labourers,  1,638  runholders,  and  6,742 
station  hands. 

The  acreage  and  produce  for  each  of  the  principal  crops  are  given  as 
follows : —  \ 


Wheat 


1894 
1805 
1806 
1807 


242,787 
148,576 
245,441 
315,801 


4,802 
8,618 
6,844 
6,670 


s 


2015 
24*32 
27-88 
17-0I 


Oats 


876,646 
851,852 
^64,788 
854,810 


11 


12,158 
10,221 
12,264 
0,788 


32-27 
20-05 
38*62 
27*44 


Barley 


28,857 
36,510 
85,356 
20,020 


725 
1,001 
1,086 

710 


n 


26*11 
27*40 
20-30 
28*72 


Hay 


60,740 
56,614 
06,818 
67,865 


I 


86,108 
78,480 
140,887 


lai 


1»48 
1*80 
1*50 


The  live  stock  of  the  colony  consisted  in  1898  of  262,884  horses,  1,209,165 
cattle,  19,687,954  sheep  (in  1858,  1,523,324;  1864,  4,987,278;  1874, 
11,704,853  ;  1886,  16,580,888) ;  and  186,087  pigs. 

The  following  table  shows  the  statistics  of  the  leadi^ig  manufactories  vad 
worlds  (excluding  mines  and  quairies)  in  the  colony : — 


Ye^OT 

Number  of 

manufoctories 

and  works 

Hands  employed 

Bstimated  Capital 

1 
BstUnated  Produce 

1895 
;890 
1885 

2,459 
2,254 
1,946 

27,389 
25,633 
22,096 

6.796,017 
6,261,826 
5,096,930 

9,649,860 
8,778,887        , 
6,711,879       , 

The  largest  items  in  the  estimated  value  of  manu^tures  and  produce  in 
1895  were :  meat  freezing  and  preserving,  1,615,219Z. ;  tanning,  wool  scour- 
ing, kc,  1,237,252/.;  saw  mills,  898,807/.;  grain  mills,  874,656/.;  clothing 
and  boot  factories,  616,158/.;  butter  and  cheese  factories^  601.274/.  ;  iron  and 
brw  works,  808,815/, 
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The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  minerals 
prodooed  for  years  ending  December  31  : — 


surer 

Antimony 
Ow 

""ST" 

CmI 

KMurlOam 

Gold 

;    i 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

1 

1 

a 

1 

876 

1 

i 

a 

J 

2,404 

1 

a 

1 

1 

8,482 

a 

1 

201,210 

a 

,  1888 

408 

71 

6,  W  1,086 

618,896 

886,047 

880,083 

801,066 

>  1889 

24,106 

4,043 

493 

.6,310  1,080 

2,669 

686,446 

208,222 

1% 

820.600 

209^211 

808,649 

1  1890 

32,637 

6,162 

616 

11,121 

482 

1,004 

687,397 

340,086 

878,668 

108.108 

773,438 

1891 

28,023 

6,161 

418 

4,960 

1,168 

2,684 

668,794 

870,788 

8,388 

487,066 

261,006 

1,007,488 

,  1898 

22,063 

8,996 

864 

4,900 

621 

1,289 

673,316 

377,427 

8,706 

617,678 

288,070 

964,744 

1  1808 

68,076 

0,T4S 

«81 

8,497 

819 

948 

691.648 

388,006 

8,817 

610,775 

226,811 

918,188 

1  1894 

64,m 

6,697 

44 

761 

684 

1,166 

710,668 

806,860 

8,388 

404,667 

921,616 

887,889 

1896 

86,094 

106T9 

64 

1,486 

210 

626 

726,664 

408,676 

71426 

418,766 

208,401 

1,162,164 

1898 

94,807 

10689 

21 

460 

66 

026 

702,861 

428  648 

7,196 

481,823 

268,694 

1,041.428 

1887 

188892 

20872 

10 

167 

180 

641 

840,713 

420,367 

6,641 

308,010 

251,645 

980,204 

1896 

— 

— 

— 

•^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

280,176 

1,080,601 

Commerce, 


In  1897  the  imports  duty*free  (excluding  61,082/.  specie) 
amounted  to  3,675,931/.;  subject  to  duty,  5,318,270/.  The 
ckd  vatorem  duties  vary  from  5  to  40  per  cent. 

The  value  of  the  trade  is  shown  in  the  accompanjring  table : — 


'    TeM« 

Total  ImpoHa 

HzportsofOolonial 
Prodnoe 

Bzporto  of  other 
Pvodnce 

TotelSzporto 

,      1898 

1896 
1897 
1896 

^4.^ 

8.400,120 
7,187,828 
8,066,228 
8,280^620 

£ 
8,667,448 
9,086,148 
8,890,163 
9,177,886 
0,606,267 

£ 
427.021 
146,8i»0 
160,071 
148,769 
420,726 

£ 
8,986,864 
9,281,047 
8,660,224 
9,821,106 
10,016,003 
10,623,200 

The  qnmtitlee  end  T^Ioei  of  importe  are  ohtained  from  Customs  entries  v^fled  by 
layo|cei  and  where  neceeaary,  aa  with  goods  snld^t  to  an  advalortm  dnty,  by  examination. 
For  asporta  the  '  fk«e-on;bo4rd  tn  New  Zeipipd '  value  ia  given ;  bat,  aa  regards  the  ma^n 
Items,  the  Collector  of  Gnstoma  ezaminea  careftUly  the  amoonta  stated,  and  eompares  them 
with  enrremt  price  Uata,  to  prevent  any  over-estimate.  Gooda  tnuis-shipped  at  a  foreign 
port,  are  regarded  aa  imported  ttom  the  coontrr  where  thev  were  originafly 
tktpptd,  and  exports  aa  destined  for  the  oointry  where  it  is  intended  to  land  them.  The 
eoontrlea  named,  however,  may  not  be  those  of  origin  or  destination,  as  no  attempt  ia 
■lade  to  tnoe  the  goods  beyond  the  porta  diaeloeed  by  the  doonmenta  presented  to  the 
"    '  Very  little  cargo  <f»  tramtUu  peases  through  New  Zealand. 


The  valnee  of  the  principal  imports  and  exports  in  1897  iM«  shown  in  the 
fqUowin^  tab]e  ;-r 
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Articles  of  Import 


Clothing,  and  materials  for. 

Iron  ana  steel  goods,  ma- 
chinery, Ac     . 

Sugar  

Tea 

Spirits,  wines,  and  beer 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Paper,  printed  books,  and 
stationery 

Coal 

Bags  and  sacks   . 

Fruit 

Oils 

Fancy  goods 

Other  Imports,  excluding 
specie       .... 

Specie 


ToiAl. 


Value 


6 
1,082*806 

1,406,111 
878,4p7 
178,860 
268,160 
164,880 

887,886 
08,180 
104,401 
188,188 
168,708 
100,824 

2,686,762 
61,022 


8,066,228 


I       Artidei  of  Export 


Colonial  produce : 

Wool        .       .       . 

Gold.       .       .       . 

Grain,  pulse,  flour  . 

Frosen  meat    . 

Kauri  gum 

Tallow     .       . 

Hides,  skins,  leather 

Live  stock 

Batter  and  cheese   . 

Bacon  and  hams 

Preserred  meats 

Grass  seed 

Fhormium  (N.Z.  Hemp) 

Other  arUeles  . 
British  and  foreign  produce 
Specie 


Total.  .       .     10,016,009 


Yalue 


4,448,144 

080.204 

880,648 

l,66«t,286 

808,010 

260,064 

848,760 

11,074 

668,192 

18,660 

78,285 

46,047 

80,874 

680,786 

14  f, 065 

275,ni 


The  expansion  of  the  export  trade  in  wool,  frozen  meat,  kauri  gom,  butter, 
and  cheese,  for  four  decennial  periods,  ia  shown   in  the  f<^owing  tablo : — 

Kauri 
Gum 


Years 


1867 
1877 
1887 
1897 


Wool 


Lbs. 

27,152,066 
64,481,824 
88,824,382 
186,886,117 


Frosen  Heat 


Cwts. 


402,107 
1,407,021 


Tons 
2,686 
8,682 
6,700 
6.641 


Butter 


Cwts. 

88 

6,206 

17,018 

00,002 


Chees« 


Cwts. 

00 

4,000 

28,018 

n,68S 


In  1857  the  export  of  gold  was  10,436  oi.,  value  40,442/. ;  in  1863, 
628,450  oz.,  value  2,431.723?.  ;  in  1882  230,898  oz.,  value  921,664Z.  ;  in 
1892  237,393  oz.,  value  951,963/.  ;  in  1894  221,614  ounces,  value  887»865/.  ; 
in  1895  293,493  ounces,  value  1,162,181/. ;  in  1896,  263,694  ounceo,  yalue 
1,041,428/.  ;  in  1897,  251,645  ounces,  value  980,204/.  ;  in  1898,  280,176 
ounces,  value  1,080,691/.  The  total  value  of  gold  entered  for  export  from 
the  colony  to  December  31,  1898,  was  54,453,825/.  Most  of  the  mining 
is  done  on  Government  land. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  ot  trade  with  different  countries 
for  four  years : — 


Imports  from 

BzporUto 

1804 

1806 

1806 

1807 

1804 

1806 

1806 

1807 

United  Kingdom 
Australian 

Colonies 
Paeiflo  Islands . 
India  and  Oejlon 
China  .... 
Manritios     .    . 
United  States  . 
Other  places     . 

8,040,770 

8,002,860 

£ 
4,714,476 

6,802,788 

£ 
7,008,408 

£ 
7,046,846 

£ 
7,541.081 

£ 

1,740,066 
275,416 
103,881 
26,422 
81,431 
304,601 
176,046 

1,261,126 
282,671 
233,185 
88,664 
12,474 
804,228 
186,678 

1,000,874 
801,160 
221,460 
80,427 
21,210 
402,840 
266,866 

1,001,003 
283,603 
808,624 
48,800 
25.564 
628,044 
877,267 

870,400 

150,740 

2,887 

8,888 

642 

287.106 

12,501 

1,086,768 

125,648 

2,187 

4,680 

261 

816.680 

10,466 

1,287,001 

126,860 

2,861 

1?:SS 

1,828,71 

117.« 

8,81 

8,« 

876,0^ 

19.  < 

ToUls 

6.788.020 

6.400.120 

7.137.820 

8.055.228 

0.281.047 

8.650.224 

0.821.106 

10.01681 
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The  Tftlne  of  the  total  trade  (imports  and  exports)  for  fire  jean  at  each  of 
the  principal  ports  is  giyen  as  follows  : — 


Tears 

Aucklud 

Wellington 

Lyttelton 

Dunedin 

1 

£ 

& 

£ 

£ 

1      1893 

2,744,277 

2,815,758 

8,135,978 

2,721,577 

1      1894 

2,737.354 

2,770,954 

2,956,618 

2,816,322 

1895 

2,894,683 

2,721,156 

2,691,050 

2,391,268 

1896 

3,286,605 

3,079,112 

2,967,761 

2,508,405 

1897 

3,497,517 

8,427,888 

8,433,968    " 

2,717,381 

The  commercial  interconrse,  exclusive  of  gold,  between  Kew  Zealand  and 
the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  according  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  Betums,  for  five  years  : — 


- 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896         1         1897 

Imports  into 
U,  K.  from 
N.  Z.  . 

Imports  of 
British  pro- 
duce to  if.  Z. 

£ 

8,054,673 
3,277,897 

£ 
8,285,662 

8,031,628  • 

£ 
8,383,058 

8,103,091 

£                      £ 

8,060,360     8,606,745 

1 
t 

3,995,092  j  4,027,652 

The  principal  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  New  Zealand  in 
1897  were :  wool  4,572,8732.  (127,672,688  lbs.) ;  fresh  mutton,  2,077,448/.  ; 
fresh  beef,  117,679/. ;  butter,  366,956/.  ;  cheese,  160,767/. ;  Kauri  gum, 
198,787/. ;  skins  and  furs,  273.838/.  ;  UUow,  285,683/.  The  chief  exports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  New  Zealand  were  apparel,  406,047/. ;  cottons, 
488,128/.  ;  linens,  67,917/.  ;  woollens,  332,835/.  ;  leather,  136,120/.  ;  ma- 
chLoery,  199,822/. ;  iron,  586,965/. ;  paper,  90,293/. ;  spirits,  128,286/.  ; 
beer  and  ale,  28,116/. 

.    .  Skipping  and  Vavigation. 

In  1897  the  registered  vessels  of  the  colony  engaged  in  both  foreign 
and  coasting  trade  were  818  sailing  vessels  of  40,783  tons  (gross),  and  188 
steamers  of  78,980  tons ;  total  506*  vessels  of  119,718  tons  (gross). 

The  following  statistics  show  the  shipping  inwards  and  outwards  for  five 
years : — 


Tean 

Vessels  Inwards 

VasMla  Ontwudf 

WithCSugoes 

Total,  indnding    1 
inBallMt        * 

1 

WithCanKoet 

Total,  inclndloff 
in  Ballast 

1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

No. 
559 
571 
579 
550 
563 

Tons 
559,903 
592,019 
686,722 
587,049 
648,171 

No. 
617 
609 
611 
589 
600 

Tont     1 
615,604 
631,100 
672,951 
614,097 
686,899  1 

No. 
580 
561 
554 
561 
548 

Tom 
606,671 
600,971 
622,311 
601,727  1 
647,121 

No. 
685 
614 
597 
592 
587 

Tom 
642,466 
681,250 
648,946 
627,659 
675,838 

Of  the  vessels  entered  inwards  in  1897,  133  of  276,020  tons  were  British  ; 
895  of  340,793  tons  colonial  ;  and  72  of  70,086  tons  foreigi^^i^^imiels  out* 
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wards,  140  of  260,229  tons  were  British  ;  378  of  827,068  tons  colonial,  and 
69  of  68»086  tons  foreign. 

For  the  year  1897,  the  shipping  at  five  principal  ports  was  as  under : — 


Port 

Vessels  Inwards 

Vessels  Ontwaids 

No. 

l^ons 

No. 

Tons 

Auckland . 

220 

249,610 

190 

188,778 

Wellington 

181 

210,842 

96 

184,176 

Lyttelton  . 

49 

47,426 

47 

84,920 

Dunedin   •        « 

46 

66,767 

29 

42.997 

Bluff  Harbour  .        « 

66 

80,770 

66 

94,963 

Internal  Commnnicationi. 
Bailwats. 

On  March  31,  1898,  there  were  806  miles  of  Gk>Tenunent  railways  open 
for  traffic  in  the  North  Island,  and  1,249  in  the  South  Island,  besides  167 
miles  of  private  lines— 2,222  miles  in  alL  For  that  year  the  revenue  from 
Ooyemment  railways  was  1,376^0082.,  and  the  expenditure  867,1912.,  surpltls 
518,8172.,  the  expenditure  beiuK  62 '30  per  cent,  of  revenue.  The  total  ex- 
penditure on  construction  of  all  the  Qovemment  lines  open,  and  unopexi| 
to  March  31,  1898,  had  amounted  to  16,872,0452.  In  1897'-98  the  ton* 
nageof  goods  carried  was  2,628,746,  and  the  passengers  numbered  4,672y264« 

The  private  line  of  the  Wellington  and  Manawatn  Railway  Company  is 
84  miles  long.  The  capital  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  to  February 
1898  was  769,1652.  The  gross  earnings  from  traffic  for  the  last  financial  year 
were  92,7982.,  and  the  working  expenses  44,0942. 

Of  the  Midland  Railway,  79  miles  of  line  are  open  for  traffic  The  total 
expenditure  on  this  line  has  been  about  1,300,0002.  The  revenue  from  the 
year  ended  March  31,  1898,  was  19,8822.,  and  the  expenditure  during  the 
same  period  14,1882.,  or  73*20  per  cent,  of  revenue. 

All  the  chief  towns  of  the  colony  are  provided  with  tramway  systoniB 
worked  by  horses,  steam«motors,  or  cables. 

Post  and  Telegraph. 

In  the  last  five  years  the  Post  Office  received  and  despatched  the  following 
correspondence : — 


Years 

Letters 

Letter 
Cards 

Post 
Cards 

Books  and       News- 
Faroels  ,     papers 

Honey  Orders 
Nob. 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

No. 
87,447,660 
27,640,011 
28,949,936 
29,787,768 
82,272,923 

No. 

687,018 
664,290 
757,172 

No. 

1,892,260 
1,268,840 
1,201,688 
1,281,835 
1,841,821 

Ko. 
8,226,641 
9,688,316 
11,028,880 
12,883,882 
14,826,886 

No. 

12,167,688 
12,888,708 
12,676,978 
18,216,621 
14,261,846 

I$9ued 
210,967 
222,678 
248,407 
269,666 
298,669 

Paid 
166,608 
174,810 
188,006 
203,084 
216,940 

The  receipts  of  the  Post  and  Telegraph  De|Nirtmenty  including  commission 
on  money  orders  for  the  year  ended  Biarch  81,  1898,  amounted  to 
371,9622.,  the  working  expenses  for  the  same  period  being  364,4082. 
The  officials  numbered  2,963  on  March  31,  1898.    Digitized  by  VjUU^ic 
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Ilie  telegraph  system  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Oorenunent.  On 
kaich  81,  1898,  the  colony  had  6,484  miles  of  line  and  18,024  of 
wire.  In  the  year  1866  there  were  699  miles  of  line  and  1,890  of  wire. 
The  nomber  of  telegrams  despatched  daring  the  year  ended  March  81» 
1898,  was  2,696,288,  of  which  2,469,415  were  private  and  Press  messages* 
The  telephone  is  rery  generally  used,  and  is  also  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government.  On  March  81,  1898,  there  were  5,787  connections.  The 
capital  expended  on  the*  several  telephone  exchanges  np  to  March  81,  1898, 
Was  142,2192.  The  telegraph  and  telephone  revenue  for  the  year  1897-98  was 
186,2211. 

Money  and  Credit 

There  were,  in  December,  1897>  five  banks  of  issue  doing  business  in  KeW 
i^ealand.  Two  of*  these  were  wholly  New  Zealand  institutions^  havins  a 
paid-up  capital  amountinff  to  1,250,0002.,  besides  which  the  Bank  of  l^w 
Zealand  has  2,000,0002.  of  4  per  cent,  guaranteed  stock.  The  total  average 
liabilities  of  all  five  banks  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  in  respect  of  New 
Zealand  transactions  were  14,984,2112.,  and  the  average  assets  17|222,4152. 
The  average  amount  on  deposit  was  18,828,4822.  The  value  of  the  notes  in 
circulation  of  these  banks  was  1,015,0402. 

The  post^ffioe  and  private  savings-bank  business  has  been  progressive 
during  tne  last  five  years :~ 


Tean 

No.  of 
Savliigs 
Bank* 

846 
855 
864 
878 
895 

No.  of 
Depositors 

Amounts 
Deposited 

Amounts 
Withdrawn 

Amounts  on 

Deposit  St  End 

of  Tear 

1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

147,199 
154,405 
168,518 
175,178 
187,954 

2,842,852 
2,661,547 
8,238,781 
8,854,790 
8,672,405 

2,601,529 
2,706,858 
2.841,140 
8,060,651 
8,878,912 

8,966,849 
4,066,594 
4,620,696 
5,065,864 
5,520,080 

AgentrOeneral  in  London, — Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves;  Secretary ,  Walter 
Kennawav,  C.M.Q. 

Attached  to  New  Zealand  are  the  following  islands : 

Chatham  Islaadt,  48**  50'  S.,  177*  W.,  586  miles  £.  of  New  Zeaknd.  Are 
876  square  miles ;  popuUtion  (1896)  488  (284  Europeans  and  199  Maoris  and 
Morions) ;  66,000  sheep,  450  cattle. 

AneUand  Islands,  50**  81'  S.,  166*  19'  £.,  200  miles  S.  of  Stewart  Island. 
Area  of  larsest  about  880  square  miles.     Uninhabited.     The  New  Zealand 
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BradthawJJoY^t  New  Zealand  of  To-day.    London,  1888. 

BravMtt  (H.),  Th«  Mineral  Reiotiroet  of  New  Zealand.    London,  1888. 

Ckalmen  (lU,  A  History  of  Currency  in  the  BritUli  Colonies.    London,  189S. 

FiUOtraldiE.  A.),  Climbs  in  the  New  Zealand  Alps.    8.    London,  1896. 

aUbornt  (W.),  The  Colony  of  New  Zealand.  8.  London,  1891.— New  Zealand  Rulers  and 
Stateanien  (1844-97).    London,  1897. 

Qreif  (Sir  QX  Polynesian  Mythology  and  Maori  L^nds.    1885. 

Harper  (A.  FA  Pioneer  Work  in  the  Alps  of  New  Zealand.    London,  1896. 

Bay  (W.  D.),  Brighter  Britain ;  or,  Settler  and  Maori  in  Northern  New  Zealand.  2  vola. 
London,  1882. 

Hoeken  (T.  M.),  Contributions  to  the  Barly  History  of  New  Zealand  (Ctago).  London, 
1898. 

Lamaeh  (W.  J.),  Handbook  of  New  Zealand  Mines.    1887. 

Mannering  (G.  B.),  With  Axe  and  Rope  in  the  New  Zealand  Alps.    8.    London,  1891. 

Niekoli  (J.  Kerry),  The  King  Country :  Explorations  in  New  Zealand.    London,  1884. 

Payton  (B.  W.),  Round  and  About  New  Zealand.    8.    London,  1888. 

Ptnnefather  (F.  W.),  Handbook  (Murray's)  for  New  Zealand.    8.    London. 

Bees  (W.  L.),  The  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  OeorgeOrey,  K.C.B.  tod  ed.  2  Tola.  8.  Londckn, 
1892. 

lUevu  (Hon.  William  PemberX  The  Long  White  Cloi^d  ;  Ao  Tea  Roa,  Horace  Marshal] 
and  Son,  London,  1898.— New  Zealand  (Story  of  tlie  Empire  >eries),  London,  1898.— Porton- 
ate  Isles  (Picturesque  New  Zealand),  Paper  read  at  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  May,  1896. 

BH»de%  (Q.  W.),  The  History  of  New  Zealand.    New  ed.    S  vols.    Melbourne,  1896. 

WkiU  (JohnX  Ancient  History  of  the  Maori.    4  vols.    8.    London,  1889. 

WiUon  (Mrs.  R),  In  the  Land  of  Tui.    8.    London,  1894. 

(Official  and  many  other  books  and  newspapers  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Agent 
(}eneral  in  Loudon.] 

QUEENSLAND. 

Constitution  and  Ooyemment. 

The*  form  of  government  of  the  colony  of  Queensland  was 
established  December  10,  1859,  on  its  separation  from  New  South 
Wales.  The  power  of  making  laws  ancl  imposing  taxes  is  vested 
in  a  Parliament  of  two  Houses — the  Legislative  Council  and  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  The  former  consists  of  41  members, 
nominated  by  the  Crown  for  life.  The  Legislative  Assembly  com- 
prises 72  members,  returned  from  61  electoral  districts  for  three 
years,  elected  by  ballot,  a  six  months'  residence  qualifying  every 
adult  male  for  the  franchise.  Members  of  the  Assembly  are 
entitled  to  payment  of  £300  per  annum,  with  travelling  ex- 
penses. Owners  of  freehold  estate  of  the  clear  value  of  100^., 
or  of  house  property  of  \0l.  annual  value,  or  leasehold  of  10/. 
annual  rent,  or  holders  of  pastoral  lease  or  license  from  the  Crown, 
have  the  right  of  a  vote  in  any  district  in  which  such  property 
may  be  situated.  At  the  end  of  1897  there  were  81,892 
registered  electors. 

Governor  of  Quundcmd, — ^The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lamington, 
K.C.M.G. ;  appointed  Governor  of  Queensland,  1895. 

The  Governor  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops,  and  also 
bears  the  title  of  vice-admiral.  He  has  a  salary  of  5,000/.  per 
annum.  In  the  exercise  of  the  executive  authority  he  is  assisted 
by  an  Executive  Counf^il  of  ministers,  consisting  of  the  following 
members : — 

Premier  and  Ghief  Secretary, ^Kon.  James  Robert  Dickson,  C.M.G. 
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Secretary  for  AgricuUxCre  and  Minister  for  Public  Lands.—Uon,  J.  V. 
cutaway. 

Borne  Secretary.— Hon,  J.  F.  C.  Foxton. 

Postmaster-General  and  Minister  for  Jttstice.— Hon,  W.  H.  WiUon. 

Treasurer  and  Secretary  for  Mines.— Hon,  Robt.  Philp. 

Secretary  for  Public  Instruaion.— Hon.  D.  H.  Dalrymple. 

Secretary  for  Railways  and  Secretary  for  Public  Irorks,— Hon.  John 
Murray. 

iVithout  Portfolio,— The  Hon.  A.  H.  Barlow  and  Hon.  George  Wilkie 
Gray. 

Kach  of  the  ministers  who  holds  a  portfolio  has  a  salary  of  1,000Z.  pei 
annnoL  The  Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Council  i-eceives  300/.  ^r  an- 
num in  addition.     They  are  jointly  and  individually  responsible  for  their  acts. 

Provision  is  made  for  Local  Government  by  the  subdivision  of  the  Colony 
into  ar^  denominated  respectively  municipal  boroughs,  municipal  shires, 
and  divisions.  These  are  under  tlie  management  of  aldermen,  councillors, 
and  members,  who  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers  and  are  charged  with  the 
control  of  all  matters  of  a  parochial  nature,  more  especially  the  constpuction 
and  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridffes  within  their  allotted  aieas. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  Colony  are  formed  into  boroughs.  Shires 
mostly  comprise  adjoining  suburban  areas,  whilst  the  divisions  for  the  most 
part  consist  of  purely  rural  districts. 

The  number  and  area  of  these  subdivisions,  together  with  the  receipts  and 
expenditure  for  the  year  1897,  were  :— 


1 

No. 

30 

6 

117 

153 

Area  square  mile. 

Receipts 

Bxpenditure 

Boroughs 
Shires     . 
Divisions 

874A 
57i 
667,820tJ 

M 
225,896 
19,191 
179,171 

424,258 

£  - 
205,511 
17,722 
175,749     ; 

ToUls 

668,252 

398,982     ' 

The  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  rates  supplemented  by  a  pro  rata 
endowment  paid  b^  the  central  government  from  the  consolidated  revenue. 
The  imtes  are  levied  on  the  assessed  value  of  the  land  only  exclusive  of 
improvements. 
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On  December  31,  1897,  the  estimated  population  was  484,700. 

The  census  of  April  5,  1891,  showed  that  the  population  then  consisted 
of  223,779  males,  169,939  females.  The  total  numbers  included  8,574  Chinese 
(of  whom  only  47  were  females),  principally  engaged  in  the  gold  mines  ;  and 
9,428  'Polynesians,'  826  of  whom  were  females  ;  and  1,844  persons  of  other 
alien  races.  No  return  is  made  of  the  aborigines,  but  police  reports  estimate 
their  number  at  about  12,000. 

The  census  population  was  distributed  as  follows : — Northern  District, 
78,077  ;  Central  District,  46,857  ;  Southern  District,  268,784. 

As  to  occupation  the  population  was  classified  as  follows : — Professional 
class,  10,448;  domestics,  20,403;  commercial,  31,138;  industrial,  47,173  ; 
agricultural,  pastoral,  manual,  &c.,  68,285  ;  indefinite,  2,535  ;  dependent  claas 
(wives,  children,  scholars,  students,  dependent  relatives,  &c.),  218,736. 

Of  the  total  population  as  ascertained  by  the  census  of  1891, 176,971  persona 
were  bom  in  the  Colony ;  77,187  in  England ;  43,036  in  Ireland ;  22,400  in 
Scotland ;  17,023  in  N.  S.  Wales  ;  7,462  in  Victoria ;  3,851  in  the  other 
Australian  Colonies ;  14,910  in  Germany. 

The  following  table  shows  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for  five  years : — 


Tears 

Total  Births 

lUegiUmate 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Excess  of  Births 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

14,394 
13,977 
14,874 
14,017 
14,313 

715 
632 
733 
732 

862 

5,695 
5,298 
5,152 
5,645 
5,423 

2,524 
2,502 
2,821 
2,823 
2,894 

8,637 
8,679 
9,722 
8,372 

8,890 

The  immigration  and  emigration  have  been  as  follows  : — 


Years 

Immigration 

Emigration 

Total         1   Chinese 

Polynesian 

Total 

Chinese 

Polyneslaii 

1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 

1897 

1 

22,007 
25,247 
80,066 
.    27,723 
29,110 

548 
429 
561 
395 
455 

1,212 

1,869 

1,312 

788 

935 

19,704 
21,070 
24,393 
24,466 
25,479 

534 
467 
505 
897 
398 

1,343 
837 
778 
667 
924 

Brisbane,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  is  divided  into  two  municipalitie 
Brisbane  and  Soutn  Brisbane,  with,  respectively,  on  April  5,  1891,  a 
population  of  25,889  and  22,849.  At  tne  same  date,  within  a  five-mOe 
radius,  which  embraces  both  municipalities,  there  was  a  population  of  93,657, 
and  within  a  ten-mile  radius  a  population  of  101,554,  and  the  num  ber  atthe 
close  of  1897  within  the  five-mile  radius,  was  estimated  at  105,734.  The  next 
laigest  towns  are  Bockhampton,  11,629  ;  Townsville,  8,564 ;  Maryboroogh, 
8,700  ;  Gympie,  8,449  ;  Ipswich,  7,626. 

Beligion 

There  is  no  State  Church.  Previous  to  1861  valuable  mnts  of  land  had 
been  made  to  the  principal  religious  denominations,  which  they  still  retain. 
The  following  are  the  numbers  Mlongins  to  the  various  religious  dcnomina* 
tions  at  the  census  taken  in  1891  :•— Church  of  England,  142,555 ;  Chnrcli 
of  Rome,   92,765;    Presbyterians,  45,639;    Wesl^^^^  ^^^j,Xutheran, 
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23,383  ;  Baptist,  10,256  ;  other  Christian  sects,  28,841 ;  Jews,  809  ;  Moham- 
medan and  ragans,  17,484  ;  no  religion,  5,829 ;  other  religion,  unspecified^ 
ttc,  5,890. 

Infltmetioni 

Primarjr  secolar  education  is  proyided  free  by  the  State,  and  statntoty 
proTiaion  is  made  for  compulsory  education,  but  has  not  yet  been  giren  effect 
to.  According  to  the  marriage  statistics  for  1897,  about  98  per  cent,  of  the 
adult  population,  exclusive  of  coloured  aliens,  are  able  to  read  and  write. 
The  Iniblic  Expenditure  on  account  of  education  for  the  year  1897  was 
228,7972*  At  the  end  of  1897  there  were  797  public  elementary  schools  in 
operation,  with  1,825  teachers,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  59,748  pupils. 
Secondary  education  is  provided  for  by  10  jKrammar  schools>  with,  in  1897,  67 
teachers  and  an  average  attendance  of  753  pupils.  There  were  also  173 
private  schools,  with  587  teachers,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  10,698 
pupils.  The  Government  grants  annually  a  considerable  number  of  scholar- 
shlpe,  tenable  for  three  years,  to  the  various  grammar  schools  of  the  Colony, 
and  private  schools  under  Government  inspection.  Technical  instruction  is 
given  in  institutions  connected  with  schools  of  art,  where  training  in  special 
subjects  can  be  obtdjied  at  small  cost,  and  generally  outside  usual  working 
homa. 

Joftioe  and  Crimo. 

Justice  is  administered  by  a  Supreme  Court,  district  Courts,  and  Courts  oi 
Petty  Sessiona  In  these  last  Justices  of  the  Peace  sit,  presided  over  in  the  more 
im|^rtant  centres  by  stiptendiary  magistrates.  The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  a 
Chief  Justice  and  four  Pmsn^  Judges.  The  total  number  of  persons  convicted  of 
serious  offences  by  the  Superior  &urts  in  1897  was  188,  and  the  summary  con^ 
victions  at  petty  sessions  numbered  15,820.  Including  penal  establishments, 
there  were  at  the  end  of  1897, 18  prisons,  with  471  male  and  61  female  prisoners. 
The  total  police  force,  including  native  troopers,  averages  about  900  men. 

Pftuperifm. 

Charitable  institutions  are  maintained  by  public  subscription,  sunple« 
mented  by  State  endowment  At  56  hospitals  during  1897,  18,286  patients 
received  attention  at  a  cost  of  98,926/.  Refuges  and  homes  helped  623 
persons  at  an  outlay  of  7,348Z.,  whilst  persons  suffering  from  temporary 
want  were  relieved  by  the  State  at  an  expenditure  of  8,884{.  Orphans  and 
other  homeless  and  unprotected  children  are  provided  for  by  the  Government. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  dealt  with  on  the  Doarding*out  system. 

Finanoe. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Qtieensland 
during  each  of  tiie  last  five  years  ending  June  80  : — 

I  ^  I      1898-94      I       1804-95      |       1895.9«      |      1896^97      |       189T-98      | 
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Tha  chief  items  ot  expenditure  daring  1897-98  were  as  under :— Interest 
on  public  debt,  1,3^4,883/. ;  endowments  to  municipalities  and  diyiaional 
boards,  63,010Z.  ;  public  instruction,  247)4782. ;  colonial  treasurer's  depart- 
ment, 167,8852. ;  secretary  of  public  lands  department,  84,0142. ;  department 
of  agriculture,  87,2802.  ;  cost  of  work  in  e  railways,  684,5662. ;  posts  and  tele- 
grapns  departaient,  313,6102.  Tbe  tottu  expenditure  ttom  loans  mostly  on 
public  works  was  937,0662. ,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  items : — 
On  railways,  626,9742.  ;  electric  telegraphs,  36,1012.  ;  on  harbours  and  rivers, 
11,7172  ;  defence,  8,8752.  ;  water  supply,  7,5982.  ;  loans  to  local  bodies, 
116,8772.  ;  public  works'  building,  12,2742.  ;  advances  under  Sugar  Works 
Guarantee  Act,  70,0162. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1898-99  was  8,882,8602.,  and  the  estimated  expen- 
diture  8,866,5072.  The  estimated  value  of  the  landed  property  of  the  colony 
in  1896,  as  taken  for  purposes  of  assessment  under  the  several  Acta  for 
providing  Local  Government,  was  41,733,6302.  This  includes  lands  leased 
from  the  Crown  for  pastoral  purposes,  the  lessees'  interest  in  which  has  been 
capitalised  for  assessment  purposes  at  6,727,6532.,  but  is  exclusive  of  unoccu- 
pied Crown  lands,  lands  the  property  of  local  bodies,  reserves  for  public  pur- 
poses, and  lands  upon  which  are  erected  buildings  for  public  worship. 

The  public  debt  of  the  colony  amounted,  on  December  31,  1897,  to  the 
sum  of  33,498,4142. 

Defence. 

The  defence  of  the  colony  was  provided  for  by  an  Act  passed  in  1884,  by 
which,  in  addition  to  fully  paid  militia  and  volunteer  corps  to  be  maintained 
and  assisted  by  the  Government,  every  man  (with  a  very  few  exceptions) 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  60  is  liable  for  militarv  service  under  this  Act. 
The  Government  have  organised  a  drilled  force  of  2,800  men,  about  180  of 
whom  are  fully  paid  regulars ;  some  2,000  militia,  paid  for  each  day's  drill ; 
the  rest  volunteers,  assisted  with  uniform,  ke.  Naval  defences  are  pro- 
vided for  by  two  gunboats,  two  torpedo  boats,  and  a  picket-boat  and  five  naval 
brigades.  In  adcQtion,  some  of  the  tugs  built  for  the  harbour  service  are  fitted 
witn  a  bow  eun  for  service  if  required.  Queensland  contributes  to  the  pay- 
ment made  oy  the  Australian  colonies  to  the  Imperial  Government  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  auxiliary  cruisers  and  gunboats.  ^See  po$i  xmdm  'AustialUn 
Defence.')  The  Queensland  Government  gun- vessels  are  the  Oayundah  and 
Palwna  (450  tons),  sister  vessels,  launched  in  1884,  and  the  OUer,  Baniio  and 
Stingaree,  ranging  between  290  and  450  tons. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  colony,  12,959,694  acres  have  been  alienated :  in 
process  of  alienation,  under  deferred  payment  system,  are  1,854,399,  leaving 
413,023,987  acres  still  the  property  of  the  Crown,  or  about  97  per  cent  of  the 
totaJ  area  of  the  colony.  The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  land  up  to  ^e  end  of 
1897  amounted  to  7,757,2072.  Under  a  Land  Act  passed  in  1887,  pro- 
vision  is  made  for  both  conditional  and  unconditional  selection ;  under  the 
latter  land  can  be  purchased  at  prices  from  18tf.  4d.  per  acre,  payable  by 
twenty  annual  instalments.  Conditional  selection  is  the  more  general ; 
homestead  farms,  agricultural  farms,  grazing  farms,  and  grazins  homesteads 
can  be  selected.  Homestiad  farms  up  to  160  acres,  if  occupied  by  selector 
personally  for  five  vears,  mav  be  secured  in  freehold  at  2*.  6d,  per  acre,  payable 
in  ten  annual  instalments  ;  but,  if  conditions  have  been  performed,  tne  pnr- 
chase  may  be  completed  and  a  title  obtained  at  the  end  of  five  years.  Agri- 
cultural farms  can  be  acquired  by  a  20  years'  lease  mih  right  of  pnrohaae ; 
maximum  area,  1,280  acres;  annual  rent  one-forti^^j  ^^l^e  purchase  piioa 
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vhioh  becomes  part  of  the  poroliAse  money.  Grazing  farms  can  be  aeenred 
on  a  14,  21,  or  28  years'  lease  ;  maximnm  area,  20,000  acres ;  annual  rental 
varying  according  to  quality  ;  minimum  |d.  per  acre,  subject  to  nsassessment 
at  end  of  first  7  years  and  each  subsequent  5  years.  Qraanff  homesteads 
may  be  leased  on  similar  conditions.  Scrub  selections  are  lan&  extensiyely 
orergrown  by  scrub.  Margin  area,  10,000  acres ;  term,  80  years  ;  annual  rent, 
id.  to  Id.  per  a^^re,  no  rent  is  chargeablo  for  periods  ranging  from  5  to  20 
years,  bat  the  selector  must  dear  the  scrub  and  fence.  In  theletting  of  agri- 
cultural and  grazing  iturms  and  homesteads  conditions  as  to  residence  are 
imposed. 

About  one  half  the  area  of  the  colony  is  natural  forest,  though  little  has 
been  done  hitherto  to  develop  the  forestry  of  the  colony.  A  laige  proportion 
of  the  area  is  leased  in  squatting  runs  for  pastoral  purposes,  amounting  to 
246,917,887  acres  in  1897  ;  the  number  of  runs  was  2,918,  besides  13,758,908 
acres  in  grazing  &rms  and  homesteads.  The  live  stock  in  1897  numbered 
479,280  horses,  6,089,018  cattle,  17,797,888  sheep,  and  110,855  pigs.  The 
total  area  under  cultivation  in  1897  was  886,259  acres,  and  of  this  871 » 857 
acres  were  under  crop,  besides  which  15,648  acres  are  laid  down  with 
permanent  artificial  pasture.  The  leading  gnin  crop  is  maize,  of  which 
109,721  acres  yielded  2,808,172  bushels  in  1897  ;  59,875  acres  were  under 
wheat,  yielding  1,009,293  bushels.  The  growth  of  sugar-cane  has  in  recent 
years  been  successful,  though  the  want  of  labour  hinders  its  development :  in 
1897  there  were  98,641  acres  under  this  crop ;  of  this  the  produce  of  65,482 
acres  yielded  97,916  tons  of  sugar. 

There  are  several  coal  mines  in  the  colony,  the  produce  of  which  amounted 
to  858,407  tons  in  1897.  valued  at  139,889/.  Gold-fields  were  discovered  in 
1858  ;  the  production  for  the  year  1897  amounted  to  807,928  ounces ;  and 
from  the  commencement  of  gold  mining  to  the  end  of  1897,  to  12,006,918 
ounces,  of  the  value  of  41, 749, 6062.  The  quantity  and  value  of  other  minerals 
raised  in  the  year  1896  were — 

Tin  .         1,208  tons   87,509/.     Lead     .      .      .       885  tons    4,117/. 

Copper         .  288    „       12,645/.     Opal     •       .      .        —  10,260/ 

Silver   .      .     284,065  oz.      25,118/. 

BismuUi,  wolfram  and  maneanese  are  also  worked. 

Water  is  comparatively  easily  found  by  sinking  artesian  bores.  Of  these 
there  are  844«  ajBEregating  417,046  feet  deep,  and  yielding  182,255,987  gallons  of 
water  a  day.  The  neatest  depth  is  4,010  feet  at  Wmton,  and  the  greatest 
visldsare  Boatman  Ko.  1,  4,000,000  gallons,  and  Charleville  8,000,000  gallons, 
bnt  many  others  yield  lai^  quannties.  There  are  44  bores  in  progress, 
which  have  been  snnk  to  an  aggregate  depth  of  87,594  feet 

Commeroe. 

A  very  large  number  of  articles  are  subject  to  tariffs ;  the  total  customs 
duties  collected  in  1897  amounted  to  1,267,288/.,  being  over  28  per  cent  of 
the  total  value  of  imports. 

The  total  value  ot  the  imports  and  exports  of  Queensland,  in  the  last  five 
years,  is  given  in  the  following  table : — 


Tean 

Imports 

1     rears 

Imports 

Export. 

1898 
1894 
1895 

£ 
4,852,788 
4,887,400 
5,849,007 

£ 
9,682,662 
8,795,559 
8,982,600 

1896 
1897 

5,438,271 
6,429,191 

9,168,726 
9,091,567 
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The  trade  of  Queensland  was  distributed  as  follows  in  1897  ;-^ 


yromorto 

Imports 

Export! 

United  Kingdom  .        .        , 
Australasian  Colonies    . 
Other  British  Possessions      . 
United  States 
Other  Foreign  Countries 

2,501,952 

2,323,085 

157,842 

266,766 

181,096 

£ 

8,822,708 
5,645,626 

79.615 
1,765 

41,848 

The  leading  exports  were  gold,  2,568,7022.  ;  oopper,  21,8882.  ;  wool, 
2,509,8422. ;  sugar,  681,0882.  ;  hides  and  skins,  487,6582. ;  tin,  36,6702.  ; 
silver,  62,8012. ;  tallow,  272,5282. ;  pearl  shell,  126,4922. ;  meat,  presenred  and 
salted,  274,6982.  ;  meat,  frozen,  662,9942.  ;  meat  extract,  92,2552.,  and  green 
fruit,  87,450^  in  1897.  The  chief  imports  were  textiles  and  apparel, 
1,080,2962. ;  metals  and  metal  goods,  680,6062.  in  1897. 

For  imports  daty-free  and  for  those  sabject  to  flxed  duty,  the  declared  UuuUd  valnes 
are  reo<^ed.  For  Imports  tul^eot  to  ad  vaiorem  duty  the  loToioe  valae  is  Aimished  by 
importers  and  a  percentage  added  by  Costoms  Department  to  cover  charges.  For  ezporte 
the  Talnes  at  the  port  of  shipment  are  declared  by  exporters.  Quantities  are  ascertained 
from  invoices  or,  if  necessary,  by  actual  weighing,  4o.,  by  Oustoms  officers.  The  country 
of  origin  and  tliat  of  destination  are  obtained  respectively  from  invoices  and  export 
entries.    The  transit  trade  is  unimportant 

The  following  table  gives,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  the 
value  of  the  imports  (exclusive  of  gold)  into  Great  Britain  from  Queensland, 
and  of  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  and  manufactures  from  Great  Britain 
to  Queensland,  for  five  years  ; — 


- 

189S 

1894 

1805 

1806 

1807    : 

Imports  fh)m 
Queensland    . 

Kxporte  of  Brit^ 
ish  produce    . 

8,800,858 
1,888,842 

£ 
2.734,840 

1,001,888 

£ 
8,lt8,70« 

1,081,706 

8,ir,8,lT8 
2,002,027 

£ 
8,820.418 

1.064,411 

The  principal  articles  of  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Queensland 
are  woof,  the  value  of  which  was  1,784,1712.  in  1895 ;  1,702,8962.  in  1896 ; 
1,968,1932.  in  1897 ;  preserved  meat  of  the  value  of  288,4192.  in  1896 ; 
282,1642.  in  1897  ;  salted  beef,  619,8202.  in  1896  ;  725,8652.  in  1897  ;  shell, 
111,4002.  )  tin,  14,6712.  ;  tallow,  186,9172.  in  1897.  Among  the  exports  of 
British  pioduoe  to  Queensland  in  tho  year  1897*  the  chief  were  apparel  and 
haberdadiery,  of  the  value  of  155,8892.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwronght, 
of  the  value  of  338,0622. ;  cottons,  of  the  value  of  279,1862. ;  and  woollens, 
of  the  value  of  142,6812. 

Shipping  and  Vayigation. 

The  registered  shii>ping  in  1897  consisted  of  138  sailing  vessels  of  9,874 
tons,  and  (including  river  steamers)  90  steamers  of  12,884  tons;  total,  228 
vessels  of  22, 758  tons.  In  1897,  642  vessels  of  569,610  tons  entered,  and 
654  of  559,290  tons  cleared  the  ports  of  the  colony ;  of  the  former,  59  of 
92,448  tons  were  fh)m,  and  of  the  latter,  46  of  89,408  tons,  were  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  1897  445  vessels  of  869,791  tons  entered  from,  and  461  of 
378,234  tons  cleared  for  other  Australian  colonies.  Vessels  entering  and 
c}euin|i;  more  than  one  port  on  the  same  voyage  are  onl^  counted  at  one  port 
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of  aniyal  and  departure.     In  the  coasting  trade  6,646  vessels  of  3,579,255 
tons  entered,  and  6,552  of  8,588,524  tons  cleared. 

Internal  Commnnioationf . 

At  the  end  of  1897  there  were  2,609  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic  in  the 
colony.  The  railways  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Qoyemment,  and  the  cost 
of  oonstmction  np  to  December  81,  1897,  was  18,016,150,  inolnding  that 
on  lines  not  yet  open,  amounting  to  98  miles.  The  revenue  ^m  railways 
during  1897  was  1,122,687^,  and  the  expenditure  in  working  them  688,088Z. 
The  total  expenditure  to  December  81,  1897,  including  apportionment  of  cost 
of  floating  loans,  losses  on  sales  of  stock,  &c.,  has  been  19,587,868/. 

The  Poet  Office  of  the  colony  in  the  year  1897  carried  18,870,987  letters, 
11,496,656  newspapers,  4,767,788  packets,  and  202,248  parcels.  There  were 
1,126  post  and  receiving  offices  in  tne  colony  at  the  close  of  1897.  The  post- 
office  revenue  was  167,998i^. 

At  the  end  of  1897  there  were  in  the  colony  10,090  miles  of  telegraph  lines, 
and  18,472  miles  of  wire,  with  867  stations.  The  number  of  messages  sent 
was  934,826  in  the  year  1897,  and  121,239  received  from  places  outnide  the 
oolony,  besides  109,569  official  messages.  The  receipts  of  the  Department 
during  that  year  were  83,846/.,  and  the  working  expenses  of  the  joint 
department  of  Post  and  Telegraph  was  813,944/. 

Bankf. 

There  are  eleven  banks  established  in  Queensland,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  statistics  for  the  end  of  1897  :— Notes  in  circulation,  392,423/.,  of  which 
888,888/.  are  Treasury  notes  issued  by  the  Government  through  the  banks ; 
deposits,  11,869,982/. ;  total  liabilities,  12,370,467/.  ;  coin  and  bullion, 
8,095,598/. ;  advances,  13,282,501/. ;  landed  property,  721,888/.  ;  total  assets, 
16,842,489/.  There  is  a  Government  savings  bank  with  140  branches ;  on 
January  1,  1898,  there  were  68,310  depositors,  with  2,568,477/.  to  their  credit. 

Agent-Omeral  for  Queensland  in  Great  ^ri/ain. —Sir  Horace  Tozer, 
K.C.M.G. 

/decretory.— Charles  Shortt  Dicken,  CM. 6. 

Books  oif  Beference. 

Statistieal  Roster  of  Qoeentlaiid,  AnnoaL    Brisbane. 

Qaeenslaiul,  Put  and  Present    Annual.    Brisbane. 

OensuB  of  the  Oolony  of  Queensland,  taken  on  the  Srd  April,  1801.    Fol.    Brisbane,  1892. 
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SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 
Confltitution  and  Ooyemment 

Founded  in  1836  (Act  4  and  5  Will.  IV.  c.  95)  the  present  Constttution 
South  Australia  bears  date  October  24,  1856.  It  vests  the  legislative  paw 
in  a  Parliament  elected  by  the  people.  The  Parliament  consists  of  a  tegi 
lative  Council  and  a  House  of  Assembly.  The  former  is  composed  of  twent 
four  members.  Every  three  years  the  ei^ht  members  whose  names  are  first  < 
the  roll  retire,  and  their  places  are  supplied  by  two  new  members  elected  firo 
each  of  the  four  districts  into  which  the  colony  is  divided  for  this  purpose.  Tl 
executive  has  no  power  to  dissolve  this  body  The  qualifications  of  an  elect 
to  the  Legislative  Council  are  to  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  a  natural  bom 
naturalised  subject  of  Her  Maiesty,  and  have  been  on  the  electoral  roll  s 
months,  besides  having  a  freenold  of  50^.  Talue,  or  a  leasehold  of  20/.  annu 
value,  or  occupying  a  dwelling-house  of  26L  annual  value.  By  the  Constit 
tion  Amendment  Act,  1894,  the  fi*anchise  was  extended  to  women.  Tl 
qualification  for  a  member  of  Council  is  merely  that  he  be  thirty  years  of  «g 
a  natural  bom  or  naturalised  subject,  and  a  resident  in  the  province  for  thr 
years.  The  President  of  the  Council  is  elected  by  the  members.  £a< 
member  of  the  Council,  and  also  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  receives  200L  p 
annum  and  a  free  pass  over  government  railways. 

The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  fifty-four  members,  elected  for  thr 
^  years,  representing  twenty-seven  electoral  districts.     The  qualifications  for  i 

^^  elector  arc  that  of  having  been  on  th,e  electoral  roll  for  six  months,  and 

yj  having  arrived  at  twenty-one  years  of  age;   and  the  qualifications  for 

^1  member  are   the   same.      There  were   134,886   registered  electors  in  189! 

Judges  and  ministers  of  religion  are  ineligible  for  election  as  members.     Tl 
•lection  of  members  of  both  houses  takes  place  by  ballot. 
'  Ij  The  executive  is  vested  in  a  Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  a 

Executive  Council,  consisting  of  six  responsible  ministers. 

Oovemor  of  South  Australia. — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Tennyson ;   boi 
August  11,  1852.  Appointed  Governor  of  South  Australia,  February  2,  189i 
The  Chief  Justice,  being  also  Lieutenant-Governor,  acts  pending  a  ne 
appointment,  or  during  the  absence  of  the  Governor. 

The  Governor,  who  is  at  the  same  time  commander-in-chief  of  the  force 
marine  and  military,  has  a  salary  of  4,000Z.  per  annum.  The  ministiy  : 
divided  into  six  departments,  presided  over  by  the  following  members  : — 

Chief  Secretary.— Ron.  J.  V.  O'Lo^hlin,  M.L.C. 

Premier  and  Atlomey-Qeneral. — Right  Hon.  C.  C.  Kingston,  Q.C.,  M.P 
Treasurer  and  Minister  Controlling  Northern  Territory. — Hon.  F.  W 
Holder,  M.P. 
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3  extensive  pastoral  districta— the  weatem,  northern,  and  north-eaatem. 
There  are  33  mnnidpalities  and  141  district  councils.  The  Northern  Territory 
is  presided  over  by  a  Resident,  assisted  by  a  small  staff. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  original  boundaries  of  the  province,  according  to  the  statute  of  4  &  5  Will. 
lY.  cap.  95,  were  fixed  between  182**  and  141**  £.  lon^.  for  the  eastern  and 
western  boundaries,  the  26"  of  S.  lat  for  the  northern  limit,  and  for  the  South 
the  Southern  Ocean.  The  boundaries  were  subsequently  extended,  under 
the  statute  of  24  and  25  Victoria,  cap.  44.  By  Royml  Letters  Patent,  dated 
July  6,  1863,  all  the  territory  lying  northward  of  26**  S.  latitude  and 
between  the  129th  and  138th  dcnees  of  East  longitude,  and  now  known  as 
the  Northern  Territory,  was  added.  The  total  area  of  the  colony  is  calculated 
to  amonnt  to  908,690  English  square  miles. 

South  Australia  was  first  colonised  in  1836  by  emigrants  sent  out  by  the  South 
Australian  Colonisation  Association.  The  conditions  were  that  the  land  should 
not  be  sold  at  less  than  11.  per  acre  ;  that  the  revenue  arising  from  the  sale  of 
such  lands  should  be  appropriated  to  the  immigration  of  agricultural  labourers, 
and  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  and  other  public  works  (which 
provisions  have  been  strictly  observed) ;  that  the  control  of  the  colony's 
affairs  should  be  vested  in  a  body  of  commissioners  approved  bv  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  the  Governor  be  nominated  by  the  Crown. 

The  population  at  various  censuses  has  been  : — 


—       i        PopuUtton 

1 

Teerly 
IneresM 
perowt 

- 

Populatton 

Tewly 
Inereaae 
percent 

1844 
1866 
1866 

17,866 

85,821 

168,452 

22-5 
7  0 

1871 
1881 
1891 

185,626 
279,865 
820,431 

2-7 
4*4 
1-4 

Of  the  total  population  in  1891,  4,895  belonged  to  the  northern  territory, 
principally  Chinese  coolies. 

There  were  December  31,  1897,  188,920  males,  174,804  females.  There  is 
only  one  person  to  about  8  square  miles.  The  population  of  Adelaide,  the 
capital  of  the  colony,  and  suburbs  is  about  146,125  ;  of  the  Northern  Terri- 
toiy,  4,820,  of  whom  402  are  females. 

The  enumerations  here  given,  except  the  three  last,  did  not  include  the 
aboriginal  population.  The  number  of  aborigines  living  in  settled  districts 
was  found  to  be  3,369,  namely,  1,838  males  and  1,586  females,  at  the  census 
of  March  26,  1876.     In  1891  the  number  of  aborigines  was  stated  to  be  3,134  ; 
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Tho  following  are  statiatiosof  immigrants  and  emigrants  by  sea : — 


r 

-                 1         1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897     - 

Immigrants     .  j      18,658 
Emigrants       .  i     18,884 

84,468 
88,904 

86,762 
40,489 

66,410 
59,448 

57,982 

58,748 

Beligion  and  Instruotion. 

The  aggregate  number  of  churches  and  chapels  in  the  colony  in  1896  was 
968.  At  the  census  of  1891  the  number  belonging  to  the  leading  denomina- 
tions were  as  follows  : — Church  of  England,  89,2/1 ;  Roman  Catholic,  47,179  ; 
Wesleyans,  49,159 ;  Lutherans,  28,328 ;  Presbjrterians,  18,206 ;  Baptists, 
17,547 ;  Methodists,  11,654 ;  Bible  Christians,  15,762 ;  Congregati<maIiBt8, 
11,882 ;  Jews,  840.     Ko  aid  from  the  State  is  given  for  reli^ons  purposes. 

Public  iniBtruction  is  under  charge  of  the  Educational  Department. 
Teachers  are  paid  from  the  general  revenue,  public  lands  being  set  ftPftrt  for 
educational  purposes.  Education  is  secular,  free,  and  oompulsory.  Govern- 
ment  grants  eznibitionB  and  scholarships,  carrying  the  holders  to  higher 
schools  and  universities.  In  1897  there  were  278  public  schools  and  877  pro- 
visional schools  ;  the  number  of  children  under  instruction  during  1897  being 
61,648.  There  is  a  training  ooUe^  for  teachers.  The  University  of  Adelaide, 
incorporated  in  1874,  is  authorised  to  grant  degrees  in  arts,  law,  music, 
medicine,  and  science.  Its  endowment  amounts  to  65^0002.  and  50,000  acres 
of  land.  There  are  several  denominational  secondary  schools.  There  were  233 
private  schools,  with  11,572  pupils,  in  1897. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

There  is  one  supreme  court,  a  court  of  vice-admiralty,  a  court  of  insolvency, 
79  local  courts  and  police  magistrates'  courts.  There  are  circuit  courts  held  at 
several  places.  There  were  90  convictions  for  felonies  and  misdemeanoiii8 
in  1892,  118  in  1893,  181  in  1894,  180  in  1895, 131  in  1896, 134  in  1897.  The 
total  number  of  white  persons  in  gaols  at  the  end  of  1897  was  130  males  and 
20  females,  and  in  the  labour  prison  122  males. 

Defence. 

The  colony  possesses  an  efficient  militia  and  volunteer  force,  the  former 
consisting  of  1,136  men  of  all  ranks,  and  the  latter  of  801,  or  a  total 
military  force,  including  the  headquarter  staff  and  a  permanent  force  of 
artillery  31  strong—of  1,487  men.  For  the  purposes  of  local  defence  a  small 
cruiser,  the  Protector  (920  tons),  launched  in  1884,  is  stationed  off  the  chief 
port  of  the  colony,  which  is  defended  by  two  well-armed  forts.  South  Australia 
is  a  contributor  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Australian  Auxiliary  Squadron. 
(See  post  under  '  Australian  Defence. ') 


Finance. 

The  total  annual  revenue  and  the  total  annual  expenditure  of  the  colony 
of  South  Australia  for  e^h  of  the  lAst  five  years  ending  June  30  wcpe  as 
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Tens 
ending  June  SO 

Revenue 

Bzpenditnru 

1894 
1895 
1696 
1897 
1898 

2,526,705 
2,488,689 
2,521,409 
2,628,049 
2,566,611 

2,525,606 
2,683,245 
2,509,468 
2,685,860 
2,598,989 

The  revenue  for  1898-99  is  estimated  at  2,649,899/.,  and  expenditure 
2,619,220/.  ;  oustoms  revenue,  1898-99,  584,8862. 

The  greater  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  colony  is  derived  from  customs 
duties,  inland  revenue,  posts  and  telegraphs,  railways,  and  territorial  receipts, 
while  the  main  portion  of  the  expenditure  is  on  account  of  public  works, 
railways,  and  interest  on  public  debt.  The  total  revenue  averages  71  7#.  9d. 
per  head,  of  which  customs  and  other  sources  of  taxation  contribute  21, 11».  Oid. 
About  one  third  of  the  expenditure  is  for  administrative  chaises,  compris- 
ing salaries  of  judges,  ko,,  civil  establishments,  defences,  police,  gaols,  and 
prisons. 

The  public  debt  of  the  colony,  dating  from  1852,  amounted,  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1897,  to  24,408,000/.  lliree  fourths  of  the  public  debt  has  been 
spent  on  railways,  water- works,  and  telegraphs.  The  railways  show  a  profit 
orer  working  expenses  of  3/.  10«.  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  real  property  of  the  colony  in  1897  was  valued  at  49,919,900/.,  and 
penonal  property  it  estimated  at  28,056,294/. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Of  the  total  area  including  Korthem  Territory  (578,361,600  acres), 
7,694,347  acres  were  alienated  at  the  end  of  1897.  The  area  under  forest 
is  12,428  acres.  The  freehold  and  leasehold  land  amounts  to  34, 655, 774  acres, 
of  which  2,604,122  acres  were  under  cultivation  in  1896-97.  Of  this  1,522,668 
acres  were  under  wheat,  449,167  under  hay,  18,054  under  orchards,  18,761 
vineyards,  and  507,484  fedlow.  The  gross  produce  of  wheat  in  1898-94 
was  18,618,062  bushels  ;  in  1897,  4,014,852  bushels.  In  1896-97,  1,478,216 
galloDSof  wine  were  made,  and  891,238  exported  ;  and  in  1897-98,  1,288,094 
gallons  were  made,  and  515,714  gallons  exported.  The  live  stock  in  1897 
numbered— horses,  164,820  ;  cattle,  274,256  ;  sheep,  5,082,641 ;  and  in  the 
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Tears 

Imports 

Exports 

Teara 

Imports 

Exports 

1892 
1893 
1894 

£ 
7,396,178 
7,984,200 
6,226,690 

7,819,589 
8,463,936 
7,801,774 

1895 
1896 
1897 

£ 
5,585,601 
7,160,770 
7,126,886 

7,177,088 
7.594,054 
6,928,415 

Imports  subject  to  duty  (1896),  2,891,998/. .:  imports  duty-free,  4,234,887/. 

The  imports  into  the  colony  consist  of  articles  of  general  consumption, 
textile  manufactures,  and  British  colonial  produce.  Imports  are  20/.  Z$,  Z{(L 
per  head,  and  exports  19/.  lU,  11^(2.  per  head  of  mean  population. 

The  principal  exports  have  been  as  follows  for  five  years : — 


- 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897        1 

Wool       . 
Wheat     . 

„      flour      . 
Copper    . 

1,381,766 
732,218 
831,642 
208,967 

£ 

1,275,611 

741,912 

827,638 

208,639 

£ 

1,438,776 

446,461 

392,974 

226,494 

£ 

1,228,991 

89,516 

623,641 

219,062 

996,393 

2,473  ; 
226,387 
238,277  1 

1 

18,119  tons  of  bread  stuff  were  exported  in  1897. 

The  distribution  of  the  tiude  of  South  Australia  in  1896  and  1897  was  aa 
follows : 


- 

Imports  from 
(1896) 

Imports  from 
(1897) 

Exports  to 
(1896) 

Exports  to 
(1897) 

United  Kingdom        .    . 
Australian  Colonies     .    . 
Other  British  Possessions. 
United  SUtes      .        .    . 
Other  Foreign  Countries  . 

2,220,611 

3.944,087 

249,277 

263,266 

493,679 

£ 

2,054,267 

8,846,608 

240,618 

804,666 

677,431 

2,286,740 

8,668,086 

923,869 

11,319 

814,661 

1 

2,182,946 
2,961,212 

909,653 
1,900 

872,804 

Recorded  Talnes  and  qaantities  are  ascertained  from  invoices  produced  to  the  customs, 
10  percent,  being  added  to  tlie  invoice  value.  In  tlie  absence  oi  invoices  customs  oflcera 
value  the  goods.  The  countries  of  origin  and  destination  are  those  obtained  from  warxmnts 
passed  by  importers  and  exporters  respectively. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  imports  from  South  Australia  (ezolurive  of 
gold)  into  the  United  Kingdoin,  and  the  exports  of  British  produce  and 
manufactures  to  South  Australia,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Retnnis, 
for  the  last  five  years  : — 


-                     1       1893        j       1894 

1                      i 

1896 

1896 

1897 

Imports  from  S.  Aus- 
tralia into  U.K. 

Exports  to  S.    Aus- 
tralia    .        . 

£ 
2,646,398 
1,406,184 

£ 
2,827,601 
1,598,078 

2,618,889 
1,544,800 

£ 
2,293,808 
1,962,684 

£ 
1,922,272 
1,741,126 

The  following  were  the  values  of  the  principal  imports  into  and  exports  from 
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the  United  Kingdom^  from  and  to  South  Anstralim  in  the  lait  ft^e  yean,  the 
▼alnM  being  shown  from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns :— 


- 

IMS 

im 

1806 

16M 

1S97 

Imports  Into  U.IC 

fr«m&AQfltralia: 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Wool      . 

1,840,492 

1,417,988 

1,472,146 

1,454,188 

1,060,475 
Nil 

Wheat  k  flonr. 

240,015 

567,506 

458,144 

Nil 

Copper     and 

1 

copper  ore  . 

160,207 

119,978 

86,789 

60,029 

88,028 

Bxporto  from  U.K. 

to  8.  Aoatmlia : 

Iron 

201,164 

206,481 

197,917 

298,479 

804,026 

Apparel,  kc.    . 

178,465 

195,041 

187,325 

225,896 

194,299  1 

Cottons  . 

184,420 

241,416 

248,808 

292,780 

224,087 

Woollens 

141,187 

182,841 

164,008 

198,650 

168,689 

Machinery 

41,124 

82,728 

88,479 

46,795 

66,255 

Shipping  and  Havigation. 

The  registered  shipping  in  1897  consisted  of  109  sailing  vessels  of  80,641 
tons,  and  217  steamers  of  22,229  tons ;  total,  326  vessels  of  62,870  tons. 

In  1897,  1,178  vessehi  of  1,774,476  tons  entered,  and  1,191  vessels  of 
1,785,673  tons  cleared  the  ports  of  the  colony. 


Oommunioationi. 

The  colony  possesses  5,014  miles  of  made  roads.  It  had  1,870  miles  of  rail 
way  open  for  traffic  in  December  1897  (1,724  miles  in  South  Australia  and  146 
in  the  Northern  territory).  The  railways  pay  abont  8  per  cent,  profit  to  the 
Government. 

There  were  5,862  miles  of  telegraph  and  telephone  in  operation  at  the  end 
of  1897,  with  14,447  miles  of  wire.  Inclusive  of  the  total  is  an  overland 
line  running  (rom  Adelaide  to  Port  Darwin,  a  distance  of  2,000  miles  in 
connection  with  the  British  Australian  cable.  The  receipts  exceed  the  cost 
of  the  department  after  paying  interest  on  monevs  borrowed  for  construction. 
Attached  to  the  telegrapn  department  are  a  num  oer  of  telephone  exchanges. 

In  1897  there  were  681  post  offices  in  the  colony ;  and  during  1897  there 
'  thro^h  Uiem  19,128,982  letters,  2,089,686  packets,  and  9,421,986 
newspapers. 

Banks. 

There  are  8  banking  associations.  In  1897  their  total  liabilities  were 
6,919,8822.,  and  asset*  7,478,670/.  The  average  note  circulation  was  880,802/. 
and  deposits  6,466,994/. 

The  Savings  Bank  is  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the 
Government,  and  has  182  branches.  On  June  80,  1898,  there  were  96,401 
depositors,  with  a  total  balance  of  8,069,762/. 

Ag^nt'0«ner(Uo/S<mthAtutraliainL<mdon,--lioiL.  J.  A.  Cockbum,  M.D 

Secntary  and  Begis^rar  of  SUfeki.—T.  F.  Wicksteed. 
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Statistical  and  otiier  Books  of  Beference  oonoerningr 
South  Australia. 

Annual  Btatlstieftl  RegiBter. 

GensQf  of  South  Anstnlla,  taken  on  the  Ath  April,  1891.  Parte  I.  to  IX.  FoL  Ade- 
lalde,  1891-94. 

Blackmor4  (B.  OA  The  Law  of  the  Constitation  of  South  Australia.    Adelaide^  1894. 

Browng  (H.  T.  L. ),  A  Record  of  the  Mines  of  South  AustraUa.    Adelaide,  1890. 

Oonipraw  (J.  F.),  South  Australia :  a  Sketch  of  its  Historr  and  Besonroes.  A  Handbook 
compiled  for  the  Colonial  and  Indian  BzhiMtion  in  London,  1886.    Adelaide,  1886. 

Finniii  (B.  T.),  The  Constitutional  History  of  South  AustralU  (188<^1^7).  London, 
1886. 

Gouger  (B.),  The  Founding  of  South  Australia.    Edited  by  B.  Hodder.    London,  1898. 

Sareu$hnn\Bm\  South  Australia :  its  History,  Resources,  Productions,  and  Statistics. 
London,  18^6.  ^__ 

Hoditr  (Bdwin),  The  History  of  South  Australia.  With  Maps.  2  vols.  8    London,  1898. 

Newland(H.),  The  Far  North  Country.    Adelaide,  1887. 

Beei(W.  L.),  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B. :  His  Life  and  Times.  Snd  edition.  S  volt.  8. 
London,  1892. 

Woodi  (J.  D.),  The  Province  of  South  Australia,  with  a  Sketch. of  the  Northern  Territory 
by  H.  D.  Wilson.    Adelaide,  1894. 


TASMAHIA. 

Constitution  and  Government, 
The  Constitution  of  Tasmania  was  established  by  Act  18  Vict. 
No.  17,  supplemented  by  Act  49  Vict.  No.  8,  passed  in  1886.  By 
these  Acts  a  Legislative  Council  and  a  House  of  Assembly  are 
constituted,  caUed  the  Parliament  of  Tasmania.  The  Legislative 
Council  is  composed  of  eighteen  members,  elected  by  all  natural- 
bom  or  natunJised  subjects  of  the  Crown  who  possess  either  a  free- 
hold worth  15/.  a  year,  or  a  leasehold  of  50/.,  or  are  barristers 
or  solicitors  on  roll  of  Supreme  Court,  medical  practitioners  duly 
qualified,  and  all  subjects  holding  a  commission  or  possessing  a 
degree.  Each  member  is  elected  for  six  years.  Members  of  the 
L^slative  Council,  and  also  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  are  paid 
100/.  per  annum,  and  have  the  right  to  free  railway  passes,  and 
of  franking  through  the  post-office  and  telegraph  department. 
The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  thirty-seven  members,  ele<ited 
by  all  whose  names  appear  on  valuation  rolls  aa  owners  or  occupiers 
of  property,  or  who  are  in  receipt  of  income  of  40/.  per  annum  (of 
wluch  20/.  must  have  been  received  during  last  six  months  before 
claim  to  vote  is  sent  in),  and  who  have  continuously  resided  in 
Tasmania  for  over  12  months.  The  Assembly  is  elected  for  three 
years.  The  number  of  electors  for  the  Legislative  Council  at  date 
1898  was  9,359  or  5*45  of  the  total  population,  and  for  the 
House  of  Assembly  31,613  or  18*41  of  the  total  population.  The 
legislative  authority  vests  in  both  Houses,  while  the  executive 
is  vested  in  a  Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
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Oav0mor. — ^The  Kight  Hon.  Yisoount  €k>nnan8ioii,  K.C.M.G. 
Assumed  office  August  1893. 

The  Goremor  is,  by  rirtae  of  his  office,  commander-in-chief  of  the  troope 
in  the  colony ;  he  has  a  salary  of  8,5002.  per  annum.  He  is  aided  in  the 
exercise  of  the  executive  by  a  cabinet  of  responsible  ministers,  consisting  of 
six  members,  as  follows : — 

Premier  and  TrMwufvr.— Right  Hon.  Sir  E.  N.  C.  Braddon,  K.C.M.G. 

Chief  Seeretary.—Hon,  W.  Moore. 

AUantey-OeneroL-'Bom  D.  C.  Urquhart 

Mvnitler  without  Por^olic—Hon,  Thos.  Reibey. 

Minieter  qf  Lande  and  /f^orAv.— Hon.  A.  T.  Pillinger. 

Each  of  the  ministers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Premier,  has  a  salary  of 
750^.  per  annum.    The  ministers  must  have  a  seat  in  either  of  the  two  Houses. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  first  penal  settlement  was  formed  in  Tasmania  in 
1804 ;  and  till  1813  it  was  merely  a  place  of  transportation  from 
Great  Britain  and  from  New  South  Wales,  of  which  colony  it 
was  a  dependency  until  1825.     Transportation  ceased  in  1853. 

The  area  of  the  colony,  with  Macquarie  (170  square  miles),  is 
estimated  at  26,385  square  miles  or  about  16,886,000  acres,  of 
which  15,571,500  acres  form  the  area  of  Tasmania  Proper,  the 
rest  constituting  that  of  a  number  of  small  islands,  in  two  main 
groups,  the  north-east  and  north-west.  The  colony  is  divided  into 
eighteen  counties. 

According  to  Census  Eetums  the  population  has  increased  as 
f oUows : — 


— 

Population. 

'"^S?^SSS?-il    -       ^^^ou. 

InereMeperCt 
per  Annum. 

1841 
1851 
1861 

50,216 
70,180 
89,977 

—           '     1871           99,828 
8  96              1881         115,705 
2*88         1      1891          146,667 

1-16 
1-48 

8-84 

At  the  census  of  1891  there  were  77,560  males  and  69,107  females.  On 
the  buds  of  this  population,  the  average  density  is  5 '6  persons  to  a  square 
mile.  Of  the  total  population  in  1891,  107,901  were  natives  of  Tasmania, 
26,975  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom,  7,828  natives  of  other  Australasian 
colonies,  948  Chinese,  918  German.  In  1891  there  were  22,818  males  and 
21,899  females  married,  52,195  males  and  48,786  females  unmarried,  2,428 
males  and  8,945  females  widowed,  25  males  and  6  females  divorced,  and  604 
males  and  21  females  unspecified.  The  aborigines  of  Tasmania  are  entirely 
eitinct 

Of  the  population  in  1891,  8,918  were  returned  as  professional ;  7,180 
domestic;  9,598  oommercial;  16,016  industrial;  28,568  primary  producers  ; 
1,186  indefinite  ;  85,256  dependants  ^^^^^^^  ,y ^uu^ic 
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The  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for  five  years  hare  been  as  follows :— ' 


Births. 


Marriages. 


Deaths. 


Bxcesscl  Births.  | 


1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


5,216 

848 

2,071 

4,852 

847 

1,988 

4,790 

847 

1,811 

4,603 

964 

1,901 

4,654 

1,052 

1,947        1 

8,145 
2,914 
2,979 
2,702 
2,787 


Of  the  total  births  in  1897,  269,  or  674  per  cent,  were  illegitimate. 
The  number  of  immigrants  and  emigrants  was  as  follows  in  each  of  the 
last  six  years  : — 


_ 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

Immigrants.     . 
Emigrants  ^ 

23,744 
24,407 

18,089 
18,649 

17,009 
15,786 

18,767 
17,168 

19,076 
15,419 

20,785 
16,697 

1  It  is  e8tiraat«d  that  the  departores  are  understated  by  about  7  per  oent 

The  direct  movement  of  population  is  mainly  between  the  Australian 
colonies  (chiefly  Victoria)  and  Tasmania. 

The  population  of  the  capital,  Hobart,  on  6th  April,  1891,  was  24,905,  and 
of  Launceston  17,108. 

Beligion. 

The  Government  contributes  175Z.  annually  for  various  religions  pur- 
poses. On  5th  April,  1891,  the  census  showed  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England  76,082  of  the  population;  Roman  Catholics,  25,805;  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  17,150  ;  Presbyterians,  9,756 ;  Independents,  4,501 ;  Jews,  84  ; 
Baptists,  8,285  ;  Friends,  176  ;  other  sects,  9,828. 


InstmotioiL 

There  are  13  superior  schools  or  colleges  in  the  colony,  with  (1897)  an 
average  attendance  of  1,540  ;  282  public  elementary  schools,  witn  21,759 
scholars  on  roll ;  and  178  private  schools,  with  7,083  scholars.  Education  is 
compulsory.  There  were  also  about  549  children  attending  ragged  schools. 
There  are  also  two  technical  schools  at  Hobart  and  Launceston.  The  higher 
education  is  under  a  university,  who  hold  examinations  and  ffrant  deffrees. 
Elementanr  education  is  under  the  control  of  a  director  wonting  under  a 
ministerial  head.  There  are  several  valuable  scholarships  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher  schools.  At  the  census  of  1891  the  number  of  persons  returned  as 
unable  to  read  and  write  was  37,084,  or  25*38  per  cent  of  the  population. 

The  total  cost  to  Government  of  education  in  1897,  including  grants  to 
university  (2,500Z.),  and  technical  education  (852Z.),  was  89,006Z.  There 
are  40  public  libraries  and  mechanics'  institutes,  with  about  78,000  volmnas. 
There  are  5  daily,  5  weekly  2  tri-weekly,  1  bi-weekly,^. |^ 6n^^^tWy  joumala. 
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Justice  and  Crime. 

Then  is  a  Supreme  Court,  courts  of  petty,  general,  aud  quarter  sessions, 
the  latter  presided  orer  by  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  assisted  by  justices  of 
the  peace.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  that  came  before  all  the  criminal 
courts  in  1897  was  8,939  males  and  538  females ;  of  these  3,040  males  and 
399  females  were  sonunarily  conricted,  mostly  for  fraud ;  and  63  males  and 
18  females  committed  for  trial.  Before  the  Supreme  Courts  and  sessions 
courts  36  persons  were  convicted  in  1897.  The  total  police  force  is  270.  There 
were  2  gaols,  with  108  male  and  9  female  inmates,  at  the  end  of  1897. 

Panperism. 

Besides  hospitals  and  benevolent  institutions,  there  are  two  establish- 
ments for  paupers,  with  434  male  and  221  female  inmates  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1897,  the  daily  average  number  of  persons  maintained  during  the  year 
being  632  males  and  263  females.  The  total  expenditure  during  the  year 
was  7.476Z.,  mainly  contributed  by  the  colonial  Government.  During  the 
year  1897  outdoor  relief  was  administered  to  785  people;  7,118  persons 
were  relieved  by  Benevolent  Societies  in  1897. 

Bevenne  and  Expenditure. 
Of  the  total  yearly  revenue  about  59  per  cent,  is  derived 
from  taxation,  chiefly  customs  j  31  per  cent,  from  railways,  postal, 
telegraph,  and  other  public  services ;  and  the  remainder  principally 
from  the  rental  and  sale  of  Crown  lands.  Of  the  expenditure 
34  per  cent,  is  for  special  public  works,  41  per  cent,  for 
interest,  8  per  cent,  for  general  purposes,  5  per  cent,  for 
religion,  science,  and  education,  5  per  cent,  for  hospitals  and 
chiurities,  7  per  cent,  for  law  and  protection.  In  1897  10,047/. 
was  spent  in  defence.  The  subjoined  statement  shows  the 
total  general  revenue  and  expenditure  during  each  of  the  last 
five  years : — 


Revenue  .     . 
Expenditure 


189S 


I 


1894 


706,972 
836,417 


£ 
696,795 
789,805 


1895 


761,971 
748,946 


1896 

797,976 
750,244 


1897 


845,019 
785,026 


In  1897  the  customs  revenue  amounted  to  351,848Z. 
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following  is  an  abstract  of  loans  expenditure  np  to  December  81,  1897  : — 
Public  works:  railways,  8, 6d6,104Z.,  or  48 '24  percent  ;  telegraphs,  120,719Z., 
or  1-59  per  cent  ;  roads,  bridges,  jetties,  &c.,  2,208,6872.,  or  28*82  per 
cent ;  public  buildings,  696,8802.,  or  9*08  per  cent  ;  defences,  121,428Z.,  or 
1*68  per  cent ;  other  public  works,  189,877Z.,  or  1*80  per  cent ;  loans  to  local 
bodies,  102,8002.,  or  1*34  per  cent;  miscellaneous,  68,8462.,  or  '77 per  cent — 
total  public  works,  7,148,7362.,  or  93 '22  per  cent.  ;  other  public  services, 
619,6912.,  or  6*78  percent — total,  7,668,8272.,  or  100  percent.  ;  balance  of 
loans,  raised  chiefly  for  Temporary  Treasuiy  Bills,  816,8872. 

The  total  local  revenue,  exclusive  of  all  grants  from  the  Government,  for 
1896  was  172,2672.,  and  the  expenditure  164,6772.  Local  debt,  1897, 690,4622. 

Defence. 

The  volunteer  defence  force  of  the  colony  numbers  some  1,779  officers  and 
men,  and  is  composed  of  two  rifle  regiments,  engineers,  artilleiy,  cadets 
corps,  and  auxiliary  force,  all  under  jurisdiction  of  commandants  stationed 
at  Hobart  and  Launceston.  Included  in  the  above  is  a  small  permanent 
force,  stationed  at  Hobart,  of  18  men  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  barracks  and 
batteries  in  order,  and  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  larger  force. 

There  are  four  batteries  on  the  river  Derwent,  and  one  on  the  Tamar ;  and 
the  Colony  possesses  one  torpedo  boat  and  some  small  craft 

Prodnotion  and  Indnstry. 

The  total  area  of  the  colony  is  16,778,000  acres,  including  1,206,600 
acres  islands  and  lakes,  unalienated  land,  principally  heavily  timbered  or 
mineral-bearing^  10,860,426  acres.  In  1891  19,408  persons  were  directly 
engaged  in  agriculture.  In  1897  there  were  242,241  acres  under  crop,  and 
226,096  aci-es  under  permanent  artificiallv  sown  gi'asses.  Of  the  total  area, 
4,768,901  acres  have  been  sold  or  granted  to  settlers  by  the  Crown  up  to  the 
end  of  1897  ;  while  888,576  acres  have  been-  leased  as  sheep  runs.  Tlie  total 
area  under  crops  in  1897-98  was  242,241  acres ;  under  srasaes,  242,241  acres  ; 
fallow,  81,199  ;  11,696  acres  were  devoted  to  horticiuture.  The  following 
table  shows  the  acreage  and  produce  of  the  chief  crops  for  five  years : — 


- 

1894 

1805 

1896 

1897      1        1898 

Wheat,  acres       . 

65,312 

52,028 

64,662 

74,616       86,906 

„      bushels  . 

888,771 

872,000 

1,164,855 

1,286,330  1,6^8,841 

„      bushels  per  acre 

15  07 

16*76 

18*01 

17*84   1     19.42 

Oats,  acres . 

83,766 

84,885 

82,699 

44,768        88,166 

„     bushels 

87,720 

927.875 

906,984 

971,996  1,102,286 

„    bushels  per  acio  . 

24*81 

26*98 

27-74 

21-79        28 '88 

Potatoes,  acres 

19,068 

28,416 

•  19,247 

21,651        22,357 

tons 

76,769 

90,810 

81,428 

72,24l|       49,124 

,,        tons  pel  acie. 

4  02 

3-87 

4-23 

8*38    1       219 

Hay,  acres  . 

47,600 

61,378 

64,748 

47,798 

67,828 

„     tons   . 

64,889 

90,810 

62,845 

44,844 

78,849 

„     tons  per  acre 

115 

8-87 

1*14 

92 

1*86 

Under  the  head  of  horticulture  642  acres  were  sown  with  hops  in  1897, 
yielding  774,514  lbs.  of  hops.  The  yield  bf  apples  was  slightly  below  the 
average.  Fruit  culture  is  of  great  importance  ;  luge  quantities  of  fruit  are 
exported.  Digitized  by  ^^uuyic 
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There  were,  in  the  colony  29,898  horses,  167,486  head  of  cattle,  1,688,611 
sheep  imd  lambe,  and  43,620  pigs,  on  March  1,  1898. 

The  soil  of  the  colony  is  rich  in  iron  ore,  tin,  oopper,  and  galena,  and  there 
ace  large  beds  of  coaL  The  total  number  of  gold-mining  leases  in  force  at 
the  end  of  1897  was  486  ;  of  tin-mining  leases,  206  ;  coid,  22  ;  silver,  441, 
copper,  64.  Gold  to  the  value  of  280,282Z.  was  exported  in  1897,  and  silver  to 
the  value  of  216,893/.  Owing  to  cessation  of  alluvial  working,  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  m  gold -mining  has  decreased  from  2,060  In 
1879  to  1,461  in  1896.  The  total  number  of  men  employed  in  silver  mining 
in  1897  was  903,  output  17,627  tons,  valued  at  197,2262.  The  total  value  of 
tiB  exports  in  1897  was  160,5862.  The  total  value  of  the  tin  exported  up 
to  the  end  of  1897  was  6,538,1402.  The  total  number  of  men  employed  in 
coal-mining  in  1897  was  133,  output  42,680  tons,  valued  at  16,9282.  Copper 
ore  and  pyrites  to  the  value  of  817,4372.  was  exported  in  1897. 


Commerce. 

There  are  heavy  customs  duties,  those  levied  in  1897  amount- 
ing  to  351,849/.,  or  25*64  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  imports. 
The  total  imports  and  exports  of  Tasmania,  including  bullion 
and  specie,  were  as  follows  in  each  of  the  last  five  years : — 


- 

1808 

18M 

1895 

1896         1         1897 

Total  imports 
Total  exports 

1,057,683 
1,362,184 

979,676 
1,489,041 

4 
1,094,457 
1,373,063 

4                      £ 
1,192,410     1,867,608 
1,473,429     1,744,461 

In  1897  the  imports  subject  to  duty  amounted  to  1,164,7342.,  and  the 
imports  duty-free  to  218,8762. 

The  exports  are  chiefly  wool,  gold,  silver,  tin,  timber,  fruit 
and  jam,  hops,  grain,  hides  and  skins,  bark.  The  following  are 
the  values  of  the  more  important  of  these  for  five  years: — 


Year        Wool 

Gold 

Silver 

and 

Silver  Ore 

Tin 

Timber  and 
Bark 

1      Fruit, 
Hopa       Oreenaiid 
Preserred 

1803        296,442 

1894  263,422 

1895  202,841 

1896  290,971 

131,104 
212,929 
218,308 
232,180 

£ 
153,852 
217,844 
227,916 
222,948 

4 
266,156 
202,454 
167,764 
150,088 

£ 
67,266 
62,386 
66,125 
61,426 

£       1          £ 
13,948     ,      122,188 
22,216    1      202,465 
18,210    1      161,464 
21,666          169,706 
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Oonntxy 

Imports  firdm 

Exports  to 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1895 

1806 

189T 

J 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

United  Kingdom .       . 

815,172 

879,980 

897,510 

202,870 

178,867 

274,497 

yiotorift 

580,948 

578,811 

612.980 

620,416 

671,816 

807,488 

X«w  South  WalM 

178,815 

187,788 

197,667 

506,472 

*^!i? 

588,278 

Other  British  colonies. 

11,57© 

88,646 

125,522 

41,517 

*!'!n 

68,881 

Foreign  eoontries 

Tot»l    .       .       . 

7,748 

18,285 

88,929 

1.788 

8,678 

10.927 

1,0H«T 

1,192,410 

1,867,608 

1,878,068 

1,496,576  jl,T44,46l 

The  recorded  Tslnes  are  determined  by  the  invoices  snd  declftrstions ;  the  qosntities  are 
Mcert&lned  Orom  invotoe«,  weights  being  checked  by  the  customs  oOdsls.  It  is  dIA- 
onit  to  arrive  at  the  value  of  the  import  trade  in  respect  of  any  particular  country,  the 
custom  being  to  refer  all  imports,  whether  transhipments  or  re-exports,  to  the  last  port  of 
clearance.  Owing  to  the  increaaing  Csciiitles  offered  by  steam  oommunicatioQ,  direct  trade 
with  Tasmania  is  (klling  off  in  flavour  of  Indirect  trade  principally  through  Victoria,  which 
ttom  its  geographical  position  is  the  nearest  port  of  Junction  with  the  great  oceanic  lines  of 
steamers  with  Burope.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  true  extent  of  Inter-colonial  trade  in  itsdf 
does  not  greatly  exceed  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  the  balance  being  principally  trade  with 
England. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Tasmania 
and  of  the  exports  of  British  prodaoe  to  Tasmania  direct,  for  six  yMAf  was 
as  follows,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns : — 


- 

189S 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

Imports  from  Tasmania  . 
Exports  of  British  pro- 
duce .... 

£ 
395,856 

478,069 

1      £ 
258,099 

828,812 

£ 
846,776 

305,529 

274,441 
888,489 

815^978 
428,784 

289,869 
412,284 

The  staple  article  of  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  fh>m  Tasmania  is 
wool.  The  value  was  185,9092.  in  1898,  194,170Z.  in  1894,  168,8862.  in  1895, 
215,4622.  in  1896,  181,1842.  in  1897.  In  1897  fruit  was  imported  to  thsTalue 
of  74,9172.  The  principal  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Tasmania  are  appanl 
and  haberdashery,  of  the  value  of  71,8742.  in  1897  ;  iron,  wrought  and  un- 
wrought,  87,6622.,*  cottons,  65,0652.;  woollens,  40,8682. 

Shipping  and  Havigation. 

The  registered  shipping  in  1897  consisted  of  155  sailing  vessels  of  8,840 
tons,  and  44  steamers  of  6,036  tons  ;  total,  199  vessels  of  14,876  tons.  In 
1897  699  vessels  of  542,049  tons  entered  (38  of  116,719  tons  belonging  to 
the  United  Kingdom),  and  717  of  542,119  tons  (86  of  115,190  tons  belong, 
ing  to  the  United  Kingdom)  cleared  Tasmanian  ports.  Of  the  former  250  of 
822,046  tons  entered,  and  of  the  latter  285  of  826,277  tons  cleared  Hobart ; 
the  remainder  falling  to  Launceston  and  sub-ports. 

Internal  Conimnnioations. 

At  the  end  of  1897  there  were  open  for  traffic  495  miles  of  railwav  com* 
pleted,  consisting  of  a  main  line  connecting  the  two  principal  ports,  Hobart 
and  Launceston,  and  a  line  connecting  Launceston  and  Ulverstone,  and  othe? 
inland  branch  lines. 

Tasmania  has  a  telemph  system,  belonging  to  the  Government,  through 
all  the  settled  parts  of  the  colony.  At  the  end  of  1897  the  number  of  miles 
of  line  in  operation  was  1,884,  and  3,313  and  427  cable  miles  of  wire;  tha 
number  of  s^tfons  {25.     The  nmpb^r  of  telegraphic  messages  sent  waii 
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829,710  in  the  year  1897.  The  submarine  cable  to  the  AoatraliaA  continent 
carried  1 15,270  messages  in  1897.  There  are  also  570  miles  of  telephone  wire, 
with  exchanges  at  New  Norfolk,  Hobart,  Launceston,  and  Zeehan.  The  revenue 
of  the  GoYemment  telegraph  and  telephone  system  was  19,808/.  in  1897. 

The  number  of  letters  carried  by  the  Post  Office  in  the  year  1897  was 
7,906,506  ;  of  packets,  2,278,082  ;  of  newspapers,  5,095,792  ;  and  post-cards, 
257,878.  The  Post  Office  revenue  in  1897  was  58,099/.,  and  the  expenditure 
of  Post  and  Telegraph  Departments  was  in  1896,  65,268/.  There  were  886 
post-offices  in  1897,  709  officers,  2,718  miles  of  post  roads,  and  1,272,545 
miles  travelled. 

Agent-Oen&ralin London.— Hon.  Sir  P.  0.  Fysh,  K.C.M.G. 

Chief  C/w*.— Herbert  W.  Ely. 

Books  of  Beference. 

Annual  Statistical  Register  and  Blue  Book. 
Censas  of  Tasmania,  1891.    Hobart,  189i. 
Crown  Lands  Qoide. 

Fnton  (James),  Histonr  of  Tasmania.    Hobart,  1884. 
•foJbis<<m(B.  M.),  Handbook  of  Tismania.    AnnoaL    Hobart 

JmH  (T.  C.),  Tasmaniana :  a  Description  of  the  Island  and  its  ResouroM.  Launceston, 
1879. 

Ltopd  (Geo.  Thomas),  Thirty-three  Tears  in  Tasmania  and  Victoria.    8.    London,  1868. 
Bm$deu  (O.  W.X  The  HUtmj  of  AnstraUa.    8  roU.    London,  1888. 
Tasmania  and  its  Mineral  Wealth.    Melbonme,  1898. 
Progress  of  the  Mineral  Industry  of  Tasmania. 


VICTOEIA, 
Conititation  and  OoTemment. 

The  Constitutdon  of  Victoria  was  established  by  an  Act  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  colony  in  1854,  to  which  the  assent  of 
the  Crown  was  given,  in  pursuance  of  the  power  granted  by  the  Act 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  18  <k  1 9  Vict.  cap.  55.  The  legislative 
authority  is  vested  in  a  Parliament  of  two  Chambers :  the  Legisla- 
tive Council,  composed  of  forty-eight  members,  and  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  composed  of  ninety-five  members.  Members  of 
the  former  must  be  in  possession  of  an  estate  of  the  annual  value 
of  100/. ;  and  electors  must  be  in  the  possession  or  oocupancy  of 
property  of  the  rateable  value  of  10/.  per  annum  if  derived  from 
freehold,  or  of  25/.  if  derived  from  leasehold  or  the  occupation  of 
rented  property.  No  electoral  property  qualification  is  required 
for  graduates  of  British  universities,  matriculated  students  of  the 
Melbourne  University,  ministers  of  religion  of  any  denomination, 
certificated  schoolmaster8,lawyer8,medical  practitioners,  and  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy  not  in  active  service.  About  one-third  of  the 
membersof  the  Legislative  Council  must  retire  every  two  years.  The 
members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  require  no  property  qualifi- 
cation, and  are  elected  by  universal  manhood  suffrage,  for  the 
term  of  three  years.  Clergymen  of  any  religious  denomination 
are  not  allowed  to  hold  seats  in  either  the  Legislative  Council  or 
the  Legislative  Assembly.  Digged  by  ^uu^ ic 
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Members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  are  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement for  expenses  at  the  rate  of  300/.  per  annum,  and 
members  of  both  Houses  have  free  passes  over  aU  the  railways. 

In  1898  the  number  of  electors  on  the  roll  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  was  130,545 ;  the  number  of  electors  on  the  roll  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  was  252,560.  Of  the  former  all  but 
1,020,  and  of  the  latter  all  but  46,672,  are  ratepayers. 

Governor. — Kight  Hon.Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B.  Appointed  1895. 

The  Governor's  Salary  is  7,000/.  per  annum. 

The  Governor  is  likewise  commander-in-chief  of  the  colonial  troops.  In 
the  exercise  of  the  executive  he  in  assisted  by  a  Cabinet  of  responsible  ministers, 
composed  as  follows  : — 

Premier  and  Treasurer. — The  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Turner,  K.C.M.G., 
M.L.A. 

Chi^  Secretary  and  Minister  qf  Public  Instruction,— -Hqvl.  A.  J.  Peacock, 
M.L.A. 

Attomey-OenenU. — Hon.  Isaac  Isaacs,  M.L.  A 
Solicitor-Oeneral—Uon,  Sir  Henry  GuiMert,  K.C.M.G.,  M.Ii.C. 
Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Customs,  President  qf  the  Board  qf  Land  and 
Works  and  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  and  Survey. — Hon.  R.  W.  Best 
M.I..A. 

Postmaster-Oeneral— Hon,  J.  G.  Duffy,  M.L.A. 
Minister  of  Drfence.—Hon,  W.  McCulloeh,  M.LA. 
Minister  of  Mines  arid  Water  Supply, — Hon.  H.  Foster,  M.LA. 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commissioner  qf  Public  Works,— Hon,  J.  W. 
Tavemer,  M.LA. 

Minister  of  Railways  and  Minister  of  ffeaWi.— Ron.  H.  R.  Williafns, 
M.LA. 

Portfolio  witfumt  Office.— Hon.  S.  WiUiamsm,  M.LC. 
Under  the  O)nstitation  Act  15,600/.  was  set  apart  for  salaries  of  ministen, 
but  owing  to  retrenchment  the  amount  has  been  reduced  to  10,400/. — the 
Premier  receiving  1,400/.  and  the  other  ministers  1,000/.  each.  At  least  four 
of  the  ministers  must  be  members  of  either  the  Legislative  Council  or  the 
Assembly,  but  not  more  than  eight  may  at  any  one  time  be  members  of 
the  Assembly. 

Local  Governmbnt. 
For  purposes  of  local  administration  the  colony  is  divided  into  urban  and 
rural  municipalities.  The  former,  called  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs,  ought 
not  to  be  of  a  greater  area  than  nine  square  miles,  and  in  being  constituted 
must  contain  at  least  300  householders.  The  latter,  called  shires,  are  portions 
of  country,  of  undefined  extent,  containing  rateable  property  capable  of 
yielding  a  revenue  of  500/.  In  1896  there  were  58  urban  and  150  rural  muni- 
cipalities, all  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  whole  area  of  the  colony  being 
included  within  their  limits.  Every  ratepayer  has  one  or  more  votes, 
according  to  the  amount  of  his  rates. 

Area  and  Population. 
The  colony,  first  settled  in  1835,  fonned  for  a  time  a  portion 
of  New  South  Wales,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Port  Phillip  dis- 
trict.    It  was  erected  in  1861--by  ImperiaJti4^|vP65*^?^ament^ 
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13  &  14  Vict.  cap.  59 — ^into  a  separate  colony,  and  called  Victoria. 
The  colony  has  an  area  of  STfSS^  square  miles,  or  56,245,760 
acres,  ahout  ^  part  of  the  whole  area  of  Australia.  The  colony 
is  divided  into  37  counties,  varying  in  area  from  920  to  5,933 
square  miles. 

The  growth  of  the  population,  as  shown  by  the  censuses  of 
successive  periods,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table: — 


Annual  rate 

Date  of  Bnnmention 

Males 

remalet 

ToUl 

of  Increase 
per  cent 

NoTember  8,  1836    . 

186 

38 

224 

«_ 

March  2,  1846 . 

20,184 

12,695 

32,879 

1457-81 

March  29,  1867 

264,334 

146,482 

410,766 

104-50 

April?,  1861   . 

328,651 

211,671 

540,322 

7-88 

April  a,  1871   .       '. 

401,050 

830,478 

731,528 

3-54 

April  3,  1881   ; 

452,088 

410,263 

862,346 

1-79 

April  5,  1891   . 

598,414 

541,991 

1,140,405 

3-22 

The  average  density  of  the  population  is  about  13  persons  to  the  square 
mOe,  or  one  person  to  every  50  acres. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  population  of  Victoria, 
according  to  the  census  taken  on  April  5,  1891  :-- 


Population,  exclusive  of  Chinese  and 

aborigines 

Chinese 

Aborigines .  .... 

Totol        .... 


Males 


589,817 

8,772 

825 


598,414 


Females 


541,146 
605 
240 


541,991 


Total 


1,130,463 

9,877 

565 


1,140,405 


The  estimated  population  on  June  30,  1898,  was  1,169,434. 

During  the  decade  ended  with  1891  there  was  a  large  decrease  in  the 
number  of  the  Chinese  and  aborigines. 

At  the  date  of  the  census  of  1891,  97  per  cent,  of  the  population  were 
British  subjects  by  birth ;  native  Victorians  numbered  713,585,  or  63  percent, 
of  the  population ;  natives  of  the  other  Australasian  colonies,  79,719 ;  of 
England  and  Wales,  162,907  ;  of  Ireland,  85,307.;  of  Scotland,  50,667. 

Of  the  total  population  (exclusive  of  Chinese  and  aborigines)  in  1891, 
there  were  493,977  bread-winners  and  629,800  dependants,  while  6,686  were 
not  accounted  for.  Of  the  bread-winners  there  were — ^professional,  29,631 ; 
domestic,  56,980;  commercial,  98,472;  industrial,  167,127;  primary  pro- 
ducers, 123,996  (including  agricultural,  82,482 ;  pastoral,  15,296 ;  mining, 
22,464) ;  indefinite,  17,771. 

About  five-ninUis  of  the  total  population  of  Victoria  live  in  towns.  At 
the  end  of  1897  it  was  estimated  that  the  town  population  numbered 
655,780,  out  of  a  total  population  of  1,176,248. 

Ineludve  of  the  suburbs  the  estimated  populations  in  1897  of  the  principal 
towns  were  as  follow :— Melbourne,  458,610,  or  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  popiUa- 
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tionof  the  colony ;  Ballarat,  46,137  ;  Bendigo  (Sandhurst),  43,075  ;  Geelong, 
24,807;  Warrnambool,  6,600 ;  Castlemaine,  6,982,  and  Stawell,  6,556. 

The  following  are  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  the  colony  for  five 
years: — i 


Year 

Total 
Births 

Illegitimate 

DeaUw 

Marriage.   ,   8"^^^' 

1893 
;  1894 
1  1895 
1             1896 

1897 

36,652 
34,258 
33,706 
82,178 
31,310 

1,997 
1,886 
1,795 
1,812 
1,696 

16,508 
15,430 
15,636 
15,174 
15,126 

7,004      '     20.044 
7,033           18,828 
7,146           18,070 
7,625           17,004 
7,568           16,184 

In  the  37  years  from  1838  to  the  end  of  1874,  more  than  167,000  immi- 
grants received  assistance  from  the  public  funds  for  defraying  their  passage  to 
the  colony ;  but  since  1874  State-assisted  immigration  has  ceased.  Is  o  account 
is  taken  of  migration  overland  across  the  borders,  but  the  recorded  immigration 
into  and  emigration  from  the  colony  of  Victoria  by  sea  were  as  follow  in  each 
of  the  last  five  years  : — 


Tear 

Immigration  (by  sea) 

Emigration  (by  sea) 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

74,047 
84,261 
81,199 
84,872 
90,847 

80,460 
90,110 
88,886 
99,419 
97,301 

Of  the  immigrants  in  1897,  63,123  were  males  and  27,724  were  females  ; 
and  of  the  emigrants  64,706  were  males  and  32,595  females.  In  the  last 
fi?e  years  there  was  an  excess  of  emigrants  over  immigrants,  amounting  to 
6,413  in  1893,  5,849  in  1894,  7,687  in  1895,  14,547  in  1896,  and  6,454  in  1897, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  departures  to  the  gold  fields  of  Western  Australia.  ' 

Eeligion. 

There  i^  no  State  Church  in  Victoria,  and  no  State  assistance  has  been 
given  to  religion  since  1875.  Prior  to  that  period  a  sum  of  50,000^.  had  been 
set  apart  annually  out  of  the  general  revenue  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Ohristian  religion  in  Victoria,  and  this  amount  had  been  distributed  propor- 
tionately amongst  the  various  denominations.  At  the  date  of  the  census  of 
1891  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  Protestants,  22  per  cent  were 
Roman  Catholics,  and  a  half  per  cent,  were  Jews.  .  The  following  were  the 
enumerated  numbers  of  each  of  the  principal  divisions  in  1891 : — Episcopalians, 
417,182  ;  Presbyterians,  167,027 ;  Methodists,  158,040  ;  other  Protestants, 
94,608  ;  Roman  Catholics,  248,591 ;  Jews,  6,459  ;  Buddhists,  Confucians,  &c., 
6,746  ;  others  (including  unspecified),  41,752 

Instruotion. 

Educational  establishments  in  Victoria  are  of  four  kinds,  viz.,  the 
University  with  its  three  affiliated  colleges,  State  schools  (primary),  technical 
schools  or  colleges,  and  private  schools.  The  Melbourne  University  was 
established  under  a  special  Act  of  the  Victorian  Legislature,  and  the  build- 
ing was  op3nod  on  October  3,  1855.  The  Institution  at  present  receives,  by 
way  ofendo  vment,  12  250^.  out  of  the  general  revenue.  It  is  both  an  ex- 
amining and  a  teaching  body,  and  in  1859  received  a  royal  charter  empowering 


it  to  grant  decrees  in  lul  Facultiee  except  Divinity. 
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AffiUated  to  the  Univermty  are  three  collaKea— Trinity,  Ormond,  and 
Queen's— in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  Presbyterian,  and 
Wesleyan  Churches  respectively.  The  School  of  Mines  at  Bsllarat  is  also 
affiliated  to  the  UniTersity.  From  the  opening  of  the  University 
to  the  end  of  1896,  4,040  students  matriculated,  and  2,066  direct  degrees 
were  conferred.  In  1896  the  students  who  matrictdated  numbered  129, 
the  direct  graduates  numbered  122,  and  there  were  668  students  attending 
lectures. 

Public  instruction  it  strictly  secular;  it  is  compulsory  for  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  13,  and  free  for  the  subjects  comprised  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  instruction.  In  1897  there  were  1,877  State  schools, 
with  4,617  teachers,  a  total  enrolment  of  288,808  scholars,  and  avenige 
attendance  140,593,  or  about  59  per  cent,  of  the  numbers  on  the  roU. 
Practicaliy  all  the  children  of  school  age  living  in  the  colony  are  being  edu 
cated,  and  about  85  per  cent,  of  them  at  state  schools.  Amongst  persons  aged 
15  years  and  upwards  at  the  census  of  1891,  95)  per  cent,  were  able  to  read 
and  write,  and  only  21  per  cent  were  entirely  illiterate.  In  1896-97  the  total 
cost  of  public  (primary)  instruction,  exclusive  of  expenditure  on  buildings, 
was  581,816^ --all  [taid  by  the  State.  Althougn  the  education  given 
by  the  State  is  strictly  primary,  8  exhibitions  and  127  scholarsnips, 
were  awarded  by  the  leadine  private  colleges  to  the  ablest  scholars  to 
enable  them  to  complete  their  education  at  the  University,  and  at 
the  private  grammar  schools,  respectively.  Secondary  education  is  entirely 
under  the  control  either  of  private  persons  or  proprietary  bodies,  usually 
connected  with  some  reli^ous  denomination.  There  were  in  1896-97 
930  private  schools  in  Victoria,  with  2,357  teachers,  and  attended  by 
42,044  scholars.  These  numbers  include  220  schools,  786  teachers,  and 
28,562  scholars  in  connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic  denomination,  the 
members  of  which  do  not  as  a  rule  avail  themselves  of  the  free  education 
afforded  by  the  SUte. 

The  other  educational  establishments  embrace  18  technical  schools  under 
the  control  of  the  Education  Department,  viz.,  3  working  men's  colleges,  5 
schools  of  arts,  and  10  schools  of  mines.  There  were  also  in  agricultural 
and  a  horticultural  college,  whilst  a  viticultural  college  will  be  opned 
soon.  In  1896  there  were  107  teachers  attached  to  the  technical  schools, 
irrespective  of  agricultural  colleges,  and  the  gross  enrolment  of  pupils  was 
8,049. 

The  public  library  of  Melbourne  has  about  446,578  volumes,  pamphlets, 
and  parts.  The  leading  towns  have  either  a  public  library  or  a  mechanics' 
institute.  On  Jan.  1,  1897,  they  numbered  434.  The  total  number  of 
volumes  in  the  libraries,  exclusive  of  Melbourne,  was  about  638,292. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court  with  a  Chief  Justice  and  five  puisne  judges. 
There  are  courts  or  general  and  pettv  sessions,  county  courts,  courts  of  insol- 
vency, courts  of  mines,  and  courts  of  licensing.  The  following  are  the  criminal 
statistics  for  five  years : — 


- 

1803 

1894 

24,846 

16,440 

656 

485 

1806 

1806 

1807 

Taken  into  custody . 
Summarily  convicted 
Committed  for  trial . 
Sentenced 

28,628 

18,408 

850 

587 

28,139 

15,138 

675 

408 

22,787 

14,759 

675 

424 

20,111 

18,078 

510 

882 
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There  are  10  prisons  in  Victoria,  besides  police  ffaols.     At  the  end  of  1896 
there  were  confined  in  these  prisons  1,052  males  and  172  females. 

Finanoe* 
The  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  in  each  of 
the  last  five  years  ended  June  30  were — the  figures  for  the  last 
year  being  only  approximate: — 


Tewr  ended  June  80— 

Revenue 

Bxpenditure 

1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 

6,716,814 
6,712,162 
6,468,682 
6,630,217 
6,886,664 

7,810,246 
6,760,489 
6,640,182 
6,668,982 
6,701,100 

The  following  table  shows  the  actual  amounts  of  revenue  and 
expenditure  under  the  principal  heads  during  1896-97  : — 


Heads  of  Revenne 

Amount 

Heads  of  Expenditure 

Amount 

Taxation : — 

£ 

£ 

Customs,  duties,  &c.    . 

1,759,880 

Interest  and  expense! 

3 

Excise 

294,746 

of  debt    . 

1,892,092 

Land  tax    . 

115.524 

Railways  (working  ex 

Duties  on    estates    of 

penses)    . 
Other  public  works 

1,476,696 

deceased  persons      • 

86,906 

251,652 

Duty  on  bank  notes    . 

19,128 

Post  and  telegraphs 

580,607 

Stamp  duty 

153,500 

Crown  lands,  &c. 

135,928 

Business  licences 

17,099 

Public        instruction 

Tonnage,  dues,  &c. 

19,603 

science,  &c.      . 

668,357 

Income  Tax 

179,301 

Charitable  institutions 

&c 

263,723 
156,137 
299,236 

Total  taxation    . 

2,645,187 

Judicial  and  l^;al 
Police  and  gaols  . 

Railways     . 

2,597,255 

Customs,  harbours,  &c 

98,211 

Post  and  telegraphs     . 

522,741 

Mining       . 

53,316 

Crown  lands 

413,551 

Defences     . 

181,649 

Other  sources 

451,483 

Other  expenditure 

616,629 

Total. 

6,630,217  1 

Total. 

6,568,932 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1898-99  was  6,907,439/.,  and  expenditure 
6,873,629/. 

The  amount  raised  by  taxation,  as  shown  in  the  last  table,  viz,  2,646,1871. 
was  equivalent  to  a  nroportion  of  2/.  65.  Od.  per  head  of  popidation. 

Victoria  has  a  debt,  incurred  in  the  construction  of  public  works,  which 
amounted,  on  June  80, 1898,  to  47,068,088/.  (exclusive  of  short  dated  lYetsury 
Bonds  600,000/.)  On  June  30,  1897,  it  was  46,929,321/.  (ezdusiye  of  tem- 
porary treasury  bills).  Of  this  sum,  36,700,944/.  was  borrowed  for  the 
construction  of  railways,  7,321,850/.  for  waterworks,  1,105,667/.  for  State 
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school  buildings,  and  1,800,970^  for  other  public  works.  The  nominal  rate 
of  interest  on  the  pnblio  debt  varies  from  8}  to  4)  per  cent.,  and  averages 
S'88percent. 

The  net  local  ordinary  reyenne  and  expenditure  (Mnnicipalities,  Harbour 
Trust,  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  Fire  Brigade  Boards)  for  1896  were 
respectively  1,485,455/.  and  1,507,991  J.  The  net  local  debt  (ezdosive  of 
amounts  borrowed  first  by  Government)  amounted  to  about  8,761,499/. 

The  estimated  total  value  of  the  rateable  property  of  the  colony  in  1896 
amounted  to  about  168,427,700/.,  and  the  annual  value  was  10,893,000/. 

Defence. 

The  land  forces  of  Victoria  at  the  end  of  1897  comprised  an  establishment 
of  4,969  men  of  all  arms,  of  whom  879  were  permanent,  and  2,940  formed 
the  miHtia,  the  remainder  being  volunteers.  The  naval  force  consists  of  a 
permanent  force  of  158,  and  the  Naval  Brigade,  of  152  officers  and  men. 

The  Naval  flotilla  of  the  colony  consists  of  the  coast-defence  ironclad 
Cerberus,  and  two  first-class  and  three  second-class  torpedo  boats.  Victoria 
is  a  considerable  contributor  to  the  support  of  the  Australian  auxiliary  ships. 
(See  poet  under  ''Australian  Defence.' ) 

Production  and  Industry. 
I.  Agriculturb. 

Of  the  total  area  of  Victoria  about  23,090,664  acres  are  either  alienated  or 
in  process  of  alienation.      Of    the    remainder  about  8,300,000  acres  are  at 

J>resent  suitable  for  agriculture  ;  15,700,000  acres  for  pastoral  purposes ;  State 
brests,  timber  and  water  reserves,  over  4,800,000  acres ;  auriferous  land, 
1,051,246  acres  ;  and  roads,  1,524,248. 

The  total  number  of  cultivated  holdings  in  1897-98  was  84,990. 
Tbe  foUowiujp  taUe  shows  the  areas  under  the  principal  crops  and  the 
produce  of  each  for  five  years  : 


Total 

Tears 

Area  Col. 
tivated 

Wheat 

Oati 

Barley 

Potatoes 

Hay 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000      1,000 

1,000  1  1.000 
Acres   Tons 

1,000  '  LOOO 
Acres  |  Tons 

Acres 

Acres 

Bnstaeli 

Acres 

Bushels 

Acres 

Boshels 

18M 

8,019 

1,«00 

15,256 

.219 

4,951 

49 

1,084 

41 

146 

412    ,    508 

1895 

2.980 

1,374 

11,446 

266 

5,638 

97 

i;596 

56 

m   ;  498    1    622  1 

1806 

2,686      1,419 

6,669 

256 

2,880 

78 

716 

44 

117 

464 

891 

1897 

8,098       1.581 

7,091 

419 

6,817 

62 

816 

44 

146 

417 

449 

1k08 

S.260 

1.667 

10.580 

294 

4.809 

37 

758 

44 

67 

580 

660 
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In  addition  to  these,  green  forage  and  permanent  artifidal  graasea  coTered 
about  188,425  acres,  vines  covered  about  27,700  acres,  and  gardens  and  orchards 
occupied  an  extent  of  about  44,800  acres  in  1897-98. 

At  the  census  of  1891,  there  were  in  the  colony  486,469  horses,  1,782,881 
head  of  cattle  (including  895,192  milch  cows),  12,692,843  sheep,  and  282,457 
pigs.     In  1896-97,  the  milch  cows  numbered  467,924. 

II.  Mining. 

The  subjoined  statement  nves,  from  official  returns,  the  estimated  quantities 
of  gold,  with  value,  obtained  in  Victoria  in  each  of  the  last  five  years : — 


Tears 

Number  of 
Ounces 

Approximate 
Value 

i     Yean 

Number  of 
Ounces 

Approximate 
Value 

1893 
1894 
1895 

671,126 
716,954 
740,086 

£ 
2,684,604 
2,867,816 
2,960,344 

1896 
1897 

806,067 
812,766 

8,220,848 
3,251,064 

The  total  quantity  of  gold  raised  from  1851  to  1897  is  estimated  at 
61,847,448  oz.,  of  an  aggregate  value  of  247,389,792Z.  The  estimated  number 
of  miners  at  work  on  the  gold-fields  at  the  end  of  1897  was  82,820. 

HI.  Manufactures. 

The  total  number  of  manufactories,  works,  kc.  in  March  1897,  was  2,855,  of 
which  about  1,748  used  steam  or  gas  engines,  with  an  aggregate  horse>i>ow6r  of 
38,756  ;  the  number  of  hands  emploved  was  50,754 ;  and  the  lands,  boildingik 
machinery,  and  plant  were  valued  at  12,837,400^.  The  manuBftcturea  are 
almost  entirely  for  home  consumption. 

Commerce. 

There  is  a  heavy  tariff  on  most  of  the  important  articles  of 
import,  the  total  customs  duties  collected  in  1897  amounting  to 
1,875,160/.  equal  to  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  <tf 
imports. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Victoria,  indud* 
ing  buUion  and  specie,  in  each  of  the  last  five  years,  was  : — 
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Covntey 

ISM 

1897 

Imports          BzporU 

ImporU 

Bxporta 

tiMnfrom         thereto 

iherttma 

tlMreto 

BtUish  C<mnirie$ ."' 

A                    £ 

£ 

£ 

United  Kingdom 

5,928,417  I  6,704,104 

6,004,798 

9,559,249 

AnstTslian  colonies    . 

6,265,987  1  5,856,086 

6,818,772 

4,969,120 

India        .... 

220,258        175,761 

282,090  i      825,261  | 

Ceylon      .... 

127,282          44,147 

148,080 

59,812 

Canada     .... 

19,628            — 

11,682 

424 

Other  British  poaeeesiona  . 
Total    .        .        . 

Foreign  Countries : — 

291,689        115,882 

885,841 

162,588 

12,848,051  jl2,895,870 

13,690,718 

15,076,449 

Belgium  .... 

186,492 

272,780 

142,915 

198,525 

France      .... 

166,082 

782,154 

142,924 

740,688 

Germany  .... 

469,797 

489,516 

646,589 

480,840 

Sweden  and  Norway . 

95,881 

899 

104,761 

2.186 

Java  and  Philippine  Islands 

154,164 

18,428 

157,616 

12,949 

China       .... 

88,647 

78 

48,446 

814 

United  States    . 

516,868 

288,764 

690,744 

185,844 

Othen      .... 
Total    .        .        . 
Allconntries     . 

84,060 

55,544 

129,775 

42,476 

1,706,786 

1,802,648 

1,868,769 

1,668,221 

14,554,887  14,198,518 

15,454,482 

16,789,670 

The  fc^owing  are  the  valaes^  of  the  principal  articles  imported 
and  exported  in  1897 : — 


Imports 

Artlelet 

Yftlne 

Wool 

Woollen   and  woollen 

piece  goods 
Cottons 
Sugar 
Tea     .... 

£ 
1,964,781 

604,895 
919,661 
785,717 
278.888 

Bzporte 


▲rtloles 


Value 


Gold  (indnsiye  of  specie) 
Wool. 
Livestock  . 
Leather,      leatherware, 
and  leathern  cloth  . 
Breadstnfls 


£ 
6,472,818 
8,999,818 
829,860 

870,495 
277.466 
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The  values  of  the  principal  articles  of  import  and  export  have 
been  as  follow  in  the  last  five  years  : — 


- 

1898 

1894 

— 

Imports 

£ 

& 

Coal        .        .        . 

418,484 

195,416                                                  17 

Cottons  . 

698,957 

879,803                                                  Jl 

Iron  and  steel . 

265,749^ 

282,063*                                                   J6 

Live  stock 

478,422 

432,580                                                    M 

Sugar  and  molasses  . 

619,830 

744,246                                                    17 

Timber    . 

154,061 

149,817                                                    )1 

Wool       . 

2,552,933 

2,517,437 

2,367,916 

2,270,496 

1,964,731 

Woollens 

445,652 

456,286 

496,920 

612,874 

604,895 

Exports 

Gold,  mostly  specie . 

2,851,179 

3,718,676 

3,750,737 

8,298,912 

6,472,818 

Wheat     . 

717,087 

660,718 

403,780 

91,606' 

226.957 

Live  stock 

272,221 

282,045 

294,886 

837,54r 

329,860 

Wool       .        .        . 

5,103,907 

4,742,522 

5,151,153 

4,959,404 

8.999,813 

1  Exclusive  of  rails,  wire,  Ao. 

The  quantity  of  wool  exported  in  1897  amounted  to  123,572,693 
lbs.,  valued  at  3,999,813/.,  of  which,  however,  little  more  than  half 
was  the  produce  of  Victoria. 

Of  the  total  imports  those  arriving  at  the  port  of  Melbourne  were  valued 
at  13,098,633^.,  and  of  the  exports  those  stiipped  from  Melbourne  wen 
valued  at  15,689,177^.  in  1897. 

The  commercisd  intercourse  of  Victoria  with  the  United  Kingdom  (ex- 
clusive of  gold)  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table,  according  to  the  '  Board  of 
Trade  Returns,'  for  each  of  the  last  five  years : — 


- 

1893 

£ 

6,078,997 

3,354,015 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

Imports  into 
U.K.  from 
Victoria 

Exports  of  Brit, 
produce  to 
Victoria       . 

6,559,144 
3,776,111 

7,236,248 
3,939,070 

£ 
5,429,189 

4,833,265 

£ 
5,590,662 

4,622,544 

The  value  of  goods  for  export  is  the  value  at  the  port  of  shipment,  as  declared  by  ezporten. 
The  recorded  quantities  are  those  declared  by  importers  and  exporters.  Those  of  imports 
are  nearly  all  checked  and  corrected  by  Cnstom  House  officers.  The  coontzy  of  orig^i,  or 
production,  of  imports  is  ascertained  from  the  declarations  of  importers.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  that  of  prime  origin,  but  the  *'  country  whence  the  goods  are  imported  "  is  that  where 
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The  staple  utioles  of  import  ini»  the  United  Kingdom  firom  Vietom  are 
wool  and  gold.  The  imports  ot  wool  into  Great  Britain  were  as  follows  in 
each  of  the  last  five  years : — 


Teais 

QnantitiM 

YaloA 

Te«ra 

gnantttles 

Value 

1893 
1894 
1895 

Lbf. 

93,429,673 

95,539,914 

111,193,444 

3,885,171 
2,803,192 
4,145,940 

1896 

1897 

Lbs. 
82,370,220 
84,456,615 

3,277,464 
3,154,930 

Among  the  minor  articles  of  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom from  Victoria  in  1897  weie  tallow,  223,987^.  ;  leather,  329,004/.  ;  pre- 
served and  frozen  meat,  82,200/. ;  fresh  mutton,  138,090/. ;  butter,  816,399/.; 
sheep  skins  and  furs,  145,735/.  ;  tin,  91,376/. 

The  British  exports  to  Victoria  embrace  nearly  all  articles  of  home 
mannfiwtore,  chief  among  them  iron,  wrought  and  un wrought,  586,808/.  ; 
carriages,  cycles,  frc,  157,438/.;  hardware  and  cutlery,  78,130/. ;  woollen  goods, 
521,880/, ;  apparel  and  haberdashery,  297,622/.  ;  cotton  goods,  869,505/.  ; 
machinery,  104,831/.;  paper,  181,252/.  ;  spirits,  139,828/.;  beer  and  ale, 
60,048/.,  in  1897. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  registered  shipping  in  1897  consisted  of  259  sailing  vessels  of  40,637 
tons,  and  149  steamers  of  55,737  tons,  total  408  vessels  of  96,874  tons. 

The  shipping  inwards  and  outwards  has  been  as  follows  for  five  years  :-> 


Year. 

Bntered 

Cleared 

Vessels 

Tons 

Vessels 

Tons 

1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

1,889 
2,083 
1,948 
1,882 
1,888 

2,009,187 
2,163,716 
2,181,539 
2,276,478 
2,437,190 

1,887 
2,045 
1,889 
1,900 
1,882 

2,020,551 
2,127,743 
2,167,147 
2,289,752 
2,428,182 

Of  the  vessels  entered  in  1897,  359  of  846,250  tons,  and  of  those  cleared 
857  of  848,547  tons  were  British ;  1,871  of  1,242,918  tons  entered,  and  1,870 
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on  nine  millions  baa  been  paid  from  time  to  time  out  of  the  consolidated 
reyenne  towards  meeting  deficiencies  in  the  working  of  the  railways  (after 

rayment  of  interest).  The  number  of  passengers  conveyed  in  the  yeer 
896-97  was  42,268,688,  and  the  weight  of  goods  and  live  stock  carried  was 
2,388,445  tons.  The  train  mileage  m  1896-97  was  9,228,687  miles.  The 
proportions  of  receipts  from  passengers  and  goods  traffic  to  the  total  receipts 
were  51  and  49  per  cent  respectively. 

There  were  1,572  post-offices  on  December  31,  1897.  The  total  postal 
revenue,  including  the  receipts  from  telegraphs,  telephones,  kc,  was  ap- 
proximately 529,7542.  in  the  year  1897,  and  the  expenditure  was  494,2572. 

There  were  about  6,947  miles  of  telegraph  lines  (including  railway  tele- 
graphs), comprising  14,374  miles  of  wire,  open  at  the  end  of  1897.  The 
number  of  telegrams  despatched  in  the  year  1897  was  about  1,821,634.  The 
revenue  from  telegraphs  was  99,1942.  in  the  year  1897.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  1897  there  were  778  telegraph  stations. 

The  telephone  system  (exclusive  of  railway  telephones)  included  617  milea 
of  poles,  165  miles  of  aerial  cable,  and  10  miles  of  underground  caUe,  the 
whole  containing  10,541  miles  of  wire ;  whilst  the  number  of  subscribers  at 
the  end  of  1897  was  3,088. 

Honey  and  Credit 

A  branch  of  the  Royal  Mint  was  opened  at  Melbourne  on  June  12,  1872. 
Up  to  Dec.  31,  1897,  19,378,380  oz.  of  gold,  valued  at  77,062,8802.,  was 
received  at  the  mint,  and  gold  coin  and  bullion  issued  of  the  value  of 
77,054,7962.     No  silver  or  bronze  coin  is  struck  at  the  Melbourne  Mint. 

In  1897  the  Savings  Bank  of  Victoria  (with  which  have  recently  been 
amalgamated  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks)  had  over  400  branches  in  the 
colony.  At  tiio  end  of  the  year  there  were  331,602  depositors,  with  a  total 
balance  of  7,944,7932.  By  recent  legislation,  a  special  branch  of  the  Savings' 
Bank,  called  the  ''Advances  Department,*'  has  been  created  for  the  purpose 
of  making  advances  to  farmers  at  a  low  rate  (4^  per  cent)  of  interest,  re- 
payable by  instalments  extending  over  a  term  not  exceeding  31^  years,  llie 
requisite  funds  are  raised  by  the  issue  of  bonds,  taken  up  either  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Savings  Banks  or  bv  the  general  public,  and  repayaUe  by 
half-yearly  drawings.    The  amount  advanced  during  1897  was  365,0002. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  1897  Victoria  had  11  banks  of  issue,  with  about 
420  brandies  and  agencies,  with  notes  in  circulation,  956,6652.,  deposits 
29,165,3132.,  the  total  liabilities  being  31,650,6312.  ;  gold  and  silver,  coined 
and  in  bars,  7,858,7532.  ;  landed  property,  1,985,1502.  ;  advances,  &c., 
35,576,9472.  ;  total  assets,  45,560,4812.     Total  paid-up  capital,  17,404,5232. 

Agent'Oeneral  for  Victoria  in  Great  Britain. — Lieut. -Qoneral  the  Hon. 
Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  R.E.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  CLE. 

Secretary  (Acting). — S.  B.  H.  Rodgerson. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Annual  SUUstical  Register  and  Blue  Book. 

ReportonCensQsof  victoria,  1891.    By  H.  R  Hayter,  C.M.Q.    Fol.    Melbourne,  issa. 
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JTiirray  (A.  8  ),  Twelve  Hundred  Miles  on  the  Rivi  r  M  urray.    London,  1898. 

Riudvi(Q.  W.),  The  Discovery,  Survey,  and  SetUenent  of  Port  PhilUp.  8.  London,  1872. 

8miih  (R.  BA  The  Aborigines  of  Victoria.    2  voU.    8.     London 

Wettf^rth  (Wm.),  The  Colony  of  Victoria :  its  History,  Commerce,  and  Oold-mining ;  it* 
Social  and  Polltica]  Institutions.    8.    London,  1864. 


WE8TBEN  AUSTBALIA. 
Constitiition  and  Oovemment. 

Western  Australia  wss  the  last  of  tke  colonies  on  the  continent  to  obtain 
responsible  government  In  1890  the  administration,  which  had  before  been 
Tested  in  the  Governor,  assisted  by  a  Legisktiye  Council,  partly  nominated 
and  partly  elective,  was  vested  in  the  Governor,  a  Legislative  Council,  and  a 
Legislative  Assembly.  The  Legislative  Council  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
nominated  by  the  Governor,  but  it  was  provided  that  in  the  event  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Colony  reaching  60,000,  it  should  be  elective.  On  July  18, 1893, 
this  limit  of  population  was  XMched,  and  the  Colonial  Parliament  soon  after- 
wards  passed  an  Act  (57  Vict.  No.  14)  amending  the  constitution. 

The  Legislative  Council  now  consists  of  24  members  representing  8  electoral 
provinces  and  holding  their  seats  for  six  years.  Members  must  be  30  years 
of  affe,  resident  in  the  Colonv  for  two  years,  and  either  a  natanU-bom  subject 
of  the  Queen  or  naturalized  for  5  years  and  resident  in  the  Colony  for  5  years. 
Every  elector  must  have  possessed  for  at  least  a  year  before  being  registered 
%nd  within  the  province,  freehold  estate  of  the  clear  value  of  £100,  or  be  a 
householder  occupying  a  dwelling  house  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  £25,  or 
holder  of  a  lease,  with  18  months  to  run,  of  the  value  of  £25  per  annum,  or  the 
holder  of  a  lease  or  license  from  the  Crown  of  the  annual  rental  of  £10,  or 
have  his  name  on  the  electoral  list  of  a  municipality  or  Boads  Board  in  respect 
of  property  in  the  province  of  the  annual  rateable  value  of  £25.  The  Legis- 
lative Assembly  consists  of  44  members,  each  representing  one  electorate,  and 
elected  for  4  years.  Members  must  be  either  natural-bom  subjects  of  the 
Queen  or  naturalized  for  5  years  and  resident  in  the  Colony  for  2  years. 
Electors  must  be  natural-bom  or  naturalized  subjects  of  the  Queen  and  must 
have  been  resident  in  the  district  for  6  months,  or  have  held  fireehold  estate  in 
the  district  of  the  clear  value  of  £50  for  6  months,  or  be  householders  occupy- 
ing a  dwelling  house  of  the  annual  value  of  £10,  or  holders  of  a  lease  with  18 
months  to  run,  or  have  held  a  lease  for  the  preceding  18  months,  of  the  annual 
value  of  £10,  or  have  held  for  the  pre<^ing  6  months  a  lease  or  license  of 
Crown  lands  at  an  annual  rental  of  £5,  or  have  their  names  on  the  electoral 
list  of  a  municipality  or  Roads  Board  in  respect  of  property  within  the  district. 
Members  of  the  Le^slatnre  are  not  paid,  but  travel  free  on  all  Govemment 
railways,  and  by  courtesy  are  allowed  the  same  privilege  on  private  lines. 
Th«  enlire  management  and  control  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  Crown  in  Westem 
Australia  is  vested  in  the  Legislature  of  the  colony.  Power  is  reserved  to  the 
Crown  to  divide  the  colony  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  thought  fit. 

(Towmor.— Colonel  Sir  Gerard  Smith,  K.  CM.  G.  ;  appointed  October,  1895. 

The  Govemor  has  a  sahiry  of  4,000/.  per  annum.  He  is  assisted  in  his 
functimia  by  a  cabinet  of  responsible  ministers,  as  follows  : — 

Premier^  and  Colonial  rr«wttr««r.— Right  Hon,  SilftiJ(pb^^L^9^WP-C*» 


K.C.1LG 
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Commiasicner  for  Bailways  and  Director  of  Ptiblic  Works. — Hon.  F.  H. 
Hesse. 

Commissioner  of  Lands. — Hon.  George  Throssell. 
Minister  qf  Mines, — Hon.  H.  B.  Lefroy. 
AttomeyOeneral. — Hon.  Richard  William  Pennefathen 
Colonial  Secretary, — Hon.  Qeorge  Randell. 

Area  and  Populatioiu 

As  defined  by  Royal  Commission,  Western  Australia  includes  all  that  pdr« 
tion  of  the  continent  situated  to  the  westward  of  129^  £.  longitude.  The 
createst  length  of  this  territory  from  Cape  liondonderry  in  the  north  to  Peak 
Head  f south  of  King  George's  Sound)  in  the  south  is  1,480  miles,  and  its 
breadtii  from  Steep  Point  near  Dirk  Hartog's  Island,  on  the  west,  to  the  129th 
meridian,  on  the  east,  about  1,000  miles.  According  to  the  latest  computa- 
tions, the  total  estimated  area  of  the  colony  is  976,920  English  square  miles, 
or,  624,588,800  acres.     It  is  divided  into  83  magisterial  districts. 

Western  Australia  was  first  settled  in  1829,  and  for  many  years  the 
population  was  smalL  In  1850  the  colony  had  not  more  than  6,000  in* 
habitants,  but  at  the  census  of  December  1859  the  population  had  risen  to 
14,887— namely,  9,522  males  and  5,816  females.  On  December  81,  1867, 
the  population  numbered  21,713,  comprising  13,934  males  and  7,779  females. 
At  the  census  taken  on  March  31,  1870,  the  total  population  was  24,785,  of 
whom  15,375  were  males  and  9,410  females.  Included  in  these  numbers 
were  1,790  male  prisoners,  either  in  prisons  or  at  working  depots  in  various 
parts  of  the  colony. 

At  the  census  of  1881  the  population  of  the  colony  was  29,708  ;  and  the 
results  of  the  census  of  April  5,  1891,  cave  a  total  population  of  49,782 — 
29,807  males  and  19,976  females.  This  shows  an  increase  since  1881  of 
20,074,  or  67*57  per  cent.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  aborigines,  of 
whose  numbers  it  is  diflicult  to  give  even  an  approximate  estimate,  scattered 
as  they  are  over  an  extensive  territory,  much  of  which  is  yet  entirely  un- 
known. There  were  5,670  civilised  aborigines  in  the  colony  in  1891.  Of  the 
total  population  in  1891,  27,825  were  returned  as  being  natives  of  Western 
Australia,  and  34,271  as  being  unmarried.  Of  the  unmarried  population, 
21,577  were  males  and  12,694  females,  while  of  the  unmarried  population 
over  21  years  of  age,  10,126  were  males  and  1,990  were  females.  Perth, 
the  capital,  had  a  population  of  37,9^9,  in  October,  1897,  according  to  a 
census  taken  by  the  Public  Works  Department ;  Fremantle,  about  17,000, 
including  North  Fremantle.  In  1897  there  were  4.021  births  and  2,643 
deaths,  giving  a  surplus  of  1,378  ;  there  were  49,887  arrivals  and  26,787 
departures — excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  22,600.  The  total  estimated 
population  on  December  31,  1897,  was  161,924— 110,359  males  and  51,565 
females.    During  1897  there  were  1,669  marriages  in  the  colony. 

Beligion. 

The  religious  division  of  the  population  was  as  follows  at  the  census  of  1891  :-^ 


Religious  DivlBiona 

Kumber 

Per  cent. 

Religious  Divisions 

Komber 

Peroent. 

Church  of  Eng* 
land      .        . 
Roman  Catholics 
Wesleyans 

24,769 

12,464 

4,556 

49-75 

26-04 

915 

Independents    . 

Presbyterians     . 

Other    religions 

not  specified  . 

1,678 
1,996 

4,424 

816 
4-01 

8-89 
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Instmctioii. 

Of  the  total  white  popalation  above  15  yeais  in  1891  13*20  per  cent,  could 
neither  read  nor  write.    Education  is  compulsory. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ayerage  cost  per  head  and  attendance  in 
Goyemment  schools  and  in  assisted  schools  in  1880,  1890,  and  1897  : — 


! 

1 

No.of  Schools; 

No.ofBcholars 

Ay.  Attendance 

COBt  per  Head 
£     S.    d. 

GovemmcjU  Schools 

t 

1880 

67 

2,719 

2,102 

8     7  Hi 

1890 

82 

3,352 

2,535 

8     7  11 

1897 

167         ' 

12,257 

8,970 

8  10     6 

Assisted  Schools 

1 

1880 

19        1 

1,827 

1,006 

1  11     7 

1890 

19 

1,662 

1,283 

1    7    7i 

1897 

58»       1 

•     1 

4,546» 

3,612 

1  Private  Schoolfl,  including  those  formerlf  assisted, 
and  2,661  fenudes. 


Of  the  pDpils,  1,885  were  males 


The  grants  to  private  schools  ceased  from  1895,  but  compensation  was 
made  to  the  schools  that  had  so  far  received  subsidy,  the  sum  of  £15,000  being 
divided  amongst  them  in  proportion  to  the  grants  received  by  them  during 
1895. 

The  total  sum  paid  in  salaries  to  teachers  in  1897  was  28,774/. 

Juftioe  and  Orime. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  offences,  apprehensions,  and 
convictions  for  four  years : — 


1 

1 

1894       1       18P5      1       1896            1897 

1 

Offences  reported  to  police    . 
Apprehended   by  police   or  sum- 
moned        

Summary  convictions   . 
Convictions  in  superior  courts 

8,761 

7,152 

4,403 

84 

9,070      14,377    t  17,344 

8,377    1  13,818      15,438 

5,309    1    8,426    |    9,584 

59    1       177           194 

On  December  31,  1897,  there  were  125  convicts  in  the  colony,  70  employed 
on  the  public  works,  28  ticket-of-leave  holders  in  private  service,  23 
conditional  release  holders,  2  invalid  in  hospital,  and  2  ticket-oMeave  holders 
out  of  employment.  The  total  number  of  persons  committed  to  prison  in 
1897  was  2, 57 5— viz.,  ordinary  prisoners :  male  adults,  2,184,  adult  females, 
189,  juvenile  males,  4  ;  abonginals :  male  adults,  165,  adult  females,  29, 
juTcmle  males,  4. 

PauperiBin. 

There  are  two  charitable  institutions — both  situated  in  Perth — supported 
by  public  funds,  with  288  inmates  on  December  31,  1897.  Twenfy-five 
hospitals  and  one  lunatic  asylum  are  supported  by  public  funds,  and  there 
are  also  numexoos  private  hospitals,  whilst  two  Protestant  and  two  Roman 
Catholic  orphanages  are  partly  supported  by  private  subscriptions  and  partlj 
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out  of  public  money.  There  are  also  two  native  and  half-caste  institutious 
2  Industrial  Schools  and  1  Reformatory,  supported  in  a  similar  manner. 
There  is  a  daily  average  (1897)  of  352  persons  in  the  colony  receiving 
assistance  from  charitable  institutions. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  in  the  last  five  years  were  aa 
follows : — 


Yeaw 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

£ 

570.651 

863,679 

1,438,717 

2,440,390 

2,843,775 

£ 

640,801 

755,564 

1,212,314 

2,862,003 

3,286,044 

About  88  per  cent,  of  the  public  income  is  derived  from  customs  duties 
(1,076,880Z.  in  1897),  and  the  rest  mainly  from  railways,  the  Post  Office  and 
leases  of  Crown  lands.  Western  Australia  had  a  public  debt  of  7,608,480/.  at 
the  end  of  1897.  The  annual  charge  for  the  debt  in  1897  was  303,153/.  The 
sinking  fund  on  June  30,  1897,  amounted  to  205,637/. 

Defence. 

The  volunteer  infantry  comprises  one  regiment,  composed  of  six  companies, 
two  country  companies  of  rifles,  and  one  of  infantry,  armed  with  the 
Martini-Metford  rifles.  There  are  also  two  batteries  of  artillery.  One  com- 
pany of  permanent  artillery  is  established  at  the  Albany  forts.  The  annual 
expenditure  on  these  fortihcations  is  divided  between  the  Australian  colonies 
in  proportion  to  the  respective  populations.  The  total  number  of  officers  is 
40,  that  of  warrant  officers  5,  and  of  men  720.  The  total  expenditure  for 
defences  for  1897  was  18,497/. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  affricultural  prosperity  of  the  colony  has  greatly  increased  in  recent 
years  ;  there  were  138,182  acres  of  land  under  crop  during  1897,  out  of 
a  total  of  624,588,800  acres.  The  live  stock  consisted,  at  the  end  of 
1897,  of  62,222  horses,  244,971  cattle,  and  2,210,742  sheep.  At  the  census  of 
1891,  8,746  persons  were  returned  as  directly  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits — 
exclusive  of  their  families ;  6,380  persons  were  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits. 

At  the  close  of  1897,  of  the  cultivated  area,  38,/ 05  acres  were  under  wheat, 
1,694  under  barley,  1,678  under  oats,  and  80,938  under  hay.  The  total 
area  alienated,  or  in  process  of  alienation,  in  the  colony  up  to  the  end  of 
1897  was  8,847,044  acres,  of  which  31,450  acres  were  alienated  during  1897, 
and  491,813  acres  taken  up  under  conditional  purchase.  The  average 
produce  per  acre  was — wheat  10 '56  bushels,  barley  13 '83  bushels,  oats  17*44 
bushels,  maize  (only  243  acres)  19*84  bushels,  and  hay  0'93  ton  to  the  acre. 
There  were  in  1897  2,654  acies  under  vines,  1,252  acres  being  used  for  wine 
making,  533  acres  aie  used  for  table  purposes,  and  869  acres  not  yet  bearing. 
There  were  in  the  colony  in  1897,  4,001  leases  of  gold  mines ;  men  employed 
in  the  mines,  17,908  ;  output  of  gold,  674,994  uz., value  2,564,977/.;  nva 
leases  of  silver  mines ;  forty  leases  of  copper  mines  ;  output  of  copper, 
86  tons,  value  1,083/. ;  two  leases  of  tin  mines,  output  of  tin  96  tons,  value 
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S,275/. ;  twenty -one  leases  of  lead  mines  ;  and  fifty- three  of  coal  mines.  Gold 
exported  daring  1895,  231,513  oz.,  valued  at  879,748/.  ;  in  1896,  281,265 
oz.,  value  1,068,808/.;  in  1897,  674,994  oz.,  value  2,564,977/. 

Along  the  rirer-courses  of  the  north  and  north-east  of  the  colony  are 
about  20,000,000  acres  of  fairly  well -watered  country,  affording  good 
pasturage. 

Oommerce. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports,  including  bullion  and  specie,  of 
Western  Australia,  in  the  last  six  years  is  shown  in  the  subjoined 
statement : — 


lb92        I         1893        I         1894  1895  'li>9^ 


I         £  £  £         I  £         '  £         I  £ 

Imports.    il,391,109  1,494,438  ,2,114,414  3,774,961  6,493,557  16,418,565 
Exports.    I   882,148  I   918,147    1,251,406  1,332,554  11,650,226  3,940,098 


In  1897,  of  the  total  imports  the  value  of  4,097,702/.  was  subject  to  duty, 
and  2,320,863/.  duty  free.  The  total  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  2,624,086/.,  and  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  1,736,205/. 

The  values  and  qoantitles  are  fbrniahed  in  the  entries  by  importers  and  exporters,  sup- 
ported by  invoices  and  declarations.  The  values  are  scrutinised  bv  the  statistical  branch  of 
the  Oustoma  at  Frpraantle,  and  corrected  when  evidently  inconsistent  with  current  rates 
The  countrim  of  origin  of  imports  and  of  destination  of  exports  are  those  disclosed  in  the 
entries  and  in  the  corresponding  invoices  or  shipping  bills.  The  trade  returns  include  all 
goods  entered  from  and  cleared  to  foreign  countries  or  places  outside  the  Colony.  Of  transit 
trade,  however,  no  record  has  been  instituted.  The  statistical  results,  though  accurate  as 
regards  the  trade  of  the  Colony  considered  bv  itself,  are  not  easily  comparable  with  those  of 
other  Australian  colonies.  The  prevailing  diversity  of  system,  and  the  want  of  a  General 
StaUstical  Board  provided  with  expert  knowledge  for  the  determination  of  values,  render  it 
impossible  to  reconcile  with  nicety  the  returns  of  one  Colony  with  those  of  another. 

The  chief  exports  are  :— Gold,  value  in  1894,  787,099/. ;  in  1895,  879,748/. ; 
in  1896,  1,068,808/.  ;  in  1897,  2,564.977/.  ;  pearls,  value  in  1895,  20,000/.  ; 
in  1896,  20,000/.  ;  in  1897,  20,000/.  (estimated) ;  pearl-shell,  value  in  1895, 
27,298/.  ;  in  1896,  30,213/.  ;  in  1897,  40,253/.  ;  sandalwood,  value  in  1895, 
30,863/.;  in  1896,  65,800/.;  in  1897,  49,480/.  ;  timber,  value  in  1894, 
74,804/.  ;  in  1895,  88,146/.  ;  in  1896,  116,420/.  ;  in  1897,  192,451/.;  wool, 
vah2e  in  1893,  244,972/.  ;  in  1894,  232,201/.  ;  in  1895,  183,510/.  ;  in 
1896,  267,506/.  ;  in  1897,  295,646/.;  skins,  value  in  1895,  18,588/.  ;  in 
1896,  18,111/.;  in  1897,  28,021/. 

The  distribution  of  the  tra<le  in  1897  was  :  — 


United  Kingdom    .... 
Australasian  Colonies 
Other  British  Possessions 
United  States  .... 

Other  Foreign  Countries 

Total 6,418,565       I      3,940,098 


)      Imports  from 

( 

Exports  ti» 

1               £         " 

£ 

2,624,086 

1.736,205 

3,277,300 

1,980,218 

'         210,100 

158,457 

160,055 

120 

147,024 

65,098 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Western  Australia 
and  of  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  and  manufactures  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Western  Australia,  according  to  the  Board  of  Tra4e  returns,  in 
^aoh  of  the  last  five  years  was  :-^  Digitized  by  vjuu^ic 
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Imports  from  Wes- 
tern Australia 
Exports    of   British 
produce  to  W.  A.  . 


189S 


263,489 
525,131 


1894 


1896 


1890 


1897 


£ 
318,739 

589,754 


£ 
336,120 


£ 
466,895 


987,004    2,307,614 


£ 
361,870 

2,348,847 


The  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  the  colony  consist  mostly  of  wool, 
pearl  shells,  and  timber.  The  value  of  the  wool  imports  was  146,202/.  in  1878, 
265,180/.  in  1888,  261,765/.  in  1895,  339,705/.  in  1896.  266,083/.  in  1897. 
The  quantity  of  wool  imi)orted  into  Great  Britain  in  1897  was  9,486,272  lbs. 
The  cnicf  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  colony  in  1897  were  iron,  value 
472,542/.  ;  apparel,  200,638/.  ;  beer  and  ale,  87,833/.  ;  cottons,  95,050/.  ; 
machinery,  289,294/.  :  leather,  75,008/. 

SMpjping  and  Communioations. 

There  were  on  the*  West  Australian  register  on  December  81,  1897,  17 
steamers  of  3,898  tons,  and  135  sailing  vessels  of  5,812  tons;  total,  152 
vessels  ot  9,710  tons.  In  1897,  721  vessels  of  1,196,760  tons  entered,  and 
707  of  1,181,072  tons  cleared,  the  ports  of  the  colony. 

There  were  1,456  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic  on  30th  June,  1898 
including  464  miles  of  private  line),  and  360  miles  under  construction. 

On  31st  December,  1897,  there  were  5,958  miles  of  telegraph  poles  within 
the  colony,  8,111  miles  of  wire,  and  965  miles  under  construction.  Two 
wires,  one  from  Albany  and  a  second  vid  Coolgardie,  extend  to  South 
Australia,  and  Roebuck  Bay  is  connected  with  Banjowangie  by  the  alter- 
native cable  of  the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Cable  Company.  The 
number  of  stations  on  Slst  December,  1897,  was  142.  The  number  of 
messages  sent  was  1,806,003,  the  exj)endituro  amounted  to  261,328/.,  which 
includes  the  Post  Office  expenditure  ;  and  the  net  revenue  from  tel^^phs 
alone  to  98,696/. 

In  1897  there  passed  through  the  Post  Office  12,898,562  letters  and  post- 
cards, inclusive  of  registered  letters,  6,744,536  newspapers,  and  8,952,025 
packets,  each  counted  once  only. 

Honey  and  Credit. 

There  are  six  banks  in  Western  Australia  besides  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank.    The  foUowing  statement  relates  to  the  quarter  ended  Maroh  31 , 1 898  : — 


Banks 


Western    Aus- 
tralian Bank  . 

National  Bank 
of  Australasia 

Union  Bank  of 
Australia  .    . 

Bank  of   New 
South  Wales . 

Commercial 
Bank  of  Aus- 
tralia, Ltd.    . 

Bank  of   Aus- 
tralasia.    .     . 


Capital 
paid  up 


Notes  in 
,  Circula- 
'     tion 


100,000 
1,978,678 


182,985 
47,259 


1,500,000  74,171 


1,950,000 


2,990,869 
1,600,000 


19,550 


7,784 
54,862 


Deposits 


1,458,005 


Total 
Average 
Liabilities 


1,686,843 


ToUl 
Average 
Asseta 


293,022     348,367 
996,5381,075,048 


2,039,701 
1,097.011 


Reserved 
Profit* 


182,862 
34,197 


336,454 


100,757 
896,925 


358,835 

108,887 
456,479 


Total  of  average  10,114,547  386,611  3,581,701  4,034,449  5,598,8508,087,069) 


1,031,625]   812,003' 
716,6761,200,000 

334,679       — 
379,168i    857,997 
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Boomerang  and  KarakcUta — are  attached  to  the  Australiai 
Squadron.  Under  the  agreement  with  the  colonies  they  an 
not  to  be  removed  from  the  station  in  case  of  war.  The 
imperial  expenditure  upon  additional  naval  force  for  service  in 
Australasian  watei*s  is  95,300/.,  the  appropriations  in  aid  an 
35,000/.,  so  that  the  charge  upon  the  imperial  exchequei 
amounts  to  60,300Z.     (Naval  Estimates,  1898-99.) 

The  principal  ports  of  the  seven  colonies  are  protected  by  fortifications 
and  forts  have  been  erected  at  King  Oeorffe's  Sound  and  Thursday  Island 
the  cost  being  shai'ed  by  the  different  colonies. 

Anstralasiaii  Federation. 

The  question  of  the  Federation  of  the  Australian  Colonies  is  by  no  mean 
new.  About  the  year  1852,  a  proposal  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  > 
General  Assembly  to  make  laws  in  relation  to  intercolonial  questions.  Th 
proposition,  however,  sank  out  of  sight,  until,  as  the  result  of  an  Intercolonia 
Conference,  the  matter  came  before  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  a  measnr 
was  passed  permitting  the  formation  of  a  Federal  Coimcil,  to  which  an; 
Colony  could  send  delegates.  The  first  meeting  of  tibe  Federal  Coond 
was  held  at  Hobart,  in  January,  1886.  The  Colonies  represented  wer 
Victoria,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  Western  Austiulia,  and  F\jL  Sontl 
Australia  sent  representatives  to  a  subsequent  meetingl  The  Federal  Counci] 
however,  being  purely  a  deliberative  body,  failed  to  satisfy  the  advocates  c 
Federation  as  an  active  political  principle.  In  February,  1890,  a  Conference 
consisting  of  representatives  of  each  of  the  seven  Colonies  of  Australasia,  wi 
held  in  Melbourne,  and  it  was  resolved  that  steps  should  be  taken  towards  th 
appointment  of  delegates  from  each  of  the  Colonies  to  a  National  Anstimlasiaj 
Convention,  empowered  to  consider  and  report  upon  an  adequate  schem 
for  a  Federal  Constitution.  On  March  2,  1891,  the  Convention  met  a 
Sydney.  Resolutions  approving  of  a  Federal  Constitution  were  passed,  and 
draft  Bill  to  constitute  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  was  adopted,  ba 
it  failed  to  satisfy  the  several  Colonies. 

In  January,  1895,  the  Premiera  of  five  of  the  Colonies  held  a  Conferenc 
at  Hobart,  and,  as  a  result  of  their  action,  a  Convention  of  representative 
of  all  the  Colonies,  except  Queensland,  met  at  Adelaide  in  March,  at  Sydne; 
in  September,  1897,  ana  at  Melbourne  in  February,  1898.  In  March  a  Uni 
Bill  was  finally  adopted  for  submission  to  the  Colonies. 

This  Draft  Bill  provides  for  the  federation  of  the  colonies  under  th 
Crown,  with  the  designation  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  Th 
executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Govemor-Qen«pal^-tft  ■  ^ 
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entering  the  Federation  at  the  time  of  its  establishment  shall  have  a  smaller 
repreaentation  than  fire  members.  Although  the  Federal  Parliament  will 
hare  power  to  alter  the  franchise  on  which  its  members  will  be  elected,  yet  it 
can  only  do  so  in  the  direction  of  the  extension  of  the  voting  powers  of  the 
peofde,  so  that  in  New  Zealand  and  South  Australia  the  right  of  women  to 
vote  cannot  be  withdrawn  by  the  central  authority  so  long  as  adult  suffrage 
prevails  in  thotfe  states.  Both  senators  and  Representatives  are  to  receive  an 
annual  payment  of  400/.  each. 

It  is  proposed  that  immediately  on  the  establishment  of  the  Common- 
wealth the  Federal  Government  shall  assume  the  administration  of  the 
departments  of  customs  and  excise,  and,  on  dates  to  be  afterwards  pro- 
dumed,  shall  also  take  over  from  the  states,  posts  and  telegraphs,  naval  and 
military  defence,  light-houses,  lightships,  beacons  and  buoys,  and  quaran- 
tine ;  and  shall  have  exclusive  powers  of  dealing  with  these  services.  Power 
is  also  given  {o  the  federal  authority  to  deal  with  a  large  number  of  other 
matters  of  government,  but  only  the  services  specified  are  to  be  transferred 
without  further  legislation.  In  the  event  of  the  federal  law  conflicting  with 
an  existing  stat«  law,  the  federal  law  shall  prevail  Within  two  years  of  the 
wtablishment  of  the  Commonwealth  a  unifonn  customs  and  excise  tariff  is  to 
be  impoaed  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  inter-colonial  trade  will  then 
become  absolutely  free  ;  but  Western  Australia,  in  consideration  of  its  special 
circumstaoces,  will  be  allowed  to  retain  inter-colonial  duties  in  diminishing 
proportion  for  five  years.  The  Federal  Government  is  required  to  raise  from 
sostoms  and  excise,  thouf^h  other  sources  of  taxation  are  left  open,  four  times 
the  amount  required  for  its  own  purposes,  and  to  return  the  excess  to  the 
local  treasuries.  This  repayment  will  for  the  first  five  years  be  in  proportion 
to  the  contributions  of  the  colonies,  and  afterwards  as  the  Federal  Parliament 
may  decide.  With  the  consent  of  the  states,  the  central  government  may 
take  over  the  state  railways,  and  also  the  state  debts,  paying  interest  out  of 
Ae  sprplus  customs  and  excise  revenue.  For  the  administration  of  the  laws 
relating  to  inter-state  trade  an  inter-state  commission  is  to  be  established. 
Preferential  railway  tariffs  may  be  forbidden,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the 
financial  obligations  of  the  states  by  which  the  railways  were  constructed. 
The  people  of  each  colony  will  have  the  right  to  reasonable  use  of  the  rivers 
For  conservation  or  irrigation. 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  equally,  may  originate  bills, 
except  that  only  the  House  of  Representatives  may  originate  bills  appro- 
priating or  imposing  taxation.  The  Senate  will  not  have  power  to  amend 
these  money  bills,  but  may  return  them  to  the  other  House  with  suggestions 
of  omissions  or  of  amendments,  and  with  such  suggestions  the  House  of 
Reprefcentatives  may  deal  as  it  pleases.  If  bills,  other  than  money  bills, 
have  twice  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and*  twice  been 
rejected  or  shelvea  by  the  Senate,  the  two  houses  may  be  simultaneously 
liaaolved,  and  if,  after  the  new  election,  they  still  disagree,  the  bill  in  dispute 
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by  way  of  referendam,  it  is  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  people  of  tl 
Commonwealth  and  by  a  majority  of  the  states. 

In  the  month  of  Jane,  1898,  the  Ck>nstitation  Bill  was  submitted  b 
means  of  the  referendnm  to  the  people  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Sout 
Australia,  and  Tasmania.  The  Enabling  Acts  provided  that  in  the  case  < 
New  South  Wales  the  minimum  affirmative  Tote  should  be  80,000 ;  in  th 
case  of  Victoria,  50,000 ;  and  in  the  case  of  Tasmania,  6,000 ;  while  i 
South  Australia  a  bare  majority  of  votes  was  sufficient  to  seeure  th 
acceptance  of  the  Bill.  In  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania  the  Bil 
was  adopted  by  large  majorities ;  while  in  the  case  of  New  South  Wale 
there  was  a  majority  of  5,867  for  the  Bill,  but  as  the  affirmative  vote  onl 
reached  71,595,  the  Bill  was  regarded  as  rejected.  The  results  of  the  votin; 
were  as  follow  : — 


Colony. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
South  Australia 
Tasmania 


For  the  BiU. 


71,595 

100,520 

35,803 

11,706 


Axainst  the 
Bill. 


66,228 

22,099 

17,320 

2,716 


Total  Votes 


137,828 

122,619 

53,123 

14,422 


The  Bill  was  not  submitted  to  the  popular  vote  in  Western  Australia,  i 
the  Enabling  Act  of  that  colony  provided  that  Western  Australia  shool 
only  join  a  federation  of  which  New  South  Wales  formed  a  part  The  othe 
colonies  also,  although  legally  empowered  to  federate  witnout  New  Sout 
Wales,  tacitly  admit  that  the  adhesion  of  the  mother  colony  must  h 
secured  before  the  final  steps  are  taken.  In  New  South  Wales,  politician 
of  all  shades  of  thought  are  united  in  their  desire  for  federation,  onl; 
differing  upon  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  concessions  shaU  be  mad 
for  the  puiposc  of  securing  the  desired  union,  and  it  is  confidently  anticipate 
that  within  a  very  short  time  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  will  be  oallei 
into  existence. 

At  a  conference  of  Premiers  held  at  Melbourne  in  January,  1899,  ai 
agreement  was  come  to  on  all  disputed  matters.  In  case  of  difference 
between  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  an  absolute  majority  of  both  wil 
decide.  The  clause  providing  for  proportionate  distribution  of  surplui 
revenue  among  separate  States  will  continue  in  force  for  ten  ye%rs,  and  ma] 
then  be  repealed.  Parliament  having  in  the  meantime  power  to  deal  witl 
exceptional  financial  circumstances  arising  in  any  of  the  States.     The  Federa 
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PACIFIC  ISLANDS. 

Lying  all  round  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  many  small  island 
groups,  islets,  and  reefs  which  may  be  regarded  as  integral  parts  of  these 
colonies.  Others  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  south  are  unattached 
and  mostly  uninhabited.  Among  them,  south  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  are  Royal  Ck>mpany  Island,  Macquarie  Island,  Emerald  Island, 
Campbell  Island,  Antipodes,  and  Bounty  Islands. 

Scattered  over  the  Pacific  are  many  small  groups  and  isolated  islets, 
many  of  which  have  been  annexed  to  Great  Britain  or  placed  under  British 
protection.  The  principal  of  them  are  the  following,  b^^ning  at  the  east, 
south  of  the  e<niator : — 

Cook's,  or  Hervey  Islands,  between  18'  and  22"  S.  lat.,  167"  and  168* 
W.  long.  There  are  six  islands  and  about  nine  islets  and  reefs.  The  largest, 
Raratonga,  is  58  miles  in  circumference,  with  a  population  of  8,000. 
Mangaia  has  2,000  inhabitants  ;  Yatui,  or  Atui,  20  miles  in  circumference, 
1,200  inhabitants  ;  Hervey  Islands,  three  small  islets.  Aitutaki,  18  miles  in 
circumference,  2,000  inhabitants.  Palmerston  Islands,  group  of  islets.  ^Other 
islets  are  Takutea,  Mitiero,  and  Mauki.  Total  area  of  group,  142  sq.  m. , 
pop.  8,400.  Laws  for  the  ^up  have  been  made  since  1890  by  a  general 
Legislature  and  are  administered  by  an  Executive  Council  of  which  the 
Arikis,  or  native  Kings  and  Queens,  are  members.  At  Raratonga  there  is  a 
British  Resident  whose  approval  is  required  for  all  enactments.  Ducie 
Island,  24"  40'  S.  lat.,  124"  48'  W.  long.  Pitoairn  Island  25"  5'  S., 
130"  5'  W. ;  area  2  sq.  m.,  pop.  126  Manihiki  Group,  including  Reirson 
or  Rakoango,  Manihiki  or  Humphry,  Penrhyn  or  Tongarewa,  Caroline, 
Vostok  and  Fb'nt  Islands,  lying  aroUnd  10"  S.  lat  and  between  150"  and  160** 
W.  long.  ;  area  of  group,  12  sq.  m.,  pop.  1,000.  Suvarop  Islands,  13"  14' 
S.  lat.,  163"  W.  long.  Dudoza  Island,  7"  40'  S.  lat,  161"  W.  long.  ;  area 
2  sq.  m.  Victoria  Island,  area  2  sq.  m.,  uninhabited.  Union,  or 
ToKELAU  Group,  between  8"  30'  and  11"  S.  lat,  and  171"  and  172"  W. 
long.  Five  clusters  of  islets,  the  principal  of  which  are  Fakaafo  or  Bow- 
ditcn,  Nukunono  or  Duke  of  Clarence,  Oatafu  or  Duke  of  York,  Nassau, 
Danger  ;  area  of  group,  7  sq.  m.,  pop.  1,050.  Phobnix  Group,  between 
2"  80'  and  4"  80'  S.  lat,  and  171"  and  174"  30'  W.  long.  Eight  islands  : 
Mary,  Enderbury,  Phoenix,  Bimey,  Gardner,  McKean,  Hall,  Sydney  :  area 
of  croup,  16  sq.  m.,  pop.  59.  Lagoon,  or  Ellice  Islands,  between  5"  30' 
and  11^  20'  S.  lat,  and  176"  and  180"  £.  long.  Nine  islands  and  islet 
groups.  The  principal  are  Sophia  or  Rocky  Island,  Nukulaelae  or  Mitchell 
Group,  EUice,  Nukufetau,  Vaitupu,  Netherland,  Lynx  ;  area  of  group,  14 
sq.  m.,  pop.  2,400.  Gilbert  Islands,  on  the  equator,  between  172  and 
177"  E.  long.  Consist  of  16  atolls.  Area  166  sq.  m.,  pop.  35,200. 
British  Solomon  Islands,  a  group  about  8"  S.  and  160"  W.,  consisting  of 
Guadalcanar,  Malaita,  and  other  islands ;  area  8,357  sq.  m.  Copra,  turtle 
shell,  ivory  nuts,  &c.,  are  exported.  Coffee  plantation  is  being  tried.  There 
is  a  Resident  Commissioner.  Santa  Cruz  Islands,  seven  large  islands,  the 
largest  about  15  miles  long.  Duff  or  Wilson  Islands,  eleven  islands,  the 
largest  about  6  miles  in  circumference.  Starbuck  Island,  5"  80'  S.  lat, 
155''  W.  long.  ;  area  1  sq.  m.,  uninhabited.  Malden  Island,  4"  S.  lat, 
155"  W.  long.  ;  area  35  sq.  m.,  pop.  168,  Jarvis  Island,  on  the  equator, 
159"  W.,  area  1^  sq.  ro.,  pop.  80.  Christmas  Island,  1"  57'  N.,  157"  27' 
W.  :  area  234  sq.  m.,  pop.  100.  Fanning  Island,  3"  60'  N.,  159"  W.  ; 
area  15  sq.  m.,  ])0p.  150.  Washington  Island,  4"  40'  N.,  160"  20'  W., 
area  6  sq.  m,    Palmyra,  6"  N.?  162"  3p'  W.,  area  1 J  sq.  mr     -»^it: 
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These  islands  are  mostly  of  coral  formation  ;  most  of  them  grow  cocoa-nut 
"ees  in  large  quantities,'  and  some  of  them  are  valuable  for  their  guano. 

The  High  Commissioner  of  the  Western  PaciiiCy  assisted  by  deputies, 
IS  jurisdiction,  in  accordance  with  an  Order  in  Council  of  1893,  for  the 
urpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Pacific  Islanders'  Protection  Acts 
f  1872  and  1875,  and  to  settle  disputes  between  British  subjects  living  in 
lese  islands.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Hieh  Commissioner  extends  over  all  the 
Western  Pacific  not  within  the  limits  of  F\ji,  Queensland,  or  New  South  Wales, 
:  the  jurisdiction  of  any  civilised  Power,  and  includes  the  Southern  Solomon 
lands,  New  Hebrides,  Samoa  Islands,  Tonga  Islands,  and  the  various  small 
"onps  in  Melanesia. 

High  Commissioner,— Sir  G.  T.  M.  O'Brien. 


London,  1878. 
London,  1887. 
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ABYSSINIA. 

Thr  ancient  empire  of  Abyssinia,  or  'Ethiopia,'  includes  the  Kingdoms  of 
Tigr^,  with  Lasta,  in  the  north-east ;  Amhara,  with  Gojaro,  in  the  west  and 
centre ;  Shoa  in  the  south  ;  besides  outlying  territories  and  dependencies  of 
ill-defined  boundaries,  as  far  as  Kafa  in  the  south  and  Harar  in  the  south-east, 
with  considerable  portions  of  the  Galla  and  Somali  Lands.  The  whole  area 
is  about  150,000  sq.  miles,  with  an  estimated  population  of  8,500,000 

By  a  treaty  between  Abyssinia  and  Great  Britain  in  1898,  the  latter  ceded 
to  the  former  about  8,000  miles  of  British  Somaliland.  Abyssinia  who 
claims  the  whole  of  non-British  Somaliland  on  the  Korth  of  British  East 
Africa,  except  the  strip  of  180  miles  broad  on  the  coast,  reserved  to  Italy  by 
the  treaty  of  Adis  Abeba.     This  amounts  to  about  100,000  square  miles. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Theodore,  King  of  Amhara,  by  theEnfflish  in  1868» 
the  suzerain  power  nassed  to  Prince  Kassai  of  Tigr^  who  assumed  the  old  title 
of  Negus  Negust  (*  King  of  Kings'),  and  was  crowned  in  1872  as  Johannes  II., 
Emperor  of  Ethiopia.  After  the  death  of  this  potentate  in  1889,  Menelek  II.. 
King  of  Shoa  (bom  1842),  became  the  supreme  ruler  of  Abyssinia.  The 
political  institutions  are  essentially  of  a  feudal  character,  analogous  to  those 
of  mediaeval  Europe.  The  regular  army  consisting  of  contingents  from  the 
various  provinces,  numbers  about  150,000  men,  and  is  supplemented  by 
irregulars  and  a  territorial  army. 

By  the  treaty  of  Uchali,  May  2,  1889,  as  interpreted  by  the  Italians, 
Abyssinia  became  an  Italian  '  protectorate.'  But  King  Menelek  denounced 
this  treaty  in  1898,  and  by  the  convention  of  Adis  Abeba,  October  26,  1896, 
the  independence  of  Abyssinia  is  unreservedly  recognised. 

Towns  are  numerous,  but  are  all  of  small  size,  scarcely  any  with  a  population 
of  over  5, 000.  The  most  important,  politically  and  commercially,  are  :  Gondar, 
capital  of  Amhara,  5,000  ;  Adua,  capital  of  Tigr^  3,000 ;  Aksum,  ancient 
capital  of  the  Ethiopian  Empire,  5,000  ;  Antalo,  former  capital  of  Tigr6,  1,000  : 
Ankober,  former  capital  of  Shoa,  7,000  ;  Adis  Abeba,  present  capiSd  of  Shoa, 
3,000  ;  Debra-Tabor,  Magdala,  and  Makall^,  occasional  royal  residences  ;  Besso 
and  Sokoto,  1,500,  important  trading  centres ;  Amba-Mariam,  4,000  ;  Mah- 
dera-Mariam,  4,000. 

Since  the  conversion  of  the  Abyssinians  in  the  fourth  century  they  have  re- 
mained members  of  the  Alexandrian  Church.  The  Abuna,or  head  of  the  Church, 
is  always  a  Copt,  appointed  and  consecrated  by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
but  his  influence  is  controlled  by  the  Echegheh,  a  native  etxdesiastical  dignitary, 
who  presides  over  the  religious  orders,  numbering  about  12,000  monks.  The 
Falasnas  appear  to  have  been  converted  at  a  very  early  date  by  Jewish 
missionaries,  and  still  practise  many  Jewish  rites. 

Education  is  restricted  to  the  teaching  of  the  secular  and  regular  clergy, 
who  instruct  a  limited  number  of  children  in  mmmar,  choral  sin^g,  poetiy, 
and  the  recitation  of  Bible  texts.  Justice  being  entirely  admimstered  by 
the  nrovincial  governors,  landed  proprietors,  and  ihuniy  or  petty  chiefik 
Besides  thechie£s  and  their  retainers  summoned  in  time  of  ?rar,  the  king 
maintains  a  permanent  army  of  JFoUoaderot  'mercenaries,'  most  of  whom 
are  now  armed  with  rifles  instead  of  the  national  weapons,  dfiield  and  lanoe. 

There  is  comparatively  little  land  under  tillage,  pasturage  being  the  chief 
pursuit  of  the  people,  who  raise  large  herds  of  catue,  as  well  as  sheep  and 
goats.  Cotton,  the  sugar>cane,  date-palm,  and  vine  thrive  weU  in  many 
districts,  but  are  nowhere  extensively  cultivated.  Besides  hides  and  skins 
the  native  produce  inclndes  eggs,  barley,  millet  (d^urra)  wheat,  hops  (gesho), 
but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  for  export     The  forests  abound  in  valuable 
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Bea.  Civet,  coffee,  and  wax  are  exported  in  oonaideiable  quantities ;  aold 
mnd  in  the  Walleflk  and  Beni  Shingnl  districts)  and  ivory  (obtained  in 
e  Widlega  end  Gula  country)  are  also  exported,  but  the  trade  in  these 
tides  is  controlled  by  the  king,  who  receives  tribute  in  these  materials.  The 
Id  is  shipped  to  India,  and  the  ivor^  to  India,  £gypt  and  Europe.  The 
iports  consist  chiefly  of  English,  American,  and  Indian  cottons  ;  wool  and 
x»llen  goods  ;  Turkey  red  ;  French  mirrors,  razors,  «nd  cutleiy  ;  Italian  and 
vedish  matches.  The  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Abyssinia  in  1895 
lounted  to  10,416^  ;  in  1896,  10,798^  ;  in  1897,  16,583/. 

A  railway  from  the  port  of  Jiboutil  in  French  Somaliland  to  Harrar  in 
e  south-east  of  Abyssinia,  a  distance  of  about  186  miles,  is  projected, 
bout  70  miles  of  the  route  have  been  surveyed,  and  12  miles  of  the  line 
id  down.     There  is  a  telegraph  line  between  Adis  Abeba  and  Harrar. 

The  current  coin  of  Abyssinia  is  the  Maria  Theresa  dollar,  but  a  new 
inage  has  been  resolved  on,  with  the  Menelik  dollar  for  the  standard  coin, 
lis  new  coin,  by  law  eaual  to  the  Maria  Theresa  dollar,  is  said  to  have 
tnally  only  four-fifths  of  its  value. 

The  Abyssinian  owice  weighs  about  430  grains  (the  weight  of  the  Maria 
leresa  dollar) ;  a  pouiid  (/  ivory  contains  12  ounces  ;  of  coffee,  18  ounces  ; 
e  Abyssinian /6ra«/aoontuns  40  pounds  (ivory).  Grain  measures  are  the 
mna,  }  bushel ;  and  the  daukt,  2\  bushels.  The  m^tre  is  larsely  used  at 
urar ;  native  measures  are  the  sinee,  about  8  inches,  and  the  kerut,  18  inches. 

British  AgenJU — Lieut.  J.  J.  Harrington. 

Books  of  Beference  oonoeming  Abyssinia. 
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AFGHANISTAN. 

Afghanistan  is  a  conntry  of  Asia  lying  between  parallels  80°  and  88*"  20* 
of  north  latitude,  and  60*  80'  and  74  8(r  of  east  longitude.  On  the  north- 
east, the  boundary  follows  a  line  running  generaUy  westward  from  a  fixed 
point  near  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Sarikol  Range  to  Lake  Victoria,  thenoe 
along  the  line  of  that  branch  of  the  Oxus  which  issues  from  the  lake,  and  so 
to  Rhamiab.  From  Khamiab,  the  line  runs  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to 
Zulfikar,  on  the  river  Harl-Rtid,  and  thence  south  to  Kuh  Malik-i-Siyah,  a 
conspicuous  peak  south-west  of  the  Helmand  river.  Here  the  boundary  turns 
round  and  runs  generally  eastwardly  to  the  Kwi^a  Amran  range.  The  eastern 
and  southern  boundaries  of  Afghdnistdn  long  remained  uncertain,  but  the 
basis  of  a  delimitation  was  setued,  in  1893,  at  a  conference  between  the 
Amir,  Abdur  Rahmdn,  and  Sir  Mortimer  Durand,  and  the  boundary  agreed 
upon,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ehaibar-Asmar  section,  has  since  been  demar- 
cated. The  Amir  agreed  that  Chitral,  Bajaur,  Swat  and  Chilas  should  be 
included  within  the  British  sphere  of  political  influence,  while  he  himself  was 
to  retain  Asmar  and  the  Eunar  valley  above  it,  as  far  as  Chanak,  and  the 
tract  of  Birmal.  In  the  subsequent  demarcation,  Kafiristdn  was  included 
within  the  countries  under  Afghan  control,  and  has  since  been  ^rrisoned 
Vjr  the  Amir's  troops.  The  Amir  has  withdrawn  his  pretensions  over 
Waziristdn.  The  extreme  breadth  of  Afghdnistdn  from  north  to  south  is 
about  500  miles ;  its  length  from  the  Herat  frontier  to  the  Khaibar  Pass, 
about  600  miles  ;  the  area  is  about  215,400  square  miles.  The  surrounding 
countries  are,  on  the  north,  the  Central  Asian  States,  under  the  influenoe 
of  Russia ;  on  the  west,  Persia ;  on  the  south,  the  Briti^  Political  Agency 
of  Bsl6chistan ;  and  on  the  east,  the  mountain  tribes  scattered  along  the 
north-western  frontier  of  India,  and  included  within  the  sphere  of  British 
influence. 

Abdur  Rahmdn  Khan,  6.G.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  the  reigning  Amir,  is  son  of 
Afzul  Khdn,  and  grandson  of  Dost  Muhammad  Khdn.  He  was  recognized  as 
Amir  by  the  British  Government  in  July  1880,  after  the  events  following  on 
the  massacre  of  Sir  L.  Cavagnari. 

The  origin  of  the  Afghdns  is  involved  in  obscurity.  The  Pathin 
dynasties  of  Delhi  form  part  of  Indian  history.  The  whole  of  Afghdnistin 
was  conquered  by  Timiir,  Edbul  remaining  in  the  hands  of  his  descendants, 
and  Kandahar  being  added  to  it  by  SulSn  Bdbar  in  1522.  For  the  next 
two  centuries  Kdbul  was  held  by  the  Mughal  Emperors  of  Delhi,  and 
Herdt  by  Persia,  while  Kandahdr  repeatedhr  changed  hands  between  the 
two.  Nadir  Sh^,  the  Persian,  held  the  Afghdn  provinces  till  his  assassins  - 
tion  in  1747,  after  which  the  difierent  provinces  were  formed  into  a  single 
empire  under  Ahmad  Shdh,  Durdni,  including  the  Punjab  and  Kashmir  on 
the  east,  and  extending  to  the  Oxus  on  the  north.  The  restoration  of  Shah 
Shujd  by  the  British  forces  under  Sir  John  Keane  in  1888  led  to  continued 
insurrections  against  the  new  ruler,  culminating  in  the  terrible  revolt 
of  1841.  In  1878  war  was  declared  by  England,  and  her  troops  eventually 
captured  Kdbul.  Sher  All  fled  and  died  in  Afghdn  Tilirkistdn,  his  son 
Yak^b  Khdn  being  acknowledged  as  Amir,  while  a  British  envoy  and 
escort  was  installed  in  the  citadel  of  Kdbul.  On  September  8,  1879,  a 
serious  riot  developed  into  a  massacre  of  the  envoy  and  his  followers,  and 
a  fresh  invasion  of  the  country  took  place.  In  1880  the  British  forces  were 
wiUidrawn  from  the  Khdibar  and  the  Kt!iram,  and  from  Kandahdr  to  Quetta. 
Abdur  Rahmdn  has  since  successfully  maintained  his  position. 

The  government  of  Afghdnistdn  is  monflurohicsl  under  one  heieditaiT 
prince,  whose  power  varies  with  his  own  character  and  fortune.    The  domi- 
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DB  are  politically  dirided  into  the  four  prorinces  of  Kibul,  Tdrkist^,  Merit, 
I  Kanaahir,  to  which  may  be  added  the  district  of  Badakshin  with  its 
Mndenciee.  Each  province  in  under  a  h($kim  or  governor  (called  Naib 
Sher  All's  time),  under  whom  nobles  dispense  justice  after  a  feudal  Ikshion. 
illation,  exaction,  and  embezzlement  are  almost  universal. 
The  Amir's  imbjects  number  about  four  millions,  the  most  numerous  tribe 
nff  the  Ohilzdis,  who  must  amount  to  at  least  a  million ;  then  follow  the 
fiis,  Dur&nis,  Hazdras,  and  Aimdks,  and  Uzbegs.  The  Tijiks,  who  are 
nd  scattered  all  over  the  country,  are  presumably  of  Arab  or  Irani  descent, 
1  though  they  are  found  interminglea  with  Afghdns,  thev  are  more  settled, 
i  prefer  agricultural  or  industrial  occupations.  The  Ghilzdis  occupy  the 
mtry  south-east  of  Kabul,  while  the  Duraiiis  inhabit  the  country  north  and 
ith  of  the  road  between  Herdt  and  Kandahdr ;  north  of  these  lie  the 
ropamisus  Mountains,  inhabited  by  the  Aimdks  and  Haziras,  who  are  said 
be  the  descendants  of  Tartar  colonies  left  by  Ghinghis  Khdn,  and  who  have 
doubted  Tartar  lineaments.  With  the  exception  of  the  Kizilbdshis  and 
*8t  of  the  Hazaras,  who  are  mainly  Shias,  the  inhabitants  are  Muhammadans 
the  Sunl  sect  In  1896,  the  Amir  Abdur  Rahmdn  formally  assumed  the 
le  of  Zia-ul-Mitatiwadln,  **  Light  of  Union  and  Religion." 
Jusdce  in  ordinary  cases  is  supposed  to  be  administered  by  a  kazi,  or  chief 
igistrate,  assisted  by  muftis,  or  mutaassibs  (the  latter  a  species  of  detective 
cere),  and  regulated  by  laws,  which,  if  rightiy  acted  on,  would  be  tolerably 
ritable. 

The  revenue  of  Afohinistan  is  subject  to  considerable  fluctuations.  One  of 
i  late  Amir  Sher  Ali's  ministere  estimated  the  average  annual  revenue  of  the 
B  years  187^76  at  712,968/.,  but  subsequent  events  have  made  it  im- 
isilile  to  estimate  the  present  revenues.  The  Government  share  of  the 
>duce  recoverable  is  said  to  vary  from  one-third  to  one-tenth,  according  to 
8  advantages  of  irrigation.  The  Amir  receives  a  subsidy  from  the  Indian 
»vemment,  originally  fixed  at  Rx.  120,000,  and  in  1898  increased  to  Rx. 
0,000  a  year. 

Abdnr  Kahmin  has  re-introduced  the  regular  army,  which  was  originally 
inded  on  a  European  model  by  Sher  AH  on  his  return  from  India 
1869.  In  addition  to  his  regular  army  the  Amir's  military  forces  are 
gely  supplemented  by  local  levies  of  horse  and  foot  The  mounted  levies 
>  simply  the  retainere  of  great  chiefs,  or  of  the  latter's  wealthier  vassals, 
e  foot  levies  are  now,  under  Abdur  Rahmdn,  permanently  embodied,  and  as 
egulars  form  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  regular  infentiy.  The  mountain 
tteries  are  believed  to  be  serviceable.     There  are  no  en^neers,  but  a  few 
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four  or  five  rounds,  yearly,   to  each  man.     Few,  if  any,  of  the  regime 
officers  can  be  considered  competent  either  to  instruct  or  lead  the  troopa. 

There  are  five  classes  of  cultivators — 1st,  proprietors,  who  cultivate  t 
own  land ;  2nd,  tenants,  who  hire  it  for  a  rent  in  money  or  for  a  f 
proportion  of  the  produce  ;  3rd,  buzgurs,  who  are  the  same  as  the  nUiajftt 
France ;  4th,  hii'ed  labourers ;  and,  5th,  villeins,  who  cultivate  their  k 
land  without  wafes — i,e,  slaves.  There  are  two  harvests  in  the  ; 
in  most  parts  of  Afghanistan.  One  of  these  is  sown  in  the  end  of  anti 
and  reaped  in  summer,  and  consists  of  wheat,  barley,  JBrvum  Lens^ 
deer  aneiinum,  with  some  |>eas  and  beans.  The  other  harvest  is  sown  in 
end  of  spring  and  reaped  in  autumn.  It  consists  of  rice,  millet,  ai 
(Panieum  iUuieum),  Inoian  com,  &o.  The  castor-oil  plant,  madder,  and 
assafoetida  plant  abound.  Vast  quantities  of  assafostida  are  exported 
India.  The  fruits,  viz.  the  apple,  pear,  almond,  peach,  <|uince,  aprioot,''pli 
cherry,  pomegranate,  grape,  ng,  mulberry,  are  produced  m  profuse  abnncuy 
They  form  the  principal  food  of  a  large  class  of  the  people  throu^ont 
year,  both  in  the  fresn  and  preserved  state,  and  in  the  latter  condition 
exported  in  great  Quantities. 

Northern  Afgninistdn  is  reputed  to  be  tolerably  rich  in  c(^iper, 
lead  is  found  in  many  parts.      iron  of  excellent  <}uality  comes  from  Bi^ 
and  the  Farmtili  district,  and  gold  in  small  Quantities  is  brought  from  Kai 
hdr,  the  Laghman  Hills,  and  Ktinar.     Badaksh^  was  fionous  for  its  prec 
stones. 

The  production  of  silks  and  the  manufS&cture  of  feltjs,  twetttw,  carpets, 
rosaries  are  some  of  the  principal  industries.  Silk  is  laigely  produced 
Kandahar,  as  well  as  felts,  which  are  distributed  throughout  the  country, 
exported  to  the  Punjab  and  Persia.  The  sheepskin  pwtin  manufacture  is 
of  the  most  important  industries. 

The  trade  routes  of  Afghimstan  are  as  follows  :>-From  Persia  by  Mai 
to  Herit ;  from  Bokhara  by  Merv  to  Herat ;  from  Bokh^  by  Karchi,  Bai 
and  Khulm  to  Kabul ;  from  East  Tt:irkistan  by  Ghitral  to  JaUlabad ;  ( 
India  by  the  Khaibar  and.Abkhana  roads  to  Kabul ;  from  India  by  the  Gu 
Pass  to  Ghazni ;  from  India  by  the  Bolan  Pass  and  Sind-Pishin  Railwi^ 
Kandahar. 

Trade. 

No  accurate  registration  of  the  trade  between  Afghdnistan  and  India 
vot  been  obtained.   The  trade  betwaen  NnrthArn  AforYianiat^  nTiLbnn  anil  Tm 
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nX>oiis  of  foreign  are  double  the  imports  of  Indian  piece  goods.     Half  the 
]f  ports  consist  of  raw  wool,  the  other  naif  being  mainly  fruit  and  nuts. 

The  imports  from  Bokhara  axe  stated  to  amount  to  nearly  4,000,000 
oubles,  and  the  exports  to  Bokhara  to  as  much. 

The  rupee  apftears  to  be  the  n.<nml  currency,  though  Ooyemment  demands 
re  often  paid  in  kind. 

The  Ameer's  mint  at  Kabul  is  now  under  the  supervision  of  an  English- 
nan.  According  to  official  reports,  the  smallest  silver  coin  yet  struck  has 
een  the  **  kran,  of  the  value  of  half  the  **  Kabul  **  rupee,  but  in  future  there 
rill  be  a  smaller  coin,  equivalent  to  the  threepence.  In  addition  to  these 
ieces,  there  will  be  a  gold  piece  of  the  same  value  as  the  sovereign,  and  new 
ilver  pieces  equal  to  the  crown  and  half-crown  respectively.  Besides  the 
mall  copper  **  pice  "  at  present  coined,  of  which  72  are  reckoned  as  equal  to 
ne  **  Kabuli "  rupee,  a  large  bronze  coin  will  be  struck  of  the  size  of  a  crown, 
nd  of  the  nominal  value  of  about  5d. 

The  Khaibar  and  Bolan  roads  are  excellent,  and  fit  for  wheeled  traffic  as 
ir  as  Kabul  and  Kandahar  respectively.  There  is,  however,  no  wheeled 
arriage,  except  artillery,  proper  to  the  country,  and  merchandise  is  transported 
n  camel  or  pony  back.     There  are  practically  no  navigable  rivers  in  Afghdn-  *  .  j 

itdn,  and  timber  is  the  only  article  of  commerce  conveyed  by  water,  floated  }  ]n 

own  stream  in  rafts.  [    ji 
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AFRICA,  CENTRAL. 

Phrrb  still  remain  certain  independent  and  qnasi-independent  States  in 
)entral  Africa  abont  which  it  may  be  useful  to  g^re  here  such  information  an 
B  obtainable  with  respect  to  their  political,  religious,  industrial  and  commer- 
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CENTBAL  SXnDAH  STATES.' 
BORNV. 

BornUy  that  is,  Bar-noa,  or  '  Land  of  Noah,  *  if  not  the  lai^gest,  is  the  n 
populous  Mohammedan  State  in  Central  Sudan.  It  occupies  the  western  i 
southern  sides  of  Lake  Chad,  being  conterminous  on  the  south-east  n 
Bagirmi,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Shari  River,  and  stretching  the 
westwards  to  the  £mpire  of  Sokoto.  Approximate  area,  50,000  square  mil 
population  estimated  at  over  5,000,000.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  'v 
call  themselves  Ka-nuri,  that  is,  '  People  of  Light,'  are  of  mixed  Negro  i 
Dasa  (southern  Tibu)  descent,  and  speak  a  Tibu  dialect  that  has  been  redu 
to  written  form  by  the  Protestant  missionaries.  The  other  chief  elements 
the  population  are  the  Tuareg  Berbers  in  the  norUi ;  the  Arabs  mainly  in 
south-east ;  the  Makari  and  Marghi  Negroes  in  the  south  ;  the  Wanga,  Bed 
and  other  pagan  tribes  in  the  east ;  and  in  the  centre  the  Hagomi,  who  eh 
kinship  with  the  royal  dynasty  which  for  many  centuries  ruled  over 
united  Bomu  and  Kanem  States.  These  and  the  Kanuri  are  regarded  as 
most  cultured  people  in  Central  Africa,  and  their  woven  fabrics,  pottery,  t 
metal  ware  are  nighly  prized  throughout  the  Sudan. 

The  Sultan,  whose  official  title  is  Mai,  but  who  is  more  commonly  spol 
of  as  the  Sheikh,  is  in  principle  an  absolute  monarch.  He  is  assisted  in 
administration  by  a  Council  comprising  the  Rokenawa,  or  military  chiefjB^  i 
official  delegates  of  the  various  subject  races,  and  several  members  of  1 
reigning  family.  The  standing  army  of  about  80,000  men  is  partly  am 
with  rifles,  and  the  cavalry  still  wear  armour,  either  imported  Irom  East* 
Sudan  or  manufactured  in  the  country.  There  is  also  some  artillery,  anc 
few  companies  even  wear  European  uuil'orms.  In  lieu  of  pay  the  men  rec« 
allotments  of  land. 

Kuka  (Kukawa),  capital  of  Bomu, .  lies  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Ch 
It  has  a  population  of  from  50,000  to  60,000,  and  is  one  of  the  great  cent 
of  trade  in  the  Sudan.  Wares  of  all  kinds  reach  this  mart  from  Euro; 
Egypt,  and  Turkey,  chiefly  by  the  caravan  route  from  Tripoli  and  Fesa 
the  shortest  crossing  the  Sahara.  By  the  same  route  are  sent  northwards  « 
voys  of  1,000,  2,000,  and  even  4,000  slaves,  besides  ivory,  ostrich  feathc 
and  other  local  produce.  The  legal  currency  are  the  Maria  Theresa  crown,  t 
Spanish  douro,  and  cowries,  at  the  rate  of  4,000  to  the  crown. 

Besides  Kuka,  there  are  several  other  towns  with  over  10,000  inhabitan 
such  as  Birni,  Bundi,  Gummel,  Masheua,  Borsari,  Surrikolo,  Logon- Kama 
capital  of  the  Logon  territory,  and  Doloo,  capital  of  the  tributuy  Manda 
State.  The  coast  lands  continue  to  be  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Ki 
and  Yedina  pirates,  who  inhabit  the  archipelagoes  in  Lake  Chad. 


WADAI--KANEM. 

Thft  AultAiiatA  of  Wndai.   at  nreiw^nt  the  moflt  iwiwArAil  RtAttt  in  Omt 
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bartering  salt  and  mannfiictared  ffoods  for  ivory,  alares,  ostrich  feathers,  and 
:»pper.  Bat  the  political  power  belongs  to  the  Mohammedan  Mabas,  a  Negro 
people  who  occupy  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Wadai  proper,  and  whose 
language  forms  the  chief  medium  of  intercourse  throughout  the  State.  Like 
the  Arabs,  the  Mabas,  who  have  lately  joined  the  Senusiya  'revivalists,'  are 
fanatical  followers  of  the  Prophet 

Abu  Said,  who  was  proclaimed  Sultan  in  January,  1899,  has  absolute  power, 
Limited  by  custom  and  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  But  he  rules  directly  only 
over  the  north-east  of  Wadai  proper,  which  is  divided  into  provinces  named  from 
the  cardinal  points  and  admmistered  by  Kamakels  (viceroys),  who  have  the 
power  of  life  and  death.  The  Sultan  himself  is  assisted  by  a  Fasher  or 
L^oncil,  while  the  law,  that  is,  the  Koran,  is  interpreted  by  the  College  of 
Pakihs  or  Ulemas.  The  army,  about  7,000  strong,  is  chiefly  employed  in 
ievving  tribute  in  kind  (slaves,  horses,  cattle,  honey,  com)  from  the  provinces 
ind  vassal  States. 

The  capital  of  the  Sultanate  is  Abeshr  (Abesheh). 

Of  the  vassal  States,  the  most  important  is  Kanem,  between  Wadai  and 
Lake  Chad.  Kanem,  which  is  about  80,000  square  miles  in  extent,  occu- 
pies the  eastern  and  northern  shores  of  Lake  Chad,  and  stretches  north  to 
;he  verge  of  the  Sahara.  Population  about  100,000,  chiefly  Kanem-bu— that 
a,  x>eople  of  Kanem,  akin  to  the  Dasas  (southern  Tibus),  and  held  in  subjec- 
ion  by  the  Aulad-Slim&n  Arabs.  Although  they  can  now  muster  no  more 
hmxL  1,000  anned  men,  the  Aulad-Slim&n  are  perhaps  the  fiercest  maraud^s 
n  the  whole  of  North  Africa.  Mao,  residence  of  the  political  agent  of  Wadai, 
ies  in  the  centre  of  Kanem,  about  a  day's  march  south-east  of  Njimi  the 
«pital  of  the  State. 

BkFE&£NCS8. 

Bank  (H.X  Tnvebi  and  DiBooreries  in  North  and  Central  AMca.  In  "  Mlnenra  Library. " 
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Johmtom  (Sir  Harry),  History  of  the  Colonisation  of  Africa.    Cambridge,  1899. 
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ARGENTINE   REPUBLIC. 

(Repi^blica  Aboentina.) 
Coiutitiition  and  Oovemment. 
The  Constitution  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  formerly  know 
by  the  name  of  '  Frovincias  Unidas  del  Rio  de  la  Plata,'  beai 
date  May  15,  1853,  with  modifications  in  1860,  when  Bneno 
Ayres  joined  the  confederacy.  By  its  provisions,  the  executiv 
power  is  left  to  a  President,  elected  for  six  years  by  representfl 
tives  of  the  fourteen  provinces,  equal  to  double  the  number  o 
senators  and  deputies  combined ;  while  the  legislative  authorit; 
is  vested  in  a  National  Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  i 
House  of  Deputies,  the  former  numbering  30,  two  from  th 
capital  and  from  each  province,  elected  by  a  special  body  o 
electors  in  the  capital,  and  by  the  legislatures  in  the  provinces 
and  the  latter  133  members  elected  by  the  people.  By  the  Con 
stitution  as  revised  in  1898,  there  should  be  one  deputy  for  ever 
i^  33,000  inhabitants.  A  deputy  must  be  25  years  of  age,  aiid  hav 

been  a  citizen  for  four  years.  The  deputies  are  elected  for  fou 
years,  but  one-half  of  the  House  must  retire  every  two  yean 
Senators  must  be  30  years  of  age,  have  been  citizens  for  six  yean 
and  have  an  annual  income  of  12,000  dollars.  One-third  of  th 
Senate  is  renewed  every  three  years.  The  two  chambers  mee 
annually  from  May  1  to  September  30.  The  members  of  botl 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Deputies  are  paid  for  their  services 
each  receiving  1 2,000  pesos  per  annum.  A  Vice-President,  electee 
in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  President,  fill 
the  office  of  Chairman  of  the  Senate,  but  has  otherwise  n< 
political  power.  The  President  is  commander-in-chief  of  th< 
troops,  and  appoints  to  all  civil,  military,  and  judicial  offices,  an( 
has  the  right  of  presentation  to  bishoprics ;  he  is  responsible  witl 
the  Ministry  for  the  acts  of  the  executive ;  both  President  anc 
Vice-President  must  be  Roman  Catholics,  Argentine  by  birth,  anc 
cannot  be  re-elect-ed. 

President  of  the  Republic, — General  Julio  A.  Roca  ;  assumed  oflSce  Octobe: 
12,  1898. 

VtU'Frendent. — Norberto  Qnimo  Costa. 
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the  superintendence  of  the  Central  Goyernment  The  govemon  of^the 
varioas  provinces  are  invested  with  veiy  extensive  powers,  and  in  their  con- 
stitutional functions  are  independent  of  the  central  execi^e.  They  are  not 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Bepublic,  but  elected  by  the  people  of  each 
province  for  a  term  of  three  years  and  four  years.  The  provinces  elect  their 
own  l^gislatnres,  and  have  complete  control  over  their  own  affairs ;  they 
can  contract  loans  (internal  and  external)  under  their  sole  and  exclusive 
responsibility. 

Area  and  Population. 

At  the  census  of  1869  the  population  of  the  provinces 
amounted  to  1,736,922. 

The  following  table  contains  a  list  of  the  fourteen  jHrovinces 
and  nine  territories  actuaUj  composing  the  Argentine  Republic, 
their  estimated  area,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  according  to 
the  census  of  May  10,  1895 : — 


PwvlnoM 

Area: 

PopnUtioii 

BngL  sq.  miles 

1606. 

per  sq.  mile 

Littoral :  Buenos  Ayree  (city)   . 
Buenos  AyTe8(province) 

115 

663,854 

6.7847  j 

68,000 

921,168 

Santa  F^   . 

18,000 

897,188 

Entre  Bios 

45.000  ' 

54;ooo  • 

292,019 

6-5^ 

1                   Corrientei.      *  . 

&89,6l8 

4-4  M 

Amies:    Bioja 

31,500 

69,502 

2-2^, 

Catamarca . 

81,500 

90,161 

2-8*^ 

San  Juan  . 

29.700 

84,251 

2-8^ 

Mendoza    . 

54,000 

116,186 

2-2J 

!  Central:  Cordova     . 

54,000 

851,228 

6-5  ^ 

San  Luis    . 

18,000 

81,450 

4-5  J 

1                  Santiago  del  Estero    . 

81,500 

161,502 

5W 

iNorthemiTucuman  . 

18,500 

215,742 

160^ 

Salta 

46,000 

118,015 

2-6  \» 

Jnjuy 
Total  Provinces    . 

27,000 

515,815 

49,718 

1-8^ 

3,851,542 

7-4 

Terntori^B 

Miiiones 

'        28,932 

33,163 

13^ 

1                       FnrmnAA 

78.000 

1           4.829 
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Immigrants 

Emigrantif 

62,067 

26,066 

64,720 

20,686 

61,226 

20,398 

102,678 

20,416 

72,978 

31,192 
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no  census  was  taken,  60,000 ;  of  Argentines  abroad,  60,000 ;  grand  total, 
4,094,911.  The  increase  of  population  1869-96  has  been  at  the  rate  of  4-6 
per  cent  per  annum. 

By  a  treaty  concluded  between  the  Argentine  Bepublic  and  Chile  in  1881 
the  latter  recognises  the  right  of  the  former  to  all  the  country  east  of  the  crest 
of  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Andes,  including  all  Patagonia  and  the  eastern  part 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Commissioners  are  now  at  work  delineating  the 
boundary.  Disputes  have  arisen  and  the  Government  of  Queen  Victoria  has 
agreed  to  act  as  arbitrator,  but  the  Commissioners  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
agree  as  to  the  question  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  Commissioners  are 
also  at  work  on  the  boundary  along  the  Bolivian  frontier. 

The  capital  of  the  Republic,  Bueno!^  Ayres,  had  a  population  of  768,000 
in  August,  1898.     Other  towns,  with  populations  for  1896,  are  Cordoba,  . 
>^  47, 609;    Rosario,'*  94,026  ;  Tucumaik^  34, 300  ;    Mendoza,    28,709;   Parana,  v/ 
^-^24,261;    Salta,^16,600;  Corriente8,''l 6, 129  inhabitants;  La  Plata,-* the  new. 
capital  of  the  province  .of  Buenos  Ayres  (founded    1884),    46,410 ;  Santa'* 
F6,  24,766;   San  Luis,  19, 826  ;  San  JuaS,  10,410. 

The  immigration  and  emigration  by  sea  have  been  as  follows  in  Hvc 
years : — 

Years 
1893 
1894 
1896 

1896  «        « 

1897  •        .        . 

In  1897  the  immigrants  comprised  38,746  Italians,  13,069  Spaniards,  7,813 
French,  and  1,876  Germans.    Of  the  total,  21,431  were  females. 

In  the  twenty-five  years  1873-1897,  the  total  arrivals  of  immigrants 
numbered  2,063,232. 

In  1896  the  number  of  foreigners  in  the  Republic  was  886,895,  of  whom 
492,636  were  Italians,  198,686  Spaniards,  94,098  French,  21,788  English, 
14,789  Swiss,  17,148  Gemians,  2,269  Portuguese,  12,808  Austrians,  and 
32,184  of  various  nationalities.  By  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic,  all 
children  of  foreigners  bom  in  the  country  are  Argentine. 

Beligion  and  Instruotioii. 

Although  the  Constitution  recognises  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  as  that 
of  the  State,  all  other  creeds  are  tolerated.  There  are  1  archbishop  and  5 
suffragan  bishops.  For  the  instruction  of  the  clergy  there  are  6  seminaries. 
In  1888  civil  marriage  was  established  in  the  Republic 

Primary  education  is  free,  secular  and  compulsory  for  children  from  6  to  14 
years  of  age.  In  the  capital  and  the  9  territories  it  is  under  the  charge  of  a 
national  council  of  education,  assisted  by  local  school  councils  ;  and  in  the 
14  provinces  imder  their  respective  governments.  The  elementary  schools 
are  supported  in  the  capital  and  each  province  by  the  taxes  established  in  their 
Education  Acts,  aided  bv  large  suDsidies  from  the  general  Government. 
The  sums  contributed  by  the  general  Government  and  the  14  provinces  to  the 
support  of  the  elementary  education  in  the  Republic  amount  to  over 
10,000,000  dollars.  In  1896  there  were  2,681  public,  1,034  private,  and  34 
national  primary  schools,  with,  in  all,  8,667  teachers  and  264,294  pupils. 
Secondary  or  preparatory,  education  is  controlled  by  the  general  Government, 
rhich  maintains  16  lyceums  (one  in  each  province  and  me  capital)^  with  450 
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pTofeaBOiB  and  3,710  pupils.  There  are  also  85  normal  schools  with  10,949 
pupils.  There  are  8  universities,  at  Cordora,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  La  Plata, 
comprising  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  and  engineering,  with  a  total  of  2,500 
students;  a  school  of  mines  (89  students),  2  colleges  of  agriculture/a  naval 
and  a  niHtarj  school.  There  is  a  well-equipped  national  observatorv  at 
Cordoba,  and  another  at  La  Plata,  museums  at  buenoe  Ayres  and  La  Plata, 
and  a  meteorological  bureau. 

Joftioe. 

Justice  is  exercised  by  a  Supreme  Couit  of  five  judges  and  an  attorney* 
general,  which  is  also  a  court  of  appeal,  and  by  a  number  of  inferior  and  local 
courts,  trial  l^  jury  being  eetablisned  by  the  Constitution  for  criminal  cases. 
Each  State  has  its  own  judicial  system. 

In  1895  in  Buenos  Ayres,  4,553  criminal  cases  were  tried.  Of  those  tried 
on  criminal  charges  1,227  were  Italians,  628  Spaniards,  1,458  Argentines, 
29  English.  Of  the  trials  75  were  for  murder.  There  were,  besides,  14,626 
breaches  of  the  peace.  The  number  of  prisoners  in  the  national  penitentiary 
at  the  end  of  1896  was  343  (145  Aigentme  citizens. and  198  foreigners). 

Financa. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Republic  are  stated  as  follows : — 


Rev< 
Dollars  Qold 

nine 
Dollars  Paper 

fizpenditiire 

rears 

Dollars  Gold 

Dollars  Paper 

62,411,884 
72,015,214 
88,933,386 
92,122,843 
93,427,502 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

31,864,096 
28,255,719 
29,805,651 
82,052,951 
30,466,322 

21,746,790 
21,142,921 
28,958,460 
29,468,174 
61,085,858 

18,698,911 
19,950,193 
24,165,239 
46,891,221 
29,214,763 

The  estimated  revenue  (or  1898  was  34,759,146  dollars  gold,  and 
52,918,000  dollars  naper,  and  the  expenditure  22,100,182  dollars  gold, 
Mid  97,881,111  dollars  paper.  For  1899  the  Government  estimates  of 
revenue  and  expenditure  were  : — 


Revenue 

Dollars  Gold 

28,099,800 

2,522,900 

232,300 

Revenue 

DoUars  Paper 

Customs  duties  . 
Port  dues,  Storage,  &c. 
Stamps    . 

Alcohol  . 
Tobacco  . 
Other  taxes 

18,000,000 

8,849,400 

13,868,400 
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Expenditure 

Dolltrs  Gold 

DollftrK  Paptr 

Interior  and  Congress 

_ 

17.299,711 

Foreign  affairs         .... 

287,441       ' 

249,792 

Finance 

— 

6.872,114 

Debt 

22,746,782 

11.249,408 

Justice,  Instruction 

— 

10.881.466 

War 

— 

14,027,682 

Navy 

— 

11,266,614 

PubUc  Works 

6,086,000 

4,400,000 

New  Ministries        .... 

29,070.178 

96,000 

Total 

75,782,687 

In  July,  1898,  the  National  External  Debt  amounted  to  61,900,852^, 
and  the  issue  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  9,944,098/.  was  expected.  Of  thes^^ 
new  bonds  the  amount  of  1,819,100/.  was  for  railway  guarantees  recission  ; 
6,746,080/.  for  the  conrersion  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Proyincial  Debt,  and 
1,378,968  for  the  conversion  of  Buenos  Aires  Oitv  Debt.  The  total  National 
External  Debt  thus  rises  to  71,844,460/. 

On  December  81,  1896,  the  Internal  Debt  amounted  to  189,162,600  pesos 
gold  and  46,888,067  pesos  paper.  In  1898  an  Internal  << Popular"  loan  to 
the  amount  of  39,000,000  pesos  was  raised  for  the  purpose  of  complementing 
the  naval  and  military  power  of  the  country,  and  tne  issue  of  Internal  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  6,000,000  pesos  was  authorised  for  the  discharge  of  the  debt 
of  the  Department  of  Education.  According  to  the  President  s  messa^  of 
May,  1898,  the  floating  debt  on  December  81,  1897,  after  deducting  realisable 
assets,  amounted  to  about  39,000,000  pesos  paper,  while  on  December  81. 
1896,  it  had  been  62,237,318  pesos  paper. 

Each  province  and  municipality  has,  besides,  its  own  budget,  the  total 
national  and  provincial  expenditure  amounting  to  about  3/.  per  head.  For 
1896  the  revenue  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  18,602,680,  and  ex- 
penditure 8,844,190  dollars  currency.  The  estimated  expenditure  of  the  1 4 
provinces  for  1894  was  30,312,619  dollars.  In  1895  the  Provincial  debts, 
including  arrears  of  interest,  amounted  to  137,261,866  dollars  gold,  or 
34,689,900/.    The  Municipal  debts  amount  to  24,696,422  dollars  cold. 

In  1896  a  Bill  was  approved  for  the  unification  of  the  National  and 
Provincial  foreign  debts,  and  under  this  law  the  issue  of  4  per  cent,  bonds  for 
34,000,000  pesos  has  been  authorised  for  the  conversion  of  the  External  debt 
of  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires.  A  Bill  for  the  settlement  of  the  railway 
guarantees  was  also  approved,  and  only  one  company  is  now  left  to  amnge 
the  question,  all  the  others  having  agreed  to  the  terms  and  accepted  the 
bonds  created  in  lieu  of  all  further  claim. 

Defence. 

The  army  comprises  94  superior  officers  and  861  subaltern  officers,  while 
the  rank  and  file  numbers  12,073  men.  The  total  effective  army,  according 
to  a  statement  presented  to  Congress  in  1897,  should  be  29,618  officers  and 
men.  The  number  of  men  in  the  national  guard  is  put  at  480,000,  the 
mig'ority  of  whom  now  receive  military  training,  those  20  years  of  age  being 
mobUised  every  year  and  given  two  months  dnU  in  camp.  The  other  gnardt 
are  drilled  every  Sunday  during  two  months. 

There  is  a  military  school,  with  125  cadets,  anditil^d<i9U9d)iS(|l  non-com* 
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TnitffiTmri  oiBesrs.     The  naTal  achdol  has  dO  cadets,  and  the   school  of 
gmuiera  SO. 

The  Ai^ntine  nayr  consists  of  4  coast  defence  annoarclads  (of  which  the 
Andm  and  Plata  are  old),  6  annoored  cruisers,  8  second-class  cruisers  of  hi^ 
speed  built  at  Elswiek,  and  7  modern  smaller  cruisers  and  f^uiboats,  with  a 
number  older,  as  well  as  8  destroyers  and  12  first  class  and  10  second  cUss 
torpedo  boats.  The  following  are  the  modern  armoured  ships.  Abbreria- 
tions  : — cb.,  central  battery  ;  c.d.,  coast  defence  ;  a.c.,  armoured  cruissrs  ; 
q.f.,  quick  firer. 


& 


Name. 


.  e.     Almlnuite  Brown 

.  <L     LiberUd  .    .    . 

.d.     ludependenels . 

Oitflbsldi*    .    . 

a,€.  '  SanlUrtlii*  . 
u.  e.  j  PMjnredon  *  . 
«.  e.  I  Gen.  Belgimiio  * 
a.€.  '  RivadarUt   .    . 


Il 


1880 
1890 
1801 

1805 
1807 


1^ 


Armauieut. 


4,987 
2,8S6 
S,88e 

6,840 

6,882, 
6,882  1 
6  8821 
6,882 


10  6-0-ln.  Q.f .,  6  4-7.in.Q.F. 

2  10-in.,    10  6-ln.  Q.F.,  6 

4-7m.  Q.P I  2 

10-in.,    10  6.in.  Q.F.,  6| 
4-7.in.  Q.F 4 


el  !  2  8-ln.  Q.F.,  10 
6i  I        6  4*7iD.  Q.F. 


6.in.  g.F. 


'Built for  Italy. 


t  BuUt  for  Spain. 


Of  the  armoured  cruisers  five  have  lately  been  bought  in  Italy,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  Governments,  for  which  they  were  built. 
They  vary  in  some  particulars,  but  all  displace  about  6,800  tons,  and  are  very 
fine  vessels  of  their  class.  Thtj  are  828  feet  long,  with  61  beam  and  24  feet 
draught  They  are  protected  by  complete  armour  belts  with  a  maximum 
thickness  of  6-in.,  and  above  this  amidships  is  4-in.  plating,  forming  a  kind  of 
redoubt.  The  armament  is  given  in  the  table.  It  is  well-protected.  Engines 
of  18,000  horw-power  are  calculated  for  a  speed  of  20  knots.  The  ships  an 
refdete  with  every  modem  appliance. 

The  Almirante  Brown  was  built  at  Poplar  in  1880,  is  of  4,200  tons 
dispkoement,  5,880  horse-power,  with  14  knots  nominal  speed,  and  is  protected 
^  9-inch  8teel-&oed  armour.  She  has  received  a  new  armament  The 
steel  cruiser-rams  Lihertad  and  Indep&ndeneia,  launched  by  Messrs. 
Laird  Bids,  at  Birkenhead,  respectively  in  1890  and  1891,  are  very 
remarkable  vessels.  They  have  a  small  displacement  (2,500  tons),  but  are 
powei^^illy  armed,  well  protected,  and  handy  ships.  They  carry  2  94-in. 
tl^pp  guns  en  barbette^  and  have  a  secondary  armament  of  4  4'7*in. 
Armi&nong  quick-firers,  2  snonsoned  out  on  each  broadside,  and  8  smaller 
pieces.  These  were  the  first  vessels  to  be  provided  with  heavy  guns 
mounted  for  high-angle  (40^)  fire.  The  side  and  barbette  protection  is 
8-in.  compound  armouring.  The  protected  cruiser  Nueve  de  Julie,  8,575  tons 
has  a  dianlacement  of  14,500  indicated  horse-power,  and  nominal  speed  22*5 
knots,  with  natural  dreujzht  (18,000  horse-pow«r)  this  vessel  obtained  the 
hi^  rtMed  of  21*9  knots.  She  carries  4  6-in.  and  8  4  7-in.  Q.F.  guns,  and  24 
Hotchkiss  8  pr.  and  1  pr.  guns.     The  Buenofi  Airj^^  ||i$jiy»pvsecond-class 
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oniiMr  built  by  Messrs.  Armstrong,  is  one  of  the  fastest  sea-going  Tessels 
afloat,  with  the  exception  of  torpedo-boats  and  destroyers.  The  mean  speed 
darinff  a  six  hours'  trial  at  natural  draught  was  23*202  knots.  Her  water- 
line  length  is  896  feet,  and  her  extreme  breadth  47  feet  2  inches.  The 
displacement  is  4,500  tons,  and  the  indicated  horse-power  14,000.  She  is 
armed  with  2  8-in.,  4  6-in.  and  6  4'7-in.  Q.F.  guns,  and  16  8-pr.  and  8  1-pr. 
guns.  The  protective  deck  is  H  in.  on  the  flat,  8  in.  on  the  slope,  and  5  m. 
ov^  the  machinery  space. 

Messrs.  Yarrow  nave  built  four  protected  destroyers,  the  Santa  Fi^ 
Cari^ntes,  Missonies,  and  ErUre  Riaa,  with  a  contract  speed  of  26  knots, 
greatly  exceeded  at  the  trials  ;  but  the  Santa  Fi  has  since  been  lost.  Five 
steamships  have  been  bought  from  Italian  and  Spanish  companies  (3,408  to 
4,218  tons),  for  conversion  into  cruisers. 

The  personnel  of  the  navy  includes  309  executive  and  181  engineers 
and  officers,  and  84  torpedo,  electrical,  and  other  officers  ;  with  4,128  sea- 
men, and  a  battalion  of  marine  infantry,  and  a  battery  which  is  being  in- 
creased to  a  battalion  with  4  batteries. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  area  of  land  under  cultivation  in  1895,  in  the  14  provinces  and  9 
national  territories,  was  15,000,000  acres,  or  about  6*2  per  cent,  of  the  total 
area  available  for  cultivation,  which  is  put  at  240,000,000  acres. 

In  1895  the  area  under  vines  was  71,185  acres.  The  production  of  wine 
in  1895  was  42,267,200  gallons  ;  of  raisins,  10,582  tons ;  of  alcohol,  478,800 
gallons.  About  82,000  acres  are  under  sugar  cane,  and  there  are  48  sugar 
works  in  operation ;  the  Tucuman  sugar  crop  was  estimated  in  1896  at 
119,000  tons;  in  1897,  93,000  tons  ;  1898,  60,000  tons. 

The  chief  agricultural  products  are:  wheat,  5,500,000  acres  yielding 
1,500,000  tons  (1897) ;  msAze,  flax,  400,000  tons  (1897).  In  1895  there 
were  in  the  Republic  21,702,000  cattle,  74,880,000  sheep,  4,447,000  horses, 
and  3,885,000  goats  and  other  animals.  In  1897  there  were  slaughtered 
340,100  head  of  cattle.  In  the  saladeros  of  Argentina,  Urugoay 
and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  there  were  1,358,100  cattle  slaughtered  in 
1897  ;  in  1896,  1,204,288.  According;  to  the  census  report  for  1895,  the 
number  of  industrial  establishments  in  the  Republic  is :  flonr  mills,  532  ; 
wine  factories,  852 ;  distilleries,  108  ;  breweries,  44  ;  sugar  plantations, 
2,749  ;  sugar  mills,  48  ;  vineyards,  6,514.  In  the  provinces  of  Buenoe 
Ayres,  Santa  F^  and  Entre  Rios  agricultural  lands  to  the  extent  of  318,000 
acres  have  been  acquired  by  the  Jewish  Colonisation  Association.  On  tiiis 
land  14  Jewish  colonies,  with  in  January,  1898,  a  population  of  7,015,  have 
been  settled  ;  11  of  the  colonies  are  in  Entre  Rios.  In  the  Chubut  valley 
in  eastera  Fatagonia  there  is  an  agricultural  colony  with  a  population  of 
3,800,  of  whom  1,142  are  Welsh-speaking  British  subjects,  with  2  Church  of 
England  deigymen,  1  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  7  Welsh  ministers. 

Coal  (lifpite)  is  found  in  several  provinces,  but  not  worked  satisfactorily. 
Petroleum  is  worked  in  Mendoza. 

Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ofl&cial  values  in  thousands  of 
pesos  gold  of  ^e  imports  and  exports  (exolusive  of  coin  and 
bulUon)  for  five  years,  including  re-exports  ^-^..y^uu^ic 
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1803 


Imports 
Exports 


96,224 
94,090 


1804 


92,724 
101,249 


1805  '         1806  1807        | 

94,856      I  112,164  98,289     i 

118,987       '  116,802        101,169     | 


Of  the  total  imports  in  1897  the  value  of  84,195,455  dollars 
85  per  cent.),  and  of  the  exports  61,487,591  dollars  (67  per 
ent.),  passed  through  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  following  are  the  principal  articles  of  import  and  export 
nth  their  value,  for  two  years : — 


Imports 


1806 


1807 


Exports 


1806 


1807 


Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

ABinua  sabstancw 

a  "'106 

50     Animals  A  their 

Vegetable     „       . 

14          142 

08         prodncts 

70,584,044 

74,044,525 

Bevengee 

8          »44 

05     Agricultural 

TeztUee  and  apparel 
OilB,  minerals,  Ac. 

88       no 

12 

products      . 

43,182,585 

23,386,360  i 

8          W7 

57 

Forest  products 
Mineraf  ..      . 

1,268,668 

1,018,241 

[SMmicals      .       . 

S          186 

ai  , 

852,840 

164,080, 

Gokmrs  and  dyes  . 
Timber  it  woodworK 

(48 

00 

Products  of  the 

7          (45 

08 

chase  . 

205,025          587,863 1 

Paper  ft  mannf.     . 

S          i48 

«4  , 

Various     pro- 

1 

(62 

188 

ducts   . 

1,308,863       1,117,312 

[ronftmannf: 

17        m 

•28 

Other  metals  and 

' 

manuf. 

2,382,548 

2,508,580 

Pottery,  glass,  Ac. 

8,560,481 

8,011.029 

Varkms.       .       . 

1,756,018 
112,163,051 

1.922,870  1 

Total     .       . 

06,288,048  1 

Total .        . 

116,802,020 

101,160,200 

Of  the  imports  in  1897  the  value  of  85,699,700  pesos  was  subject  to  duty  ; 
ad  12,589,200  pesos  duty  free.  Of  the  exports  the  value  of  61,855,000 
esos  wassubiect  to  duty,  and  39,314,300  pesos  duty-free.  In  1897  the  duties 
ollected  amounted  to  26,384,142  pesos. 


Among  the  more  important  exports  were  the  following : — 


Wool 


Tonii 


Sheep  Skins 


Tons 


Wheat 


Tons 


Maize 


Tons 


*     Beef  and 
I      mutton 


Tons 
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The  f omgn  trade  in  the  Argentine  Bepublic  was  mainly  with 
the  following  oountiies,  to  the  f oUowing  values  in  gold  dollars : — 


1                 Iinfiorto  from 

BxporU  to 

j           1896 

1807 

189tf          1 

im 

1         Pews 

Pesos 

Pesos        { 

Pesos 

Gi-eat  Britain 

44,729,966 

36,392,057 

14,388,761  1 

12,984,690 

France 

'    12,028,514 

11,019,576 

23,654,976 

22,999,019 

Gennany    . 

13,895,065 

11,114,102 

13,332,785 

14,047,135 

Belgiom     . 

8,453,200 

8,046,254 

12,062,348 

8,934,829  , 

United  Stotcs 

11,210,475 

10,101,714 

1,401,862 

8,821,611   ; 

Italy . 

j    11,894,910 

10,943,088 

3,897,059 

3,964,616  ; 

Brazil 

1      6,152,621 

4,761,505 

9,841,460 

8,685,187  1 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  the  Argentine  Bepublic 
and  the  United  Eangdom  for  five  years,  according  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  returns,  was : — 


4,836,682  ,  6,168,624     9,084,497  |  8,974,164 


Imports  intoU.K. 
from  Aiventina 

Exports  of  British 
produce  to  Ar- 
gentina .         J  5,535,754     4,514,563  I  5,349,091    6,620,993  4,801,125 


The  staple  Argentine  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  are  as  follows  : — 
Tallow  and  steanne,  140, 589^  in  1896  ;  106,527Z.  in  1897  ;  fresh  mutton, 
1,071,891Z.  in  1896  ;  1,175,129Z.  in  1897  ;  skins,  mainly  sheep,  102,084/. 
in  1896  ;  194, 424^.  in  1897  ;  bones,  48,621/.  in  1896  ;  30,829^  in  1897  ; 
hides,  66,4982.  in  1896;  87,7312.  in  1897;  wool,  216,6782.  in  1896; 
355,0182.  in  1897 ;  wheat,  2,432,6742.  in  1898 ;  3,400,9542.  in  1894  ; 
3,142,3782.  in  1895  ;  1.440,3202.  in  1896  ;  818,8712.  in  1897  ;  other  sorte 
of  grain,  1,562,5972.  in  1895;  2,796,8722.  in  1896;  589,1942.  in  1897  ; 
cattle,  923,6252.  in  1896;  1,163.5072.  in  1897  ;  sheep,  501,7122.  in  1896  ; 
528,6072.  in  1897  ;  linseed,  1,167,9252.  in  1896  ;  644.3782.  in  1897.  The 
exports  of  Britidi  produce  to  the  Argentine  Bepublic  consist  chiefly  of 
cottons,  1,146,4872  ;  jute  manufactures,  133,8702.  ;  woollens,  454,9762.  ; 
iron,  861,3542.  ;  and  machineiT,  314,908t.  ;  railway  carriages,  101,4882.  ; 
coal,  490,8892.  in  1897. 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  Tsesels  entered  in  the  foreign  trade  at  the  ports  of  the  Bepublic  in 
three  years  were  :— 
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Honey,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  silver  Peso  fuerU,  or  dollar  of  100  eerUavos  is  of  the  value  of  it 
par. 

The  5-aoIlar  gold  piece  weighs  8*0645  grammes  '900  fine  and  there 
oontains  7  '25805  grammes  of  fine  gold. 

The  silver  dollar  (like  the  French  5-franc  piece)  weighs  25  grammes  ' 
fine  and  thus  contains  22*5  grammes  of  fine  silver.    Thore  are  50,  20, 
10-centavo  silver  coins,  and  both  nickel  and  copper  fractional  money. 

Professedly  the  standard  of  value  is  gold.  The  money  in  oirculatioi 
chiefly  inconvertible  i^iper  currency. 

The  Quintal =  101*40  lbs.  avoirdupoi 

,,     Arroba =     25*35    „  „ 

„     Fanega =      IJ  imperial  busheL 

Since  January  1,  1887.  the  use  of  the  French  metric  system  is  compuk 

Diplomatic  Bepresentatiyes. 

1.  Of  the  Aboentink  Republio  in  Gbbat  B&itain. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  —  Florencio 
Dominguez. 

Secretary. — 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Birmingh 
Cardiff;  Dublin,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Falmouth,  Glasgow  (C.6.),  B 
Leeds,  Leith,  London  (C.G.),  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Newp 
Southampton. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  the  Arqentinb  Rspubuc. 
Envoy  and  Minister.— Hon.  W.  A.  C.  Barrington.     Appointed  Febnu 

1896. 

Secretary.— F.  S.  Clarke. 

Consul. — Alfred  Grenfell. 

There  are  Vice-consuls  at  Buenos  Ayres,  Bahia  Blanca,  Concordia,  ( 
doba,  La  Plata,  Parana,  Rosario,  and  Santa  Fe. 
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ried  January  24,  1893,  to  Albert,  Duke  of  Wiirthemberg. 
V.  Maria,  bom  July  31,  1876;  installed  abbess  at  Prague, 
October  19,  1895.    VI.  EUsabeth,  born  July  7,  1878. 

The  imperial  ami  royal  family  descend  from  Rudolf  von  Habsburg,  a 
Carman  count,  bom  1218,  who  was  elected  King  of  Germany  in  1278.  The 
male  line  died  out  in  1740  with  Emperor  Karl  YL,  whose  only  daughter, 
Maria  Theresa,  gave  her  hand  (1786)  to  Duke  Franz  of  Lorraine  and  Tuscany, 
afterwards  Kaiser  Franz  I.  of  Germany,  of  the  House  of  Lorraine,  who 
thereby  became  the  founder  of  the  new  line  of  Habsburg- Lorraine.  Maria 
Theresa  was  succeeded,  in  1780,  by  her  son  Joseph  If.,  who,  dying  in 
1790,  left  the  crown  to  his  brother  Leopold  II.,  at  whose  death,  in  1792,  his 
son  Franz  I.  ascended  the  throne,  who  reined  till  1885,  and,  having  been 
married  four  times,  left  a  large  family,  the  members  of  which  and  their 
descendants  form  the  present  Imperial  House.  Franz  was  the  first  sovereign 
who  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor,  or  '  Kaiser,'  of  Austria,  after  having  been 
compelled  by  Napoleon  to  renounce  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany,  for  more 
than  five  centuries  in  the  Habsbuig  family.  The  assiunption  of  the  title  of 
Emperor  of  Austria  took  place  on  August  1,  1804.  Franz  I.  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  (V.  as  King  of  Hungary),  on  whose 
abdication,  Dec  2,  1848,  the  crown  fell  to  his  nephew,  the  present  Emperor- 
King  Fianz  Josef  I. 

The  present  Emperor- King  has  a  civil  list  of  9,800,000  florins  :  one  moiety 
of  this  sum,  4,650,000  florins,  is  paid  to  him  as  Emperor  of  Austria,  out  of 
the  revenues  of  Austria,  and  the  other  moiety  as  King  of  Hungary,  out  of  the 
revenues  of  Hungary. 

The  following  is  a  list  (for  the  first  centuries  not  iiomplcte)  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  Austria  (Dukes  and  Archdukes  of  Austria,  from  1526  also  Kings  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  from  1804  Emperors  of  Austria),  from  the  date  of  the 
feoffment  of  Dukes  Albert  I.  and  his  brother  Rudolf  II.  with  the  Duchy 
of  Austria  by  his  father.  Emperor  of  Germany,  Rudolf  of  Habsburg,  founder 
of  the  dynasty : — 

Eotue  of  Habsburg. 


Albert  I 

1282 

Maximilian  II.     . 

1564 

♦Rudolf  II 

1282 

Rudolf  V.  (Rudolf  II.  of  Ger- 

•Rudolf III 

1293 

many)       .... 

1576 

Friedrich  (III.  of  Germany) . 

1807 

Matthias      .... 

1611 

•Leopold  I 

1314 

Ferdinand  II. 

1619 

•Albert  II 

1814 

Ferdinand  IIL      . 

1687 

•Rudolf  IV 

1358 

Leopold  I 

1657 

♦Albert  III 

1365 

Joseph  I 

1705 

•Albert  IV 

1395 

Karl  IL  (VI.  of  Germany)     . 

1711 

Albert  V.  (Albert  II.  of  Ger- 

•Maria  Theresa 

1740 

many,  King  of  Hungary  and 

of  Bohemia) 
•Ladislaus  (King  of  Hungary 

1404 

ffouae  of  HahsbMrg-Lorrainc. 

and  of  Bohemia) 

1439 

Joseph  II 

1780 

Friedrich  V.  (Friedrich  IV. 

Leopold  II 

1790 

of  Germany)     . 

1457 

Franz  I.  (Franz  II.  of  Ger- 

Maximilian  I.       .        .        . 

1493 

many)       .... 

1792 

Kari  I.  (Karl  V.  of  Germany) 

1519 

•Ferdinand  I.         .         .         . 

1835 

Ferdinand  I.        .        .        . 

1520 

•Franz  Josef  I. 

1848 

AU  except  those  marked  with  an  asterisk  likewise  filled  the  throne  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire 
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Political  Belation  between  Austria  and  Hungary. 

Austria  and  Hungary  or,  as  in  international  relations  they 
are  officially  called,  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  consists  of 
two  States,  the  Austrian  Empire  and  the  Hungarian  Kingdom. 
The  relation  between  the  two  States  in  its  present  form  was  fully 
regulated  by  the  so-called  Compromise  of  1867.  According  to 
this  agreement  the  two  States  are  perfectly  independent  of  each 
other,  possessing  each  its  own  constitution,  its  legislative  power 
and  its  executive  departments  for  most  branches  of  State  alEairs. 
There  is,  however,  a  close  political  connection  between  them 
through  the  identity  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  community  of  cer- 
tain departments  of  State  affairs. 

The  common  head  of  the  monarchy  is  the  Emperor  (Kaiser) 
of  Austria  and  King  (Kirdly)  of  Hungary.  The  crown  is  here- 
ditary in  the  Habsburg-Lothringen  dynasty,  passing  by  right  of 
primogeniture  and  lineal  succession  to  males  and  (on  failure  of 
males)  to  females.  The  monarch  must  be  a  member  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  is  styled  '  His  Imperial  and  Royal 
Apostolic  Majesty,'  being  *  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Bohemia, 
&€.,  and  Apostolic  King  of  Hungary.' 

Affairs  common  to  the  two  States  are : — (1)  Foreign  affeurs ; 
(2)  military  and  naval  affairs,  but  excludmg  legislation  con- 
cerning the  army  ;  (3)  finance  relating  to  common  affairs;  but 
each  State  provides  separately  for  the  assessment)  collection,  and 
transmission  of  its  contribution.  The  two  States,  moreover, 
form  one  commercial  territory,  having  the  same  system  of 
coinage  and  of  weights  and  measures,  a  joint  Bank  of  issue,  and 
the  same  commercial  (as  well  as  political)  representation  abroad, 
while  the  monopolies  and  taxes  connected  with  industrial  pro- 
duction (salt,  tobacco,  spirits,  beer,  sugar,  and  mineral  oil)  are 
the  same  in  both.  This  commercial  union,  unlike  the  political 
connection,  which  has  a  permanent  character,  depends  on  a 
Compromise  renewable  every  ten  years. 

Legislative  power  relating  to  common  affairs  is  exercised  by 
the  Parliaments  of  both  States,  but  the  voting  of  money  to  be 
applied  to  common  purposes,  and  the  control  of  the  official  action 
of  the  common  ministries,  belong  to  the  so-called  Delegations. 
Of  these  there  are  two,  each  consisting  of  60  members, 
of  whom  20  are  chosen  from  each  of  the  Upper  Houses  (the 
Austrian  Herrenhaus  and  the  Hungarian  Forendihdz),  and 
40  from  each  of  the  Lower  Houses  (the  Austrian  Abgeord- 
netenhaus  and  the  Hungarian  K^pvlselohir).  The  mem- 
bers   are    appointed   for    one    year.      The     Delegations     are 
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summoned  annually  by  the  Emperor,  alternately  at  Vienna 
and  Budapest.  They  deliberate  independently  of  each  other, 
their  decisions  being  communicated  reciprocally  in  writing ;  and 
if,  after  three  such  interchanges,  they  do  not  agree,  then  all 
the  delegates  (or  an  equal  number  of  members  from  each  Dele- 
gation) meet  together,  and,  without  discussion,  settle  the  matter 
by  vote.  The  three  ministries  or  executive  departments  for 
common  affairs  are : — 

1.  The  Common  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the  Imperial  House. 
— Count  Agenor  Maria  Adam  Ooluehoioaki,  Priyy  Councillor;  bom  March  26, 
1849. 

2.  The  Common  Ministry  of  War.— General  Edmwnd  Edl.  v.  Kriegham* 
mer.  General  of  the  Cavalry,  Privy  Councillor,  Minister  of  War  for  the 
Whole  Monarchy. 

3.  The  Common  Ministry  of  Finance. — Benjamin  (i«  JTdZ tot/,  Privy  Coun- 
cillor, bom  December  22,  1889.  Appointed  Minister  of  Finance  for  the 
Whole  Monarchy  June  4,  1882. 

To  these  departments  must  be  added  : — 

The  Common  Court  of  Public  Accounts. — Dr.  Ernest  von  PUner,  Privy 
Coimcillor.     Appointed  July  10,  1895. 

The  Ministers  are  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  their  official  functions 
to  the  Delegations. 

Common  Finance* 

The  cost  of  the  administration  of  common  affairs  is 
borne  by  both  States  in  a  proportion  agreed  on  by  the  Reichs- 
rath  and  Parliament  (Orsriiggyiiles),  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Emperor-King.  The  agreement  (Ausgleich,  Kiegyez^s),  which 
requires  to  be  renewed  every  ten  years,  expired  in  1897 
without  a  fresh  understanding  having  been  reached.  By 
the  old  arrangement  which,  in  the  meantime,  continues  in 
force,  the  net  proceeds  of  the  common  customs  are  deducted 
from  the  amount  required ;  then  2  per  cent*  of  the  remainder 
is  debited  to  Hungary ;  and,  lastly,  of  the  remainder  70  per 
cent,  ia  paid  by  Austria,  and  30  per  cent,  by  Hungary. 
A  common  loan  may  be  taken,  and  the  floating  debt,  consisting 
of  bills,  is  guaranteed  jointly  by  both.  The  other  d  3bts  are  not 
regarded  as  common ;  but  Hungary  pays,  on  account  of  ordinary 
debt  contracted  before  1868,  a  yearly  sum  of  30,312,920  florins. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditure,  and  the  sources 
from  which  the  revenue  was  obtained,  in  thousands  of  florins, 
for  the  years  indicated,  those  for  1897  and  1898  being  the 
sanctioned  estimates : — 
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Expenditure 

Revenue  from  cus- 
toms . 

Proportional  con- 
tribution of  both 
parts  of  the  mon- 
archy : — 

Contribution  of 
Austria 
Hungary 


1890 


115,760  ,  140,910 
4,908   41,527 


76,044   68,177 
.  I  34,808   81,206 


1898 
149,432 
54,956 


1894 


64,810     67,818  j 
2i>,666      81,(>40  ' 


1895 


153,548  1  158,509 


156,100 


t 
54,695  ;  53,711 1  53,687 


68,461 
31,837 


70,858 
82,205 


1897  '  1808  I 
161,836  162.625 
60,576  I  46.673 


75,984  79,548 
84.779  I  36,409 


The    budget    estimates    for    the    'common    affairs   of 
monarchy'  were  as  follows  for  the  year  1899  : — 


the 


Sources  of  Revenue 

Florins 

Foreign  Affairs    . 

132,000 

War  and  Marine . 

.      2,660,389 

Finance 

4,864 

Board  of  Control 

306 

I  Sources  of  Revenue  Florins 

Surplus  from  customs  and 
'  matricular  contribu- 

I  tions        .        .         .  164,378,882 


Total         .  167, 175,  WO 


Branches  of  Expenditure 


Ministry  ot  Foreigii  Affairs 

Ministry  of  War  {^™y^- 

Ministry  of  Finance    . 
Board  of  Control 


Total 


Ordinary 


Florins 

4,194,100 

132,468,287 

11,195,260 

2,126,404 

138,045 


150,122,046 


Extraordinary 


Florins 

80,100 

11,217,014 

6,746,000 

10,780 


17,053,894 


Total 


Florins 

4,274,200 

148,685,251 

16,941,260 

2,137,184 

138,045 


167,176,940 


For  the  administration  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  for  ]  898 
the  expenditure  is  estimated  at  19,185,820  florins,  and  revenue 
19,244,250  florins. 

By  law  of  December  24,  1867,  no  loans  are  contracted  jointly 
by  Austria  and  Hungary.  The  general  debt  incurred  before  that 
date  amounted  in  July,  1898,  to  2,757,449,395  florins,  and  the 
charge  for  interest  and  amortisation  was  126,284,691  florins,  the 
shares  of  Austria  and  Hungary  in  the  charge  being  respectively 
95,973,852  florins  and  30,310,839  florins.  The  common  floating 
debt  at  the  end  of  June,  1898,  amounted  to  182,672,730  florins, 
including  paper-money,  120,892,780  florins. 
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Defence. 
I.  Frontier. 

Austria-Hungary  lies  in  the  heart  of  Europe.  The  total 
length  of  frontier  is  5,396  miles.  In  the  S.  the  frontier  line 
towards  the  Adriatic  Sea  is  1,050  miles.  The  land  frontier 
is  formed  in  the  W.  by  Bavaria,  the  canton  of  St.  Gallen, 
lichtenstein,  the  Canton  Graubiinden,  and  Italy ;  in  the  S.  by 
Italy,  Montenegro,  Herzegovina,  and  Bosnia,  Servia,  and 
Roumania;  in  the  E.  by  Roumania;  in  the  N.E.  and  N.  by 
Russia;  in  the  N.  by  Prussia,  and  in  the  N.W.  by  Saxony. 
Natural  frontiers  are  the  Fichtel  Mountains,  the  Bohmerwald, 
the  Inn,  and  the  Salzach  towards  Bavaria ;  the  Saale,  the  Alps, 
and  the  Rhine  towards  St.  Gall ;  the  High  Alps  towards 
Graubiinden  and  Italy  ;  the  Lago  di  Garda  and  Carnic  Alps  also 
towards  Italy ;  towards  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia,  the  Dinoric 
Alps,  the  Unna  and  Save ;  towards  Servia,  Save  and  Danube  ; 
towards  Roumania,  the  South-East,  and  East  Carpathians; 
towards  Russia,  the  Dniester  and  Vistula;  towards  Prussia, 
the  Riesen  and  Iser  Gebirge  ;  towards  Saxony,  the  Erz-Gebirge. 

The  following  are  the  chief  territorial  defences  : — In  Bohemia  : 
Josephst^t  and  Theresienstadt,  fortified  towns ;  in  Galicia : 
Cracow,  fortified  and  entrenched  camp  at  Przemysl.  Hungary  : 
on  the  left  of  the  Tisza  (Theiss),  Gyulafeh^rv^,  Arad,  and 
Tem^vir;  on  the  Danube,  Komdrom,  Peterv^rad,  and 
Orsova.  Croatia :  on  the  Drave,  Esz^k ;  Brod,  Gradiska, 
Kikrolyv^ros  on  the  right  of  the  Save.  In  Dalmatia  are 
the  coast  fortifications  of  Zara,  Ragusa,  Cattaro,  Sebenico, 
Budua,  and  Lissa  island  ;  in  Istria,  Pola,  fortified  naval  harbour. 
The  Alpine  frontiers  in  Tyrol  have  numerous  defences  on  all 
the  routes,  and  also  between  Tyrol  and  the  Adriatic.  In  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  are  numerous  old  fortifications.  The  Austrian 
capital,  Vienna,  and  Budapest  are  undefended.  Pola,  the  chief 
naval  port,  is  strongly  fortified,  both  towards  sea  and  land,  and  has 
been  recently  enlargod,  so  as  to  be  able  to  accommodate  the  entire 
fleet.  The  arsenal  of  the  imperial  navy  is  also  in  Pola  ;  Trieste 
is  the  great  storehouse,  and  there  is  also  an  arsenal  of  the 
imperial  navy. 

II.  Armt. 

The  system  of  defence  is,  in  Austria  and  Hungary  alike, 
founded  on  the  principle  of  universal  military  service  (Austr. 
Statute  11  Ap.  1889,  and  Hung.  art.  vi.  1889).  The  armed  force 
is  organised  into  the  common  Army,  Navy,  the    special  armies 
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(i.e.  tlie  A.ustrian  Landwehr  and  the  Hungarian  Honv^ds^g),  and 
the  Levy-in-mass  (or  Landsturm,  N^pfblkel^)  of  each  State. 
The  army  common  and  special  armies  have  each,  as  an 
essential  part,  an  Ersatz-  (or  supplementary)  Reserve  (P6t- 
harlal^k).  Military  service  begins  at  the  age  of  21,  but 
for  the  Levy-in-mass,  at  19.  The  duty  of  service  continues : — 
(1)  In  the  common  army  :  Three  years  in  the  line  and  7  years 
in  the  reserve  ;  10  years  for  those  enrolled  at  once  in  the  supple- 
mentary Reserve.  (2)  In  the  navy  :  Four  years  in  the  marines,  5 
years  in  the  reserve,  and  3  years  in  the  Seewehr.  (3)  In  the 
Austrian  Landwehr  and  Hungarian  Honv^ds^g,  respectively,  in 
their  supplementary  Reserves  :  Two  years  for  those  who  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Landwehr  or  to  the  Honv^ds^g  from  the  com- 
mon army,  and  12  years  for  those  at  once  enrolled.  Then  follow 
10  years  in  the  Levy-in-mass.  The  marines  and  the  Seewehr 
can  (apart  from  periodical  drill)  only  be  called  out  by  command 
of  the  Emperor-King. 

The  common  army  conaiats  of  15  futny  coips,  most  of  which  are  oivanised  in 
2  divlBions  of  infantry  of  2  brigades  ;  1  bn^de  of  cavalry  and  1  brigade  of 
artillery  with  a  tiain  section.  There  are,  in  all,  31  divisions  of  infantry 
troops,  comprising  68  brigades  of  infantry  and  6  bri^des  mounted  ;  4  divisions 
of  cavalry  troops,  18  brigades  of  cavalry,  and  14  brigades  of  artillery.  Chas- 
seurs and  pioneers  are  attached  to  the  iiifantry  as  required. 

The  Landwehr  and  the  Honveds^g  are  special  national  institutions.  In 
peace  they  are  called  out  only  for  instruction  and  drill.  The  command  of  the 
Emperor  is  required  for  their  mobilisation.  From  the  supplementary  Reserve 
men  are  drafted  into  the  army  and  Landwehr  or  Honv^ds^g  in  time  of  war. 
It  includes  many  who  are  exempt  from  other  compulsory  service.  Only  one 
year's  service  in  the  common  army  or  in  the  special  armies  is  required  of 
those  who  have  reached  a  certain  standard  in  certain  schools.  The 
Levy-in-Mass  is  organised  by  statutes  of  6  June,  1886,  and  Hunff.  art.  xx, 
1886.  All  citizens  from  the  beginning  of  their  19th  to  the  end  of  their  42nd 
year,  who  do  not  serve  in  the  common  army,  navy,  sunplementaiy  Beserve,  or 
special  armies,  belong  to  the  Levy-in-Mass,  as  well  as  those  transferred  from  the 
special  armies.  The  Levy-in-Mass  may  be  used  for  filling  up  fi;aps  in  the  common 
army  and  special  armies,  and  is  called  out  by  command  of  the  Emperor,  and 
can  be  ordered  beyond  its  own  territory  only  in  pursuance  of  a  statute  ;  Tyrol 
and  Yorarlberg  have  in  this  respect  special  reffuUtions.  With  certain  modi- 
fications the  Austrian  military  organisation  has  been  applied  to  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina. 

The  Austrian  Landwehr  consists  of  23  regiments  of  infantry  and  3  regi. 
ments  of  'iVrolean  sharpshooters  ;  6  regiments  of  Uhlans ;  1  section  of  mounted 
rifles  in  Dalmatia,  and  2  si^uadrons  of  rifles  in  Tyrol.  The  Hungarian 
Honv^ds^g  consists  of  28  regiments  of  infantry  and  10  regiments  of  cavalry 
with  pioneer  and  other  troops. 

The  whole  monarchy  is  divided  into  108  recruiting  districta,  102 
correspondinK  to  the  102  regiments  of  infantry,  three  districts  (I^rol  and 
Yorarlberg)  for  the  Tyrolean  Chasseurs,  and  3  in  the  ^mtj^  littoral  for 
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e  marine.  There  are  besidea  4  recruiting  districts  in  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
vina. 

The  yearly  contingent  of  recruits  for  the  common  army  amounts  to  103, 100  ; 
>m  Austria  59,211 ;  from  Hungary  43,899  ;  besides  these  is  a  yearly  con- 
igent,  22,500,  for  the  Landwehr  or  Hony^ds^g,  the  Austrian  Landwehr 
Qtmgent  being  10,000,  the  Honv^dseg  12,600  (yearly)  (Wehrgesetz,  V^de- 
torv6ny)  Bill  of  Army  of  1889). 

The  following  table  shows  the  actual  strength  (officers,  men,  and  horses) 
the  Austro-Hungarian  army  on  peace  footing  in  1898 : — 


- 

Officers 

Men 

Total 

Horses 

iJommon  Army — 

Staff     .... 

3,738 

3,843 

7,681 

14 

Establishments 

1,586 

7,680 

9,216 

494 

Infantry 

9,454 

177,109 

186,563 

704 

Cavalry 

1,874 

45,506 

47,380 

38,144 

Artillery — 

Field 

1,636 

28,152 

29,788 

1,248 

Fortress     .    ■    . 

412 

7,760 

8,172 

134 

Pioneers,  &c. 

675 

9,918 

10,483 

19 

Sanitary  troops    . 

79 

2,854 

2,933 

— 

Train    .... 

393 

3,253 

3,646 

1,849 

iustrian  Landwehr — 

Infantry 

2,168 

20,657 

22,825 

118 

Cavalry 

196 

1,899 

1,095 

1,401 

Hungarian  Honv^ds^  — 
Infantry 

2,132 

20,797 

22,929 

122 

Cavalry 

390 

4,200 

4,590 

3,510 

Total 

24,683 

338,628 

358,211 

47.757 

On  war  footing  the  numbers  are  put  at  45,238  officers,  1,826,940  men,  and 
1,886  horses,  \nule  the  number  of  men  who  would  be  obliged  to  serve  in  the 
>vy-in-Mass  is  over  4,000,000.  In  peace  the  number  of  guns,  exclusive  of 
rtress  artillery,  is  1,048,  in  war  1,864.  The  infantry  is  armed  with  the 
annlicher  rifle. 


III.  Navy. 
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the  port-defence  vessels,  and   including  the  ships   actually   in   hand 
Austro- Hungarian  fleet  is  thus  constituted  : — 


Battleships,  2nd  class      .... 

3rd     „        ...         . 

Port- Defence  Ships  (including  the  Danul3e 

Monitors) 

Cniisers  Ist  Class 

„      2nd  „       . 

,.      3rd    , 

Gun  Boats,  &c 

Torpedo  Boats,  Ist  Class 
2nd  „  . 
3rd    , 


Launcbed 
Dec  1897 


1 

7 

8 

1 

3 

8 

12 

82 

81 

8 


Building 

1 
1 


The  following  table  shows  the  armour-clad  ships  of  the  Austro-HungJ 
navy  in  similar  arrangement  to  that  adopted  for  the  British  navy.  The  s 
in  italics  are  coast  defence  vessels.  The  numbers  following  the  names  of 
others  indicate  the  classes  to  which  they  have  been  assigned  in  the  foreg 
table.  Abbreviations: — c.  b.  central  battery;  bar.  barbette;  Q.F.  qi 
firing. 


-*:> 

u 

0 

1 

ii 

ll 

2 

&^ 

p 

s 

1871 

5,810 

6 

1872 

7,060 

9 

1872 

5,940 

9 

1875 

3,650 

8 

1875 

8,550 

8 

1877 

8,550 

8 

1878 

7,890 

U 

iftfl? 

«R7ft 

19 

Principal  Annament 


fB 

1 

Ii 

b* 

f1«^ 

8,200 

4,400 

8,600 

2,700 

2,700 

2,700 

2 

1 

6,000 
Tsno 

e.b. 
.b. 
e.b. 
e.b. 
e.b. 
e.b. 
e.b. 


Kai$er  .... 
Custoza        .  3 

Erzherzog  Albrecht     3 
Kai$er  Max  . 
Don  Juan  de  Av8tria  . 
PrinM  Bugen 
Tegetthoff    .        .        8 


a.,  2  2f-in., 
-in.,  2  2  ^in.. 

I.,  2  2  -in.. 

I.,  2  2  -in.. 
iu.,2  2-in.. 
in.,  2  2  -in.. 
in.,  2  2  An.. 

Lin      9  9Lln 


8  r-in, 
8  -in. 


8  rin 
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'anreystael  armouring  and  protection  for  their  guns.  These  are  four  9 '4  in. 
ieces,  coupled  in  turrets  fore  and  aft,  besides  a  quick-firing  armament.  Two 
iger  ironclads  are  in  hand,  as  well  as  two  torpedo-cruisers.  The  cruiser 
arl  VL  is  of  the  Maria  Theresia  class  improved.  A  torpedo-cruiser,  the 
enta^  has  lately  been  launched. 

The  sister  second-class  ''ram"  cruisers  Kaiser  Franz  Jotrf  and  Kaiserin 
lizabeth  (about  4,050  tons)  closely  resemble  the  Kaiserin  und  Kdnigin  Maria 
Tiereeia, 


Commerce  of  the  Common  Customs  Territory. 

The  special  commerce  of   the   common     customs   territory, 
icluding   Bosnia  and    Herzegovina,    comprising    imports 


zports  of    merchandise,   hat   not   bullion, 
iillions  of  florins,  in  the  years  indicated  :- 


was 


and 
as  follows,  in 


Tears 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


Importa 

Exports 

1     Years 

Imports 

Exports 

1,000,000  florins 
5107 
6187 
622*6 
6707 

1,000,000  florins 
771-4 
7867 
7227 
805-6 

1 

1894 
1  1895 
;     1896 

1897 

1,000,000  florins 
700  0 
722-5 
705-8  ■ 
755-3 

1,000,000  floriiiB 
795-5 
741-8 
774  0 
766-2 

The  chief  imports  and  exports  (special  trade)  in  two  years 
^ere  as  follows  (in  thousands  of  florins)  : — 


Imports 

1896         1897    ; 

Exports 

1896 
1,000 

1897    j 

1,000 

1 
1,000   1 

1,000 

florins 

florins  ! 

florins 

florins 

C'flfee      .       .        .       . 

81,886 

26,288 

Sugar       .... 

75,187 

61,882  , 

Tol»'co  . 

27,611 

25,971 

Grain       .       . 

41,977 

89,975 

Grain 

11,684 

40.186 

Malt 

20,510 

24,458 

CatUe 

9,4S7 

11,840 

Cattle 

22,997 

20,385 

™e8  and  skirls 

!   18,027 

13.859 

Horses     . 

23,841 

25,174 

;   18,826 

22.110 

Hides  and  skins 

89,902 

43,921 

W— 

11,768      17,978  : 

14,880 

17,083 

Co 

1   81,801 

31,882  i 

Feathers 

10,296 

9,468 

Co 

1   57,389 

50,769 

Beer        .       . 

7.981 

7,296 

Co 

,   10,732 

10,817 ; 

Wine 

41757 

4,436 

▼< 

'   40,847 

38,508  : 

Timber    . 

21,906 

27,289 

W( 

28,612 

18,<)32  1 

Cask-stayes    . 

1    11,402 

9,787 
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tionally.  Quantities  are  declared,  bat  the  administration  may,  and  in  the  case  of  importa 
always  does,  check  the  declarations.  The  weight  declared  is  either  net  or  gross,  aceoralng 
to  the  tariff  regulations.  The  recorded  country  of  origin  is  that  of  production,  and  the 
country  of  destination  is  that  where  the  goods  are  to  be  consumed.  When  the  prime 
origin  and  ultimate  destination  are  unknown,  the  most  distant  points  of  transit  are  re> 
corded. 

In  1896  and  1897  [the  trade  of  Austria-Hungary  was  distributed  as 
follows : — 


Country. 

Imports  from. 

Imports  from. 

Exports  to. 
(1896) 

1,000  florins 

Exports  to. 

(1896) 
1,000  florins 

(1897) 

(1897) 

1,000  florins 

1,000  florins 

Germany  . 

257,446 

270,389 

402,361 

399,023 

Great  Britain 

73,492 

69,168 

73,617 

7C,522 

Italy 

47,178 

55,040 

60,116 

59,441 

Russia 

44,124 

56,029 

27,633 

25,893 

Switzerland 

22,126 

22,775 

35.047 

31,943 

Turkey      . 

16,166 

17,837 

24,845 

26,276 

Roumania . 

10,570 

18,680 

26,270 

26,363 

Servia 

15,849 

18,296 

10,094 

12,030 

France 

24,671 

24,103 

29,589 

27,530 

Netherlands 

10,200 

9,598" 

9,657 

11,461 

Belgium    . 

12,815 

13,486 

7,916 

6,611 

Egypt 

5,803 

6,516 

9,485 

10,029      , 

British  India     . 

42,732 

41,596 

6,901 

12,049      1 

United  States    . 

42,403 

55,755 

17,292 

16.804 

BrazU 

27,851 

20,665 

2,585 

1,822 

Greece 

9,242 

9,153 

4,148 

5,414 

^rr 


'\^ifiJ  9 


The  value  of  gold,  silver,  and  bullion  exported  in  1896  was 
42,534,439  florins  ;  imports  68,806,845  florins;  in  1897,  exports 
51,651,584  florins;    imports  99,867,928  florins. 

From  the  Board  of  Trade  returns   the  direct  trade   of  Austria-Hungary 
with  the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Imports  into  U.  K. 
fh)m  Austria-Hun- 
gary .       .       .       . 

Exports  of  British  pro- 
duce to  Austria- 
Hungary  . 


1898 

1894 

1895 

£ 

£ 

1,627,036 

1,385,762 

1,221,788 

1,095,150 

1,427,428 

1,715,605    , 

1896 


1897 


£  I  £ 

1,282,678    '    1,276,585 


The  staple  articles  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Austria  are 
wheat  flour,  the  total  value  of  which  in  the  year  1897  amounted  to 
739,514Z. ;  dye  stuffs,  &c.,  77,586Z.  ;  and  wood  78,206i.  The  principal 
exports  of  British  produce  to  Austria  are  cotton  manu£Eu;ture8  (including 
yarn),  548,628?.  ;  iron,  86,275^.  ;  machinery,  195,861Z.  ;  coals,  126,2912.  ; 
woollen  goods,  74,694Z.  ;  copper,  28,849^  ;  leather,  28,819/.  ;  hardware, 
16,8832.,  in  1897. 
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Money  and  Credit. 

The  only  State  bauk  is  the  Aa8tro-Hanfi;arian,  fonnerly  the  National  Bank 
(Nemzeti  bank).  To  secure  a  free  loan,  originally  of  eighty  million  florins,  to 
the  State,  the  bank,  during  the  continuance  of  its  privilege,  has  the  exclusive 
right  to  issue  bank-notes.  The  charter  of  the  bank,  which  expired  at  the 
end  of  1S97,  has  been  renewed  and  extended  to  the  year  1910.  Of  the  sum 
total  of  bank-notes  in  circulation,  at  least  two-fifths  must  be  covered  by 
the  supply  of  metal,  silver  or  gold,  coined  or  in  bullion.  The  State,  under 
certain  conditions,  takes  a  portion  of  the  dear  profits  of  the  bank.  From 
these  profits,  first  6  per  cent,  on  the  share  capital  is  paid  to  the  shareholders, 
of  the  remainder  8  per  cent  is  transferred  to  the  reserve  fund,  and  2  per  cent. 
to  the  pension  fund,  and  the  dividend  to  the  shareholders  may  be  made  up  to 
7  per  cent  Whatever  still  remains  is  divided  into  two  portions,  one  of  which 
l^oes  to  the  shareholders  and  the  other  to  the  State,  70  per  cent  to 
Austria  and  80  per  cent,  to  Hungary.  These  last  sums,  however,  are  only 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt  of  eighty  millions  mentioned  above. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  Austro*Hungarian  Bank  for  five 
jean,  in  thousands  of  florins : — 


LUbilitiM 


Capita] 


1803  90,000 

18M  I  00,000 

18W  00,100 

1S0«  I  '90,000 

1897  90,000 


Reaerve 
Fund 


82,472 
32,621 
32,458 
82,499 
32,578 


Note 

CireulA- 

tion 


Mort- 


Total  in 


Dis- 


State 


eluding  I     Caah     counted    °J''^ 
others  ,  Billa.&c.    ^^^ 


Loans  Total  in- 
on  real  '  eluding 
property,  others 


486,624  1 121,276 
507,808  ,  128,611 
619,854  t  128,541 
669,726  I  133,488 


762,814';  278,235  171,699 

791,559    307,005  180,254 

915,462    3n,251  219,474 

964,862    448,277  217,592 


699,907    184,678  1,012,348    505,998    206,937 


76,987 

126,262 

762,814 

7«.858 

131,505 

791,5M> 

76,822 

134,290 

915,402 

76,093 

136,798 

964,86.' 

76,093 

138,43 

1,012,.?48 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

By  law  of  August  2,  1892,  the  monetary  system  of  Austria- Hungary  was 
reformed  on  a  goM  basis,  though  the  standard  coin,  the  crown  (krone,  korona), 
is  not  coined  in  gold. 

The  new  coins  with  English  equivalents  are — 

Gold:— 
The  twenty-crown  piece  (weighing  6775067  grammes  -900  fine,  and  thus 

containing  6*09756  grammes  of  fine  gold)  =  IQs.  Sd, 
The  ten-crown  piece  =  Ss  4d. 
The  single  duoat  »  9  crowns  60  heller  (filler)  =  Ss. 

Silver : — 
The  single  crown  (weighing  5  grammes  '835  fine,  and  thus  containing 
4*175  grammes  offine  silver)  =  100  heller  =  half-a-gulden  (forint)  of 
the  old  coinage  =  lOd, 

Nickel  :— 

The  twenty-heller  (20-filler)  piece  =  10  kreuzer  (krajez6r)  of  the  old 
coinage  =  2d. 
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The  ten-heller  (10-filler)  piece  =  6  kreuzer  (krajezar)  of  the  old  coinage  = 
Id, 

Bronze : — 

The  two-heller  (2-filler)  j>iece  =  1  kreuzer  (krajezar)  =  id. 
The  single  heller  (filler)  piece  =  i  kreuzer  (krajezdr)  =  V"^. 

Silver  gulden  or  florins  continue  to  be  l^al  tender  to  any  amount  Silrer 
crown-pieces  are  accepted  to  any  amount  at  Government  offices,  but  in  general 
circulation  they  are  legal  tender  only  up  to  50  crowns.  The  notes  of  tiie 
State  Bank  are  legal  tender. 

The  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  now  legal  and  obligatory 
in  Austria-Hungary.     The  old  weights  and  measures  are : — 

The  Centner  {mdz$a)  =100  P/ttrirf=56  06  kg.  =123 J  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

„     Eimer{ak6)  .        .=66  60  litre  =  14  94  wine  gallons. 

„     Joeh{hold)     .        .  =6,764*64  square  metre       =  1*43  acre. 
„     Metzen{nUrd)         .=61 '49  litre  =  1 7  imperial  busheL 

(The  Klafter  of  toood=S'il  cubic  metre =120  cubic  feet) 

„    Meile  (nUH/old)  =\   .7  ror.^  -_^<^„      _  /8,897  yards,  or  about  4 

24,000  Austrian  feet/   -'»^»«>«  ^^^^      -  \      miles. 

AUSTBIA. 

Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

I.  Central  Goyebnment. 

The  political  representation  is  twofold — (1)  for  all  the  Austrian  provinces 
(Reichsrath) ;  (2)  for  each  separate  province  (Landtage). 

The  Reichsrath,  or  Parliament  of  the  western  part  of  the  Monarchy, 
consists  of  an  Upper  and  a  Lower  House.  The  Upper  House  (Herrenhaus) 
is  formed,  1st  of  the  princes  of  the  Imperial  family  who  are  of  age,  19  in 
number  in  1898  ;  2nd,  of  a  number  of  nobles — 66  in  the  present  Reichmath 
— possessing  lai^^  landed  property,  in  whose  feunilies  by  nomination  of  the 
Emperor  the  dignity  is  hereditary;  3rd,  archbishops,  nine  in  number, 
and  bishops,  eight  in  number,  who  are  of  princely  title  inherent  to 
their  episcopal  seat ;  and  4th,  of  any  other  life-members  nominated 
by  the  Emperor,  on  account  of  being  distinguished  in  art  or  science,  or  who 
have  rendered  signal  services  to  Church  or  State — 163  in  1898.  The  Lower 
House  (Abgeordnetenhaus)  up  to  1896  consisted  of  863  members,  elected, 
partly  directly  and  partly  indirectly,  by  the  vote  of  all  citizens  who  are  24 
years  of  age  and  possessed  of  a  small  property  or  particular  individual 
qualification ;  of  these,  86  representing  the  landed  proprietors,  118  th^ 
towns,  21  the  chambers  of  trade  and  commerce,  129  tne  rural  districts. 
The  constituencies  were  divided  into  four  classes :  first,  the  rural  districts, 
where  the  peasantry  and  small  landholders  are  the  electors ;  they  chooee  a 
voter  for  every  600  inhabitants,  these  voters  electing  the  representatives  ; 
secondly,  the  towns  ;  thirdly,  the  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  cities  and 
large  towns ;  and  fourthly,  the  lai^  landed  proprietors,  payers  of  from 
60  to  260  florins  taxes,  according  to  the  provinces  in  which  their  estates 
are  situated.  In  this  last  class  females  in  possession  of  their  own 
property  are  entitled  to  vote.  Under  a  law  passed  in  1882,  the  franchise 
was  extended  to  all  male  persons    in    towns    and  rural  districts   payinir 
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tt«   PbOVINOIAL    GoVBBKMBNt. 

I^he  Provincial  Diets  are  competent  to  legislate  in  all  masters  not  expressly 
reserved  for  the  Reichsrath.  They  have  control  over  local  representative 
txxlie^  and  the  regulation  of  local  affairs  affecting  taxation,  the  cultivation  of 
the  soU)  educational,  ecdesiastical,  and  charitable  institutions  and  public  works. 
In  Tyrol  and  Yorarlberg  they  have  the  regulation  of  the  defence  of  the 

Srovince,  and  consent  to  the  employment  of  uie  local  militia  (Landeschiltzen) 
1  another  province  of  the  Monarchy.  Each  Provincial  Diet  consists  of  one 
assembly,  composed  (1)  of  the  archbishop  and  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Oriental  Greek  Churches  ;  (2)  the  rectors  of  Universities ;  (3)  the  represents^ 
tives  of  great  estates,  elected  by  all  landowners  paying  land  taxes  of  not  less  tMn 
50,  100,  200,  or  250  florins,  according  to  the  provinces  in  which  their  estates 
are  situated ;  (4)  the  representatives  of  toWns,  elected  by  those  citizens  Who 
possess  municipal  rights  or  pay  a  certain  amount  of  diroct  taxation  ;  (5)  the 
representatives  of  boards  of  commerce  or  trade  guilds,  chosen  by  the  respectiire 
members ;  (6)  ropresentatives  of  the  rural  communes,  elected  by  deputies 
called  *  Wahlmanner,'  rotumed  by  all  inhabitants  who  pay  a  small  amount 
(four  florins)  of  direct  taxation. 

The  strength  of  the  seventeen  separate  Diets  is  shown  in  the  following 
table :— 


No.  of 

Ma  of 

Members 

Membei^ 

Lower  Austria 

.      78 

Tyrol. 
Vorarlberg  » 

68 

Upper  Austria 
Salzburg 

50 

21 

.       26 

Bohemia     . 

242 

9teiermark  (Styria) 

63 

Moravia      .        .        .        , 

100 

Carinthia     . 

.      87 

SUesia 

81 

Catniola 

.      87 

GaUcia 

.    154 

Trieste  and  district 

64 

Bukowina  . 

.       81 

Gbrz  and  Gradiska 

.       22 

Dalmatia     . 

43 

tstria  . 

.      38 

The  deputies  to  the  Provincial  Diets  aro  elected  for  six  years.  The  Diets 
are  summoned  annually. 

The  Provincial  Council  is  an  executive  bodv  composed  of  the  president  of 
the  Diet  (Landmarschall)  and  other  members  elected. 


III.  Local  Govebnicbnt. 

Each  commune  has  a  council  to  deliberate  and  decide,  and  a  committee  to 
administer  all  its  affairs.  The  members  of  the  council  aro  elected  for  three 
(in  Gallcia  for  six)  years.  All  who  have  a  vote  aro  eligible  if  of  age.  In  the 
towns  with  special  statutes  a  corporation  takes  the  place  of  the  communal 
committee. 

District  representative  bodies  are,  in  Stytia  (Steiermafk).  Bohemia,  and 
Galida,  interposed  between  the  communal  bodies  and  Ph>Tin(»il  Diets.  They 
deliberate  and  decide  on  all  affairs  affecting  the  interests  of  the  district 
(Bezirk).  They  consist  of  the  representatives  (1)  of  great  estates,  (2}  of  the 
most  highly  taxed  industries  and  trades,  (3)  of  the  towns  and  marlcetai  (4) 
of  the  rural  communes  (Land^meinden).  Members  are  elected  for  three  yeaiSi 
ta  Galicia  for  six.  A  committee  of  this  body  (called  the  Be^iksaUKchutti 
in  Galicia  Bezirksrath)  administera  the  affairs  of  the  district  owi^ 
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Area  and  Population. 

I.  Progress  and  Prbsent  Cokdition. 

Austria— exdufliye  of  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and 
[erzegorina,  which  have  been  under  the  administration  of 
.ustria-Hungary  since  1878,  but  have  not  as  yet  been  formally 
icorporated  with  it — has  an  area  of  116,908  English  square 
lies,  with  a  population  at  the  census  of  December  31,  1890,  of 
9,895,413  or  200  per  square  mile. 
The  following  is  the  eivil  population  of  Aostria  at  the  three  last  censesus  :— 


1869 
1880 
1890 


Popolatloii 


20,217,681 
21,981,821 
23,707,906 


Abflolate  inerease 


1,998,081 
1,764,290 
1,726,085 


Tetrly  iaereftM 
percent. 


0-87 
0-76 
076 


The  following  table  gives  the  area,  and  total  number  of  inhabitants  (oiyil 
d  military),  of  the  yarious  protinces  of  Aostria,  after  the  returns  of  the 
isuses  of  December  31,  1880  and  1890  :— 


FroriiuSM 

AHm: 

ttoglilh 

sqiuM 

miles 

Dec  81, 
1880 

j^opolation,  Dec  31, 1890 

t^opoU-  i 

tion  perl 

sq-mlle, 

1890    1 

Stale 

iTemale 

total 

Lower  Austfia    . 
Upper  Anatria   . 

Styri*. 
OmrintJiU 

7,664 
4,631 
2,767 
8,670 
4.006 

2,3.10,621 
769.620 
16a,670 

1,218,597 
348.730 

1,807,913 
888,762 
86,948 
636,967 
176,473 

1,353,886 

397  069 

87,662 

646,741 

184,636 

2,661,799 
786,881 
178,610 

1,282,708 
861,008 

347    i 
109    i 

02    ' 
148 

91    , 
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1890          '                        — 

i! 

1890 

German  . 
Bohemian,  Moravian, 

and  Slovak  . 
Polish     . 
Rutheniau 

8,461,580 

5,472,871 
3,719,232 
3,105,221 

i  Slovene   . 

1  Servian  and  Oroatian 

Italian  and  Ladin    . 

Roumanian 

Magyar  . 

1,176,672 

644,926 

675,306 

209,110 

8,139 

There  were  193,710  foreign  residents  in  Austria  at  the  end 
of  1890,  of  whom  103,433  were  Germans,  46,312  Itab'ans, 
18,149  Russians,  2,384  Turks,  6,777  Swiss,  2,261  British,  2,726 
French,  1,729  Americans.  These  are  exclusive  of  Hungarians, 
of  whom  there  were  228,647. 

In  Austria,  in  1890,  the  population,  according  to  occupations, 
was  as  follows : — 


Nature  of  Occapmtion 


AffricQlture,  foregtiy,  tc. 

Mining,  smelting,  Ac. 

Machine  making 

Boilding    . 

Textile  indnstriea     . 

Foods  and  drinks 

Clothing    . 

Other  indnttriet 

Banking,  infnrsnee,  Ac. 

Trade 

Transport. 

Active  army     . 

State  officials    . 

Other  oocupations    . 

Rentiers,  Ac    . 

In  institutions.  Ac    . 

Without  oooupation . 

Total     . 


Muten,  Ac 
2,006,764 

Employed 
6,462,459 

Members  of 
funilies,  Ac. 

4,882,156 

Total 

18,851,879 

66,422 

467,181 

718,094 

1.240.697 

20,988 

58.802 

112,612 

190,852       ' 

85,926 

257,058 

445,538 

789,112 

48,001 

405,201 

862.868 

811.070 

182,212 

325,499 

550,182 

1,007.848 

218.706 

385,111 

551.166 

1.164.98S 

81,642 

895,608 

584,208 

1,011.458 

2,872 

18,578 

81,718 

47.678       1 

292,286 

840,874 

849,895 

1,482.464 

19,920 

148,509 

889,212 

585.181 

— 

187,507 

24,126 

211,633 

40,615 

222,929 

438,019 

696.563 

20,841 

27,6»4 

60,312 

108.717       1 

551,1S9 

12,662 

825.680 

889.881 

241,084 

— 

— 

941.084 

69,778 

— 

58,980 

125.768 

3,842,640 

9,726,647 

10,826,126 

28.897,418 

II.  Movement  op  Population. 
The  following  tahle  exhihits,  for  the  civil  population,  the 
number  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  with  the  surplus  of  births^ 
in  Austria   for  a  quinquennial  period,  according  to  the  latest 
official  returns  : — 


Tear 

Total 
Bhths 

StiUbom 

niegiti. 
mate 

1S9S 
1894 
1895 
18^ 
1897 

961,016 
928,789 
968,560 
974,903 
968,280 

27,696 
27,841 
27,376 
27,686 
26,708 

138,280 
188,678 
141,561  1 
145,600 

Marriages 

193,286 
194,288 
199,761 
198,654 
202,936 


Deaths 


660,081 
682,806 
681,899 
667,158 
646,620 


Surplus  of 
Living  Birtlis 


263,889 
218,598 
269,286 
290,064 
294,962 
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lie  rate  of  illegitimacy  varies  from  42  per  cent,  in  Oarinthia, 
1  Salzburg,  27  in  Lower  Austria,  24  in  Styria,  19  in  Upper 
na,  to  3*2  per  cent,  in  Dalmatia. 

'he  following  are  the  emigration  statistics  of  Austria-Hungary 
ive  years : — 


Year 

1893 
L894 
L895 
L896 
L897 


Total  Eniigranto 


I 


05,544 
25,566 
66,101 
67,456 
37,215 


To  Brasil 


To  N.  AineriM        To  Argentine 


65,878 
22,965 
50,951 
45,327 


Lccording  to  United  States  statistics :  the  immigrants  into 
United  States  comprised  in  1896,  34,196  Austrians  and 
)8  Hungarians;  in  1897,  18,006  Austrians  and  15,025  Hun- 
]Xis;  in  1898,  23,118  Austrians   and  16,662  Hungarians. 

III.  Pbincipal  Towns. 
lie  following  were  the  populations  of  the  principal  towns  on 


mber  31,  1890:- 

RiA:— 

xma 

1,364,548 

gue 

184,109 

este 

158,844 

nbeig 

128,419 

ktZ 

118,540 

inn 

95,342 

1 


Krakau 
/Czernowitz 
^.Pilsen 
vLinz . 

PoU  . 

Przemysl  . 
>/Reichenberg 


76,025 
57,403 
50,693 
47,660 
39,273 
35,619 
31,033 


^Laibach 

Kolomea 

Budweis 

'  Salzbnrff 

^Tamopol 


30,691 
30,160 
28,780 
27,741 
26,097 


v/;Wiener.Neu8tadt25, 824 
v/Aussig  24,083 

Beligion. 

n  Austria  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  religious  bodies  is 
lated  by  the  statutes  of  December  21,  1867,  and  of  May  25, 
L     In  these  the  leadin^i^  principle  is  religious  liberty,  the 
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and  the  Jewish.  The  Minister  for  Ecclesiastical  A£Eairs  will 
grant  legal  recognition  to  any  religions  bodies  if  their  doctrine, 
worship,  constitution^  and  desigi.-ation  contain  nothing  illegal  or 
immoral  (Statute  of  May  20,  1874). 

The  foUowhig  figures  relate  to  1890 :— 


Meats,  secular  i— 

Members  of  orders  :— 

Roman  Catholic  Church 

16,468 

Male. 

7,770 

Greek  Catholic  Church 

,     2,582 

Female 

18,554 

Greek  Oriental  Church 

.        664 

Protestant  clergy    • 

267 

Jewish  clergy 

— 

The  following  table 
according  to  religion  on 
Austria. 


gives  the  division  of   the  population 
the   basis  of  the  census  of  1890  for 


I    In 
1,000'8 


Roman  Catholics 
Greek  Catholics 
Armenian  Catholics. 
Old  Catholics 
Greek  Oriental 
Armenian  Oriental 


per 
cent 
of  pop. 


18,934 

2,814 

8 

545 

1 


79-2 
11-8 


2-4 


In 
]»000*s 


Evangelical     . 
Other  Christian  sects 
Jews 
Others     . 


Total 


436 

6 

1,143 

5 


28,895 


per 
cent. 
of  pop. 


1-8 
4-8 

1000 


InstruotlQn. 

The  educational  organisation  of  Austria  comprises : — 
(1)   Elementary  schools;  (2)  Gymnasia  and    Eealschulen;  (3) 
Universities  and    colleges;   (4)  Technical    high  schools;    and 
(5)  Schools  for  special  subjects. 

The  progress  of  elementary  education  in  Austria  between 
the  census  of  1880  and  that  of  1890  is  shown  in  the  following 
statement : — 


Popnlaiion 


AustaFU 


18S0 


1800 


Read  and  write 10,980,099  18,258,4521 

Readonly 1,845,781     1,031,6241 

Neither  read  nor  write I    9,858,864{    9,605,387] 


r 


122,184,244  28,895,413. 
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The  erection  of  elementary  schools  is  incumbent  on  the  school 
riots.  Compulsory  attendance  begins  with  the  completion 
the  sixth  year,  and  continues  in  Austria  generally,  till  the 
ipletion  of  the  fourteenth;  but  in  Istria,  Galicia,  and 
matia  till  the  completion  of  the  twelfth  (Bukowina,  thirteenth) 
r.     Of  these  schools  there  are  two  grades. 


ti  the  elementary  schools  the  subjects  taught  are  religion,  read- 
writing,    language   (Unterrichts-Sprache),    aritiunetic  with  elementary 

[letry,  some  branches  of  natural  history  and  physics,  geography,  history, 

ring,  singing,  gnrmnastics ;  to  girls,  domestic  duties.  The  cost  of  erecting 
maintaining  dementary  and  burgh  schools,  and  the  payment  of  the 

tiing  staff,  are  defrayed  in  different  ways  in  different  plaoes ;   but  the 

nse  always  fiiUs  ultimately  on  the  communes  or  the  land.     In  only  a  few 

lal  cases  are  elementair  schools  supported  by  the  State. 

rhe  following  figures  show  the  latest  statistics  of  school  attendance,  and 

Dumber  of  tmning  colleges  : — 


I      tarj 
I   Schools 


'  19,277  i  69,778 
19,440   71,601 


'  Teachers  \       Pupils 


Children  of  {  Training 
School  Age  !  Colleges 


8,378,832 
3,430,456 


3,872,695 
3,919,750 


87 
87 


rhe  Gjrmnasia  and  Realschulen  are  schools  whose  practical  purpose  consists 
rfally  in  the  preparation  they  supply  for  the  universities  and  technical  high 
olt.  The  curriculum  of  the  former  extends  over  eight  years ;  of  the  latter, 
seven.  They  are,  so  &r  as  they  are  public,  maintained  by  the  State,  by 
rate  provinces,  by  the  larger  communes,  or  (in  the  case  of  confessional 
ols)  t^  ecclesiastical  foundations,  fcc,  eventually  with  a  subvention  from 
State.  Private  middle  schools  are  included  in  the  following  table  ;  these 
mder  the  same  regulations  as  public  schools  : — 


QymnMia 


Bealsohnlen 


No.     '  Teachers  |    Pnpils    |    No.     |  Teachers  {    Pnpils 
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Universities 


Profes. '  gtndents 
son,  Ac.   *^»"*"^** 


Vienna     . 

(  Gennan 
Prague-!  Bohe- 

(  mian 
Graz 


5,796 
1,232 

2,470 
1,421 


Universities 


Cracow  . 
Lemberg  . 
Innsbruck 
Czemowitz 


Total 


pf- j  StndenU 


158 

84 

111 

40 


1,201 

1,640 

938 

369 


!  1,306  :   14,587  ) 


In  addition  to  the  universities  there  are  in  Austria  48  theological  coUeges 
— viz.  :  44  Roman  Catholic,  1  Greek  Catholic,  1  Armenian  Catholic,  1  Greek 
Oriental,  and  1  Protestant,  with  a  total  of  2,068  students. 

There  are  six  Government  technical  high  schools  for  various  branches  of 
engineering  and  technical  chemistry,  and  a  high  school  for  agriculture  in 
Vienna.    In  1896  the  numbers  were  : — 


Vienna 

'  T>«.^« /Gennan   . 
P^^^^tBohemian 


There  are  besides  3,199  special  technical  institutes  in  Austria,  training  in 
agriculture,  industries  of  all  kinds,  art,  music,  mining,  commerce,  &c.,  with 
208,606  students. 

Included  in  these  (1896)  were  180  commercial  schools,  937  industrial, 
127  agricultural  and  forestry,  6  lower  schools  of  mining,  8  nautical  schools, 
8  veterinary  schools,  and  535  music  schools. 

In  7,524  of  the  public  elementary  schools  in  Austria  (1896)  the  language  used 
was  German ;  in  4,778  Czech  (mainly  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia) ;  and  in  4,855, 
other  Slav  dialects  ;  797  Italian,  108  Roumanian,  3  Mag3rar  ;  and  in  284  more 
than  one  language.  According  to  official  statistics,  87  '5  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren  of  schom  age  were  attending  school  in  Austria  in  1896. 

In  1897,  2,523  periodicals  of  various  kinds  were  published  in  Austria, 
111  being  daily  papers.  Of  the  whole,  1,610  were  in  German,  491  in  C^h, 
the  rest  being  in  rolnish,  Slovenian,  Rutheniau,  Italian,  Hebrew,  &c. 


Justice  and  Crime. 

In  Austria  the  ordinary  judicial  authorities  are : — 

(1)  The  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  and  Court  of  Cassation  (Oberste 
Gerichts-und  Kassationshof)  in  Vienna.  (2)  The  9  higher  provincial  courts 
(Oberlandesgerichte).  (3)  The  71  provincial  and  district  courts  (Landes-  und 
Kreisgeriohte),  and,  in  connection  with  these,  the  jury  courts  (Geschwo- 
rencugerichte).     (4)  The  937  county  courts  (Bezirksgerichte).     (Kthes^^  the 
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third  and  fourth  flprpupft  are  courts  of  first  instance ;  the  second  group  consistit 
of  courts  of  second  instance.  Ck>urts  of  first  instance  act  as  courts  of  inquiry 
and  have  summary  jurisdiction.  Courts  of  second  instance  are  courts  of 
appeal  from  the  lower  courts,  and  have  the  superrision  of  the  criminal  courts 
in  their  jurisdiction.  The  jury  courts  try  certain  cases  where  severe  penalties 
are  inrolved,  political  offences,  and  press  offences.  The  county  courts  exercise 
juriadiction  in  cases  of  misdemeanour  in  the  counties,  and  co-operate  in  pro- 
linunary  pTx>c6edings  regarding  crime. 

There  are  in  all  for  Austria  71  provincial  and  937  county  or  district  courts. 

There  exist  also  special  courts  for  commercial,  revenue,  military,  and  other 
matters. 

In  case  of  conflict  between  different  authorities  the  Im|>erial  Court 
(Reichsgericht)  in  Vienna  has  power  to  decide. 


Conviction*. 

1893 

28,498 

1                             ! 
i            1894 

1805 

Of  crimes.        .... 

30,138       1 

28,709 

Of  leas  serious  offences 

5,562 

6,985       1 

7,596 

Of  misdemeanours    . 

526,433 

525,782 

521,756 

Number  of  prisoners  in  penal  es- 

! 

tablishments  (Strafanstalten) 

at  end  of  year:      , 

Males          .... 

9,073 

8,994 

8,649 

Females 

1,258 

1,276 

1,278 

There  are  16  penal  establishments  in  Austria  for  males,  and  6  for  females. 


Pauperinn. 

The  riffht  to  poor  relief  is  defined  by  an  imperial  statute,  but  the  regula- 
tions for  tne  apportionment  of  the  cost  are  made  by  the  separate  provinces, 
and  are  consequently  verv  various.  The  funds  first  available  are  those  of  the 
public  institutions  for  the  poor  (Armeninstitutionen),  derived  from  endow- 
ments, voluntary  contributions,  the  poors'  third  of  the  property  left  by  in- 
testate secular  priests,  and  certain  percentages  on  the  proceeds  of  voluntary 
sales.  In  some  provinces  the  poors  funds  are  augmented  from  other  sources, 
e,g.  theatre  money  (Spectakelgelder),  hunting  licences,  dog  certificates,  and  in 
some  large  towns  percentages  on  lesacies  over  a  fixed  amount  When,  in  any 
given  case,  these  funds  are  exhausted,  the  commune  of  origin  (Heimatsgemeinde) 
must  make  provision.  Those  who  are  wholly  or  partially  unfit  for  work  may 
be  ])rovided  for  in  such  manner  as  the  commune  judges  propose.     Besides 

rrs'  houses  and  money  relief,  there  exists  in  many  provinces,  by  custom  or 
constitutional  rule,  the  practice  of  assigning  the  poor— in  respect  of  board 
-and  lodging — to  each  of  the  resident  householders  in  fixed  succession. 

In  some  provinces  unions  (Verbande)  have  been  formed  by  statute  to 
undertake  certain  burdens  as  to  poor  relief.  By  the  erection  of  houses  for 
forwarding  vagrants  to  their  proper  communes  (Schubstationen)  a  great  step 
wa.s  taken  towards  the  suppression  of  b^ging  and  vagrancy. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  ofiices  for  tl^pypj'  (ArmcniO' 

igitize      y  .       ^ 
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stltate)  in  Austria  during  five  years,  tlie  number  of  persons  relieved  by 
them,  and  tlie  amount  dii^bttted : — 


Year 

Institates 

P^raoDs  reUeved 

DMzilraitod 

Florins 

1891 

11,86 

810,645 

4,984,938 

1892 

11,878 

321,594 

5,062,416 

1893 

11,949 

261,146 

5,550,660 

1894 

12,962 

269,929 

6,812,151 

1895 

11,285 

316,392 

6,694,970 

Besides  these  there  were,  in  1896,  1,155  eriches.  Kindergartens,  ^,  with 
126,877  children,  202  orphanages,  kc,  with  14,168  children,  and  1,486  poor- 
houses  (VersoTgungs-Anstalten),  with  43,066  inmates.  The  expenditure  for 
the  poor-houses  alone  was  3,820,611  florins,  or  0*40  florin  per  head,  per  day. 


Finance. 
The  following  table  shows  the  expenditure  and  revenue  of 


Austria  in  tnoi] 

Lsanas  oi 

norms: 

"■^ 

1 

1880            1890 

1893             180i      I       1896        |      1808 

ExpcTidUure : — 

1    Total  in  cash  . 

,,     in  bills  . 

432,076 
41,303 

669,598 
88,467 

629,813 
420,210 

691,932 
27,661 

748,670 
65,716 

728,606 
8,881 

Total    . 

473,378 

445,936 
37,428 

648,055 

1,060,023 

659,163 
399,181 

719,683 

809,385 

787,887 

Revenue : — 
'     Total  in  cash  . 
„    inbiUs  . 

582,163 
88,457 

688,060 
24,684 

759,644 
67,860 

731,283 
10,159 

Total 

483,363 

670,620 

1,068,344 

712,784 

827,894 

741.442 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  were  given  as  follows  in  the 
sanctioned  estimates  for  the  year  1899  as  compared  with  those 
for  1898  ;— 
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Sources  of  Bevenue 


^ichsrath  and  Ck>uDciI  of  Ministers 

inistry  of  Interior     . 

mistry  of  Defence 

inistry  of  Wordiip  and  Instruction 

inistry  of  Finance 

inistry  of  Commerce  . 

inistry  of  Railways    . 

inistry  of  Agricnl  tnre 

inistry  of  Justice 

nsions,  subventions,  &c.    . 

ite  debt 


Total    . 


nehes  of  ExpendUwre : 

perial  household 

perial  Cabinet  Chancery  . 

ichsrath  and  Council  of  Ministers 

preme  Court    .... 

itribution  to  common  expenditure 

aistry  of  Interior     . 

nistry  of  Defence 

listiy  of  Worship  and  Instruction 

listry  of  Finance     , 

listry  of  Commerce  . 

listry  of  Railways    . 

listiy  of  Agriculture 

listry  of  Justice 

rd  of  Control .        .        .        , 

sions,  subyentions,  kc.    . 

A  debt    

lagement  of  debt    . 

Total    .        .        .        ,        , 


1898 


1809 


Oolden 

794,800 

l,a79,996 

408,679 

6,971,783 

518,699,842 

62,452,160 

120,923,600 

15,422,496 

1,117,231 

1,476,697 

1,069,136 

2,520,000 


728,221,769 


4,660,000 

76,864 

2,627,688 

23,800 

121,464,629 

27,432,488 

24,072,681 

80,997,160 

113,764,840 

49,586,799 

98,637,200 

19,764,628 

29,066,264 

176,600 

29,728,305 

170,153,910 

660,190 

722,872,881 


Gulden 

767,600 

1,412,109 

898,862 

7,136,242 

549,664,788 

52,721,270 

129,828,620 

15,298,050 

1,136,111 

489,602 

1,057,080 

861,000 


760,764,834 


4,650,000 

78,807 

2,668,231 

23,300 

126,162,876 

28,142,972 

26,196,170 

31,478,776 

131,681,228 

49,783,310 

107,526,190 

19,357,914 

29,210,791 

175,600 

31,693,466 

171,929,683 

633,080 


760,286,798 


i:     \ 
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The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  an  important  industry,  furnishing 
employment  to  nearly  half  the  population.  The  proportion  of 
productive  land  is  greatest  in  Dalmatia,  Silesia,  Moravia,  Buko- 
wina,  Bohemia,  and  Galicia  ;  least  in  Salzburg  and  Tyrol. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  the  soil  in  Austria,  we  have  the  following  results 
taken  from  the  latest  oflScial  figures : — 

Percentage  of 
total  are& 
Arable  and  garden  land  .  .        .86*7 

Vineyard 08 

Pastures  and  meadows. 23*8 

Woodlands 82-6 

Lakes  and  fishponds *.        .  •    O'i 

Total  area  subject  to  taxatiuii 94  '3 

Exempt  from  taxes 5*7 

Total 1000 


In  1897  the  total  area  cultivated  was  28,176,532  hectares,  while 
9,777,414  hectares  were  under  woods  and  forests.  The  following  table  shows 
the  area  in  thousands  of  hectares  {2*47  acres)  of  the  leading  crops,  the  total 
produce  in  thousands  of  hectolitres  (2*75  bushels  dry,  22  g^lons  liquid 
measure)  or  of  quintals,  and  also  the  produce  per  hectare  in  hectolitres 
or  quintals. 


1897 


III;  pi ' 

^"Sl&Sj  .la 


Produce 

per 
hectare 
\  hectol. 


1897 


-  S  g     Produce 

JSJ       inLOOO 
^^J'  hectolitres 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

OatA    . 

Rye 

Pulse  . 

Buckwheat 

Maize 


other  cereals,  i 


1,058 

i.m  I 

1,911 
!  1,839 
I     278, 

I     165  * 
I     886  i 


12,687 

1 
11-9      ' 

17,534 

15-0 

88,888 

17-7      ■ 

28,197 

12  0 

3,009 

10-8 

1,856 

12-0 

4,977 

14-8      , 

1,318 

14-8      . 

Potatoes  .    1,160 

Sugar  beet  ,  211 

Beet(other)  154 

Vineyards.  258 

Tobacco  .  4*1 

Hops  17 

Hemp      .  35 

Flax.  88 


quintals 
80,011 
49,206 
24,886 
hectolitres 
2,n5 
quintals 
68 
84 
1S4 
400 


Produce 
per  hectare 
in  hectolitres 


quintals 
69 

2381 

161-8 

hectolitres 

10-9 
quintals 
15*8 
3-7 
5-3 
4-8 


The  following  show  the  average  produce  of  the  leading  crops  in  quintals 
per  hectare  for  the  ten  years  1886-95 :— Wheat,  10*8;  rve.  111;  barley, 
9*9  ;  oats,  8*9  ;  maize,  12*4  ;  potatoes,  79*1 ;  wine,  16*0  hectolitres ;  sugar 
beet,  208*0  metre-centners. 

Barley  and  wine  are  most  largely  exported,  though  in  some  years  con- 
siderable quantities  of  wheat  are  aSo  exported. 

In  Austria  in  1891  there  were  1,548,197  horses,  8,648,986  cattle,  8,186,787 
sheep,  3,549,700  pigs,  and  1,085,832  goats. 

The  total  value  of  the  Austrian  live  stock  was  estimated  at  487  million 
florins.    The  export  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  far  exce<^8tiifi  imports. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  and  values,  respectively,  of  the 
leading  minerals  and  ftimace  products  of  Austria  in  1896  i-^ 


Itlnerals 

centneFB 

Florins 

Products 

Metare-     i      marine 
centnets         if^^onnB 

dftlt  of  alt  kinda 
Black  ooal 
Brown  ooal 
Silver  ore  . 
Iron  ore     i 
Lead  <^e    . 
Qoldore    .       . 

8,089,332 

98,995,216 

188,825,865 

187,010 

14,486,148 

178.629 

4,160 

22,985,853 
86,254,925 
36,227,608 
1,921,538 
3,446,479 
1,058,564 
48,412 

PiglPOn      .        . 
SUvUr         .        . 
Lead  .       .       . 
Zinc   .        .        ; 
Qoiokiilver 

SSET    :    ; 

8,169)669 
39»904 
97,695 
08,888 
56,428 
10,018 
608 

28,780,876 
2,140,913 
1,527,216 
1,285,891 
1,149,695 
662,957 
98,913 

lit.   SbA  FtSBEBtBS. 


Teurs 

No.' of  Boats 

Value  caught  In  florins  j          No.  of  fishtts           ' 

Summer 

Wintet 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer    |      Winter      > 

1896-97 
1896-96 
1894-95 
1893-94 
1892-98 

3,642 
3,631 
3,404 
8,437 
8.342 

8,218 
3,073 
3,101 
3,079 
3,147 

1,638,217 
1,746,777 
1,615,469 
1,799,531 
1,499,127 

1,122,647 
1,084,922 
1,054,146 
1,028,049 
1,039,504 

14,220 
13,799 
14,385 
13,176 
12,518 

12,528 
11,623 
11,816 
11,712 
11,781 

IV.  MAKUFACTUtl£!Si 

tn  Austria,  in  the  year  1890,  there  were  employed  in  the  various  manu- 
f^turing  industries  2,880,897  persons,  of  whom  2,144,606  were  workmen 
and  99,128  labourers.  Including  families  and  domestic  servants  the  total 
number  of  those  dependent  on  the  industries  was  6,155,510.  For  the  pre- 
paration of  metals  and  the  manufacture  of  metal  wares  there  were  971 
establishments  with  99,353  work-people ;  for  machinery  506  with  57,129  woiic- 
people ;  in  the  stoneware  and  glass  industries  there  were  1,173  establishments 
with  72,547  work-people,  38,131  of  whom  were  in  Bohemia.  The  number  of 
textile  factories  was  2,287  with  296,481  work-people,  of  whom  155,098  were 
in  Bohemia.  There  were  3,047  factories  for  alimentary  substances  with 
149,195  work-people,  and  592  chemical  factories  with  33,264  work-people. 

In  the  various  textile  industries  there  were  employed  1,970  steam  engines 
with  a  total  of  113,281  horse-power.  For  cotton-spinning  there  were  153 
establishments  with  2,392,356  spindles,  employing  33,815  work-people.  For 
cotton-weaving  there  were  194  establishments  witn  47.902  power-looms,  em* 
ploying  48,384  work-people.  ^.g,.^,,  ,^  ^uu^ ic 
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The  river  traffic  of  the  monarchy  during  five  years  was  as 

follows 

..^— 

Nnml 

inube  Steam  Navigation  Ciompany 

Anstr.  North-Wesfc  Steam 
Navigation  Company  (Elbc)j 

Year 

yerot 

Passen- 

(inciadins; 
military) 

8,271,852 
3,151,414 
3,168,068 
2,812,818 
3,256,450 

Goods 
and 

in  metre- 
centners 

Head 

of 
Livinff 

shipped 

Number  of 

Goods 
carried. 

Steam-     Tow- 
boats      boats 

Steam- 
boats 

Tow- 
boats 

in  metre- 
centners 

1892 
1803 
1894 
1895 
189G 

189 
187 
183 
186 
179 

766 
770 
787 
827 
854 

18,808,740 
21,785,290 
90,801,750 
19.631,340 
22,405,190 

— 

44 

45 
46 

160 
167 
165 
151 
148 

5.882,172 
5,462,964 
7,268,600 
6,408,««9 
8,887.890 

The  following  are  railway  statistics  of  Austria  in  1897  :  State  lines^ 
4,594  miles ;  companies*  lines  worked  by  the  State,  933  miles ;  companies' 
lines  worked  by  companies,  5,844  miles  ;  total,  10,488  miles. 

The  following  table  shows  the  length  in  miles  and  the  total  cost  of 
construction  in  thousands  of  pounds  sterling  of  the  Austrian  and  mixed  (partly 
Hungarian)  railways  : — 


1890 


1893      I      1894 


1895 


1896 


T^„^KiAu8trl 
J^»8th|Mlxed 


Austrian. 


(k)st 


/Aimtrian. 
\Mixed     . 


7,614 

3,490  I 

135,757  1 

113,0  0  , 


8,778 
1,648  I 
171,791 
76.117 


10,097  1       10,244  ,     10,438  : 
217,069  \     219  029      221.898 


The  following  table  shows  the  traffic  on  the  Austrian  railways  :— 


Passengers  (in  1,000*8)  .  ' 
Goods  carried  (in  1,000  tons) 
Receipts  (in  1,000  florins)  .  ! 
Working  expenses  (1,000  fls. ) 


1894 

102,898 

92,865 

248,208 

136,227 


1895 


106,448 

93,879 

247,683 

145,842 


1896 


105.201 
100,000 
263,955 
153,896 


There  were,  in  1897,  5,754  post  offices  in  Austria. 

The  work  of  the  Post  Office  in  1896  and  1897  was  as  follows  :— 


Letters  and  post-cards 
Samples  and  printed  packets 
Newspapers 


Receipts  (posts  and  telegraphs) 
Expenses      .... 


Number 

740,904,060 

104,816,660 

87,592,600 

Florins 
44,878,724 
41,742,829 


1897 

Number 

809,770,210 

113,036,520 

95,533,400 

Florins 
44,650,851 
40,705,717 
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In  AustHs  in  1897  there  were  4,942  telegraph  offices,  81,484  miles  of 
telegraph  line  with  92,052  miles  of  wire,  and  the  number  of  mestaget  wa« 
18,771,084. 

Honey  and  Credit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  issues  from  the  Austrian  mint  and  the 
value  of  notes  now  in  circulation  : — 


,  Four-ducat 
I  SInsle-dncat  . 
Gold  'Pnuu^oMl*  . 
Twenty  *  ten- 
[  crown  .  . 
.Levantine 
I     thalen. 

I  Two-gulden    . 
Silver  ( Sfngle-gulden . 
Single-crown  . 
Twentj-kieu- 


Ten-kreuser    . 

/Fonr-krenzer  . 
Copper  {One-kreuzer    . 

iHalf-kreuzer  . 
Bron*e{rwo«d  single. 

State  notes  in  circulation 
Anstro-Hungarian  bank- 
notes in  circulation 


1893 

Fiorina 
[  2,834,445 

135,042,480 

3,470,100 
(piecen) 

37,256,001 


9,827,259 


772,704 
372,098,255 

486,623,620 


1894 


1895 


Florins  Florins 

784,497  1         910,809 
1,584,608  ;      3,015,062 


97,323,530 

2,007,600 
(pieces) 


\    2,607,600  '\    2,801, 
f    (pieces)    j    (piece 


72,011,760 

100 
(pieces) 


20,080,895 


11,874,404 


1,866,672 
303,305,896 

507,808,160 


16,839,983 


8,078,777 


1,190,447 
193,539,593 

619,864,140 


1806 

Florins 

1,313,659 

2,229,397 


;    80,116,320 

)   6.455,600 
(pieces) 


4,022,871 


1897 


1,079,942 
188,949,109 

669,726,360 


Florins 
[.8,196,289 

79,826.806 

6,440,700 
(pieces) 

1,071,000 


1,441,626 
119,316,410 

609,907,100 


The  following   are   statistics    for  December  31,   1896  and  1896,  of  the 
M  Austrian  joint-stock  and  private  banks,  in  thousands  of  florins : — 

Liabilities. 


Nominal 
Capital 


Paid-up     Reserve 


BiUs,fte., 
In  cir- 
culation 


Credit 
Accounts 
current 


Mort. 


1805 
1896 


283,278 
241,420 


217,816 


71,796 
81,500 


127,582 
212.856 


584,871 
511,421 


666,876 
784,883 


TotaL  to- ' 
cludmg 
others    \ 


1,790,482  ! 
l,84f,47J»  ' 


Assets. 


1806 
1896 


Bank 

and  Credit 

Notes 


387.421 


Mortgage 
Loans 


670,352 
736,824 


Debit       I 
Accounts     Cash  In  Ikand 
current     j 


597,800 
578,056 


43,661 
86,876 


Total, 

tncludtog 

efher» 


1,790,482 
1,847,479 
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There  ore,  besides  (1894),  2,842  alliance  banks  in  Austria. 
The  following  are  the  savings-bank  statistics  of  Austria  :— 


No.  of  banks    .... 
Depositors  at  end  of  year  .        .  | 
Amount  deposited  at  end  of  year  i 
(1,000  florins)       .        .         .   | 


1893 


460 

2,687,806 


1894 


472 
2,786,448 


1,461,680  I      1,580,718 


1896 


5C 
2,949,0^ 

1,659,85 


The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  Austrian  post-office  savings-banks 


—                          1          1895 

1896 

1897 

No.  of  banks.        .        .  i           5,417 
.  Depositors  at  end  of  year       1,138,454 
Value  of  deposits  at  end 
end  of  year,  in  florins  .    100,799,777 

5,592 
1,174,902 

118,846,985 

5,663 
1,241,567 

148,694,644 

LIECHTENSTEIH. 

The  Principality  of  Liechtenstein,  lying  between  the  Austrian  proviDCC 
Tyrol  and  the  Khine,  though  not  incorporated  with  Austria  by  any  tnn 
practically  forms  a  part  of  the  Empire.  Reigning  Prince,  John  Il.j  be 
October  6,  1840  ;  succeeded  his  father,  November  12,  1868.  The  reigni 
family  originated  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  traces  its  descent  through  fi 
barons  who  in  1608  became  princes  of  Liechtenstein.  From  time  to  tii 
various  small  domains  were  added  to,  or  separated  from,  the  territory,  aod 
1719  the  principality  as  it  now  exists  was  constituted.     The  monarchy 

1 1*1. '-^     XT 1-     1? mt  i  •.        .  •  f     H  n/%r*  3«/»        !•  v/^MO- 
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HTTHGABT. 
Constitution  and  Ooyemment. 
I.  Central  and  Provincial  €k)VERNMENT. 

rhe  Constitution  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  monarchy,  or  the  kingdom 
inngary,  including  Hungary  Proper  and  Croatia-Slavonia,  dates  from 
foundation  of  the  kingdom,  about  891.  The  first  charter  or  con^ 
Ltional  code  is  the  *  Bulla  Aurea'  of  King  Andrew  II.,  granted  in 
Ij  which  defined  the  form  of  government  as  an  aristocratic  monarchy. 
Hungarian  Constitution  has  been  repeatedly  suspended  and  partially 
3garded,  until,  at  the  end  of  the  armed  strugs^Ie  of  1849,  it  was  decreed  to 
>rfeited  by  the  nation.  This  decree  was  rep^ed  in  1860  ;  and  the  present 
reign,  on  June  8,  1867,  swore  to  maintain  the  Constitution,  and  was 
med  King  of  Hungary. 

rhe  Hungarian  Parliament  (Orszdggy  Tiil^s)  has  legislative  authority  for 
igary,  and  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia  in  matters  which  concern  these  provinces 
M)mmon  with  Hungary.  It  consists  of  an  Upper  House  (Fbrendihiz) 
a  Lower  Hoiise  (Kepviselohdz). 

rhe  House  of  Magnates,  reformed  by  an  Act  passed  in  1886,  now  includes 
archdukes  who  nave  attained  their  majority,  hereditaiy  peers  (the 
abers  of  218  noble  families)  paying  at  least  8,000  fl.  a  year  land 
;  those  Hungarian  princes,  counts  and  barons,  if  of  age,  whose  families 
lined  the  right  of  hereditary  peerage  from  the  King,  or,  if  not  Hungarian 
ects,  from  the  legislature  ;  44  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  digni- 
is  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Cnurches ;  12  ecclesiastical  and 
representatives  of  the  Protestant  Confessions ;  life  peers  appointed  by 
Crown  not  exceeding  50  in  number  ;  life  peers  elected  by  the  Upper 
Lse ;  17  members  ex  offUiOy  being  State  dignitaries  and  high  judges ; 
lastly,  3  delegates  of  Croatia- Slavonia.  In  the  session  of  1898  the 
iber  of  archdukes  was  18,  and  there  were  228  hereditary  peers  holding 
property  qualification ;  and  79  life  peers  appointed  by  tne  Crown  or 
sen  by  the  House  of  Magnates. 

rhe  Lower  House  or  House  of  Representatives  of  Hungary  is  composed  of 
esentatives  of  the  nation,  elected  by  the  vote  of  aU  male  citizens,  of  20 
■s  of  age,  who  pay  a  small  direct  tax  on  house  property  or  land,  or  on  an 
me  varyinff  with  occupation ;  but  in  all  cases  low.  Certain  larffe 
les — professional,  scientific,  learned,  and  others — are  entitled  to  vote  witn- 
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1.  The  Ministry  of  Finance. — Dr.  Ladislaus  de  Lukdcs  ;  appointed  January 
16,  1895. 

2.  The  Ministry  of  National  Defence  (Honv^delem). — Baron  Geza 
Ft^trvdry ;  appointed  October  28,  1884. 

8.  The  Ministry  near  the  King's  person  {ad  /a/i«).— Baron  Desideiiua 
Bdnffy  {ad  interim). 

4.  The  Ministry  of  the  Interior. — Desiderios  de  Perczel ;  appointed 
January  15,  1895. 

6.  The  Ministry  of  Education  and  of  Public  Worship. — Dr.  Julius  de 
JVlamcs  ;  appointed  January  15,  1895. 

6.  The  Ministry  of  Justice. — Dr.  Alexander  Erdily  :  appointed  January 
15,  1895. 

7.  The  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce. — Baron  Ernest  de  Daniel ; 
appointed  January  15,  1895. 

8.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  —  Dr.  Ignatius  de  Dardnyi;  appointed 
November  2,  1895. 

9.  The  Minister  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia. — Emerich  de  Josipovich ;  ap- 
pointed August  23,  1889. 

The  Croatian-Slavonian  Provincial  Diet  meeting  annually  at  Zagrab 
(Agram),  consists  of  90  members,  elected  for  five  years,  representing 
21  town  districts  and  69  rural  districts,  and  of  personal  voters  (not  more  than 
half).  The  electors  must  have  a  low  property  qualification,  be  of 
certain  professions,  or  pay  a  small  tax.  Personal  voters  are  certain  eccle- 
siastical and  political  dignitaries,  and  the  members  of  certain  noble  families 
(Magnates)  possessing  the  right  by  inheritance  or  by  royal  nomination.  They 
must  pay  at  least  1,000  fl.  of  land  tax. 


II.  Local  Government. 

In  Hungary  a  distinction  is  observed  between  commtmes  which  are 
large  or  small,  or  may  be  townships  with  regular  magistrates,  and 
municipalities,  which  are  regarded  as  communes  of  a  higher  order.  The 
communal  electoral  right  is  possessed  by  every  inhabitant  over  twenty 
years  of  age  who  for  two  years  has  paid  the  State  tax.  The  representative 
body  is  composed  half  of  members  elected  for  six  years,  and  half  of  persons 
who  pay  the  highest  taxes.  The  committee  consists  of  members  appointed,  in 
the  towns  for  six  years,  in  the  rural  commimes  for  three  years,  with  officials 
appointed  for  life.  The  counties  and  towns  invested  with  similar  rights  are 
independent  municipalities.  Each  has  its  council  constituted  similarly  to  the 
representative  body  of  the  communes  ;  but  members  are  elected  for  ten  years. 
AD  electors  for  the  Parliament  are  qualified  to  vote.  In  Budapest  they  must 
be  able  to  read  and  write.  The  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  the  official  body 
of  the  municipality,  who  sit  and  vote  with  the  council. 

In  Ooatia  and  Slavonia  each  county  has  an  assembly  (Skuptschina) 
similar  to  the  Hungarian  local  representative  bodies.  The  electoral  qualifica- 
tion is  the  same  as  for  the  Diet.  The  municipalities  within  the  county 
(except  Zdgrab  and  Esz^k)  send  delegates,  and  the  higher  county  officii 
also  sit  and  vote.  In  the  rural  communes  the  representative  body  is  the 
councU,  elected  for  three  years ;  in  the  towns  for  four  years.  In  the 
former  the  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates  ;  in  the  latter,  of  the 
municipal  council. 
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Area  and  Population. 

I.— Progress  and  Pkesrnt  Condition. 

Che  Hungarian  dominions,  including  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  have  an  area 
22,310  square  kilomfetrea,  or  125,039  English  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 
at  the  census  of  Deceml>er  31,   1890   of  17,4(53,791,  or  140  per  square 

U  the  last  three  census  enumerations  the  civil  population  was  as 
►ws  : — 


Year 


Population 


AbHolute  increase      I        Yearly  increase 
!  per  cent. 


1869  15,417,327 
1880  15,642,102 
1890    ,    17,349,398 


1,648,814 

224,775 

1,707,196 


0-91 
013 
109 


rhe  following  table  gives  the  area  and  total  number  of  inhabitants,  civil 
military,  of  Hungary,  after  the  census  i-eturns  of  December  81,  1880  and 


Provinces 

Area: 
'  English 

Population,  Dec. 
Dec.  31, 

Jl,  U90 

Pojuila- 

tion  per 

sq.  mile, 

1890 

^ 

,  square 
miles 

1880       I 

1      Male 

18,728,622'     7,449,9r0 

20,981            14,048 

1,892,499       1,089,755 

15,«2,102      8,553,782 

1 
97,273          114,393 

15,739,375      8,668,175 

Female. 

Total 

w' 

jngary  Proper 
wn  of  Piume  . 
aatia  and  Slavonia . 

108,258 

8 

16,773 

7,683,615 

15,446 

1.096,655 

8,795,616 

15,133,494 

29,494 

2,186,410 

17,349,398 
114,398 

140 

3,687 
130 

139 

I 

1 

Hungary  . 

p.  in  active  military 
wrvice     . 

125,039 
12-%039 

i 

1 

Total. 

8.795,616 

17,463,79? 

140 

rhe  ethnical  elements  of  the  civil  population  o 
Hows  in  1880  and  1890  :— 

n  the  basis  of  langu 

age  was 

\ 

-               I 

1880 

1  '««»  i'; 

1 
1 

1880 

1890 
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Boanift  and  Herzegovina,  575  Fi-ench,  455  Russians,  1,168  Swiss,  881  Bril 
808  Turks,  and  16,886  others. 

In  Hungary,  in  1890,  the  population  according  to  occupations  wa 
follows : — 


Nftture  of  occupation 


Earning 


Bapported 


Funily     Domestic 
members    servants 


Intelleotaal  profeesions 

Servants  employed  in  intellectnal  professions 

Agriculture,  forestry,  Ac. 

Mining    . 

Indus&y. 

Ck>mmeree 

Credit     . 

Traffic 

Living  on  their  revenues  or  pensions 

Day  labourers 

Soldiers,  gendarmerie 

Other  occupations . 

Unknown  occupations  . 

Supported  by  State  or  Society 


128,663  1 

36,426  I 

4.474,653 

48,412 

913,010 

182,264 

66,787 
120,862 
1,842,284 
114,898 
44,831 
9,829 


Total 


7,889,91 


216,312 
67,908 

6,308,804 
85.678 

1,184,907 

235,498 

118,801 
92,987 
1,191.418 
12,508 
50.633 
65,099 
68,069 


9,697.607 


76,164 

2.608 

121,987 

1.996 

59.868 

52,889 

10,589 
21,847 
4.742 
4,697 
1,628 
16,819 
1446 


ToU 


480,1 

106.i 

10,905,^ 

13«,< 

2,157,3 

470,< 

196,1 
848.4 
2,488,^ 
1S1,J 
06,i 
91.! 
69,1 


876,270  17.4«S, 


In  Hungary  in  1890  there  were  1,891,072  proprietors  of  fan 
10,130  tenant    farmers,    580,217   farm   servants,   334,846    < 
y  labourers,  1,619,128    assistant   members   of    households,   wl 

I!  jl  11,686  were  employed   in  other  ways  in  agricultural  operatic 

The   total  civil  population   of   Hungary    in   1890  consisted 
males,  supporting,  5,354,341  ;  supported,  3,199,441  ;  females,  s 
porting,  1,921,180;  supported,  6,879,436.     The  town  civil  po 
lation  of  Hungary  in  1890  numbered  2,627,060. 

II. — Movement  of  Population. 
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The  percentage  of  stillborn  to  total  births  in  Hungary  is  2*3 
in   1897.     The  rate  of  illegitimacy  is  91  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

The  following  are  the  emigratioQ  atatistioa  of  Hungary  for  five  years : — 


Tear 


Through  Hamburg  and 
•Bremen 


1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


13,566 

5,427 

17,536 

14,808 

9,676 


According  to  United  States 
statistics 


26,219 
9,000 
23,684 
25,879 
13,791 


III. — Principal  Towns. 

The  foUowioK  were  the  civil  and  military  populations  of  the  principal 
towns  on  December  31,  1890  :~ 

^  Budapest                      .  505,763 

V'Szeged  87,410 

/Szabadka     .                 .  78,526 

VTkbrecien    .                .  58,952 

vt^ozsony  (Pressburg)  56,048 

\/'H6d-Hezo.ya8drhely    .  55,626 

/Kecskemet   .        v        .  49,600 

\/Arad    ....  43,682 

^Temeevar              .        .  43,488 

yi  Nagyvdrad  (Qroaswardein)  40,750 

/Z%db(Agiam)   .        .  40,268 


^  P^  (Fiinfkirchen ) 
vIColofiESvAr  (Klausenburg) 

Mak6'. 

Braaso  (Kronstadt) 

Miskolcz 

B^k^Csaba. 
N/Kassa 

Szentee 

F^legyhdza   . 
^iume  • 


85,449 
84,858 
82,669 
82,549 
82,288 
82,244 
82,165 
80,797 
80,444 
80,337 


BeUgion. 

In  Hungary  there  is  perfect  equality  among  all  legally  recog- 
nised religions.  These  are : — The  Eoman  and  Greek  Catholic, 
the  Evangelical  (Augsburg  and  Helvetian),  the  Greek-Oriental, 
the  Gregorian-Armenian,  the  Unitarian,  and  the  Jewish.  Each 
has  the  independent  administration  of  its  own  affairs. 

The  following  figures  relate  to  1897  for  Hungary  Proper ; — 


[Mests  secular : — 

Members  of  orrlers  : — 

Roman  Catholic  Church 

.     6,276 

Male        .... 

2,323 

Greek  Catholic  Church 

.     2,261 

Female     .... 

3,165 

Greek  Oriental  Church 

.     2,236 

Protestant  clergy 

3,569 

Jewish  clerjg^^^,,tG(X)gk 

1,601 
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The  following  table  gives  the  division  of  the  civil  population  accordiuj 
eligion  on  the  basis  of  the  census  of  1890  : — 


Religion 


Roman  Catholics 
Greek  Catholics 
Greek  Oriental . 
Evangelical  Augs. 
Evangelical  Hclv. 
Unitarians 
Jews 
Others 


Number 

percent 

pop. 

8,820,770 

50-85 

1,670,682 

9*64 

2,632,332 

1517 

1,204,040 

6  94 

2,225,126 

12-82 

61,645 

0-35 

725,222 

4-18 

9,581 

0-05 

Total 


17,349,398 


100  00 


InstruotioiL 

Public  education  in  Hungary  comprises  the  following  grades:— 
Infant  schools ;  (2)  elementary  schools ;  (8)  middle  or  secondary  8cho< 
l^mnasia  and  realschools  (in  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  realgymnasia) ;  (4)  { 
}iaratory  and  training  institutions  for  infant-school  nurses  and  male  and  fen 
teachers  ;  (5)  academies  (high  schools)  of  law ;  (6)  institutions  for  religi 
education  ;  (7)  universities ;  (8)  polytechnicum  (technical  hi^h  school).  1 
schools  for  special  subjects,  such  as  agricultural,  industrial,  commerc 
mining,  and  military  schools,  are  for  the  greater  part  administered  by 
competent  ministries,  while  the  philanthropic  and  artistic  schools  are  plai 
under  the  authority  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  progress  of  elementary  education  in  Hungary  between  the  census 
1869  ana  that  of  1880  and  1890  is  shown  in  the  following  stateMent :— 


Population 

1869 

1880 

1890 

Read  and  write 

Read  only 

Neither  read  nor  write    . 

Totel     . 

3,990,619 

1,344,292 

.  '  10,082,516 

.      15,417,327 

5,389,190 

911,657 

9,341,355 

7,326,872 

657,854 

9,465,172 

15,642,102 

1 

17,849,898 
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with  a  three  vears'  courae  for  economic  or  ludufitrial  education  ;  (3)  the  so-called 
Burgh-achoola  (Polgdri  iskoldk)  for  l>ov9  and  girls  separately,  with  a  four  years* 
courM.  There  are  also  high  schools  for  girls,  mostly  supported  by  the  State. 
In  the  elementary  schools  the  subjects  taught  are  religion,  reading, 
writing,  Hungarian  and  the  mother  tongue,  arithmetic,  some  branches  of 
natural  history  and  physics,  geography,  history,  drawing,  sinpng,  gymnastics, 
elements  of  hygiene  and  horticulture  ;  to  girls,  domestic  duties. 

Every  parish  or  commune  is  bound  to  have  a  school  if  the  numl)er  of 
children  of  school  age  is  thirty.  The  number  of  State  and  State-aided  ele- 
mentary schools  is  rapidly  increasing.  For  the  support  of  the  elementary 
schools  every  commune  can  levy  an  additional  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  direct 
State  taxes.  There  were  in  1897,  18,321  elementary  schools  with  29,677 
teachers,  and  2,437,330  pupils.  The  numl»er  of  the  children  of  school  age 
was  3,270,755,  and  the  number  of  training  colleges  81.  There  were  l)esidos 
2,327  institutions  for  the  care  of  young  children,  128  *  humanistic  *  schools, 
and  43  prison  schools  with  a  total  attendance  of  201,557. 

The  g3rmnasia  and  realschools  (in  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  the  roa1g3miua8ia) 
supply  preparation  for  the  universities  and  for  the  technical  high  school.  The 
curriculum  of  these  extends  over  eight  years.  They  are  maintained  by  the  State, 
by  the  laiver  communes,  or  (in  the  case  of  the  confessional  schools)  by  ecclesias- 
tical foundations,  eventually  with  a  subvention  from  the  State.  There  were  in 
1896-97,  168  gymnasia,  with  2,955  teachers  and  47,047  pupils  :  42  realschools, 
with  878  teachers  and  11,676  pupils.  The  numl)er  of  middle  schools  sup- 
ported by  private  persons  is  insignificant.  The  middle  school  teachers  obtain 
their  diploma  in  training  schools  connected  with  the  universities. 

In  Hungary  there  are  three  universities  maintained  by  the  State,  each 
comprising  four  faculties,  viz.,  theology,  law,  medicirie,  philosophy  ;  the  uni- 
versity of  Budapest,  with  240  professors,  Ac,  and  4,741  pupils  ;  the  university 
of  Kolozsvdr  (Klausenbuig),  with  90  professors  and  795  pupils  ;  the  university 
of  ZagT;4b  (Agram),  with  53  professors  and  484  pupils. 

There  are  also  55  theological  colleges,  viz.,  40  Catholic,  4  Ore(>k  Oriental, 
10  Protestant,  and  1  Jewiui,  with  a  total  of  1,558  students  ;  and  10  law 
schools  with  1,263  students. 

The  technidM  high  school  (polvtechnicum)  in  Budapest  with  101  professors 
and  1,299  students,  comprises  four  faculties,  viz.,  universal  technics  and 
chemistry,  architectonics,  machine-building,  and  engineering. 

There  are  besides  812  special  technical  institutes,  55  trainiuj^  in  agricul- 
ture, 227  in  industries  of  all  kinds,  39  in  art  and  music,  6  in  raining,  146  in 
commerce,  &&,  with  130,078  students. 

There  were  in  1896-97,  403  schools  for  apprentices,  with  2, 470  teachers  and 
79,661  pupils. 

Of  3,270,755  children  of  school  age,  2,437,330  attended  school  ;  the  num- 
ber at  elementary  schools  was  1,880,310  ;  at  repetition  schools,  511,989  ;  at 
higher  city  schools,  45,031.  Of  the  school  children  (in  proper  Hungary) 
1,267,410  were  Magyar  (Hungarian).  Of  the  18,321  schools,  9,968  were 
Magyar ;  8,389  Bfagyar  with  another  language  ;  441  Geniian  ;  605  Slavonian  : 
2,284  Rumanian  ;  1,460  Croatian  ;  other  languages,  224.  The  number  of 
teachers  was  29,677. 

In  1897,  1,203  periodicals  of  various  kinds  were  published  in  Hungary, 
215  being  political  papers.  Of  the  whole,  903  were  in  Hungarian  (75*0  pr 
cent.),  146  in  German  (12  jnir  cent.),  the  rest  l>cing  in  Slovenian,  Croatian, 
Ruthenian,  &c. 
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Justice  and  Crime. 

Ill  Hungary  the  ordinary  judicial  authorities  are  : — 

The  Royal  Court  (kir.  kuria)  in  Budapest  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice 
(Table  of  Septemvirs)  in  Z&gvih  (Agram),  of  the  highest  instance  in  all  civil 
and  cnminal  matters  ;  12  Royal  Tables  (kiralyi  tabl4k)  of  second  instance. 
As  courts  of  first  instance,  76  courts  (torv^nysz^kek)  with  oollegiaate  judge- 
ships ;  456  county  courts  (jardsbirdsagok)  with  single  judges  ;  15  jury  courts 
(sajt<Sbir6sagok)  for  press  offences,  besides  an  army  special  court 

Convtctlons 


Of  crimes  .... 

Of  less  serious  offences 
Of  misdemeanours    . 
Number  of  prisoners  in  i>eual  ea- 
tablishments  at  end  of  year  : 
Males         .... 
Females     .... 


1804 

1895 

1896 

18»T 

13,148 

76,048 

386,389 

13,072 

75,750 

344,376 

13,283 

78,963 

378,542 

13,128  j 
82,532 
385,194 

5,097 
426 

5,005 
475 

4,863 
456 

4,780 
458 

There  are  10  {leual  establishments  in  Hungary  for  males,  and  1  for  females. 

Pauperism. 

In  Hungary  poor  relief  is  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  but  in 
the  main  is  left  to  communal  administration.  In  the  smaller  commnnee 
orphans  and  tlio  indigent  are  cared  for  by  official  almoners,  while  in  the  larger 
there  arc  poor-houses,  the  funds  being  mostly  derived  from  fines  and  taxes. 
The  Church  and  i  charitable  societies  also  render  assistance,  and  several 
millions  of  florins  are  annually  bestowed  in  legacies  and  gifts  towards  benevo- 
lent  purposes. 

Finance. 
The  following  table  shows  the  expenditure  and  revenue  of 
Hungary  in  thousands  of  florins  : —  « 


Expenditure : — 
Ordinary 
Transitory 
Investments    , 
Extraordinary 
expenditure 

Total 

Revenue: — 
Ordinary 
Transitory 
Extraordinary 

Total    . 


1880      I 

272,981 
7,551 
6,508 

2,609 
289,649 


214,822  I 
17,529 
84 


1890 


1694 


323,796  435,867  . 
39,789  i  547,079^' 
18,629      36,141  i 

4,688        6,543  I 


386,902  ,1,025,630 


1895 

1896 

929,092 
37,694 
31,109 

445,967 
15,795 
47,261 

6,623 

6,920 

504,513 

515,943  ! 

1897 


455,492  I 
13,228  ' 
70,019 

9,392  ' 


373,223  I  475,235  1 
I  43,950  I  558,951j' 


477,408 
53,702 


262,435  I  420,173  1,034,186  531,110 


500,514 
17,939 


I 


548,131 

J 
611,082 

45,882 


518,453  I  556,964 


X  Increase  due  to  special  flwnclal  op«^#^15fvjUUy  IC 
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Prodnotion  and  Industry. 

I.— AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  the  head  of  the  industries  of  Hungary 
(if  we  include  the  forests)  it  furnishes  employment  to  60*55  per  cent. 
])opulation  ;  and  if  family  and  house  servants  he  included,  the  proporti* 
to  62  45  percent. 

According  to  an  official  statement  of  1893,  the  ownership  of 
Hungary  Proper  was  as  follows : — 


Ownership 


State      . 

Foundation   . 

Railways 

Fideicomraiss 

Parishes         .        .  i 

Joint  properties  (be-' 
longing  to  several' 
owners)       .        .  I 


Acres 


I  Per-  J 
jcentage  of 
total  area 


3,962,673 

353,926 

59,(595 

3,331  843 

7,949,974 


5-67 
0-51 
009 
4-76 
11-37 


4,606,413  6-59 


Ownership 


Companies 
Church 
Educational  . 
l»rivate  . 


Total 


Acres 


617,501 

3,228,737 

'        189,120 

45,631,540 


-  I- 

09.931,428   I  IC 


According  to  a  statement  of  1888  the  size  of  propert 
Hungary  and  the  number  of  proprietors  was  : — 


Number 


Total  Area  (approxi- 
mately calciuated). 
Acres 


Under  43  acres    ! 

43  —        286    „ 

286  -     1,430     „        1 

1,430  —  14,300     „        , 

Over  14,300    „  "     ' 

2,348,107 

118,981 

13,757 

4,695 

231 

21,489,900 
9,639,600 

20,363,200 
9,523,800 
6,619,900 

According  to  the  agricultural  census  of  1895,  the  number  of  properti 
3,411,686  ;  the  area  of  properties  managed  by  the  owners,  28,008,676  he4 
the  area  of  usufruct  proj»crties,  921,025  ;  of  rented  properties,  3,40 
total  area  of  the  properties,  32,333,220  hectares. 
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The  following  tables  show  the  area  in  thousands  of  hectares  (2 '47  acres)  of 
tlie  leading  crops,  the  total  produce  in  thousands  of  hectolitres  (2*76  bushels 
drr,  22  gallons  liquid  measure)  or  of  metre-centners  (1*96,  or  nearly  2  cwts.  \ 
aad  also  the  produce  i)er  hectare  in  hectolitres  or  metre-centners. 


isye 

1 

1897 



Area  in    Produce  in 

Produce 

Area  in 

Produce  in 

Produce 

1,000           1,000 

per  hectare 

1.000 

1,000 

perhectan 

htctares    bectolitres 

in 

hectares 

hectolitres 

in 

3,363      56,282 

hectolitres 
16-72 

heotolitref 

Wheat       . 

3,013      31,669 

10-51 

Barley       . 

1,079      21,448 

19-88  ' 

1,015      15,306 

1508 

Oats 

1,031  •    26,342 

,      25-56 

992  j    19,974 

20-n 

Rye . 

1,136      18,130 

15-96  ' 

1,089  '    13,277 

12-19 

Pulse 

44            627 

12  05 

43            445 

10-35 

Buckwheat 

13            138 

10-80 

12            121 

10-08 

Maize 

2,448  1    51,621 

21-09 

2,344       41,019 

17-50 

Other  cereals     . 

265 

4,046 

,      15-27 

255 

2,814 

11-04 

Total  cereals     . 

9,379 
504 

178,484 

1903  ; 

8,763 

124,625 
46,534 

14-22 

Potatoes   . 

54,376 

107-97 

303 

92  51 

Sugar  beet 

76 

15,175' 

199-92 

72 

14,302 

198-64 

Beet  other 

146 

38,239' 

262  16 

141 

34,0r.;V 

241-52 

Vineyards 

248 

1,572 

6-36  1 

247 

1,308 

5-30 

Tobacco    . 

33 

457> 

13-73  , 

35 

619' 

1511 

1  Hemp 

64 

705 

10-97  1 

63 

539 

8-56 

1  Rape         .         .  , 

54 

689 

12-80 
Diitners. 

47 

497 

10  58 

1  Metre-c 

In  Hungary  (with  Croatia)  there  were  (in  1895)  2,308,457  horses,  1,911 
mules,  23,855  asses,  6,738,365  cattle,  8, 122,682 sheep,  7,330,343  pigs,  308,810 
goats,  32,767,085  fowls,  and  769,074  beehives.  The  export  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep  far  exceeds  the  imports. 

In  silk  culture  107,454  feimilies  were  engaged  in  1897,  compared  with 
I  1,059  in  1879.  The  produce  of  cocoons  was  1,330,884  kilogrammes,  the 
value  beinff  1,043,911  florins. 

The  inhabitants  of  11,819  communes  were  engaged  in  rearing  bees,  which 
l>roduced  32,432  metric  centners  of  honey,  and  2,235  metric  centners  of  wax, 
of  the  value  of  1,196,347  florins. 

There  are  55  agricultural  institutions  in  Hungary  with  2,289  pupils. 

The  administration  of  the  forests  belonging  to  the  State  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  The  total  area  under  forest  was  in  Hungary 
Proper  (1897),  7,522,462  hectares  ;  of  which  2,085,488  hectares  are  under 
oak,  3,722,868  hectares  under  beech,  and  1,714,106  hectares  under  pine. 
Of  the  total,  1,139,782  hectares  ^belonged  to  the  State  ;  1,484,085  to  muni- 
cipalities and  parishes ;  491,305  to  ecclesiastical  pewons  ;  70,575  to  public 
and  private  foundations  ;  572,439  to  fideicommissa;  964,783  were  joint  pro- 
perty (belonging  to  several  owners)  ;  and  144,530  belonged  to  joint-stock 
companies.  The  total  area  under  forest  in  Croatia  and  Slavonia  was  (1894) 
1,530,442  hectaies.  r-^  j 
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The  forests  are  mostly  situated  in  the  Carpathians.  In  1896  the  Hun- 
garian exports  of  timber  and  forest  products  amounted  to  7,961,777  metric 
centners,  valued  at  83,534,424  florins,  and  the  imports  to  3,636,683  metric 
ccntuers,  valued  at  19,138,584  florins. 


II.— MINING. 

In  Hungary  were  employed  in  mining  and  smelting  works  (1897)  54,748 
men,  2,878  women,  and  4,961  children,  total,  62,082  persons  ;  in  saltworks, 
2,042  men,  and  165  children,  total,  2,208  persons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  mineral  and  furnace  products  in 
flonns  : — 


Mining  products 


1896 


Gold  ft  silver  ores) 

Gold,  silver,  lead 
and  copper  con- 1 
taining  ores 

Copper  ore 

licaa  ore    . 

Iron  ore     . 

Coal    . 

Lignite       . 

Manganese  ore 

Various  ores 


Total 


713,064 


1,049,685 

182 

298,986 

3,028,946 

6,845,791 

12,573.124 

2,087 

20,179 


23,527,043     ^24,660,128 


1897        iPumace  products  | 


760,471 


1,168,216 

4,395 

330,214 

3,778,287 

6,034,445 

12,641,026 

9,958 

28,117 


Gold  . 

Silver  .       .  I 

Pig  iron  . 

Copper  .        , 

Briquettes*.       .  I 
Antimony  ore    . 
Antimony  crude 

and  antimony 

regulus  . 
Iron  pyrites      .  i 
Various 


5,261,800 

1,178,900 

15,837,100 

77,800 

265,800 

247,800 

55,700 


146,400 
226,400 
465,100 


Total 


28,261,300 


1897 


5,080,168 

1,636,608 

16,020.882 

118,749 

368,466 

216,203 

85,299 


156,368 
176,457 
561,992 


24,266,192 


III.— MANUFACTURES. 


In  Hungary  (including  Croatia  and  Slavonia)  in  1890,  there  wore  em- 
ployed in  the  various  manufacturing  industries  913,010  persons  ;  or  6*26  per 
cent  of  the  population.  Of  these  tne  most  numerous  were  those  working  in 
clothing,  185,148  ;  in  building,  94,212  ;  in  wood  and  timber,  93,625  ;  in  iron 
and  metals,  89,385 ;  in  food  stuffs,  81,277  ;  in  animal  products,  81,786  ;  in 
textile  industries,  31,349  ;  in  leather  and  skins,  26,080  ;m  machinery,  13,507  ; 
in  earthenware  and  glass,  12,196;  in  coach-building,  10,498;  in  chemical 
products,  8,315 ;  in  printing,  8,996.  Including  families  and  domestic  ser- 
vants the  total  number  of  those  dependent  on  the  industries  was  2,157,280  ; 
or  12  "43  per  cent  of  the  population. 

In  1897  there  were  101  breweries  which  brewed  1,597,086  hectolitres  of 
beer;  75,020  distilleries,  which  produced  1,026,593  hectolitres  of  alcohol ;  20 
active  sugar  factories  employing  10,985  workpeople,  and  yielding  1,688,521 
metre-centners  of  sugar.  The  number  of  tobacco  luanufactories  (tobacco 
manufacturing  being  a  State  monopoly)  was  19,  occupying  19,493  work- 
people and  producing  698*7  million  cicars  and  794*3  million  cigarettes.  The 
number  of  miUs  (without  Croatia  and  Slavonia)  was  20,005,  of  which  1,723 
were  steam-mills,  15,417  water-mills,  712  wind-mills,,  and  2,088  hoise-miUs. 
Much  industrial  work  is  carried  on  in  the  homes  of  the  people. 
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Of  the  total  number  of  vessels  70  of  45,680  tons  were  iteatoets,  and  482  of 
22,249  tons  were  sailing  vessels. 

The  progress  of  navigation  is  shown  as  follows : — 


Year 

: 

Entered 

I 

Cleared 

No.           1 

15,371     ' 
16,118 
1         15,545     1 
16,398     1 
18,700 

Tonna^ 

1,317,764 
1,480,552 
1,489,795 
1,692,985 
1,844,385 

No. 

Toouge 

i         1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

15,361 
16,129 
16,502 
15,336 
18,679 

1,812,695 
1,481,734 
1,486,673 
1,686,107 

1,848,586 

Of  the  vessels  entered  in  1897,  84  per  cent,  and  64  per  cent  of  the  tonnage, 
and  of  the  vessels  cleared  84  per  cent,  and  64  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  were 
Hungarian,  Austria  and  Italy  coming  next,  and  Great  Britain  fourth. 

At  the  port  of  Fiume  alone  in  1897,  10,270  vessels  of  1,848,004  tons 
entered,  and  10,231  vessels  of  1,352,616  tons  cleared. 


Internal  Oommnnioations. 

In  1897  the  total  length  of  navigable  rivers  and  canals  in  Hungup 
4,971  kilometres,  of  whicn  8,096  kilometres  were  navigable  for  steamers. 
The  river  traffic  of  Hungary  during  five  years  was  as  follows  : — 


Year 


1893 
1894 
1885 
1896 
1897 


Number  of 
steamboatai 


112 
118 
116 
120 
128 


Namber  of 
passengers  oarrieds  | 


2,608,628 
2,429,609 
2,164,878 
2,966,202 
2,461,002 


Ooeds  carried 
in  tons  * 


8,071,690 
2,906,251 
2,620,604 
8,842,679 
8,266,758 


1  Exclusive  the  Dannbe  Steam  Naviffation  Company. 
3  Inclosiye  the  Hungarian  traffic  of  the  Dannbe  Steam  Navigation  Company. 


In  1897  the  Fei-encz  canal,  connecting  the  Danul)e  and  the  Tiaza  (Theias), 
was  frequented  by  2,153  steamers  and  910  rafts,  the  goods  carried  amoantin^ 
to  2,502,002  metric  centners. 
The  following  are  railway  statistics  for  five  years  : — 
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'  Length  of  linM  on  81st  Dee.  :— 
,  State  Unes  (mHes) 

Compaoies'  lines  worked  by  the 
•     State 

Companies'  lines  worked  by  com- 
panies         

Total  length  (miles) 

C^)ital  expenditnre  (1.000/.)      . 
Passengers  carried  (1,000*8). 
Goods  carried  (1,000  tons)   . 
KeceipU  (1,000/.) 
Working  expenses  (1 ,000L)  . 


1803 

4,621 

1,764 

1,435 

7,810 

82.409 
45,683 
35,014 
8,540 
4,475 


1804 

4,670 

2,024 

1,467 

8,161 

86,488 
40,578 
40,758 
8,956 
4,708 


1806 


4,076 
2,472 
1,500 

8,648 

91,504 
58.181 
81,894 
l»,410 
5,105 


1800 


4,680 

2.892 

1,667 

9,239 

95,163 
57,542 
34,991 
10,304 
5,438 


1807 

4,768 

8,268 

1,763 

9,784 

108,492 

66,98*2 

36,724 

10,103 

5,605 


The  following  are  statistics  of  the  Hungarian  post-office  for  three  years  : — 

1897 


Number  of  offices 

Letters  and  post-cards  (l.OOO's)   . 

Newspapers  (1,000's)  . 

Samples  and  printed  packets  (l.OOO's) 

Money  and  postal  orders  (1,000's) 
I      „  „  value  (1,000/.). 

:  Parcels  and  money  letters  ( 1,000*8) 


1895 


4,558 
198,048 
89,081 
31,283 
16,216 
39,588 
15,689 


1896 


4,607 
222,295 
93,943 
34,706 
17.136 
41,575 
16,320 


4,681 
236,825 
92,635 
43,253 
18,015 
41,892 
18,114 


In  1897  there  were  in  Hungary  2,899  telegtaph  offices  and  13,375  miles  of 
telegraph  line  with  64,515  miles  of  wire.  The  number  of  messages  was 
13,396,678. 

The  united  postal  and  telegraph  receipts  amounted  to  1,589,500/.  sterling, 
and  the  expenses  to  1,162,300/. 

Money  and  Credit 

The  coinage  of  the  Hungarian  mint  in  five  years  was  as  follows  (in 
thousands  of  florins) :- 


- 

1          1893 

1894 

1895       1 

1896 
1,000  florins 

1897 

Gold : 
4-ducat     . 
1 -ducat 
20-crown  . 
10-crown  . 

'  1.000  florins 

1,000  florins 

1,000  florinsj 

1,000  florl's 

*.  *       50,888 
.  1        5,434 

25,257 
4,928 

1 

1 

19,353 

10,227 
159 

36,373 
2,589 

saver : 
Florin 
Oown 

!          12,193 

6,039 

9,272   1 

2,489 



Copper 
Nickel        . 
Bronze 

1        

3,506 
213 

4,585 
435 

-        1 
840    '• 
1          694 

564 

"798 
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Bm-infl;  the  period  1867-97  the  total  gold  coinage  amounted  to  235,814,000 
florins  ;  the  silver  coinage  to  130,300,000  florins  ;  and  the  fractional  coinage 
(small  silver,  copper,  nickel,  and  bronze)  to  24,564,000  florins. 

On  December  31,  1897,  there  were  in  Hungary  807  joint-stock  and  private 
banks  with  a  total  nominal  capital  of  185,642,000  florins  ;  666  savings-banks 
with  nominal  capital  of  77,541,000  florins  ;  and  1,158  co-operative  (alliance) 
banks.  The  liabilities  and  assets  of  all  the  banks  were  as  foUows  (in 
thousands  of  florins) : — 

LIABILITfES. 


- 

Paid-up 

Joint-stock  and 

private 
Savings-banks 
Co-operative 

(iJllance)     . 

Total.       . 

1,000  fls. 

189,784 
70,591 

51,877 
261,756 

Reserve 


Bills,  Ac. 
iu  circu- 
lation 


1,000  fls.     1,000  fls. 


58,451 
69,707 

8,786 


I 


121,894 


18,488 
1,555 


19,998 
ASSETS. 


Credit 
accounts 
current 


Deposit 


1,000  fls.  1,000  fls. 

54,418  178,194 

;  619,942 

'  89,162 


82,448 
S 


186,860   887,298 


Mort- 


1,000  fls 

870,469 
181,015 


501,434 


Total,    , 
including  : 
others 


1,000  fla.  I 

1,196,981 
1,026,188 

109,588 


2,831,707 


- 

Bank  and 
credit 
notes 

Mortgage 
loans 

.cconnt.  2S^^ 
current    ^"° 
gages 

Bond- 
loans 

Total. 

Stockx   including 
1    othera 

!  Joint-itock  and 

private 
Savings-banks 
Co-operative 

(alliance)     . 

1,000  fls. 

190,448 
812,457 

85,427 
688,827 

1.000  fls.  1  1,000  fls.  j  1,000  fls. 

874,738       200,078         20,026 
856,768  ;     102,541         13,996 

15,545  !              96           6,861 

1                    1 

1,000  fls. 

9,190 
19,086 

41,881 

1,000  fls     1,000  flu. 

87,196     1,1W,©81 
93,680  ,  1.086,188 

2,048        109,588 
182,924  ;  2,331.707 

Total. 

747,041 

802,710  1        89,883 

69,657 

The  following  are  statistics  of  the  post-office  savings-banks  : — 


No.  of  banks    . 
Depsitore  at  end  of  year  . 
Value  of  deposits  at  end  of 
year,  in  florins 


1894 


3,942 
257,303 


1895 


I 


1897 


3,988 
276,565 


10,232,000  10,858,000 


4,019 


4,125 
314,047 


295,597 
11,701,000  112,185,000 


Diplomatio  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Austria-Hungary  in  Great  Britain. 

Ambassador. — Count  Francis  Deym,  accredited  November  26,  1888. 
Councillor. — Count  Albert  Mensdorff'-Pouilly-Dietrichstein. 
Setyreiary. — Count  Nicolas  Revertera. 
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AaaehS.-^Uen  H.  L.  Wagner. 

Military  AUctchi.—Vrmct  Alois  Eszterhdzy,  P.M. 

HavcU  Attache. — Commander  L.  Sztranyavszky. 

Chaiheellor,-^^.  K.  RutL 

C<m«u^^07i^a7.— Baron  A.  de  Rothschild. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Bradford, 
Bristol,  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Liverpool  (C.G.),  Man- 
chester, Plymoutlf,  Sheffield,  etc. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Austria-Hungary. 

Ambassador.-'^t  Hon.  Sir  H.  Rumbold,  G.C.B  ,  G.C.M.G.;  appointed 
Ambassador  to  Austria- Hungary,  October,  1896. 

Secretary  —Ralph  Mabanke,  C.B. 

MUitary  AUachd.^Col  F.  M.  Wardrop,  C.B. 

Com^nereidl  AttacfU.—k.  A.  Bennett. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Vienna  (CO.),  Bmla-PeHt  (C.G.), 
Fiume,  Trieste,  Prague,  Lissa. 

B08HIA  AKD  HSBZEGOYnTA. 

The  Ottoman  Provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were,  by  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  (July  13,  1878),  handed  over  to  the  Austro- Hungarian  Govern- 
ment for  administration  and  military  occupation.  The  direction  of  the 
administration  of  the  two  occupied  provinces  is  exercised  by  the  Bosnian 
Bureau,  entrusted  to  the  Imperial  Finance  Minister  in  Vienna  in  the  name 
of  the  Emperor- King.  The  chief  authority  in  the  province  itself,  with  its 
seat  in  Sarajevo,  is  the  provincial  government  (Landesr^erung),  in  three 
departments,  for  internal  affairs,  finance,  and  justice.  For  administration 
purposes  there  are  6  district  (Kreis)  and  48  county  (Bezirk)  authorities. 
The  provincial  government  is  provided  with  an  advising  body,  composed 
of  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  Sarajevo  and  12  representatives  of  the 
populace.  Similar  councils  are  also  provided  for  the  district  and  county 
authorities.  For  the  administration  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  1897  the 
expenditure  was  estimated  at  18,165,680  florins,  and  the  revenue  at  18,087,103 
florins.  There  was,  for  1898,  an  extraordinary  estimate  of  3,489,000  florins 
for  the  army. 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  contain  six  districts  (Ereise),  with  an  area  of 
23,262  square  miles.  The  Saiyak  of  Novi-Bazar  is  occupied  by  an  Austrian 
mflitary  force,  thoi^  administered  civilly  by  Turkey.  In  1895  the  popu- 
lation numbered  1,568,092  (828,190  males  and  739,902  females).  Moham- 
medans,  648,632;  Oriental  Orthodox,  673,246;  Roman  Catholic,  334,142; 
Evangelical,  3,596  ;  other  Christians,  251 ;  Jews,  8,213  ;  other  religioas,  12 

The  nationality  is  Servian,  only  in  the  southern  districts  are  Amauts,  and 
here  and  there  gipsies.  The  most  populous  towns  are  the  capital,  Sarajevo, 
with  38,083  ;  Mostar,  14,870  ;  Banjaluka,  13,666  ;  and  Dolnia  Tuzla,  10,227. 

There  is  1  higher  gymnasium,  2  gymnasia,  4  commercial  schools,  943 
elementary  schools,  with  1  Greek-Oriental,  and  1  Roman  Catholic  seminary 
for  priests,  and  1  training  college  for  teachers.  In  the  village  schools  the 
t«u;ning  of  practical  agricmture  &s  been  introduced. 

There  is  an  upper  court  of  justice  in  Sarajevo,  the  6  district  (Kreis) 
courts  and  the  county  (Bezirk)  authorities  as  courts  of  first  instance. 

The  agricultural  population  in  1895  numbered  1,385,291  or  88  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  but  agriculture  is  in  a  very  low  state  of  development,  though  the 
toil  is  very  fertile.  Tobacco,  the  most  important  crop,  is  a  Government  mo- 
nopoly firom  which,  in  1897,  the  gross  receipts  amounted  to  4, 500, 000  florins. 
Haize,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  millet  and  buckwheat,  potatoes,  flax, 
ind  hemp,   are  cultivated.     Both  provinces  have  supeys^fes^fevRi^f  friiit, 
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The  vine  is  grown  in  Herzegovina,  but  the  wine  produced  is  insufl 
for  the  local  supply.  Dried  plums  are  an  important  article  of  export ;  i 
beet  is  cultivatea,  and  there  is  a  government  sugar  factory  at  Usora,  n«ar  I 
Silk-culture  has  been  introduced.  Cattle-grazing  is  important  Forest 
occupies  45  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area.  In  Bosnia  and  Herzegovi 
1895  there  were  233,322  hoi-scs,  1,416,394  cattle,  1,447,049  goats,  8,28 
sheep,  and  662,242  swine. 

Minerals  are  abundant ;  mining  is  now  carried  on.  (mainly  bj 
iJovemment)  for  iron  and  copper,  manganese,  chromium,  quicksilver, 
coal.  In  1896  the  output  of  coal  was  219,206  tons,  of  iron  ore  22,846  to 
copper  or*»  3,946  tons,  of  manganese  6,713  tons.  The  miners  emp 
numbered  3,300.  There  are  salt-pits  at  Dolnia  Tuzla  and  an  ammoniac 
factory  with  an  annual  output  of  11,810  tons.  In  1892  there  were  24  n 
6  foundries,  and  2  salt  works. 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  belong  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  customs  terr 
and  their  trade  statistics  are  inculuded  in  those  of  Austria- Hungary. 

There  are  481  miles  of  raQway,  which,  in  1897,  carried  1,214,938  pi 
gers  and  555,958  tons  of  goods,  the  total  receipts  being  2,465.294  fl< 
There  are.  1,767  miles  of  telegraph  lines. 

In  1896  there  were  transmitted  7,742,154  lettere  and  postcards, 
2,773,617  packets  of  printed  matter,  samples,  and  newspapers. 

Military  service  is  compulsory  over  20  years  of  age.  The  native  1 
comprise  12  infantry  battalions  (each  of  4  companies),  with  a  totel  of  5,185 
on  peace  footing.  The  Austro-Hungarian  troops  of  occupation  ha 
present  a  strength  of  18,881  men. 

StatUtioal  and  other  Books  of  Beference. 

1.  Austria-Hungary.— Official  Publications. 

Anny.  Militiii-SUtiRticheB  Jahrbuch.  Vienna. —Handbook  of  the  Military  Tte 
Austria-Hungary,  Prepared  in  the  Intelligence  division  of  the  War  Office.    London, 

Commerce  Ac     Statiatik  des   auswjirtigen  Handeli  des  dsterr. -nngar.    Zollgi 
Annual.    Vienna.— SUtistische  Uebersiohten  betreffend  dem   auswartigen   Handc 
iiaterr.-ungar.  ZollgeWets.      Monthly.    Vienna.— Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade 
United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries,  Aa,  London.— Foreign  Office  Reporte.    i 
Series  and  Miscellaneous  Series.     London. 

Foreign  Office  List    By  Sir  Edward  Hertslet.    Annual.    London. 

Money,  Credit,  Ac.    Tabellcn  sur  Wahrnngs-Statistik.    Vienna,  1890. 

Pauperism,  Health.  Ac     StatisUk  der  SanitiUverhaltnisse  der  Manosohaft  del  1 
.Heercs.    Annual.    Vienna, 

Navy.  AlmanachfUr die  k.k.Kriegs-Marine.    Annual    Vienna. 
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Dmpmin  (L.).  L' Administration  mlliUire  Mstro-hongrolse,  Ae.    8.    Paris,  18M. 

Export-Compass,  1890.    Hgg.  von  Dom.    WIen,  1890. 

l^ker  (A.X  Die  Vdlkerst&mmederOesterreicliiscli-Uninrlschen  Monarchie.  8.  Wien,  1869. 

JSdnig.    Die  ost.>ung.  LebensversiclienmffaKesellscbaften,  1888.    Wien,  1889. 

HuiMvi  CDr.  J.),  A  magyar-osztrik  biro^om  (bldmjsii.    8.    Pesth,  1886. 

Kmuib^n(A.  Y.%  L'Arui^austro-hongroise.    Paris,  1893. 

Emff  (David),  Aostria-Honganr.    London,  1880. 

K<mia  (Ignaz),  Bisenbalin-Jahrbaeh  der  Oesterreichisch-Ungarischen  Monarohie.  21. 
Jahzgang.    Wien,  1891. 

Lsg«' (L.),  Histoire  de  I'Autriche-Hongrie,  4th  ed.  Paris,  1895.  fEng.  Trans,  of  1st  ed. 
or  Mrs.  Birkbeck  HilL  London,  1889.}— La  Save,  le  Danube,  et  le  Balkan.  Vovage  chex 
les  Slovtoes,  Ac    Paris,  1884. 

Liwjf  (Dainiel),  L'Antrielie-Hongrie,  ses  Institutions,  tc    Paris,  1872. 

Mager  (e.  M.X  Gesehiohte  der  osterreichisch-ungarischen  Monarctiie.    Wien,  1894. 

Monarohie.  Die  dst-ong.  in  Wort  und  BUd  aof  Anregnng  des  Kronprinzen  Rndolf. 
Wien,  1886-90.    Lieferung  1-116. 

Oesterrelchisch-Ungarische  Revue.    Redigirt  von  J.  B.  Meyer.  Wien. 

JI««liM(Elisee).  NouveUeG^ographieUniverseUe.    Vol.111.    8.    Paris,  1878. 

8ehwiMig€HMeklotgl  (R.X  Der  erst  Beamten-Verein  der  dsterrelchisch-ungarischen 
Monaruhie.    Wien,  1890. 

SUtistik  d.  ost.nng.  Aktiengesellscliaften.  Ans  dem  '  Aktionar,'  1888-89.  Frankfurt,  1 890. 

UmlaH/t{V.X  Die  dsterreicblsch-ungarisohe  Monarchie,  Srd  ed.    Vienna,  1896. 

WkitwuM  (SidneyX  The  Realm  of  the  Habsburgs.    8.    London,  1893. 

Womng  (Baron  Henry  deX  The  Anstro-Hungarian  Empire.    8.    London,  1877* 

AUSTRIA. 
1.  Official  Publications. 

Agricnltnre,  Industries,  fte.  Ackerban-Ministeriams,  Statlstlsches  Jahrbach,  Heft  I. 
Statistik  der  Brute.  Heft  II.— Bergwerksbetriebe  osterreichs.  Annual.  Vienna.— Arbeits- 
einstellongen  im  Bergwerksbetriebe  wahrend  1894.    Vienna,  1896. 

(Commerce.  Ac.  Nachrichten  iiber  Industrie,  Handel  und  Verkehr.  Annual.  Vienna. 
— Das  Handelsmnseum  and  supplements  with  consular  Reports.    Vienna. 

Finance.  The  Budget  estimates  of  Revenue  and  Expenttiture  for  Austria.  Annual. — 
Ststistik  Uber  den  Zustand  Ac.  der  Finanzwache  in  1895.  Vienna,  1897.— Brgebnisse  der 
Verz^imngsstener.  AnnuaL  Vienna. — Mittheiinngen  des  k.  k.  Finanx-miuisteriums. 
Annual.    Vienna. 

Instruction.    Statistik  der  Uuterrichts-Anstalteu.    Annual.   Vienna. 

Justice,  Crime,  Ac  Ergebniase  der  Strafrechtspflege  ;  der  Cononrsverfkhrens  ;  der 
Strafanstalten ;  der  Civilreehtspflege.    Annual.     Vienna. 

Money,  Credit,  &a  Statistik  der  Banken.  AnnuaL  Vienna.— Statistik  der  Spar- 
Icassen.    AnnuaL    Vienna. 

Navy.    Annuario  Marittimo.   Trieste. 

Pauperism,  Health,  Ac    Jahrbuoh  der  Wiener  k.  k.  Krankenanstaltcr.    Vienna. 

Population.  Ergebniase  der  Volkszahlung  vom  81  December,  1890.  Vienna.— Bewegung 
der  Bevdlkerung.    AnnuaL    Vienna. 

Reichsgesetzblatt.    Vienna,  1897. 

Railways,  Poets,  Telegraphs,  Ac  Hauptergebnisse  des  osterr.  Elsenbahn-StJttistik. 
AnnuaL  Vienna.— Statistik  des  Verkehrs.  Annual.  Vienna.— Statistik  des  dsterr.  Post- 
nod-Telegraphwesens.    AnnuaL    Vienna. 

Shipping     Navigazione  e  Commercio  in  Porti  Anstriaci.    Annual.    Trieste. 

StIUltebuch  (Osterrcichischos) :  Statistische  Berichie  der  gr^sseren,  dsterrelcbisohen 
Stftdte.  AnnuaL  Vienna.— Statistiscbes  Jahrbuch  der  stadt  Wien,  bearbeitet  von 
Sedlacxek  und  Ldwy.    Vienna. 

Statistics  (general),  (ktcrr.  Statiatisches  Handbuch.  Annual.  Vienna.— Handbuch 
der  VOTeine  lUr  die  im  Reicbsrathe  vertretenen  Kr^nigreiohe  und  Lander.  Annual. 
Vienna.— SUtistische  Monatsschrift  Vienna.— SUtisUche  Mittheilungen  Uber  die  VerhiUt- 
niase  Gtelixiens.    Annual.    Lemberg. 

Non-Official  Publications. 

JBotly  (B.X  Moravian  Schoohi  and  (^istoms.    8.    London. 

Beer,  Die  Flnanzen  Oesterreichs  im  19.  Jahrhnndert    Prag,  1877 

Bourlier  (J.),  Les  Teb^nes  et  la  Boh6me  oontemporaine.    Paris,  1897. 

Chtntoffne  (A.X  Sensations  de  Dacie  et  d'lllvrie.    Paris,  1896. 

CddMtream  (J.  P.),  The  Institutions  of  Austria.    Westminster,  1895^  , 
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Commenda  (H.),  Matcrialen  zur  landeskundlichen  Bibliographie  Oberosterreicha.    I4nz, 

Compass,  flnanzielles  Jahrbuch.  Gegriindet  von  Leonhardt,  1889.  Hgg.  von  Heller. 
Wlen. 

Jackson  (T.  O.),  Dalmatia,  the  Quarnero  and  Istria.    8  vols.    8.    London,  1893. 

Bvbtr  (A.),  Geschichte  der  Staalsbildunij  und  des  offentlichen  Recbts.    Prag,  1895. 

Hu-bner  U,  A.  von),  Une  ann^  de  ma  vie  (1848-49).    Paris,  1891. 

Ktirpelei  (B.\  Moravian  and  SiJesian  Miners.  Statistioal  inquiries  into  their  Social  and 
Economic  Condition.    Vol.  I.    London.  1894. 

Lortnt  (J.  R.  v.),  Atlas  der  Urproduction  Oesterrdchs.    Wien,  1878. 

Lutzov  (Count),  Bohemia :  an  Historical  Sketch.    8.    London,  1896. 

Marbeau  fEdouard),  Slaves  et  Teutons.    Paris,  1882. 

Maurice  (C.  E.),  Bohemia  trora  the  Earliest  Times  to  1020.  [In  ••  Story  of  the  Nations  " 
Seriesl.    8.     Loudon,  1896. 

Murray'i  Handbook  for  South  Qermanv  and  Austria.    Two  Parts.    8.    London. 

Peez  (Dr.  Alexander),  Oesterreich  und  der  Orient.    8.    Wien,  1875. 

Turn  and  Taxi$  (Princess  of ».  Travels  in  Unknown  Austria.    4.    London,  1898. 

Vlbrieh.    Handbuch  der  osterreicliischen  Verwaltung,    Wien,  1 887-89. 

Werkowit$ck^  Das  Land  Vorarn)erg.  Denkschrift    Innsbruck,  1887. 

Yriartc  (C),  La  Dalmazia.    8.    Milan,  1878. 

HUNGARY. 
1.  Official  Publications. 

Agriculture,  Industries,  drc  Mittheilungen  des  K.  Una.  MInisteriums  fUr  Ackerbati 
Industrie,  und  Handel.  Monthly.  Budapest.— Ungariis  Muhlen-lndustrie  in  1894.  Buda. 
pest,  1896. 

Commerce,  &c.  Ungarns  Waaren-Verkehr.  Annual.  Budftpost— Auswartiger  Haudel 
der  Lender  der  nngarischen  Krone,     Annual.    Budapest. 

Finance.    The  Budget  estimates  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure  for  Hnngarr.    Annual. 

Hungary  and  its  People,  The  Millennium  of.  Edited  by  J.  de  Jekeltalussy.  Budapest,  1897. 

Instruciion.  Das  ungarischc  Unterricbtswesen,  aus  dem  Bericht  des  Ministers.  Annoall 
Budapest  ^^ 

Stetistics  (general).  Ungarische  Statistische  Mittheilungen.  AnnuaL  Budapest. — 
Ungansches  btatislisches  Jahrbuch.  Annual.  Budapest^-Ziffouner-Conscription,  Brxeb- 
nisse  der.    Budapest,  1895.  *-  o  *-       »      e 

2.  NoN -Official  Publications. 

Arnold-Fonter  (F.),  Francis  D6ak,  a  Memoir.    London,  1880. 

Bell  (F.  A.X  Ungarn  in  Wort  und  Bild.    Ztlrich,  1890. 

Brote  (E.),  Die  rumftnische  Frage  in  Ungam.    Berlin,  1895. 

Browning  (H.  Ellen),  A  Girl's  Wanderings  in  Hungary.    8.    London,  1896. 

ButUr{E.D.)t  Articleon  Hungary  in  Encyclopiedia  Britonnica.  VoL  Xll.  Edinburgh,  1881 

Chilard  (R.),  La  Hongrie  contemporame.    Paris,  1891. 

D>ix  (A.),  Aus  Ungam.    Leipsic,  1880. 

Felbermann  (L.X  Hungary  and  its  People.    London.  1892. 


-  <^.i^rmu.»n  ^Aj./,  nuuj^arjr  aim  i\9  reopie.     JKonaon,  iwz. 

Gerrard  (E.),  Transylvania :  The  Land  beyond  the  Forest    London,  1888. 

Oodkin  (E.  L.),  History  of  Hungary  and  the  Magyars.    Loudon,  1868. 
«    •  °\  ol"^'**,'i"®'  ^^^  ^"  Danube  et  des  Balkans,    l"  Partie,  Hongrie  Meridional©.  Ac 
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BELGIUM. 

(EOYAUMB  DE   BeLGIQUE.) 

Beigning  King. 
Leopold  II.,  born  April  9,  1835,  the  son  of  King  Leopold  I., 
former  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg-€k)tlia,  and  of  Princess  Louise, 
daughter  of  the  late  King  Louis  Philippe  of  the  French  ; 
ascended  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his  father,  Dec.  10,  1865  ^ 
married,  Aug.  22,  1853,  to  Queen  Ma/tie  Henriette,  bom  Aug.  23, 
1836,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Archduke  Joseph  of  Austria. 

Children  of  the  King. 

I.  Princess  Louise,  bom  Feb.  18,  1858 ;  married,  February  4, 
1875,  to  Prince  Philip  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  born  March  28, 
1844,  eldest  son  of  Prince  August,  cousin  of  the  reigning  duke, 
and  of  Princess  Clementine  of  Orl^ns,  daughter  of  the  late  King 
Louis  Philippe  of  the  French. 

J  I.  Princess  StSp/ianie,  bom  May  21,  1864 ;  married  to  the 
late  Archduke  Di6d6  Rudolf,  only  son  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria and  King  of  Hungary,  May  10,  1881 ;  widow  January  30, 
1889. 

III.  Princess  Clementine,  born  July  30,  1872. 

BrotJi^r  and  Sister  of  the  King. 

I.  Philippe,  Count  of  Flanders,  bom  March  24,  1887  ;  lieutenant-gencml 
in  the  service  of  Belgium ;  married,  April  25,  1867,  to  Princess  Marie  of 
HohenzoUem-Sigmaringen.  Offspring  of  the  union  are  three  children  living : — 
1.  Princess  Henriette,  born  November  30,  1870  ;  married  February  12,  1896, 
to  Prince  Emmanuel  of  Orl^ns,  Due  de  Venddme.  2.  Princess  Josephine, 
bora  October  18,  1872 ;  married,  May  28,  1894,  to  Prince  Charles-Antoine 
of  Hohenzollern.     3.  Prince  Albert,  bom  April  8, 1876. 

II.  Princess  Charlotte^  bom  June  7,  1840 ;  married,  July  27, 1857,  to  Arch- 
duke  Maximilian  of  Austria,  electedEmperorof  Mexico  July  10,  1863  ;  widow 
June  19,  1867. 

King  Leopold  II.  has  a  civil  list  of  3,300,000  francs. 

The  Kingdom  of  Belgium  formed  itself  into  an  independent 
State  in  1830,  having  previously  been  a  part  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  secession  was  decreed  on  October  4,  1830,  by  a  Provisional 
Government,  established  in  consequence  of  a  revolution  which 
broke  out  at  Brussels  on  August  25, 1 830.    A  National  Congress 
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elected  Prince  Leopold  of  8axe-Coburg  King  of  the  Belgians  en 
June  4,  1831 ;  the  prince  accepted  the  dignity  July  12,  and 
ascended  the  throne  July  21,  1831.  By  the  Treaty  of  London, 
Nov.  15,  1831,  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  was  guaranteed  by 
Austria,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  Prussia.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  April  19,  1839,  which 
established  peace  between  King  Leopold  I.  and  the  sovereign  of 
the  Netherlands,  that  all  the  States  of  Europe  recognised  the 
Kingdom  of  Belgium. 

Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  1831  Belgium  is  *a  consti- 
tutional, representative,  and  hereditary  monarchy.*  The  legisla- 
tive power  is  vested  in  the  King,  the  Senate,  and  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives.  The  royal  succession  is  in  the  direct  male 
line  in  the  order  of  primogeniture.  By  marriage  without  the 
King's  consent,  however,  the  right  of  succession  is  forfeited,  but 
may  be  restored  by  the  King  with  the  consent  of  the  two 
Chambers.  The  King's  person  is  declared  sacred ;  and  his 
ministers  are  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  Government. 
No  act  of  the  King  can  have  effect  unless  countersigned 
by  one  of  his  ministers,  who  thus  becomes  responsible  for 
it.  The  King  convokes,  prorogues,  and  dissolves  the  Chambers. 
In  default  of  male  heirs,  the  King  may  nominate  his  successor 
with  the  consent  of  the  Chambers.  If  the  successor  be  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  which  is  declared  to  be  the  age  of  majority, 
the  two  Chambers  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a 
regent  during  the  minority. 

According  to  the  law  amending  the  constitution,  promulgated 
7th  September,  1893,  the  Senate  consists  of  members  elected  for 
eight  years,  partly  directly,  and  partly  indirectly.  The  number  of 
Senators  elected  directly  is  proportioned  to  the  population  of 
each  province,  and  is  equal  to  half  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives.  The  constituent  body  is  similar  to 
that  which  elects  deputies  to  the  Chamber,  except  that  the 
minimum  age  of  electors  is  fixed  at  thirty  years.  In  1895-96  the' 
number  of  electors  was  1,186,000,  disposing  of  1,924,000  votes. 
Senators  elected  indirectly  are  chosen  by  the  provincial  councils, 
two  for  each  province  with  less  than  500,000  inhabitants ;  three  for 
each  with  a  population  up  to  1,000,000 ;  and  four  for  each  with 
over  1,000,000.  No  one,  during  two  years  preceding  the  election, 
must  have  been  a  member  of  the  council  appointing  him.     All 
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senators  must  be  at  least  forty  years  of  age,  and  those  elected 
directly  must  pay  not  less  thsLD.  1,200  francs  in  direct  taxes,  or 
own  immovable  property  in  Belgium  yielding  an  income  of 
12,000  francs.  In  provinces,  however,  where  the  number 
eligible  for  the  Senate  would  be  less  than  one  in  5,000  of 
population,  the  list  is  extended  to  this  proportion  by  admission 
of  the  most  highly  taxed.  Sons  of  the  King,  or  failing  these, 
Belgian  princes  of  the  reigning  branch  of  the  Boyal  Family  are 
by  right  Senators  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  but  have  no  voice  in  the 
deliberations  till  the  age  of  twenty-five  years. 

The  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  are  elected 
directly.  Their  niunber  is  proportioned  to  the  population,  and 
cannot  exceed  one  for  every  40,000  inhabitants.  They  sit  for 
four  years,  one  half  retiring  every  two  years,  except  that  after  a 
dissolution  a  general  election  takes  place.  Every  citizen  over 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  domiciled  for  not  less  thsm  one  year  in 
the  same  commune,  and  not  legally  disqualified,  has  a  vote.  Every 
citizen  over  thirty-five  years  of  age,  married  or  widower,  with  legi- 
timate issue,  and  paying  at  least  5  francs  a  year  in  house  tax,  has  a 
supplementary  vote,  as  has  also  every  citizen  over  twenty-five  years 
of  age  owning  immovable  property  to  the  value  of  2,000  francs,  or 
having  a  corresponding  income  from  such  property,  or  who  for  two 
years  has  derived  at  least  100  francs  a  year  from  Belgian  funds 
either  directly  or  through  the  Savings  Bank.  Two  supplementary 
votes  are  given  to  citizens  over  twenty-five  years  of  age  who  have 
received  a  diploma  or  certificate  of  higher  instruction,  or  who  fill 
or  have  filled  offices  or  engaged  in  private  professional  practice, 
implying  at  lea^t  average  higher  instruction.  No  person  has 
more  than  3  votes ;  failure  to  vote  is  a  misdemeanour,  punish- 
able by  law.  There  were  in  1896-97  1,401,951  electors 
possessing,  in  all,  2,141,041  votes.  Deputies  must  be  not  less 
than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  resident  in  Belgium.  Each 
deputy  has  an  annual  indemnity  of  4,000  francs  (160^.),  sjad  a 
free  pass  over  Government  railways  between  his  home  and  the 
place  of  Session. 

The  Senate  and  Chamber  meet  annually  in  the  month  of 
November,  and  must  sit  for  at  least  forty  days ;  but  the  King 
has  the  power  of  convoking  them  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and 
of  dissolving  them  either  simultaneously  or  separately.  In  the 
latter  case  a  new  election  must  take  place  within  forty  days,  and 
a  meeting  of  the  Chambers  within  two  months.  An  adjournment 
cannot  be  made  for  a  period  exceeding  one  month  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Chambers.  Money  bills  and  bills  relating  to  the  contin- 
geiit  for  the  army  originate  in  the  Chambeij^g^lyigllg^^gBntatives. 
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The  Executive  Qoyenuoent  consista  of  eight  departments,  under  the 
following  Ministers : — 

Prendent  of  the  Council,  Minister  qf  ItailwaySy  <fec.,  and  Minister  of 
/Far.— M.  J.  ff.  P.  van  den  Pureboom, 

Minister  qf  Finance. — M.  Liebaert.     Appointed  January  28,  1899. 

Minister  qf  Foreign  Affairs. — M.  P.  de  Favereau.  Appointed  February 
25.  1896. 

Minister  qf  Justice. — M.  V.  Begcrem.     Appointed  October  26,  1884. 

Minister  qf  Interior  and  Public  Instruction. — M.  SchoUaert.  Appointed 
May  25,  1895. 

Minister  of  AgricuU^tre  and  Public  Works. — M.  L.  de  Bruyn.  Appointed 
October  26, 1884. 

Mimster  qf  Industry  and  Labour. — M.  Cooreman.  Appointed  January 
28,  1899. 

Besides  the  above  responsible  heads  of  departments,  there  are  a  number  of 
*  Ministres  d'Etat,*  without  portfolio,  who  form  a  Privy  Council  called  together 
on  special  occasions  by  the  sovereign.  The  acting  ministers,  as  such,  do  not 
form  pert  of  the  Privy  Council. 


Local  Cfovemment, 

The  provinces  and  communes  (2, 607  in  1896)  of  Belgium  have  a  large  amount 
of  auumomoua  government.  The  provincial  and  communal  electors  are  the 
same  as  those  who  elect  the  senators  directly.  Communal  electors  must  have 
been  domiciled  at  least  three  years  in  the  commune,  and  a  supplementary 
vote  is  given  to  owners  of  real  property  yielding  an  income  of  at  least  150 
fnncs.  Ko  one  has  more  than  4  votcus.  In  communes  with  over  20,000 
inhabitants  there  are  councillors  elected  directly,  by  single  vote,  by  citizens 
enrolled  on  the  communal  electoral  lists,  and  possessing  the  qualitications  requi- 
site for  electors  to  the  Councils  of  Industry  and  Labour  ;  half  the  councillors 
are  appointed  by  the  working-men  electors,  and  half  by  the  electors  who  are 
industrial  heads  (cheiJB  d'industrie).  In  communal  elections  vote  by  ballot 
is  suppressed,  except  when  there  is  merely  a  single  mandate  to  be  conferred. 
Caodidates  obtaining  an  absolute  majority  are  declared  elected  ;  others  have 
seats  allocated  in  accordance  with  thesystem  of  '*  Proportional  Kepresentation. " 
In  the  year  1896-97  there  were  1,188,208  provincial  and  1,124,276  communal 
electors.  To  be  eligible  to  the  Provincial  or  Communal  Council,  persons  must 
be  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  domiciled  in  the  province  or  commune.  Half 
the  Provincial  Council  is  renewed  every  four  years,  and  it  meets  fifteen  days  each 
year.  There  is  a  permanent  deputation  of  six  members  elected,  which  is  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Governor  of  the  province.  All  provincial  and  communal 
interests,  indudiug  local  finances,  are  under  the  care  of  the  Council,  as  far  as 
they  are  not  provided  for  in  the  general  administration.  The  Communal 
Councils  are  elected  for  eight  years,  half  being  renewed  every  four  years.  In 
each  commune  there  is  a  college  composed  of  the  burgomaster,  president,  and 
a  certain  number  of  aldermen,  corresponding  to  the  permanent  deputation  of 
the  Provincial  Council,  and  both  are  the  organs  of  the  central  administration. 
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Area  and  Popnlation 


Belgium  bas  an  area  of  29,455  sauare  kilomHres,  or  11,373  English  square 
miles.  The  following  table  shows  the  population  in  the  yarious  census  years 
since  1846,  with  the  absolute  increase  and  the  rate  percent  of  increase  be- 
tween each  of  these  years : — 


Census 
Tears 

Population 

Total 
Increase 

Increase 
per  cent 
per  annum 

Census 
Tears 

Population 

Total 
Increase 

508,352 
183,824 
549,312 

Increase 
percent, 
perannom 

1846 
1856 
1866 

4,337,196 
4,529,461 
4,827,833 

192,265 
298,372 

•44 
•65 

1876 
1880 
1890 

5,386,185 
5,520,009 
6,069,321 

1-05 
•85 
-99 

The  kingdom  is  divided  into  nine  provinces,  the  area  and  population  of 
which  were  as  follows  at  the  census  of  December,  31,  1890,  and  on  December 
31,  1897,  with  population  per  square  mile  at  the  latter  date: — 


Provinces 
Antwerp  (Anvers) 

Area: 
Eng.  sq.  miles 

Popnlation 

Population  per 
sq.  mUe,  1 W 

Dec  31, 1890 

Dec  31,  1897 

1,093 

699,919 

296,759 

728-9         J 

Brabant 

1,268 

1,106,158 

1,240,789 

978-6         ! 

Flanders   {^* 

1,249 

738,442 

792,297 

634-3 

1,158 

949,526 

1,014,369 

875-7 

Uainaut 

1,437 

1,048,546 

1,112,440 

774  1 

Lifege  . 

1,117 

756,734 

826,762 

740-1 

Limbourg     . 

931 

222,814 

236,510 

254-0 

Luxembourg 

1,706 

211,711 

218,062 

127-8 

Namur 
Total      . 

1,414 

385,471 

348,655 

246-6 

11,373 

6,069,321 

6,586,593 

579  1 

In  1897  there  were  3,285,543  males  and  3,301,050  females. 

According  to  the  census  returns  of  1890  there  are  2,485,072 
Belgians  who  speak  French  only;  2,744,271  who  speak  Flemish 
only ;  32,206,  German  only ;  700,997,  French  and  Flemish  ; 
58,590,  French  and  German ;  7,028,  Flemish  and  German  ; 
36,185  who  speak  all  three  languages;  and  4,972  who  do  not 
speak  any  of  the  three. 

The  census  returns  for  1890  according  to  occupation  are 
tabulated  as  follows: — 
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MalM 


FemalM     ' 


Total 


Mining  and  metal  indnstries    . 
Industries  connected  with  vegetable  I 

products ' 

Industries   connected    with  animal  , 

products 

Mixed  industries  .  ^ 

Commerce i 

Professions  and  official  occupations  . 
Various  occupations  and  independent  I 


277,997 

226,818 

38,806  , 
282,881 
215,559 
505,847  , 
509,261 


15,266  . 

35,442 

13,415 
190,878 
111,532  , 
153,440 
362,246 


293,263 

262,260 

52,221 
473,759 
327,091 
659,287 
871.507 


Total  .... 
Without  profession  or  status   . 

.  1  2,057,169 
.  1  1,151,098 

882,219 
2,199,592 

2,989,388 
8,350,685 

I               Grand  total 

1 

.  j  8,208,262 

3,081,811 

6,290,078 

The  difference  between  the  above  total  and  that  of  the  popu- 
lation of  1890  is  no  doubt  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many 
persons  are  entered  under  more  than  one  head.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  426,000  people  are  directly  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  in  five  years : — 


j     ToUl     I  I   lUegiti.   {   lUegiti. 

Tear     I    Living    I  Still^bom       mate        mate  per     Deaths 
I    Births    '  (LiYing)     lOOBirthi' 


1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


183,062 
181,466 
188,015 
188,583 


1897  1 190,987  i 


8,686  !  16,086 

8,572  ,  16,316 

8,627  '  15,811 

9,188  16,510 

8,718  15,885 


8-79 
8*99 
8*64 
8-75 
8-32 


'  SarplQs  of; 
Marriages  BirtlisOTer 
Deaths 


125,680  I  47,066  j  57,582 

118,213  t  47,735  68,253 

125,148  49,712  '  57,867 

113,748  !  52,585  ,  74,785 

113,502  I  64,198  '  77,485 


The  following  table  shows  the  immigration  and  emigration : — 


1893       1      1804 

1895 

1896 

1897 

Immigration  • 
Emigration    . 

Excess  of  immigration    . 

21,686      24,685 
22,117      18,302 

28,476 

18,617 

+  4,859 

'  24,501 
19,762 

+  4,739 

26,878 
21,830 

-431   j  + 6,833 

,-5,048 

The  following  are  the  populations  of  the  most  important  towns, 
Pecember  31,  1897  :-^ 
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Brussels      and 
.        suburbs  ^ 
^    Antwerp 

>i  Ghent     . 
,  Mechlin. 
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\ 

J 
Verviers 

J 
.  52,726      Namur      . 

.  32, 

551,011    ^iBruges 

.  60,990  !  .Ostend      . 
.  41,906  ^Bt.  Nicolas 
.  37,832     >lost 

.  31, 

271,284   v;Louvain 

.  29, 

167,305  SlSeraing 
161,126  U  Toumai 

.  28, 

.  36,214 

rfMons 

.  23, 

54,848  1  iCourtrai 

.  32,949 

Charleroy . 

•  2S, 

1  The  suburbs  comprise  8  distinct  communes. 


Beligion. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  professed  hy  nearly  the  ent 
population  of  Belgium.  The  Protestants  number  only  10,0 
while  the  Jews  number  about  4,000.  The  State  does  not  interf 
in  any  way  with  the  internal  affairs  of  either  Catholic  or  Prot 
tant  Churches.  Full  religious  liberty  is  granted  by  the  Consti 
tion,  and  part  of  the  income  of  the  ministers  of  all  denominati< 
is  paid  from  the  national  treasury.  The  sums  granted  in  i 
budget  for  1898  are  5,234,000  francs  to  Roman  Catholics;  93,^ 
francs  to  Protestants ;  and  19,000  francs  to  Jews ;  besides  56y( 
francs  for  various  ecclesiastical  expenses.  There  are  few  end< 
ments,  and  the  clergy  derive  their  maintenance  chiefly  from  f 
and  voluntary  gifts. 

The  kingdom  is  divided  into  six  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  a 
185  deaneries;  there  are  5,622  Catholic  churches  and  chapels 
all  kinds.  In  each  diocese  is  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  th< 
are  besides  10  smaller  seminaries.  At  the  census  of  1890  thi 
were  1,643  convents  in  Belgium,  of  which  number  218,  wi 
4,775  inmates,  were  for  men,  and  1,425,  with  25,323  inmates,  i 
women. 

The  Protestant  Evangelical  Church,  to  which  belong  i 
greater  number  of  the  Protestants  in  the  kingdom,  is  undei 
synod  composed  of  the  clergymen  of  the  body,  and  a  represen 
tive  from  each  of  the  congregations. 


InitruAtinn. 
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simply  read  and  write,  1,160  could  only  read,  23,292  had  more 
complete  instruction,  and  concerning  706  there  was  no  return. 


Justice  and  Crime. 

Judges  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  King  from  lists  prcpai'ed  bv  the  Senate 
and  by  the  Court  There  is  one  Court  of  Cassation  for  tne  whole  kingdom. 
There  are  three  Courts  of  Ap];)ea1,  and  there  are  Assize  Courts  for  criminal 
cases.  The  country  is  divided  into  26  judicial  arrondissemonts  or  districts,  in 
each  of  which  is  a  Court  of  first  instance.  In  each  canton  there  is  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  a  police  court,  and  a  judge  of  the  peace  ;  there  are  216  such  cantona. 
There  are,  besides,  special  military,  commercial,  and  other  tribunals.  There 
is  trial  by  jury  in  .all  criminal  and  political  cases.  The  Gendarmerie  (2,586) 
and  the  Garde  Civique  are  utilised  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  order. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  criminals  sentenced  at  the  Assize 
Courts  and  Correctional  Tribunals  in  the  years  stated : — 


-                 1       1890       '       1892       1 

1893 

1894 

1       1895      1      1896 

Assize  Courts     .            97   .        183 
Correctional 
Tribunals        .     40,276      49,731 

129 
47,887 

139 
44,769 

1        109           110 

1 

1  42,116   !  44,847 

The  mean  number  of  inmates  of  the 

various  < 

classes  of 

prisons  was : — 

—                 '      1880       ]      1890       1 

1898 

1804 

1895             1896 

Central  prisons  .         824           860 
Secondary  „       .  i   2,881        3,424     | 
Reformatories!    .      i^005           905 

1,180 

3,392 

301 

1,098 

3,408 

317 

715          761 

3,721        3,634 

258     ;      249 

1  In  1891  the  reformatories  were  classed  as  cbarities;  since  that  year  the  flgnres  show 
only  the  number  of  children  in  the  correctional  branch  of  the  State  charity  schools  annexed 
10  the  Ghent  central  prison. 

Pauperism. 

Apart  from  private  charitable  associations,  which  are  numerous,  public 
charity  is  administered  under  precise  regulations.  The  only  public  cnarity 
institutions  are  refuges,  (Up6U  de  TnendieiU,  or  alms-houses,  hospitals,  and 
the  bureaux  de  bienfaisancej  the  administrators  of  which  are  apift>inted  by  the 
Communal  Councils,  while  the  provinces  of  the  State  contribute  to  maintain 
certain  classes  of  hospitals,  refuges,  or  alms-houses,  and  asylums.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  commune  to  furnish  assistance  to  its  paupers.  The  charity 
institutions  received  in  donations  and  legacies  3,159,056  francs  in  1894  ; 
8,676,719  francs  in  1895 ;  2,606,232  francs  in  1896.  Outdoor  relief  is  pro- 
vided under  certain  conditions.  The  statistics  of  the  d^U  de  mendieiU  for 
the  reception  of  beggars  and  vagabonds  (adults)  were  as  follows : — 

Total  Mean     I  „         ., 

Entries    Population  B»P«ndJture  | 


Year 


e5;"X    PoJISSonB-P-O't-     '^e*' 


I  fhincs 

1890  17,124  I    4,644  .  1,246,004 

1892  6,813  3,564    915,112 

1893  ■  3,884  4,324  '  1,076,411 


1894 
1895 
1896 


4,534 
4.055 
8,516 


4,193 
4,529 
4,480 


firanoa 

I  1,136,678 

1,248,886 

11,803,140 
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State  Finance. 

lie  ordinary  and  extraordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
ium  for  the  years  stated  are  shown  in  the  following  table  in 
sands  of  francs  : — 


Revenue 

Bxpenditnre 

« 

Ordlnerj 

Hxtn. 
ordinary 

Total 

Ordinary 

Special 

Total 

) 

I 

2 

1 

S 
9 

l.OOOfr. 
291,921 
840,526 
346,846 
847,264 
852,286 
862,600 
871,829 

l,000fr. 
102,294 
87,878 
55,601 
66,781 
45,398 
42,589 
28,901 

l.OOOfr. 
894,215 
878,404 
401,947 
414,045 
897,678 
406,185 
895,780 
480,940 

l.OOOfr.      1    l.OOOfr. 
292,009        90,899 
885,281     j   82,663 
888,723     !   63,445 
841,004        64,906 
844,701     1   49,829 
858,840     1   49,219 
864,819        45,564 

l,000fr. 
882,908 
417,894 
402,168 
405,910 
894,529 
402,559 
410,883 
487.608 

lie  following  table  gives  the  details  of  the  proposed  budget 
he  year  1898 :— 


>Tdin«37  Reveniie 

Francs 

Ordinary  Ezpenditore 

Francs 

cea,  direct:— 

Property  taxes 
'enonal  taxes 

25,456,000 

Interest    on     public 

20,085,000  1 

debt   and  sinking 

"lade  licences 

7,400,000 

fund     . 

114,152,253 

dines  . 

600,000 

Civil  list  and  dota- 

ces, indirect  :— 

tions     . 

4,980,200 

)ii8tom8 

86,246,682 

Ministry  of  Justice  . 

21,517,990 

Sxcise  .        .        . 

52,420,297  < 

„           Foreign 

(uccession  duties  . 

19,940,000  1 

Affairs  . 

2,797,065 

iegistmtion  duties 

19,900,000  1 

Ministry  of  Interior 

(tamps 

6,500,000 

and  Public  Instruc- ' 

ITarious 

6,771,000 

tion      .        .        J    26,878,070 

lU:- 

; 

Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture &  Public  Works 

DUvers,  Canals,  &c 

1,690,000 

21,773,694 

EUilways 

154,000,000 

Ministry  of  Railways, 
Posts,  Telegraphs, 

—  J    m.i       «      

relegra^hs    . 

6,880,000 

y  Google 
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In  the  budget  for  1899  the  total  revenue  is  estimated  at 
435,037,428  francs. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  amount  of  the  national 
liabilities  of  the  kingdom  in  1898  : — 

Francs 
Share  of  the  Netherlands  debt  at  2}  per  cent.    .        219,959,632 
Loans  at  8  per  cent 2,846,638,844 

Total 2,666,698,476 

Almost  the  entire  debt  of  Belgium  was  raised  for  and  devoted 
to  works  of  public  utility,  particularly  the  construction  of  State 
railways.  There  is  a  sinking  fund  attached  to  all  descriptions  of 
the  debt,  with  the  exception  of  the  21  per  cent,  old  debt. 

The  total  debt  amounts  to  about  15/.  11«.  per  head  of  popula* 
tion,  and  the  annual  charge  to  about  12«. ;  or,  including  civil  and 
military  pensions,  &c.,  to  about  16«.  per  head;  but  the  interest 
is  more  than  covered  by  the  revenue  from  railways  alone.  The 
total  exports  of  home  produce  average  91,  10«.  per  head. 

Local  Finance. 

The  provincial  budgets  for  the  year  1896  show  a  total  revenue  for  all  the 
provinces  of  16,668,866  francs,  and  a  total  expenditure  of  14,682,162  francs, 
thus  leaving  a  surplus  of  1,081,684  francs. 

According  to  the  communal  budgets  for  1892,  the  total  revenues  and 
expenditures  of  the  communes  were : — 

Francs.        ;  Francs. 

Ordinary  expenditure        .  117,144,676 
Extraordinary  expenditure    62, 1 72, 2 1 6 


Ordinary  revenue        .  118^742,688 
Extraordinary  revenue     69, 278, 223 


Total    .        .  178,020,761  Total.        .        .  179,816,792 

Defence. 

The  maritime  frontier  of  Belgium  is  42  miles  in  length ;  the 
Dutch  frontier,  north  and  east,  282  milas ;  the  German  frontier, 
in  the  east,  60  miles;  the  Luxembourg  frontier,  in  the  east, 
80  mUes ;  and  the  French  frontier,  south  and  west,  384  miles. 
The  chief  military  arsenal  of  the  kingdom  is  Antwerp,  where  also 
are  the  fortified  towns  of  Dendermonde  and  Diest.  There  are 
fortifications  at  Li^ge,  Huj,  and  Namur  on  the  Meuse,  and  at 
Mons,  Toumai,  and  Ypres  on  the  French  frontier,  and  in  1887  an 
extensive  scheme  for  the  further  fortification  of  the  Meuse  was 
resolved  upon  and  is  being  carried  out. 

The  standing  army  is  formed  by  conscription,  to  which  every 
able  man  who  has  completed  his  nineteenth  year,  is  liaUe,  and 
also  voluntary  enlistment.  Substitution  is  permitted.  The  an- 
nual contingent  required  is  about  13,300  men.  The  legal  period 
of   service  is  eight  years,   of    which,   however,   two-thirds   are 
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allowed,  as  a  rale,  on  furlough.  The  country  is  divided  into  two 
military  circumscriptions  or  districts;  the  first  comprising  the 
province  of  Anvers  and  the  two  Flanders',  and  the  second  the  rest 
of  the  country.  There  are  military  schools  of  various  grades 
and  several  establishments  for  special  military  education. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  Belgian  army,*  apart  from  the 
general  staff  and  the  adnunistrative  and  sanitaiy  services  : — In&ntry  :  1  regi- 
ment of  carabineers,  of  4  a/^tive  and  three  reserve  battalions,  each  of  4  companies 
and  1  depdt ;  1  regiment  of  grenadiers,  3  regiments  chasseurs-it-pied,  14  regi- 
ments of^the  line,  each  of  these  three  bodies  of  8  active  and  2  reserve  battalions 
each  of  4  companies  and  1  depdt ;  a  oorps  <^  discipline  and  correction  ;  a  school ' 
for  army  cadets.  Cavalry :  2  regiments  of  chasseurs,  4  regiments  of  lancers, 
2  regiments  of  guides,  each  of  5  active  squadrons  and  1  depdt  There  are 
also  three  divisions  of  gendarmerie  each  of  3  companies,  and  1  light  squadron. 
Artillery  :  A  special  staff ;  2  regiments  of  field  artillery  each  of  8  mounted  bat- 
teries, 2  reserve  batteries  and  1  depdt  battery ;  2  regiments  of  field  artillery  each 
of  7  mounted  batteries,  2  horse  batteries,  3  reserve  batteries,  and  1  depdt 
battery  ;  3  regiments  of  fortress  artillery,  each  of  14  active  batteries,  2  reserve 
battenes,  and  1  depdt  battery  ;  1  regiment  of  fortress  artillery  of  16  active 
Iiatteries,  2  reserve  batteries,  and  1  depdt  battery ;  4  special  companies — 
pontooners,  artificers,  mechanics,  and  armourers.  Train,  consistingof  a  staff, 
7  companies,  and  1  depdt  company.  Engineers  :  A  special  staff ;  1  regiment 
of  3  battalions  each  of  4  companies  of  sappers  and  miners,  1  battalion  of  reserve 
of  4  companies  and  a  depdt ;  5  special  companies,  telegraphists,  railway  corps, 
kc     The  following  is  the  peace-strength  of  the  Belgian  army  in  1898  : — 


Officers 

1,746 

804 

.   '           534 

.   1           146 
.   ,             59 
.   1           631 

3,419 

Rank  and  File 

27,900 
5,760 
8,214 
1,860 
2,831 
1,449 

48,014 

Total 

Infantry 

Cavalry 

Artillery        . 

Engineers 

Gendarmerie 

Others* 

Total 

29,645 
6,064 
8  748 
2,000 
2,890 
2,080 

51,433 

i  Geoeral  staff,  train,  administrative,  military  school,  Ac. 

For  the  army  there  are  9,040  horses  and  204  guns,  and  for  the  gendarmerie 
1,845  horses.  In  time  of  war  the  total  strength  is  4,466  oflScers,  143,628 
men,  imd  25,828  horses. 

I  Besides  iht  standing  army,  there  is  a  'Garde  Civique,'  numbering 
in  1898,  42,827  men,  organised  as  fiiras  possible  In  the  communes,  and  part 
of  whose  duties  is  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  territory  ; 
it  is  only  active  in  communes  of  over  10,000  inhabitants  and  in  fortified 
places. 

Prodnotion  and  Industry. 

I.  Agbicultube. 

In  each  province  of  Belgium  there  is  an  Agricultural  Commission  appointed 
by  the  King ;  delegates  m>m  which,  along  with  specialists,  form  a  supreme 
council  of  agriculture.     There   are  six  special  services  .<^|^n^cj^^witn  the 
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depftrtment  of  agriculture,  dealing  with  forestnr,  clearing  and  planting,  irriga- 
tion, veterinary  affairs,  cultivation,  and  agricultural  laboratories. 

The  tendency  in  Belgium  is  to  a  great  subdivision  of  holdings ;  these 
increased  from  572,550  in  1846,  to  910,396  in  1880,  the  date  of  the  latest 
statistics.  At  that  date  the  holdings  of  various  sizes  were  as  follows : — ^Less 
than  1  hectare  (2*47  acres)  594,876 ;  from  1  to  5  hectares  226,088 ;  from  5  to 
10  hectares  48,890 ;  from  10  to  20  hectares  25,698  ;  from  28  to  50  hectares 
12,186  ;  above  5t)  hectares  8,403. 

The  area  worked  by  owners  increased  by  94,650  hectares  between  1866 
and  1880.  In  1880,  718,019  hectares  wore  worked  by  owners,  and  1,270,612 
by  farmers. 

Of  the  2,945,715  hectares  which  compose  the  area  of  Belgium,  67 '84  per 
'cent  are  under  cultivation,  and  16*61  ^r  cent,  under  forest,  7*88  per  cent. 
uncultivated,  the  rest  roads,  marshes,  nvers,  &c.  The  poptdation  connected 
¥rith  agriculture  in  1880  numbered  1,199,319,  or  21*77  of  the  whole. 

The  following  figures  show  the  yield  of  the  chief  crops  for  two  years. 
For  the  area  under  tne  various  crops  there  are  no  more  recent  statistics  than 
those  of  1880 :— 


Crop 

Area  cultivated 
1880 

1899 

dd 

1«T 

Wheat   .... 
Barley    ... 
Oats       .... 
Rye        ...        . 

Pototoes 
Beet  (sugar)   . 
„     (other)  .        . 

Hectares 
275,756 
40,156 
249.827 
277,362 

199,229 
32,606 
26,171 

Hectolitres 
6,653,911 
1,346,827 
9,254,900 
7,666,206 

Quintals 
29,612,723 
10,583,982 
10,758,422 

Hectolitres 
6,681,568 
1.264,914 
10,596,898 
6,520,880 

Qnintala 

29,087,626 

8.722,105 

11,776,950 

In  1895  the  yield  of  tobacco  grown  in  Belgium  was  5,166,000  kilogrammes. 
The  net  revenue  from  forests  alone  in  1890  was  4,830,884  francs. 
In  1880  there  were  271,974  horses.  1,382,815  homed  cattle,  865,400  sheep^ 
and  646,875  pigs. 

II.  Mining  and  Mbtals  and  othbb  Industbibs. 

There  is  a  special  department  for  the  administration  of  Indnstnr  and 
Labour.  There  are  a  Superior  Council  of  Industry,  a  Council  of  mitmm^ 
and  a  Council  of  Prud'hommes  or  specialists  for  advising  the  Stote  as  to  the 
interests  of  various  industries. 

The  number  of  quarries  in  Belgium  in  1896  was  1,409,  worianen  82,601. 
The  number  of  workmen  engaged  in  metallic  mines  in  1894  was  1,581  - 
in  1895,  1,422  ;  in  1896,  2,017.  The  quantity  of  iron  ore  produced  in  1895 
was  307,081  tons,  valued  at  1,417,820  francs.  There  were  in  1895,  228 
coal  mines  in  Belgium,  of  which  120  wore  worked.  The  number  of  wotIc- 
people  in  1896  was  119,246  (in  1898,  116,861),  of  whom  888  were  women 
(in  1893,  2,172),  5,781  boys  (in  1893,  6,359),  working  undeiground.  The 
production  of  coal,  and  its  value,  were  as  follows : — 
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(1000)      . 
einlOOOfrs. 


1890 


1892 


20,866      19,588 
268,508    201,288 


1893      1      1804 

1896 

20,451 
198,857 

1896 

19,411      20,585 
181,406    191,292 

21,252 
202,010 

b  quuitity  of  iron  ore  imported  in  1895  was  1,857,624  tons ;  in  1896, 
576  tons,  mostly  from  Loxembnrg. 

B  quantity  and  value  of  pig  iron  and  mannfactared  iron  produced  were 
>W8 : — 


ron 

»ns 

due  (1,000  fr. 

nfiuTtured  iron 

niB 

[)00ir.   . 

I  ingots 
»ns 
illion  fr. 

trails,  kc. 
>ns         • 
000 'fr. 


1894 


1895 


745,264 
86,052 

818,597   ! 
40,828   i 

1 

485,021 
61,878 

1 
458,290 
57,589 

278,118 
22,929 

405,661 
38,011 

224,922 
28,868 

841,318 
40,201 

829,284 
40,207 

445,899 
55,729 

407,684 
81,018 

867,917 
42,419 


1890 


948,028 
50,810 

449,082 
64,004 

598,974 
50,5rj 


519,811 
68,129 


1896  there  were  17  pig-iron  works  in  activity  and  8  unemployed ;  84 
furnaces  active  and  9  inactive  ;  number  of  workmen,  8,805. 
r  the  manufiu;ture  of  iron  there  were  49  works  active  and  2  inactive  ; 
iddling  furnaces  active  and  75  inactive ;  number  of  workmen,  14,821. 
»ol  works  there  were  12  active  and  2  inactive ;  Martin  and  other 
^es,  9  active  and  4  inactive  ;  Bessemer  converters,  16  active  and  15  in- 
;  number  of  workmen,  5,882. 

le  value  of  the  zinc  produced  in  1896  was  45,912  frano^  and  the 
nen  employed  4,970;  value  of  lead,  5,149,000  fruncs;  of  silver  from 
3,189,000  francs  ;  number  of  workmen,  727. 

1896  there  were  128  sugar  manufiu^turin^;  establishments  which  turned 
)9, 844,000  kilogrammes  of  raw  sugar,  and  82  refineries  ^ving  an  output 
,729,000  kilogrammes.  There  were  also  209  distilleries  in  operation, 
I  output  was  546,470  hectolitres  of  alcohol  at  50*  Q.  -L. 
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francs;  of  the  exports,  those  bj  sea  were  valued  at  1, 326,31 8, 124 
francs,  by  land  and  river  1,410,953,766  francs.  The  following 
table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  for  home  consumption,  the 
exports  of  Belgian  produce  and  manufactures,  and  the  transit 
trade,  in  millions  of  francs : — 


1891 


1892 


1803 


1894 


1895 


1896 


Imports 
Exports 
Transit 


MiUion  tn  MUUon  frs  MiUion  frs 


1,799-8  I  l,536-5 
1,619-0  1,369-4 
1,328-0    I    1,274-9 


1,675  1 
1,356-9 
1,234-3 


MiUion  frs  MiUion  frs  MUUon  frs 


1,574-5 
1,803-7 
1,120-9 


1,680-4  I  1,776-7 
1,385-4  i  1,467-9 
1,219-4        1,262-3 


MUlion  ttn\ 
1,818-0 
1,568-4 
1,268-8      . 


in  Belgium  a  distinction,  as  regards  valuation,  is  made  between  imports  8al()ect  to 
od  valorem  duties  and  other  goods  imported  or  exported.  For  the  former,  statistics  are 
drawn  up  according  to  the  values  which  have  ser\-ed  as  a  basis  for  the  calculation  of  ^« 
duties.  For  the  others  a  commission  of  Ave  members  availing  themselves  of  Bourse  and. 
official  quotations,  and  of  information  supplied  Irv  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  fixes  average 
values— without  regard  to  countries  of  origin  or  destination.  For  imports  the  official  values 
comprise  the  first  cost  and  cost  of  transport  to  the  (h)ntier,  but  not  customs  duties  or 
excise ;  for  exports,  they  consist  of  the  cost  at  the  place  of  production  and  the  cost  of 
transport  to  the  frontier.  The  quantities  of  goods  subject  to  duty  arc  strictly  semtinisecl  ; 
but  for  goods  ft-ee  of  duty,  imports  and  exports,  the  declarations  of  the  parties  interested 
are  generaUv  accepted.  When  the  gross  weight  is  given  an  official  tare  is  deducted.  In  tlie 
case  of  goods  sutOcct  to  ad  valorem  duty  the  administration  Iioh  a  right  of  pre-emption  at. 
the  declared  value  increased  by  10  per  cent,  when  the  importers  disagree  with  the  fiscal 
authorities  and  are  unwUling  to  risk  a  reference  of  the  dispute  to  experts. 

The  leading  articles  of  special  commerce  were  as  follows  in  the 
year  1897  :— 


Imports 


Cereals 

Textiles,  raw 

Chemicals  and  drugs 

Timber,  &c. 

Resins,  &c. 

Oil  seeds 

Mineral  substances 

Tissues,  wool,  cotton,  sil  k 

Coffee 

Hides,  raw 

Animala,  living  . 

Animal  products 

Metals 

Yarns,  linen,  wool,  &c. 

Manures 

Wines 

Dyes,  colours 

Coal,  coke  . 

Machinery  . 

Butter  and  margarine 

Tobacco,  raw 


1,000  francs  : 

312,505 
161,912 
101,828 
102,503 
88,680 
49,803 
89,415  ' 
60,781  ; 
60,828 
64,867 
46,816 
35,478 
89,132 
28,718 
16,698 
24,565 
25,893 
38,086 
24,834 
13,519 
10,217 


Exports 


I    1,000  ft-anca 


Yams,  linen,  wool,  &c 

Coal,  coke  . 

Cereals 

Machinery,  caniages 

Chemicals,  drugs 

Textiles,  raw 

Tissues 

Steel  . 

Hides,  raw  and  tanned 

Iron    . 

Glass  . 

Meat  . 

Su^r,  raw  and  refined 

Animal  products . 

Zinc   . 

Manures 

Oil  seeds     . 

Animals  (horses) . 

Mineral  substanoes 

Kesin,  bitumen   . 

Dyes  and  colours 


xi^ 


107,163 
90,731 
84,358 
74,961 
72,136 
80,168 
65,841 
63,147 
66,573 
72,590 
76,082 
21,839 
59,382 
34,519 
42,597 
28,828 
21,179 
35,095 
50,494 
26,078 
23,032 
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bte  following  table  shows  the  respective  shares  of  the  leading 
ries  in  the  special  commerce  of  Belgium  in  two  years : — 


1                Imports 

1         18M          1        1807 

Export* 

1896 

1897 

lOOOfrmncs 

1000  franca 

lOOOfhtncs 

1000  fhtnca 

06       . 

810,611 

296,583 

287,539 

297,938 

estates 

.   1      173,650 

281,743 

48,912 

60,436 

t  Britain 

205,618 

275,566 

291,202 

802,085 

lerlands 

176,703 

1    159,271 

171,231 

184,088 

nany 
Lsh  India 

215,395 

233,972 

327,258 

368,254 

55,228 

1     46,729 

20,993 

16,844 

jia     . 

.   1     110,047 

139,165 

31,267 

40,998 

mania 

.   '     128,582 

98,681 

7,915 

70,989 

mtine  Rep 
den  and  N 

ublic.   1       85,222 

1     68,207 

19,096 

16,816 

orway          51,879 

1     54,650 

14,250 

17,886 

Jil      . 

41,521 

38,362 

37  469 

17,005 

f 

19,661 

24,050 

22,464 

28,476 

I 

6,476 

5,011 

903 

829 

txalia 

28,449 

29,650 

7,965 

8,820 

n 

22,643 

33,638 

25,006 

24,211 

e 

42,703 

20,798 

7.688 

6,347 

pt      . 

2,196 

,       1,930 

11,844 

20,521 

jserland 

5,918 

6,848 

26,233 

1       32,154 

,1 


*r 


he  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Belgium,  and  exports  of 
sh  produce  and  manufactures  to  Belgium,  according  to  the 
d  of  Trade  returns,  are  shown  in  the  subjoined  tabular  state- 
;  for  five  years : — 


1803 


1896 


1890 


1897 
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t 


I 


\vi 


1898 


1894 


Imports  into  Great 
Britain : 

Woollen  yam 

Silk  staffs  k  rib- 
bons 

Flax   . 

Sugar . 

Bar  iron  k  manu- 
factures  . 

Eggs  .        .        . 

Poultry,    rabbits, 
&c. 
Exports  to  Belgium : 

Cottons 

Cotton  yams 

Woollens     . 

Machinery  . 

Iron    . 


£ 

1,063,171 

1,647,729 

647,001 

1,220.666 

769,176 
682,636 

872,493 

1,104,711 
387,604 
922,609 
677,304 
255,553 


£ 

1,057,211 

1,896,496 
431,142 
651,726 

782,054 
885,136 

352,183 
i 

1,026,862 

I  448,465 

1,086,254 

782,762 

275,420 


1895 


£ 

1,165,340 

1,800,608 
849,856 
960,439 

616,207 
713,464 

860,738 

1,096,387 
360,069 
992,630 
662,979 
276,961 


1896 


189 


£ 

1,107,418 

1,844,882 

1,078,219 

986,496 

917,687 
694,822 

894,497 

1,278,891 
830,688 
969,448 
721,081 
687,764 


£ 

969, 

1,886, 

1,024, 

967, 

1,017, 
768, 

891, 

1,898, 
294, 
896, 
765, 
672, 


Of  foreign  and  colonial  produce,  amounting  to  4,556,6 
sent  from  Great  Britain  to  Belgium  in  1897,  raw  cotton 
valued  at  373,867/.,  and  wool  at  1,653,460/. 

'  Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  condition  of  the  merchant  marine  of  Belgium  is  shoii 
follows  on  December  31 : — 


Sidling  VesMU      . 
Steamera 

Total        .       . 

1890 

1894                 1896 

1896 

189- 

Na|   Tons 

No.|   Tons    1  Na 

Tons 

Na 

Tons 

Na 

1 

10 
46 

4,893 
71,568 

6 
60 

917  1    5 
78,272   •  63 

917 
84,822 

6 
64 

917 
86,296 

6 

66 

61 

84 

66 

76,946 

85  1  79,189  1  68 

86,789 

69 

87,218 

88 

The  navigation  at  Belgian  ports  is  shown  as  follows : 


I 


Na       Tons 


1894 


Na       Tons 


1896 


1896 


181 


Na 


Tons      Na       Tons 


Na 
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M  coming  next  with  361  of  929,991  tons  entered,  and  238  of 
333  tons  cleared. 

Internal  Commimications. 

be  length  of  public  roads  in  Belgium  was  5,705  miles  in  1896,  and  of 
^ble  water  (rivers  and  canals)  1,868  miles. 

be  lenffth  of  railways  oi)en  in  Belgium  on  January  1,  1897,  was : 
worked  by  the  State,  2,056  miles ;  worked  by  companies,  795  miles  ; 
2,851  miles. 

lie  total  number  of  passengers  conveyed  by  the  State  railways  in  1890 
^2, 676,592,  and  by  the  companies  24,155,216.  The  gross  receipts  in 
amounted  for  the  State  to  160,434,768  francs,  of  which  52,877,800 
I  were  for  passengers;  and  for  the  companies  43,182,882  francs,  of 
i  18,184,718  francs  were  for  passengers  ;  expenses  for  *the  State 
7,806  francs ;  for  the  companies  20,429,910  francs.  The  first  cost  of 
tate  railways  from  their  origin  in  1884  to  the  end  of  1896  amounted  to 
,552,921  francs  ;  the  net  receipts  from  1885  amounted  to  1,574,864,517 
I,  and  the  financial  charges  to  1,494,727,924  francs, 
be  work  of  the  Post  Office  in  Belgium  for  three  years  was  as  follows  : — 


1894 


vate  letters 
icial  letters 
It-cards 
nted  matter 
Bvspapers 


105,197,611 
20,578,796 
42,502,185 
82,263,614 

108,449,177 


109,921,805 
20,786,583 
45,177,886 
89,061,193 

110,695,533 


1896 


110,566,990 
20,697,401 
45,376,318 
91,274,339 

101,513,576 


117,848,690 
23,145,817 
49,420,449 
96,456,428 

110.587,241 


anuary  1,  1897,  there  were  893  post  oltices  in  Belgium.  The  gross 
ue  of  the  Post  Office  in  the  year  1897  amounted  to  21,625,862  francs, 
he  expenditure  to  11,710,829  francs. 

ie  telegraphs  in  Belgium  carried  9,448,856  despatches,  private  and 
i,  in  me  year  1897.  In  1897  the  total  length  of  public  telegraph 
was  8,955  miles,  and  the  length  of  wires  41,895  miles.  There  were  in 
1,026  telegraph  offices.  Receipts  in  1897,  7,141,089  francs  ;  expenses, 
,818  francs. 

Money  and  Credit. 

de  nominal  value  of  money  minted  and  circulated  in  Belgium  from 
to  1897  was:  gold,  598,642,745  francs;  silver,  556,842,745  francs; 
!r  and  nickel,  18,530,857  francs;  total,  1,173,516,348  francs.  No 
las  been  minted  since  1882,  no  silver  since  1887,  and  no  bronze  or  nickel 
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The  condition  of  the  54  joint-stock  and  private  banks  on  December  81, 
1896,  was  as  follows  : — 


Assets. 


I- 


Cash 
Securities : — 

Commercial  . 

Public  Funds,  &c. 
Accounts  current 

Advances 

* 

Total. 


1000  franca 


39,677 

169,390 
296,908 
399,116 
261,037 

1,166,027 


LiabiliUes 


j  Paid  up  Capital 
I  Reserves  (various)    . 

Contracts  for  fixed 
term  . 

Contracts  short  dated 
j  Unpaid  dividends    . 

Total. 


1000  francs 


205,288 
96,862 

274,576 

568,798 

20,508 

1,166,027 


There   are  also  agricultural  banks,   credit  unions,   and  popular    banks. 
The  following  are  statistics  of  the  State  savings-banks : — 


Year     Offices 


1890    844 

1893  I  850 

1894  I   S59 


Depositors 


Amount  of 
Deposits  at 
end  of  Year 


Francs 
731,057     1  282,588,099 
960,468        351,308,388 
1,053,699     I  390,181,775  | 


'  I  I  Amount  or 

Year       Offices      Depositors  I  Deposits  at 

end  of  year 


1895 
1896 


1.145,406 

1,238,601 


Francs 
427,817,066 
453,489,804 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

TheFrane Par  value  26*224  to  £1  sterling. 

Belgium  belongs  to  the  Latin  Monetary  Union. 

The  weights  and  measures  are  those  of  the  metric  system. 

Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Belgium  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Baron  Whettnall,  appointed  February,  1894. 

Councillor  of  Legation, — Viscount  de  Beughem  de  Houthem. 

First  Secretary  of  Legation, — E.  van  Grootven. 

Second  Secretary. — A.  Delcoigiie. 

Attacks. — A.  du  Bois. 

Consul-General  in  London, — F.  H.  Lenders. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  of  Belgium  in  the  following  towns  : — 

Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Berwick,  Birmingmtm,  Bradford,  Bri^l,  Cardiff, 
Devon,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Falmouth,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Leith,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Newcastle,  Portsmouth,  Queenstown,  Sheffield,  Southampton. 


2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Belgium. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Hon.  Sir  F.  R.  Plunkett,  G.C.M.G.,  Envoy  and 
Minister  to  Sweden  and  Norway,  1888  ;  to  Belgium,  1893. 

Secretary, — Arthur  S.  Kaikes. 

There  is  a  Consul-General  at  Antwerp,  and  Vice-Consuls  at  Brussels, 
Ghent,  Lifege,  Louvain,  Ostend,  and  Spa.  j 
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BHUTAN. 

An  independent  State  in  the  Eastern  Himdlayab,  between  26''  45'  and  28"*  N. 
latitude,  and  between  89°  and  92*"  £.  lon^tude,  bordered  on  the  north-east 
and  West  by  Tibet  and  on  the  south  by  British  India.  Extreme  length  from 
east  to  west  160  miles ;  extreme  breadth  90  miles. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Bhutan,  the  Tephiis,  were  subjugated  about 
two  centuries  ago  by  a  band  of  military  colonists  from  Tibet.  In  1774  the 
East  India  Company  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  ruler  of  Bhutin,  but  since 
then  repeated  outrages  on  British  subjects  committed  by  the  Bhutdn  hill  men 
have  led  from  time  to  time  to  punitive  measures,  usually  ending  in  the 
temporary  or  permanent  annexation  of  various  dwArs  or  submontane  tracts 
witn  passes  leading  to  the  hills.  In  November  1864  the  eleven  western  or 
Bengsd  dwars  wei-e  thus  annexed.  The  Bhutids  at  first  acquiesced  in  the 
annexation,  but  in  January  1865  attacked  an  En^^ish  outpost^  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  send  an  expedition  into  their  country.  Peace  bein^ 
restored,  a  treaty  was  sMjned  (November  1865)  by  which  the  rulers  of 
Bhutan  receive  a  subsidy  of  Rs.  50,000,  on  condition  of  their  good 
behaviour.  This  gives  the  Indian  Government  an  effective  control  over 
them,  while  the  occupation  of  two  strong  positions  at  Baxa  and  Diwan^rl, 
within  a  few  miles  of  their  frontier,  serves  as  a  material  guarantee  against 
further  aggression. 

The  government  of  Bhutan  resembles  that  of  Tibet,  the  chief  authority 
being  nominally  divided  between  the  Dob  Raja,  or  secular  head,  on  the  oue 
hand,  and  the  Dharm  Raja,  or  spiritual  head  of  the  State,  on  the  other. 
PracticaUy,  the  Deb  Raja  is  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  powerful 
barons  (penlops  and  jung^ns),  while  the  Dharm  Rdji  is  only  supposed  to 
be  concerned  with  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  people.  In  theory  the  Deb 
Raja  is  elected  by  the  penlops  and  jongpens,  but  he  is  usually  the 
nominee  of  the  most  powerful  chieftain  for  the  time  being.  The  Dharm 
Rdja  is  supposed  to  be  the  incarnation  of  his  predecessor,  and  is  chosen  in 
infancy.  The  most  powerful  chieftains  of  Bhutdn  are  the  penlops  of 
Toungso,  Paro,  and  Taka,  and  the  jongpens  of  Thimbu,  Punakha,  and 
Angdaphoraug. 

Area  about  16,800  square  miles  ;  population  about  20,000  in  1864,  but  now 
much  larger. 

The  chief  towns  of  Bhutan  are  Punakhd,  the  capital,  a  place  of  great 
natui-al  strength ;  Tdsichozong,  P&ro,  Angdaphorang,  Togsa,  Taka,  and 
Biaka. 

The  people  are  nominally  Buddhists,  but  their  religious  exercises  consist 
chiefly  in  the  propitiation  of  evil  spirits  and  the  recitation  of  sentences  from 
the  Tibetan  Scriptures.  Tdsichozong,  the  chief  monastery  in  Bhut&n, 
contains  300  priests. 

The  militi^  resources  of  the  country  are  insignificant  Beyond  the  gnards 
for  the  defence  of  the  various  castles,  there  is  nothing  like  a  standing  army. 

The  chief  productions  of  Bhutan  are  rice,  Indian  com,  millet,  two  kinds  of 
cloth,  musk,  ponies,  chowries,  and  silk.  Muzzle-loading  guns  and  swords  of 
highly-tempered  steel  are  manufactured. 

The  trade  between  British  India  and  Bhutdn  amounted  in  1897-98  to  Rx> 
14,685  imports  into  and  Rx.  15,882  exports  from  India.  The  chief  imports  are 
tobacco,  European  cotton  goods,  betel-nUts,  and  rice ;  the  chief  exports,  wool, 
musk,  ponies,  and  caoutchouc 

Report  on  Explorations  in  Sikkim,  Bhat&n,  and  Tibet,  1866-86.  Edited  by  Lteat-Coloael 
G.  Btrahan.    Dehra  Diin,  1889. 

Bandberg  (Q.),  Bhotan,  the  Unknown  State.  [A  Reprint  fh>in  Mat  Calenita  BrvCew. 
Oalcotta,  1898. 
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BOLIVIA. 

(Eepi^blica  Bolitiana.) 
Constitiition  and  Oovemment. 

Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  bears  date  October  28,  1880.  By 
provisions  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President,  elected  for  a  term 
nr  years  by  direct  popular  vote,  and  not  eligible  for  re-election  at  the  ter- 
fction  of  his  period  of  office ;  while  the  legislative  authority  rests  with 
>ngTess  of  two  chambers,  called  the  Senate,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
suifrage  is  possessed  by  all  who  can  read  and  write.  There  are  18  Senators 
;ed  for  six  years,  and  64  Deputies  elected  for  four  years.  Senators  and 
aties  receive  a  salary  of  200  bolivianos  per  month  with  an  allowance  for 
Blling  expenses.  There  are  two  Vice-Presidents  and  a  ministry,  divided  into 
departments-K>f  Foreign  Relations  and  Worship  ;  Finance  and  Industry  ; 
smment  and  Colonisation  ;  Justice  and  Public  instruction  ;  War. 
^*resident  of  the  JRepublie, — Se&or  Severo  Fernandez  Alonso,  installed 
ost  15,  1896. 

Hie  supreme  political,  administrative,  and  military  authority  in  each 
jtment  is  vested  in  a  prefect  The  Republic  is  divided  into  nine 
liments,  52  provinces,  and  874  cantons,  administered  respectively  by 
3ct8,  sub-prefects,  and  corregidores.  The  capital  of  each  province  has  its 
dcipal  council. 

Area  and  Population. 

rhe  area  of  Bolivia  was  estimated  in  1869  at  842,729  English  square 
«,  with  a  population  of  close  upon  two  millions.  The  following  table 
«  after  official  returns  of  1890-98,  the  area  of  each  of  the  existing 
rinces,  with  their  estimated  population  (excluding  aboriginal  Indians) : — 


Departments 

Paz  de  Ayacucho 
tosi     .        .        . 
uro     . 

uquisaca,  or  Sucre 
chabamba  . 
ni       .        .        . 
sta-Criu:  de  la  Sierra 
rija     . 

• 

Area:  English 
square  miles 

•- — 

171,130 
52,100 
21,350 
39,890 
21,430 
100,580 
126,840 
34,610 


Population 


598,779  , 
360,400  ^ 
189,840*^ 
286,710  < 
360,220^ 

26,750  >i 
112,200>i 

89,650 
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regarded  as  at  least  nominally  Christian.     The  present  population  may  be 
estimated  at  about  2,000,000.  J  / 

The  population  of  La  Paz  is  estimated  at  40,000  ;  CochaOamba.  25,000  ; 
Sucre  (the  capUal),   20,000;   Tarija,^10,000 ;  Potosi,^  20,000  ;  Santa  Craz,^ 
10,000  ;  Oruro,^5,000.     The  seat  of  Government  changes  ;  in  1892  it  was  at 
Oruro  ;  in  1898  at  La  Paz  ;  in  1894,  1895,  1896,  and  1897  at  Sucre. 

Eelig^on,  Instruction,  and  Justice. 

The  Koman  Catholic  is  the  recognised  religion  of  the  State  ;  tho 
exercise  of  other  forms  of  worship  is  permitted  in  the  settlements. 

Primary  instruction,  free  and  nominally  obligatory,  is  under  the  care  ot 
the  municipalities.  Jn  1897  the  municipalities  had  866  primary  schools,  on 
which  they  spent  139,566  bolivianos.  There  were,  besides,  121  private 
primary  schools,  and  82  industrial  schools,  the  total  number  being  569  givine 
insti-uction  to  36,690  pupils.  For  secondary  instruction  there  were  (1897) 
8  colleges,  5  clerical  institutions,  and  4  private  lycees  with,  in  all,  91  teachei-s 
and  2,057  pupils.  For  superior  instruction  there  are  6  universities,  at  4  of 
which  medical  science  is  taught  In  1895  there  were  altogether  506  students. 
In  the  clerical  seminaries  146  students  were  taught  theology.  There  is  also  a 
military  school  with  60  pupils  and  9  professors.  The  primary  schools  include 
70  schools  for  the  rural  Indian  population,  taught  by  the  parish  priests, 
besides  160  schools  at  mission  stations  receiving  subventions  from  Tarija,  La 
Paz,  and  Potosi,  and  10,000  bolivianos  from  the  Government.  Three  schools 
of  arts  and  trades  have  been  established  under  the  direction  of  the  Salesian 
friars.  In  all  the  departmental  capitals  there  are  public  libraries,  and  at  La 
Paz  there  is  a  museum. 

The  judicial  power  resides  in  the  Supreme  Court,  8  district  courts,  and  the 
courts  of  local  justices. 

Finance. 

For  1896  the  revenue  was  stated  at  8,566,777  bolivianos  and  the  ex- 
penditure at  4,264,681.  For  1897  the  revenue  collected  is  stated  to  have 
been  4,840,300  bolivianos,  of  which  2,691,723  was  from  customs;  406,281 
from  duty  on  liquors  ;  679,582  from  silver  and  minerals  ;  149,003  from 
rubber  ex})ort  and  patents  ;  238, 890  from  revenue  and  postage  stamps  ;  and 
149,000  from  nickel  money.  The  revenue  for  1898  was  estimated  at 
5,194,593  bolivianos,  and  the  expenditure  at  5,713,897.  The  chief  branches 
of  expenditure  were  instruction  and  public  works,  1,817,490  bolivianos  ; 
finance,  1,517,483;  war,  1,519,218. 

The  external  debt,  originally  6,500,000  bolivianos,  due  to  Chilian 
creditors,  stood  in  1898  at  1,084,555  bolivianos  ;  to  this  debt  40  per  cent^  of 
the  customs  collected  at  Arica  is  devoted.  The  internal  debt  in  1898 
amounted  to  3,707,541  bolivianos. 

The  provincial  revenue  amounts  to  about  600,000  bolivianos,  and  is 
applied  to  maintaining  provincial  authorities  and  executing  local  works. 

Defence. 

BoUvia  has  a  standing  army  of  2,000  men.  There  is  also  a  national  guard, 
in  which  all  citizens  are  bound  to  serve.  In  1892  a  conscription  law  was 
passed  making  military  service  compulsory  from  21  to  50  years  of  age,  in  the 
line,  the  reserve,  extraordinary  reserve,  and  tenitorial  guard.  The  total 
number  of  men  in  the  army  and  reserve  forces  is  about  82,000.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  army  for  1897  amounts  to  1,748,697  bolivianos. 
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Prodnotion  and  Indiutry. 

Lgriculture  is  in  a  backward  condition.  Wheat,  maize,  barley,  beans, 
toes,  are  produced  for  local  consumption,  and  coffee  is  exported  to  Chile 
Argentina.  Sugar  is  grown  for  the  purpose  of  distillation,  but  much  , 
5  is  imported  from  Peru.  The  production  of  rubber  is  increasing,  and 
lona  and  coca  are  important  products.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  llamas  are 
erous.  The  wool  proauce  is  woven  into  coarse  cloth  for  the  use  of  the 
ems.  Llamas  are  employed  for  transport  purposes. 
*he  mineral  wealth  of  Bolivia  includes  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  anti- 
y,  bismuth,  gold,  and  borax.  The  chief  silver  mines  with  their  output  in 
,  as  deduced  from  the  reports  of  the  companies  and  the  Government  report 
Iver  dues  collected  in  the  year,  were  as  follows  (the  silver,  whether  in  ores 
ars,  being  expressed  in  standard  ounces) :  Huanchaca,  8,468,727  oz.  ; 
uechaca,  1,333,818  oz.  ;  Oruro,  1,618,058  oz.  ;  Guadaloupe,  652,010  oz.  ; 
il  Silver  Mines,  365,549  oz.  ;  five  districts  'lecitados,'  2,181,034  oz.  ; 
,  14,519,296  oz.  In  1895  and  1896  there  was  a  considerable  falling  ofl 
le  production,  especially  in  the  Huanchaca  distnct,  where  in  1896  the 
r  produced  amounted  to  about  4,500,000  oz.,  and  in  1896  to  about 
0,000  oz.  Next  in  importance  is  tin,  which  is  produced  in  large 
ttities  on  the  border  of  the  table-land  extending  south  from  Lake  Titicaca. 
chief  tin-mining  centre  is  in  the  Huanuni  district,  but  the  metal  is  found 
)st  wherever  silver  is  worked.  The  annual  production  of  concentrated  tin 
s  about  4,000  tons.  In  1896  about  2,000  tons  were  also  exported  in  bars. 
3©T  of  fine  quality  is  found  in  the  Corocoro  district,  the  annual  output,  in 
^onn  of  barilla,  being  about  3,000  tons.  Gold  is  found  in  small  quantities 
oghout  Bolivia,  both  in  rivers  and  in  quartz  reefs,  but  its  production  is 
ted  to  washings  by  Indians.  Large  deposits  of  common  salt  are  found  near 
i  Poopo  and  in  the  south  of  Bolivia  ;  and  mineral  oil  is  also  met  with. 

Commerce. 

k>livia  having  no  seaport,  imports  and  exports  pass  chiefly  through 
a,  Mollendo,  Antofagasta,  and  the  eastern  river-ports  Porto 
-ez  and  Villa  Bella.  The  Argentine  route  through  Salta  is  now 
B  used.  Official  statistics  of  trade  are  fragmentary,  but  for  1897  the  total 
orts  are  estimated  at  the  value  of  24,467,100  bolivianos,  and  the  exports 
3,121,320  bolivianos.  The  chief  imports  are  provisions,  hardware,  wines 
spirits,  cotton,  woollen,  linen  and  silk  goods,  and  ready-made  clothes, 
import  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Genuans,  but  English  goods  are 
?ly  introduced.  The  chief  exports  in  1897  were  silver,  14,876,000 
r'ianos  ;  tin  and  bismuth,  8,821,000 ;  copper,  2,650,000 ;  rubber,  1,851,000. 
vian  official  statistics  are  compiled  simply  on  the  basis  of  quantities  on 
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Oruro  is  now  complete.  Nearly  500  miles  of  this  railway  are  built  in  Bolivian 
territory.  Besides  this,  concessions  have  been  given  for  other  lines  which  are 
being  studied  and  will,  it  is  stated,  soon  begin  to  be  built — ^namely,  from  the 
city  of  La  Paz  to  the  Peruvian  frontier,  to  join  the  line  fit)m  Mollendo  on  the 
Pacific  coast  to  Puno  on  Lake  Titicaca  ;  from  the  River  Paraguay,  in  the  east 
of  Bolivia,  to  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz ;  from  Oruro  to  Cochabamba ;  and 
from  Challapata,  near  Oruro,  to  PotosL  The  route  for  an  international  raU- 
way  from  Bolivia  to  the  Argentine  Republic  is  now  being  surveyed.  New 
roads  are  being  constructed  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  6  bridges  (suspen- 
sion and  Eiffel)  have  been  recently  built  or  are  purchased  to  be  placed  over 
rivers. 

There  is  a  line  of  telegraph  between  Puno,  on  Lake  Titicaca,  and  La 
Paz,  146  miles,  and  from  La  Paz  to  Oruro,  Cochabamba,  and  Colquechaca  ; 
another  from  Sucre  to  Colquechaca  ;  another  between  the  capital  and  Potosi 
and  the  Argentine  frontier  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Pacinc  coast  on  the 
other.  The  total  length  of  line  is  2,260  miles  ;  offices,  83.  In  1897  there  were 
328  post  offices ;  the  number  of  letters,  postcards,  papers,  &c.,  transmitted  in 
1897  was :  internal,  1,983,522 ;  international,  516,722.  Bolivia  belongs 
to  the  postal  union. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

In  Bolivia  there  are  two  commercial  banks  of  issue,  the  Banco  Nacional 
(paid-up  capital  3,000,000  bolivianos),  with  no  official- connection  with  the 
Government,  and  the  Banco  Francisco  Argandotia,  a  company  m  com' 
maTidik,  founded  in  1893  with  paid-up  capital  of  2,000,000  bolivianos. 
The  bauk  notes  in  circulation  amount  to  about  6,600,000  bolivianos. 
There  are  also  three  mortgage  banks,  the  Credito  Hipotecario  de  Boliyia, 
founded!  n  1870  ;  the  Banco  Hipotecario  Garantizador  de  Yalores,  founded 
in  1887  ;  and  the  Banco  Hipotecario  Nacional,  founded  in  1893,  each  of 
these  three  banks  having  a  paid-up  capital  of  100,000  bolivianos. 

The  ?  t  iviano  or  Dollar ^  of  100  centavos,  was  struck  on  the  basis  of  Uie 
5-franc  pieee ;  actual  value,  about  U.  9d.  This  coin  weighs  25  grammes 
^900  fine.  Other  silver  coins  are  50*,120-,  10,  and  5-centavo  pieces,  aSied  re- 
spectively  the  half-boliviano,  peseta,  real,  and  lujUf-real.  No  gold  pieces 
have  been  coined  for  many  years.  Notwithstanding  the  large  production  of 
silver  there  is  scarcity  of  silver  coin,  for  the  metal  not  at  once  exported  is 
minted  and.  eaves  the  coimtry  as  coin.  The  Potosi  mint  now  coins  only  half 
bolivianos  an  i  20-ooiil  pieces,  8  per  cent  lighter  than  the  old  boliviano.  The 
annual  issue  of  silver  coin  amounts  to  about  1,500,000  bolivianos.  There  are 
also  5-eent  and  10-cent  cuius  of  nickel. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  used  by  the  administration, 
and  prescribed  by  law,  but  the  old  Spanish  system  is  also  employed. 
The  marc  weight,  employed  for  mineral  produce,  is  equal  to  *507  lb. 


Consular  Representative. 

Of  Bolivia  in  Great  Britain. 
Minister  Resident. — Felix  A.  Aramayo  ;  appointed  1897. 
Consul— A.  Ballivian. 
Great  Britain  has  no  representative  in  Bolivia^j.  .  .^^^  ^  GoOqIc 
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BRAZIL. 

(EsTADOs  XJnidos  do  Brazil.) 

Coiuititution  and  Oovemment. 

In  1807  the  royal  family  of  Portugal  fled  to  Brazil;  in  1815  the 
colony  was  declared  '  a  kingdom ' ;  and  the  Portuguese  Court 
having  returned  to  Europe  in  1821,  a  national  congress  assembled 
at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  and  on  May  13,  1822,  Dom  Pedro,  eldest  son 
of  King  Joao  VI.  of  Portugal,  was  chosen  *  Perpetual  Defender  * 
of  Brazil.  He  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  country  on 
September  7,  1822,  and  was  chosen  '  Constitutional  Emperor  and 
Perpetual  Defender  '  on  October  12  following.  In  1831  he  abdi- 
cated the  crown  in  favour  of  his  only  son,  Dom  Pedro  II.,  who 
reigned  as  Emperor  until  November  15,  1889,  when  by  a  revolu- 
tion he  was  dethroned,  and  he^  and  his  family  exiled,  and  Brazil 
declared  a  Republic  under  the  title  of  the  United  States  of 
Brazil. 

General  Deodoro  Fonseca  was  the  first  President.  On  Novem- 
ber 23,  1891,  he  resigned,  and  Yice-President  Peixoto  took  his 
place.  Dissatisfaction,  occasioned  principally  by  military  inter- 
ference in  the  States,  led  to  a  rising  in  Bio  Grande  do  Sul  and 
to  a  naval  revolt  in  the  Bay  of  Bio  de  Janeiro.  The  rising  in 
the  South  terminated  in  August,  1895,  and  the  naval  revolt 
was  suppressed  in  March,  1894. 

According  to  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  National  Congress  in 
February,  1891,  the  Brazilian  nation  is  constituted  as  the  United  States  of 
Brazil.      Each  of  the  old  Provinces  forms  a  State,  administered  at  its  own 
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ml  Ooremment     Deputies    and  Senators  are   paid,   and  neither  can 

[inisiera  of  State,    and  retain  at  the  same  time  their  seats  in  Congress. 

ties  must  have  been  Brazilian  citizens  for  four  years.   Senators  must  be 

:hir^-five  jears  of  age  and  must  have  been  citizens  for  six  years. 

le  Cnamber  of  Deputies  consists  of  212  members  elected  for  three  years 

pect  vote  (providing  for  the  representation  of  the  minority),  in  a  pro* 

»n  not  greater  than  one  to  every  70,000  of  population  as  shown  by  a 

nial  census,  but  so  that  no  State  will  have  less  than  four  representatives. 

I  the  initiative  in  legislation  relating  to  taxation. 

le  following  table  shows  Uie  numbra  of  Deputies  from  the  different 

I  and  from  the  Federal  district : — 


Deputies 

Deputies 

Deputies 

onas                      4 

Alagoas.        . 

6 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul .     16 

7 

4 

Minas  Geraes  .        .     37 

ihao       .        .      7 

B^ !    ; 

22 

Goyaz     ...       4 

y  .        .        .4 

Espirito  Santo 

4 

Matto  Grosso .               4 

.    10 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

17 

Federal  District      .     10 

rande  do  Norte      4 

San  Paulo 

22 

yba               .      5 

Parand  . 

4 

Totals*        .  212 

mbuco  .        .     17 

Santa  Catharina 

4 

nators,  03  in  number,  are  chosen  by  direct  vote,  three  for  each  Statc^ 
>r  the  Federal  district,  for  nine  years,  and  the  Senate  is  renewed  to  the 
t  of  one-third  every  three  years.  The  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  is 
lent  of  the  Senate. 

le  executive  authority  is  exercised  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
lUst  be  a  native  of  Brazil,  over  thirty-five  years  of  age.  His  term  of 
is  four  years,  and  he  is  not  eli^ble  for  the  succeeding  term.  The 
lent  and  the  Vice-President  are  wected  by  the  people  directly,  by  an 
ite  majority  of  votes.  The  election  is  held  on  the  1st  of  March  in 
st  year  of  each  presidential  period  in  accordance  with  forms  prescribed 
V.  No  candidate  must  be  related  by  blood  or  marriage,  in  the  first  or 
i  decree,  to  the  actual  president  or  vice-president,  or  to  either  who  has 
I  to  De  so  within  six  months. 

le  President  has  the  nomination  and  dismissal  of  ministers,  supreme 
and  oi  the  army  and  navy,  and,  within  certain  limits,  the  power  to 
-e  war  and  make  peace.  He  (with  the  consent  of  Congress)  appoints 
ttembers  of  the  Supreme  Federal  Tribunal  and  the  diplomatic  ministers, 
inister  can  appear  in  Congress,  but  must  communicate  by  letter,  or  in 
rence  with  commissions  of  the  Chambers.  Ministers  are  not  responsible  to 
ress  or  the  Tribunals  for  advice  given  to  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
le  fimnchise  extends  to  all  citizens  not  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
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I.  Local  Gotebnmbnt. 

According  to  the  new  Ckinstitution  each  State  rnnfit  be  organised  under 
the  republican  form  of  goyemment,  and  must  have  its  administratiYe,  legisl** 
tive,  and  judicial  authorities  distinct  and  independent  The  goremors  and 
members  of  the  legislatures  must  be  elective ;  the  magistrates  must  not  be 
elective  nor  removable  from  office  save  by  judicial  sentence.  The  Federal 
executive  cannot  intervene  directly  in  the  local  government  of  the  States.  In 
cases  of  obstinate  infringement  of  the  Federal  Constitution  by  State  authorities 
the  only  resource  of  the  central  power  is  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Tribunal  of 
Federal  District  The  Federal  District  is  administered  by  a  council  elected  hy 
the  citizens  of  the  District,  the  municipal  executive  authori^  beins  exerdaed 
by  a  Prefect  appointed  for  four  years  by  the  President  of  the  BepubBa  Thor* 
are  in  Brazil  892  municipalities  and  1,886  parishes. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  published  returns  from  the  census  of  1890, 
showing  the  population  of  the  States  and  the  Federal  District 


Stotes 


Alagoas 

Amazonas 

Bahis 

CearA 

Espirito  Santo     .   .   . 

Goyaz 

MaranhAo 

Matto  Qrosso  .... 
Minna  Oeraes  .... 

iPari 
Parahyba 
Pantni 

Pemambuoo    .... 

Piauhy 

Rio  de  Janeiro     . 
^  Rio  Grande  do  Norte 
/  Rio  Grande  do  Bui .  . 
<   Santa  Oatharina  .  .  . 

\f  San  Paulo 

Sergipe  

Federal  Diatriot .  .  . 


Aggregate 8,209,878 


Area: 
sq.  miles. 


22,588 

782,460 

164,049 

40,263 

17,812 

28t$,546 

177,666 

532,708 

222,160 

448,658 

28,854 

85,458 

49,625 

116,218 

26,634 

22,195 

91,885 

27,486 

112,880 

7,870 

I    588 


Population,  1890 


Males       Females 


250,480 
80,921 
960,270 
894,909 
69,818 
n2,588 
212,586 
47,196 
1,627,461 
166,857 
219,888 
128,209 
503,565 
188,707 
495,678 
180,712 
459,118 
141,989 
708,011 
150,892 
298,657 


7,287,982 


260,960 
66,994 
959,582 
410,778 
66,184 
114,089 
218,208 
46,681 
1.556,688 
162,098 
287,899 
121,282 
526,669 
188,902 
481,211 
187,561 
488,837 
141,780 
676,742 
160,084 
228,994 


Total 


511,440 
147,915 

1,919,802 
805,687 
185,997 
297,572 
480,854 
92,827 

8,184,099 
828,455 
467,282 
249,491 

1,080,224 
267,609 
876,884 
268»27S 
897,455 
288,769 

1,384,758 
810,926 
622,651 


7,095,968   14,888,915 


Per 
■q.  mile 


«1 

-  11-0 
201> 

7-2 
^  0-7 
4      f4 

0*2 

V  0-7 
^  15T 
/      2-9 

•  JOT 

■^   99-9 

M  9-8 
10-S 

is-s 

l97]'» 
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In  1890  the^pulation  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  52^661 ;  of  Bahia.  174,412  * 
H)f  Pemambuco^  111,556  ;  BelemT 50.064 ;  San  Pftulo,  64,984 ;  Oeaxi ^0,902  ; 
Maranhao»'^29,808;  Porto  AlegTey52,421 ;  Pbrahyb<^18,645 ;  Pelotaa, 
11,691  ;  Oupo  Preto,  69,249. 

At  the  census  of  1872  there  were  8,787,289  whites,  8,801,787  mStis, 
1;954,462  negroes,  and  886,965  Indians.  In  the  northern  proyinces  tii« 
iludian  element  preponderates,  while  in  Pemambuop^^lt^i^^)^  do  Jaii«|io, 
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and  Minas  the  iiMpx>es  are  numeroiiB.    At  the  seaports  the  chief  part  of  the 
popalalion  is  of  Eoxopean  descent. 

In  April,  1897,  a  convention  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  French  and 
Brazilian  Goremments,  snbmitting  the  Guiana  boundary  dispute  to  arbitration. 

MOTBMKNT  or  THE  POPULATION. 

The  retnms  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages  are  inoomi^ete,  and  no  statistics 
are  available  later  than  1884. 

From  1871  to  1892  860,991  immigrants  are  stated  to  have  entered  the 
oonntiy.  The  annual  rate  through  Bio,  Santos,  and  Victoria  during  five  years 
has  been  :  1892,  86,518  ;  1893,  84,143  ;  1894,  63,294  ;  1895.  164,871 ;  1896, 
157,948.  Of  the  immigrants  in  1896,  96,824  were  Italians,  24,154  Portuguese, 
1,070  Germans,  11,866  Anstrians  and  Hungarians.  In  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
there  are,  under  the  administration  of  the  Land  and  Colonisation  Department 
of  the  Federal  Government,  15  Colonies  with  a  population  of  108,000, 
occupying  562,400  hectares  of  land,  of  which  220,050  hectares  are  under 
cultivation.  In  September,  1892,  the  President  sanctioned  a  law  permit- 
ting Chinese  and  Japanese  immigration. 

SeligioR. 

The  established  religion  under  the  Empire  was  the  Roman  Catholic,  but 
under  the  Republic  the  connection  between  Church  and  State  has  been 
abolished,  and  abeolute  equality  declared  among  all  forms  of  religion.  The 
Federal  Government  continues  to  provide  for  the  salaries  and  maintenance  of 
the  existing  Amctionaries  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  population  in  1890 
contained  14,179,615  Catholics  ;  143,746  Protestants  ;  3,800  of  other  faiths  ; 
and  7,257  of  no  religious  profession. 

Brazil  constitutes  an  ecclesiastical  province,  with  a  metropolitan  arch- 
bishopric, the  seat  of  which  is  at  Bania,  11  sufiragan  bishops,  12  vicars- 
general,  and  2,000  curates.  For  the  private  instruction  of  the  clergy  there 
are  11  seminaries. 

Instruetioii. 

Public  instruction  is  divided  into  three  distinct  forms  or  classes — namely, 
primary ;  secondary,  or  preparatory  ;  and  scientific,  or  superior.  The  higher 
education  is  controlled  oy  the  central  Government  There  are  two  schools 
of  medicine,  four  of  law,  four  military  and  one  naval  school,  a  school  of 
mines,  and  a  ptolytechnic.  In  1890  these  schools  had,  in  all,  2,916  pupils. 
There  are,  besides,  the  Lyceum  of  Arts  and  Trades  with  2,277  pupils,  and 
five  other  special  schools  with  575  pupils.  Connected  with  the  observatory  at 
Rio  is  a  school  for  astronomy  and  engineering.  The  two  estabUshments  for 
secondary  education  called  jointly  the  Oymnatio  Nacional  (old  Pedro  II. 
college)  confer  a  degree,  and  are  controlled  by  Federal  Government.  The 
States  Governments  are  allowed  to  found  gymnasia  with  similar  organisation 
and  privileges,  and  to  a  certain  extent  control  this  branch  of  instruction.  All 
otiier  secondary  schools  are  private.  Examinations  are  always  official. 
Primary  instruction  in  the  Federal  District  is  under  the  charge  of  the  muni- 
cipality, and  in  the  States  under  the  municipal  and  State  authorities.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Constitution  education  is,  at  all  staces,  under  lay  management, 
and  primary  education  is  gratuitous.  The  centna  department  complain  that 
they  can  get  no  data  from  the  States  on  public  instruction.  It  seems  that 
ed  ocation  is  nowhere  compulsory  in  Brakil.      In  1889  ^^?^P)^^  i^  v^" 
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officially  stated,  7,500  public  and  private  primary  schools,  attended  by 
800,000  pupils  in  all.  The  number  of  illiterates  is  returned  at  8,865,997, 
or  84  per  cent,  of  the  population. 


Jufltioe  and  Crime. 

There  is  a  supreme  tribunal  of  Justice  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  ;  and  a  ooort  of 
appeal  in  the  capital  of  each  State.  There  are  courts  of  first  and  second 
instance,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  Judges  are  appointed  for  life. 
There  are  also  municipal  ma^trates  and  justices  of  the  peace,  who  are 
elected,  and  whose  chief  function  is  to  settie  cases  by  arbitration. 


Finance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
according  to  the  last  Official  Reports,  balances  on  both  sides 
from  former  years  being  omitted.  For  1898  the  estimate  of  the 
Finance  Minister  is  given.  The  figures  given  for  revenue  also 
do  not  include  proceeds  of  loans,  balance  of  deposits,  and  the 
issues  of  nickel  and  paper  money : — 


Reventie 

Expenditure 

Milreis 

MilnU 

1890 

195,258,406 

.      220,646,874 

1891 

228,945,070 

.      220,592,463 

1892 

227,607,092 

.      279,180,219 

1893 

259,850,981 

.      291,311,070 

1894 

264,345,212 

.      864,550,264 

1895 

307,689,085 

.      844,881,528 

1896 

833,969,097 

.      373.894,847 

1897 

293,223,000 

.      828,974,000 

1898 

325,197.123 

.      372,8X2,424 

The  proposed  budget  for  1899  was  as  follows  : — 


Reveniu 

MUrels 

Bxpeaditoie 

Hflrafs 

Import  duties      , 

Railways     . 

Post  and  Telegraphs   . 

Stainps,  &c. 

Rio  water  Supply 

Lottery  taxes 

Tobacco  duties    . 

Other  sources     . 

Total    . 

222,000,000 

45,080,000 

12,900,000 

10,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

46,184,000 

Departments : 
Interior  and  Justice   . 
Foreign  Affairs  . 
Marine 

War  .... 
Industry    . 
Finance 

16,009,897 
1.882,412 
26,489,982  i 
46,329,29« 
89,464,676 
165,924,210 

346,164,000^ 

Total     , 

346,000,423 

The  public  debt    on    December  31^    1897,   according  to    the    Finance 


Minister's  report,  was  as  follows  ; — 
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Hilreis. 

External,  84,697,800Z.  (at  par  =)  .        .  808,420,444 

Internal 687,425,600 

OoTemment  paper  money  in  circulation  (December 

81.1897) 489,614,276 

Banknotes 815,844,880 

Floating  debt 299,478,041 

Total 2,000,277,691 

To  these  debts  there  should  be  added  the  Western  Minas  loan  of 
)6,000Z. 

'o  meet  the  defldt  existing  at  the  end  of  1897  an  internal  loan  of  60,000,000  raihreia 
r  cent,  bonds  redeemable  in  10  years  and  a  5  per  cent,  gold  loan  of  2,000,0002.  iredeem- 
in  2  years  by  half-yearly  instalments  were  issued. 

in  arrangement  has  since  been  concluded  by  which  the  interest  on  the  Foreisn  Loans 
the  Internal  Qold  Loan  of  1879  is  paid  from  Jnly  1, 1898,  to  June  SO,  1901,  in  bonds  of 
iw  Funding  Loan  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per'cenl,  limited  in  amount  to 
90,0001.,  and  secured  on  the  Custom  House  receipts.  The  interest  guaranteed  by  the 
BTDment  on  the  capital  of  17  railways,  aniounting  to  about  1,180,0001.,  is  included  in 
arrangement.  As  the  funding  losn  is  issued,  paper  money  to  a  corresponding  amount 
bange  calculated  at  188)  must  be  deposited  by  the  Government  in  stated  banks  at  Riode 
jiro.  In  1897  bonds  to  the  value  of  564,4001.  were  redeemed,  but  the  sinking  fund  and 
mption  of  Foreign  Bonds  will  be  suspended  for  18  years  ft-om  July  1, 1898. 
n  addition  to  this  measure  the  Government  have  converted  the  Internal  4  ^per  cent. 
I  Loan,  requiring  560,9871.,  per  annum  into  a  5  per  oent  paper  loan,  requiring 
),937  milreis  per  annum. 

The  rate  of  interest  on  the  Foreign  Debt  varies  from  4  per  cent,  to  4i  per 
b.,  that  on  the  Internal  Funded  Debt  from  4  per  cent  to  6  per  cent. 
\  redemption  of  the  foreign  loans  is  to  be  effected  by  a  sinking  fand 
L  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  applied  by  purchase  of  bonds  in  the 
•ket  when  tne  price  is  under  par,  and  when  at  or  above  par  by 
wings  by  lots.  The  internal  debt  is  chiefly  represented  by  bonds,  called 
?Zicc»,  inscribed  to  the  holder,  and  the  payment  of  its  capitel  and  interest, 
ch  is  provided  for  by  an  annual  vote  of  Congress,  is  under  the  charge  of 
sinking  fund  department  {Caixa  da  Amortisa^Ho),  independent  of  the 
remment,  directed  by  a  committee,  presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
.  composed  of  a  general  inspector  and  five  large  Brazilian  bondholders. 
For  1897  the  revenues  of  all  the  Stetes  except  San  Paulo,  Sergipe,  and 
ahyba  amounted  to  102,286,000  milreis,  and  their  expenditure  to 
,977,000  milreis;  of  the  17  States  reported  on,  the  accounte  of  2  exactly 
meed,  those  of  8  showed  a  deficit,  and  those  of  12  a  surplus.  The  revenue 
?am  Paulo  amounted  to  48,571,165  milreis,  and  tne  expenditure  to 
319,895  milreis,  the  yeai-'s  deficit  being  10,248,730  milreis.  At  the  end 
he  year  the  funded  and  floating  debt  of  the  State  amounted  to  19,889,724 
reis. 

The  debte  of  the  States  in  1895  amounted  to  91,706,786  milreis,  of  which 
^27,659  was  funded,  and  6,679,077  floating. 

Defence. 
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94  de  Mato  {ex-Aquidaban),  the  sister  armourclads,  AfarsJuU  Deodoro  and 
Marshal  Fhriano,  building  (the  first-named  launched)  at  La  Seyne  ;  ^e 
coast-defence  vessels  Bahia  (1,000  tons),  AlagocUy  Pitiuhy,  Rio  GraruU, 
MaranhaOf  Pemamhuco  (the  last  five  being  river  monitors,  840  to  470 
tons),  the  first-class  cruiser  Nictheroy  {ex-El  Cid) ;  the  second-class  cmisers 
AlmiranU  Tamandare  (4,735  tons),  Barrow  and  Amaofnuu  (8,600  tons)  ; 
the  third-class  cruisers,  Andrada  {ex-Briianfiia\  and  Benjamin  ConstdMni 
(2,750  tons),  and  12  smaller  vessels  of  the  cruising  and  gunboat  daasea. 
The  torpedo-flotilla  consists  of  8  6rst-class  and  6  third-class  boats,  beaidea 
small  vedette  craft.  The  torpedo  cruisers,  TaTnoyo,  Timbira  and  Tup^ 
(1,030  tons)  have  been  launched  at  Kiel  (1896  and  1898).  The  cruisers  Abreu 
and  AfnazonaSf  built  at  Elswick,  were  sold  to  the  United  States  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  with  Spain,  and  re-named. 

The  sea-going  turret-ships,  Riackuelo  (5,700  tons  displacement),  and 
fi4  de  Maio  (4,950  tons),  were  built  in  England,  the  former  launched  in  1883 
and  completed  in  1884,  and  the  latter  launched  and  completed  in  1885. 
Both  vessels  are  protected  by  a  belt  of  armour  (steel-iaced)  having  a  miiTiinT^fn 
thickness  of  11  inches,  and  each  has  two  turrets  protected  by  10-inch  armour. 
The  principal  armament  consists  of  four  9*2  in'  breech-loading  guns  carried 
in  the  turrets,  and  there  is  an  auxiliary  armament  of  six  4*7  in.  quick-firers, 
two  3-pr.  and  1 5  machine  guns.  The  £4  de  Maio  haa  been  partly  reconstructed 
at  Elswick  and  has  received  new  guns.  The  small  armour-clads,  Deodoro  and 
Floriano  (3,162  tons),  are  completing  at  La  Seyue,  and  are  of  a  type  un- 
represented in  our  navy.  Their  small  displacement  is  combined  with  heavy 
armouring  (13*7  inches  of  Harvey  steel  on  tne  sides),  and  powerful  armament, 
comprising  2  9 '4-inch  guns,  2  6-inch  howitzers,  and  4  4*7  quick-firers.  The 
cruiser  Almirante  Tamandare^  built  in  Brazil  in  1890,  is  a  vessel  of  4,465  tons 
and  7|500  nominal  horse-power,  with  a  very  extensive  quick-firing  armament. 
The  protected  20-knot  cruiser  Barrozo  was  launched  in  1896  at  Elswick. 
This  vessel  has  a  large  quick-firing  armament 

There  are  five  naval  arsenals — at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Para,  Pemambuco,  Bahia, 
and  Ladario  de  Matto  Grosso. 

Production  and  Indiutry. 

Brazil  is  an  agricultural  country,  though  only  a  small  fraction  of  its  soil 
has  been  brought  under  culture.  Coffee  is  the  cnief  product  cultivated,  and 
after  that  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  mat4  (Paraugnay  tea),  india-rubber, 
timber,  cocoa,  nuts.  The  annual  yield  of  coffee  has  steadily  increased  of  late 
ye^rs,  and  the  crop  of  1897-98  probably  exceeded  10,000,000  bags.  The 
1898-99  crop  will  be,  however,  consideiably  smaller,  probably  between  8  and 
9  million  hi%%.  In  Pernambuco  the  sugar  crop,  1896-7,  yielded  1,488,206 
bags  (75  kilos. ).  In  this  State  are  about  80  sugai*  factories  with  an  aversffe 
capacity  of  about  1 60  tons  of  cane  per  da^.  In  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  the  catUe 
industry  is  important  The  number  kdled  in  1895  was  280,000;  18^ 
215,000  ;  1897,  320,000  ;  in  1898,  340,000.  In  the  same  State  are  prosperous 
fruit  preserving  establishments,  tanneries  and  breweries.  The  pn^uction  of 
rum  and  alcohol  is  rapidly  increasing.  Both  the  forests  and  mines  of  Brazil 
are  of  value,  but  little  has  been  done  to  make  use  of  them.  The  mines,  with 
certain  reservations,  belong  to  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  Coal  mines  are 
worked  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul ;  the  output  in  1895  was  11,012  tons  ;  in  1896, 
18,800  tons.  In  Minas  Geraes  there  are  5  important  ^Id  mines  worked  by 
English  companies  and  1  by  a  French  company.  Gold  is  worked  also  to  some 
extent  in  Bahia,  where  silver,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  manganese,  copper,  quicksilrer 
and  other  minerals  .are  found.     Diamond  mining  is  also  carri^  m.    Vast 
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dties  of  iron  are  known  to  exist,  but  they  cannot  be  worked  from  want  of 
Cotton  mills  are  on  the  increase ;  in  Brazil  there  are  155  cotton 
ries,  of  which  43  are  in  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  85  in  Minas  Geraes, 
I  San  Panlo,  15  in  Bahia,  14  in  Maranhio,  17  in  Santa  Catarina,  5  in 
unbaco,  4  in  Cear^,  2  4n  Sergipe,  and  1  each  in  Pianhy,  Rio  Grande  do 
9,  Parahjba,  and  Espirito  Santo.  The  capital  inyested  in  cotton  mills 
actories  amonnts  to  about  100,000,000  milreis,  and  the  persons  employed 
)er  abont  200,000.  There  are  imnortaut  woollen  factories  for  oloUis, 
els,  rags,  felts,  &c,  at  Rio  Janeiro,  I^ictheroy,  Maranh^,  Porto  Allegre, 
^o  Grande  do  Sul.  There  are  2  silk  mills  at  Petropolis  near  Rio.  In 
le  Janeiro  are  also  2  large  flour  mills  capable  of  grinding  per  annum 
K)  and  40,000  tons  respectively,  wheat  l)eing  imported  chiefly  from  the 
ntine  and  Uruguayan  Republics. 

Commerce. 

he  total  value  of  exports  from  Brazil  for  the  year  1897  is  given,  exclusive 
►ecie,  at  831,806,918  milreis  (=  26,762,224^.  at  7Ud.  to  the  milreis), 
the  imports  at  671,608,280  milreis  (=21,567,660/.).  Remittances 
id  are  estimated  at  300,000,000  milreis  (=  9,644,6142.). 
he  import  duties  are  very  high,  sometimes  80,  100,  and  120  per  cent,  on 
)  of  imports.  These  duties  are  especially  high  on  spirits,  tobacco,  matches, 
irved  provisions,  light  cloths,  cottons,  drugs,  perfumery  and  patent 
cines ;  while  agricultural  implements,  machinery  and  tools  are  but 
ly  taxed. 

'he  ofllicial  values  of  the  chief  exports  from  the  whole  of  Brazil  in  1897 
:  Coflee,  509,190,115  milreis;  rubber,  149,691,826  ;  tobacco,  28,971,821 ; 
J,  13,427,229 ;  cocoa,  12,757,957. 

'rom  the  chief  ports  of  Brazil  the  most  important  exports  are  :  Coffee, 
Rio  Janeiro  in  1896,  2,784,958  bags  (of  60  kilogrammes) ;  in  1897, 
5,734;  from  Santos  in  1896,  4,157,971  bags ;  in  1897,  5,621,762; 
Victoria  in  1896,  273,255  bags ;  in  1897,  372.221  ;  from  Bahia  in  1896, 
)81  bags  ;  in  1897,  292.480  ;  from  Ceara  in  1896,  6,000  bags  ;  in  1897, 
3  ;  sugar  from  Pemambuco  in  1897,  110,550  tons  ;  from  Maceio  in 
,  28,705  tons  ;  cotton  from  Maranham  in  1897,  1,375  tons  ;  from  Per- 
buco  in  1897,  11,970  tons ;  from  Ceara,  958  tons  ;  from  Parahyba,  1,698 
;  rubber  from  Para  and  Amazonas  in  1897,  22,216  tons.  From  Rio 
ide  do  Sul  the  chief  exports  in  1897,  were  dried  beef,  18,537,098 
prammes ;  tallow,  2,381,468   kilogrammes ;    hides,  658,642  in  number. 
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The  following  are  the  values  of  the  principal  imports  into  Great  Britain 
from  Brazil :— Raw  cotton,  201,589Z.  in  1896  ;  303,4252.  in  1897  ;  nnrefined 
sugar,  190,108Z.  in  1896;    143,0822.  in   1897;  caoutchouc,  8,017,9212.  in 

1896  ;  2,671,5692.  in  1897;  coffee,  186,7422.  in  1896  ;  190,2732.  in  1897. 
The  most  important  articles  of  British  produce  and  manu&cture  exported 

to  Brazil  are  manufJEictured  cotton,  the  value  of  which  was  2,261,6002.  in  1896  ; 
1,771,2352.  in  1897  ;  wrought  and  unwrought  iron,  of  the  value  of  756,6862. 
in  1896 ;  598,2252.  in  1897  ;  woollen  manu&ctures,  295,2652.  in  1896  ; 
164,1242.  in  1897;  coals,  552,1582.  in  1896;  582,8152.  in  1897;  and 
machinery,  628,4392.  in  1896  ;  323,8582.  in  1897. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

At  Rio  Janeiro  in  1897  there  entered  in  the  foreign  trade  1,274  veasels 
of  2,146,884  tons  (546  of  887,814  tons  British) ;  in  1896,  1,535  of  2,469,628 
(687  of  1,288,596  British)      The  total  shipping  entered  at  Pemambuco  in 

1897  comprised  948  vessels  of  1,145,706  tons  (280  of  444,845  tons  British ; 
at  Ceara,  285  of  258,368  tons  (42  of  45,297  tons  British) ;  at  Maranham,  189 
vessels  of  260,443  tons  (50  of  56,985  tons  British) ;  at  Bio  Grande  do  Norte, 
241  of  51,763  tons  (11  of  10,422  tons  British) ;  at  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  474  of 
249,145  tons  (47  of  14,741  tons  British) ;  at  Parahyba,  194  of  185,488  tons 
^25  of  21,883  tons  British);  at  Paranagua,  429  of  227,713  tons  (28  of 
10,921  tons  British). 

The  merchant  navy  in  1898  consisted  of  229  steamers  of  94,262  tons 
net,  and  344  sailing  vessels  of  88,000  tons  net  In  December,  1896,  the 
law  requiring  that  all  coasting  and  river  vessels  should  be  Brazilian,  after 
being  twice  deferred,  came  into  force.  In  1897,  212  steamers  of  70,680  tons, 
and  388  sailing  vessels  of  26,637  tons  were  employed  in  the  coasting  trade. 

Intemal  CommnnicationB. 

Brazil  possessed  in  December  1896  railways  of  a  total  length  of  8,662 
English  miles  open  for  trafiSc,  besides  4,963  miles  in  process  of  con- 
struction, 4,670  under  survey,  and  8,440  to  be  surveyed.  Of  the  lines  open, 
1,982  miles  were  Union  lines,  2,430  miles  were  subventioned  lines,  990  mOes 
were  non-subventioned»  lines,  and  3,260  miles  were  lines  conceded  to  or 
administered  by  the  State.  Of  those  under  construction,  3,699  were  subven- 
tioned, 384  miles  were  non-subventioned,  and  880  miles  were  woriced  by 
States.  Most  of  the  railways  have  been  constructed  with  the  guarantee  of 
the  interest  (mostly  6  and  7  per  cent)  on  the  capital  by  the  Government. 
The  total  cost  of  the  Union  lines  up  to  end  of  1894  has  been  257,674,937 
milreis,  and  the  deficit  paid  from  Nationtd  Treasury,  11,118,481  milreis. 
A  law  was  published  authorising  the  leasing  of  the  Government  railways. 

The  telegraph  system  of  the  country  is  under  control  of  the  Government. 
In  1895  there  were  10,143  miles  of  line,  and  21,986  miles  of  wire.  There 
were  289  telegraph  ofiSces.  The  number  of  messages  was  1,283,695.  Receipts 
for  1897  estimated  at  3,600,000  milreis  ;  expenditure,  9,844,722  milreis. 

The  Post  Office  carried  of  letters  and  post  cards,  33,441,000  ;  of  samples 
and  printed  packets  37,674,000,  in  the  year  1893.  There  were  2,826  post- 
offices.     Receipts  in  1895  (as  far  as  published)  3,632,957  milreis. 

Money  and  Credit. 

There  is  littie  metallic  money  in  circulation  in  Braril.  At  the  end  of 
1896  the  paper  currency  amounted  to  712,355,394  milreis.  At  the  end  of 
1895  it  was  683,702,000  milreis.    The  Congress  has  taken  steps  to  reduce 
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I 
nrcnlation  by  withdrawing  notes,  in  1897,  at  the  i-ate  of  10  per  cent  ;  in  t 

,  16  per  cent  ;  in  1899,  20  per  oent.  ;  so  that  in  the  three  years  the  note  r 

lation  would  be  reduced  by  45  per  cent.     In  1897  the  Bank  of  the  Re-  ^ 

ic  was  reorganised  with   a   view   to  the   liquidation  of   its  debt   of  i 

349,000  niilreia  to  the  Treasiury.      By  the  transfer  of  property  and  |^ 

ities  the  debt  had  by  the  end  of  1897  been  reduced  to  94,670,160  milreis,  i^ 

this  balance  is  to  be  paid  without  interest  within  twenty  years.  The 
c  further  agrees  to  advance  for  agricultural  purposes  25,000,000  milreis 
ypotheoary  notes  issued  by  various  local  banks.  The  capital  of  the  new 
:  is  stated  at  110,000,000  mibeis. 

'he  par  of  exchange  in  the  early  years  of  this  century  was  68.  7id.  per 
)is ;  in  1833  it  was  fixed  at  Zs,  7^  ;  and  in  1846  the  present  rate, 
^d,  was  established  The  actual  value  of  the  paper  milreis  in  1868  fell 
ow  as  Iji.  2d,  ;  in  1891  it  touched  U.  0\d.  ;  in  1898,  average  12d.  ;  in 
,  average  lOid.  ;  in  1895,  lO^d.  ;  in  1896,  between  Sd.  asidlOd.  ;  in  1897 
een  9d.  and  7d.;  in  1898  it  fell  as  low  as  6ld.,  but  on  July  31,  1898,  it 
recovered  to  7^, 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

MONSY. 

lie  Milreis  of  1,000  JReis  is  of  the  par  value  of  28.  2id. 

"he  10  milreis  piece  wei^  8*9648  grammes,  '916  fine,  and  thus  contains 

fS  grammes  of  fine  gold. 

"he  2  milreis  silver  piece  weighs  25*5  grammes,  '916  fine,  and  therefore 

dns  28  '375  grammes  of  fine  nlver. 

tofessedly  the  standard  of  value  is  gold.     Gold  and  silver  coins  have 

st  entirely  disappeared,  the  actual  circulating  medium  bein^  inconvertible 

r  currency  with  nickel  and  bronze  coins.     English  sovereigns  are  legal 

jr. 

Weights  and  Measures. 
he  French   metric  system,   which  became  compulsory  in    1872,    was 
ted  in  1862,  and  has  been  used  since  in  all  official  departments.     But  the 
nt  weights  and  measures  are  still  partly  employed.     They  are : — 

The  Xi&ra  .        .  .  =        1 '012  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

„     Arroba       .        .  .  =  3238    ,',  „ 

„     QuitUal      .        .  .  =  129-54    „  „ 

„     Alqueire  {of  Bio)  .  =         1  imperial  bushel. 

„     (Htava        .        .  .  =  55*34  grains. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatives 

1.  Of  Brazil  in  Great  Britain. 
ivoy  and  Minister. — J.  A.  de  Souza  Correa,  appointed  1890. 
eretary. — J.  do  R^co  Barros. 

A  Si^j^^fAini — 'RaiiTHa  Am  Am.]. 
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There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  (C.O.)i  Balua,  Pari, 
Pemambnco,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Santos,  Ceard,  Maoeio,  Mai&nhlo,  Porto 
Alegre,  Manaos,  Cnrityba,  Paranagnd,  Penedo,  Santa  Catharina. 

Btatistioal  and  other  Books  of  Seferenoe. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

BolAtim  da  aUbndega  do  Rio  de  Janeiro  (weekly). 

Collect  das  leis  do  Imperio  do  Brazil  e  ooUec^o  das  dedsdes  do  Govemo  do  Imperf  o 
do  BnuiL    8.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  1864-87. 

Handbook  of  Brazil.  No.  7  of  publications  of  the  Bnreco  of  the  American  Refmblies. 
8.    Washington.    1898. 

Relatario  apresentado  a  Assemblea  Geral  LegislatiTa  pelo  ICinistro  de  Eatado  doe  Negoeios 
do  Imperio.    IMtto,  da  Agricoltura,  Commercio  e  Obras  Pnblicas.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  1806. 

Empire  of  Brazil  atthe  Universal  Exhibition  of  1870  at  Philadelphia.  8.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1876. 

Recenseamento  do  Bstado  do  Rio  de  Janeiro.  80  de  Agosto,  180S.  8.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  1808. 

Recenseamento  do  Districto  Federal  em  31  de  Dezembro  de  1890.    Riode  Janeiro,  1805. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.    London. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Conntriea  aad 
British  Possessions.     Imp.    4.    London. 

2.  Non-Official  Pubuoations. 

Ahreu  and  Cahral.    Brazil  geograflco-historico.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  1884. 

.^9aM<«(Loni8),  Journey  in  BnuiL    8.    London,  1868. 

Araujo  (Osoar  d'X  L'ld^  R^pnblicaine  au  Br^sU.    Paris,  1898.! 

Bate*  (H.  W.},  South  America.    London,  1882. 

BaUit(B.  W.),  The  Naturalist  on  the  River  Amaion.    London,  1864. 

Btiffem  (Thermae  Prinzef>sin  vonX  Heine  Roise  in  den  brazUianisohen  Tropen.  Berlin,  1807. 

Bigg-Witker  (Thomas  P.X  Pioneering  in  South  BraziL    8.    London,  1878. 

Brown  (C.  B.),  and  Ud$toiu  (W.),  Fifteen  Thousand  Miles  on  the  Amazon  and  its  Tribn. 
taries.    Lbndon,  1878. 

Burton  (Gapt.  R  F.),  Exploration  of  the  Highlands  of  BraziL    2  vols.    8.    London^  1860. 

CanMtatt  (OskarX  Pas  republikanische  BrasUien  in  Vergangenheit  und  Qegenwart,  18d8w 

Constitution  des  EUts-Unis  du  Br^slL    Paris,  1891. 

Dent  (J.  H.),  A  Tear  in  BraziL    London,  1886. 

Fialho  {KX  Historia  de  ftindacio  da  Repnblica.    8.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  1891. 

FUUher  (Rev.  Jas.  C.)  and  Kidder  (Rev.  D.  P-X  BrazU  and  the  Brasiliani.  9th  ed.  8. 
London,  1879. 

Ford  (Isaac  N.),  Tropical  America.    &    London.  1898. 

QaUtnga  (A.X  South  America.    London,  1880. 

Qarraux  (A.  L.),  Bibliographic  Br^ilienne.    Paris,  1898. 

Qrimm  (J.  Th.),  Heimatkunde  des  Staates  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.    8.    Santa  Cms,  1891. 

Uartt  (Charles  F.X  Geology  and  Physical  (Geography  of  Brazil.    Boston,  187a 

11  Brasile.  Rivista  mensile  agricola,  commerdale,  Industriale,  e  finanziaria.  Rio  d« 
Janeiro. 

KMer  (FranzX  The  Amazon  and  Madeira  Rivers.    Fol.    London,  1874. 

LoMmmert  (Bduaido  vonX  Almanak  administarativo,  mereantll  e  industrial,  da  oorte  « 
provinda  do  Rio  de  Janeiro.    Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Le  Britil.    Paris  (published  weekly). 

Le9a»9eur  (E.),  Le  BrteiL  Extnct  de  la  Grande  Enoyolop^dia.  Smt  editioo  aooon. 
pagn6e  d'un  Appendice  et  d'un  Album  de  Vues  dn  Br^sll.    4.    Paris,  1880. 

MilUm  (A.  A.X  A  Constitue^  do  Brazil     8.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  1895 

liabueo  de  Araujo  (J.X  Um  Estadista  do  Imperio,  Nabuco  de  Arai\Jo,  sua  Tkia,  mas 
Opinioes,  sua  Epoca.    2  vobi.    Paris,  1898. 

Orton  (James),  The  Andes  and  the  Amazon ;  or.  Across  the  Continent  of  Sontli  America. 
8.    New  York.  1876. 

Oiir«iii  (Baron  <rx  6tude  sur  la  Representation  Proportionale  au  Br6siL    Paris,  1887 

Ourem  (Baron  d'X  Notice  sur  lee  Institutions  de  Prevoyanoe  au  Brtoil.    Paris,  1888. 

Ourem  (Baron  d'),  <)uelques  Notes  sur  lee  Bureaux  de  StatistiqiM  an  firteiU    Fiwia,  1886. 

8a  (0.  de),  Brazilian  Railwap.     Rio  de  Janeiro,  1898. 

8elp§-Longekamp$  (W.  deX  Notes  d'un  vovage  au  BrteiL    8.    Bruxelles,  187&. 

Smith  (H.  H.X  Braizil,  the  Amazon,  and  tne  Coast    London,  1880. 

8odri  (L.X  The  State  of  Par4.    London,  1898. 
•  8outh  American  Journal    Published  weekly.    London. 

Steinen  (C.  vonX  Unter  den  Naturvdlkem  Zentnd-Braziliens.    8.    Berlin,  1894. 

VUlalba  (E.X  A  Revolta  da  Armada  de  Ode  Setembro  de  1898.    8.    Bio  de  Janeiro  1804 

Vineent  (FrankX  Round  and  About  South  America.    New  Tork,  1890. 

Wallaee  (Alfred  RX  Travels  on  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro.    8.    London,  1870. 

WelU(J  W.X  Three  Thousand  Miles  through  BraziL    I^o^^ib^^^njuy  IC 
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and  Public  Works, 
nominated  by  the 
Congress. 


The  Council  of  State  consists  of  five  members 
President,  and  six  members  chosen  by  the 


Local  Ooyebnmbnt. 

For  the  purpoaes  of  local  goverament  the  Republic  is  divided  into 
Provinces,  presiaed  over  by  IrUendents;  and  the  Provinces  into  Depart- 
ments, with  Oobemadorea  as  chief  officers.  The  Departments  constitute  one 
or  more  municipal  districts  each  with  a  council  or  municipality  of  9  members, 
inhabitants  popularly  elected  for  three  years.  The  police  of  Santiago  and 
of  the  capitals  of  departments  is  organised  and  regulated  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic  at  the  charge  of  the  national  treasury. 

Area  and  Population* 

The  Republic  is  divided  (according  to  rearrangement  of  1887)  into  28 
provinces,  subdivided  into  74  departments  and  1  territory.  Departments  and 
territories  are  subdivided  into  865  sub-delegations  and  8,068  districts. 

In  1884  the  province  of  Antoffigasta  was  ceded  to  Chile  by  Bolivia,  and 
those  of  Tarapaca  and  Tacna  by  Peru.  The  cession  of  Tacna  was  originally 
for  ten  yeara^  at  the  end  of  which  period  a  pUbiseiie  of  the  province  would 
decide  to  which  country  it  should  belong.  Owing  to  troubles  in  Fern  the 
decision  was  deferred  ;  but  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  oat  the 
pUbiacUe  was  signed  at  Santiago  April  16,  1898.  Boundary  disputes  with 
the  Argentine  Republic  have  been  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  Uovemment 
of  Queen  Victoria,  who  have  agreed  to  arbitrate. 

The  following  are  the  area  and  population  of  the  provinces  and  territories, 
according  to  the  censuses  of  November  26,  1885,  and  November  28,  1891^, 
with  the  population  of  the  provincial  capitals,  1895  ; — 


Provinces  and 
Territoriea 

Area: 
Sq.  Miles 

Popula- 
tion 1885 
CenBUs 

Popula- 
tion 1895 
Census 

perSq. 
Mile^ 
1896 

Capitals 

Pop.  of 
Capitals 

i  MagallAnes,  l«r. 

^cwioe      .      . 

75,292 

2.085 

'  6,170 

__ 

Pun  ta  Arenas 

s,a7|l 

s 

8,995 

78,420 

^'n,760 

19-4 

Ancnd. 

3,182  ir 

N^ 

'  Llanqnihue 

7,823 

62,800 

->  78,315 

10-0 

PuerttKlfontt 

3.480  It/- 
8.06a  k 

, 

V&ldivia     . 

8,315 

60,988 

J  60,687 

7-3 

Valdivla      . 

^, 

Arauco 

4,248 

78,668 

'Z  69,287 

13-9 

Lebn  .       . 

«.7M  :/ 

4 

Cautln 

8,127 

83,201 

V  78,221 

26'1 

Temuoo 

7,«78|^ 

N/ 

MaUeco      .        . 

2,867 

59.492 

^98,082 

84-8 

Angol  .       . 

7,06«   ^ 
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The  Indians  are  estimated  at  about  50,000,  and  if  15  per  cent  be  added 
to  the  census  popnlation  for  probable  omissions,  the  total  population  may  be 
put  at  about  8,200,000. 

In  1885  there  were  in  Chile  1,263,645  males  and  1,268,675  females  At 
the  census  of  1885  the  foreign  population  amounted  to  87,077  persons,  ot 
▼faom  34,901  were  Peruvians,  18,146  Bolivians,  9,835  Argentines,  6,808 
German,  5,308  English,  4,198  French,  4,114  Italian,  2,508  Spanish,  1,275 
Swiss,  1,164  Chineee,  924  Anglo-American,  674  Austrian,  434  Swedish  and 
Norwegian,  and  the  rest  from  other  countries  of  Europe  and  of  America. 

The  total  urban  population  in  1895  was  1,240,358,  and  the  rural  1,471,792. 

The  estimated  population  at  the  end  of  1897  was  3,049,352.  The  esti- 
mated population  of  Santiago  (December,  1897)  was  802,131  ;  Valparaiso, 
139,038;  Conception,  49,607  ;  Talca,  39,613. 

The  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  in  Chile  began  in  1885. 
The  official  figures  are  :— 


Tear 


K 


1892 
1894 
1895 
1897 


Births 

MarrUges 

Deaths 

Sorploa  of 
Births 

103,065 
108,724 
110,154 
109,057 

12,895 
14,726 
14,779 
18,454 

99,871 
90,399 
92,197 

88,456 

8,694 
18,825 
17,957 
20,601 

Immigration  is  small,  but  is  encoiiragod  by  the  Oovemment.  The 
Qomber  of  imnugrants  (agricultural  and  industrial)  who,  by  the  Colonisation 
Agency  in  Europe,  entered  Chili  in  1895,  was  1,402  ;  in  1896,  2,102.  The 
latter  number  included  261  British,  400  German,  402  French,  365  Spanish, 
274  Italian,  179  Dutch,  106  Belgian.  In  1897  the  total  number  was  870. 
In  1898  the  sum  of  616,890  pesos  was  provided  for  colonisation  purposes. 

Beligion. 

The  Roman  Catholic  reUgion  is  maintained  by  the  State,  but  according 
to  the  Constitution  all  religions  are  respected  and  protected.  There  is  one 
archbishop  and  three  bishops.  For  1898  the  amount  of  subsidies  to  the  clergy 
and  for  building  and  other  purposes  was  578,888  pesos.  Civil  marriage  is 
the  only  form  admowledged  by  law. 

Instruetion. 

Education  is  sratuitous  and  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  but  is  not  com- 
pulsory. It  is  divided  into  superior  or  professional,  medium  or  secondary, 
and  primary  or  elementary  instruction.  Professional  and  secondary  in- 
struction is  provided  in  the  University  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Santiago,  and  in  the  lyceums  and  colleges  established  in  the  capitals  of 
provinces,  and  in  some  departments.  In  the  University  the  branches 
mcluded    are    »law,    physical    and    mathematical    sciences,   medicine,    and 

siudents  inscribed  for  the  study  of  these 
The  number  of  students  at  the  National 
There  are  2  lyceums  for  girls  in  Santiago 
There  are,  besides,  provincial  colleges, 
normal,  agricultural,  and  other  special  schools.  At  the  seats  of  the  bishops 
there  are  seminaries  under  ecclesiastics  where  instruction  is  given  similar  to 
that  in  the  Oovemment  colleges.  There  were  in  1897,  1,821  public  primary 
schools,  with  109,058  pupus,  and  an  average  attendance  of  65,507,  and 
2,268  teachers.  There  were  also  411  private  schools,  with  an  attendance  of 
18,052.     The    National    Library  contains   over  86,000  volumes  of  printed 
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books,  and  24,048  mannsoripts.  Other  educatioml  institatiolis  are  the 
Paeda^gic  Institute,  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music,  the  Katioiial 
Observatory,  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  Institute  for  Deaf  Mutes,  and  public 
museums.  In  1897  the  cost  of  higher  instruction  to  the  State  was  2,000,000 
pesos ;  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  elementary  schools  was  1,920,200  peMS ; 
and  the  total  cost  of  instruction  supplied  by  tlie  State,  including  bnildingi, 
pensions,  books,  &c,  in  1897,  was  5,633,021  pesos. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  a  High  Court  of  Justice  in  the  capital,  six 
Courts  of  Appeal,  Courts  of  First  Instance  in  the  departmental  capitals,  and 
subordinate  courts  in  the  districts.  The  total  number  of  offenders  sent  to 
prison  in  1896  was  33,338.  Of  this  total,  13,998  were  imprisoned  (h>m  1  to 
60  days ;  more  serious  offenders  were  10,474,  guilty  of  offences  against  pro- 
perty ;  5,419  guilty  of  offences  against  persons ;  and  5,363  of  offences  against 
order. 

Finance. 

The  public  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  customs  duties, 
while  the  chief  branches  of  expenditure  are  for  the  national  debt 
and  public  works  and  salaries. 

According  to  official  statement,  the  ordinary  income  and  ex- 
penditure of  Chile  have  been  : — 


1          Year 

Revenue 

Bxpendltnre 

1 

Pesos 

Pesos 

1889 

62,457,934 

61.247,788 

;  1890 

59,255,788 

75,063,376 

1  1892 

62,400,000 

60,900,000 

1  1893 

73,443,000 

62,692,500 

,  1894 

83,436,000 

78,482,000 

1896 

81,328,638 

83,610,839 

;  1897 

85,439,021 

84,614,284 

For  1898  the  expenditure  was  estimated  at  79,931,452  peeoa. 
The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1899  were : — 


Sources  of  Revenue 


Pesos 


Dr&nches  of 
Expenditure 


Pews 
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On  December  31,  1897,  the  public  debt  of  Chile  was  :— 

External 17,734,970/. 

Internal  (including  municipal)    .  26,744,268  pesos 

The  interest  on  the  external  debt  is  at  4^,  5,  and  a  small  portion  at  6  per 
it.,  and  the  total  charge  amounts  to  about  965,6802.  (12,875.783  pesos). 
In  1897  the  State  property  consisted  of  lands  valued  at  114,062,702 
08  ;  nitrate  fields  estimated  at  150.000,000  pesos  ;  guano  deposits  estimated 
2,500,'000  pesos;  railways  (including  rolhug  stock),  102,158,258  pesos; 
tgraph  lines,  1,500,000  pesos;  moyeable  property,  1,069,298  pesos ;  total, 
,290,258  pesos. 

The  foUowinff  statement  shows  approximately,  according  to  data  collected 
the  Statistical  Bureau  in  the  three  years  1893-96,  the  value  of  the  real 
perty  in  Chile  owned  by  corporations  and  private  persons : — 


- 

Urban 

unicipal     . 
iiaritaole    . 
cclesiastical  (untaxed) 
(taxed)    . 
rivate 

19.929,526 

6,123,487 

11,266,449 

11,672,108 

633,204.303 

682,195,878 

Rural 


Total 


Pesos 

107,792 
3,810,008 

680,085 

2,285,566 

752,921,886 


Pesos 

20,087,318 

9,933,495 

11,946,584 

13,957,674 

1,386,125,688 


759,804,886       1,442,000,709 


[f  to  the  Talue  of  private  properties  be  added  the  sum  of  50,000,000  pesos, 
estimated  aggregate  value  of  properties  under  2,000  pesos,  the  value 
private  ownership  amounts  to  1,436,125.688  pesos.  Of  this  about 
236,400  pesos  (or  one-seventh)  is  mortgaged,  viz.;  160,236,400  pesos  to 
I  banks  and  about  40,000,000  pesos  to  private  persons. 

Defence. 

By  the  law  of  November  24, 1897,  the  strength  of  the  army  must  not  exceed 
)0  men,  distributed  between  10  reciments  of  infantry,  8  of  cavalry,  5  of 
llery,  a  corps  of  engineers,  and  2  corps  of  invalidu.  There  are  4 
5Tals  of  divifflon,  6  of  brigade,  18  colonels,  40  lieu t -colonels,  and  666 
rior  officers.  The  army  is  provided  with  Mauser  and  Mannlicher  rifles, 
ides  the  regular  army  there  is  a  National  Guard,  composed  of  citizens. 
I  foive  has  (1896)  been  reorganised,  and  every  Chilian  from  20  to  40 
8  of  age  is  obliged  to  serve.  It  consists  of  three  parts :  the  active,  into 
;h  citizens  enter  on  the  completion  of  their  twentieth  year ;  the  passive, 
rhich  citizens  pass  on  the  completion  of  their  twentv-first  year  after 
na  nArfnrmAd  th«  RATvices  Teouired  in  the  active  ffuard ;  the  sedentary, 
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1 

Name 

1874 
1890 

3,600 
6,900 

Armament 

M 

III 

ii 

c.b. 

b. 

Aim.  Cochrane 
CapitanPrat. 

9 
12 

/6  8.1n.;4  6.pr.  Q.P.;i 
\          4  8.pr.Q.P. 
/  6  9'4-in.:  8  4-7-in.;&  \ 
\        20  small  Q.P.        / 

8 
4 

2,980 
12.000 

ISO 
18-8 

a.e. 
a.e. 

Esmeralda     . 
O'Higgins      . 

1896 
1696 

7,020 
8,500 

6 
7 

1  2  8-in. ;  &  84  smaller  \ 
\               Q.F.               1 
/  4  8-in. ;  b  84  smaUer  \ 

3      18,000 
3  I   16,500 

23-0 
21-2 

cr. 

Blanco  Bncalada  . 

1893 

4,400 

- 

i  2  8-in. ;  .10  6.in ;  ii  \ 

(  8    6.in.    Q.P.  ;     14  \ 
\         smaller  Q.P          / 
»  4    d-ln.    Q.P.;    A   7  [ 
I         smaller  Q.P.          » 

6  1   14,500 

22-0 

er. 

er. 
cr. 

Mlnistro  Zenteno 

Pres.  BrraEurlz  \ 
Prea.  Pinto        / 

1896 
1890 

8,600 
2.080 

- 

3 
8 

6,400 

200 
19-0 

The  small  battleship  CapUan  Pratf  built  at  La  Seyne,  is  a  vessel  of  most 
interesting  character,  combining  a  high  speed  with  a  powerfiil  armament,  and 
sufficient  protection.  All  her  guns  are  worlced  either  by  electricity  or  by  hand. 
Four  9i4ii.  Cau^tguns,  in  armoured  barbettes,  are  dispersed  in  the  form  of  a 
lozenge,  one  at  the  bows,  one  at  the  stern,  and  one  on  either  broadside. 
Eight  4}-in.  Q.F.  guns  are  coupled  in  four  closed  turrets,  and  there  are  20 
smaller  Q.F.  pieces,  as  well  as  machine  guns.  The  first-class  cruiser 
Esmeralda  is  an  extremely  swift  vessel.  The  ironclad  AlmiranU  Co^rctne 
was  built  at  Hull  in  1874  from  the  designs  of  Sir  E.  J.  Reed.  The  smaller 
second-class  sister  cruisers  PresidenU  E^Tozuriz  and  PrendenU  Pinto  have 
more  recently  been  launched  at  La  Seyne.  The  Blanco  Bnealada,  built 
at  Elswick,  replaces  the  vessel  of  the  same  name  which  was  torpedoed  in  the 
late  civil  war.  Her  speed  and  gunnery  trials  were  very  successful.  With 
natural  draught  she  attained  21*75  knots,  and  with  forced  draught  22*78 
knots.  The  armoured  cruiser  (Xffiggin^  named  after  the  famous  Chilian 
admiral,  was  also  built  at  Elswick,  and  is  a  remarkably  fine  vessel,  power- 
fully armed,  of  high  speed,  and  protected  by  a  steel  belt  of  ^m  7  in.  to  5  in.  ; 
6  in.  on  the  barbettes  and  gun  casemates,  9  in.  on  the  conning  tower,  and  a 
2  in.  deck.  The  third-class  training  cruiser  General  Baqttedano  (2,850  tons) 
is  at  Elswick  completing  afloat. 


Industry. 

About  14  million  of  the  p|opulation  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Chile 
produces  annually  about  28^  million  bushels  of  wheat,  and  8^  million  buahels 
of  other  cereals,  besides  fruits,  veffetables  &c.  In  1888,  66,080  gallons  of 
wine  were  exported.  Over  500,000  head  of  cattle  and  2,000,000  dieep,  goats, 
&c  are  annually  reared  in  the  country.  Of  mineral  produce  the  annual  yield 
of  copner  is  about  400,000  metric  quintals ;  of  silver,  160,000  kilogrammes  ; 
of  gold,  500  kilogrammes;  of  coal,  10,000,000  metric  tons;  while  man- 
ganese and  other  minerals  are  obtained. 

The  nitrate  fields  of  Chile  are  estimated  to  cover  89,177  hectaiBS,  and  to 
contain  2,816  millions  of  metric  quintals  of  the  nitrate  of  commeive.     The 
total  produce  is  stated  to  have  been  550,000  tons  in  1884  ;  420,000  in  1885 
448,000  in  1886  ;   702  000  in  1887  ;  778,000  in  1888 ;  908,000  in  1889 
1,009,000  in  1890  ;  and  877,000  in  1891  ;  804,842  in  1892  ;  038,871  in  1893 
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285  in  1894;  1,220,000  in   1895;  1,092,000  in   1896;   1,064,075  lu 
1,254,000  in  1898.     A  lar^  amount  of  British  capital  has  been  em- 

1  in  developing  the  nitrate  industry  of  Chile, 
the  Department  of    Yalpaiaiso  in   1895  there  were  417  industrial 

ishments  which  in  that  year  consumed  raw  material  valued  at  20, 057, 573 
and  employed  12,616  operatives  with  162  steam-engines  of  altogether 

horse-power.     The  most  important  of  these  establishments  were  sugar . 

ies,  gas-works,  breweries,  mineral  and  aerated  water  factories,  carriage 

irt  works,  saw-mills,  and  works  for  machine-making. 

Commerce. 

le  following  table  shows  the  value  of  tlie  imports  and  exports  of  Chile 
al  trade,  including  bullion  and  specie)  for  five  years  (in  pesos  of  SBd.)  :— 


1898 


lorts 
orts 


Pesos 
68,235,874 
72,245,114 


1894 


Pesos 
54,483,616 
72,040,420 


1895 


I 


1896 


1897 


Pesos       I       Pesos  Pesos 

69,206,552,  74,082,805,  65,502,805 
72,919,8821  74,359,414,  64,754,133 


'  the  imports  in  1897  the  value  of  49,260,796  pesos,  or  75  per  cent. 
)  whole,  was  subject  to  duty  ;  and  of  the  exports,  39,890,929  pesos,  or 
r  cent.  The  import  duties  collected  in  1897  amounted  to  24,716,142 
;  and  the  export  duties  to  16,749,714  pesos,  and  1,478,790/.  sterling. 

he  following  table  shows  the  leading  imports  and  exports  for  two  years  : — 


Imports 

'       1896 

1 

' 

r 

e 

;ii8  (white), 
ions  (Jap.  cot- 
is)  

s  (empty)    .    . 
llmninant) .    . 
yo6  (shirts).    . 
meres     .    .    . 
(Nieles)     .    . 
(cr 

Pesos 

5,777,857 
3,848,825 
5,462,954 
1,763,260 

1,755,929 

1,874,054 

1,388,242 

800,779 

1,167,129 

776,891 

940,657 

1  nil  107 

Pesos 

5,983,659 
2,756,600 
4,122,918 
1,805,417 

2,131,679 

2,440,209 

1,458,090 

610,887 

1.221,918 

195,409 

719,247 

1  ftAAOfift 

Exportu 


Nitrate  .  .  . 
Iodine  .... 
Copper  in  bars  . 
Copper  ore  .  . 
Copper  "cges"  . 
Silver  bar  ft  ingot 
Silver  ore  .  .  . 
Gold  in  bars  and 

ingots  .  . 
Coal  .  .  . 
Wheat  .  .  . 
Barley  .    .    . 

Wnt* 


Pesos 

43,931,667 
2,063,950 
5,148,015 
807,948 
284,897 
4,183,108 
1,257,870 

849,036 
1,484,253 
4,126,957 
1,535,106 

aifi  ATK 


1897 


Pesos 

37,461,559 

2,429,370 

5,226,199 

169,810 

251,915 

3,781,125 

484,231 

905.108 
1.869,310 
2599.640 

ion  A25 


I 
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The  trade  of  the  leading  ports  was  as  follows  for  two  years : 


Imports 

Imports 

"fsr- 

«^s?*- 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Peww 

Valparaiso 

;    48,687,782 

40,716,692 

7,938,200 

6,588.103 

Icjmque    . 

7,656,103 

6,369,424 

31,117,236 

26,145,228 

Pisagoa    . 

747.076 

772,829 

8,235,244 

7,880,550 

Talcahuano 

8,470,766 

8,530,889 

4,756,599 

2,485,811 

Coqnimbo 

2,106.804 

2,269,080 

8,755,712 

8,601.447 

Antofasasta 
Coronel    . 

1,936,903 

2,187,171 

4,179,425 

4,287,841 

1,200,697 

1,160,006 

8,284,757 

4,020,927 

Taltal 

634,847 

497,911 

4,664,454 

8,876,626 

Valdivia  . 

1,019,728 

1,336,678 

1,120,887 

1,170,485 

For  the  years  stated  the  foreign  trade  of  Chile  was  distributed  as  follows : — 


Countries 

Imports  from 
(18»6) 

Imports  from 

Bxportoto 

(im) 

^^W)*'     i 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Great  Britain 

12,082,959 

80,249,002 

65,060,621 

58,255,112    , 

Germany 

17,299,089 

20,080,948 

6,280,002 

9,672,408    , 

France 

1,644,059 

2,884,216 

2,599,601 

2,002,862 

United  States 

4,679,614 

6,807,165 

2,860,886 

1,667,745    ! 

Peru    . 

4,466,388 

4,897,230 

1,470,450 

1,479.820 

Argentine  Republic 

6,141,361 

4,105,244 

166,828 

59,999 

Brazil  .        .        . 

801,006 

186,622 

169,186 

117,645    , 

Italy    . 

539,790 

692,584 

89,178 

176.487    ' 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  Chile  and  the  United  Kingdom  is 
shown  in  the  subjoined  tabular  statement  in  each  of  the  last  five  years, 
according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns : — 


- 

1898 

1894 

1805 

189«        1        1897        1 

Imports  into 
U.  K.  from 
ChUe  . 

Exports  of 
British  pro- 
duce to  Chile 

3,797,429 
2,385,621 

£ 
3,711,644 

2,207  306 

S 
3,486,142 

8,248,780 

£         j          £          ' 

8,606,867     8,191,683 

t                     1 
2,668,267    2,226,478  i 

The  imports  from  Chile  into  the  United  Kingdom  include  nitrate  ot  soda 
of  the  value  of  783,738/.  in  1893  ;  1,129,877/.  in  1894  ;  987  126/.  in  1896  ; 
819  726/.  in  1896  ;  778.835/.  in  1897 ;  copper  (including  ore  and  reguliis)' 
742,129/.  in  1896  ;  813,416/.  in  1897  ;  wheat,  694,996/.  in  1896  ;  874^2  in 
1897  ;  barley  344,866/.  in  1896;  168,618/.  in  1897  ;  sUver  ore,  803,681/  in 
1896 ;  385,597/.  in  1897  ;  chemical  products,  61,096/.  in  1897  ;  and  wool 
224,096/.  in  1896  ;  228,870/.  in  1897. 
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le  principal  articles  of  British  produce  exported  to  Chile  were  cottons 
e  value  of  1,182,252/.  in  1885  ;  886,045  in  1897  ;  woollens,  241,8162. 
97  ;  of  iron,  wrought  and  un wrought,  819, 622^  in  1897  ;  coal,  &c, 
501.  in  1897  ;  hardware,  28,9972.  ;  machinery,  125,901. 


Shipping  and  Vavigation. 

tie  commercial  navy  of  Chile  consisted,  on  January  1, 1897,  of  160  vessels 
,275  tons,  of  which  48  were  steamers,  of  25,521  tons  net.  In  1896 
entered  the  ports  of  the  Republic,  in  the  foreign  trade,  2,198  vessels 
n5,426  tons,  and  cleared  2,346  of  3,961,996  tons.  Of  vessels  encaged 
3  coasting  trade  in  1896  a  total  tonnage  of  6,656,603  entered.  There 
nglish,  German,  and  French  lines  of  steamers  from  the  coasts  of  Chile 
Tope,  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  English  and  Chilian  lines  to 
and  Panama. 

Conunnnioationi. 

idle  was  the  first  State  in  South  America  in  the  construction  of  railways. 
97  the  total  length  of  lines  open  for  traffic  waji  2,661  English  miles,  of 
i  1,283  belonged  to  the  State.  The  cost  of  the  State  lines  to  the  end  of 
was  82,269,660  pesos.  The  revenue  of  the  State  railways  in  1897  was 
9,607  pesos,  and  the  expenses  12,878,248  pesos.  Of  the  Trans-Andine 
ly  from  Santa  Rosa  to  Mendoza,  18  miles  of  the  Chilian  section  and  88 
9  Argentine  section  are  open,  46  nules  of  line  being  still  required  to 
the  sections. 

ie  post-office  in  1896  transmitted  in  the  internal  service  54,537,687 
B,  newspapers,  &c,  and  in  the  external,  5,387,020.  There  were  626 
offices.      Postal  revenue,    1896,    951,816    pesos :    expenditure   890,658 

le  length  of  State  telegraph  lines  at  the  end  ot  1897,  was  9,832  miles, 
LI, 200  miles  of  wire.  There  were  229  offices.  In  1897, 1,255,806  telegrams 
lent  The  railway  and  private  lines,  over  2,613  miles  in  length,  are 
icluded  in  these  figures.  In  1887  the  telephone  conversations  numbered 
3,775. 


Honey  and  Credit. 

lie  has  no  State  bank.  The  number  of  joint-stock  banks  of  issue  was  28  in 
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Gold 

Silver 

Total 

1895 
1896 
1897 

Peros 
22,891,515 
14,861,615 
59,900 

Peros 
6,115,137 
1,867,197 
86,785 

Peros 
29,006,652 
16,718,812 
96,685 

37,818,030 

8,009,119 

45,822,149 

In  July  1898,  owing  to  financial  troables,  the  President  was  authorised 
to  issue  paper  money  to  the  amount  of  50,000,000  pesos,  to  lend  to  the 
banks  20,000,000  pesos  at  4  per  cent.,  and  in  order  to  withdraw  the  paper 
issue  at  the  end  of  four  years,  to  raise  a  loan  of  4,000,000/. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Heatnret. 

According  to  the  Act  of  1895,  the  coinage  of  Chile  is  as  follows  :— <}old 
coins  are  20,  10,  5  peso  pieces,  called  respectively  the  Cohn  or  Condor, 
Doblon,  and  Sscudo.  The  IQ-peao  gold  piece  weighs  5 '99103  jmimmea  "916 
fine  and  tiierefore  contains  5 '49178  erammes  of  fine  gold.  Suver  coins  are 
the  peso,  weighing  20  grammes,  *835  fine,  and  the  fifth,  tenth,  and  twentieth 
of  a  peso.  Bronze  coins  (95  of  copper  to  5  of  nickel)  are  the  eentavo  and  2- 
ceidavo  pieces.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  twentieth  port  of  a  colon  or  the 
(uncoined)  gold  peso. 

The  metric  system  has  been  legally  established  in  Chile  since  1865,  bnt 
the  old  Spanish  weights  and  measures  are  still  in  use  to  some  extent 


Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatiyes. 

1.  Op  Chile  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Sefior  Domingo  Gana. 

Conml'Ghneral. — Seftor  Ricardo  Salas  Edwards. 

AUaehi. — Enrique  Balmaoeda  de  Toro. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Belfast,  Bristol,  CardilT,  Dnblio, 
Dundee,  Edinbuigh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Leith,  Liverpool  (C.G.),  Newcastle, 
Southampton  and  many  oUier  places. 

2.  Op  Great  Britain  in  Chile. 

Minister  and  ConsiU-Oeneral. — Audley  C.  Gosling,  appointed  October  1, 
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CHINA. 

(Chung  Kwoh,  *  The  Middle  Kingdom/) 
Beigning  Emperor. 

Ttait'ien,  Emperor — Hwangti — of  China ;  bom  1871  ;  the  son  of  Prince 
CA'tfn,  seventh  brother  of  the  Emperor  Hien-F^ng  ;  sncceeded  to  the  throne 
by  proclamation,  at  the  death  of  Emperor  T'ung-chi,  January  22,  1875 ;  he 
was  married  February  26,  1889. 

The  present  sovereign,  reigning  under  the  style  of  Kwangsii,  is  the  ninth 
Emperor  of  China  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  of  Ts*ing,  which  overthrew  the 
native  dynasty  of  Ming,  in  the  ^ear  1644.  There  exists  no  law  of  hereditary 
succession  to  the  throne,  but  it  is  left  to  each  sovereign  to  appoint  his  suc- 
cessor from  among  the  members  of  his  family  of  a  younger  generation  than 
his  own.  The  late  Emperor,  dying  suddenly  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  hia 
age,  did  not  designate  a  successor,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  arrangements 
directed  by  the  Empress  Dowager,  widow  of  the  Emperor  Hien-F^ng,  pre- 
decessor and  father  of  T'ung-chi,  in  concert  with  Pnnce  Ch'un,  that  the 
infant  son  of  the  latter  was  made  the  nominal  occupant  of  the  throne. 
Having  become  of  age  the  young  Emperor  nominally  assumed  government 
in  Mimsh  1887.  In  February  1889  he  undertook  the  full  control,  but  on 
September  22,  1898,  an  Imperial  edict  was  issued  announcing  that  the 
Emperor  had  resigned  power  to  the  Empress  Dowager,  who  has  since  retained 
the  direction  of  affairs. 

Government 

The  laws  of  the  Empire  are  laid  down  in  the  Ta-ts*ing-hwei-tien,  ur 
'  Collected  Regulations  of  the  Ts'ing  dynasty,'  which  prescribe  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  to  be  based  upon  the  government  of  the  familv. 

The  supreme  direction  of  the  Empire  is  vested  in  the  Chiin  Chi  Ch'u,  the 
Privy  Council,  or  Grand  Council.  The  administration  is  under  the  supreme 
direction  of  the  Nei-ko  or  Cabinet,  comprising  four  members,  two  of  Manchu 
and  two  of  Chinese  origin,  besides  two  assistants  from  the  Han-lin,  or  Great 
College,  who  have  to  see  that  nothing  is  done  contrary  to  the  civil  and 
religious  laws  of  the  Empire,  contained  in  the  Ta-tsing-hwei-tien  and  in  the 
sacred  books  of  Confucius.  These  members  are  denominated  '  Ta-hsio-shih,' 
or  Ministers  of  State.  Under  their  orders  are  the  Ch'i-pu,  or  seven  boards 
of  government,  each  of  which  is  presided  over  by  a  Manchu  and  a  Chinese. 
These  boards  are : — (1)  the  board  of  civil  appointments,  which  tiJtes 
cognisance  of  the  conduct  and  administration  of  all  civil  officers  ;  (2)  the 
board  of  revenues,  regulating  all  financial  affairs  ;  (8)  the  board  of  rites  and 
ceremonies,  which  enforces  the  laws  and  customs  to  be  observed  by  the 
people  ;  (4)  the  military  board  ;  (5)  the  board  of  public  works  ;  (6)  the  hi^h 
tribunal  of  criminal  jurisdiction  ;  and  (7)  the  admiralty  board  at  Tientsin, 
established  in  1885. 

Independent  of  the  Government,  and  theoretically  above  the  central 
administration,  is  the  Tn-ch'a-yuen,  or  board  of  public  censors.  It  consiBts 
of  from  40  to  50  members,  under  two  presidents,  the  one  of  Manchn  and 
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the  other  of  Chinese  birth.  By  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Empire,  all  the 
members  of  this  board  are  privileged  to  present  any  remonstrance  to  the 
soyereign.  One  censor  mnst  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  each  of  the 
Qovemment  boards. 

The  Tsnneli  Yamfin,  or  Foreign  Office,  was  created  by  a  decree  of  January 
19,  1861,  and  comprises  amon^  its  members  all  those  of  the  Council  of  State 
and  six  other  officials  of  the  highest  rank.  It  controls  not  merely  the  matters 
with  foreign  nations,  but  also  those  institutions  in  which  forsi^ers  form  part 
of  the  working  staff,  such  as  the  Maritime  Customs,  Peking  University 
(Tung  W§n  Kwan),  &c. 

Local  Goybbnmsnt. 

Each  of  the  18  provinces  is  ruled  by  a  Governor  or  Governor-General, 
who  is  resDonsible  to  the  Emperor  for  the  entire  administration,  political, 
judicial,  military,  and  fiscal.  He  is  assisted  by  a  council  and  various  other 
officials,  such  as  the  Treasurer,  the  sub-Commissioner,  and  the  Literary 
Chancellor.  Each  province  is  sub-divided  into  departments  ruled  by  prefects, 
and  each  department  into  districts,  each  with  a  district  ruler.  Two  or  more 
departments  are  sometimes  united  into  a  tow,  the  ruler  of  which  is  called  a 
tautai  Each  town  and  village  has  also  its  governing  body,  and  among  the 
various  rulers  there  is  regular  gradation  of  rank,  each  being  responsible  to  his 
immediate  superior.  Political  office  in  the  general  administration  of  the 
Empire  is  less  sought  after  than  the  position  of  viceroy  or  governor  in  the 
provinces,  where  the  opportunities  of  acquiring  wealth,  not  from  official 
salaries  but  from  gifts,  £c.,  are  abundant. 

Area  and  Population. 
Hitherto  the  population  of  China,  it  is  believed,  has  been 
much  over-estimated;  a  recent  estimate  of  the  population  of 
China  Proper  will  be  found  below.  The  following  table  gives  a 
statement  of  the  area  and  population  of  the  whole  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  according  to  the  latest  estimates  : — 

Population 


Eng.  sq.  milM 


China  Proi)er I  1,386,841 

Dependencies : —  i 

Manchuria !  362,310 

Mongolia >  1,288,000 

Tibet 1  661,500 

Jungaria 147,950 

EastTurkesten 481,800 


! 


Total I      4,218,401 


886,000,000  j 

7,500,000  I 
2,000,000 

6,000,000  I 

600,000  ! 

580,000  i 


402,680,000 


According  to  official  data  referring  to  1842  the  population  of 
the  18  provinces  of  China  Proper  and  Formosa  was  413,000,000 ; 
other  estimates  gave  350,000,000.  In  the  following  table  the 
figures  with  an  *  are  from  Chinese  official  data  for  1882 ;  those 
with  a  t  have  the  population  of  1879 ;  Fukien  is  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  the  census  of  1 844.  ^g,^^, .^ ^uu^ ic 
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Provinces 

Area:  English 
square  miles 

Population 

Population  per 
•quaremSle 

ChiUt      .         .        .        . 

58,949 

17,987,000 

804 

Shantung  *      .        .        . 

68,762 

86,247,885 

657 

Shansi  *  .        .        .        . 

56,268 

12,211,458 

221 

Honan*  .        .        .        . 

66,918 

22,115,827 

340 

Kiancsu* 
Ngaimwei 

44,500 

20,905,171 

470 

48,461 

20,596,288 

425 

Kianmit 
Chfihkiang*     . 

72,176 

24,584,118 

340 

89,150 

11,588,692 

296 

Fnkieii      .       .        .        . 

88,500 

22,190,556 

674 

Hupeh*  .         .         .         . 

70,460 

84,244,685 

486 

Hunan*  .         .         .        . 

74,820 

21,002,604 

282 

Shensit  .         .         .        . 

67,400 

8,482,193 

126 

Kansut 

125,450 

9,285,877 

74 

Szechuen  *        .         .         . 

166,800 

67,712,897 

406 

Kwangtnng  witli  Hainan  * 

79,456 

29,706,249 

377 

Kwancsit 
Kweicnau  t 

78,250 

5,161.827 

65 

64,554 

7,669,181 

118 

Yiinnant 

Total   . 

107,969 

11.721,676 

108 

1,818,328 

383,258,029 

292 

The  Island  of  Formosa  was  ceded  to  Japan  in  accordance  with  the  tertna 
of  the  Treaty  of  peace  ratified  and  exchanged  at  Ghefoo  on  the  8th  of  May, 
1895.  The  formal  transfer  of  the  Island  was  effected  on  the  2nd  of  June, 
1896. 

In  December,  1897,  the  Germans  seized  the  Port  of  Kiau-Chan,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Shantung,  and  in  January,  1898,  obtained  from  the  Chinese  a 
99  years'  lease  of  the  town,  harbour,  and  district.  By  agreement  with  the 
Chinese  Government,  dated  March  27,  1898,  Russia  is  in  possession  of  Port 
Arthur  and  Talienwan  (with  territories  still  undefined)  and  their  adjacent 
waters,  on  lease  for  the  term  of  25  years,  which  may  be  extended  by  agreement. 
Within  the  territories  and  waters  leased  Russia  has  sole  military  and  naval 
control,  and  may  build  forts  and  barracks  as  she  desires.  Port  Arthur  is 
closed  to  all  vessels  except  Russian  and  Chinese  men-of-war ;  part  of  Talien- 
wan harbour  is  reserved  exclusively  for  Russian  and  Chinese  men-of-war,  but 
the  remainder  is  freely  open  to  merchant  vessels  of  all  countries.  To  the 
north  a  neutral  zone  is  to  be  defined  where  Chinese  troops  shall  not  be 
quartered  except  with  the  consent  of  Russia.  For  such  period  as  Ru^ia 
may  hold  Port  Arthur,  Great  Britain  is,  by  agreement  with  China,  to  hold 
Wei-Hai-Wei,  in  the  province  of  Shantung,  that  port  having  been  occupied 
by  the  British  in  June,  1898.  For  defensive  purposes  Great  Britain  has,  in 
addition,  obtained  a  99  years'  lease  of  territory  on  the  mainland  opposite  the 
island  of  Hon^  Kong.  To  compensate  for  these  advantages  £^ven  to  the 
Russians,  British,  and  Germans,  the  Chinese  Government  granted  to  the 
French  in  April,  1898,  a  lease  of  the  Bay  of  Kwang-Chau-Wan,  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  Tien-Chau  peninsula,  opposite  the  Island  of  Hainan. 

According  to  a  return  of  the  Imperial  Customs  authorities, 
the  total  number  of  foreigners  resident  in  the  open  ports  of  China 
was  11,667  at  the  end  of  1897.     Among  th^Sed^S^ece  4,929  British 
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subjects,  1,564  Americans,  1,106  Japanese,  698  frenchmen,  950 
Germans,  975  Portuguese,  362  Spi^dards,  and  439  Swedes  and 
N'orwegians,  all  other  nationalities  being  represented  by  very 
few  members.  About  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  foreigners 
resided  at  Shanghai. 


Beligion. 

Three  religions  are  acknowled^  by  the  Chinese  as  indigenous  and 
idopted,  Tix.  Cimfiicianism,  Buddhism,  and  Taoism. 

The  Emperor  is  considered  the  sole  high  priest  of  the  Empire,  and  can 
tlone,  with  his  immediate  representatives  and  ministers,  perform  the  great 
'eliffions  ceremonies.  No  eccleoastical  hierarchy  is  maintained  at  the 
>Ql>lic  expense,  nor  any  priesthood  attaohed  to  the  Confucian  religion. 
t*he  ConfiicSan  is  the  State  religion,  if  the  respect  paid  to  the  memory  of 
;he  great  teacher  can  be  called  religion  at  all.  But  distinct  and  totally 
leparate  from  the  stated  periodic  observances  of  respect  offered  to  the  memory 
)f  Confacius  as  the  Holy  Man  of  old,  and  totally  unconnected  therewith, 
:here  is  the  distinct  worship  of  Heaven  (t'ien),  in  which  the  Emperor, 
IS  the  *  sole  high  priest,*  worship  and  sacrifices  to  *  Heaven '  every 
^ear  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  at  the  Altar  of  Heaven,  in  Peking. 
WTith  the  exception  of  the  practice  of  ancestral  worship,  which  is  everywhere 
>b8erved  throughout  the  ^pire,  and  was  fully  commended  by  Confucius, 
Confucianism  has  little  outward  ceremonial.  The  study  and  contemplation 
tnd  attempted  performance  of  the  moral  precepts  of  the  ancients  constitute 
ihe  duties  of  a  Confucianlst.  Buddhism  and  Taoism  present  a  very  gorgeous 
md  elaborate  ritual  in  China,  Taoism— originally  a  pure  philosophy — having 
kbjectly  copied  Buddhist  ceremonial  on  the  arrival  of  Buddhism  1,800  years 
igo.  Larce  numbers  of  the  Chinese  in  Middle  and  Southern  China  profess  and 
araetise  all  three  religions.  The  bulk  of  the  people,  however,  are  Buddhist. 
rhere  are  probably  about  80  million  Mahometans,  chiefljr  in  the  north-east 
tnd  south-west.  Roman  Catholicism  has  long  had  a  footing  in  China,  and 
18  estimated  to  have  about  1,000,000  adherents,  with  25  bishoprics  besides 
those  of  Manchuria,  Tibet,  Mongolia,  and  Corea.  Other  Christian  societies 
liave  stations  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  number  of  Protestant  ad- 
herents being  estimated  at  50,000.  Most  of  the  aboriginal  hill-tribes  are  still 
lature- worshippers,  and  ethnically  are  distinct  from  the  prevailing  Mongoloid 
[>opu]ation. 


^       : 


II 


Instruction. 

Education  of  a  certain  type  is  very  Kcnerai,  but  still  there  are  vast 
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to  the  defipree  by  the  Literary  Chancellor.  For  the  higher  degree,  examina- 
tions are  neld  in  each  provincial  capital  once  in  three  years,  and  the  sacoesafnl 
candidates  are  snbjecteii  to  a  third  and  a  fourth  examination,  those  who  finally 
emerge  being  divided  into  four  classes  to  wait  for  appointments  to  offices  of 
different  grades.  There  are,  however,  other  means  {e.g.  military  service^  by 
which  such  appointments  may  be  obtained.  In  1887,  for  the  first  tune, 
mathematics  were  admitted  with  the  Chinese  classics  among  the  subjects  ot 
examination,  and  schools  for  the  propagation  of  Western  science  and  litera- 
ture are  now  on  the  increase.  The  *  Tung  Wen  Ewan,'  or  College  of  Foreign 
Knowledge,  at  Peking,  is  a  Government  institution,  where  the  English,  French, 
German,  Japanese,  and  Russian  languages,  and  mathematics,  chemistry,  |>hyaio- 
^^gy»  &c.,  are  taught  by  European,  Japanese,  and  American  professors,  while  the 
Chinese  education  of  the  pupils  is  entrusted  to  Chinese  teachers.  There  are, 
besides,  numerous  Cathohc  and  Protestant  mission  schools  and  colleges  at 
Shanghai  and  other  ports,  where  the  English  language  and  lower  branches 
of  Western  science  are  taught.  The  Chinese  Government  has  of  late  years 
established  naval  and  military  colleges  and  torpedo  schools  in  connection 
with  the  different  arsenals  at  Tientsin,  Nanking,  Shanghai,  and  Foochow,  in 
which  foreign  instructors  are  engaged  to  teach  such  young  Chinese  as  intend 
to  make  their  career  in  the  army  or  navy  of  their  country  Western  modes  of 
warfare,  besides  Western  languages  and  literature.  Ten  Chinese  news- 
papers are  published  at  Shangnai,  and  the  success  they  have  achieved  has 
led  to  the  establishment  of  others  at  some  of  the  other  treaty  ports. 

Finance. 

No  general  statement  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  China  is  made 
public,  and  such  estimates  as  have  been  formea  by  Europeans  are  founded 
on  financial  reports  of  provincial  governors  published  in  the  Peking  OazeUe, 
Except  the  foreign  maritime  and  a  few  native  customs,  the  entire  revenue  ia 
collected  by  provincial  agents.  The  Board  of  Revenue  at  Peking  issues 
annuallv  to  each  of  the  provincial  governors  a  statement  of  the  amount 
required  from  his  province  for  the  following  year,  and  when  to  this  amount 
is  added  the  sum  necessary  for  local  administration,  civil  and  militaiy,  the 
revenue  to  be  provided  by  each  collector  is  ascertained.  The  amount 
actually  levied,  however,  greatlv  exceeds  this,  and  the  surplus,  which  may 
amount  to  50  or  70  per  cent,  of  the  total,  disappears  in  the  form  of  costs,  or 
in  presents  to  official  superiors,  or  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  collectors. 
The  following  estimate,  taken  from  a  report  by  Consul  Jamieson  of  Shanghai, 
is  based  on  figures  for  the  three  years  preceding  the  Japanese  war,  and  snows 
the  sums  accounted  for  by  the  provincial  authorities  : — 


Souroeii  of  Revenae 


AmooDt 


I         Taels 

Land  tax,  silver 25,088,000 

,,         grain «,662,00O 

Salt  duty  and  likin '       13,669,000 

Likin  on  merchandise 12,962,000 

Foreign  maritime  cuatoms  (1893) 21,989,000 

Native  custom-houies 1,000,000 

Duty  and  likin  on  native  opium 2,229,000 

Miscellaneous  duties j        6,660,000 


ToUl 


88,979,000 
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Brmnehes  of  BxpendKore  |       Amount 


Remittanoes : 
Metropolitan  administration,  Manchn   garrisona  and   the   Imperial 

Houaefaold 19,478,000 

Board  of  Admiralty  (Peiymng  Squadron) 6,000,000 

Sonthem  naval  aqoadrons 5,000,000 

FortSignna,  and  coast  defence 8,000,000 

Defence  of  Manehnrla i        1,848,000 

Kansoh  and  Central  Asia j        4,800,000 

Aids  to  Tonnan  and  Kweiehow 1,655,000 

Interest  and  repayment  of  Ibreign  Inann 8,600,000 

RaUwaj  eonstnietioD !           600,000 

Public  works,  riyer  emliankments,  sea  wall,  Ac 1,600,000 

Customs    administration,   including    maintenance    of    lighthouseii, 

beaoons,  and  reTenue  cruisers 2,478,000 

Administration  of  18  provinces.  Including  cost  of  troops  36,330,000 


Total .1       88,979,000 


The  Isnd  tax  varies  in  different  ttrovinces  fh>m  lOd.  or  It.  to  6«.  6d.  or  more  per  acre. 
The  rate  of  incidence  is  theoretically  fixed,  but  under  other  names  additional  taxes  are 
imposed  on  land.  Salt  is  a  Oovemment  monopoly,  all  producers  being  required  to  nell  to 
Government  agents,  who,  at  a  price  which  covers  the  duty,  re-sell  to  merchants  provided 
with  '  salt  warrants.'  Likin  is  a  tax  imposed  on  uierchandise  in  course  of  transportation, 
payable  at  appointed  barriers ;  with  it  is  now  united  a  producers'  tax. 

The  collection  of  the  revenue  on  the  Chinese  foreign  trade  and  the 
administration  of  the  lights  on  the  coast  of  China  are  under  the  management 
of  the  Imperial  Customs  Department,  the  head  of  which  is  a  foreigner  (British), 
under  whom  is  a  lai^  staff  of  European,  American,  and  Chinese  subordinates 
the  department  being  organised  somewhat  similarly  to  the  English  Civil 
Service.     It  has  an  agency  in  London. 

The  receipts  amounted  to  7,872,257  haikwan  taels,  or  2.861,677Z.  (ex.  6s.), 
in  1864,  and,  gradually  increasing,  have  risen  to  22,528,605  haikwan  taels 
(includiog  5,050,308  taels,  opium  likin),  or  8,601,4302.  (ex.  Ss.  2|(2.),  in 
1894  ;  to  21,885,889  haikwan  taels  (including  4,104,145  taels,  opium  likin), 
or  8,497,402/.  (ex.  8«.  Hd.\  in  1895  ;  to  22,579,866  haikwan  taels  (in- 
cluding 8,919,759  taels,  opium  likin),  or  8,768,227/.  (ex.  8«.  4^.),  in  1896  ; 
to  22,742,104  haikwan  taels  (including  8,947,607  taels,  opium  likin),  or 
8,887,626/.  (ex.  2s.  lll<i.),  in  1897. 

The  existing  debt  of  China  has  arisen  almost  entirely  out  of  the  recent 
war  with  Japan.  In  1887  there  was  contracted  a  German  loan  of  5,000,000 
marks  in  gold  at  5)  per  cent.  In  1894  a  foreign  silver  loan  of  1,635,000/.  was 
raised  at  7  per  cent.,  and  in  February,  1895,  a  gold  loan  of  8,000,000/.,  both 
on  the  secuiity  of  the  customs  revenue,  while  other  advances,  on  the  same 
security,  amounting  to  over  2,000,000/.  were  obtained  from  local  banks 
and  foreign  syndicates.  Internal  loans  were  also  obtained  amnuntin^  to 
nearly  5,000,000/.  The  war  indemnity  to  be  paid  to  Japan  amounted  to 
200,000,000  Euping,  or  Imperial  Treasury,  taels,  and  the  compensation  for 
the  retrocession  for  the  L^-tong  peninsula  to  80,000,000  taels.  Conse- 
quentiy,  in  1895,  another  foreign  loan  was  raised  amounting  to  15,820,000/. 
at  5  per  cent  and  in  March,  1896,  an  Anglo-German  loan  of  16,000,000/.  at 
5  per  cent  was  contracted.  To  pay  off  the  balance  of  the  war  indemnity 
dne  to  Japan  a  farther  loan  of  16,000,000/.  was  concluded  on  March  1,  1898, 
with  the  ffong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corpoij^<^^y  ^^jt^^  Deutsch- 
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Asiatische  Bank.  This  loan  was  secnred  on  certain  likin  collections  pledged 
by  the  Chinese  Government,  the  collections  being  confided  to  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Customs.  The  outstanding  amount  of  the  foreign  debt  is  about 
54,000,000/. 

Defence. 

The  army  of  China  comprises : — 

1.  The  Eight  Banners,  nominally  containinfl^  about  800,000  men,  descen- 
dants of  the  Manchu  conquerors  and  their  allies.  The  number  maintained 
on  a  war  footing  is  from  80,000  to  100,000.  The  whole  force  is  subdivided 
into  three  groups,  consisting  respectively  of  Manchus,  Mongols,  and  Chinese, 
and  forms  a  sort  of  hereditary  profession  within  which  intermarriage  is  com- 
pulsory. About  87,000  are  stationed  in  garrisons  in  Manchuria ;  the 
Imperial  Guard  at  Peking  contains  from  4,000  to  6,000. 

2.  The  Ving  Pingy  or  National  Army,  called  also  the  Green  Fla^  and 
the  Five  Camps  (five  being  the  unit  of  subdivision).  This  army  consists  of 
18  corps,  one  for  each  povince,  under  the  Governor  or  Govemor-GeneraL 
The  nominal  strength  is  from  540,000  to  660,000  men,  of  whom  about 
200,000  are  available  for  war,  never  more  than  one-third  being  called  out. 
The  most  important  contingent  is  the  Tientsin  Army  Corps,  nominally 
100,000  strong,  really  about  35,000,  with  modem  organisation,  drill,  and 
arms,  employed  in  garrison  duty  at  Tientsin,  and  at  T^u  and  other  forts. 

Besides  these  forces  there  are  mercenary  troops,  raised  in  emergencies,  and 
Mongolian  and  other  irre^lar  cavalry,  nominally  200,000  strong,  really 
about  20,000,  but  of  no  muitary  value.  The  total  land  army  on  peace  foot- 
ing is  put  at  800,000  men,  and  on  war  footing  at  about  1,000,000,  but  the 
army,  as  a  whole,  has  no  unity  or  cohesion ;  there  is  no  proper  discipline, 
the  drill  is  mere  physical  exercise,  the  we^ns  are  long  smce  obsolete,  and 
there  is  no  transport,  commissariat,  or  medical  service. 

The  Chinese  navy,  during  the  war  with  Japan,  disappointed  those  who 
regarded  it  as  an  effective  fighting  force.  At  the  opening  of  hostilities,  on  July 
25th,  1894,  when  the  Kcw$hing  transport  was  sunk,'  an  engagement  took 
place  between  the  Japanese  cruiser  Yoshino  and  the  TH-Yuetiy  with  other 
vessels,  and  the  small  Chinese  cruiser  Ktiang-Yi  was  driven  ashore  and 
destroyed.  In  the  battle  of  the  Yalu  (September  17th),  or  in  immediate 
consequence  of  that  action,  the  barbette  armour-clad  King  Yuen,  2,850  tons, 
and  the  cruisers  Chih  Yiien,  2,800  tons,  CAoo  Yung,  1,860  tons,  Yang  Wei, 
1,350  tons,  and  Kuang  Ki,  1,080  tons,  were  sunk  or  burned.  Subsequently 
at  Wei  Hai  Wei  the  barbette  ship  Ting  Yuen  and  the  cruiser  Ohing  Yuen 
were  sunk,  and  the  armour-clad  Chen  Yuen  was  captured.     The  Chinese  fleet 
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Production  and  Indnstry. 

Dhina  is  essentially  an  agricultural  countnr,  and  the  land  is  all  freehold, 
I  hy  familios  on  the  payment  of  an  annual  tax.  Lands  and  houses  are 
stored,  and  when  a  sale  takes  place  the  purchaser,  on  informing  the  dis- 
b  ruler,  receives,  besides  the  document  given  by  the  seller,  an  oflScial  state- 
tt  of  the  transfer,  for  which  he  pays  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  of  the  pur-  , 
le  money.  Land,  however,  cannot  be  sold  until  all  the  near  kindred  have 
«8sively  refused  to  purchase.  The  holdings  are  in  general  small ;  the 
1  animals  are  oxen  and  buffaloes ;  the  implements  used  are  primitive  ; 
^tion  is  common.  Horticulture  is  a  favounte  pursuit,  and  fruit  trees  are 
m  in  great  variety.  Wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  millet  and  other  cereals, 
1  pease  and  beans,  are  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  north,  and  rice  in  the 
h..  Sugar,  indigo,  and  cotton  are  cultivated  in  the  south  provinces, 
am  has  become  a  crop  of  increasing  importance.  Tea  is  cultivated 
usivelj^  in  the  west  and  south,  in  ru-Chien,  Hiipei,  Hii-Nan, 
ftng-lm,  Cheh-Chiang,  An-hui,  Kuangtung,  and  Sze-chVan.  The 
ure  of  silk  is  equally  important  with  that  of  tea.  The  mulberry  tree 
vs  everywhere,  but  the  best  and  the  most  silk  comes  from  Kuangtung, 
ch'wan,  Cheh-Chiang  and  Eian^-su.  An  important  feature  in  the 
dlopment  of  the  Chinese  industries  is  the  erection  of  cotton  mills  in 
ngnai,  and  of  silk  filatures  in  Shanghai,  Canton  and  elsewhere.  Two 
ve  cotton  mills  were  started  in  1890,  and  recently  four  foreign  mill- 
panies  have  been  successfully  floated. 

A.11  the  18  provinces  contain  coal,  and  China  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
first  coal  countries  of  the  world.  The  coal  mines  at  Eai-plng,  Northern 
hli,  under  foreign  supervision,  have  been  very  productive  ;  those  of  Fang- 
Q-hsien  supply  rekin  with  anthracite  fuel.  In  Shantung  the  coal-field  of 
tian  is  at  present  the  most  productive,  but  at  Changkiu-hsien,  Ichou-fu, 
I-hsien  there  are  also  promising  coal-fields.  Coal  is  found  also  in 
tsu.  In  Eastern  Shansi  there  is  a  neld  of  anthracite  of  an  area  of  about 
>00  square  miles,  and  in  Western  Shansi  a  field  of  bituminous  coal  of 
rly  equal  importance.  In  South-Eastem  Hunan  the  coal  area  covers  about 
rOO  square  miles,  containing  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  and  in 
le  places  the  production  is  already  considerable.  In  Central  and  Northern 
-Chuen  coal  is  abundant,  and  tne  coal  traflSo  is  stated  to  be  enormous. 
Iron  ores  are  abundant  in  the  anthracite  field  of  Shansi,  where  the 
1  indnstry  is  ancient,  and  iron  (found  in  conjunction  with  coal)  is  worked 
Manchuria.  Copper  ore  is  plentiful  in  Yunnan,  where  the  copper- 
ling  industry  has  long  existed,  and  near  the  city  of  Mengtse  tin,  lead, 
silver  are  found. 
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of  landing,  and  of  the  exports  at  the  moment  of  shipping,  that  should  be  taken.  For  this 
pnrpose  from  the  impoixs  there  have  to  be  dedhteUd  the  ooste  incurred  after  landing, 
namely,  the  expenses  of  landing,  storing,  and  selling,  and  the  duty  paid ;  and  to  the  expoxia 
there  have  to  be  added  the  importer's  commission,  the  expenses  of  packing,  storing,  and 
shipping,  and  the  export  doty.  So  dealt  with,  the  value  of  the  imports  (or  1896  oomea 
to  177,630,006  haikwan  taels,  and  that  of  »the  exports  to  146,929,091  haikwan  taels ;  and 
the  value  of  the  imports  for  1897  comes  to  177,916,168  haikwan  taels,  and  that  of  the 
exports  to  181,769,995  haikwan  taels. 

During  1897  the  principal  countries  participated  in  the  trade 
of  China  as  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Total  Trade 

— 

(value  in  haikwan 

(value  in  haikwan 

(value  in  haikwan 

taels) 

taels) 

taels) 

Great  Britain 

44,015,587 

12,946,229 

52,960.816 

Hong  Kong 

90,126,887 

60,402,222 

150,528,109 

India  .... 

20,068,188 

1,045,981 

21,114,114 

United  States  of  America 

12,440,802 

17,828,406 

80,268,708 

Continent    of    Europe 

(without  Russia) 

8,665,807 

25,878,118 

34,448,925 

Japan  .... 

22,564,284  ^ 

16,626,738  » 

89,191,022 

Russia  (in  Europe  and 

Asia) 

3,442,449 

16,410,439 

19,852,888 

1  Including  Imports  fh>m  Formosa,  etc,  haikwan  taels  6,413,194 
„        Exports  to  „  „  „  794,707 

The  imports  into  China  from  Hong  Kong  come  originally  from,  and  the 
exports  from  China  to  that  colony  are  further  carried  on  to,  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  America,  Australia,  India,  the  Straits,  and  otiier  coontiiea. 

The  figures  given  ahove  include  the  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  at 
the  treaty  ports  for  the  whole  year  ;  and  also  the  like  statistics  of  tne  junk 
trade  of  Hong  Kong  and  Macao  with  the  south  of  China  (by  the  Kowloon  and 
Lappa  custom  houses). 

The  chief  imports  and  exports  are  as  follows  (1897) :— 


Imports 

Haikwan  taels 

Exports 

Haikwan  taela 

1 

Opium     . 

27,901,056 

Tea          .        .        . 

29,216,546    ! 

Cotton  goods    . 

78,668,280 

Silk,  raw  k  manuf  d 

55,250,660 

Raw  cotton 

2,260,191 

Sugar 

1,777.460 

Woollen  goods 

4,888,105 

Straw  braid 

6,659,888 

Metals     . 

8,146,608 

Hides,  cow  k  buffalo 

3,070,829    ' 

Coal         .        .        . 

3,692,669 

Paper       .        .        . 

2,121,661 

Oil,  kerosene    . 

13,299,136 

Clothing 

2,177,690 

Seaweed,  fishery  pro- 

Chinaware and  pot- 

1 

ducts,  &c.     . 

5,896,090 

tery      ..        . 

1,384,836 

Of  the  tea  in  1897,  244,480  piculs  (each  133|  lbs.)  went  to  Great  Biitaia, 
813,494  piculs  to  Russia,  207,888  piculs  to  the  United  States,  119,723  piculs 
to  Hong  Kong,  33,327  piculs  to  Australia,  out  of  a  total  of  1,582,158  piculs. 

The  total  export  of  tea  nas  been  as  follows  to  foreign  countries  in  piculs  : 

1885,  2,128,751 ;  1892,  1,622,681 ;  1893, 1,820,831 ;  1894,  1  862,812 ;  1895 
1,865,680;  1896,  1,712,841  ;  1897,  1,582,168.  ' 
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China  has  besides  au  extensive  coasting  trade,  largely  carried  on  by 
BritiBh  and  other  foreign  as  well  as  Chinese  vessels. 

Qreat  Britain  has,  in  virtue  of  various  treaties  with  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, the  right  of  access  to  certain  ports  of  the  Empire.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  twenty-three  of  these  treaty  ports,  with  the  value  of  their  direct  foreign 
imports  and  exports  for  1897  :— 


NuDM  of  Ports 

Proviiices          |  PopuUtion  1 

Imports 

Bxportt 

1                           ! 

Haikwan  taels 

HaUcwan  taela 

Newchwang  . 

Shangking 

.  '       60,000  i 

1,641,415 

5,547,826 

Tient-sin 

Chihli 

950,000  1 

9,169,402 

10,192,495 

Chifu   . 

Shantung . 

.          85,000 

8,685,050 

1,888,970 

Chung-king  . 

Szechuan  . 

.  '     800,000   ' 

— 

— 

Ichang . 

Hupeh 

.  '       84,000 
.   ,       78,000 

z 

= 

Hankau 

i> 

800,000 

174,971 

3,421,288  1 

Riukiang 

Kiangsi 

.   1       55,000 

5,800 

— 

Wuhu  . 

Anhwei 

78,000 

2,106 

8,985 

Kiangsu 

.  ,     160,000 

— 

— 

Chinkiang'    . 

M 

140,000 

852,785 

1,490,254 

Shanghai 

t» 

457,000 

182,219,185 

78,894,867 

Suchau 

»» 

500,000 

— 

— 

Ningpo 

Ch§hkiang 

255,000 

705,751 

64,624 

ELangchan     • 

»* 

700,000 

44,620 

— 

WSnchau 

tt 

80,000 

12,260 

2,196 

Fachau 

Fukien 

.  '     650,000 

4,842,107 

4,304,814 

Amoy   . 

if 

96.000 

11,886,255 

1,711,555 

SwaUn 

Kwangtun 

g       .          85,000 

9,441,805 

3,322,278 

Canton. 

»» 

.     2,600,000 

13,729,975 

19,930,353 

Wuchow 

Kwangsi 

50,000 

1,868,983 

898,329 

Samshui 

Kwangtun 

g       .            4,000 

87,647 

660 

Kongmoon  k 

Kumchuk  . 

ii 

— 

170,128 

7,623 

Kiungchau    . 

„ 

.   >       40,000 

1,464,722 

1,778,715 

Pakhoi 

11 

20,000 

2,656,724 

1,601,886 

Lungchau 

Kwangsi 

22,000 

88,074 

26,873 

Kengtsz 

Yunnan 

12,000 

2,894,028 

1,057,787 

Szemao. 

»» 

15,000 

154,596 

81,378 

Wuehow  on  the  West  Biver,  and  Samshni  In  Kuanginns,  were  opened  to  Foreign  trade 
oa  the  4tli  June,  1897,  in  accordance  with  the  Special  Article  of  thelBurmese  Frontier  Con. 
vention  (Brttiah  Treaty  of  February  4tb,  1807). 

Bxexnao  was  opened  to  frontier  trade  on  Janoary  2nd,  1897,  in  accordance  with  the 
stipalatioQ  of  the  Gtoud  Sapplenientary  Frontier  Convention  of  1895. 

Th«  Chinese  Goreminent  hn  announced  its  intention  of  opening  Tochow,  in  Hnnan  ; 
Santoao,  in  Fukien;  Chingwangtao,  in  Chihli ;  and  Wooeung,  as  treaty  poru. 

Since  April  1887  the  customs  stations  in  the  vicinity  of  Hong  Kong  and 
Macao  have  been  placed  under  the  management  of  the  foreign  customs. 
In  1897,  Kowloon  imports  18,027,228  haikwan  taels,  and  exports  28,024,493 
haikwan  taels ;  Lappa  imports  3,514,878  haikwan  taels,  and  exports 
5,894,814  haikwan  taels.  The  same  service  has  also  been  charged  with 
the  collection  of  the  so-called  Likin  (inland)  tax  on  foreign  opium  imported, 
whieh  is  likely  to  result  in  a  considerable  increase  of  tne  foreign  maritime 
eustoms  receipts.  A  custom  house  was  opened  at  Yatung  (Tibet)  on  1st  May. 
1894.  The  port  of  Nanking,  which  the  Chinese  Govemm|Bn|^c(^]^]^tM  to  thro 
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open  by  a  treaty  made  with  France  in  1858,  in  wliich  England  participated 
under  tne  *  most  favoured  nation '  clause,  had  not  been  opened  at  the  end  of 
1897. 

The  value  of  the  total  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  China, 
and  of  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactores  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  China  (including  Hong  Kong  and  Macao),  in  each 
of  the  last  five  years,  were,  according  to  the  Boam  of  Trade  returns  : — 


- 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896        .        1897 

Imports  into  Great  Britain 
Exports  of  British  produce 

£ 
4,786,824 
6,447,035 

£ 
4,177,446 
6,263,778 

£ 
4,121,968 
7,167,469 

£ 
3,788,606 
8,540,543 

£ 
8,305,220 
7,117,896 

From  China,  exclusive  of  Hong  Kong  and  Macao,  the  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  amounted  in  1896  to  2,978,887^.  ;  in  1897  to  2,684,7222.  ; 
to  China,  exclusive  of  these  ports,  the  exports  of  British  produce  amounted 
in  1896  to  6,717,8532.  ;  in  1897  to  6,142,3422. 

In  1890  and  in  the  last  five  years  the  quantities  and  value  of  the  imports 
of  tea  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  China,  including  Hong  Kong  and 
Macao,  were : — 


Tear 

Qoaiitities 

Value 

Tear 

1805 
1896 
1897 

QuanUUes 

Value 

1800 
1893 
1894 

lbs. 
73,743,124 
56,208,958 
43,762,974 

£ 
2,813,060 
1,990.107 
1,522,985 

lbs.                          £ 
40,088,864               1,480,068 
35,299,780               1,244.886 
28,760,297       i           987,314 

} 

Other  important  articles  of  import  into  Oreat  Britain  from  China  are  silk, 
raw  and  waste,  the  value  of  which  amounted  in  1896,  to  640,6212.  ;  1897, 
576,5742.  ;  silk  manufactures,  1896,  61,7262.  ;  1897,  53,1182.  ;  hemp,  1896, 
198,0942.  ;  1897,  50,1922.  ;  brisUes,  1896,  195,1662.  ;  1897,  175,8042.  ; 
drugs,  1896,  66,9072.  ;  1897,  88,7882.  ;  skins  and  furs,  1896,  287,8752.  ; 
1897,  2354112.  ;  manufactures  of  skins  and  furs,  1896,  219,6552. ;  1897, 
231,7232.  ;  straw  pkiting,  1896,  848,4532.  ;  1897,  288,2902.  ;  wocO, 
1896,  57,2732.;  1897,  88,148.  The  chief  British  exports  to  China  wen:— 
Cottons,  1896,  5,599,3672.  ;  1897,  4,830,6832.  ;  cotton  yam,  1896,  282,8672.  ; 
1897,338,2722.  ;  machinery,  1896,  852,9772.  ;  1897,  274,7482.  ;  iron,  189«, 
514,4932.  ;  1897,  582,1402.  ;  woollens  and  worsteds,  1896,  785,2252,  ;  1897, 
588,2772. 

Shipping  aad  Vavigation. 

i:  During  the  year  1897,  44,500  vessels,  of  83,752|862  tons  (84,566  being 
steamers  of  32,519,729  tons),  entered  and  cleared  Chinese  porta.  Of  theae 
21,140,  of  21,891,043  tons,  were  British  ;  18,889,  of  7,819,980  tons,  Chinese  ; 
1,858,  of  1,658,094  tons,  German  ;  658,  of  660,707  tons,  Japanese  ;  383,  of 
269,780  tons,  American  ;  464,  of  423, 122  tons,  French. 

Internal  Communications. 

China  is  traversed  in  all  directions  by  numerous  roads,  and,  though  none 
are  paved  or  metalled,  and  all  are  badly  kept,  a  vast  internal  trade  is  carried 
on  partly  over  them,  but  chiefly  by  means  of  numerous  canals  and  nayigabl* 
rivers.     In  Febniary  the  Chiuose  Government  affrced  that  all  internal  water. 
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jTS  should  be  open  both  to  foreign  and  native  steamers.  The  railway  from 
ntsin  to  Peking,  a  distance  of  78  miles,  has  been  completed,  and  was 
med  to  public  traffic  on  June  30,  1897.  The  Shanghai- Woosung  railway 
miles)  nas  been  completed,  and  was  opened  to  public  traffic  in  August 
18.  A  small  railway  was  constructed  from  the  K'ai-p*ing  mines  for  convey- 
«  of  coal  to  Hokau,  situated  on  the  Petang,  a  river  tan  miles  north  of 
Peiho,  and  was  subsequently  extended  to  deep  water  on  the  Petang. 
^ntinuation  has  been  completed  from  Petang,  vid  Taku,  to  Tientsin 
[  Lin-si,  and  is  being  carried  on  to  Shan-hai-kwan. 
In  the  northern,  central,  and  southern  provinces  concessions  have  been 
uted  for  railways  extending,  in  all,  over  8,000  miles,  the  necessary  outlay 
ranting  to  over  24,000,000/.  Of  these  projects  the  most  important  is  that 
%  line  to  connect  Peking  with  Han-kau  in  the  Yangtse  valley,  and 
ntually  to  be  prolonged  to  Canton. 

The  imperial  Chinese  telegraphs  are  beins  rapidl^r  extended  all  over  the 
pire.  There  is  a  line  between  Peking  and  Tientsin,  one  which  connects 
capital  with  the  principal  places  in  Manchuria  up  to  the  Russian  frontier 
the  Amur  and  the  Ussuri;  while  Newchwang,  Chifu,  Shanghai, 
kgchow,  Suchau,  all  the  seven  treaty  ports  on  the  Yangtze,  Canton, 
chau,  Lungchau,  and  all  the  principal  cities  in  the  Empire  are  now 
uected  with  each  other  and  with  the  capitaL  The  line  from  Canton, 
terly  has  penetrated  to  Yunnan-fu,  the  capital  of  Yunnan  province,  and 
Dnd  it  to  Manwyne,  near  the  borders  of  Burmah.  Shanghai  is  also  in 
monication  with  Fuchau,  Amoy,  Kashing,  Shaoshing,  Ningpo,&c.  Lines 
B  been  constructed  between  Fuchau  ana  Canton,  and  between  Taku,  Port 
[lur,  and  Soul,  the  capital  of  Korea;  and  the  line  along  the  Yangtze 
ley  has  been  extended  to  Chungking  in  Szechueu  province.  By  an  arrange- 
it  recently  made  with  the  Russian  telegraph*  authorities  the  Chinese  and 
irian  lines  in  the  Amur  Valley  were  joined  in  the  latter  part  of  1892,  so 
;  there  is  now  direct  overland  communication  between  Pekmg  and  Europe, 
rhe  postal  work  of  the  Empire  is  carried  on,  under  the  Minister  of  War, 
means  of  post-carts  and  runners.  In  the  eighteen  provinces  are  8,000 
es  for  poet-carts,  and  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  Chinese  territories 
2,040  offices  for  runners.  There  are  also  numerous  private  postal  couriers, 
during  the  winter  a  service  between  the  office  of  the  Foreign  Customs  at 
[ngand*the  outports.  The  Chinese  Imperial  Post  Office  was  opened  on 
nary  2,  1897,  the  management  being  confided  to  the  Inspector 
eral  of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs.  China  has  also  notified 
Swiss  Government  of  her  intention  of  joining  the  Universal  Postal 
m. 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Measnres. 

Monet. 
he  sole  official  coinage  and  the  monetary  unit  of  China  is  the  copper  cash, 
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silver  y&n.    Foreign  coins  are  looked  upon  but  as  bullion,  and  usnally  t 
by  we^ht»  except  at  the  treaty  ports. 


10  Sz^ 
10  Hu 
10  Hao 
10  14 
10  Pun 
10  Tsien 
16  Liang 
100  Kin 


Weight. 


ffu. 

Hao. 

Li  (nominal  cash). 

Fun  (Candaren). 

Tsien  (Mace). 

Liang  (Tael)  =  li  oz.  avoirdupois  by  treaty. 
=  1  Kin  (Catty)  =  li  lbs. 
=  1  Tan  (Picul)  =  138i  lbs. 


=  1 
=  1 
=  1 
=  1 
=  1 
=  1 


Capacity. 


\Q  Ko       .        .   =  1  Sheng, 

10  Sheng  .  .  =  1  Tou  (holding  from  6i  to  10  Kin  of  rice  and 
suring  from  1  *13  to  1  *63  gallon).  Commod 
even  liquids,  such  as  oil,  spirits,  &c.,  are 
monly  bought  and  sold  by  weight. 

Length. 

10  Fun     .        .    =  1   Tsun  (inch). 

10  Tmn  .        .   =  1  Chih  (foot)  =  14-1  English  inches  by  treaty. 

10  Chih    .        .    =  1  Chari^  =  2  fathoms. 
\  Li       .        .   =  approximately  3  cables. 
In  the  tariff  settled  by  trea^  between  Great  Britain  and  China,  the 
of  14iV  English  inches  has   been    adopted   as  the  legal  standard, 
standards  of  weight  and  length  vary  all  over  the  Empire,  the  Chil 
example,  ranging  from  9  to  16  English  inches,  and  the  Chang  (  =  10  i 
in  proportion  ;  but  at  the  treaty  ports  the  use  of  the  foreign  treaty  stai 
of  Chih  and  Chang  is  becoming  common. 

Diplomatic  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  China  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Lo  Feng  Loh. 

Councillor  of  Legation. — Sir  HaUiday  Macartney,  K.C.M.G. 

Secretary. — Chang  T^k-Yee. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  China. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Sir  Claude  Maxwell  MacDonald,  K.C.B.,  K.C. 
Appointed  January  1,  1896. 

Secretary. — H.  G.  D.  Bax-Ironnide. 
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Statiftioal  and  other  Books  of  Seferenoe  ooneenung  China. 

1.  Official  Pubucations. 

CaUIogne  of  the  Chinese  Collection  at  the  London  Fisheries  Exhibition.  Shanghai,  1888. 

d  the  International  Health  Exhibition.    London  1884. 

Customs  Gazette,  Shanghai ;  published  quarterly. 

Returns  of  Trade  at  the  Treafy  Ports  in  China.  Part  I.  Abstraoti  of  Trade  and  Customs 

Tenue  Statistics.    Part  II.  Statisties  of  each  Port.    Shanghai,  published  yearly. 

Report  on  the  Trade  of  Central  and  Southern  China.    Foreign  Office  Reports.    Hiscel- 

teous  Series.    No.  458.    London,  1898. 

Tariff  Returns :  a  set  of  tables  showing  the  bearing  of  the  Chinese  Customs  Tariff  of 

»8  on  the  Trade  of  1885.    Shanghai,  1889.    4.    2  toIs. 

Opium :  Historical  Note,  or  the  Poppy  in  China.    4.    Shanghai,  1888. 

Idiang  to  Chungking,  1890.    Shanghai. 

Decennial  Reports,  1882  to  1891.    Shanghai.  1898. 

Medical  Reports.    Shanghai,  published  half-yearly. 

Foreign  Oliice  Reports.    Annual  and  Mitfcellaneous  Series.    London.    [For  Chinese 

perlal  Finance  see  Consul  Jamieson's  Report,  Miscellaneous  Series,  No.  415.    London, 

Report  by  Mr.  Arthur  Nioolson,  British  Secretary  of  Legation,  on  the  Opium  Trade  in 
Ina.  dated  Peking,  February  25, 1878,  in  *  Reports  by  H.M.'s  Secretaries  of  Embassy  and 
BStion.'    Part  III.    1878.    8.    London,  1878. 

Keport  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Fulford  on  a  Journey  in  Manchuria,  China.    No.  2.    London,  1887. 
Report  by  Mr.  Bourne  of  a  Journey  in  South-Western  China.    London,  1888. 
Treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  China,  by  Sir  E.  Hertslet.    2  vols.    London.    1896. 
Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  united  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
itish  Possessions.    Imp.    4.    London. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Amd4r$(m  (JohnX  Mandalay  to  Momein :  a  Narrative  of  the  two-Expeditions  to  Western 

Ina  of  1868  and  1875  with  Colonels  E.  B.  Sladen  and  Horace  Brown.    8.    London,  1878. 

Saber  (E.  ColbomeX  Travels  and  Researches  in  Western  China :  in  Supplementary  Papers 

the  Roval  Geographical  Society.    London,  1883. 

BoU  (J.  D.XThina  Chinese.    2iidedit    8.    London.    1894. 

BastUm  (Dr.  A.),  Die  Vdlker  des  dstlichen  Asiens.    6  vols.    8.    Jena,  1866.71 

BUhop  (Mrs.  IsabellaX  A  Journey  in  Western  Szechuan.    In  Geographical  Journal, 

.  X.,  No.  1  (July,  1897).    London. 

BoulgwCp.  C),  History  of  China.    2nd  edit.    2  vols.    London,  1898. 

Bower  (H.),  Diary  of  a  Journey  across  Tibet.    8.    London,  1894. 

Brandt  (M.  von),  Aus  dem  Lande  des  Zopfes.    Leipzic,  1894.     Ostasiatische  Fragen. 

Ipsic,  1897.  H^    ^ 

China  Review.    Hong  Kong.    China  Recorder.    Shanghai.  |  H] 

ChirolCVX  The  Far  Eastern  Question.    8.    London,  1696.  K  j| 

Chishoim  (G.  G.X  The  Resources  and  Means  of  Communication  of  China.    In  Geo-  4  ' 

iphitfil  Journal,  xii.    6.    (November.  1898.>  London,  1898.  J  *  jj 

Colqnhtmn  (A.  R.X  Across  Chryse :  Irom  Canton  to  Mandalay.    2  vols.    London,  1888.—  "i 

ina  In  Transformation.    London,  1898.  If  k 

C^rdUr  (H.X  Les  Origines  des  deux  ^blissements  fi-an^ais,  Cbanghai  et  Ningpo.    Paris, 

C«r«m(O.N.X  Problems  of  the  Far  East.    New.  ed.    8.    London.    1896. 

Da9id  (Abb6  A.),  Journal  de  mon  troisieme  voyage  d 'exploration  dans  I'empire  ehinois. 

Ola.    18.    Paris,  1875. 

DougUu  (R.  K.),  China.    London,  1887.    Confticianism  and  Taoulsm.    London,  1898. 

dety  in  China.    8.    London,  1694.     Li  Hung  Chang.    London,  1895.  ^i  a 
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Htdin  (Sven).  Through  Asia.    2  vols.    London,  1806. 
Hosie  (A-X  Three  Yean  in  Western  China.    New  ed.    London,  1897. 
Hue  (L'AbM  E.  B.),  L'empire  chinois.    2  vols.    8.    4th  ed.    Paris,  1862.— Travels  in 
Tartary,  Thibet,  and  China,  1884-86.    Translated  from  the  French.    2  yols.  London,  1808. 
James  (H.  E.  H.),  The  Long  White  Mountain,  or  a  Journey  in  Manchuria.   London,  1 888. 
Journal  of  the  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.    Shanghai. 
Journal  of  the  Pekin  Oriental  Society.    Pekin. 
Keane  (Prof.  A.  H.),  Asia.    VoL  I.    New  ed.    London.    1896. 
Krauee  (A.X  China  in  Decay.    London,  1898. 
LaiM-Poo2«(S.),  Life  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  K.C.B.    2  vols.    8.    London.    1894. 

-  .   ^  .         -    '    '  Asia :  a  Ride  to  Little  Tibet.    2  vols.    London,  1898. 

with  Translations,  Prolegomena,  Ac    New  ed.    7  vols. 

te  Gorges,  or  Trade  and  Travel  in  Western  China.    Srd  ed. 

»nal  Narrative  of  Occurrences  during  Lord  Elgin's  Second 

ondon,  1870. 

them  China.  London,  1897.  Hlstoryof  China.  London,  1897. 

'  and  Farther  India.    8.    London.    1893. 

les  Langues  do  la  Chine  Meridionale.    Paiis,  1898. 

y.    EdSiburgh.    1896. 

i  Closed  Land  (Tibet).    8.    London.    1894. 

iremment  New  edition  byO.  M.  H.  Playfkir.  Shanghai,  1886. 

jr.    2  vols.    Shanghai,  189^97. 

•litics  of  the  Far  East.    London,  1895. 

Etelseerlebnisse.    2  vols.    8.    1896. 

siontoChinaand  Japan,  1856-69.  2  vols.  8.  London,  1860. 

tlas  of  the  Chinese  Empire.    2nd  ed.    London,  1898. 

,  Towns  of  China.    Hong  Kong,  1879. 

the  Mongols ;  Results  of  a  Journey  in  1892-9S.    7  vols. 

s.]    Opisanie  Manchurii.    2  vols.    St.  Petersburg,  1897 

the  Tibet  Expedition  of  1889-90.    [In  Russiaii.]     Bt. 
aphical  Journal,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  546-656.    London,  1887. 
ribet  through  China.    8.    London.    1892. 
n>hie  nniverselle.    Tome  VII.    Paris,  1882. 
Kong,  1885. 
RieMKofen  (Ferd.  von),  umna:   Ergebnisse  eigener  Reisen  und  daranf  gegriindeter 
Studien.    Vols.  I.,  II.  and  IV.,  and  Atlas.    4.    Beriin,  1877^. 

Biehtho/en  (Ferd.  von).  Letters  on  the  Provinces  of  Chekiang  and  Nganhwei ;  ami  on 
Nanking  and  Chinkiang.    4.    Shanghai,  1871. 

Roeher  (E.),  La  province  chinoise  de  Tttnnan.    Paris,  1880. 
BoekkiU  (W.  W.),  The  Land  pf  the  Lamas.    London,  1891. 

Bou  (Rev.  J.),  The  Manchus ;  or  the  Reigning  Dynasty  of  China,  their  Rise  and  Proffr«BJK 
London,  1880. 

Seherser  (Dr.  K.  von),  Die  wirthschafUichen  Zustande  im  Sliden  und  Oaten  Asien'a.     s 
Stuttgart,  1871. 

8eoU  (Grace),  Twenty-six  Tears  of  Missionary  Work  in  China.    London,  1897. 
8inwn  (Consul  E.),  L'sgriculture  de  la  Chine.    Paris,  1872. 
Simon  (E.),  China :  Religious,  Political,  and  Social.    London,  1887. 
Bladen  (Major  E.  B.),  OlBcial  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  explore  the  Trade  Roat«a  i^ 
China  vi&  Bhamo.    8.    Calcutta,  1870.  ^ 

Smith  (A,  H.),  Chinese  Characteristics.    9d.  ed.    8.    London,  1896. 
Temple  (Sir  R.),  Population  Statistics  of  China,  in  Journal  of  the  Statist  Soc,  vol    4a 
1885,  p.  1.  ^ 

Vladimir,  The  China-Japanese  War.    London.  1895. 
ir<uMcn  (L.  A.X  the  Buddism  of  Tibet.    8.    London,  1895. 
Wellby  (M.  S.),  Through  Unknown  Tibet    London,  1808. 

WiUiawu  (Dr.  S.  Wells),  The  Middle  Kingdom :  a  Survey  of  the  Geography,  Oovemmftnt 
Ac.,  of  the  Chinese  Empire.    New  ed.    2  vols.    London,  1888. ~A  History  of  China  :  Befnep* 
the  Historical  Chapters  fh>m  <  The  Middle  Kingdom,'  with  a  Chapter  on  Recent  Events  kS 
F.  Wells  Williams.    London,  1897.  "^ 

Williameon  (Rev.  A.),  Journeys  in  North  China,  Manchuria,  and  Eastern  Mongolia.   With 
some  Account  of  Corea.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1870. 

WilMon  (J.  H.),  Travels  and  Investintions  in  the  Middle  Kingdom.    New  York,  188& 
TounghuMhand  (F.  B.),  The  Heart  of  a  Continent :  Travels  in  Manchuria,  4c  8.  tmAn*. 
1896.— Among  the  Celestials.    London,  1898,  "' 
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OOLOMBIA. 

(La   ReP^JBLTCA  DE  Ck>LOMBIA.) 

Constitution  and  Ooyemment. 

Thx  Republic  of  Ck>lombia  gained  its  independence  of  Spain  in  1819,  and 
ras  officially  constitated  December  27,  1819.  This  vast  Republic  split  up  into 
''enezuela,  Ecuador,  and  the  Republic  of  New  Granada,  February  29,  1832. 
'he  Constitution  of  April  1,  1858,  changed  the  Republic  into  a  confederation 
f  eight  States,  under  the  name  of  Confederation  Granadina.  On  September 
0,  1861,  the  convention  of  Bogotd  brought  out  the  confederation  under  the 
ew  name  of  United  States  of  New  Granada,  with  nine  States.  On  May  8, 
863,  an  improved  Constitution  was  formed,  and  the  States  reverted  to  the  old 
ame  Colomoia — United  States  of  Colombia.  The  revolution  of  1885  brought 
bout  another  change,  and  the  National  Council  of  Boffotd,  composed  of  three 
elegates  from  each  State,  promulgated  the  Constitution  of  August  4,  1886. 
lie  sovereignty  of  the  nine  States  was  abolished,  and  they  became  simple 
apartments,  their  'presidents,  elected  by  ballot,  being  reduced  to  governors 
nder  the  direct  nomination  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  country 
eing  now  named  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 

"nie  legislative  power  rests  with  a  Congress  of  two  Houses,  called  the 
enate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate,  numbering  27 
lembers,  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  nine  departments,  each 
opating  three  senators ;  the  House  of  Representatives,  numbering  66 
mbject  to  change)  members,  is  elected  for  four  years  by  universal  suffrage, 
ich  department  forming  a  constituency  and  returning  one  member  for  50,000 
ihabitants. 

The  President  is  chosen  by  electoral  colleges,  holds  office  for  six  years,  and 
cercises  his  executive  functions  through  eight  ministers,  or  secretaries,  respon- 
ble  to  Congress.  Congress  elects,  for  a  term  of  two  years,  a  substitute,  who, 
tiling  the  president  and  vice-president  during  a  presidential  term,  iills  the 
Acancy. 

President  of  ihe  Bejmblie, — M.  A.  Saclemente. 

Vice-Presideni  {AeCing-PresiderU).—J.  M.  Marroquiu. 

The  ministries  are  those  of  the  Interior.  Foreijm  Affiurs.  Finance.  War, 
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remainder  scuth  of  the  equator.  According  to  a  census  taken  in  1870,  the 
population  at  that  date  was  2,951,828,  and  an  official  estimate  of  1881  gives  it 
as  follows : — 


Departments 

Area: 

EngUgh 

square  miles 

PopQlAtion 
1881 

Density 
persauare 

Capital 

Population 
1886 

yJ 

Antioquia.     . 

»^22,316 

470,000 

21 

MedeUin  . 

40, 000  / 

\ 

BoUvar     .     . 

^21,845 

280,000 

13 

Cartagena 

20,000  >> 

w 

'  Boyadl     .     . 

%/38,351 

702,000 

21 

Tunja .     . 

8,000  V 

x 

Cauca  .    .     . 

V257,462 

621,000 

2*4 

Popayan  . 

10,000  J 

V 

Cundinamarca 

v79,810 

669,000 

7 

Bogota     . 

120,000  4 

V 

'Magdalena    . 

>^  24, 440 

90,000 

3-7 

Santa  Marta 

6,000 

* 

/  Panama    .     . 

V  81,571 

285,000 

9 

Panama  . 

80,000  V 

4 

Santander 

V  16.409 

665,600 

35 

Bucaramanga  |      20,000  >^ 

Ir 

Tolima     .     . 
Total  .     . 

1^18,069 

806,000 

17 

Ibagu6.   . 

12,000  %l 

504,773 

8,878,600 

7-7 

This  includes  220,000  uncivilised  Indians,  and  the  population,  80,000,  of  the 
extensive  territories  attached  to  each  State.  In  1895  the  population  was 
estimated  at  about  4,000,000,  including  uncivilised  Indians  to  the  number  of 
about  150,000.     There  were  1,434,129  males  and  1,517,194  females  in  1870. 

The  capital,  Bogotd,  lies  9,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  chief  commerciBj 
towns  are  Barranqmlla  (population  40,000)  on  a  caiion  of  the  Magdalena  and 
connectej^  with  the  coast  by  20  mileaapf  railway  ;  Car^gena  (20,000)  ; 
Me(]eUin  (40,000),  in  an  important  minme  region ;  Bucarsmianga  (20,000)  ; 
Cticuta  (10,000),  the  last  two  being  large  coffee  centres  in  Santander. 

Boundary  disputes  with  Costa  Rica  have  been  referred  to  the  President 
of  the  French  Republic  as  arbitrator. 

Beligion  and  Eduoation. 

The  religion  of  the  nation  is  Roman  Catholicism,  other  forms  of  religion 
being  permitted,  so  lon£[  as  their  exercise  is  '  not  contraiy  to  Christian  morala 
nor  to  the  law.'  There  is  a  national  university,  which  includes  4  colleges  and 
technical  schools,  with  about  1,600  students.  Belonging  to  Departments  are 
4  universities  or  colleges  with  1,083  students ;  there  are  84  public  and 
numerous  private  colleges  or  institutes  for  secondary  instruction.  In  1894 
there  were  15  normal  schools  with  about  600  students,  and  1, 817  primary  schools 
with  about  89,000  pupils  ^  attendance.  Primar^r  education  is  gratuitous  but 
not  compulsory.  The  Republic  possesses  a  national  library,  museum,  and 
observatory. 

Finance. 

The  following  are  the  official  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the 
biennial  periods  indicated : — 


1893-&4 


Revenue     . 
Expenditure 


Pesos 
i   27,812,381 
33,502,386 


1895-96 


1897-98 


Pesos 
26,226,300 
36,778,882 


Pesos 
34,361,000 
36,771,018 


1899.90 


Pesos 
34,305,000 
34,000,000 
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lie  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  customs  duties,  estimated  for  1897-98 
h 000, 000  pesos.  The  largest  items  of  expenditure  are  war,  9,129,500 
I ;  internal  development,  4,016,300  ;  justice,  4,683,600  ;  debt,  8,659,800 ; 
LCe,  8,878,900. 

lie  internal  debt  on  June  30,  1896,  was:  consolidated,  5,638,046 
I ;  floating,  1,892,110  pesos  ;  total,  7,525,156  pesos.  This  is  exclusive  of 
r  currency  amounting  to  80,862,852  pesos.  The  floating  debt  should  be 
off  by  means  of  sinking  funds  assigned  by  Congress  for  the  purpose  in 

The  fund  at  present  amounts  to  604,000  pesos  per  annum, 
he  external  debt,  mostly  due  to  British  creditors,  in  1896  amounted, 
arrears,  to  3,514,442/.  An  agreement  for  a  settlement  was  arrived  at 
he  Colombian  Government  and  the  bondholders  in  January,  1897, 
bonds  being  issued  for  2,700,000/.  at  14  per  cent  interest,  increasing  by 
*  cent  every  three  years  till  the  rate  is  3  per  cent 

Defence. 

he  strength  of  the  national  army  is  determined  by  Act  of  Congress  each 
»n.     The  {Mace  footing  was  fixed  at  1,000  in  1898.     In  case  of  war  the 
utive  can  raise  the  arm^  to  the  strength  which  circumstances  may  require, 
y  able-bodied  Colombian  is  liable  to  military  service, 
liere  is  one  river  gunboat  and  two  other  small  vessels. 

Produotion. 

olumbia  is  rich  in  minerals,  and  gold  is  found  in  all  the  departments. 
I  Antioquia  alone  gold  valued  at  40,000/.  is  exported  annually.  The  gold 
s  at  Cara  in  Darien,  the  only  mines  in  full  activity  in  1897,  average  '94 
r  gold  per  ton  of  ore.  The  average  annual  output  of  gold  and  silver  is  about 
K)0/.  in  value.  The  number  of  mines  of  all  sorts  on  which  the  legal  imposts 
paid  in  1891  was  4,961,  nearly  all  of  which  were  gold  mines  either  alluvial  or 
ins.  Of  the  total  number,  3, 398  (all  of  them  gold)  were  in  Antioquia,  794 
Dlima,  571  in  C^uca.  In  Tolima  and  Cauca  there  are  many  silver  mines, 
r  alone  or  in  association  with  gold  or  other  metals.  Other  minerals, 
or  less  worked,  are  copper,  platinum,  lead,  mercury,  cinnabar  (14 
b),  manganese  (7  mines),  emeralds  (32  mines).  The  emerald  mines  of 
>  on  the  river  Minero  are  said  to  yield  to  the  value  of  about  20,000/. 
y.     The  Pradera  iron  works  north-east  of  Bogotd  have  a  capacitv  of  80  tons 
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Commerce. 

The  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Colombia  for  five  years  has  been 
as  follows  (in  1891  mortly  in  currency,  in  snbseqnent  years  nuMtly  in 
gold) :- 


- 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894               1895 

Imports      .    . 
Exports      .     . 

14,447,860 
24,802,769 

Pesos 
12,189,268 
16,067,549 

18,40T299 
14,680,832 

Pesos      1      Ftosos 
10,711,207  !11,528,3«5 
15,962,019  |15,088,406 

The  principal  imports  are  food-stuffs,  beverages,  textiles,  and  iron  and  steel 
goods  ;  the  chief  exnorts  are  coffee,  silver  ore,  cacao,  cotton,  dye-staffs,  live 
animals,  tobacco,  hides,  caoutchouc,  timber.  In  1896  the  total  imports 
amounted  to  about  2,870,900/.  ;  in  1897,  to  3,885,9001.  In  1896  the  total 
exports  reached  2,739,000/.  ;  in  1897,  2,658,000/.  In  1897  the  exports  horn 
Barranqnilla  amounted  to  1,776,784/.,  comprising  coffee,  value  1,074,626/. ; 
gold  in  bars  and  dust,  237,657/.;  silver  and  silver  ore,  186,481/.  ;  rubber, 
17,370/.  ;  tobacco,  78,000/.  ;  hides,  101,209/.  About  60  per  cent,  of  the 
total  imports  enter  by  Barranouilla  ;  20  per  cent  by  Carthagena. 

Far  more  important  than  tne  direct  commerce  is  the  transit  trade,  passing 
through  the  two  ports  of  Panama  and  of  Colon,  which,  united  by  railwav, 
connect  the  Atlsmtic  with  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  year  1896-97  the 
freight  carried  from  Colon  to  Panama  was :  from  Europe  77,553  tons,  from 
New  York  53,564  ;  from  Panama  to  Colon :  for  Europe  69,687  tons,  for  New 
York  40, 290  tons.   The  local  traffic  in  both  directions  amounted  to  34,013  tons. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  Colombia,  and  of  the  exports  of  British  home  produce  to 
Colombia,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in  each  of  the  last  five 
years : — 


—                                   1893 

1894 

1895              1896 

1897 

Imports  into  United  Kingdom       629,736 
Exports  of  British  Prodnoe    .       957,608 

569,412 
976,686 

484,898         569,282 
1,227,244      1,844,841 

566.560 
1,191,088 

Of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Colombia,  the  most  important 
articles  in  1897  were  silver  ore,  of  the  value  of  101,831Z.  ;  coffee,  of  the  value 
of  324,4182.  ;  caoutchouc,  26,163Z.  At  the  head  of  the  articles  of  British 
home  produce  exported  to  Colombia  in  1897  were  manufactured  cotton  goods, 
of  the  value  of  722,070/.  The  other  principal  articles  exported  from  Great 
Britain  to  Colombia  in  1897  were  linen  manvuactures,  of  the  value  of  50,783f. ; 
woollens,  of  the  value  of  111,059/.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the 
value  of  46,512/.  ;  apparel  and  haberdashery,  19,159/. 


Shipping  and  Conimunieations. 

In  1896  the  merchant  shipping  of  Colombia  consisted  of  1  steamer  of 
457  tons  and  7  sailing  vessels  of  1,770  tons.  Vessels  entered  (1770)  1,678  of 
1,136,354  tons.  In  1895  there  entered  at  Barranquilla  261  vessels  of  392,578 
tons  (140  of  209,708  tons  British),  and  cleared  aSid^jTvlJIlj^^ttons  (188  of 
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»164  tons  British).  At  Panama,  Colon,  Santa  Maria,  and  Cartagena  iu 
7  there  entered  928  vessels  of  1,213,110  tons,  and  cleared  919  of  1,210,629 

The  total  length  of  railways  open  in  Colombia  in  1897  was  400  miles. 
)Te  are  besides  abont  270  mues  unfinished,  and  contracts  have  been  made 
the  construction  of  85  miles  more.  The  roads  of  Colombia  are  simple 
le  tracks,  but  the  Goremment  is  employing  soldiers  to  improve  the  main 
Is.  Thirty-three  regular  steamers  visit  Colomldan  ports  every  month ; 
these  15  are  English,  9  American,  4  German,  8  French,  1  Spanish,  and 
talian. 

In  1898  the  Post  Office  of  Colombia  carried  802,410  inland  letters  and 
t-eards,  615,844  samples,  printed  matter,  kc,  70,088  registered  letters  and 
kets,  and  despatched  842,440  letters  and  206,171  printed  papers,  packets, 
,  abroad. 

There  were  6,885  miles  of  telegraph  in  1894,  with  819  stations ;  between 
le  1,  1892,  and  March  81,  1894,  317,507  telegrams  and  2,509  cablegrams 
"e  sent  out,  while  372,680  telegrams  and  8,322  cablegrams  were  received. 
Under  the  superintendence  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  a  company  was  formed  iu 
>1  for  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal,  46  miles  in  length,  across  the 
tunus  of  Panama,  mainly  following  the  line  of  the  railway.  The  capital 
nved  up  to  June  30,  1886,  amounted  to  772,545,412  francs ;  and  it  was 
»ected  that  before  the  undertaking  W8s  completed  this  would  have  to  be 
rly  doubled.  It  was  attempted  to  raise  a  loan  of  600  million  francs  in 
^mber  1888,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  the  sum  was  taken  up.  It  was 
^t  to  form  a  new  company,  but  without  success,  so  that  the  company 
I  compelled  to  go  into  liquidation  and  suspend  payment  and  all  operations 
the  canal  (from  Mi^ch  15,  1889).  In  March  1898  a  further  extension 
I  granted  for  the  organisation  of  a  new  company  to  take  over  the  business  ; 
L894  a  new  company  was  formed,  and  work  on  the  canal  was  provisionally 
imed.  Since  then  about  3,000  labourers,  on  an  average,  have  been  em- 
jred,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  work  may  be  completed  in  about  ten 
rs.  On  June  30,  1897,  the  company  had  raised,  in  all,  48,420,184  francs, 
rhich  25,834,662  francs  ihad  been  expended,  and  18,976,987  francs  in- 
ked or  deposited  as  guarantee,  the  cash  m  hand  being  4,108,534  francs. 


Money  and  Credit. 

In  1894  a  law  was  passed  providing  for  the  redemption  of  the  paper 
•eucy,  the  free  coinage  of  gold,  and  the  coinage  of  small  silver  pieces  for 
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or  5  fr.  ;  fineness  *885.  At  Panama  and  Colon,  where  paper  has  rn 
heen  introduced,  the  sol  or  Peruvian  dollar  is  the  legal  tender. 

Coined  money : — 

Nickel. — 2i-cent,  5-cent,  common  in  eveiy-day  use. 

Silver. — The  peao,  10-,  20-,  50-,  and  80-cent  pieces,  i-real,  1  real,  S 
not  coined  at  present. 

All  the  foreign  coins  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  any  that  arri^ 
bought  up  at  the  ports  at  a  high  premium. 

The  metric  system  was  introduced  into  the  Republic  in  1857.  In  cu 
house  business  the  kilogramme,  equal  to  2,204  avoirdupois  pounds,  i 
standard.  In  ordinary  commerce  the  arroba,  of  25  Colomoian  pounds,  ( 
kilos ;  the  quintal,  of  100  Colombian  pounds,  or  50  kilos ;  ana  the  cai] 
250  Colombian  pounds,  or  125  kilos,  are  generally  used.  The  Coloz 
libra  is  equal  to  1  '102  pound  avoirdupois.  The  Colombian  vara,  or  80 
is  the  measure  of  lengtn  used  for  retailing  purposes,  but  in  liquid  mc 
the  French  litre  is  the  legal  standard. 

Piplomatic  and  Commercial  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Colombia  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — J.  M.  Hurtado. 
Secretary  of  Legation. — M.  de^Santa  Maria. 
Consul'OeneraX, — Gonzalo  Ramon  Ruiz. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Colombia. 

Minister  a'nd  Consul-Oerieral. — Geoige  EarlaWelby.  Appointed  No 
ber,  28,  1898. 

CovmU  at  Panama. — Claude  C.  Mallet. 

Vice-Consuls  at  Bogota,  Honda,  Medellin,  Barranquilla,  Carth^ 
Colon,  and  Santa  Martha. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  oonoerning  Colon 
1.  Official  Publications. 

Colombia  BoIIetin  No.  88  of  the  Bureau  of  tlie  American  Bepoblici.  8.  WaaU 
1893.  Special  bulletins  of  October  and  November  1898  contain  reports  on  coffee  ax 
in  Colombia. 

Circulaire  dn  Ministre  dee  Affaires  Etrangires  sur  lee  mines  d'or  et  d'argent  de  la  ] 
liqne  de  Colombie.    Bogoti,  1889. 

Descripcion  hist^rica,  geogripliica  y  politica  de  la  Reptiblica  de  Colombia.  Bogota 

Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  (August  7, 1886).    Bogota. 
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BtUnn4  (C.  P-X  Noavelle-Orenade,  aperqa  g^n^nl  snr  la  Colombie.    Geneve,  1887. 
iraU(Co)  F.),  ColombU;  ito  PrMentStatein  respect  of  Climftta,  Boll,  Ac.  8  FhilndelphU, 

Hatmwfk  (F.),  Four  Tears  among  Hpanish  Americans.   12.    New  York,  1807. 

HoWm^  Twenty  Months  In  the  Andes.    New  York. 

Ifoe^iMra  (General),  Compendio  de  seografla,  general,  politica,  fisioa  y  special  de  Iom 
Estados  Unidos  de  Colombia.    8.    London,  1866. 

Nniug  (R)  and  Jahaif  (H.X  La  lUpnbliqne  de  Colombie,  Geographie,  Histoire, 
Organisation,  ke.    Brassels,  1898. 

Pereira  (R.  8.),  Les  Etats-Unis  de  Colombie.    Paris,  1888. 

P«r«s  (Felipe),  Oeograffa  general,  ftsica  y  politica  de  los  Sstados  Unidos  de  Colombis. 
Bogota,  1888. 

BtcUu  (Armand),  Panama  et  Darien.    Paris,  1881. 

Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders,  Appendix.  London, 
181^. 

Rettrepo  Tiindo  (B.X  Estndios  sobre  los  Aborigenes  de  Colombia.    Bogoti,  1892. 

BodirivnmiiS.  C),  The  Panama  Canal.    London,  1885. 

BothU$b«rger  (B.X  Eldorado :  Reise^nnd-Koltarbllde  aus  dem  Sndamerican.  Colomblen. 
1897. 

Sisioflw  (F.  A  A),  Goi^ira  Peninsnla.  Proceedings  of  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Decem- 
ber 1885. 

Simona  (F.  A  A.),  Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta.  Proceedings  of  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  1881. 

VtUteo  (T.),  Geografia  de  Colombia.  BogotA  Also  Colombia.  [Translation  fh>m 
Recns'  Nonvelle  Geographie  Unlveraelle,  with  copious  notes  superadded].    BoeotiL,  1898. 

WMU  (R.  B.),  Noteson  the  Central  Prorlnoes  of  Colombia.  Proceedings  of  Royal  Gee 
graphical  Society  for  1883.    London,  1883. 
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CONQO   INDEPENDENT  STATE. 

Constitntioii  and  GtoYemment 

The  Congo  Independent  State  has  succeeded  to  the  Congo  Internatif 
Association,  founded  in  1883  by  Leopold  II. »  King  of  the  Belgians.  1 
Association,  having  obtained  the  recognition  of  its  sovereignty  by  treatie 
1884  and  1885,  with  most  of  the  European  nations  and  the  United  State 
America,  adhered,  February  26,  1885,  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Con^rec 
Berlin.  These  resolutions,  collected  in  a  "General  Act,"  establish ireo 
of  trade  in  the  basin  of  the  Congo,  and  declare  absolutely  free  the  naviga 
of  the  Congo,  its  tributaries,  and  the  lakes  and  canals  connected  with  it ;  1 
lay  down  rules  for  the  protection  of  the  natives  and  the  suppression  ol 
slave  trade,  and  impose  on  the  powers  which  signed  the  Act  the  obligatio 
accept  the  mediation  of  one  or  more  friendly  governments  should  any  ser 
dispute  occur  concerning  the  territories  of  the  conventional  basin  of  the  Coi 
An  International  Conference  at  Brussels  in  1890  authorised  the  Grovemn 
of  the  Independent  State  to  levy  certain  duties  on  imports. 

The  State  was  jplaced  under  the  sovereignty  of  Leopold  IL,King  of 
Belgians,  on  the  basis  of  personal  union  with  Belgium,  but  it  has  decl 
itself  perpetually  neutral  m  accordance  with  the  provision  of  Chapter  111 
the  General  Act  of  Berlin.  Bj  a  will  dated  August  2,  1889,  the  King 
bequeathed  to  Belgium  all  his  sovereign  rights  in  the  State.  On  July 
1890,  the  territories  of  the  State  were  declared  inalienable,  and  a  Conven 
of  July  3,  1890,  between  Bel^um  and  the  Independent  State,  reservec 
the  former  the  right  of  annexmg  the  latter  after  a  period  of  ten  years. 

The  Central  Government  at  Brussels  consists  of  the  Kinff  of  the  Belgi 
and,  under  his  orders,  a  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  chief  of  the  departm 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance,  and  the  Interior.  A  Oovemor-General  pe 
sents  the  King  at  Boma  and  administers  the  territories  of  the  State  in  ace 
ance  with  the  King's  orders. 

The  precise  boundaries  of  the  Independent  State  were  defined  by 
neutrality  dedarations  of  August,  1885,  and  December,  1894,  after  trei 
with  Germany,  November  8,  1884  ;  Great  Britain,  December  16,  1884  ; 
Netherlands,  December  27,  1884  ;  France,  February  5,  1885 ;  Porta 
February  14,  1885,  and  May,  1891  ;  and  by  treaties  concluded  with  G 
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Jangala,  Equator,  Ul)angi,  AVelle,  Stanley  Falls,  Amwimi,  Lualaba.     At 
ead  of  each  district  there  is  a  commissioner. 


Area  and  Population. 

he  area  of  the  Independent  State  is  estimated  at  900,000  square  miles, 
a  poptdation  of  80,000,000  of  Bantu  origin.  The  European  population 
sinuaiT,  1898,  numbered  1,678.  Of  these,  1,060  were  Belgian,  87 
Ish,  102  Portuguese,  91  Swedish  and  Norwegian,  26  French,  57  American, 
talian,  84  Danish,  60  Dutch,  17  German,  6  Spanish,  8  Austrian,  and  11 

L 

he  natire  languages  comprise  many  dialects,  every  tribe  having  its  own. 
ahili  is  the  language  spoken  by  the  natives  who  have  been  under  Arab 
inoe,  and  this  is  uwd  bv  the  missionaries.  The  religion  of  the  natives 
sts  of  a  gross  fetichism,  but  mission  work  is  actively  carried  on.  There 
7  mission  stations,  with  228  missionaries,  of  whom  115  are  Catholic  and 
^testant  In  education  they  co-operate  with  the  Government,  which 
:>rmed  8  agricultural  colonies  where  children  are  collected  and  taught. 


r  ' 


Finance,  Defence. 

he  revenue  for  1898  was  estimated  at  14,765,050  francs ;  expenditure, 
1,975  francs  (2,524,920  francs  being  exceptional) ;  for  1899,  revenue, 
16,500  fhincs;  expenditure,  19,672,965  francs.  The  reveriVie  is  derived 
[j  from  customs,  postage,  state  forests,  transport,  from  a  subsidy  of  one 
>n  francs  annually  granted  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  from  an  advance 
oney  by  the  Belnan  Government,  Julv  8,  1890,  for  a  term  of  ten  years 
5  rate  of  two  million  francs  a  year.  The  laraest  items  of  expenditure  for 
were :  administration,  5,285,405  francs  ;  public  force,  7,623,946  francs  ; 
le,  1,481,624  francs ;  public  works,  1,261,270  fruncs  ;  working  of  public 
in,  4,020,720  francs. 

here  is  an  armed  force  of  native  Africans,  divided  into  23  com^nies, 
landed  by  284  European  officers  and  178  sergeants.  The  effective 
B^  for  1898  is  fixed  at  15,580  men,  the  contingent  to  be  recruited 
D  the  State  bdng  8,000.     There  are  6  camps  of  instruction. 
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Production,  Commerce,  Shipping. 

le  lands  within  the  State  are  divided  for  the  purposes  of  occupation,  into 
classes :  those  which  are  occupied  by  natives,  and  on  which  they  have 
^t  of  occupation ;  registered  lands,  constituting  private  estates  of  non- 
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Imports 


I 


i 


Years 


Special 

General 

Special 

Genera] 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

1893       , 

9,176,103 

10,148,418 

6,206,185 

7,614,7 

1894       ! 

11,194,728 

11,854,022 

8,761,622 

11,081,7 

1895 

10,685,848 

11,836,034 

10,948,019 

12,186,€ 

1896 

15,227,776 

16,040,871 

12,889,600 

15,091,1 

1897    ; 

22,181,462    j 

23,427,198 

15,146,976 

17,467,C 

Exports 


In  the  special  trade  of  1897  the  chief  imports  and  exports  were  : — 


Imports 


Arms  and  ammunition 

Machinery 

Metals    . 

Drinks  . 

Food  substances 

Tissues  and  clothing 


Value 

Exports 

Francs 

1,764,600 

Rubber 

3,582,400 

Ivory . 

8,218,700 

Palm-nuts  . 

1,828,700 

Palm-oil 

8,680,000 

5,898,700 

Valne 


Francs 

8,sn,( 

4,916,4 

1,098,J 

660,S 


Of  the  speoial  imports  the  value  of  16,272,000  francs  came  from  Bel| 
2,598,250  francs  from  Great  Britain;  1,174,860  francs  from  Gem 
911,013  francs  from  Holland.  Of  the  general  exports  the  yali 
12,882,900  francs  went  to  Belgium  ;  2,848,100  francs  to  Holland  ;  1,15 
francs  to  neighbouring  Portuguese  possessions. 

At  the  ports  of  Boma  and  Banana  in  1897  of  sea-going  vessels  there  ei 
201  of  842,809  tons,  and  cleared  206  of  848,657  tons.  Of  the  tonnage  ei 
120,869  was  Belgian,  128,483  British,  and  67,618  German ;  of  the  ta 
cleared,  120,369  was  Belgian,  128,266  British,  and  71,231  Germany.  1 
coasting  trade  there  entered  434  vessels  of  16,877  tons,  and  cleared  i 
17, 194  tons.  There  is  regular  steam  communication  (monthly)  with  Ant 
and  frequent  steam  communication  with  Liverpool,  Hamburg,  Bottei 
and  Lisbon. 

Internal  Commnnioations. 

The  Congo  is  navigable  for  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth  to  M 
and  on  this  section  6  steamers  belonging  to  the  State  ply.  Above 
for  over  200  miles,  are  numerous  rapids,  which  render  the  river  unnav 
as  far  as  Stanley  Pool  (Leopold ville).  Above  the  Pool  theie  are  about 
miles  of  navigable  water,  as  far  as  Stanley  Falls,  while  several  of  the 
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OHsul'Qeneral  in  London  for  the  Congo  Independent  SkUe,—3.  Houdret. 

rilish  GtnmU—B^ger  Casement  (at  Loanda). 

'rUigh  Fice-Conaul  ai  Boma.—A,  J.  Underwood  (acting). 

Books  of  Beferenoe  oonceming  the  Congo  State. 


Belgians  in  the  name  of  the 

in  respecting  West  African 

BruzeUes,  1897. 
London.  1886. 


,    London,  1894. 

lie.    8.    London,  1804. 
BniBsels,  1891. 

1.    Brnxelles,  1894. 

ant  dn    Congo.     Brnxelles, 

Brussels,  1895. 

i^ondon,  1893. 


ndon,  1895 

4.    An  Congo,  comment  les 

iftique.    Brussels,  1898. 


*aris,  1888. 

ate.     2  vols.    London,  1885. 

ndon,  1878. 


da  Congo. 
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COSTA  RICA. 

\REPtBUCA   VE   Ck)STA   KlCA.) 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  an  independent  State  aince  the  year  182i,  an 
forming  part  from  1824  to  1829  of  the  Confederation  of  Central  America,  i 
governed  under  a  Constitution  first  promulgated  in  1870,  but  modified  vei* 
frequently  since  that  date.  Practically  there  was  no  constitution,  but  onlj 
dictatorships,  between  1870  and  1882.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in 
Chamber  of  Representatives — one  representative  to  eveiy  8,000  inbabttanl 
— chosen  in  electoral  assemblies,  the  members  of  which  are  returned  by  tn 
suffrage  of  all  who  are  able  to  support  themselves.  There  were  537  olecb^ 
in  1889,  and  26  deputies  (82  in  1895).  The  members  of  the  Chamber  a] 
elected  for  the  term  of  four  years,  one-half  retiring  everjL  two  years.  Tl 
executive  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  a  president,  elected,  in  the  san 
manner  as  the  Congress,  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

President  of  the  Republic. — Rafael  VglesiaSf  re-elected  November  1897. 

The  administration  normally  is  carried  on,  under  the  President,  by  f& 
ministers — viz.  of  the  Interior ;  of  Foreign  Affaii's,  Education,  Justice,  at 
Worship  ;  of  Finance  and  Commerce  ;  and  of  War  and  Marine. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  estimated  at  23,000  English  square  mili 
divided  into  five  provinces,  San  Jos^,  Alajuela,  Heredia,  C^rtago,  and  Quad 
caste  ;  and  two  comarcas,  Puntarenas,  part  of  the  Pacific  coast-line,  a^ 
Limon,  the  whole  of  the  Caribbean  coast.  The  boundary  with  Colombia 
in  dispute  ;  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  has  accepted  the  office 
arbitrator.     The  boundary  with  Nicaragua  is  also  in  dispute,  and  in  Jul 

1896,  a  commission  was  appointed,  with  an  arbitrator,  nominated  by  t 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  decide  points  of  difference.  Aocotding  I 
the  census  of  February  18,  1892,  the  population  was  243,205  (122,480  xaal 
and  120,725  females),  besides  19,456  (estimated)  unenumerated,  and  abo 
3,500  aborigines.  There  were  6,289  foreigners,  of  whom  831  were  fnsa  Spaii 
622  from  Italy ;  342  from  Germany  ;  246  from  England ;  204  from  tl 
United  States ;  and  634  were  British  subjects  from  the  West  Indi< 
The  enumerated  population  gives  on  an  average  10*5  inhabitants  to  theaqui 
mile.     In  March,  1897,  the  population  was  put  at  294,940.     There  were  I 

1897,  1,763  marriages,  13,012  births,  and  9,925  deaths.     The  average  inuj 

f-ation  since  1894  is  stated  to  be  about  1,000  annually.  The  popiuatioB 
uropean  descent,  many  of  them  pure  Spanish  blood,  dwell  mostly  around  1 
capital,  the  city  of  San  Josd  (25,000),  and  in  the  towns  of  Alsguela,  Cirta| 
Heredia  (6,047),  Guanacaste,  Puntarenas,  and  Limon  (iOOO).  The  flQTi 
inent  encourages  immigration  by  the  sale  of  land  on  easy  terms.  £i  1 
many  concessions  were  made  for  colonising  and  agricultural  purposes. 

For  the  purpose  of  public  health  the  counSy  has  been  divided  into 
districts,  superintended  by  medical  men  paid  by  the  national  Treasury. 

Beligion  and  Instruction. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  religion  of  the  State,  but  there  is  entire  religi< 
liberty  under  the  Constitution.  In  1892  there  were  in  the  HepabHc  2, 
Protestants,  35  Jews,  and  224  Buddhists,  kc  Education  is  compulsory  i 
free.  In  1897  there  were  327  primary  schools,  with  21,913  pupils  in 
tendance,  besides  five  establishments  for  hieher  education.  In  1896,  S54, 
iiesos  were  devoted  to  education.  Public  instni^Jl^nviji^lllLits  branch* 
igidly  enforced.  ^  '     o 
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Justice. 

Lstice  is  administered  by  the  Sapremc  Ctmrt  of  Justice,  two  Appeal  Courts, 
be  Court  of  Cassation.  There  are  also  subordinate  courts  in  tne  separate 
aces,  and  local  justices  throug^ottt  the  Republic.  Capital  punishment 
>t  be  inflicted. 

Finance. 

9  revenue  and  expenditure  for  five  years  have  been : — 


- 

1808-94 

18iM.»6 

1805-96 

1896-97 

1897-98 

venue     . 
-penditure 

Pesos 
4,800,000 
4,741,840 

Pesos 
6,123,872 
6,121,498 

Pesos 
6,528,975 
6,187,927- 

Pesos 
7,485,611 
6,697,32? 

•Pesos 
8,424,104 
«,  818, 454 

be  revenue  is  chiefly  derived  from  customs,  2,766,248  pesos,  and  excise, 
,174  pesos,  in  1896-97  ;  while  the  expenditure  is  chiefly  for  the  various 
tments  of  Government,  3,501,354  pesos,  and  debt,  1,072,690  pesos  in 
-97. 

tie  foreign  debt  of  the  Republic  outstanding  iu  1887  was  2,691,300^.,  and 
rrears  of  interest  amounted  to  2,119,512/.  In  1888  an  arrangement  was 
with  the  creditors,  but  in  1895  the  Government  again  went  into  default, 
in  March,  1897  a  new  arrangement  was  agreed  to.  The  interest  on 
OOZ.  of  the  capital  is  reduced  to  3  per  cent,  and  that  on  1,475,000/.  to 
r  cent.  Amortization  at  the  i-ate  of  10,000/.  annually  will  begin  in 
Th6  unpaid  interest  coupons,  January,  1896,  to  Apnl,  1897,  will  be 
lied  on  the  payment  by  Costa  Rica  at  once  of  31,562/.,  and  of  100,000/. 
inual  instalments  of  5,000/.  The  total  foreign  debt  in  1898  stood  at 
,000.  The  internal  debt  on  March  31, 1897,  amounted  to  1,116,784  pesos, 
being  grapidly  redeemed. 

Defence. 

>sta  Rica  has  an  army  of  600  men  and  12,000  militia,  but  on  a  war 
tg  can  command  34,000  militia,  as  every  male  between  18  and  50  may 
[uired  to  serve.    The  Republic  has  also  one  torpedo  boat,  and  a  gunboat. 

Industry  and  Commerce. 

Lmost  anything  can  be  grown  in  Costa  Rica,  but  the  principal  agricultural 
cts  are  coflee  and  bananas.  Maize,  rice,  and  potatoes  are  commonly 
ated,   and    cocoa  culture  is   extending.      Several  districts  are  richly 
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The  most  important  export  is  ooffeei  the  quantity  exported  in  the  y 
1896  being  11,089,628  kilogTanunes,  valued  at  4,818,286  pesos  gold.  Ot 
exports  were  bananas,  670,072  pesos ;  hides  and  skins,  cedar,  and  Tari* 
woods.  The  coffee  exports  are  to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
continent  of  Europe 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingd* 
with  Costa  Bica  has  been : — 


-                          ;       1898 

1894 

1895      j      189«       j      1897 

Imports  into  U.K  from  Costa 

Bjroorts'of  produce  of  U.K.*  to 
CostoRica 

& 
498,181 
167,424 

855,115 
157,0S9 

£ 
889,088 
175.188 

£         ,         £ 
817,514         S88.su 
217,178     ]    197,691 

The  chief  article  imported  from  Costa  Rica  in  1897  was  oofiee,  ra 
328,774Z.  The  chief  domestic  exports  to  Costa  Rica  in  1897  were  cotto 
▼alue  67,544Z.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  un wrought,  26,624Z.  ;  woollens  s 
worsteds^  18,2432. 

Shipping  and  Commnnioationt. 

In  1898  Costa  Rica  had  8  merchant  steamers  of  600  tons  and  2  sail] 
vessel  of  661  tons. 

In  1896  there  entered  the  ports  of  Limon  and  Puntarenas  476  Fes^ 
of  471,126  tons  (178  of  206,937  tons  British  ;  46  of  67,041  tons  Germti 
77  of  96,926  tons  United  States)  ;  and  cleared  476  of  478,929  tons  (17S 
206,336  tons  British  ;  47  of  68,976  tons  German  ;  76  of  96,476  tons  Uni 
States). 

The  railway  system  of  Costa  Rica  extends  from  Limon,  on  the  Atlantic  cot 
inland  to  Alajuela,  117  miles.  From  Puntarenas,  on  the  Pacific,  a  line 
tends  to  Espuza,  14  miles.  This  line  is  being  continued  to  Al^nda,  i 
when  it  is  completed  there  will  be  railway  communication  between  the  c 
and  west  coasts.    Other  railways  are  projected. 

In  1897  there  were  83  post  offi^  Letters,  &c.,  despatched  (189< 
internal,  1,164,807;  external,  822,190. 

There  are  (1897)  telegraph  lines  of  a  total  length  of  917  Rnglidi  mil 
with  43  telegraph  offices.    The  number  of  messages  in  1897  was  382,116. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

There  are  two  banks  in  Costa  Rica,  the  Anj^o-OMta  Rican  Bank,  and  ^ 
Bank  of  Costa  Rica,  with  a  capital  of  1,200,000  pesos,  and  2,000,000  pe 
respectively.  The  paper  in  circulation  in  1896  amounted  to  3,800,000  pes 
the  specie  reserve  being  1,260,000  pesos. 

Tne  silver  in  circuktion  amounts  to  about  360,000  pesos. 

The  Peso  or  Dolla/r,  of  100  Centawu :  par  value.  As.  Hbe  paper  peso 
worth  about  1«.  lOd  On  October  26,  1896,  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  ad< 
tion  of  a  gold  standard,  at  the  ratio  of  1  to  26|,  the  monetaiy  unit  wffl 
the  gold  eoloK,  weighing  '778  grammes,  *900  fine.  The  present  silver  oo 
ap;e  will  continue  in  ciroulation  ;  the  new  silver  coinage  will  oonsist  of  fr 
tions  of  the  colon,  viz.,  60,  26,  10,  and  6-cent  pieoes  '750  fine  silver  will  beU 
tender  up  to  10  colons,  and  copper  up  to  1  oolon.  Foreign  gold  will  be  ka 
but  not  foreign  silver.  This  project  nad  not  in  1898  been  carried  out ;  sfi^ 
are  being  taken  towards  its  oompletion. 
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rhe  metric  system  is  now  in  use ;  the  following  are  the  old  weights  and 

soles: — 

The  Libra  =  l  -014  lb.  avoirdupois. 

„     QuifUal    ....         =101-40  lbs.      „ 
„    Arroba     ....         =26 '86  „ 

„    Panega     ....         =1|  imperial  busheL 

rhe  old  weights  and  measures  of  Spain  are  in  general  use,  but  the  intro- 

don  of  the  French  metric  system  is  legally  established. 

Diplomatic  and  Comnlar  Eepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Costa  Rica  in  Great  Britain. 
Envoy  and  Minister. — M.  Peralta  (residing  in  Paris). 
Conml'Oeneral — Johri  A.  Le  Lacheur. 

There  are  Consular  Representatives  at  Birmingham,  Cardiff,  Falmouth, 
raltar,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Kingston  (Jamaica),  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Kot- 
;ham,  Southampton,  Swansea. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Costa  Rica. 

MinisUr  and  CanstU-Chneral, — G.  F.  B.  Jenner,  resident  at  Guatemala. 

Consul, — Percy  G.  Harrison. 

There  are  yice-Consuls  at  Port  Limon  and  Puntarenas. 

tistieal  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Costa  Bica. 

1.  Official  Publications. 
nuario  estsdistioo  de  la  Rejptiblica  de  Costa  Rica.    San  Jos^ 
alvo  (J.  B.).  Be^bUcs  de  Costa  Rica.    Apuntamientot  geogrifloos,  ettadisticoa  e  hist<^ 


;opabUca  de  Cooia  Rica.    18  Febrero,  1892. 


San  JoM,  1887.    Cenao  Qeneral  de  la  1 
Joa«,  1898. 
osta  Rioa— Bulletin  No.  81  of  the  Bnrean  of  the  American  Repnblica.    8.  Washington , 

totadistica  del  oomerdo  exterior  de  la  Repi!kbliea  de  Costa  Rica.    San  Jos& 

[eacria  de  la  leeretarla  de  gobeniaoidn,  polioia  y  fomento.    San  Jos^ 

[emoria  de  la  seoretaria  de  gnerra  y  marina.    San  Jos^. 

lemoria  de  la  seoretaria  de  Jtaoienda  v  c(»nereio.    5.    San  JotL 

UlaTieendo  (Enriqnei  Director  of  Statistical  Bnreao.    RepAblica  de  Costa  Rica.    Aflo 

»«.    San  Jos6. 1888. 

oreign  Offloe  Reports,  Annnal  Series.    London. 

.nniul  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 

ish  Possessions.    Imp.  4.    London. 

2.  Non-Offioial  Publications. 
lormmlM, JT.  Montero),  Elementos  de  Historia  de  Costa  Rica.    8.    Sao  Jos^.    1893. 
'at€$  (H.  W.),  Central  and  South  America. .  New  edition.    London,  1882. 
\4Uif  (Fttiz),  A  travers  TAmMqne  centrale.    S  vols.  &    Paris,  1872. 
(loOeyCPaal),  CosU  Rica  and  her  Future.    Washington,  1889. 

t&tU  (Frederick),  Ride  across  a  Continent :  a  Personal  Narrative  of  Wanderings  through 
lagna  and  Costa  Rica.    2  vols.  8.    London,  1888. 
tuert$ (J.  If .XGeocrafla de Centro-America.    Paris,  1882. 
lilit  (J.  B.XjrheRepiiUie  of  Costa  Rica.    Chicago,  1890. 
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DENMABE. 

(KONGEBIOET   DaNMARK.) 

Eeigning  King. 
Christian  IXo  l>orn  April  8,  1818,  the  fourth  son  of  the 
Duke  Wilhelm  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucksburgj 
of  Princess  Louise  of  Hesse-Cassel.  Appointed  to  the  suocei 
of  the  crown  of  Denmark  by  the  treaty  of  London  of  Ma 
1852,  and  by  the  Danish  law  of  succession  of  July  31,  1 
Succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  King  Frederik  '^ 
November  15,  1863.  Married,  May  26,  1842,  to  Queen  Lo 
born  September  7,  1817,  died  September  29,  1898,  the  daug 
of  Landgrave  Wilhelm  of  Hesse-Cassel. 

Children  of  tlie  King, 

I.  Prince  Frederik,  heir  apparent,  born  June  3, 1843  ;  toa] 
July  28,  1869,  to  Princess  Lotoiaa,  daughter  of  Eling  Carl 
of  Sweden  and  Norway.     Offspring  of  the  union  are  : — 1.  Pi 
Christian,  bom  September  26,  1870;  married  April  26,  1891 
Princess  Alexandra   of    Mecklenburg.      2.    Prince  Karl, 
August   3,  1872  ;  married  July  22,  1896,   to  Princess   !& 
Alexandra  of  Great  Britain.     3.  Princess  Lowisa,  bom  Febr 
17,  1875;   married,  May  5,  1896,  to   Prince  Priedrich  G 
Wilhelm  Bruno  of  Schaumburg-Lippe.     4.  Prince  Harald, 
October  8,  1876.     5.  Princess  Ingeborg,  bom  August  2,  U 
married  August   27,   1897,   to  Prince  Charles  of  Sweden. 
Princess   Thyra,    born    March    14,    1880.      7.  Prince    Gui 
born  March  4,  1887.     8.  Princess  Dagmar,  born  May  23,  1) 

II.  Princess  Alexandra,  born  December  1,   1844:   mar 
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ig^  born  June  10,  1887  ;  Prinoe  Axel,  born  August  12,  1888  ; 
inoe  Erich,  bom  November  8,  1890;  Prinoe  Viggo,  bom  De- 
tnber  25,  1893  j  Princees  Margrethe,  bora  September  17, 1895. 

Brothers  <md  Sister  qf  the  King. 

I.  Pimceas  Frederiea,  born  October  9,  1811 ;  married,  October  80, 1884,  to 
ike  Alexander  of  Anhalt-Bemburg ;  widow  Augiut  19,  1868. 

II.  Prince  Juliusy  bom  October  14,  1824  ;  general  in  the  Danish  anuy. 

III.  Prince  ffana,  bom  December  5,  1825  ;  general  in  the  Danish  army. 

The  crown  of  Denmark  was  elective  from  the  earliest  times.  In  1448, 
er  the  death  of  the  last  male  scion  of  the  Princely  House  of  Srend  Estridsen 
5  Danish  Diet  elected  to  the  throne  Christian  I.,  Count  of  Oldenburg,  in 
lose  &mily  the  royal  dignity  remained  for  more  than  four  centuries,  although 
>  crown  was  not  rendered  hereditary  by  right  till  the  year  1680.  The  direct 
kle  line  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg  became  extinct  with  the  sixteenth  king, 
9derik  YIL,  on  November  16,  1863.  In  view  of  the  death  of  the  king 
bhout  direct  heirs,  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  'taking  into  consideration 
kt  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  Monarchy,  as  connected 
bh  the  general  interests  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  is  of  hish  im- 
rtance  to  the  preservation  of  peace,'  signed  a  treaty  at  London  on  May  8, 
52,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Denmark  Was 
ide  over  to  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderbuig-Gliicksburg, 
d  to  the  direct  male  descendants  of  his  union  with  the  Princess  Louise  of 
isse  Caseel,  niece  of  King  Christian  Y UL  of  Denmaric.  In  accordance  with 
18  treatjr,  a  law  concerning  the  succession  to  the  Danish  crown  was  adopted 

the  Diet,  and  obtained  the  royal  sanction  July  31,  1853. 

King  Christian  IX.  has  a  civil  list  of  500,000  rigsdalers  settled  upon  him 

vote  of  the  Rigsdajr,  approved  December  17,  1868.  The  heir  apnarent  of 
)  crown  has,  in  addition,  an  allowance  of  60,000  rigsdalers,  settled  by  law 
March  2Q,  1868. 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  the  Kings  of  Denmark,  with  the  dates  of  their 
session,  from  the  time  of  election  of  Christian  I.  of  Oldenburg: — 

House  of  Oldenburg. 

A.D. 

iristian  1 1448 

IBS       .        .  .  1481 

iristian  11 1518 

©deriki 1523 

iristianllL  .  .  1533 

«darikll 1559 


A.D. 

Christian  V.  . 

.   1670 

Fwderik  IV.  . 

.  1699 

Christian  VI. 

.  1780 

FrederikV.    . 

.  1746 

Christian  VII. 

.  1766 

Fredfirik  VI.  . 

.   1808 
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July  28,  1866.  According  to  this  charter,  the  executive  p 
is  in  the  king  and  his  responsible  ministers^  and  the  rigb 
making  and  amending  laws  in  the  Rigsdi^,  or  Diet,  actin^ 
conjunction  with  the  sovereign.  The  Hng  must  be  a  memb^ 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  which  is  declared  to  be 
religion  of  the  State.  The  Rigsdag  comprises  the  lAndsti 
and  the  Folkething,  the  former  being  a  Senate  or  Upper  H< 
and  the  latter  a  House  of  Commons.  The  Landsthing  consis 
66  members.  Of  these,  12  are  nominated  for  life  by  the  Cn 
from  among  actual  or  former  representatives  of  the  Kingdom, 
the  rest  are  elected  indirectly  by  the  people  for  the  terms  of  c 
years.  The  choice  of  the  latter  54  members  of  the  Upper  H 
is  given  to  electoral  bodies  composed  partly  of  the  largest 
payers  in  the  country  districts,  partly  of  deputies  of  the  lai 
taxpayers  in  the  cities,  and  partly  of  deputies  from  the  toti 
of  citizens  possessing  the  franchise.  Eligible  to  the  Landstl 
is  every  citizen  who  has  passed  his  twenty-fifth  year  and 
resident  of  the  district.  The  Folkething,  or  Lower  Hoos 
Parliament,  consists  of  114  members,  returned  in  direct  elect 
by  universal  BuSnge,  for  the  term  of  three  years.  Acoordii 
the  ConstitutioTi  th(5re  should  be  one  member  for  every  16 
inhabitants.  The  franchise  belongs  to  every  male  citizen 
has  reached  his  thirtieth  year,  who  is  not  in  the  actual  receij 
public  charity,  or  who,  if  he  has  at  any  former  time  been  ix 
ceipt  of  it,  has  repaid  the  sums  so  received,  who  is  not  in  pri 
service  without  having  his  own  household,  and  who  has  res 
at  least  one  year  in  the  electoral  circle  on  the  lists  of  whicl 
name  is  inscribed.  Eligible  for  the  Folkething  are  all  mei 
good  reputation  past  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Both  the  mem 
of  the  Landsthing  and  of  the  Folkething  receive  payment 
their  services  at  the  rate  of  3  rixdalers  (6s.  8d.)  per  day  during 
actual  session,  and  are  reimbursed  for  travelling  expenses  to 
from  the  capital. 

The  Rigsdag  must  meet  every  year  on  the  first  Monday  in  October, 
the  Folketmng  all  money  bills  must  in  the  first  instance  be  submitted  b; 
Government    The  Landsthinff,  besides  its  leffislative  ftinctioDs.  has  the 
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.  Ministry  of  Justice  and  for  Iceland. —N.  R.  Bump,  June  13, 1896. 

.  Ministiy  <^  Foreign  Affaire. — N.  F.  Bavn  {ad  irUerim). 

.  Ministry  of  War. -—Colonel  C.  F.  Tween,  May  26,  1897. 

i.  Ministry  of  Marine.— Vice  Admiral  N.  F.  Jiavn,  January  4,  1879. 

.  Ministry  of   Public  Instruction    and    Ecclesiastical   Affairs. — Bishop 

r.  Sthyr,  May  26,  1897. 

-    Ministry  of  Ajfriculture.— Alfred  iToflrs,  May  25,  1897. 

lie  ministers  are  individually  and  collectively  responsible  for  their  acts, 

if  impeached,  and  found  guilty,  cannot  be  pardoned  without  the  consent 

le  Folkethin^. 

)enmark  is  divided  into  18  counties  (Amter),  each  of  which  is  administered 

Governor  (Amtmand),  and  the  counties  into  Hundreds  (Herreder),  each 

a  portion  of  the  Peace  (Herredsfoged  or  Birkedommer).  In  the  towns 
>  is  a  Mavor,  appointed  by  the  government,  with  or  without  aldermen. 
Hundreds  are  oivided  into  parishes  of  which  there  are,  in  all,  about  1,070. 
inhagen  forms  a  district  by  itself,  and  has  its  own  form  of  administration. 
lie  chief  of  the  dependencies  of  the  Grown  of  Denmark,  Iceland, 
its  own  constitution  and  administration,  under  a  charter  which 
I  into  force  August  1,  1874.  By  the  terms  of  this  charter,  the 
lative  power  is  vested  in  the  Althing,  consisting  of  36  members,  30  elected 
>pular  suffrage,  and  6  nominated  by  the  king.  A  minister  for  Iceland, 
nated  by  the  king,  is  at  the  head  of  the  administration  ;  while  the  highest 
authority  is  vested  in  the  governor,  who  resides  at  Reilgavik.  Besides  him 

are  two  Amtmands  for  the  western  and  the  northern  districts  of  Iceland. 

Area  and  Population 

rhe  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  Den- 
ky  according  to  the  last  decennial  census,  taken  February  1 , 


Divisions 


y  of  Copenhagen  (Kjobenhavn)\  | 
without  suburbs  .  .  .  /  , 
mds  in  the  Baltic        .  .  j 

dnsnla  of  Jutland  .  I 

roe  Islands  (17  inhabited)  .        .  ^ 

Total I 


Ar«a 
English  sq.m. 

1890 

Popnlation 
per  sq.m. 

7-7 

5,024 

9,748 

514 

812,859 

917,401 

942,120 

12,955 

40,569 

183 
96 
25 

15,289 

2,185,335 

148 
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Scandinavian ;  in  1890|  of  the  inhabiiante  of  Denmark  pro] 
96*67  per  cent,  were  bom  in  Denmark,  0*06  per  cent,  were  h 
in  the  Colonies,  0*16  per  cent,  in  Norway,  1*56  per  cent. 
Sweden,  0*96  per  cent,  in  Sleswig,  0*47  per  cent,  in  other  pa 
of  Germany,  and  0*12  per  cent,  in  other  foreign  countrieB.  1 
foreign-born  population  was  thus  3*27  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

According  to  occupation  the  population  of  Denmark  in  1890  was  classi 
thus: — 


Royal  Family 
Immaterial  production 
Bailwavs,  posts,  &c 

Agriculture 

Industry       

Commerce 

Land  transport 

Navigation 

Fishing        


16 

13,5,790 

26,644 

882,386 

.  534,428 

172,929 

16,086 

26,082 

.     32,912 

The  population  of  the  capital,  Copenhagen  (Kjbbenhavn),  in  1890, 
312,859,  or  with  suburbs,  875,251 ;  Aarhus,  38,808;   Odense,  30,277  ;  2 
hoTg,  19,503 ;  Horsens,  17,290  ;  Banders,  16,617. 

The  follo¥dng  table  ffives  the  total  number  of  births,  deaths,  and  mairiaj 
with  the  surplus  of  hbSba  over  deaths,  in  five  years : — 


Day  labourers  and  no  fixed 

occupation 
Pensioners    ... 
Capitalists    ... 
Blind,  deaf,  kc 
Public  paupers 
In  prisons    ... 


Total, 


2*172, 


Years 

Total  Births 

Still  Births 

Harrisg«8 

Denths 

8orplii8< 

BirlihsoT 

Deaths 

1893 

70,280 

1,750 

15,789 

42,295 

26,235 

1894 

69,977 

1,677 

15,687 

89,508 

«8.m 

1895 

68,871 

1,725 

16,147 

38,573 

30,29$ 

1896 

70,271 

1,721 

16,823 

36,090 

34,181 

1897 

69,522 

1,800 

17,488 

38,712 

30,810 

Of  the  births  10  per  cent,  were  illegitimate. 

Emigrants,  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  9,150  in  1893 ;  4,105  in  18^ 
3,607  in  1895  ;  2,876  in  1896  ;  2,260  in  1897. 

Religion. 

The  established  religion  ot  Denmark  is  the  Lutheran,  which  i^-as  Jul 
duced  as  early  as  1536,  the  Church  revenue  beinff  at  that  time  seized  by 
Crown,  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  university  and  omer  religious  and  educatio 
establishments.  The  affairs  of  the  National  Church  are  under  the  snpei 
tendcnce  of  seven  bishops.  The  bishops  have  no  political  character.  C< 
plete  i-eligious  toleration  is  extended  to  every  sect,  and  no  civil  disabilij 
attach  to  Dissontei-s.     In  1885  tliero  were  1,363  clergymen. 

According  to  the  census  of  1890,  there  were  only  33,851  persons,  or , 
{icr  cent  of  the  population,  not  belonging  to  the  Kational  Church  Of  1 
number  10,624  belonged  to  other  Lutheran  denominations,  4,080  were  jJ 
4,556  Anabaptists,  3,647  Roman  Catholics,  2,609  Irvingites,  2,301  Hethodi 
1,252  belonged  to  the  German  or  French  Reformed  Church,  1,281  08 
Christiftn*?,  941  Mormons,  and  2,560  of  no  confession.  I 

Instruction. 

Elementary  education  has  been  widely  diflfdscd  in  Denmark  ainctfj 
begiuuiugof  this  century,  and  in  1814  it  was  made  compulsory.    The  1 


I 
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Age  is  from  7  to  14.  The  public  sohools,  maintained  bv  coiunmual  rates,  arc 
free.  Of  elementary  schools  there  are  abont  2,940  (28  m  Copenhagen,  132  in 
ether  towns,  and  2,780  in  rural  districts),  with  281,940  pupils,  or  123  per 
1,000  of  population.  For  higher  instruction  there  are :  a  veterinary  and 
agrieultural  college  at  Copenhagen  (founded  1892)  with  22  teachers;  21 
agricultural  or  horticultural  scnools ;  67  folkeh^akoler  or  popular  high 
schools;  81  Jjatin  schools  (14  Government,  17  private);  a  college  of 
pharmacy  (founded  1892)  with  7  teachers  ;  a  Royal  aoftdemy  of  arts  (founded 
1754)  with  7  teachers;  99  rtalikoler  or  technical  and  commercial  schools. 
The  folkehdj$koUr  at>e  all  private,  but  to  them  and  the  agricultural  schools 
the  state  annually  makes  a  grant  of  about  800,000  kroner.  To  72  of  the 
realskoler  grants  ate  made  amounting  in  the  year -1892-93  to  109,000  kroner, 
exclusive  of  the  cpst  of  apparatus,  inspection,  &c.  The  Universibr  of 
Copenhagen  founded  in  1479,  has  6  faculties,  to  all  of  which,  except  theology, 
women  are  admitted  on  equal  terms  with  men.  It  has  40  professors  and  about 
1,800  students. 

Jiutioe  and  Crime. 

The  lowest  courts  of  justice  in  Denmark  are  those  of  the  hundred  or  diis- 
triot  magistrates  {herredgfogdsr  and  birkedommere)  and  town  judges  {hyfogdcr). 
From  these  courts  an  appeal  lies  to  the  superior  court,  or  court  of  second  in* 
stance,  in  Viborg  with  9  judges,  and  in  Copenhagen  with  17  judges.  The 
Copenhagen  superior  court,  however,  is  identical  wim  that  of  the  civic  maioris- 
trates.  The  supreme  court  (ffSjesteret)  or  court  of  final  appeal,  with  a  chief 
justice,  12  puisne  judges,  and  11  special  judges  sits  in  Copenhagen.  Judges 
under  65  years  of  age  can  be  removed  only  by  judicial  sentence. 

In  1896,  8,009  males  and  994  females  were  convicted  of  crime. 

Finance. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  of  Denmark  the  annual 
financial  budget,  called  the  '  Finantslovforslag,'  must  be  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  Folkething  at  the  beginning  of  each  session.  As 
to  the  annual  financial  accounts,  called  *  Statsregnskab,'  the  Con- 
stitutional Charter  prescribes  them  to  be  examined  by  four  paid 
revisers^  two  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  Folkething  and  two  by 
the  Landsthing.  Their  report  is  submitted  to  both  Chambers, 
which,  after  due  consideration,  pass  their  resolution  generally  to 
the  effect  that  they  have  no  remarks  to  make  on  the  balance-sheet. 

The  following  shows  the  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  for 
the  five  years  ending  March  31 : — 


Yesr 

R«venne 

Expenditure 

Kroner 

Kroner 

1894 

58,076,266 

62,152,474 

1895 

67,342,857 

61,395,337 

1896 

79,051,735 

74,470,636 

1897 

65,236,336 

65,957,594 

1898 

138,681,496 

134,740,065              ' 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1898-99  was  68,568,723  kroner, 
and  expenditure  68,430,032  kroner.  The  following  is  an  abstract 
of  the  budget  for  1899-1900  : —  Digitized  by  ^uu^ic 
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Beyenue 

Kroner 

Bzpenditare 

Kxoii 

Balance    of    domain 

OivU  list  and   appa- 

reyennes 

821,220 

nages     . 
Bigsdag  and  Council 

1,203 

Interest  on  State  as- 

sets      ..        . 

5,030,199 

of  State 

819, 

Direct  taxes 

10,467,500 

Interest  and  expenses 

Indirect  taxes,  mainly 

on  State  debt 

6,828. 

customs  and  excise. 

48,019,000 

Pensions,     including 

Posts  and  Tel^raphs 

832,460 

military  invalids    . 

3,856, 

Balance  of  lotteries  . 

1,100,000 

Ministry   of  Foreign 

Separate  revenues 

670,312 

Affairs  . 

698, 

Revenue  ftx>m  employ- 

Ministry of  Agricul- 

ment   of    property 
and  funding  of  debt 

1,821,501 

ture 
Ministry  of  Interior . 

2,448, 
4,850, 

Ministnr  of  Justice    . 

4,5H 

Ministry    of    PubUc 

Worship  k  Instruction 

4.461, 

Ministry  of  War 

10.816, 

Ministiy  of  Marine  . 

6.996, 

Ministry  of  Finance . 

4,168, 

Iceland     . 

78, 

Extraordinary     State 

expenditure  . 

5,245, 

Improvement  of  State 

Total  revenue 

property    and    re- 
duction of  debt     . 

Total  expenditure 

12.408. 

68,162,192 

67,970. 

An  im|K>rtant  feature  in  the  administration  of  the  finances  of  the  kinj 
is  the  maintenance  of  a  reserve  fund  of  a  comparatively  laige  amount 
1867  it  was  116,246,060  kroner;  in  1877,  38,865,915  kroner;  in  : 
17,820,879  kroner.  On  the  81st  of  March,  1898,  it  stood  at  17,89( 
kroner.  The  object  of  the  reserve  fund  is  to  provide  means  at  the  dispos 
the  Government  in  the  event  of  sudden  occurrences. 
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The  Tordenskjold  is  a  rciuarkablo  ship  having  uo  Hide-armour,  but  canying 
in  an  armoured  barbette  the  heaviest  guuin  the  Danish  Navy.  The  deck- 
protected  cniisere  QciscTf  Heklot  and  Heimdal  (1,310  tons),  Fyea  (2,740  tons, 
and  Valkyrien  (3,020  tons)  have  been  built,  like  most  other  Danish  vessels, 
at  Copenhagen.  These  are  the  most  important  and  recent  of  the  cruisiDg 
vessels.  An  armoured  ship,  the  Herluf  TroUc,  of  3,470tons,  and  a  sister 
ship  are  in  hand  at  Copenhagen. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  soil  of  Denmark  is  greatly  subdivided,  owing  partly  to  the  state  of 
the  law,  which  interdicts  the  union  of  small  farms  into  lai^r  estates,  but 
encourages,  in  various  wajrs,  the  parcelling  out  of  landed  property,  and 
leaves  the  tenant  entire  control  of  his  land  so  long  as  the  rent  is  paid. 

Of  the  total  area  of  Denmark  80  per  cent,  is  productive  ;  about  one  sixth 
of  the  unproductive  area  is  i)eat  bogs.  Of  the  productive  area  6  per  cent,  is 
forest,  and  of  the  remainder  less  tnan  one  hatt  is  arable,  and  the  remainder 
pasture  and  meadows.  The  total  area  imder  com  crops,  according  to  latest 
returns  (1896),  was  2,876,000  acres;  potatoes,  129,500 acres ;  clover,  656,600 
acres  ;  bare  fallow,  545,600  acres ;  meadows,  &c.,  2,247,000  acres.  The  leading 
crops  in  1897  were  oats,  34,140,000  bushels  ;  barley,  18,580,000  bushels  ;  rye, 
17,570,000  bushels  ;  wheat^  3,868,000  bushels  ;  t)otato«5,  19,650,000  bushels  : 
other  roots,  147,000,000  bushels  ;  besides  vegetables,  hay  and  clover.  The  total 
value  of  the  produce  in  1897  was  319,832,876  kroner  ;  in  1896,  323,598,188 
kroner;  in  1895,  301,170,176  kroner. 

On  July  15,  1893,  there  were  in  Denmark  proper  410,689  horses, 
1,696,190  head  of  cattle,  1,246,552  sheep,  25,266  goats,  and  829,131  swine. 
(In  1881  there  were  1,470,078  cattle,  and  in  1871,  1,288,898.) 

In  1897  there  were  exported  20,800  horses,  81,122  head  of  cattle.  6,250 
sheep  and  lambs. 

In  1897  there  were  in  Denmark  81  distilleries  (Copenhagen  22),  whose 
output  of  brandy,  reduced  to  pure  alcohol  (100  per  cent.),  was  8,586,000 
gallons  (16,870,000  jwtter).  In  1896  there  were  produced  20,580,000 
gallons  of  excisable  beer  and  29,840,000  gallons  (small)  beer,  not  excisable. 

In  the  same  year  48,345  tons  of  beet  sugar  were  produced  at  6  sugar 
factories. 


Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value,  according  'to  official 
returns,  of  the  imports  and  general  exports  (excluding  precious 
metal)  for  six  years. 


Years 

Imports 

Bxports 

fears 

1890 
1893 
1894 

Kroner 
307,031,194 
320,294,907 
848,969,181 

Kroner 
283,837,937 
235,115,937 
263,664,535 

!     1895 
1896 

1897 

1 

Imports       I       Exports 


Kroner 
364,039,120 
888,936,695 
416,797,708 


Kroner 
268,894,082 
288,878,946 
328,121,076 


The  exports  of  home  produce  in  five  years  were,  in  kroners :— 1893, 
198,300;  1894,  221,700,000;  1895,  216,700,000;  1896,  218,600,000;  1897. 
243,500,000. 
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1  1897  the  general  imports  and  exports,  and  the  special 
'tfci  and  exports  (imports  for  consumption  and  exports  of 
\h  produce  or  manufacture)  were  as  follows  :  — 


- 

1    Imports, 
(General) 

i  1,000  kroner 

:    127,600 

78,600 

28,400 

60,900 

126,800 

416,800 

Imiwrte, 
(Si>eclal) 

1,000  kroner 
78,100 
68,600 
21,500 
54,200 
103,500 

Exports, 
(General) 

1,000  kwner 

244,000 

17,200 

2,200 

7,300 

57,400 

328,100 

Exports, 
(Special) 

1,000  kroner 
197,300 
7,200 

2,100 
36,900 

243,500 

a  substances 
>nal  and  domestic 

ler,  manure,  seeds 
prodacts  . 

Total 

325,900 

iie  principal  articles  of  import  and  export,  with  their  re- 
ve  values,  were  as  follows  : — 


[al  goods  • 

ages 

e  inanufiaetarea 

B  and  hardware 

A  manufkctnre 

&l8    '.        !        ! 
butter,eggs,lard 

[8       . 


Imports, 

Imports 

1896 

1897 

1000 

1000 

Kroner 

Kroner 

31788 

89,4n 

5,467 

7,001 

42,645 

50,066 

44,268 

32,466 

21,5»8 

24,212 

22,138 

22,413 

3,169 

«  2,531 

35,485 

85,701 

40,801 

60,838 

'  Exports, 
,      1896 


®*i5S?*'  i  Exports, 
P^rSl^^^^^^^ 


Exports, 

1897 

(Home 

pruduce) 


1000 

lOOO       ' 

1000 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

11,892 

1,631 

14,261 

2,713 

704 

3,421 

5,384 

479 

6,558 

9,041 

2,061 

4,908 

2,676 

1,318 

2,024 

1,610 

— 

2,166 

2,444 

24,408 

27,663 

169,744 

149,222 

189,619 

8,600 

6,882 

14,396 

1000 

Kroner 

1,214 

641 

1,160 

1,072 

452 

27,617 

164,266 

8,429 


[le  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  Danish  foreign 


(}oimtries 


nany  . 
ted  Kingdom 
ien  and  Norway 
:6d  States    . 
of  America 


Imports,  Imports, 

1896  1897 

Kroner  Kroner 

126,077,000  12r  ^Ol.OOO 

78,264,000     71      17,000 

56,465,000    51      11,000 

17,023,000     41      15,000 

614,100       ;,_J3,000 
oo  Qon  nnn  I   qq  '7f\t\  aaa 


Exports, 

1896 
(General) 


Exports, 

1897 
(General) 


Kroner  I       Kroner 

67,842,000  I  65,737,000 

169,684,000  191,188,000 

30,089,000  I  86,647,000 

1,758,000  2,119,000 

170,000  I        171,000 

R  a-in  AAA  on  Q70  f\{\f% 
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The  values  of  import^  whether  sulifect  to  duty  or  dat7-firee«  and  of  exports,  alwM 
duty-free,  are  determined  by  the  Statietical  Bureau  in  communication  with  oommerdal 
firms,  who  state  the  average  values  of  t4ie  various  articles  of  merchandise.  The  quantities 
are  verified  by  the  Customs  authorities.  The  prime  origin  and  ultimate  destination  of 
goods  are  not  recorded.  The  general  trade  comprehends  all  imports  and  exports;  the 
special  trade  onlv  imports  for  consumption,  and  exports  of  home  produce.  Usually  the 
Customs  authorities  easily  ascertain  whether  imports  and  exports  belong  to  the  general  or 
the  special  trade,  but  sometimes  the  amount  of  imports  for  home  consumption  is 
determined  merely  by  the  excess  of  importa  over  exports. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Denmark  (in- 
cluding Iceland,  ^e  Faeroe  Islands,  and  Greenland),  and  of  the  domestic 
exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Denmark,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined 
table  in  each  of  the  last  five  years,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns :— 


- 

1898       1        1894 

1 

1896 

1896 

1897 

Imports  into  Ot.  Britain 
Exports  of  British  pro- 
duce .... 

£ 
8,936,886 

2,642,268 

£ 
9,648,766 

2,694,867 

£ 
9,799,828 

2,708,687 

£ 
10,640,698 

2,866,686 

£ 
10,968,897 

8,086,196 

The  imports  of  butter  into  Great  Britain  from  Denmark  rose  from  767,190Z. 
in  1870  to  6,748,168/.  in  1897.  In  1897  the  imports  of  lire  animals  from 
Denmark  amounted  to  the  value  of  41,2122.  (in  1891,  359,55SZ.),  comprising 
19, 1892.  for  sheep  and  22,023/.  for  horses.  The  import  of  eggs  has  risen  from 
67,6542.  in  1878  to  596,2822.  in  1897.  The  import  of  bacon, in  1897  was 
2,744,4302.  Of  British  exports  to  Denmark  in  1897,  cotton  manufiEU^tures 
and  yam  amounted  to  536,8112.,  coal  to  778,7252.,  iron,  wrought  and  nn- 
wrought,  to  397,2922.,  sugar,  71,8162.,  and  woollens,  including  yam, 
300,1382. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

On  December  31,  1897,  Denmark  and  colonies  possessed  3,696  vessela  (of 
4  tons  and  upwards)  of  356,108  registered  tons  in  her  merchant  marine,  of 
which  44  of  182,702  tons  wero  steamers.  In  1897,  32,036  yessels  of 
2,712,224  tons  caivo  entered  the  Danish  ports,  and  31,424  ressels  of  713,671 
tons  cargo  cleared,  besides  35,389  coasting  ressels  entered,  and  85,481 
cleared. 

Internal  Gommnnioations. 

There  are  (1897)  railways  of  a  total  length  of  1,532  English  miles  open 
for  traffic  in  the  kingdom.  Of  this  total,  about  1,087  English  miles  belong 
to  the  State,  the  total  cost  of  which  up  to  Maroh  81,  1898,  was  218,021,694 
kroner. 

The  Post  Office  in  the  year  1897  carried  80,821,201  letters  and  post-cards, 
and  74,403,222  samples  and  printed  matter.  There  are  829  ipost-ofSces.  The 
State  telegraphs  in  1897  carried  2,009,788  messages,  of  which  597,437  were 
internal,  1,262,734  international,  149,617  official  or  meteorological.  The  length 
of  State  telegraph  lines  at  the  end  of  1897  was  2,988  English  miles,  and 
the  length  of  wire  8,549  English  miles  ;  number  of  offices  171.  At  the  same 
date  the  railway  and  piiyate  telegraphs  had  249  offices.  There  are  besides, 
exclusively  for  the  t^ephone  traffic,  575  English  miles  of  lines,  and  1,067 
English  miles  of  double  wire ;  number  of  State  telephone  offices  27. 
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On  81  July,  1898,  the  accoonts  of  the  National  Bank  balanced  at 
189,676,174  kroner.  The  aaeets  indndiid  81,077,655  kroner  in  bnllion,  and 
20,280,800  in  spede.  The  liabOities  included  91,000,000  kroner  note  issue, 
27,000.000  kroner  of  capital,  and  8,000,000  kroner  reserre  fund.  In  Den- 
mark there  are  about  66  other  banks  for  commercial,  agricultural,  industrial, 
and  other  purposes.  On  81  March,  1897,  there  were  582  sayiuffs  banks,  with 
1,062,649  depositorB,  and  deposits  amounting  to  645,444,856  kroner,  or  607 
bxjner  toeacn  account. 

Honey,  Weightf »  and  Meamres. 

The  monetary  unit,  the  Krone  of  100  5re,  is  of  the  value  of  Is.  l^d.,  or 
about  18  kroner  to  the  pound  sterling. 

Gold  coins  are  20  and  lO-kroner  pieces.  The  20-kroner  piece  weighs 
8*960572  erammes  *900  fine,  and  thus  contains  8 '0645  grammes  of  fine  gold. 

The  2-Kroner  silver  piece,  or  MigtdaUr,  weighs  15  grammes  '800  fine, 
and  thus  contains  12  grammes  of  fine  silver. 

The  standard  of  if^ue  is  gold.    Silver  is  legal  tender  up  to  20  kroner. 

The  Fund  =  1000  Kvini  =  1000  Ort  =  1  '1028  lb.  avoirdupois.  The  CerUner 
=  100  Fund  =  110-28  lb.  avoiitiupois. 


Tfhuiegnm 

=       8 '827  bush. 

„      oU 

=     28-9189  jgaL 
=  246-9179  lbe.av. 

,,      butter 

„      coal 

=       4-6775  bush. 

Pol    ,    .    . 

.     =       0-2126  gal. 

VierUl  .     . 

=       1-7011    „ 

Ship  LaH    . 

TV. 

.     =  2  tons. 

^1^ ^A^^      ^^J      t%^^ 

AUn(=  2Fod) 
Kubikfod  .  . 
TOndeland  .  . 
Begitter-TonfoT 

sailing  ships 
JtegitUr-TanfoT 

steamers  .     . 


=  0'6864  yard. 

=  10918  c.  ft. 

=  1  -86  acre. 

=  1  ton  reg. 

=  D'89 


Diplomatio  and  Consular  Bepresentatives 

1.  Of  Dbnmabk  in  Great  Britain. 

jhwoy  and  Minister.— ¥,  de  Bille,  accredited  1890. 
Secretary  of  Legalioti. — Count  C.  Moltke  (acting). 
AUaehd. — Christian  August  Gosch. 
ConguUOenerdlin  Lomdon, — £.  A.  Delcomvn. 
There  are  Consuls  at  Belfast,   Bristol,    £dinbui|db  (CO.),  Hull 
Lieith,  Liverpool,  Sheffield,  Southampton,  Swansea,  Yarmouth. 


(C.G.), 


Of  Great  Britain  in  Denmark. 

D.   V.   Fane,   K.C.M.G.,   C.B.,   ap- 


£wwy  and  Minister, — Sir  Edmund 
pointed  July  1,  1898. 

Seeretofry. — Hon.  Alan  Johnstone. 

There  are  Consuls  at  Copenhagen,  Reikjavik  (Iceland),  St  Thomas  (West 
InoUes). 

Colonies. 

The  colonial  possessions  of  Denmark  consist  of  territories  in  Europe  and 
A.in.en.cBk,  Their  area  and  population  in  October,  1890,  and  the  value  of  their 
imports  into  and  exports  from  Denmark  alone  in  1897,  according  to  Danish 
mVamA^  were :—  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  vjuu^  it: 
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Colonies 

Area 
English  sq.m. 

Popnlntdon 

inj^rts, 

E^. 

Iceland     . 
Greenland 
West  Indies      . 

89,756 

46,740 

188 

70,927 
10,516 
82,786 

Kroner 
1,520,000 
767,000 
409,000 

Kroner 
2,972,000 
868,000 
186,000 

Total  . 

86,634 

114,229 

2,696,000        3,476,000 

The  amount  of  the  trade  of  Iceland  and  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  is  insufficiently 
ascertained.    The  trade  of  Greenland  is  a  State  monopoly. 

The  West  Indian  Islands,  St.  Croix,  St  Thomas,  and  St  John,  are  in- 
habited mostly  by  free  negroes  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sngar-cane ; 
but  the  trade  with  Denmark,  formerly  considerable,  has  fallen  off  in 
recent  years.  The  imports  from  the  Danish  West  Indies  into  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  to  20,122Z.  in  1897;  and  the  exports  of  British  pro- 
duce to  these  islands  to  55,0862.  The  chief  article  of  import  into  Great 
Britain  from  these  islands  in  1897  was  sugar,  18,7182.  ;  while  the  British 
exports  were  mainly  cotton  goods,  to  the  vSue  of  15,3242.,  and  machinery, 
4,4452. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  ooncerning  Penmark. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.    Imp.    4.    London. 

AperQu  pr^iminaire  des  prlncipaox  r^snltats  de  reoensement  da  1^  tivrier  1890  en 
Danemark.    Copenliagae,  1890. 

Den  dansk-tydskeKrig,  1864.    Udgiret  af  Generalstaben.    8.    Copenhagen.    1890. 

Foreign  Office  Reports  on  the  Trade,  Ac,  of  Denmaric.    AnsnaL    London. 

Hof  og  Staats  Kalender  Annual.    Kj5benhavn. 

Justice  criminelle,  1886--06.    4.    Copenhagen. 

Meddelelser  (Statlstiske)  Tredie  Baekke.    18de,  14de  Bind.    l^benhaTn,  1804. 

Sammendrag  af  statlstiske  Oplysninger.    8.    EJobenhavn,  1896. 

Statistisk  Tabelvaerk.  Kongerigets  Vare-Indfbrsel  og  Udfbrsel  samt  den  indeulandske 
Frembringelse  af  Braeuderiin  og  Roesakker  i  Aaret  1896.  Udgivet  af  det  Statistiske 
Bureau.— Kongerigets  Handels-Ilaade  og  Sklbsflurt  i  Aaret  1896.  4.  ^^henliavn, 
1897. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Ander$eti  (L.),  Copenhagen  and  its  Environs.    London. 

Baedeker' 8  Handbook  for  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  6th  ed.    12.    London,  1895. 

Both,  Kongeriget  Danmark,  en  historisk-topograpbisk  BeskrlvelBe.  8  vols.  Copeu- 
hagen,  1882-85. 

Cook  rr.),  Guide  to  Norway  and  Denmark.    London,  1808. 

Copenhagen  and  Its  Environs  [Danish  Tourist  Society  publication].    London,  1898. 

DaMman  (F.  CA  Gesohlchte  von  Di&nemark.    3  vols.    8.    Gotha,  1840-1848. 

Oallenaa  (A.),  The  Invasion  of  Denmark  in  1864.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1864. 

Ooo»  (A.  H.  F.  C),  Omndtraek  af  den  danske  statsret.    Copenhi^n,  1890. 

Hoffman  (C.  AX  Erindringer  fra  Krigen  1864.    Copenhagen,  1892. 

Jeaff¥e$<m  (J.  R.),  The  Faroe  Islandft.    London,  1897. 

Murrai/'s  Handbook  for  Denmark,  6th.  ed.    8.    London,  ISD.'t. 

National  okOnomisk  TidsskrifL    EJdbenhavn,  1896. 

Npholm  (C.  C.  v.),  Gruudtrackaf  DanmarksStatsforvaltning.    Copenhagen,  189S. 

Otti  (E.  C.),  Denmark  and  Iceland.    8vo.    London,  1881. 

Peteraen  (C.  P.  N.),  Love  og  andre  offentllge  Kundgjorelscr,  ftc,  vedkommende  Landvae. 
senet  i  Kongeriget  Danmark.    8.    Kjobennavn,  1865. 

Sidgwiek  (C.  8.),  The  Story  of  Denmark.    London,  1890. 

Torp  (C),  Danfik  TIngaret.    Copenhgen,  1892. 

Trap  (J.  r.),  StatlsUsk-topographisk  Beskrivelse  af  Kongeriget  Danmark.  2nd  ed.  4  v«j«. 
8.    KJobenhavn,  1872-78.  ■•  voiv. 

Wettemeyer  (H.),  D^cmtirk  ;  Gej»chichtc  mid  Bcsclirelbung.  12.  (Of  this  ilicre  iv  o. 
English  tianslation.    8.    London,  1891.)  Digitized  by  ^UU^LC  *" 
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3.  Dbpsndbmciss. 

anlemiii  (A»  B.X  Two  Sommcw  to  Qwcnland.    8. 


ondoQ,  1800. 


eUh  (Mn.X  Tbne  Visits  to  Iee]Mi0.    London,  1897. 

lacCormiekCW.  F.X  A  Ride  Acrow  loeland  in  1801.    8.    London,  1802. 

(F.),  The  FirfttCroasing  of  Greenland.  London,  1891.    Eskimo  Life.  8    London, 

London, 1888 

Leipmc,  1807-08. 


mifior  (C  B.)  Leaflets  from  the  Dwiidi  West  Indies. 

'horoddttm  (Th.X  OesolOohte  der  Islindischen  Qeograpbie.    2  Bands, 


ECUADOR. 

(Ebpi^lica   del  Ecuador.) 
Coiutitation  and  Gkivenimeiit. 

rhe  Republic  of  Ecuador  was  constituted  May  11,  1880,  in  consequence 
i  ciyil  war  which  separated  the  members  of  the  original  Republic  of 
»mbia,  founded  by  Simon  Bolivar,  by  uniting  the  Presidency  of 
»  to  the  Vice-Royalty  of  New  Grenada,  and  the  Captaincy-General 
enezuela,  when  they  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  By  its  Constitution, 
Off  1884,  with  modifications  in  1887  and  1896,  the  executive  is  vested  in  a 
ident,  elected  for  the  tenn  of  four  yean,  while  the  legislative  power 
iven  to  a  Congress  of  two  Houses ;  the  first  consisting  of  two  senators 
each  province  (choeen  for  four  years,  one-half  retiring  every  two 
b),  and  the  second  of  deputies,  on  the  basis  of  one  deputy  for  every 
00  inhabitants,  chosen  for  two  years ;  both  elected  by  adults  who  can 
and  write  and  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  Congress  meets  on  the 
L  of  June  of  every  other  year  at  Quito,  the  capital,  without  being 
moned  by  the  Government.  The  election  of  the  President  takes  place  in 
rect  manner  by  the  people,  and  that  of  the  Vice-President,  whose  term  of 
9  is  also  four  years,  by  the  same  procedure,  but  two  years  after  that  of  the 
ident,  so  that  he  is  a  member  of  two  distinct  administrations.  The 
^President  in  certain  cases  may  be  called  upon  to  occupy  the  Presidential 
r.  He  also  discharges  the  duties  of  President  of  the  Council  State. 
^resident  of  the  Bepublie. — General  Alfaro. 

lie  President,  who  receives  a  salary  of  12,000  sucres  a  year,  theoretically 
jises  his  functions  through  a  Cabinet  of  five  ministers,  who,  tc^ether  with 
«lf,  may  be  impeached  by  Congress,  and  who,  with  other  seven 
bers,  form  a  Council  of  State.  Each  minister  receives  a  salary  of  2,880 
is  a  year.  The  Pretn^ent  has  the -power  of  veto,  but  if  Congress  insist  on 
4>ed  bill  becoming  law,  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  give  his  assent  to  it. 
lay  summon  an  Extraordinary  Congress  for  a  specified  purpose,  but  he 
ot  dissolve  the  Chambers  or  shorten  their  sittings.  By  the  terms  of  the 
titution  nrivilefires  of  rank  and  race  are  not  allowed  to  exist  within  the 
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100,000,  mixed  800,000,  Indians  870,000.  Included  in  the  above  statement 
are  the  Galapagos  or  Tortoise  Islands,  with  an  area  of  2,400  sqnare  milea,  and 
a  population  of  about  200.  A  Boundary  Treaty  which  was  concluded  be- 
tween Peru  and  Ecuador  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1890,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Ecuadorian  Congress,  was  subjected  to  amendment  bv  Peru  in  1893,  and  in 
1894  was  revoked  by  the  Ecuadorian  Congress.  Ecuador  is  also  involved  in  a 
dispute  with  the  Bepublic  of  Colombia  respecting  certain  territories  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Napo.  y^    iAv\ 

The  population  of  the  Bepublic  is  distributed  as  follows : —  f   *      |     J 
ProYinces  Pop.  Provinces  Pop.  Proyincei-^         /  VPop. 

JCarchi  .    v;86,000  IVCafiar    .        .     ''64,014     Guayas  .^98,042 

^Imbabura       .    ^67,940  ''Azuay  .        .  %482,400     "      **  .---^-^ 

g  Pichincha       .^/206,000   '•Loja  .   4  66,466 

4  Leon      .        .  ^109,600  [^Bolivar.        .    ^1 43,000 

VTungurahua  .  ^108,088 


V«ios  .    *^82,800 

»/  Chimborazo    .  >I122,800  ^Oro       .        .    •32,600 


Azuay  .        .  %482,400    i^anabi  .     11(4,123 

k/Esmeraldas    .    w44,55S 


Oriente  .   >y80,000» 


1,271,861 


The  chief  towns  are  the  capital,  Qui^  (80,000),  Guayaq^l  (50,000),  Cuen<^ 
(25,000),  Biobambir  (12,000),  Amba^o,  Lojdi  and  tatacunga  (each  about 
10,000). 

BeUgion  and  Instrnotion. 

The  religion  of  the  Bepublic,  according  to  the  Constitution,  is  the  Boman 
Catholic,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other.  Its  income,  in  substitution  for 
tithes,  is  annually  provided  for  in  the  estimates.  Primary  education  is  gratui- 
tous and  obli^tory.  There  is  a  University  in  Quito  with  32  professors  and  216 
students,  and  University  bodies  in  Cuenca  and  Guayaquil.  There  are  9  schools 
for  higher  education,  858econdaiT,  and  1,088  primary  schools;  the  total 
number  of  teachers  is  1,498,  and  of  pupils  68,880. 

There  are  commercial  and  technical  schools  in  Quito  and  Guayaquil 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  appellate  courts  are  the  Supreme  Court  in  Quito,  and  six  superior 
courts  at  different  centres.  The  inferior  courts  deal  with  criminal,  civil, 
and  commercial  cases.  In  the  Bepublic  there  are  38  cantonal  and  859  parochial 
justices,  and  85  solicitors  admitted  to  practice.  There  are  consular  courts  in 
Quito,  in  Guayaquil,  and  C!uenca. 

In  the  one  penitentiary  of  the  Bepublic,  which  is  in  Quito,  there  weT«  on 
October  9,  1898,  140  men  and  18  women  convicted  of  serious  crimes. 

Flsanee. 

Of  the  total  revenue  about  70  par  cent  is  derived  from  customs  duties ;  li^ 
per  cent.  fh)m  taxes  on  cocoa,  real  estate,  white  rum,  and  tobacoo  ;  6  percent, 
from  salt  and  gunpowder  monopolies,  and  the  remainder  mostly  from  exciae, 
rents  of  State  property,  and  the  postal  department  For  the  period  from 
June  19,  1895,  to  July  81,  1896,  the  ordinary  revenue  amounted  to  5,128,620 
sucr^,  and  the  extraordinary  revenue  (mostly  loans  from  banks)  to  8,78o[740 
sucrds;  total  revenue,  8, 859, 860  sucr^  ;  expenditure,  8,779,520  suci^  For 
each  of  the  years  1897  and  1898  the  revenue  is  estimated  at  9,098,551  sucr^ 
and  the  expenditure  at  11,005,141  sucr^. 

The  foreign  liabilities  of  the  Bepublic  are  made  up  of  a  debt  of  1,824,000?., 
which  amount  formed  the  part  of  the  debt  assigned  to  Ecuador  on  its  secession 
from  Colombia  in  1830.  In  1854  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  bond* 
holders,  under  which  this  debt  was  recognised  by  Ecuador,  but  in  1867  service 
of  this  debt  ceased.  The  arrears  of  interest  amounted  in  1891  to  4£8,640l 
In  July,  1892,  the  capital  of  the  foreign  debt  was  jed^ced  to  750,000?.,  and 
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1893 


1894 


1895 


1896 


1897 


Imports  iiito  Great  Britain  !  201,137  '  233,479  ;  117,957    153,812  ,    92,412  j 
Exports  of   British    pro-  I  i 

duce  to  Ecuador  ,        .    I  300,114  I  263,632    250,858    372,167 


418,049  ! 


The  chief  articles  Of  import  from  E^cuador  into  Gi'eat  Britain  consist  of  cocoa, 
of  the  value  of  116,014Z.  in  1896  ;  61,769^.  in  1897  ;  coffee,  11,236/.  in  1896  ; 
12,9822.  in  1897;  sugar,  12,6902.  in  1894;  1,6832.  in  1896;  nil.  in  1897; 
caoutchouc,  7,8612.  in  1896 ;  12,8452.  in  1897.  Of  the  exports  of  British 
produce  to  Ecuador,  cotton  goods,  to  the  value  of  272,9572.  ;  woollens, 
40,4962.;  and  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  26,4962.,  formed  the  principal 
articles  in  1897. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  following  is  the  movement  of  shipping  at  Quayaquil  in  1897  : — 


- 

Entered 

British          .... 
Ecuadorian   .... 
Foreign         .... 

No. 
100 



92 

Tons 
140,621 

124,587 

Total       .... 

192 

265,208 

These  figures  are  exclusive  of  about  2,000  small  coasting  and  river  craft  of 
from  5  to  80  tons  entered  and  cleared  at  Guayaquil. 

Internal  Commnnioations. 

The  roads  of  the  country  are  mostly  bridle-roads  only,  and  often  impass- 
able for  half  the  year.  The  one  highway  is  from  Quito  towards  Guayaquil, 
for  a  distance  of  115  miles,  but  the  work  of  thus  connecting  the  capital  and 
the  port  has  long  been  discontinued.  There  is  river  communication  throughout 
the  principal  agricultural  districts  on  the  low  grounds  to  the  west  of  tiie 
Ck)rdillera  hy  the  rivers  Guayas,  Daule,  and  Yinces  (navigable  for  200  miles  by 
river  steamers  in  the  rainy  season),  and  other  small  affluents  thereof.  Naviga- 
tion of  these  inland  waters  is  carried  on  by  about  17  American  and  Ecuadorian- 
built  side-wheel  and  screw  steamers,  and  a  large  fleet  of  canoes  and  other  small 
craft. 

A  railway  is  open  from  Duran  (opposite  Guayaquil)  to  Chimbo,  58  miles ; 
the  prolongation,  begun  some  years  ago,  has  been  discontinued.  Various 
proposals  to  complete  the  line  to  Sibambe  have  been  submitted  to  Congress, 
and  in  1896  the  proposals  of  an  American  syndicate  to  take  over  the  existing 
railway  and  carry  on  the  extension  were  accepted  by  the  Government.  It  is 
now  (August,  1898)  reported,  that  engineers  are  being  sent  out,  and  steps 
taken  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

The  total  length  of  telegraphs  is  about  1,242  miles,  Quito  being  connected 
with  Guayaquil  and  the  coast,  with  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  and  by  cable 
with  the  rest  of  the  worid.  There  are  atx>ut  60  telegraph  stations.  A 
telej^onic  system  with  400  subscribers  is  established  at  GuayaquiL 

The  inland  correspondence  amounts  to  about  820,000  letters  yearly,  and 
in  1898  the  foreign  correspondence  passing  through  the  post-office  coosistetl 
of  1,808,806  letters  and  6,346,595  newspapers  and  packets.     ...^ 
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Honey  and  Credit 

E!k;uador  haviug  uo  luiut,  the  coin  of  the  country  is  luiuted  iu  £iigUud, 
United  States,  and  Peru.  The  silver  coinage  in  the  last  three  years 
as  follows : — 


895 
896 

897 


At  Birmingham,  in  bucr^s   . 

At  Philadelphia,  in  20-cent.  pieces 

At  Lima,  in  sucr^ 

„         in  20-cent.  pieces 
At  Philadelphia,  in  20-cent.  pieces 
At  Lima,  in  sucr^s 

,,         in  5 -cent,  pieces    . 


Total  in  three  years 


Sucr^s 
102,073 
900,000 
148,020 

21,778 
100,000 
588,687 

40,000 

1,895,558 


rhe  amount  of  silver  coin  in  circulation  is  estimated  at  about  3,000,000 
hs  or  800,000/.,  of  which  about  two-thirds  are  in  the  hands  of  the  two 
[s  at  Guayaquil. 

*here  are  two  banks  authorised  to  issue  notes  for  circulation,  viz.,  the 
io  del  Ecuador,  capital  2,000,000  sncr^,  and  the  Banco  Comercial  y 
cola  capital  500,000  gucr^  The  authorised  issue  of  notes  depends  on 
took  of  silver  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank,  and  the  banks  are  bound  by  law 
dd  one*third  of  the  value  of  their  circulation  in  coin,  silver  or  gold.  In 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Ecuador  in  circulation  amounted  to  1,847,632 
is,  and  the  silver  reserve  to  1,855,871  sucies ;  the  notes  of  the  Banco 
ercial  y  Agricola  amounted  to  2,656,269  sucr^,  and  silver  reserve  to 
),288  sucrS.  By  the  banking  law  of  1897  the  banks  are  required  to 
at  least  half  their  metallic  reserve  in  gold  (1/.  =10  sucr^) ;  the  Bank  of 
dor  has  therefore  imported  about  30,000/.,  and  the  Commercial  and 
:ultaral  Bank  a  much  larger  sum,  probably  about  70,000/.  in  gold.  The 
s  present  a  monthly  statement  of  balances  of  silver  in  deposit  and  notes 
rculation. 

^er  banks  are  the  Banco  Hipotecario  with  a  capital  of  2,000,000  sucr6s, 
the  Banco  Territorial. 


f 


Money,  Weights  and  Measures. 


he  unit  of  the   monetary  system  is  the  silver  suer^  of   100   cents, 
dug  25  grammes,  *900  fine.     The  sucr6  is  so  called  from  the  likeness  of 
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Diplomatic  and  Coninlar  BapresentatiYes 

1.  Of  Ecuador  in  Great  Britain. 
Consul— C.  Nerares  (London). 

There  are  Consular  Representatives  at  Birmingham,  Cardiff,  Glai 
Hull,  Liverpool  (CO.),  Manchester,  Southampton,  and  Falmouth. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Eoxtador. 

ifinis^.— W.  N.  Beauclerk. 

Consul  at  Ouayaquil. — Geo.  Chambers. 

Consul  at  Quito. — L.  Soderstrom. 

Statistioal  and  other  Books  of  Befsrence  oonoeming  Eeoi 

1.   Official  Publications. 

Oeonafla  y  Geologia  del  Ecuador,  pnbDoado  por  6rden  del  Supremo  Gobiemo 
Bepubuca,  por  Dr.  Teodoro  Wolf.    Lefpzic,  1898. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.  Annual  Series,  and  Miscellaneous  Series.    London. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Coontrii 
British  Possessions.     Imp.  4.    London. 

Ecuador.  No.  M  of  the  Bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.  Washi 
1892. 

2.  NoN -Official  Publications. 

BaU$  (H.  W.X  Central  and  South  America.    London,  186!L 

Campos,  Oaleria  de  Ecuatorianos  c^ebres.    Guayanuil,  1881. 

Cewulotf  Compendio  del  resiimen  de  la  histoiia  del  Kcu^or.  Ouajaquil,  1885.  Re 
de  la  historia  del  Ecuador.    Guayaquil,  1886.    GeogreOs  del  Ecuador.    Lima  1888. 

Ecuador  in  1881.  Report  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Church  to  the  United  States  Government 
printed  in  South  Awuricam  Jownal.    London,  1888. 

Bl  Beuador  tn  Chieago.    New  York,  1894. 

Flemming  (B.),  Wanderungen  in  Ecuador.    8.    Leipzig,  1872. 

6«r«M(«i:er(Friedrich),  AchtzehnMonateinSUd-Amerika.    8  vols.    8.    Leipzig,  1( 

a»nMdUs  BuArtM,  Uistoria  ecelesiistica  del  Ecuador.    Quito,  1881. 

Hcmaurek  IF.  >,  Four  Vears  among  Spanish  Americans.    8rd  edition.    Cincinnati,  \ 

Herrera  (P.),  Apuntes  para  la  historia  de  Quito.    Quito,  1874. 

Kaufmann  (A.  G.),  Garcia  Morena,  Priisident  der  Bepublik  Ecuador.    FreibUTg,  18 

Oviedo  y  Valdi*,  Historia  de  las  Indias.    Madrid,  1886.    4  v. 

Sekwarda  (T.X  Reise  um  die  Erde.    Vol.  III.    8.    Braunschweig,  1861. 

8im$on  (AlAred),  Travels  in  the  WUds  of  Ecuador.    London,  18t^. 

5(ii6«<  (A.).  Die  Vnlkanherge  von  Ecuador.    (Geology  and  Topography,]    Berlin, 

r«niaii«-C(Ni»pafi«nj.),Histoireduroyaumede  Quito.  TraduitederBspiiffnol.  (V 
Historia  del  reino  de  Quito.)    2vohi.    8.    Paris,  1840. 

Wagner  (Moritz  Friedrioh),  Reisen  in  Eucador ;  in  '  Zeitschriitfttrilltsimins  Etdk 
Vol.  xvi.     Bflrlin.  lRfl4  
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Conftitution  and  CJovemment. 
I.  Cbntbal. 
m  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  III.  on  September  4,  1870, 
tide  has  been  under  a  Republican  form  of  government,  con- 
«d  on  February  25,  and  June  16,  1875,  by  an  organic  law 
istitfUion  WiMon),  which  has  been  partially  modified  in  June 
d,  August  1884,  June  1885,  and  July  1889.  It  vests  the  legis- 
7e  power  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate,  and  the 
mtive  in  the  President  of  the  Bepublic  and  the  Ministry. 
Ihe  President  is  elected  for  seven  years,  by  a  majority  of 
»,  by  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  united  in  a 
ional  Assembly,  or  Congress.  He  promulgates  the  laws  voted 
both  Chambers,  and  ensures  their  execution.  He  selects  a 
istry  from  the  Chamber,  appoints  to  all  civil  and  military 
Sy  has  the  right  of  individual  pardon,  and  is  responsible  only 
use  of  high  treason.  The  President  concludes  treaties  with 
Lgn  Powers,  but  cannot  declare  war  without  the  previous 
nt  of  both  Chambers.  Every  act  of  the  President  has  to  be 
Ltersigned  by  a  Minister.  With  the  consent  of  the  Senate 
an  dissolve  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  case  of  vacancy, 
bwo  Chambers  united  immediately  elect  a  new  President. 
Fresid  lile  LoTibet ;  born,  December 

1838  ',  J  18,  1899. 

Che  ]M  itate,  the  number  of  whom 

es,  ar<  y,  members  of  the  Senate  or 

Qiber  t  of  the  Council  (Premier) 

»6eshi  ^  (le  President  of  the  Kepublic. 

[i  Minister  has  the  direction  of  one  of  the  great  administrative 
kptments  and  each  is  responsible  to  the  Chambers  for  his  acts, 
e  the  Ministry  as  a  whole  is  responsible  for  the  general  policy 
he  Government. 

rhe  Ministry,  as  constituted,  October  30,  1898,  consists  of 
Following  members : — 

^resident  qf  the  Councii  and  Minister  of  the  Interior, — M. 
•les  Dupuy. 

ftntster  qf  Financs.^TA.  Feytral. 
finister  o/Forei^  4ffair9. — M.  Delcass^. 
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Minister  qf  Agriculture, — M.  Viger. 
Minister  qf  Public  Works. — M.  Krantz. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Sovereigns  and  Govemmeni 
France,  from  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  ; — 


House  of  Bourbon, 
Henri  IV.  .        .  1589-1610 

Louis  XIII. ,  'le  Juste*  .  1610-1648 
Louis  XIV.,  *le  Grand*  .  1648-1715 
Louis  XV.       .  .  1715-1774 

Louis  XVL  (+  1793)       .  1774-1792 

First  Republic. 
Convention     .  .  1792-1795 

Directoire  .  1795-1799 

Consulate        .         .         .   1799-1804 

Empire. 
Napoleon  I.  (+  1821)      .  1804-1814 

House  of  Bourbon  restored. 
Louis  XVIII.  .        .  1814-1824 

Charles  X.  (  +  1836)         .  1824-1830 

House  of  Bourbon-OrUans. 
Louis  Philippe  (+  1860)     1830-1848 


S€cw^  Bepublie. 
Provisional  Ooyemment, 

Feb.— Dec. 
Louis  Napoleon  .    1848- 

Evnpire  rtsiared. 
Napoleon  III.  (died  1878)  1852- 

Third  Republic. 
Qovemmentof  National 

Defence        .        .  1870- 

Louis  A.  Thiers,  President  1871- 


Marshal  MacMahon 
F.J.  P.  JulesGrevy 
P  SadiOamot 
Oasimir  Perier 
(June— Jan. ) 
Felix  Faure 
fimile  Loubet 


1878- 
1879- 
1887- 

1894- 
1895- 
1899 


The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  elected  for  four  years,  by  uiuv< 
suffrage,  and  each  citizen  21  years  old,  not  actually  in  milii 
service,  who  can  prove  a  six  months*  residence  in  any  one  tow 
commune,  and  not  otherwise  disqualified,  has  the  right  of  v 
Deputies  must  be  citizens  and  not  under  25  years  of  age. 
manner  of  election  of  Deputies  has  been  modified  sevei^  ti 
since  1871.  The  scrutin  de  liste,  under  which  each  elector  v 
for  as  many  Deputies  as  the  entire  department  has  to  elect, 
introduced  in  1871.      In    1876  it  was  replaced  by  the  scr 
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been  maintained  since.  It  is  presided  over  by  the  Minister  of 
Justice  or  (in  his  absence)  by  a  vice-president,  and  is  composed  of 
Councillors,  Masters  of  Kequests  (Mattres  de  Requites),  and 
Auditors,  all  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Eepublic.  Its 
duty  is  to  give  opinion  upon  such  questions,  chiefly  those  con- 
nected with  administration,  as  may  be  submitted  to  it  by  the 
Government.  It  is  judge  in  the  last  resort  in  administrative 
suits,  and  it  prepares  the  rules  for  the  public  administration. 

n.  Local  Government. 

For  administrative  purposes  France  is  divided  into  86  departments,  or  87 
if  the  *  territory  of  Beliort  (a  remnant  of  the  department  of  Hant-Rhin)  be 
considered  as  a  separate  department.  Since  1881  the  three  departments  of 
Algeria  are  also  tr^ted,  for  most  purposes,  as  part  of  France  proper.  The 
department  has  representatives  of  all  the  Ministries,  and  is  placed  under  a 
Prefect,  nominated  by  Government,  and  having  wide  and  undefined  functions. 
He  is  assisted  by  a  Prefectorial  Council,  an  administrative  body,  whose  advice 
he  may  take  without  being  bound  to  follow  it  The  Prefect  is  a  representatiTe 
of  the  Executive,  and,  as  such,  supervises  the  execution  of  the  laws,  issues 
police  regulations,  supplies  information  on  matters  which  concern  the  depart- 
ment, nominates  subordinate  officials,  and  has  under  his  control  all  officials 
of  the  State.  There  is  a  Sub-prefect  in  every  arrondissement,  except  capitals 
of  departments  and  the  department  of  the  Seine. 

The  unit  of  local  &;ovemment  is  the  commune,  the  size  and  population  of 
which  vary  very  much.  There  are  36,170  communes,  and  new  ones  cannot 
be  created  otherwise  than  by  law.  Most  of  them  (81,610)  have  less  than 
1,500  inhabitants,  and  18,054  have  even  less  than  500  ;  while  117  communes 
only  have  more  than  20,000  inhabitants.  The  local  affairs  of  the  commune 
are  under  a  Municipal  Council,  composed  of  from  10  to  86  membeiB,  elected 
by  universal  suffrage,  and  by  the  scrutin  de  liste  for  4  years  bv  Frenchmen 
after  21  years  and  6  months'  residence  ;  but  each  act  of  the  Councu  must  receive 
the  approval  of  the  Prefect,  while  many  must  ibe  submitted  to  the  Council 
Genend,  or  even  to  the  President  of  the  Republic,  before  becoming  lawfuL 
Even  the  Commune's  quota  of  direct  taxation  is  settled  bv  persons  {r^partdieurt) 
chosen  by  the  Prefect  from  among  the  lists  of  candidates  drawn  up  l^  tiie 
Municinal  Council. 

Each  Municipal  Council  elects  a  Mayor,  who  is  both  the  representative 
of  the  commune  and  the  agent  of  the  central  government.  He  is  the  head 
of  the  local  police  and,  with  his  assistants,  acts  under  the  orders  of  the  Prefect 

In  Paris  the  Municipal  Council  is  composed  of  80  members  ;  each  of  the 
20  arrondissements  into  which  the  city  is  subdivided  has  its  own  Mayor. 
The  place  of  the  Mayor  of  P&ris  is  taken  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  and,  in  ]mut, 
by  the  Prefect  of  Police.  Lyons  has  an  elected  Mayor,  but  the  control  of  the 
police  is  vested  in  the  Prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Rhone. 

The  next  unit  is  the  canton  (2,899  in  France),  which  is  composed  of  an 
average  of  12  communes,  although  some  of  the  largest  communes  are,  on  the 
contrary,  divided  into  several  cantons.  It  is  a  seat  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  but 
is  not  an  administrative  unit. 

The  district,  or  iirrondiesement  (862  in  France),  has  an  elected  eonmil 
(TarroTidiBsemeiU,  with  as  many  members  as  there  are  eanUnUf  its  chief  Amctioii 
being  to  allot  among  the  communes  their  respective  parts  in  the  direct  taxes 
assigned  to  each  arrondissement  by  the  Council  General.  That  body  stands 
under  the  control  of  the  Sub-Prefect.  A  varying  number  of  arrondin&mmUs 
form  a  department,  which  has  its  conseil  giniral  renewed  by  universal  saffrage 
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to  the  extent  of  one-half  every  three  years  (one  Conndllor  for  each  eanUm). 
ISnse  eonseils  deliberate  upon  all  economical  affairs  of  the  department  the 
Traartition  of  the  direct  taxes  amons  the  arrondisBemenUt  the  roads,  normal 
sctiools.  and  undertakings  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Their  decisions  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Prefect,  and  may  be  annulled  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 

Area  and  Population. 
I.   Pboobess  and  Present  Condition. 

The  area  of  France  has  changed  but  little  since  the  treaties 
of  1815.  In  1860,  after  the  Italian  War,  it  was  increased  by 
the  annexation  of  Savoie  and  Nice  from  Italy;  and  by  the 
treaty  of  May  10,  1871,  France  lost  the  entire  department  of  the 
Bas-Rhin,  two  arrondissemeniSy  with  a  fraction  of  a  third,  of  the 
Haut-Rhin,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  department  of  Mo- 
selle,  making  altogether  an  area  of  5,590  square  miles  and 
1,600,000  inhabitants,  part  of  whom  emigrated  into  France  during 
the  next  few  years. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area,  in  English  square  miles, 
and  the  legal  population  (including  those  present  and  absent)  of 
the  87  departments  of  France  according  to  the  census  returns  of 
April,  1891  and  March  29,  1896 :— 


Departmenta 

Area: 

Populatton 

Population  p«r 

April,  1891 

April,  1896 

BilU^rc  III  lie, 

1896 

Ain        .         .         . 

2,289 

366,907 

861,669 

156-9 

Aisne 

2,889 

546,498 

641,613 

190-4 

AUier    . 

2,822 

424,882 

424,878 

150-4 

Alpee  (Basses-) 

2,685 

124,285 

118,142 

44  0 

Alpes  (Hautes-)      . 

2,168 

116,522 

113,229 

52-5 

Alpes-Maritimes     . 
Ard^he 

1,482 

268,571 

266,166 

178-9 

2,186 

371,269 

363,501 

1701 

Ardennes 

2,020 

324,923 

318,866 

157-8       1 

Ari^ge   .        .        . 

1,890 

227.491 

219,641 

1162       1 

Aube     . 

2,317 

266,648 

261,435 

108-5       1 

Aude     . 

2,488 

317,872 

810,613 

127-3       , 

Aveyron 

Belfort  (territ.  de) . 

8,876 

400,467 

389,464 

115-4 

tib 

88,670 

88,047 

337-4 

Bouches-du-Rhdne 

1.971 

630,622 

673,820 

341-8       ' 

Calvados 

2,182 

428,946 

417,176 

195-6    ; 

Cantal   . 

2,217 

239,601 

234,382 

105-6     ; 

Charente 

2,294 

360,259 

356,236 

155-3        : 

Charente-Inferieure 

2,635 

456,202 

453,465 

1721        1 

Cher 

2,780 

359,276 

,       347,726 

125-1 

Corr^ze  . 

2,265 

328,151 

322,393 

142-3 

Corse 

3,377 

288,596 

290,168 

85-9 

C6te-d'0r 

3,883 

376,866 

368,168 

108-8        ' 

Cdtes^u-Nord 

2,659 

618,662 

'       616,074 

231-7 

Crease  . 

2,160 

284,660 

i       279,366 

129-9 

Dordogne 

8,646 

478,471 

•       464,822 

131-1 

Douba    . 

2,018 

308,081 

:       302,046 

1        149-6 
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DeparUnente 

Area: 
Bn^Lsq. 

Population 

Popnlatioiipfirj 

miles 

April,  18»1 

April,  1806 

1896 

Drdme  . 

2,518 

306,419 

808,491 

120-6 

Eure 

2,800 

349,471 

340,662 

1491 

Eure-et-Loir  . 

2,268 

284,688 

280,469 

1237 

FinisUre 

2,596 

727,012 

789,648 

286-0 

Gaid      . 

2,258 

419,888 

416,086 

184-6 

Garonne  (Haute-)  . 

2,429 

472,888 

459,877 

1891 

Gere 

2,425 

261,084 

260,472 

108-2 

Gironde 

3,761 

798,628 

809,902 

215-8 

Herault 

2,898 

461,012 

469,684 

196-2 

lUe-et-Vilaiue 

2,697 

626,876 

622,089 

289-6 

Indre     . 

2,624 

292,868 

289,206 

110-2 

Indre-et-Loire 

2,861 

887,298 

887,064 

1427 

Isfere      . 

1       8,201 

572,146 

568,933 

177-7 

Jura 

1,928 

278,028 

266,148 

188  0 

Landes  . 

3,699 

297,842 

292,884 

81-4 

Loir-et-Cher  . 

2,452 

280,892 

278,168 

113-4 

Loire 

1,888 

616,227 

626,386 

3403 

Loire  (Haute-) 

1,916 

316,735 

516,699 

166-8 

Loire-Infi6rieure 

2,654 

646,263 

646,172 

248-4 

Loiret    . 

2,614 

377,718 

371,019 

141-9 

Lot        .         .         . 

2,012 

253,939 

240,408 

119-4 

Lot-et-Garonne 

2,067 

295,360 

286,877 

188-5 

Lozfere   . 

1,996 

135,617 

182,161 

66-2 

Maine-et-Loire 

2,749 

618,689 

514,870 

187*3 

Manche  . 

2,289 

613,815 

600,052 

218-4 

Mame   . 

8,159 

434,734 

489,577 

1891 

Mame  (Haute-) 

2,402 

248,784 

232,057 

96-6 

Mayenne 

1,996 

332,387 

321,187 

160-8 

Meurthe-et-Mor  ^lle 

2,025 

444,150 

466,417 

280-8 

Meuse    . 

2,405 

292,253 

290,884 

120-7 

Morbihan       . 

2,626 

544,470 

562,028 

210-8 

Ni^vre  . 

2,682 

348,576 

888,899 

126-8 

Nord     . 

2,193 

1,736,341 

1,811,868 

826-2 

Oise 

2,261 

401,835 

404,511 

178-8 

Ome 

2,354 

854,887 

839,162 

144-1 

Pas-der-Calais 

2,651     ■ 

^74,864 

906,249 

866-2 

Puy-de-Ddme 

3,070 

564,266 

555,078 

180-8 

Pyr^n^es  (Basses-)  . 

2,943 

425,033 

428,572 

148-9 

Pvr^ndes  fHautes-^ 

1.749 

225.861 

218.973 

125  1 
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The  foreigners  (natives  of  Europe)  redding  in  France  in  1896  ntunbered 
1,027,491,  and  constituted  2*66  per  cent  of  the.aggregate  population.  The 
numbers  in  1891  were  : — 


Helens 
Italians 
Germans    . 
Swiss 

Luxembourgeois 


466,860 
286,042 
83,883 
88,117 
77,786 
39,687 
31,248 


Rusnans  . 
Austro-Hungariau 
Miscellaneous   . 

Total  (1891) 
„  (1886) 
„      (1861) 


14,857 
11,909 
36,922 

1,180,211 

1,126,581 

879,289 


Of  the  total  in  1891,  420,842  were  bom  in  France.     The  number  of  French 
citizens  abroad  in  1891  was  617,000. 

According  to  the  results  of  the  census  of  1891,  the  actual  population 
according  to  occupations  was  as  follows : — 


Occupatioiu 

Employers, 
Ac 

Overseers, 
Ac 

Workmen 

Dependents 

In 
Household 

Domestic 
Servants 

Total 

Agriculture    . 
Industry 
Traimport 
Commerce 
Public  Faroe 
Administration     . 
Professional  . 
Private  Fortune    . 

Total     .       . 
Unclassed     . 

8,670,016 
8,021,650 
62,501 
870,060 
658,186 
202,205 
420,183 
056,720 

75,400 

207,222 

138,707 

878,818 

781 

7,620 

78,024 

18,021 

2,890,183 

8,819,217 

245,079 

480  344 

2,008 

80,848 

20,810 

106,061 

10,216,749 
4.814,985 
780,040 
1,988,441 
141,611 
426,816 
449,500 
781,115 

683,540 

160,477 

22,106 

280,424 

12,138 

82,626 

137,897 

312,824 

17,435,888 
9.632,560 
1,199,833 
3,061,496 
716,624 
609,611 
1,114,878 
2,169,750 

7,671,308 

800,090 

7.104,850  i  10,544,257 

1,692,432 

36,820,186 
1.804,250  1 

Total  population  (exQlustve  of  infknts,  certain  schools,  fta) 

88,183,886 

II.    MOYBMENT   OF    THE    POPULATION. 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages. 


Year 

Marriages 

^^   "ffis*-   --  ^ 

Sttn-bom 

1893 
1894* 
1895 
1896 
1897 

287,294 
286,662 
282,918 
290,171 
291,462 

874,672 
866,388 
834,173 
866,686 
869,107 

76,662    i     867,626 
76,461     i     816,620 
73,278     '     851,986 
76,278         771,886 
76,989          761,019 

7,146   !   42,894 

39,768       42,046 

-17,813   ;   41,572 

98,700   1   42,064 

108,088    1   42,249 

1 

The  movement  of  the  population  is  very  unequal  over  France,  and  froin. 
year  to  year  the  deaths  are  in  excess  of  the  births  in  from  32  to  60  depart -^^ 
mentR  out  ot  87.  .1 

The  birth-rate  for  all  France  in  1896  was  227  ;  in  1897  22  4  per  1,00C^) 
inhabitants.     The  death-rate  in  1896  was  20*2;  in  1897  19*9  per  1,000  in  -( 
kiabitants.     In  1896  the  number  of  deaths  exceeded  that  of  births  ;  in  1896^ 
5 wing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  births,  as  well  as  to  the  decree-    '  Ti 
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the  number  of  deaths,  the  births  were  more  uumerous  thau  the  deaths  ;  iu 
1897  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  numl)er  of  births,  but  there  was  a  greater 
decrease  in  the  number  of  deaths,  so  that  there  was  an  increased  excess  of 
births  over  deaths.  In  1872  and  1876  the  births  numbered  966,000;  but 
during  the  last  twenty  years  the  diminution  has  been  almost  constant,  the 
death-rate  having  also  considerably  decreased. 

The  number  of  divorces  is  rapidly  increasing ;  it  was  5,752  in  1891,  5,772 
in  1892,  and  6,184  in  1893;  6,419  in  1894,  6,743  in  1895,  7,051  in  1896, 
7,460  in  1897,  the  aggregate  number  of  72,852  divorces  having  been  registered 
since  the  new  law  was  voted  in  1884. 


Emigralion, 

In  the  years  1857-91,  there  were  285,873  French  emigrants,  of  whom 
59,304  went  to  the  United  States.  In  1890  to  1893  the  numbers  of  French 
emigrants,  with  their  destinations,  were  as  follows  : — 


United 
States. 


Chile  and 
Peru. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


3,085 
2,950 
2,798 


2,895 
666 
155 


Argentine 
and  Uruguay. 

14,001 
2,073 
2,106 


Other 

Countries. 

579 
528 
469 


ToUl. 


20,560 
6,217 
5,528 
5,300 


The  total  number  of  emigrants  from  French  ports  in  1890  waa  72,512  ; 
1891,  57,815;  1892,  39,146;  1898,  34,215. 


III.  Peincipal  Towns. 


jl'ans 
^yon 


The  following,  according  to  the  census  of  1896, 
iiunal  population  over  30,000  : — 

2,536,834     VTourcoing  .  73,353 

v/tlennes  .  69,937 

\/Diion  .  67,736 

IV  Orleans  .  66,619 

V  Grenoble  .  64,002 
I  Tours  .  .  63,267 

N/Le  Mans  .  60,075 

V  Besan^on  .  57,556 

Calais  .  .  56,940 

'^Yersailles  .  54,874 

V/St.  Denis  .  54,432 

i'/Troyes  .  52,998 


are  the  towns  with  a  com- 


^Marseille 

» Bordeaux 

^  Lille     . 

\Toulouse 

VSt.  Etienne 

^Houbaix 

^'Nantes 

wLe  Havre 

•Houen 

4ieims 

kNancy 

/Toulon 

^Xice 

\Amiens 
,  iLimogea 
I  t.\ngers 
^Ximes 
Ilirest    . 
I^Montpcllier 


466,028 

442,239 

256,906 

216,276 

149,963 

136,030 

124,661 

123,902 

119,470 

113,219 

107,968 

96,306 

95,276 

98,760 

88,731 

77,703 

77,164 

74,601 

74,538 

73,931 


V  Clermont-Ferrand 
i  ^  50,870 

/St.  Quintin  .      48,868 
iVB^ziers  .      48,012 

VLevallois-Perret  47,315 


I  ^Boulogne 
V  Caen    . 
,  /Avignon 
^ourges 


Total 


46,807 
45,380 
45,107 
43,f)S7 


"^Lorient 
>  Cherbourg 
VDuntiuerque 
'  Poitiers 
VAugouleme 
N/Boulogue-sur 

Seine 
'.  Perpignan 
Nj  Rocliefort 
,  Uoanne 

Clichy 

;Pau      . 
v^euilly 
^Cette    . 
>1  Le  Creusot 
A  MoulutjOn 
vDouai     . 
^Perigueux 

St.  Xazaire 

St.  Ouen 


41,894 
40,783 
39,718 
38,518 
38,068 

37,418 
35,088 
34,329 
33,912 
33,895 
33,012 
32,730 
32,729 
32,034 
31,595 
31,397 
31,313 
30,813 
30,71,' 


7,323,340 
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In  1891  the  total  population  of  the  same  towns  was  6,996,831.  For 
fiscal  and  electoral  purposes  the  population  of  each  commune  is  divided 
into  agglomerated,  scattered^  and  separated  {compt^  d  part) ;  the  first  two 
constitute  the  municipal  population,  and  the  third  consists  of  garrison, 
college,  prison,  and  hospital  population.  In  1891  the  total  agglomerated 
popJation  was  28,191,218  (60*6  per  cent.) ;  scattered,  14,061,626  (866  per 
cent) ;  separate,  1,091,849  (29  per  cent.) ;  total,  88,348,192.  Different 
from  this  is  the  distinction  between  urban  and  rural  population,  a  commune 
being  urban  where  the  agglomerated  population  is  over  2,000,  and  rural  where 
under  2,000.  In  1891  tE  total  urban  population  was  14,811,292  (87-4  per 
cent);  the  rural,  24,081,900  (626  per  cent).  In  1896,  of  the  86,170  com- 
munes 28,005  had  each  a  population  under  1,000  ;  6,448  had  a  population 
from  1,000  to  2,000  ;  2,184  from  2,000  to  6,000 ;  887  from  5,000  to  10,000  ; 
184  from  10,000  to  20,000  ;  and  117  over  20,000. 


Keligion. 

There  has  been  no  religious  census  in  France  since  1872. 
All  religions  are  equal  by  law,  and  any  sect  which  numbers 
100,000  adherents  is  entitled  to  a  grant ;  but  at  present  only  the 
Roman  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews  have  State  allowances. 
For  three  years  these  grants  were  estimated  as  follows  : — 


1             18.7 

1898 

im 

1          Francs 
Administration,  &c.         .              264,000 
Roman  Catholic  worship.         41,186,928 
Protestant  worship .        .           1, 496, 100 
Jewish  worship       .        .             206,630 

Francs 

267,000 

41,106,928 

1,496.100 

206,630 

Francs 

277,000 

41,085,928 

1,495,100 

206,530 

Total         .         .         48.092,558     ;      43,066,568 

48,064,553 

I 


There  are  17  archbishops  and  67  bishops;  the  number  of 
Catholic  ecclesiastical  officials  paid  by  the  State  in  1899,  was 
42,417.  At  the  end  of  1892,  the  secular  clergy,  including 
teachers,  numbered  55,600,  and  there  were  8,358  pupils 
in  ecclesiastical  seminaries.  The  value  of  the  total  gifts  and 
legacies  made  to  the  Church  during  the  present  century  up  to 
1882  is  23,976,733  francs.  The  Protestants  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  or  Lutherans,  are,  in  their  religious  affairs,  governed 
by  a  General  Consistory ;  while  the  members  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  or  Calvinists,  are  under  a  Council  of  Administration, 
the  seat  of  which  is  at  Paris.  In  1899  there  were  638  pastors 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  62  Lutheran,  while  the  Jewish 
rabbis  and  assistants  numbered  57.  In  the  Protestant  Theo- 
logical Facult^s  of  Paris  and  Montauban  there  were  137  students 
in  1898. 
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Instruction. 
Public  education  in  France  b  entii'ely  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Government.  The  highest  schools,  or  *  faculty  de  r£tat/ 
are  now  often  designated  by  the  name  of  universities.  There  are 
15  *  facult^s  des  lettres/  one  in  each  academy  (except  Chamb^ry) 
at  Paris,  Aix,  Be8an9on,  Bordeaux,  Caen,  Clermont,  Dijon,  Lille, 
Grenoble,  Lyon,  Montpellier,  Nancy,  Poitiers,  Rennes,  and 
Toulouse.  At  all  of  these,  except  Aix,  are  also  *  facult^s  des 
sciences,'  besides  one  at  Marseilles  (instead  of  Aix,  belonging  to 
the  same  academy).  There  are  also  2  *  facult^s '  of  Protestant 
theology,  13  'facultes  de  droit,*  and  7  *  faculty  de  mMecine 
et  pharmacie,*  19  superior  or  preparatory  schools  of  pharmacy, 
and  8  schools  of  law,  science,  or  letters.  In  January  1898,  there 
were  137  students  of  Protestant  theology;  9,371  of  law  ;  7,426 
of  medicine ;  3,544  of  sciences ;  3,404  of  letters ;  and  4,661  at 
superior  and  preparatory  schools  of  pharmacy,  &c. ;  total, 
28,543  students.  To  the  support  of  the  *  facult^s '  the  sum  of 
12,496,911  francs  was  set  down  in  the  budget  of  1899.  The 
Koman  Catholic  theological  '  faculty  '  were  suppressed  in  1885. 
Catholic  *  facility '  or  *  6coles  libres '  exist  on  certain  condi- 
tions as  private  establishments.  The  '  College  de  France,' 
'Museum  d'histoire  naturelle,'  '£cole  pratique  des  hautes 
^udes,'  *  feole  des  chartes,'  etc.,  are  public  establishments  for 
highest  education.  The  *  £cole  libre  des  Sciences  politiques ' 
is  a  private  establishment. 

There  are  many  other  public  establishments  for  special  training.  For 
military  and  naval  education  :  ^cole  Supdrieure  de  Guerre,  IScole  Polvtech- 
nique,  ficole  Speciale  Militaire  de  St  Cyr,  £cole  Superieure  de  la  Marine, 
ficole  Navale  de  Brest,  &c  ;  for  civil  services  and  industry  :  llcole  des  Mines, 
ficole  des  Fonts  et  Chanssees,  £cole  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures,  ^cole 
Snp^eure  des  Hautes  Ifetudes  commerciales,  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers. 

For  secondaiy  instruction  there  were  in  France  on  November  5,  1897,  115 
(with  Algeria,  Martinique  and  Reunion)  State  Iyc6e8  with  52,630  pupils,  229 
communal  coUeges  with  32,740  pupils,  and  65  lyc^  and  colleges  for  girls  with 
13,894  pupils  ;  total,  409  secondaiy  schools  with  99,264  pupils.  Of  the  lycde-! 
(boys*  and  girls')  the  receipts  in  1896,  from  the  State,  from  departments  and 
towns,  and  from  fees,  amounted  to  37, 274, 008  francs.  To  the  communal  colleges 
the  State  contributed  2, 449,855  francs  in  1 895.  There  are  also  small  semiuarieij 
belonging  to  the  clergy. 

There  are,  besides,  numerous  technical,  industrial,  and  other  special 
schools  for  the  highest  or  secondary  education,  either  public  or  private, 
under  the  supervision  of  several  Ministers  (education,  war,  marine,  colonies, 
public  works,  commerce  and  industry). 

Elementary  schools  existed  before  the  Revolution  in  the  towns  and  in 
many  of  the  rural  parishes  of  France,  but  little  was  done  for  the  advancement 
of  eoucation  till  near  the  first  quarter  of  this  century.  In  1833  a  law  was 
passed  requiring  every  commune  to  maintain  at  least  one  primary  school, 
every  town  one  higher  primary  school,  and  every  department  one  primary 
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normal  school.  A  law  of  1850  obliged  every  commmie  with  a  population  of 
800  (extended  in  1867  to  communes  with  a  pojpulation  of  500)  to  have  a 
school  for  girla.  Since  1878  elementary  education  has  advanced  rapidly  ; 
many  schools  have  been  built,  the  number  of  teachers  and  pupils  has  in- 
creased (until  1889),  and  the  standard  of  education  has  been  raised.  In  1881 
primary  instruction  was  made  free,  and  in  1882,  obli^tory  for  children  from 
6  to  13  years  of  age.  In  1886  the  system  of  education  was  reoiganised,  and 
it  was  ordained  tnat  all  public  schools  should  be  under  the  charge  of  laymen. 
In  1892  there  were  only  50  communes  which  had  no  primary  school,  public  or 
private.  In  1891  the  total  number  of  children  of  school  age  (6—13)  was 
found  to  be  4,664,000.  In  1891-92,  4,522,000  children  of  school  age  were 
enrolled  in  primary  and  infant  schools  in  France,  besides  74,800  in  .^geria  ; 
64,400  were  enrolled  in  secondary  establishments,  and  about  5,000  taught  at 
home.  Thus  the  number  of  untaught  children  in  France  seems  to  be  about 
72,000. 

In  1892  7*5  per  cent.,  and  in  1897  4*9  per  cent.,  of  the  young  men 
examined  on  the  conscription  list  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  elementary  schools  and  pupils  in 
France  and  Algeria  for  the  school  year  1896-97  : — 


- 

Public 
Schools 

Private 
Schooto 

Total 

PupiU       i 

Infant  schools 
Primary  and  superior   . 

Total 

2,574 
67,579 

3,109 
16,075 

5,683 
88,654 

729,648 
5,531,418 

70,158 

19,184 

89,337 

6,261,066 

I 

The  total  number  of  primary  pupils  includes  about  56,533  receiving  higher 
primary  instruction. 

There  was  (in  1897)  (without  Algeria)  one  elementary  school  for  every  438 
inhabitants,  and  1  pupil  in  every  six  of  the  population.  The  number  of  primaty 
public  schools  directed  by  clericals  (France  with  Algeria)  was  in  1896 :  6  for 
boys,  5,146  for  girls,  and  498  mixed.  In  private  education  the  number  of  lay 
^hools  was  611  for  boys,  1,863  for^ls,  467  mixed;  and  of  clerical  schools 
2,779  for  boys,  9,883  for  girls,  307  mixed  ;  total  number  of  pupils  in  private 
clerical  schools,  1,209,697.  The  total  number  of  teachers  in  lay  elementary 
(infants'  and  primary)  schools  (public  and  private)  was  108,189.;  in  clerical 
schools,  53,502.  There  were  in  1892  87  normal  schools  for  males,  and  85  for 
females. 

The  public  funds,  communal,  departmental,  and  State,  devoted  to  primary 
instruction  in  France  amounted  in  1856  to  over  twenty-five  and  a  half  million 
francs  for  obligatory  expenses,  in  1887  to  nearly  ninety-four  million,  in- 
cluding volunts^  expenses,  and  in  1892  (including  Algeria),  to  a  hundred  and 
eighty-six  and  a  tnird  million  francs  for  all  expenses  obligatory  and 
voluntary.  The  expenditure  of  the  State  on  public  instruction  in  1895 
amounted  to  190,554,000  francs ;  in  1899  (estimates),  201,929,583  francs. 
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Justice  and  Crime. 

The  Courts  of  First  Instance  in  France  are  those  of  the 
Fustices  of  Peace  who  try  civil  cases  and  act  also  as  judges  of 
Police  Courts,  where  all  petty  offences  are  disposed  of.  In  criminal 
3ases  the  Police  Correctional  Courts  pronounce  upon  all  graver 
^asee  of  misdemeanour  (delUs),  including  cases  involving  imprison- 
oient  up  to  5  years.  They  have  no  jury,  and  consist  of  3  judges 
belonging  to  the  civil  tribunals.  In  all  general  cases,  the  pre- 
iminary  inquiry  is  made  in  secrecy  by  an  examining  magistrate 
jtige  <rvn8tniction)f  who,  acting  under  the  public  ministry  {Pro- 
iureur),  may  dismiss  the  case  or  send  it  for  trial.  The  Court  of 
Assizes  is  assisted  by  12  jurors,  who  decide  by  simple  majority 
m  the  fact  with  respect  to  crimes  involving  a  severe  penalty. 
Dhe  highest  courts  are  the  26  Courts  of  Appeal,  composed  each  of 
me  President  and  4  Councillors  for  all  criminal  cases  which  have 
>een  tried  without  a  jury,  and*  by  one  Court  of  Cassation  which 
dts  at  Paris,  and  is  composed  of  a  First  President,  3  Presidents 
)f  Sections,  and  45  Councillors,  for  all  criminal  cases  tried  by  jury. 

For  civil  cases  there  is,  under  the  Justice  of  Peace,  in  each 
wrondiasenientf  a  civil  tribunal  of  first  instance,  then  the  Appeal 
Courts  and  Courts  of  Cassation.  For  commercial  cases  there  are 
[Vibunalsof  Commerce  and  Councils  of  experts  {prud^hommes). 

All  Judges  are  nominated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
Chey  can  be  removed  only  by  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Cas- 
ation  constituted  as  the  Conseil  Supirieur  of  the  magistracy. 

The  agencies  for  the  prosecution  of  misdemeanours  and  crimes  in  1895 
ppeared  as  follows: — Gendarmes,  19,936;  commissaires  de  police,  1,154; 
gents  de  police,  16,146;  gardes  champetres,  32,618  ;  private  sworn  *  gardes,' 
2,842 ;  forest  gardes,  7,620  ;  fishery  police,  4,756  ;  customs  officials,  21,501. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  convicted  tfefore  the 
arious  courts  in  five  years : — 


Year 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1894 


Assise  Coorts 

2,918 
2,983 
2,946 
2,795 


'  Correctional  Tribunals 


211,731 
216,908 
280,060 
226,466 


Police  Courts 

447,273 
447,203 
486,601 
448,474 
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l>ersons  and  institutions.  The  Central  Prisons  {maisons  deforce  et  tf^  correc- 
tion), where  all  prisoners  condemned  to  more  than  one  year's  imprisonment 
are  kfept,  provided  with  large  industrial  establishments  for  the  work  of 
prisoners,  are  14  for  men  and  3  for  women.  To  the  same  category  belong  2 
agricultural  penitentiaries  for  men  in  Corsica. 

All  persons  condemned  to  hard  labour  and  many  condemned  to  *roclusion  * 
are  sent  to  New  Caledonia  or  Guiana  (military  and  r^cidivisUs) ;  the  cUpdl  de 
forgata  of  St.  Martin-de-Re  is  a  dep6t  for  transferred  hard-labour  convicts. 
The  prison  population  in  France  and  Algeria  on  December  31,  1895,  consisted 
of  10,841  men  and  1,260  women  condemned  to  lengthened  imprisonment, 
21,679  men  and  3,381  women  condemned  to  short  imprisonment ;  5,235  boys 
and  1,152  girls  in  reformatories,  46  prisoners  in  houses  of  arrest,  and  206  in 
the  depdt  for  hard  labour  prisoners  ;  total  43,700  prisoners.  There  are  about 
13,000  in  New  Caledonia  and  Guiana. 

Fauperism. 

There  is  no  Government  system  of  poor  relief  in  France.  The  poor  are 
assisted  partly  through  public  'bureaux  de  bienfaisance '  and  partly  by 
private  and  ecclesiastical  charity.  They  are  partly  under  the  care  of  the 
communes  and  partly  of  the  departments,  both  of  which  contribute,  and 
ultimately  under  the  supervision  of  Government.  The  funds  of  the  *  bureaux 
de  bienfaisance  '  are  partly  derived  from  endowments,  partly  from  communal 
contributions,  and  partly  from  public  and  private  charity.  In  1896  there 
were  15,227  of  such  bureaux,  with  a  total  revenue  of  41,739,847  francs,  the 
expenditure  amounting  to  40,629,777  francs.  Public  assistance  is  also  ren- 
dered  to  poor  or  destitute  children.  At  the  end  of  1895  there  were  1,868 
sick  children  in  hospital,  88,334  domiciled  in  the  country,  and  46,177  who 
were  being  assisted  at  their  homes,  the  total  expenditure  for  the  year 
amounting  to  24,566,421  francs.  There  are  1,694  public  establishments  for 
the  sick  and  for  aged  persons  and  imbeciles,  receiving  during  the  year  559,485 
sick  and  infirm  persons.  The  amount  contributed  in  1 895  to  institutions 
for  public  charity  was  33,776,702  francs. 

Finance. 
I.  State  Finance. 

The  ordinary  revenue  of  France  is  derived  chiefly  from  direct  and  indirect 
taxation  and  from  State  factories  and  monopolies.  About  16  per  cent,  of  the 
revenue  is  from  direct  taxes,  of  which  the  more  important  are  the  real  property 
tax  {contribution.  foncUre)  levied  on  lands  and  on  buildings  ;  trade  licences,  and 
a  variety  of  taxes,  including  taxes  on  property  in  mortmain,  royalties  from 
mines,  taxes  on  carriages  and  horses,  venfication  of  weights  and  measures,  the 
military  tax,  and  the  tax  on  velocipedes.  About  59  per  cent  of  the  revenue  is 
from  indirect  taxes,  of  which  the  most  important  arc  those  on  registration  (of 
changes  in  the  ownership  of  property,  obligations,  &c.),  stamps,  customs  ;  the 
State  monopolies  and  domains  yield  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  revenue.  For 
departmental  and  communal  purposes  'additional  centimes*  are  levied  in 
association  with  both  branches  of  the  land  tax  and  with  the  personal  and 
property  tax,  doors  and  windows  tax,  trade  licences,  and  taxes  on  carriages, 
horses,  velocipedes. 

The  provisional  result  of  the  budget  for  France  in  1897  was :  revenue, 
3,467,674,327  francs  ;  expenditure,  3,451,488,378  francs  ;  surplus,  16,185,949 
francs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  revenue  of  Algeria  amounted  to  60,2^1,078 
francs  ;  the  expenditure  to  72,515,596  francs  ;  showing  a  deficit  of  12,254,51  R 
francs.-  The  total  surphis  was  thus  reduced  to  8,931,431  francs.  ^"^^^ 
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The   following  table  shows   the    budget    estimates  of 
revenue  for  1899  and  the  estimates  adopted  for  1898  :— 


the 


SoQroea  of  revenue. 


Direct  taxes  . 
Assimilated  taxes 


Total,  direct  and  assimilated 


Registration  .... 

Stamps 

BoQTse  operations  .         , 
Tax  on  income  from  personality 
Customs         .... 
Indirectj  contributions    . 
Sugar     .... 


Total,  indirect 


Tobacco  monopoly  . 
Matches,  gunpowder 
Posts,  telegpphs,  telephones  . 
Various  (mint,  railways,  &c. ) . 

Total  monopolies   . 


Domains  and  forests 
Various  receipts 
Exceptional  . 
Receipts  d'ordre 


Total  general  budget  of  France 
Total  general  budget  of  Algeria 

Grand  total    . 


1899 

Frmncs 
472,181,667 
36,363,627 


1898 

Francs 
466,827,386 
37,066,582 


508  544,084 

498,898,968 

626,904,000 
179,219,400 
6,526.000 
72,078,100 
483,272,060 
621,682,000 
186,494,900 

2,025,176,450 

401,668,000 
41,305,000 

284,099,400 
15,935,700 

608,666.100 
177,906,622 
6,063,000 
69,126,000 
460,845,600 
606,177,220 
192,663,600 

2,020,427,042 

392,886,900 
40,040,600 

280,796,200 
18,841,500 

692,903,100 

679,664,200 

60,865,870 
66,576,694 
14,000,000 
62,617,931 

57,110,886 

56,795,069 

7,600,000 

66,784,876 

3,420,684,629 
64,152,371 

8,380,626.031 
63,487,162 

3,474,837,000 

8,434,118,188 
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Branches  of  expenditure. 


I 
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Ministries  {continued) : 

Marine        .... 

Instruction  and  Fine  Aits   . 

Worship     .... 

Commerce,  Industry,  Posts,  Telegraphs 

Colonies      .... 

Agriculture 

Public  Works      . 
Regie,  collection  of  taxes,  &c. 
Repayments,  &c.     . 

Total,  France    . 
Total,  Algeria    . 

Grand  total 


Francs. 
304,078,400 
217,405,043 

43,065,553 
218,006,188 

85,957,600 

44,512,348 
191,438,894 
204,921,715 

32,444,000 


3,400,724,730 
73,370,449 


Francs. 
286,956,946 
214,359,464 

43,065,553 
213,822,081 

91.633,540 

43,839,103 
183,484,494  ■ 
194,107,918 

32,219,900 


3,359,679,433  I 
73,738,962 


3,474,095,179     8,433,418,895 


The  following  figures,  published  by  the  Direction  Generale 
de  la  Comptabilit6  Publique  in  April,  1897,  do  not  include  the 
*  budget  sur  ressources  sp^ciales,*  and  represent  the  actual  verified 
revenue  (inclusive  of  loans)  and  expenditure  for  12  years  : — 


Years 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


Ordinary 

Francs 
3,032,014,444 
3,056,635,831 
2,940,291,981 
2,968,477,833 
3,107,534,722 
3,108,072,541  i 
3,229,372,253  I 
3,364,014,678 
— —  M5j 
:  »9 1 

;  75  \ 

:  18 1 


Revenue 

Extraordinary 

Francs 
416,781,288 
263,626,782 
229,133,507 
275,405,732 
160,256,078 
163,253,131 
146,389,175 


Total.   ,38,417,676,790  j    1,654,845,693 
I  Borrowed  from  preceding  budgets    . 


Total 

Francs 
3,448,795,732 
3,320,262,613 
3,169,425,488 
3,243,883,565 


xr«*  *«4-«i^ 


3,2f- 

3,2/ 

3,3; 

3,3f 

3,3; 

3,36 

3,4£ 

3,41 


40,070,522.483 
63,294,667 


Total 
Expendittire 


Francs 
3,538,714,027 
3,466,923,058 


^1,815 
14,689 
14,184 
11,879 
18,973 
1,024 
5,174 


3,.^.,.  JO,  595 
3,479,975.191 
3,434,020,477 


40,319,241,036 
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inary  budgets  from  the  period  anterior  to   1814  down  to  the 
of  1897,  as  follows : — 

"  1 


Period 


fore  1814 
15  to  1829 
30  „  1847 
48  „  1851 
52  „  1869 


70  „  1897 


Qovernment 


Deficit 


i  Napoleon  I.  and  previously 
Louis  XVIII.  ana  Charles  X. 
Louis  Philippe  . 

I  The  Second  Republic 

I  Napoleon  III.  . 

I  Total    . 

'  The  Third  Republic,  surplus 

I 

I  Total  deficits 


Francs 

99,678,480 

269,801,915 

519,067,077 

29,399,140 

93,921,998 

1,011,868,611 
32,776,715 


979,091,896 


rhese  figures,  however,  do  not  represent  the  actual  deficits  arising  from 
iifference  between  the  ordinary  revenue  and  the  total  expenditure,  nor 
I  those  arising  from  the  difierences  between  the  total  revenue  and  total 
mditure.  Moreover,  almost  uninterruptedly,  so  as  to  make  it  the  rule  and 
the  exception,  the  budgets  voted  by  the  representatives  of  the  nation  have 
ni  a  small  surplus,  while  the  *compte  definitif,*  published  a  number  of 
s  afterwards,  has  exhibited  a  large  deficit. 

rhe  following  table  shows  the  progress  during  the  century  of  the  French 
jnal  debt  and  its  yearly  charge  : — 


Date 


pt  23,  1800 
Q.  1,  1815 
ig.  1,  1830 
b.  24,  1848 
n.  1,  1852 
a.  1,  1871 
a.  1,  1889 


Period 


First  Republic 

Napoleon  I.  . 

Louis  XVIII,  and  Charles  X 

Louis  Philippe 

Second  Republic    . 

Napoleon  III. 

Third  Republic      . 


Nominal  Capital        Interest 


T 


Millions  of 

Francs 

714 

1,272 

4,426 

5,913 

5,516 

12,454- 

21,251 


Millions  of 

Francs 

36 

64 

199 

244 

239 

386 

739 


)n  January  1,  1896,  the  debt  of  France  stood  as  follows  : — 

Francs 

Consolidated  debt 22,005,373,951 

Morgan  loan ,         .  227,450,532 

Redeemable  debt 8,936,491,000 

Annuity,  &c.,  debt 3,371,429,015 

Floating  debt 1,143,607,551 

Guarantee  debt 310,004,695 
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The  total  debt  would  thus  amount  to  about  32/.  6s. ,  and  the  interest  and 
annuities  to  about  \l.  Qs.  per  head  of  the  population. 

II.  Local  Finance. 

For  1896  the  revenue  of  the  departments  of  France  amounted  to 
281,119,536  francs,  and  the  expenditure  to  280,499,908  francs.  The 
departmental  debt  stood  at  423,716,228  francs.  For  1897  the  ordinaiy 
revenue  of  the  communes  amounted  to  751,770,240  francs,  and  expenditure 
to  718,381,279  francs,  while  the  debt  on  March  81,  1896,  amounted  to 
3,511,984,252  francs.  For  the  year  1898  the  estimated  ordinary  revenue  of 
the  City  of  Paris  amounted  to  298,854,415  francs,  and  the  extraordinary 
receipts  to  54,874,705  francs  ;  total  receipts,  353,729,120.  The  expenditure, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  was  estimated  at  the  same  amount  The  debt  of 
Paris  in  1896  amounted  to  1,769,000,000  francs. 

The  total  national  and  local  revenues  derived  from  taxation  in  France 
were  stated  in  the  budget  of  1892  to  be  as  follows : — 


Total.  j    Per  Head  of  Pop. 


I                                                                        Millions  of  Francs.  Franca. 

I  Fiscal  Revenues  of  the  State          .                2,780  72-60 

„                „               Departments                  164  4*80 

I      „                ,,              Communes.                   531  13*85 

_  I 

Totel  .         .   '  3,475  90-65 

The  capitalised  value  of  private  property  has  been  the  subject  of  manj 
calculations,  which,  however,  differ  too  greatly  to  be  considered  as  reliable. 
The  best  estimates,  by  M.  de  Foville,  put  down  the  aggregate  private  fortunes 
at:  land,  3,000,000,000Z.  ;  buildings,  2,000,000,000/.  ;  specie,  200,000,000/.  ; 
convertible  securities,  2,800,000,000/.  ;  agricultural  implements  and  live 
stock,  400,000,000/.  ;  other  personal  property,  680,000,000/.  ;  total  private 
wealth,  8,080,000,000.  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu  estimates  that  the  total  yearh 
income  of  the  nation  reaches  about  1,000,000,000/.,  of  which  three-fifths  b 
the  product  of  personal  labour. 

Defence. 
I.  Land  Defences. 
France  has  a  coast  line  of  1,760  miles,  1,304  on  the  Atlantic 
and  456  on  the  Mediterranean.     Its  land  frontier  extends  over 
1,575  miles,  of  which  1,156  miles  are  along  the  Belgian,  German, 
Swiss,  and  Italian  frontiers,  and  419  along  the  Spanish  frontier. 

riTL^  ■L_i_  _r  "c* / 1 • ^e    ai '.v  •_    i«_rj-:i    _•_  a       i  .- 
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The  following  are  the  strong  places  on  the  various  frontiers  : — 
the  German  frontier  :  first  class  fortresses,  Belfort,  Yerdun, 
an9on ;  second  class,  Langres ;  third  class,  Tool,  Anxonne  j 
9  fourth- class  places.  Belgian  frontier:  first  class,  lilies, 
akirk,  Arras,  Douai;  second  class,  Cambrai,  Valenciennes,, 
et,  St.  Omer,  M^zi^res,  Sedan,  Longuy,  Soissons  ;  third  class,, 
tvelines,  Cond6,  Landr^cies,  Rocroi,  Montm^dy,  P^ronne ;  and. 
^urth-class  places.  Italian  frontier  :  first  class,  Lyon,  Grenoble,. 
;an9on;  and  11  detached  forts.  Mediterranean  coast,  first 
;s,  Toulon  (naval  harbour);  second  class,  Antibes;  and  21 
rth-class  forts.  Spanish  frontier:  first  class,  Perpignan, 
ironne;  third  class,  St.  Jean  Pied-de-Port ;  and  10  fourth- 
»  forts.  Atlantic  coast :  first  class,  Kochef ort,  Lorient,  Brest ; 
:>nd  class,  Ol^ron,  La  Rochelle,  Belle  Isle ;  third  class,  He  de 
»  Fort  Louis  ;  and  17  fourth-class  forts.  The  Channel  coast : 
t  class,  Cherbourg;  second  class,  St.  Malo,  le  Havre ;  and  16 
rth-class  forts. 

II.  Armt. 
The  military  forces  of  France  are  organised  on  the  basis  of  laws 
ed  by  the  National  Assembly  in  1872,  supplemented  by  further 
anisation  laws,  passed  in  1873,  1875,  1882,  1887,  1889,  1890, 
I  1892.  These  laws  enact  universal  liability  to  arms.  Substitu- 
1  and  enlistment  for  money  are  forbidden,  and  it  is  ordered 
t  every  Frenchman  not  declared  unfit  for  military  service  may 
called  up,  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  that  of  forty-five  years,  to 
er  the  active  army  or  the  reserves.  By  the  law  of  1882,  sup- 
mented  by  those  of  1889  and  1892,  the  yearly  contingent  must 
ve  3  years  in  the  Active  Army,  10  in  the  Reserve  of  the  Active 
my,  6  in  the  Territorial  Army,  and  6  in  the  Territorial  Reserve. 
3  Active  Army  is  composed  of  all  the  young  men,  not  otherwise 
mpted,  who  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty,  and  the  Reserves 
bhose  who  have  passed  through  the  Active  Army.    Neither  the 
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Infantry. 

145  divisional  regiments  of  the  line,  each  of  3  battalions  of  4  companies,  each 
regiment  of  62  officers  and  1,591  men. 
18  regiontd  regiments  of  the  line,  each  of  4  battalions,  each  regiment  of  51 

officers  and  1,560  men,  located  in  the  various  fortresses  of  France. 
30  battalions  of  chasseurs-ii-pied,  each  of  4  or  6  companies,  each  company 
having  19  officers  and  552  men. 
4  regiments  of  zouaves,  each  of  4  battalions  of  4  companies,  with  2  d^p6t 
companies,  one  of  which  is  in  France,  each  regiment  of  73  officers 
and  2,551  men. 

4  regiments  of  tirailleurs  alg^riens,  each  of  4  battalions  of  4  companies, 

with  1   d^pOt  company,  each  regiment  of  103  officers  and  2,632 
men. 

2  regiments  Strangers,   of  5  battalions  of    4    companies,    with  2  d^p6t 

companies. 

5  battalions  of  African  Light  Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

13  regimeiTts  of  cuirassiers,  31  of  dragoons,  21  of  chasseurs,  14  of  hussars, 
6  of  Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  each  regiment  having  5  squadrons,  with  87 
officers,  792  men,  ana  722  horses. 

3  regiments  of  Spahis,  one  having  8,  and  two  5  squadrons  ;  1  regiment  of 

Tunisian  Spahis. 
8  companies  of  *  cavaliers  de  remonte,*  299  men  eadi. 

Artillery. 

40  regiments  of  field  artillery,  comprising  428  mounted  batteries,  52  horse 
batteries,  16  mountain  batteries,  and  4  mounted  and  8  mountain 
batteries  in  Algeiia  and  Tunis. 

16  battalions  of  foot  artillery,  each  of  6  batteries. 

4  batteries  of  foot  artillery  for  service  in  Africa. 

Enoinbrrs. 

6  regiments  of  sappers  and  miners,  of  which  5  contain  each  3  battalions  and 

1  company  of  sapper-conductors,  and  the  other  4  battalions  and 
1  company  of  sapper-conductors. 
1  regiment  of  railway  sappers. 

Train. 

20  squadrons  of  train,  12  of  4,  8  of  3  companies,  12  companies  being  in 
Algeria. 

According  to  the  budget  for  1899,  the  ^leace  strength  of  the  army  in 
France  (including  vacancies,  fiirlough.s,  &c.)  is  composed  of  547,515  men 
(of  whom  26,849  are  officers);  in  Algeria,  55,122  men  (2,195  officers);  in 
Tunis,  13,455  men  (560  officers)  ;  total,  616,092  men  (29,604  officers).  Tie 
total  number  of  horses  is  put  at  142,333.  The  various  .<mbdivisions  of  the 
army  and  their  relative  strength  are  seen  from  the  following  table,  the 
number  of  men  including  that  of  the  officers,  the  number  of  officers  being 
given  separately  in  brackets : — 
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committee  of  inspectors-general,  with  a  series  of  particular  inspectorates,  the 
council  of  works,  and  a  number  of  special  and  permanent  technical  and  pro- 
fessional committees.  For  purposes  of  administration  the  French  coasts  are 
divided  into  five  maritime  arrondissements,  having  their  headquarters  at  th« 
naval  ports  of  Cherbourg,  Brest,  Lorient,  Rochefoi-t,  and  Toulon,  at  each  of 
which  the  Government  has  important  shipbuilding  establishments.  At  the 
head  of  each  arrondisseraent  is  a  vice-admiral,  with  the  title  of  Maritime 
Prefect,  who  is  responsible  for  the  port  administration  and  the  coast  defences, 
mobile  and  fixed.  The  chief  torpedo-stations  are  Dunkirk,  Cherbourg,  Brett, 
Lorient,  Rochefort,  Toulon,  Corsica,  Bizerta  (Tunis),  Algiers  and  Bona.  The 
naval  forces  afloat  are  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  the  northern  squadron 
in  the  Channel,  and  the  divisions  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  the  Far  East, 
Cochin  China,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  and  there  are  ships  on  local  stations. 
In  1898  the  principal  squadrons  were  reorganised,  the  most  modem  battle- 
ships bein^  collected  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  recent  coast  defence 
ships,  while  the  older  battleships  were  sent  into  the  Channel. 

Since  1872,  when  the  votes  were  121,484,000  francs,  there  has  been,  with 
iiuctuations,  a  progressive  increase  in  the  naval  expenditure  of  France,  b 
round  millions  of  francs  the  following  have  been  the  naval  votes  since  1880  :— 
1880,  186 ;  1881,  198  ;  1882,  202  ;  1888,  282 ;  1884,  254  ;  1886,  266 ;  1886, 
:233 ;  1887,  211  ;  1888,  194 ;  1889,  199 ;  1890,  201  ;  1891,  222  ;  1892,  219: 
1893,  255 ;  1894,  267  ;  1895,  278 ;  1896,  268 ;  1897,  266 ;  1898,  287  ;  1899 
•(estimate),  304,078,400  fr.  The  following  was  the  establishment  for  1898  :— 
1,783  officers  (including  15  vice-admirals,  30  rear-admirals,  126  captains,  2U 
•commanders,  758  lieutenants,  420  sub-lieutenants,  and  170  midshipmen). 
The  warrant  officers,  petty  officers,  and  seamen  numbered  40,689. 

It  is  intended  to  increase  the  fleet  by  a  programme  covering  a  period  of 
years,  though  not  fixed,  by  legislative  enactment  The  total  sum  propoaed 
Tto  be  outlayed  during  eight  years,  beginning  in  1998,  is  721,815,572  finaici» 
:and  the  expenditure  will  be  progressive  up  to  the  year  1901.  In  all,  the  pro- 
gramme at  present  in  hand  and  thus  contemplated  includes  85  vessels  of 
various  classes,  of  which  eight  are  battleships,  ten  armoured  cruisers,  tea 
•cruisers  of  other  clAsses,  ten  destroyers,  and  forty -two  various  torpedo  boats. 
The  sum  to  be  devoted  to  new  constructions  in  1899,  according  to  the  pro- 
gramme, is  111,494,942  fr.  The  list  of  ships  to  be  laid  down,  according  to 
the  Government  proposals,  is  as  follows  :  one  battleship  of  14,600  tons,  two 
armoured  cruisers  of  10,014  tons,  two  cruisers  of  4,000  tons,  two  deatroyen 
of  400  tons,  four  large  and  eleven  first-class  torpedo-boats,  and  six  sub- 
marine boats. 
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The  French  navy  is  manned  partly  by  conscription  and  partly  by  volun- 
tary enlistment.  By  the  channel  of  the  '  Inscription  Maritime, '  which  was 
introduced  by  Colbert,  and  on  the  lists  of  which  are  the  names  of  all  male 
individuals  of  the  '  maritime  population ' — that  is,  men  and  youths  devoted 
to  a  seafaring  life,  from  the  18th  to  the  50th  year  of  age— France  is  provided 
with  a  reserve  of  114,000  men,  of  whom  about  25, 5<]^  are  serving  with  the 
fleet.  The  time  of  service  in  the  navy  for  the  '  Inscrits '  is  the  same  as  that 
in  the  army,  with  similar  conditions  as  to  reserve  duties,  furloughs,  and 
leave  of  absence  for  lengthened  periods.  It  is  enacted  by  the  law  of  1872 
that  a  certain  number  of  young  men  liable  to  service  in  the  Active  Armpr 
may  select  instead  the  naval  service,  if  recognised  fit  for  the  duties,  even  if 
not  enrolled  in  the  *  Inscription  Maritime.*  The  '  Inscription  *  will  furnish 
at  least  50,000  men  more  than  the  navy  would  require  upon  mobilization. 

The  tables  which  follow  of  the  French  armour-clad  fleet  and  first-class, 
cmisers  are  arranged  chronologically,  like  the  similar  tables  for  the  British 
navy.  The  shine  named  in  italics  in  the  first  list  are  coast-defence  vessels. 
The  numbers  following  the  names  of  the  others  indicate  the  classes  to  which 
they  have  been  assigned  in  the  foregoing  statement  of  strength.  Abbre- 
viations :  b.f  broadside  ;  c.  6.,  central  battery  ;  t.  turret ;  bar,  biSwtte  ;  Q.F., 
qrdck- firing. 
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The  first-class  cruisers  in  the  following  list  are  all  deck-protected, 
ships  named  in  italics  are  alsio  armoured. 
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•  Torpedo  dep/Vt  ship. 
French  battleships  of  the  later  classes  present  marked  contrasts  to  the 
earlier  type.  Their  superstructures  are  less  imposing,  their  protection  is 
better,  and  the  heavy  guns  are  arranged  as  in  our  own  ships.  In  the  IToehe 
(10,823  tons)  two  18  "4  in.  guns  are  severally  fore  and  aft  in  closed  revolving 
turrets,  while  the  two  10*8  in.  euns  firing  both  right  ahead  and  astern,  are 
disposed  on  either  broadside  in  barbette  turrets  protected  by  shields.  Closely 
analagous  are  the  Nepiuw,  3fareeaUy  and  Magenta,  These  have  a  like  dispo- 
sition of  armament — the  heaviest  guns  at  the  angle  of  a  lozenge,  but  all 
mounted  en  barbette.  The  Brennus  differs  from  the  ships  named  in  having 
her  three  heavy  guns  in  closed  turrets,  two  forward  ana  one  aft. 

The  Mass^Tia  and  Bouvet  are  still  more  powerful  vessels.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  dimensions  of  the  Bouvet^  whicn  is  a  little  larger  than  the 
other— length,  382ft.  Sin.  ;  beam,  70ft.  3in.  ;  displacement,  12,012  tons. 
In  these  smps  the  heavy  guns  are  disposed  as  in  the  NepturUj  but  the  pieces 
of  the  seconaary  armament  are  also  in  closed  turrets.  The  protection  of  the 
J/oM^na  consists  of  a  Schneider  steel  belt  (9]in.  to  I7}in.),  IS^in.  to  15}in. 
on  the  four  large  turrets,  and  4  in.  on  the  smaller  turrets.  Beneath  the  armoured 
deck,  which  is  3i  inches  in  extreme  thickness,  is  a  secondary  splinter-proof 
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deck.  The  CJuirles  MarUl,  which  is  closely  resembled  by  the  Jauriguiberry 
and  the  Camot^  was  designed  by  M.  Huin.  The  following  are  her  principal 
characteristics :— Length  392ft.  6in.,  beam  71ft.  2in.,  stern  draught  27ft  6in., 
displacement  11,693  tons,  speed  17  knots  with  9,500  horse-power,  and 
18  knots  with  forced  draught  (13,500  horse  power).  The  protection  of 
the  ship  consists  of  an  over-all  steel  belt  17*71  in.  thick,  and  further 
broadside  plating  about  4in.  thick  intended  to  protect  the  armoured 
deck  (which  is  275in.  thick)  from  the  direct  action  of  high  explosive 
shells.  TYiQJauriguiherryy  designed  by  M.  Lagane,  is  a  most  interesting  vessel. 
All  her  guns  are  worked  either  by  hand  or  by  electricity.  Eight  of  her 
secondary  guns  are  coupled  in  closed  turrets  ;  and  in  the  St.  Louis  vnd.  CharU- 
magne  this  disposition  is  to  be  made  for  the  heavy  guns.  These  ships  are 
therefore  interesting,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  type  will  be  continued  in 
the  battleships  proposed.  The  Charlemagne  and  her  two  sisters,  St.  Loiiis  . 
and  G^aw/ois,  nave  been  launched.  They  displac*;  11,275  tons,  and  are  385ft. 
long  with  66 'Sin.  beam.  The  armaments  consist  of  four  12in.  guns,  with  ten 
5 -Sin.,  eight  3*9in.,  and  twenty -six  smaller  quick-firers  ;  engines  of  5,400 
horse-power  are  to  give  a  speed  of  18  knots.  The  I^na  is  another  ship  of 
the  same  class,  launched  at  Brest  in  September  1898,  which  displaces  12,052 
tons.  She  has  Belleville  boilers,  and  is  better  protected,  and  carries  a  more 
powerful  secondary  armament.  Another  battleship  of  the  same  type,  appa- 
rently a  sister,  the  Suffren^  has  been  laid  down  at  Brest.  One  battleship 
in  the  programme  of  1899  marks  a  further  development.  She  will  have  four 
12in.  guns  coupled,  as  in  the  other  recent  vessels,  and  will  otherwise  resemble 
them,  but  the  displacement  of  14,500  tons  is  much  greater,  and  approaches 
within  400  tons  of  that  of  the  Magnificent.  The  additional  weight  will  be 
devoted  largely  to  giving  the  ships  better  protection  in  the  form  of  an  end  to 
end  belt  of  great  neight  and  equal  vertical  thickness,  backed  by  cellular 
cofferdams,  as  well  as  to  the  provision  of  larger  coal  capacity.  Progress  with 
this  ship  is  likely  to  be  slow. 

Of  French  cruisers  the  Lupuy  de  Ldme  has  three  screws,  is  provided  with 
what  is  practically  a  complete  coat  of  armour,  and  has  both  an  armoured  and 
a  splinter-proof  deck.  Her  guns  are  well  protected,  and  are  admirably  dis- 
posed for  use  in  any  direction,  and  are  besides  of  great  penetrating  power. 
Many  of  her  characteristics  are  found  in  the  somewhat  smaller  armoured, 
turtle-back-decked  cruisere  LcUmiehe-TrHnlle,  Chamery  and  their  sisters,  as 
well  as  the  Pothuau.  The  new  armoured  cruisers  are  of  two  principal  classes, 
those  of  the  Gloire  (10,000  tons)  and  the  KUb6r  (7,700  tons.)  The  former  will 
be  452ft.  9in.  long,  with  63ft.  8in.  beam,  and  23ft.  mean  draft  Protection 
will  be  given  by  a  6in.  water-line  belt,  with  thinner  plating  above  it,  and  by 
armoured  and  splinter-proof  decks.  The  two  heavy  guns  will  be  in  turrets, 
and  the  othera  in  casemates.  All  will  have  water  tube  boilers.  The  KUbtr 
type,  though  smaller,  generally  resembles  the  other.  The  KUbei-  herself  will 
have  Niclausse  water-tube  boilers.  France  also  possesses  some  interesting 
types  of  deck-protected  cruisers,  and  has  recently  added  to  her  navy  some 
very  swift  torpedo-boats,  one  of  which,  the  Forhan^  built  by  Normand,  has 
attained  a  speed  of  a  little  over  31  knots. 

Production  and  Industry. 

I.  Agriculture. 

Of  the  total  area  of  France  (52,921,578  hectares)  8,397,131  hectares  arc 
under  forests  and  36,977,098  hectares  under  all  kinds  of  crops,  fallow,  antl 
grasses.  The  following  tables  show  the  area  under  the  leading  crops  and  the 
production  for  four  years  : — 
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The  annual  production  of  wine  and  cider  appears  aa  follows : — 


Year 

Hectares 
under 
Vines 

Wine, 

thonsands  of 

hectoUtres 

Wine  Import, 
hectoUtres 

Wine  Export 

Cider  pro- 
duced lOOO's 
of  hectolitres 

1876 

2,246,963 

82,727 

272,780 

3,717,590 

_ 

1886 

1,990,586 

28,636 

8,183,666 

2,602,778 

19,955 

1890 

1,816,544 

27,416 

10,830,462 

2,162,129 

11,095 

1891 

1,763,374 

30,140 

12,278,876 

2,049,268 

9,280 

1892 

1,782,588 

29,082 

9,400,000 

1,845.000 

15,141 

1898 

1,793,299 

50,070 

6,895,000 

1,569,000 

81,609 

1894 

1,766,841 

39,053 

4,492,000 

1,721,000 

16,541 

1895 

1,747,002 

26,688 

6,356,000 

1,696,000 

26,687 

1896 

1,728,433 

44,656 

8.818,716 

1,783,000 

8,074 

1897 

1,688,931 

32,350 

7,629,000 

1,774,862 

6,789 

18981 

1,706,513 

82,282 

6,666,000 

1,381,000 

10,637 

1  First  ten  months. 

The  value  of  the  crop  of  chestnuts,  walnuts,  olives,  cider-apples,  plums, 
and  mulberry  leaves  in  1896  was  estimated  at  187,391,708  francs  ;  in  1897,  at 
171,132,758  francs.  In  Alpes- Man  times,  Var,  and  Corsica,  the  orange  and 
lemon  crop  was  estimated  at  1,140,355  francs. 

On  December  81,  1897,  the  numbers  of  farm  animals  were :  Horses, 
2,899,181;  mules,  205,715;  asses,  361,414;  cattle,  13,486,519;  sheep, 
21,445,113;  pigs,  6,262,764  ;  goats,  1.495,756. 

Silk  culture,  with  Government  encouragement  (primes),  is  carried  on  in 
27  departments  of  France — most. extensively  in  Card,  Dr6me,  Ard^che,  and 
Vaiicluse.  In  1897,  133,253  persons  wei-e  employed  in  this  industry;  the 
production  of  cocoons  was  7,760,132  kilogrammes;  463,232  kilogrammes  of 
cocoons  were  exported,  valued  at  4,053,280  francs,  and  4,142,009  kilogrammes 
of  raw  silk,  valued  at  89,308,843  francs. 


II.  Mining  and  Metals. 

In  France  there  were  in  1896,  499  mines  (out  of  1,407  conceded  mines)  in 
work,  with  152,125  workers.  The  annual  yield  was  estimated  at  83,811,705 
tons,  valued  at  345,092,580  francs,  as  against  347,115,810  francs  in  1894. 

The  following  are  statistics  of  the  leading  mineral  and  metal  products : — 


Year 

Coal  and  lignite     Iron  Ore 

Pig  Iron 

Finished  Iron 

Steel 

1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 

Tona 
26,179,000 
25,651,000 
27,417,000 
28,019,893 
29,189,900 

Tons 
3,706,748 
3,517,438 
8,772,000 
3,679,767 
3,409,372 

Tone 
2,057,390 
2,003,096 
2,069,714 
2.003,860 
2,340,000 

'.  Tons 
828,519 
808,171 
785,781 
766,793 
.    829,000 

Tons 
682,527 
664,032 
674,190 
714,528 
917,500 

In    1896   there  were  produced  also :   silver,  70,479  kilogrammes ;  zinc 
85,585  tons;  copper,  6,544  tons;  nickel,  1,646  tons;  aluminium,  870  tons. 
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ni.  Manufactures. 

The  total  namber  of  industrial  establishments  in  France  in  1896  was  as 
follows : — 


Industries 

EstablishmenU 

Steam  en^neei 

Horse-power 

Tissues  and  clothing 

6,627 

7,317 

279,506 

Metals   .... 

4,926 

8,186 

226,689 

Mines  and  quarries 

3,065 

6,600 

179,6.')2 

Foods     .... 

9,141 

10,729 

186,127       1 

Buildings 

6,922 

7,982 

169,272 

Agriculture    . 

16,239 

18,743 

111,123 

Chemical  and  tanning    . 

3,123 

3,788 

69,860 

Paper,    printing,    furni- 

ture, &c.      . 

3,493 

3,847 

65,099       1 

State  services . 

485 

1,306 

45,370       1 

Total 

62,971 

67,847 

1,262,688 

Textile  Indimtries. — In  1896  the  numbers  of  factories  for  silk,  cotton, 
woollen,  and  other  manufactiu*es  were  :  silk,  for  unwinding  cocoons,  221 
with  10,468  pans ;  carding  and  combing,  37  with  692  machines  ;  throwing, 
708  with  1,624,630  spin^es,  &c.  ;  for  spinning,  19  with  160,000  spindles; 
for  weaving,  746  with  28,270  power  looms  and  39,165  hand-looms;  cotton, 
for  carding,  &c.,  46  with  186  machines  ;  for  spinning  276  with  4,024,811 
spindles  ;  wool,  for  carding  229  with  351  machines  ;  for  spinning,  837  with 
8,173,274  spindles ;  for  carpet  weaving,  82  with  6,693  looms ;  for  other 
woollen  goods,  1,043  with  11,714  power  looms  and  16,604  hand  looms  ;  for 
various  manufactures  of  cotton,  tiux  or  hemp,  2,112  factories,  and  for 
mixed  tissues,  990  factories ;  for  spinning  hemp,  flax,  or  jute,  &c.,  103 
factories. 

The  values  of  the  yearly  imports  and  exports  of  woollens  and  silks  in 
millions  of  francs  are  seen  from  the  subjoined  table  : — 


Woollens 


SUks 


Years 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

Imports 
Tarn           Cloth 

Exports 

Imports 

Exi)ort« 

Yam     i      Cloth 

Tissues 

51-0 
41-9 
60-2 
50-3 
620 

TissueH 

12-5 
9-8 
13-6 
15-4 
10-8 

50-2 
43-6 
41-9 
46  1 
40  0 

21-0      '     278-9 
18-5     1     242-3 
311          3231 
29-6      '     294-1 
24  1     1    266-6 

224-5 
223-5 
270-8 
247-0 
270-9 

Sugar, — In  1896-97  there  were  358  sugar  works,  employing    regularly 
48,664  men,  3,597  women,  and  2,556  children,  with  occasionally  about  8,000 
other  workpeople.      The  yield  of  sugar  during  the  last  12  years  (expressed  i 
thousands  of  kilogrammes  of  refined  sugar)  was : —    itized  by  VjUUV  ic 
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Tons 

Tears 

Tons 

Years     \     Tons 

Yean 

Tons 

!  1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 

265,071 
484,044 
847,786 

1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 

414,870 
700,409 
616,890 

1891-92 
1892-98 
1893-94 

578,110 
528,866 
514,789 

1894-95 
1895-96 
1896-97 

704,454 
598,647 
668,545 

In  1895  2,166,000  hectolitres  of  alcohol  were  produced;  in  1896, 
2,022,000  hectolitres  ;  in  1897,  2,208,140  hectolitres. 

IV.  Fisheries. 

In  1894  the  number  of  boats  engaged  in  the  French  homo  fishing  was  27,062 
of  131, 159  tons  ;  the  boats  engaged  in  the  cod  fisheries  numbered  353  of  40, 153 
tons.  The  total  number  of  men  employed  was  155,125,  of  whom  9,046  were 
in  the  cod  fisheries,  and  146,079  in  the  home  fisheries  ;  of  the  latter,  84,727 
were  employed  in  boats,  and  61,352  on  foot.  In  1896  the  total  value  of  the 
sea  and  shore  fishing  in  boats  was  93,025,568  francs  ;  of  the  shore  fisheries  on 
foot,  8,699,224  francs. 

In  1897  the  total  weight  of  cod,  oil,  &o.,  landed  in  France  by  French  and 
colonial  boats  was  569, 1 55  metric  quintals ;  of  herring,  319, 186  metric  quintals. 
The  number  of  boats  was  664,  and  of  the  fishermen  12,523.  (jk)yemmont  assist- 
ance (primes)  is  given  to  the  cod  fishers,  amounting  to  4,983,000  francs  annually. 

Commerce. 

In  French  statistics  General  Trade  includes  all  goods  entering  or  leaving 
France,  while  Special  Trade  includes  only  imports  for  home  use  and  exports 
of  French  orison. 

The  Commiition  Perman^nU  de$  VdUuf  annually  determines  the  values  (called  actual 
values)  which  represent  the  average  prices  of  the  different  articles  In  the  Customs  list 
during  the  year.  The  values  fixed  at  the  end  of  one  year  and  applied  to  that  year  retro- 
speotively,  are  applied  also  during  the  following  year,  at  the  end  <rf  which  the  provisional 
results  thus  obtained  are  revised  according  to  new  values  definitely  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mission. Thus  each  year  there  are  published  first  the  provisional  and  later  the  definitive 
commercial  statistics.  The  customs  entries  show  the  country  of  origin  of  imports  and  that 
of  ultimate  destination  of  exports.    For  five  years  the  actual  values  were :-  - 


Tears 


General  Commerce 


Imports 


I  I  MiUion  francs 
I  Average  1888-92;       5,406*8 

I                  1893  '       4,951-5 

1894  4,794-9 

1895  4,919-6 

1896  4,928'8 

1897  I   5,137-5 


Exports 


Special  Commerce 
Imports  Exports 


Million  fi«nc8 
4,6447 
4,326-4 
4,124-6 
4,689-3 
4,593*6 
4,803-1 


Million  francs 
4,363-3 
3,853-7      I 
3,850-4     ' 
3,719-9 
3,798-6 
8,956  0 


MiUion  fhuics 
3,547  0 
3,236-4 
3,078-1 
3,378-8 
3,400-9 
3,598-0 


The  chief  subdivisions  of  the  special  trade  were  ; — 


Imports  (1,0(K»,000  l^ncs) 


1898     1894 


Food  products        .     1,061  !  1,198 
Raw  I  2,229    2,104 

Manufkctured  goods      664      548 


Total 


8,854    8.850 


1,036 

2,101 

583 


8,720 


1896     1897     1893 


Exports  (1,000,000  francs) 


1,007    1,029 
2,174  I  2,319  I 


710 

784 

618,     608  I  1.742 


8,799  I  3,956  f  8,286 


1894     1895     1896 


755 


591 

874! 


652 


1,657  j  1,909    1,918 


8,078,3,774    8,401 


1897 


721  ' 
944 
1,933 


698| 


8,698 


The  chief  articles  of  import  and  export  (special  trade)  were  in  millions  of 
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1 

1893       1 

1894       1 

1890 

1      1896 

1897       1 

Imports : —                          ' 

I 

Wine   .        .        .        .    ; 

188     , 

145 

212 

1       293 

,   280-3 

Raw  wool     .                 .1 

325     1 

317 

308 

365 

343-7 

Cereals 

307     , 

363 

162 

123 

247-4 

RawsUk       . 

261     1 

183     , 

226 

180 

206-4 

Raw  cotton  . 

184 

169     , 

167 

!       1^7 

205-7 

Timber  and  wood  . 

124 

148 

130 

150 

154-6 

Hides  and  fiirs 

146 

116  : 

135 

!       Ill 

116  5 

Oilseeds       .         .        . 

188 

199     , 

157 

'       148 

1    135-6 

Coffee  .         .         .        .    ^ 

146     ' 

147 

177 

1       175 

105-4 

Coal  and  coke 

164 

172 

167 

1       174 

189-5 

Ores      .... 

62     , 

53     , 

49 

t         51 

1     62-7 

Cattle  .         .         .        .    ' 

42 

132 

112 

1         58 

1      41-1 

Sugar,  foreign  and  colonial 

58     , 

51 

38 

1         44 

i      82  1 

Textiles,  woollen  .        .    j 

50 

44 

42 

45 

:      40  0 

„        silks       .        .    1 

51    ! 

42     i 

50 

■         50 

52-0     j 

„        cotton    .        .    1 

33 

33     , 

34 

38 

!      36-3 

Flax     .         .         .         .    ! 

70 

52 

60 

,         62 

!      51-4 

Exports : — 

1 

Textiles,  woollen  . 

279 

242 

323 

,       294 

j    265-9 

„        silk         .         . 

225     , 

224 

271 

247 

'   270-9 

,,        cotton     .         .    ' 

101 

113 

118 

131 

119-3 

Wine    ....    1 

189     i 

235 

222 

242 

'    232-5 

Raw  silk  and  yarn         .    ' 

126 

89 

126 

93 

117-7     ! 

Raw  wool  and  yarn        .    | 

120     , 

124 

153 

145 

'   172-2 

Small  ware   . 

154     , 

154 

154 

161 

160-3     ' 

Leather  goods 

96 

80     , 

83 

82 

69-4 

Leather                  .         .    i 

97 

81     ' 

105 

83 

102-8 

Linen  and  clothes          .    i 

131 

101 

96 

99 

95-4 

^Metal  goods,  tools         .    i 

70     ' 

56 

68 

85 

1      79-5     , 

Cheese  and  butter 

81     ' 

66     1 

61 

82 

86  0     . 

Spirits .... 

56     ' 

54     t 

48 

1         49 

51-9 

Sugar,  refined       .         .    . 
Skins  and  furs 

55     1 

48 

41 

40 

45-4 

62     1 

66 

94 

62 

77-1     , 

Chemical  produce . 

53     , 

57 

62 

63 

^7^5-4  J 

y  Google 
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According  to  value  of  the  general  imports  and  exports,  their  distribatioD 
appears  from  the  following,  in  millions  of  francs  : — 


Imports : — 
By  sea :  French  ships 
Foreign  . 

Total  by  sea 
,,         land     . 

Exports : — 
By  sea  :  French  ships 
„        Foreign  . 


1804 


Total  by  i 


land 


1,422 
2.002 

3,424 
1,370 


1,625 
1,326 

2,861 
1,278 


1895 

1,625 
1,832 

3,467 
1,462 


1,699 
1,477 

3,176 
1,413 


1896 


1,516 
1,965 


3,481 
1,448 


1,694 
1,448 


1897 


1,614 
2,083 

8,697 
1,440 


3,137 
1,457 


1,642 
1.628 


8,270 
1,583 


The  share  of  the  princii)al  French  ports  in  the  general  trade  (1897) ' 
follows — imports  and  exports  combined — in  millions  of  francs  : — 


Marseilles  .  .1,768  Bordeaux  .  .  627        Dieppe 

Havre  .  1,657  Boulogne  .  .465        Belfort,  P.C. 

Paris .  .740  Rouen  .  .  217  }    Tourcoing  . 

Dunkerque.  .      659  Calais  .  .  262        Cette  . 

The  imports  and  exports  (special  trade)  of  coin  and  bullion  were  i 
in  1897:— 


.  182 
.  161 
.  171 
.   164 

( follows 


I 


Imports 
ExiK)rts 


Gold 


Francs 
290,715,386 
131,862,865 


Silver 


Francs 
171,129,948 
194,836,106 


TbtjJ 


Francs 
461,845,329 
326,698,971 


The  transit  trade  in  1897  reached  the  value  of  790  million  francs. 

The  subjoined  statement  shows,  according  to  the  BoArd  nf  TmHn  rotnrns. 
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The  followinjg  table  gives  the  declared  value,  in  pounds  sterling,  of  the 
eiffht  staple  articles  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  France  in  each 
of  the  last  four  years  : — 


Staple  Imports  into  U.  K. 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Silk  manufactures    . 

8,774,496 

11,140,008 

12,128,661 

12,480,421 

Woollen    „              .        . 

-5,628,646 

6,878,840 

6,928,808 

6,169,977 

Butter     .... 

2,851,867 

2,448,734 

2,587,696 

2,880,676 

Wine        .... 

2,744,873 

2,887,409 

8,462,214 

8,761,768 

Sugar       .... 

2,849,422 

1,786,041 

1,812,086 

8.286,487 

Leather  and  manufactures 

1,456,779 

1,806,888 

1,770,782 

1,715,220 

Eggs        .... 

982,800 

1,069,680 

1,278,200 

1,022,869 

Brandy    .... 

1,402,299 

1,139,884 

1,195,279 

1,800,182 

These  eight  articles  constitute  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  imports  from 
France  into  the  United  Kingdom.  The  total  quantity  of  wine  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  from  France  in  1897  was  6,606,077  gallons,  being  87*6 
per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  of  wine  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  British 
produce  export^  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  France  in  each  of  the  last 
four  years : — 


Staple  Exports  from  U.  K. 

1894 

1895         1         1896 

1897 

£ 

£          1           £ 

£ 

Woollen  manufactures  and 

yam     .... 

2,463,644 

2,609,781 

2,496,267 

2,068,869 

Metals  (chiefly    iron    and 

copper) 

789,686 

986,806 

882,168 

977,907 

Cools        ... 

2,462,139 

2,206,849 

2,187,209 

2,863,721  1 

Cotton  manufactiues  and 

yam     .... 

1,087,079 

1,090,260 

1.057,217 

876,644 

Machinery 

1,189,833 

1,266,938 

1,324,729 

1,288,462 

Chemicals 

408,262 

605,686 

698,468 

670,401 

Shipping  and  ITayigation. 

On  December  31, 1897,  the  French  mercantile  navy  consisted  of 
14,352  sailing  vessels,  of  421,462  tons,  with  crews  68,132,  and 
1,212  steamers  of  499,409  tons,  and  crews  numbering  20,234. 
Of  the  sailing  vessels  176  of  17,239  tons  were  engaged  in  the 
European  seas,  and  297  of  177,998  tons  in  ocean  navigation;  of 
the  steamers  240  of  185,014  tons  were  engaged  in  European  seas, 
and  171  of  266,820  tons  in  ocean  navigation.  The  rest  were 
employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  in  port  service,  or  in  the  fisheries. 
Of  the  sailing  vessels  and  steamers  12,971  were  not  over  50 
tons.  Oovemment  assistance  (primes)  is  given  for  the  con- 
struction, equipment,  and  navigation  of  vessels,  amounting  to 
1 2,500,000  francs  annually.  *  ....»,.  .^ 
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The  following  table  shows  the  navigation  at  French  ports  in 
1896  and  1897  :— 


Eutered 


1896 
French : — 
Ck^astlng  trade 
Foreign  trade  ^ 

Total  French      . 
Foreign  vessels  . 

Total     . 


With  Cargoes       |  In  Ballast  Total 

Vessels      Tonnage      Vessels     Tonnage    j  Vessels  |    Tonnage 


1897 
Freiich : — 
Coasting  trade 
Foreign  trade  * 

Total  Fi-ench 
t'oieign  vessels  . 

,     Total     . 

Cleared 

1896 
French : — 
Coasting  trade 
Foreign  ti*ade  ^ 


65,932   6,080,736 
7,644|  4,210,683 

63,57610,291,419 
17,451,  9,865,925 

81,027,20,157,344 


53,9611  5,938,679 
7,701    4,469,566 

61,662ll0,403,245 
17,81010,457,668 

79,472  20,860,813 


17,713     975,240 

788     112,548 

I  _  I 

,  18,501 1,087,788  i 
:   2,315,    608,100 


78,645,  7,055,976 
8,482'  4,323,226 


I 


82,077jll,879,202 
19,76610,874,025 


20,816  1,596,888  ^01,84821,753.227 


17,462     976,234 
891     133,754 

18,3431,108,988 
2,462     529,230 


71,413.  6,908,913 
8,692   4,603,320  \ 


80,00511,512,233 
20,272;10,986,79i? 


20,805  1,638,218    100,277  22.499,031 


•55,932   6,080,736    17,713,    975,240     73,645;  7,055,976 
;   7,645,  4,222,708  |    1,477-    588,026       9,122   4,810,734 


^ a^  R77  1ft  «ftR  AAA  I  1Q  lOm   RfiS  9A(i  ,     R9>  7fi7n   R««  71  ft 
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Internal  Cominnnication. 

I.    KiYERs,    Railways,    etc. 

n  1898  there  were  in  France  38,214  kilometres  of  national  roads. 
Navigable  rivers  (1897),    8,832    kilometres;    actually  navigated,    6,630 
metres ;  canals,  4,930  kilometres ;  actually  navigated,  4,851  kilometres  ; 
rs  navigable  for  rafts,  2,925  kilometres. 

[lie  traffic  on  the  rivers  and  canals,  expressed  in  millions  of  metric  tons 
ed  one  kilometre,  has  been  : — 


Year 


CanalB 


Rivers 


ToUl 


1898 

2,065 

'            1,539            ! 

3,604 

1894 

2,260 

1,652 

8,912 

1895 

2,158 

1,608 

8,766 

1896 

2,466 

1,725 

4,191 

1897 

2,540 

1.826            ! 

4,366 

y  a  law  of  1842,  the  construction  of  railways  was  left  mainly  to  companies, 
rintended,  and  if  necessary  assisted,  by  the  State  ;  which  now  constructs 

which  the  companies  work,  and  works  on  its  own  account  one  important 
3  system.  There  are  lines  of  local  interest  subventioned  by  the  State  or 
he  depai-tments.  The  concessions  granted  to  the  six  great  companies 
re  at  various  dates  from  1950  to  1960  ;  the  periods  of  State  piarantee  of 

of  them  terminate  at  the  end  of  1914,  ana  of  the  others  m  1934  and 
.  In  1830  there  were  in  France  24  miles  of  railway  ;  in  1860,  4,000  miles  ; 
J90,  20,666  miles;  in  1896,  22,707  miles,  including  1, 700  miles  belong- 
A}  the  State.     There  are,  beisides,  2,404  miles  of  railway  of  local  interest. 
Tie  length  of  line  of  general  interest  open  for  traffic,  cost  of  construe- 

receipts,  and  working  expenses  have  been  : — 


-     'iT 

Constraotion 
Cost 

£1,000 

607,000 
615,480 
620,840 
628,480 

Receipts    Expense.s     Passengers 

Goods 
Carried 

m     !     21,952 
J94     i     22,339 

195  22,505 

196  23,018 
07            9Jl  1«7 

£1,000         £1,000 
48,190      27,515 
49,359      27,491 
50,542      27,362 
51.906    '  27,464 
59.fi22          — 

1,000b 

317,819 
336,554 
348,852 
363,009 

1,000  tons 

97,023 

99,105 

100,834 

104,046 
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1896  amounted  to  229,072,774  francs,  and  expenditure  to  180,324,215  francs. 
The  number  of  letters,  &c.,  carried  in  France  and  Algeria  in  1896  was  : — 


- 

Internal 

International 
and  Transit 

a.000'8) 

160,838 

2,376 

6,741 

142,479 

Total 

Letters      .... 

Registered  letters,  &c 

Post-cards. 

Printed  matter,  samples,  kc. 

Total    .... 

0,000-8) 

761,605 

41,373 

49,887 

1,052,976 

(1,000'8) 

912,438 

48,749 

56,628 

1,195,464 

1,905,840 

802,429           2,208,269 

The  total  length  of  the  telegraphic  lines  on  January  1,  1897,  was  64,422 
miles,  with  208,828  miles  of  wire.  There  were  11,769  tel^^ph  offices,  and  in 
1896  there  were  despatched  45,708,298  telegrams,  of  which  36,968,805  were 
internal,  5,944,217  international,  1,410,297  in  transit,  and  1,884,979  were 
officiaL    There  are  237  miles  of  pneumatic  tubes  in  Paris. 


Money  and  Credit. 

The  total  value  of  the  coin  minted  in  France  from  the  commencement  of 
the  existing  mints  has  been  :  Gold  (1803-1897),  9,334,161,500  francs  ;  silver, 
5-franc  pieces  (1795-1878),  6,060,606,240  fi-ancs ;  fractional  silver  (1803-1897), 
486,112,886  francs  ;  bronze  (1852-1897),  68,278,522  francs.  Total, 
14,949,169,147  francs.    No  5-franc  pieces  have  been  coined  since  1878. 

The  nominal  value  of  the  money  coined  in  France  during  five  years  has 
been  : — 


Year 

Gold 

Silver 

Bronze 

Totel 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

Francs 

60,943,360 

9,831,060 

108,006,930 

112,638,240 

221,879,640 

Francs 

4,000,000 
8,000,000 

44,000 
12,044,000 

Francs 
200,000 
200,000 
110,000 
829,494 
1,400,000 

Francs 

61,143,360 

14,031,060 

116,116,980 

118.867,784 

222,828,640 

602,699,130 

2,739,494 

617,482,624 

From  the  results  of  an  inquiry  carried  out  on  September  16,  1897,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  existing  stock  of  money  in  France  amounted  to 
6,876,000,000  francs,  made  up  as  follows  : — 


Coin 


Frenoli 


Foreign        {  Total 


Gold  coin    .... 
6-franc  silver  pieces     . 
Fractional  silver  coin  . 

1 

8,675 

1,880 

205 

Millions  of  Francs 
525 
555 
85         , 

4,200 

1,985 

240 

Total 

6,260 

1,115         1 

6,375 
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The  statistics  of  private  banking  are  too  unsatisfactory  to  be  given. 

The  private  savings-banks  numbered  545  (with  2,182  branch  offices)  in 
January,  1896 ;  and  on  December  81,  1896,  the  number  of  depositors  was 
6,683,447,  to  the  value  of  8,882,855,588  francs,  thus  giving  an  average  of  509 '9 
francs  for  each  account  The  postal  savings-banks,  introduced  in  1881,  had 
December  31, 1896,  2,682,908  accounts,  to  the  value  of  784,950,207  francs, 
chus  showing  an  average  of  292*6  francs  per  account. 

The  Bank  of  France,  founded  in  1806,  has  the  monopoly  oi  emitting  bank 
notes.     Its  capital  is  estimated  at  182,500,000  francs. 

The  situation  of  the  bank  on  December  1,  1898,  was : — 

Cash:  1,000  firanot    1,000  francs 

Gold 1,831,478 

SUver 1,216,704 

8,048,182 

Portfolio 996,292 

Advances 596,840 

Rents  and  real  property 289,721 

Capital  and  reserves 225,016 

Notes  in  circulation 8,799,288 

Accounts  current 774,804 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  Frane  of  100  eerUimes  is  of  the  value  of  9id.  or  25*225  francs  to  the 
pound  sterling. 

Gold  coins  in  common  use  aro  20  and  10  franc  pieces.  The  20  franc 
gold  piece  weighs  6*4516  grammes  *900  fine,  and  thus  contains  5*80645 
grammes  of  fine  jgold.  Silver  coins  are  5,  2,  1,  and  half  franc  pieces  and  20- 
centime  pieces.  The  5-franc  silver  piece  weighs  25  grammes  '900  fine,  and 
thus  contains  22*5  grammes  of  fine  silver.  The  franc  piece  weighs  5  grammes 
-885  fine,  and  contains  4  *175  grammes  of  fine  silver.  Bronze  coins  are  10 
and  5  centime  pieces. 

There  is  a  double  standard  of  value,  gold  and  silver,  the  ratio  being 
theoretically  15^  to  1.  Of  silver  coins,  however,  only  5-franc  pieces  are  leg^ 
tender,  and  of  these  the  free  coinage  has  been  suspended  since  1876. 

The  present  monetary  convention  between  France,  Belgium,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  Greece  is  tacitly  continued  from  vear  to  year,  but  may  be 
denounced  by  any  of  the  contracting  States,  and,  if  denounced,  will  expire  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  which  commences  on  January  1,  following  the  denunci- 
ation. According  to  its  terms,  the  five  contracting  States  have  their  gold 
and  silver  coins  respectively  of  the  same  fineness,  weight,  diameter,  and 
current  value,  and  the  allowance  for  wear  and  tear  in  each  case  is  the  same. 
The  coinage  of  5-franc  pieces,  both  gold  and  silver,  is  temporarily  suspended, 
and  the  issue  of  subsidiary  silver  is,  with  certain  exceptions  for  special 
reasons,  limited  to  7  francs  per  head  of  the  population  of  each  State  (but  6 
francs  for  Greece).  Each  Government,  in  its  public  offices,  accepts  payments 
in  the  silver  5-franc  pieces  of  each  of  the  others,  and  in  subsicuary  silver  to 
the  amount  of  100  francs  for  each  payment.  Each  State  engages  to  exchange 
the  excess  of  its  issues  over  its  receipts  of  subsidiary  silver  for  gold  or  5-frano 
silver  pieces,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  convention  each  is  bound  to  resume 
also  its  5-franc  silver  pieces,  and  to  pay  in  gold  a  sum  equal  to  the  nominal 
value  of  the  coin  resumed.  [But  see  also  under  Italy.]  The  following  are  the 
total  issues  of  ^e  five  States,  authorised  by  the  convention  of  1897  :— France, 
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394  millions  of  francs;    Italy,     282*4;    Belgium,  46*8;  Switzerland,   28; 
Greece,  15. 

The  monetary  system  of  the  Union  has  been  adopted,  either  wholly  or 
partially,  in  Spain,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Ser?ia,  Russia,  Finland,  antl  many 
of  the  South  American  States. 


Orarmne 
Kilogramme 
Quintal  Mitrique 
Tonncau 
LitrCf  Liquid 


15-43  gr.  tr. 

AfUre  . 

2-205  lbs.  av. 

KiUmUtre    . 

220J      „     „ 

MUre  Cube  \ 
sure            j        • 

2,205  lbs. 

1  -76  pint 
22  gallons. 

Hectare 

KiUmiHre  Carri  . 

2-75  bushels. 

=  39-37  inches. 
=       -621  mile. 

=  85-31  cubic  ft. 

=     2  "47  acres. 
=       -386  sq.  mile. 


Diplomatic  Eepresentatiyes. 

1.  Of  France  in  Great  Britain. 

Ambassador. — M.  Paul  Cambon. 

Minister. — M.  L.  Geoffray. 

Secretary, — M.  E.  Daeschner. 

AttacM. — Vicomte  A.  d'Espeuilles. 

Military  Attache. — Count  Pontavice  de  Heussey. 

Naval  Attache — Commandant  Fieron. 

Secretary- Archivist.  — J.  Knecht. 

There  are  French  Consuls  at^ — London  (C.G.),  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester  (V.C),  Newcastle,  Southampton  (V.C),  and 
other  places. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  France. 

Ambassador.— Kight  Hon.  Sir.  E.  J.  Monson,  Bart,  G.C.B.,  G  C.M.G. 

Secretary.^-Kon.  M.  Herbert,  C.B. 

Military  Attachi. — Colonel  Douglas  F.  R.  Dawson. 

NavaZ  -4ttacM— Captain  A.  W.  Paget,  R.N. 

ComTnercial  Attache. — H.  Austin  Lee,  C.B. 

There  are  British  Consuls  at  Paris,  Ajaccio,  Bordeaux,  Brest,  Calais, 
Cherbourg,  Dunkirk,  Havre  (C.G.),  La  Rochelle,  Marseilles,  Nice,  Rouen. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  concerning  France. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Agriculture :— Statistique  agricole  annuelle.  Bulletin  de  statistique  da  Hinistire  de 
I'Agnculture.  Statistique  des  For^ts  soumises  au  r6giine  foresUer.  Statixtique  agricole 
d^eeimale.  Compte  dea  depenses  du  Minist^re  de  TAgrioulture.  Rapport  aor  I'enaeigQe- 
ment  agricole.  Report  by  L.  S.  Sackville  on  tho  Tenure  of  Land  in  France.  FoL  Londoii, 
1870. 

Army :— Handbook  of  the  French  Army,  prepared  in  the  Intelligcnco  Division  of  the  War 
OCBce.  by  Captain  A.  K.  Wisely.  London,  1891.  Budget  g^n^ral  de  la  France,  [durent 
issues  contain  eslimateB  of  the  numbers  of  men,  horses,  &c.,  in  the  Army.]  Paria. 
(Annual). 

Biblioeraphie  g6n6rale  de  I'hlstoire  de  la  France.  Published  by  tlie  Directors  of  the 
National  Library.    Paris. 

Commerce :— Tableau  g^n^ral  du  commerce  de  la  France.  (Annual.)  Paris.  (Tommeroe 
de  la  France.  (Monthly.)  Moniteur  offlciel  du  commerce.  Foreign  Office  Beporta.  (Annual 
series.)  London.  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign 
Countries.  Sec    London 
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Finance :— Coinptcs  gtoiniax  de  radminlstration  ties  Pinanceii.    Bnlletin  de  sUtiatique 
de  l^isIaUon  comp^e.    (Monthly.)    Paris.    La  situation  financi^re  des  communes. 


dget  gdn^ral  de  la  France.    (Annual.)    Paris. 
Fore*      — 


weign  Office  List.  (Annual.)  London. 
Industries,  Mining,  «c :— Album  de  statlstique  graphique  du  Miniftt^ro  des  Travanx 
blics.  Paris.  Almanack  de  la  co-operation  frant^ise.— Bultelin  de  I'ofllce  du  travail, 
onthly.)  La  petite  Industrie.  2  vols.  Paris,  1896.  Statlstique  des  graves  et  des 
ours  4  Ja  conciliation,  Ac,  pendant,  1^95.  Repartition  des  salaires  du  personal  ouvrier 
IS  les  manufactures  do  I'etat  ct  des  compagnfes  de  chemin  (te  f* r,  1896.  Salaires  et 
r^e  du  travail  dans  Tindustrie  frauQaise.  3  vols.  Bulletin  offlciel  du  Mlnist^re  de 
it^eur.  Rapports  des  inspecteurs  division naires  du  travail.  Statlstique  de  rindustrip 
nerale  et  des  appar^ils  k  vaj»eur.    (Annual.)  -> 

Instruction,  Religion,  &c. :— Bulletin  de  IMnstruction  publlque.  (Weekly.)  Annuaire 
la  Presae.  Statistique  de  renseignement  i»rimaire.  (Annual.)  Rapport  sur  le  budget 
tcultes. 

Justice  and  Crime :— Ck>mptc  de  la  Jnstioe  crimf  nelle.  (Annual.)  Compte  de  la  justice 
lie  et  commerciale.  (Annual.)  Gazette  des  tribunaux.  Statistique  pen itentiairn. 
Money  and  Credit  .-—Corn ptes  rendus  sur  les  operations  du  credit  fon^ier  de  France. 
ppoTts  sur  les  operations  de  la  Caisse  nationale  d'Kpargue.  Rapports  sur  le.i  operations 
I  Calsses  d'Epargue  privies.  Rapports  du  Gouvemeur  et  des  Censeurs  de  la  Banqne  de 
mce.    Rapports  sur  rodministration  des  roonnaies  et  medailles. 

Navy :— Annuaire  de  la  Marine  et  des  Colonies.    (See  also  the  Annual  Budget  General.) 
Pauperism :— Rapport  par  la  Commission  snperieure  de  la  Caisse  des  retraits  pour  la 
illesse.    Etablissements  generaux  de  bienfalsance. 
Population :— Resnltats  statistique  du  ddnomlevement  de  1891.    Paris,  1894.    [For  1896 

Bulletin  de  statlstique  et  de  legislatuer  compar^c  for  January  and  for  July,  1897.] 

Railways,  Posts,  Ac. :— Album  de  statistique  graphique  au  ministeredes  travaux  publics. 

ktistlque  des  chemius  do  fer  fraugais.    (Annual.)    Releve  du  tonnage  des  merchandises 

nsportees  sur  les  fleuves,  canaux,  et  rivi*res.    2  vols.    (Annual.)     Statistique  de  la 

rimiion  interieure.    2  vols.    (Annual.) 

Shipping  .'—Tableau  general  au  commerce  de  la  France.    Part  II.    Tableau  general  des 

Qvements  du  cabotage.    (Annual.) 

Statistics  fQeneral):—Almanach  national.    Paris.  Journal  offlciel.    Annuaire  statistique 

la  France  (1898).    Annuaire  statistique  de  la  ville  de  Paris.    Revue  ginei-ale  de  I'adminis- 

tion.    Nancy.    Statistical  abstract  fur  foreign  countries.    (Annual.)  London,  ^=tatistiqne 

erale  dela  France,  1898. 

2.  Non-Official  P-ublioations. 

Adanu  (G.  B.),  The  Growth  of  the  French  Nation.    London,  1897. 
AlUn  (Grant),  Puris.    [Guide  Book.]    Lordon,  1896. 

Baedekfr'i  Guide-Books:  Paris,  12th  edition  1896;  Nortliern  Franco,  181)4:  South- 
item  France,  2nd  ed.,  1895 ;  South-Westem  France,  2nd  ed.,  189.5.  Leipsic  and  London. 
Barker  (£.  H.),  Wayfaring  in  France.    8.    London,  1890. 

BaudriUart(B..  J.  h.\  Les  Populations  ngricoles  de  la  FSunce.  .3  series.  8.  Paris,  1885-98. 
Block  (Maunoe),  Dictionnaire  de  1' Ad  ministration  frangaise     New  ed.     Paris,  1898. 
Bodily  (J.  B.  CX  France  since  the  Revolution.    London,  1898. 
Boh  (Andr6  leX  Modem  France.    [In  Story  of  the  Nations  Series.]    8.    London,  1896. 
Bourde  (P.),  l&n  Corse.    Srd  edition.    Paris,  1887. 

Boutmy  (B.  G.X  Etudes  de  Droit  Conatitutionnel.  18.  Paris,  1885.  English  Transla- 
3  br  B.  M.  Dicey.    8.     London,  1891. 

Ohtnul  (P.  A.X  Dictionnaire  historique  des  Institutions,  mcenrs  et  coutumes  de  la 
ncc.     2  vols.    12.    Paris,  18.')5. 

Chevallier  (B.X  L»  Mounaie  de  Paris  en  1897.    Paris,  1897. 

Coubertin  (P.  de),  L' Evolution  PranQalse  soiis  la  Trolsi^me  Republlquc.    Paris,  1896. 
\g.  Trans.    London,  1898.] 
Currier  (C.  P.  A.),  Constitutional  and  Organic  Laws  of  France,  1875-89.     American 
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Fuitel  de  CouUmge*  (N.  D.X  Histoire  des  Inititatioiis  politiques  de  1  Ancienne  Fiance. 
6  vols.    8.    Paris.  1888-92. 

Gla8$on  (E.X  Histoire  da  Droit  et  des  Institutions  de  la  France.    VoL  VIL    Paris,  1896. 

Ooree  (P.  de  la),  Histoire  dn  Seconde  Empire.    Tomes  I.-III.    Paris,  1894-96. 

Guides  Joanne  [for  Paris  and  the  various  districts  of  Prance,  20  vols.].    Paris,  1887-96. 

Ouizot  (F.  P.  G.),  Histoire  de  France  Jusqu'cn  1789.  5  vols.  4.  Paris,  1870-76. 
Histoire  de  France  depuis  1789  Juaqu'en  1848.  2  vols.  8.  Paris,  1879.  English  Translation 
of  Guizot's  Histories  by  R.  Black.    8  vols.    8.    London,  1870-81. 

Hahn  (L.),  Histoire  de  la  communant^  israelite  de  Paris.  12.  Paris,  1894.— Lea  JuUs 
de  Paris  pendant  la  RevoluUon.    Paris,  1898. 

SartCAL.J.  C).  North- Western  France,  1895.  Paris,  1887.  Days  near  Paris,  1887.  North- 
Eastern  France,  1890.    Sonth-Eastem  France,  1890.    Bouth-Westem  France  1890,  London. 

HilUhrand  (KarlX  France  and  the  French  in  the  second  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Centory. 
[Translated  from  the  German].    8.    London,  1881. 

,    Joanne  (Paul),  Editor,  Dictionnaire  Giographique  et  Administratif  de  la  France,  Ac. 
4.    Paris,  1888,  Ac. 

Lane$san  (J.  L.  deX  La  republique  d^ocratique,  la  politique  int^euxe,  ext^eore,  et 
coloniale  de  la  France.    Paris,  1897. 

Lavergn*  (Ltonce  de),  Economie  rurale  de  la  France.    4me  6d.    18.    Paiis,  1878. 

Lehon  (A.)  and  PeUt  (P.),  France  as  it  is.    London,  1888. 

Lebon  (A.X  Modern  France,  1789-1895.  In  'Story  of  the  Nations*  series.  London, 
1897. 

LoUne  (C.  de),  Histoire  poliUque  de  France.    Paris,  1886. 

LemMMur  (jL%  La  France  et  ses  colonies.  S  vols.  Paris,  1890-91.  La  population 
f^an^ise.    S  vols.    Paris,  1889.    La  Production  Brute  Agrioole  de  la  France.    Pans,  1891. 

Leverdajfs  (EA  Nouvelle  organisation  de  la  R6publique,  Ac    12.    Paris,  1892. 

MaeCarthjf  (J.  H.X  The  French  Revolution.    4  vols.    London,  1897. 

Molard  (J.X  Puissance  Militaire  des  Etats  de  I'Europe.    Paris.  189S. 

MonUil  (Edgar),  L' Administration  de  la  lUpublique.    12.    Paris,  1893. 

Mo$$i  (B.X  La  revolution  (huicaise  et  le  Rabbinat.    Avignon,  1890. 

Mwray'B  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  France.    18th  edition.    London,  1892. 

OU<vi«r(E.).L'Empire  Liberal.    3  vols.    Paris,  1898. 

AmIim  (Elisee),  La  France.  VoL  II.  of '  Nouvelle  geographic  nniverselle.'  8.   Paris,  1877. 

Beviy  (V.  H.  A.),  Trait6  de  la  Couiptabiliti  publique.    8.    Paris,  1894. 

Benard  (L.),  Garnet  de  I'offlcier  de  marine.    16.    Paris.    (Annual.) 

Saif  (L.%  Les  Finances  de  la  France  sous  la  Troisidme  Republique.  Vol.  I.,  1871-75. 
Paris,  1898. 

Sekoene  (L.),  Histoire  de  la  Population  f^anQaise.    12.    Paris,  1893. 

Shaw  (A.X  Municipal  Government  in  Continental  Europe.    London.  1896. 

Sloane  (W.  M.),  Life  of  Nspoleon  Bonaparte.    4  vols.    London,  1897. 

Smith  rR.  T.X  The  Church  in  France.    8.    London,  1894. 

Tains  (H.  A.%  Journeys  thronrii  France.    London,  1897. 

Tripier  (L.),  Les  Codes  ftengals.    42  Mition.    8.    Paris,  1892. 

Fandam  (A.  D.),  French  Men  and  French  Manners.  London,  1895.  Undercurrents  of 
the  Second  Einpire.    London,  1897. 

Vigneron  (H.),  La  France  militaire  et  maritime  du  XlXme  siftde.    Paris,  1890,  Ac 

Viffnon  (L.X  L'Bxpansion  de  la  France.    Paris,  1891. 

ruhrer  (M.  A.),  Histoire  de  la  dette  publiaue  en  France    Paris,  1886. 

VilUnsuve  (M.  de  la  Bigne  de).  Elements  de  Droit  constitutionel  firanQals.  8.  Paris,  1892. 

VioUet  (P.),  Histoire  des  Institutions  Politiques  et  Administrative  de  la  Prance.  2  vola. 
Paris.  1898. 

Wmtel  (John),  Comparative  view  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Depsrtments  of  the 
Govenmients  of  the  United  States,  France,  England,  and  Germany.    8.    Boston,  1891. 

Worm$  (Emile),  Essai  de  Legislation  flnanciere :  le  budget  de  France  dans  le  passe  «t 
dans  le  present.    8.    Paris,  1893. 

Z«vor(  (B).  I  Histoire  de  la  Troisieme  Republique:  Presidence  de  Jules  Grevy.  Paris, 
1898. 

The  following  statistical  serials  are  published  in  Paris ;— Ann uaire  de  reeonomSe 
politique.  Revue  d'economic  politique.  (Monthly.)  Bconomiste  fhtngais.  (Weekly.) 
Journal  des  economistes.  (Monthly.)  Monde  econoniique.  (Weeldy.)  Annale5de  I'BcoIe 
libre  des  sciences  politiques.  (Bionthlv.)  Comptes  rendus  de  I'Acaderoie  des  sciences 
morales  et  politiques.  Journal  de  la  societe  de  statisUque  de  Paris.  (Monthly.)  Circulalrett 
du  mnsee  social.    Reforme  socialc 
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AHDOBBA. 

The  republic  of  Andorra,  which  is  under  the  joint  suzerainty  of  France 
and  the  Spanish  Bishop  of  Urgel,  has  an  area  of  175  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  about  6,000.  It  is  governed  by  a  council  of  twenty-four 
members  elected  for  four  years  by  four  heads  of  families  in  each  parish.  The 
council  elect  a  first  and  second  syndic  to  preside ;  the  executive  power  is 
vested  in  the  first  syndic,  while  the  judicial  power  is  exercised  bv  a  civil 
judge  and  two  magistrates  (Hguiers).  France  and  the  Bishop  of  Urffel  appoint 
each  a  magistrate  and  a  civil  judge  alternately.  A  permanent  delegate,  the 
Prefect  of  the  Pyrenees  Orientales,  moreover,  has  charge  of  the  interests  of 
France  in  the  republic. 

R^erenee$,—The  gnide-books  for  Spain.  Blad^  (J.  P.),  Etudes  geographiquefl  stir  la 
Vall^  U'Andorre.  Paris.  1875.  AviUt  Amau  (J.),  El  Pallas  y  Andorra,  Barcelona,  18»3. 
Die  andorranlsche  Prage,  in  *•  Deutsche  Rundschau  Geog."  20, 1898.  Spender  (H.X  Through 
the  High  Pyrenees.    London,  1898. 

Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

The  colonial  possessions  and  protectorates  of  France  (including  Algeria), 
dispersed  over  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Polynesia  embrace,  inclusive  of 
countries  under  protection  and  spheres  of  influence,  a  total  area  of  2,605,000 
square  miles.  Not  reckoned  as  a  colony  is  Algeria,  which  has  a  government 
and  laws  distinct  from  the  other  colonial  possessions,  being  looked  upon  as  a 
part  of  France.  Tunis  is  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
other  possessions  and  protectorates  are  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Colonies. 
Algeria,  as  well  as  all  the  colonies  proper,  are  represented  in  the  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  considered  to  form,  politically,  a  part  of  Franco. 
The  estimated  area  and  population  of  the  various  colonies  and  countries  under 
protection,  together  with  tne  date  of  their  first  settlement  or  acquisition,  is 
shown  in  the  subjoined  table  (on  page  505),  compiled  from  the  latest  official 
returns. 

In  recent  years  the  trade  of  the  colonies  was : — 


ImiKJrta 


Colonies 


Senegal  A  Dependencies^ 
French  Guinea  (1896)    . 
Ivory  Coi8t  (1896).        .  i 
;  Daho-ncv     &    Depend- 
e  i?ici  asW)      . 
French  Congo!  .  i 

Mayotte  &  ComorotBlesi 
Di^o  Snarexi 
No«siB6i       . 
Reunionl 
French  India* 


From 
Prance 


I     other    ' 
Countries' 


TcUl 


Francs  I    Francs       Francs 
9,022,000    4,844,000  13,866,000 
620,000'  4,109,000    4,684.000 
800,0001  8,838.000    4,688,000 

3,741,000   5,988,000  9,729,000 

l,440,000i  1,726,000  8,166,000 

15-2,000       461,000  603,000 

3,350,000'  3,850,000  6,700.000 

350,000|  2,171,000|  2,521,000 
9,579,000  10,092,000,19,671,000 

532,000 1  2,745.000  3,277,000 


Exports 


To       '  To  other 
Prance  Countries 


Total 


Francs  Francs  '    Francs 

13,883,000  4,102,00017,985,000 

f64,000  4,923,000    5,787,000 

2,236,000  2,164,0001  4,400,000 


3,896,000  5,204,000 

454,000  1,891,000 

849,000  123,000 

840,000  340,000, 


9,100,000 

2,345,000 

972,000 

680,000 


422,0001  1,961,000  2,383,0O< 
15,869,000  1,217,000  17,086,0fM' 
12,709,000'  7,420,000  20,129,000 
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132,877,008  franfes  for  imports,  and  117,669,081  francs  for  exports,  incmding 
the  trade  with  Algeria  and  Tunis,  the  total  amount  of  imports  was  899,821,0S7 
francs,  and  of  exports  358,230,360  francs. 


In  Asia : — 
India  . 
Annam 
Cambodia    . 
Cochin-China 
Tonking  (with  Laos) 

Total  of  Asia . 
In  Africa : — 
Algeria 

Algerian  Sahara 
Tunis  . 
Sahara  Region 
Senegal 

Western  Sudan 
Ivory  Coast,  &c. 
Dahome 
Congo . 
Bagirmi 

Obock  and  Somali 
Reunion 
Comoro  Isles 
Mayotte 
Nossi-Be 
Ste.  Marie   . 
Madagascar . 

Total  of  Africa 
In  America : — 
Guiana         .... 
Guadeloupe  and  Dependencies 
Martinique  .... 
St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon 

Total  of  America    . 
In  Oceania: — 

New  Caledonia  and  Dependencies 
Marquesas  Islands 
Tahiti  and  Moorea 
Tubual  and  Raivavae   . 


Coast 


Yew  of 
Aeqaisition 

Area  in 
Square  Miles 

1 
Popolatioa 

1 

1679 

197 

! 
286,910  ' 

1884 

81.000 

6,000,000  , 

1862 

46,000 

1,500,000  ' 

1861 

22,950 

2,035,000  , 

1884-93 

135,000 

12,000,000  1 

285,147 

21,821,910  1 

1830 

184,474 

4,480,000 

— 

128,500 

50,000 

1881 

50,840 

1,500,000 

— 

1,684,000 

2,600,000 

1637 

115,800 

2,000,000 

1880 

260,190 

4,900,000 

1843 

64,420 

650,000 

1893 

14,140 

600,000 

1884 

496,920 

8,950,000 

1895 

65,650 

1,000,000 

1864 

8,640 

80,000 

1649 

970 

171,720 

1886 

620 

53,000 

1843 

143 

8,700 

1841 

113 

7,800 

1643 

64 

7,670 

1896 

227,750 

3,500,000 

3,288,084 
46,860 

30,358,890 

1626 

22,710 

1634 

688 

167,100 

1635 

380 

187,690 

1635 

93 

6,250 

1864 
1841 
1880 
1881 


48,011 


480 

456 

80 


883,750 


51,000 

4,460 

11,800 

880 
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Ib  the  budget  for  1899  the  expenditure  for  the  Colouial  Service,  exclusive 
of  Algeria  was  estimated  at  85,957,600  francs,  while,  for  the  same  year, 
the  amount  to  be  paid  into  the  French  Treasuiy  on  account  of  various  colonial 
services  was  estimated  at  4,842,830  francs.  In  addition,  the  Marine  Budget 
and  that  of  the  Ministry  of  War  have  to  bear  certain  colonial  expenses,  while 
each  colony  has  a  lai^ge  budget  of  its  own,  insufficient  to  meet  the  colonial 
expenditure. 

The  only  possessions  of  commercial  importance,  besides  Algeria,  Tunis 
and  the  West  African  Colonies,  are  Cochin-China,  the  islands  of  Reunion 
and  Madagascar,  and  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
exports  from  and  imports  to  French  colonies  are  seen  from  the  table  on 
page  604  ;  where  more  recent  statistics  are  available  they  are  given  under 
separate  heads. 

The  total  imports  from  French  colonies  and  dependencies  (exclusive  of 
Algeria  and  Tunis)  into  Great  Britain  amounted  in  1897  to  700,649/.,  and  the 
exports  of  British  produce  from  Great  Britain  to  these  possessions  to  602,3932. 

The  following  are  more  detailed  notices  of  the  colonies,  dependencies,  and 
spheres  of  influence,  arranged  under  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Aus* 
TRALA8IA  and  Oceania. 

ASIA. 


FBEHCH  INDIA. 

The  French  possessions  in  India,  as  established  by  the  treaties  of  1814 
and  1815,  consist  of  five  separate  towns,  which  cover  an  aggregate  of  50,803 
hectares  (about  200  square  miles),  and  had  on  December  31,  1895,  the  follow- 
/ing  estimated  populations  :— 


VPondichery  .  49,052 

/•Karical    .  .  19,172 

V  Oulgaret  .  57,724 

Villenotir  .  49,932 


'NMounkadou  .  24,256 
V^Shandemagar  .  24,059 
Bahour    .        .  31,818 


^Grande  Aldee  16,948 
^Mah^  .  .  8,911 
•Yanaon    .        .     5,011 


Total,  286,913. 

Of  this  total  less  than  1,000  are  Europeans.  The  colonies  are  divided 
into  five  dipendancesy  the  chief  towns  of  which  are  marked  with  an  asterisk 
in  the  above  table,  and  ten  communes,  having  municipal  institutions.  The 
Governor  of  the  colony  resides  at  Pondichery.  The  colony  is  renresented  by 
one  senator  and  one  deputy.  Local  revenue  and  expenditure  (buoget  of  1897) 
1,209,876  rupees  ;  expenditure  of  France  (budget  of  1899),  296,619  francs  ; 
debt  (annuity)  128,000  francs.  The  chief  exports  from  Pondichery  are  oil  seeds. 
Inii)orfcs  from  French  India  into  France,  1897  :— General,  2,997,415  francs  ; 
special,  78,616  francs.  Exports  from  France  to  French  India  :— General, 
983,080  francs  ;  special,  946,543  francs.  At  the  i>orts  of  Pondichery  and 
Karikal  in  1897  the  imports  amounted  to  3,560,816  francs,  and  the  exports 
to  14,965,508  francs.  At  these  two  poits  in  1897,  459  vessels  of  622,328 
tons  entered  and  439  of  494,769  tons  cleared. 

FBENOH  INDOCHINA. 

Under  this  designation  the  French  dependencies  of  Cochin-China,  Ton- 
king,  Annam,  and  Cambodia  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  incorporated. 
There  is  a  Superior  Council  of  Indo- China,  which  fixes  the  budget  of  Cochin- 
China,  and  advises  as  to  the  budgets  of  Annam,  Tonking,  and  Cambodia. 
For  the  common  expenditure  of  Indo-China  the  amount  fixed  in  the  local 
budget  of  1898  was  230,761  piastres ;  the  expenditure  of  France  (budget  of 
1899)  was  20,360,000  francs. 
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In  1898-96  about  110,000  square  miles  of  Siam  to  the  east  of  the  Mekong 
was  annexed  by  France.     [See  Siam.] 

In  1887  the  French  possessions  in  Indo-China,  including  Annam,  Tonking. 
and  Cambodia,  were  united  into  a  Customs  Union.  Imports  from  Frencn 
Indo-China  into  France,  1897 :— General,  28,215,493  francs ;  special, 
21,880,344  francs.  Exports  from  France  to  French  Indo-China  :--General, 
38,557,399  francs  ;  special,  30,738,918  francs. 

AHKAX. 

French  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Annam,  which  began  as  early  as 
1787,  was  terminated  by  a  treaty,  signed  on  June  6,  1884,  and  ratified  at 
Hue  on  February  23,  1886,  by  which  a  French  protectorate  has  been  estab- 
lished over  Annam.  Prince  Buu  Lam  was  proclaimed  King  on  January  31, 
1889,  under  the  title  of  Thanh  Thai.  The  ports  of  Turane,  Qui-Nhon,  and 
Xuan  Day  are  opened  to  European  commerce,  and  the  customs  revenue  con- 
ceded to  Franco  ;  French  troops  occupy  part  of  the  citadel  (called  Mang-Ca) 
of  Hu^  the  capital  (population  30,000).  Annamite  functionaries,  under  the 
control  of  the  French  government,  administer  all  the  internal  aifaira  of  Annam. 
The  area  of  the  protectorate  is  about  81,042  square  miles,  with  a  population 
estimated  at  2,000,000  bv  some,  and  at  6,000,000  by  others  ;  the  latter  being 
considered  the  more  probable.  It  is  Annamite  in  the  towns  and  along  the 
coast,  and  consists  of  various  tribes  of  Mois  in  the  hilly  tracts.  There  are 
420,000  Roman  Catholics.  In  Annam  and  Tonking  there  are  23,370  troops, 
of  whom  14,500  are  natives.  The  productions  are  rice,  maize  and  other 
cereals,  the  areca  nut,  mulberry,  cinnamon,  tobacco,  sugar,  betel,  manioc, 
l)aihboo,  excellent  timber,  al£(o  caoutchouc,  and  dye,  and  medicinal  plants. 
Raw  silk  is  produced,  and  coarae  crape  and  earthenware  are  manufacture<i. 
There  are  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  gold  in  the  province  of  Quang-nam ;  the 
mines  ai-e  worked  oy  natives.  At  Nho-Lam  120  primitive  furnaces  turn 
out  120  lbs.  of  iron  a  day  in  bare.  The  chief  imports  are  cotton-yam, 
cottons,  tea,  petroleum,  paper  ^oods,  and  tobacco ;  chief  exports,  sugar 
and  cinnamon.  There  entered,  in  1896  (including  junks)  260  vessels  of 
105,178  tons,  and  cleared  352  of  113,561  tons. 

CAMBODIA. 

Area,  46,000  square  miles;  population  about  1,500,000,  consisting  of  several 
indigenous  races,  40,000  Malays,  250,000  Chinese  and  Annamites.  The 
country  is  under  King  Norodom,  who  recognised  the  French  protectorate  in 
1863,  and  it  is  divided  into  57  provinces  The  two  chief  towns  are  Pnom- 
penh (population  50,000),  the  capital  of  the  territory,  and  Kampot,  a  seaport, 
but  not  accessible  for  sea-going  vessels.  The  budget  for  1898  was  fixed  at 
2,523,000  Mexican  dollare,  including  a  sum  of  415,200  Mexican  dollara 
allowed  for  the  civil  list  of  the  king  and  princes.  The  chief  culture  is  rice, 
betel,  tobacco,  indigo,  sugar  tree,  and  silk  tree,  pepper,  maize,  cinnamon, 
coffee.  There  are  important  factories  at  Khsach-Kandal,  near  Pnom-Penh, 
for  the  shelling  of  cotton  seeds.  The  external  trade  is  carried  on  mostly 
through  Saigon  in  Cochin-China.  The  imports  comprise  salt,  wine,  textUes, 
arms ;  the  exports  comprise  salt  fish,  cotton,  tobacco^  rice.  The  trade 
statistics  are  included  in  those  of  Indo-China. 

COCHIH-CHIHA. 

The  area  of  French  Cochin-China  is  estimated  at  23,000  square  miles. 
The  whole  is  divided  into  4  provinces,  Saigon,  Mvtho,  Yinh-Long,  and 
Bassac ;  and  these  into  21  arrondissements     The  colony  is  represented  by 
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one  depul^.  The  total  ^pulation  in  1897  was  estimated  at  2,034,453  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  Annamites,  but  including  Cambodians,  Chinese  (89,000), 
Malays,  and  Malabarians.  The  French  population  is  4,335  ;  Asiatic  immigrants 
in  1894,  15,645  ;  departures,  11,958.  There  were  232  schools,  with  115 
European  and  1,183  native  teachers,  and  28,000  pupils.  The  Catholic 
population  numbered  73,234  and  the  Buddhists,  1,688,270.  There  were 
1,217  French  troops,  and  about  2,400  Annamite  soldiers.  Of  the  total  area 
about  one<8ixth  (or  1,396,583  hectares)  is  cultivated.  The  chief  crop  is  rice 
— 8,281,300  piculs  in  1896,  exported  mostly  to  China,  Java,  and  Europe. 
Cotton,  silk,  hides,  fish,  pepper,  copra  are  also  articles  of  ezpoi  1.  Imports  of 
merchandise  in  1896,  2,233,130/.,  chiefly  tissues,  metals,  metal  implements, 
wines,  &c.  Exports  in  1896,  3,644,700^  ;  in  1897,  3,900,050/.  The  chief 
expoi-ts  are  rice  (1897),  10,086,700  piculs,  or  593,000  tons,  valued  at 
2,701,840/.  ;  fish,  377,650/.  ;  salt,  250,000/.  ;  cotton,  170,000/.  ;  silk, 
97,760/.  ;  hides,  isinglass,  pepper,  cardamoms.  At  Saigon  in  1897,  323 
vessels  of  414,190  tons  cleared,  or,  including  the  Messagerie  vessels,  497  of 
of  660,920  tons.  Of  the  total,  124  of  185,568  tons  were  British.  There  are 
in  the  colony  51  miles  of  railway  (Saigon  to  Mytho),  and  2,276  miles  of 
telegraph  line  with  3,840  miles  of  wire  and  85  telegraph  offices.  Telegrams 
(1896)  321,536.  There  are  79  post  offices.  At  Saigon  there  are  5  banks  or 
bank-agencies.  In  the  local  budget  of  1898  the  annual  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure balanced  at  13,940,000  piastres.  Expenditure  of  Franco  (budget 
1899)  33,505  francs. 

Tommio. 

This  territory,  annexed  to  France  in  1884,  has  an  area  of  34,740  8r[iiarc 
miles,  and  is  divided  into  fourteen  provinces,  with  8,000  villages  and  a  popu- 
lation estimated  at  9,000,000.  There  are  400,000  Roman  Catholics.  The 
King  of  Annam  was  formerly  represented  in  Tonking  by  a  viceroy,  but,  iu 
Jnly,  1897,  he  consented  to  the  suppression  of  the  viccroyalty  and  thi- 
creation  of  a  French  residency  in  its  place.  Chief  town  Hanoi,  an  agglom- 
eration of  many  villages,  with  a  population  of  150,000.  Including  the  Laos 
region  formerly  claimed  by  Siam,  but  annexed  by  France  in  1893,  the  total  area 
is  about  185,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  is  estimated  at  12,000,000. 
There  were  18,555  troops  in  1892,  including  6,500  native  soldiers.  The  chief 
crop  is  rice,  exported  mostly  to  Uong-Kong.  Other  products  are  sugar-cane, 
silk  tree,  cotton,  various  fiiiit  trees,  and  tobacco.  Tnere  are  copper  and  iron 
mines  of  good  quality.  French  companies  work  coal  mines  at  Hongay,  near 
Haiphong,  and  at  Kebao.  The  chief  industries  are  silk,  cotton,  sugar,  pepper, 
and  oils.  Chief  imports  are  metals  and  metal  tools  and  machinery,  yarn  and 
tissues,  beverages ;  chief  exports  rice  and  animal  products.  The  transit 
trade  to  and  from  Yimnan  amounts  to  about  5,000,000  and  3,200,000  francs 
respectively.  In  1896  there  entered  1,407  vessels  of  461,454  tons.  The 
Phulang-Thuong-Langson  railway  is  64  miles  long ;  it  is  proposed  to  extend 
it  to  Nacham  on  the  Chinese  frontier.  In  Annom  and  Tonking  in  1896 
there  were  79  post  offices. 

The  Laos  territory,  under  French  protectorate  since  1893,  is  estimated  to 
contain  from  90,000  to  110,000  square  miles,  and  about  270,000  inhabitant*?. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  rice,  cotton,  tobacco  and  fruits,  and  bearing  teak 
forests.  Gold,  tin,  lead  and  precious  stones  are  found,  and  concessions  have 
l>€en  granted  to  several  French  mining  companies.  But  for  commercial 
purposes  the  country  is  almost  inaccessible.  It  can  be  entered  only  by  the 
Me-Kong,  which  is  barred  at  Rhone  by  rapids.  A  railway,  four  mile.s  in  length, 
has  been  constructed  across  that  island,  and  by  means  of  it  several  stef 
launches  have  been  transported  to  the  upper  waters,  wWe^^wr ^jiow 
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A  telegraph  line  connects  Hu^  in  Annam  with  the  towns  on  the  Me- Kong, 
and  these  with  Saigon.  The  cost  of  the  Laos  administration  is  borne  by 
Cochin-China  (to  the  extent  of  six- thirteenths),  Tonkin  and  Annam  (five- 
thirteenths),  and  Cambodia  (two-thirteenths). 

Local  revenue  of  Annam  and  Tonking  (budget  of  1898)  9,404,000  piastres. 
The  expenditure  of  France  for  Tonking  in  the  budget  of  1899  was  450,000 
fi-ancs.  The  budget  of  the  Laos  protectorate  for  1898  balanced  at  874,000 
piastres. 

Books  of  Beference  on  French  Asia. 

Indo-Chine  Fran^ise.  Rapport  G^n^ralsurles  St  At  istiquesdesDouanes.  Annual.  Hanoi. 

Billet  (AX  Deux  Ans  dans  le  Haut  Tonkin.     Paris,  1808. 

Iioi$9et  (Th.),  A  t  ravers  le  Tonkin  pendant  la  Guerre.    12.    Paris,  1892. 

C/M»«fei/-.B*r<  (J.),  La  Colonisation  de  rindo-Cbine.  12.  Paris,  1892.  [English  Trans- 
lation.    London,  1804.] 

Coussoet  (A.)  and  liuel  (E.),  Douze  Mois  diez  les  Bauvages  du  Laos.    Paris,  189& 

Denjoy  (P.),  Indo-Chinc  fraii(,aisc.    8.     Paris,  1894. 

Destelan  (Picard),  Annam  et  Tonkin :  Notes  de  Voyage.    8.    Paris,  1892. 

DujntU  (J.),  Le  Tong-kin  et  I'lntervention  frani^aise.    Paris,  1897. 

Qioi  (M.),  Deux  Annies  de  Lutte.     12.    Paris,  1892. 

Haurigot  (G.),  Les  Etablisseuients  fhtngais  dans  I'lnde  et  en  Oc^nie.    8.    Paris,  1891, 

HoequardiC.  E.),  Une  Cainpagno  en  Tonquin.    8.    Paris,  1892. 

Jammf$(H.  L).  An  Pays  Annamite.     Paris,  1898. 

LecUre  (A.),  Rccherclies  sur  la  legiKlaiion  earolxKlienne :  droit  priv^.  Paris,  1890 ;  droit 
public,  Paris,  1894 ;  legislation  criinintlle,  Paris,  1894.~Cam\x>dge,  Gont«8  et  I^gendes. 
Pari8,1895. 

hefkvre  (E.),  Un  VojTijje  au  Laos.     Paris,  1898. 

Liri^e  (M.  le  G.  de  la),  L'Euipire  d'Annam  et  le  Peuple  Annamite.    8.    Pfcris,  1889. 

Af«My  (Gen.  W.),  Tungking.    8.    London,  1884. 

Mouhot  (A.  H.),  Voyage  dans  les  Royaunies  de  Slam,  de  Canibodge,  dc  Laos,  &c.  Paris, 
1808.  Travels  in  the  central  i)arts  of  Indo-China,  Cambodia,  an4  Laos  during  1858-60. 
2  vols.     8.     London,  1804. 

Norman  (C.  B.),  Tonkin,  or  France  in  the  Far  East.  8.  London,  1884.  Peoples  and 
Politics  of  the  Far  Fast.    London,  1895. 

Orlians  (Prince  H.  d'),  Antour  du  Tonkin.  Paris,  1896. —Du  Tonkin  aux  Indes.  Paris. 
1897.    [Eng.  Trans,  by  H.  Bentj.    London,  1897. 

Rfi'iu*  (E.),  Nouvcllc  Geographic  Uuiverselle.    Vol.  VI IL    Paris,  1883. 


AFEIGA. 

ALOBEIA. 

(L*  A  L  a  E  B  I  E.) 

Ooyemment. 

A  civil  Governor- General,  in  constant  communication  with  the  different 
French  ministries,  is  the  central  administrative  authority  of  Al^ria,  except 
for  finance,  customs,  worship,  justice,  and  instruction,  which  are  under 
competent  ministers.  A  small  extent  of  territorv  in  the  Sahara  is  still  ad- 
ministered by  the  military  authorities,  but  under  tne  direction  of  the  Governor. 

Ghverrwr-Oeneral  of  Algeria. — M.  Laferriere,  appointed  1898. 

The  French  Chambers  have  alone  the  right  of  l^riglating  for  Algeria, 
while  such  matters  as  do  not  come  within  the  legislative  power  are  regiuated 
by  decree  of  the  President  of  tlie  Republic  The  Governor-General  is  assisted 
by  a  council,  whose  function  is  purely  consultative.  A  Superior  Council, 
meeting  once  a  year,  to  which  delegates  are  sent  by  each  of  the  departmental 
general  councils,  is  charged  witli  the  duty  of  discussing  and  voting  tie 
colonial  budget  Each  department  sends  one  senator  and  two  deputies  to  the 
National  Assembly. 
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Area  and  Population. 

The  southern  boundary  of  Algeria  is  not  very  well  defined,  large  portions 
of  the  Sahara  being  claimed  both  by  the  French  Government  and  the 
nomad  tribes  who  inhabit  it  and  hold  themselves  unconquei-ed.  The 
colony  is  divided  officially  into  three  departments,  consisting  as  a  whole 
of  the  'Territoire  civil,'  and  a  *Territoire  de  commandement'  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  area  of  each  of  the  three  departments  of  Algeria,  according 
to  the  census  of  1896  :— 


DepArtments 

Algiers . 
Oran     . 
Oonstantine  . 

Total 

Area,8q. 
miles 

PopuUtioD 

Pop. 
persq. 
mile 

23-1 
23  0 
25-3 

Civil 
Territory 

MiUtary 
Territory 

213,461 
140,071 
202,611 

Tote! 

65,929 
44,616 
73,929 

184,474 

1.313,206 

888.177 
1,671,895 

3,873.278 

1,526,667 
1,028,248 
1,874,506 

556,143 

4,429,421 

24  0 

The  total  does  not  inclade  the  Army. 

The  total  population  in  1 891  was  4, 124,782.  In  1 896,  of  the  total  population, 
there  were  318,137  French,  446,343  belonged  to  other  foreign  nations,  and  the 
remainder  were  natives.  In  1891,  3,301,796  persons  (1896,  3,454,594)  were 
dependent  on  agriculture,  494,435  on  trade,  industries  and  carriage  by  sea 
and  land,  56,075  on  the  public  service,  38,893  on  liberal  professions,  72,759 
lived  on  their  means,  56,374  were  without  profession  or  means,  and  94,319 
were  of  unknown  or  unclassed  occupation. 

The  Algerian  Sahara  contains  about  123,500  square  miles  with  a  popula> 
tion  of  about  50,000. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Algiers  in  1891  was  82,685  ;  Oran,  74,510  ; 
Constantine,  46,581  ;  Bdne,  30,806  ;  Tlem5en,  29,544 ;  Ghardaia,  28,782 ; 
Tizi-Ouzou,  26,007  ;  Mustapha,  24,349 ;  Blidah,  23,686. 

Eeligfion  and  Instmotion. 

The  native  population  is  entirely  Mussulman  ;  the  Jews  being  now  regarded 
as  French  citizens.  The  ^nts  for  religious  purposes  provided  for  in  the  budget 
of  1898  were :  to  Cathohcs  821,500  francs,  Protestants  97,000  francs,  Jews 
29,570  francs,  Mussulmans  13,000  francs ;  total  961,070  francs. 

There  is  an  Academy  at  Algiers,  consisting  of  faculties  of  law,  medicine, 
science  and  letters,  with  (1894)  463  students.     In  1894  there  were  1,936 
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Finance. 

The  receipts  of  the  Government  are  derived  chiefly  fix)m  direct  taxets 
customs,  and  monopolies.  The  natives  pay  only  direct  taxes.  The  depart- 
ments of  Public  Debt,  War,  and  Marine  are  excluded  from  the  estimates. 
The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1899  were  : — 


Revenue 


Direct  Taxes 
Registration,  Stami>8,  k  c. 
Customs 
Monopolies . 
Domains  and  Forests 
Various 
Receipts  cTardrg  . 

Total     . 


Francs. 

11,713,841 
7,905,300 

12,641,400 
5,442,300 
4,452,150 
8,563,240 
3,434,140 

54,152,371 


Bxpeuditure 


Ministries : 

Finance  . 

Justice  and  Worship 

Interior  . 

Instruction,  &c 

Public  Works  . 
Regie,  &c.  . 
Repayments,  kc. 

Totol      . 


Frmncs. 

565,450 

3,620,420 

23,458,480 

6,562,130 

22,031,000  , 

16,044,169 

1,088,800  ' 

73,370,449 


Defence. 

The  military  force  in  Algeria  constitutes  the  19th  Army  Corjis.  It  consists 
of  the  following  troops  : — 3  rcffiments  of  zouaves,  8  regiments  of  tirailleurs,  2 
foreign  legions,  3  battalions  of  light  infantry,  3  discipline  companies  5  regi- 
ments of  chasseurs  d'Afrique,  3  regiments  of  Si)ahis,  3  companies  of  remount 
cavalry,  12  batteries  of  artillery,  3  companies  of  engineers,  9  companies  of 
train,  and  1  staff  and  recruiting  section.  There  is  also  a  territorial  army 
reserve,  consisting  of  10  battalions  of  zoimves,  3  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  10 
batteries  of  artillery.  Another  body  of  troops  is  being  formed  for  the  defence 
of  the  extreme  south.  The  infantry  will  be  called  tirailleurs  acthariens,  and 
the  cavalry  spahis  sxhariew.  The  budget  estimates  for  1899  provide  that 
the  Algerian  military  force  consist  of  55,112  men,  of  whom  2,195  are  officeis, 
and  13,138  horses.     [See  under  France.] 

Indufllary. 

A  great  part  of  the  land  of  Algeria  is  held  undivided  by  Arab  tribes  by  the 
tenui-e  called  'arch  '  or  *sabega.     Freehold  property,  *melk,*  is  not  common. 
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In  January,  1896,  122,186  hectares  were  under  vines  ;  the  yiehl  in  1896 
was  4,350,120  hectolitres.  There  were  28,620  vine-planters,  of  whom  16,535 
were  Europeans. 

In  1895,  1,486,779  hectares  of  forest  and  other  land  were  worked  for  alfa, 
the  quantity  picked  being  385,484  quintals.  The  State  cork  forests  extend 
over  281,400  hectares;  in  1896,  22,073  quintals  of  cork  were  sold,  value 
696,815  francs.  Under  tobacco  were  in  1895  6,943  hectares,  yielding 
5,720,360  kilogrammes.  Other  products  are  olives  (6,500,000  grafted  trees), 
dates,  flax,  colza  and  other  oil  seeds,  and  ramie. 

There  are  3,247,692  hectares  under  forest,  nearly  one-fourth  being  in  re- 
mote districts  and  unworked.  Of  the  remainder  1,759,495  hectares  belong  to 
the  State,  76, 91 9  hectares  to  communes,  and  468,395  hectares  to  pi  ivate  persons. 
Of  the  forest  area  much  is  so  only  in  name,  and  the  value  of  the  total  produce 
is  small.  In  1895  there  were  in  Algeria  358,657  horses  and  mules,  286,803 
asses,  255,408  camels,  1,121,246  cattle,  7,891,979  sheep,  and  3,545,041  goats. 
The  total  animal  stock  amounted  to  13,544,719,  of  which  12,820,619  belonged 
to  natives. 

In  1896,  14  mines  (out  of  51  concessions) .  were  worked  for  iron,  zinc, 
lead,  mercury,  copper,  and  antimony.  The  quantity  of  iron  ore  extracted 
was  374,000  tons,  valued  at  2,690,000  francs  ;  of  zinc  and  lead  ore  17,717 
tons,  valued  at  844,000  francs ;  antimony  ore,  658  tons,  valued  at  95,000 
francs.  Petroleum  has  been  found  in  Oram,  and  fresh  phosphate  beds  in 
various  parts  of  the  coantry.  The  production  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  1896 
was  165,788  tons,  valued  at  2,504,523  francs,  mostly  from  Tebessa.  The 
industry  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  English  firms. 


Commerce. 

The  commerce  of  Algeria,  like  that  of  France,  is  divided  into  general 
(total  imports  and  exports),  and  si>ecial  (imports  for  home  use  and  exports  of 
home  produce).     The  former  was  as  follows,  1897  (in  francs) : — 

General  Commerce.  !     Imports  from     |       Exports  to       i 


France i     216,175,322 

Foreign  countries  and  French  colonies  .         60,726,105 

Total 276,901,427 


245,978,961 
38,868,388 

284,847,349 


The  total  special  commerce  was  as  follows  for  five  years  (in  francs) : 
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The  special  trade  of  Algeria  with  various  countries  in  1897  was :- 


France 
Belgium      . 
Great  Britain     . 
Spain  . 

Italy  .        .        . 
Austria       .    .  . 

Imports 
ftom 

Francs 
216,176,322 
473,991 
5,190,809 
4,769,376 
1,686,787 
]. 946,094 

Exports  to 

Francs 

237,940.130 

4,030,951 

12,893,162 

1,872,588 

8,080,454 

901,720 

- 

Imports 
from 

Francs 
6,192,564 
3,822,763 
7,692,518 
8,438,966 
5,604,627 
926,220 

Exports  to 

Russia 
.  Tunis. 
'  Morocco     . 

United  States    . 
,  Brazil 
j  Germany    . 

Francs    , 
1,927,580 
8,064,029 
193,558  , 
764,451 

2,584,007 

The  principal  imports  in  1897  were :  animals,  8,296,010  francs ;  animal 
products,  3,462,416  francs;  colonial  produce  8,716,487  francs;  timber, 
4,417,377  francs;  tissues,  1,242,145  francs;  clocks,  trinkets,  &c.,  1,730,264 
francs.  The  chief  exports  were :  flour,  &c.,  957,964  francs ;  colonial  pro- 
duce, 4,903,766  francs;  metals,  5,288,918  francs.  The  subjoined  statement 
shows  the  commerce  of  Algeria  with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  each  of 
the  last  five  years. 

1897      ' 


Imports  in  to  United  King- 
tfom  from  Algeria 

Exports  of  Briti3i  produce 
to  Algeria    . 


1893 

1894 

1895 
£ 

1896 
£ 

£ 

£ 

477,864 

636,372 

549,362 

531,523 

225,444 

310,662 

264,905 

257,501 

£ 
671,014 
273,304 


The  most  important  articles  of  import  into  Great  Britain  in  1897  were  : 
esparto  and  other  fibres,  for  making  })aper,  of  the  value  of  307,S82Z.  ;  iron  ore, 
164,880^.;  cork,  24,538/.  ;  phosphates,  111,852/.;  hay,  20,469/.;  skins, 
23,769/.  The  British  exports  to  Algeria  consist  principafly  of  cotton  fabrics 
of  the  value  of  12,947/.  ;  coal,  221,328/. ;  and  machinery,  18,147/.,  in  1897. 


Shipping  and  Communications. 

In  1897,  1,729  vessels  of  923,341  tons,  entered  Algerian  ports  from 
abroad,  and  1,755,  of  928,907  tons,  cleared ;  of  the  vessels  entered,  367  of 
148,014  tons,  belonged  to  France.  In  the  coasting  trade  8,976  vessels  of 
1,437,449  tons  entered,  and  the  same  cleared.  On  January  1,  1898,  the 
mercantile  marine  of  Algiers  consisted  of  650  sailing  vessels  of  6,977  tons,  and 
59  steamers  of  7,750  tons. 

Algiers  is  now  the  most  important  coaling  station  iu  the  Mediterranean. 

In  1898  there  were  1,815  miles  of  national  roads  in  Algeria. 

In  1897  there  were  2,156  English  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic  ;  of  this 
325  miles  was  on  Tunisian  territory. 

The  postal  and  telegraph  revenue  for  1896  was  4,512,746  francs,  and  the 
expenditure  5,336,666  francs.  There  were  517  post  offices.  Other  postal 
statistics  are  included  in  those  of  France. 

The  telegraph  of  Algeria  consisted  in  1896  of  5,026  miles  of  line  and 
12,280  miles  of  wire,  with  436  offices.  Messages  (1896),  1,674,092,  of  which 
1,550,346  were  tntemal,  49,634  international,  and  74,112  official. 

British  Consul- General  for  Algeria. — Captain  F.  Hay  Newton. 

Vice-Consul  ai  Algiers. — F.  E.  Drummond  Hay. 

Vice-CJonsuls  at  Arzeu,  BOne,  Oran,  and  Philipp^Yyi^uuv  iC 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  France  only  are  used. 

Statistioal  and  other  Books  of  Eeferenee  eoneerning  Algeria. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annuaire  statistiqae  de  la  France.    Paris,  1898. 

Compti  e^n^ral  de  la  Justice  eriminelle.    Annual. 

Expose  de  la  situation  g^n^rale  de  I'AlgMe.    Annual. 

Grand  Annuaire,  Commercial,  Industrie!,  Adiuinistratif,  Agricole  et  Viticole  de 
I'Al^rie  et  de  la  Tunisie.    8.    Annual.    Paris. 

Tableau  de  la  situation  des  dtablissoments  fhuiQaises.  19  vols.,  4to,  from  1838  to  1866  :  tlie 
continuation  bears  tlie  title  •  Statistique  g^nirale  de  I'Alg^rie,'  published  every  three  years. 

Le  Pays  du  Mouton  ;  des  conditions  d' existence  des  tronpeauz  sur  les  hauts-plateaux 
et  dans  le  snd  de  TAlg^rie.    Published  by  the  Government  General.    Alger,  1^93. 

Reports  by  the  Ck)mmi88ion  d'j^tude  des  Questions  Algeriennes :— Depositions  du  1  Mai 
au  20  Juillet,  1891 ;  Report  by  M.  Combes  on  the  primary  instruction  of  the  natives ; 
Report  on  the  Bank  of  Algeria ;  Report  by  Jules  Ferry  on  the  Government  of  Algeria ; 
Report  by  M.  Clamageran  on  the  fiscal  n^me  of  Algeria ;  Report  by  Jules  Gnichard  on  the 
R^me  Forestier  of  Algeria.    Paris,  1892. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.     London. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.    Imp.  4.    London. 

2.  Non-Opficial  Publications. 

Barail  (General  du),  Mes  Souvenirs.    Paris,  1895. 

BeauUeu  (P.  Leroy),  L'Alg^rie  et  la  Tunisie.    2nd  ed-    Paris,  1897. 

Bourmand  (F.),  Le  Mardcual  Bngeand.     Paris.  1895. 

Bridgtnan  (F.  A.),  Winters  in  Algeria.    8.    New  York,  1890. 

DetMlietB  (P.),  Organisation  politique  de  I'Alg^rie.    8.    Paris,  1894. 

Ettouhlon  ilA.X  Collection  complete  de  la  Jurisprudence  Alg^rienne  depuis  la  couqu^te 
Jusqu'  k  1895.     24  vols.    8.    Alger. 

E$toumelle$  de  Constant  (Baron  P.  de),  Les  Congregations  rcligieuses  chez  Ics  Arabcs 
et  la  Conquete  de  TAfrique  du  Nord.    12.    Paris,  1887. 

Fillia*  (A.),  L'Alg^e  ancienne  et  modeme.    12.    Alger,  1875. 

GaffareliP.),  L'Alg^rie :  hidtoire,  conquete,  colonisation.    Paris,  1883. 

Graudin  (L),  Le  Dernier  Mardchai  de  Franco  (Canrobert).    Paris,  lb95. 

Guide  Jonnne :  Alg^rie  et  Tunisie.    Paris,  1896. 

Haufort  (F.),  Au  Pays  des  Palmes:  Biskra.     Paris,  1897. 

LalUmand  (C),  De  Paris  au  Desert.    Paris,  1895. 

LaveUye  (Emile  de),  L'Algerie  et  Tunisie.    Paris,  1887. 

Maltxan  (Heinr.  Freiherr  von),  Drei  Jahreim  NoMwesten  von  Airika :  Reiseu  in  Algerien 
and  Marokko.    4  vols.    8.    Leipzig,  1869. 

MoMq'Uiiray  (B.),  Souvenirs  d'Afnque.    Paris,  1894. 

Nugent  (E.  G.),  A  Land  of  Mosqnes  and  Marabouts.    8.    London,  1894. 

Pecue  (A  E.),  Biskra  and  the  Oases  and  Desert  of  the  Zibans.    London,  1893. 

Penna  (H.),  L'Algerie.  Voyage  de  la  delegation  de  la  Comiuission  d'  etudes,  ^c  8. 
Paris.  1894. 
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FRENCH  OOHCK)  AND  eABTTH. 

The  French  Congo  and  Gabun  region  is  one  continuous  and  connected 
territory.  The  right  bank  of  the  Congo  from  Brazzaville  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mobangi  is  Frencn,  and  north  to  4?  N.»  and  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
Mobangi  to  the  boundary  of  the  British  sphere.  According  to  the  agreement 
with  Germany  in  1894,  French  territory  runs  northward  behind  the 
Cameroons  and  along  the  east  of  the  Shari  to  Lake  Chad,  and  to  the 
water  parting  between  the  Nile  and  the  Congo.  An  almost  straight  line 
to  the  coast  along  the  second  degree  N.  embraces  the  Gabun.  The  total 
area  is  497,000  square  miles.  The  territories  are  under  a  Commissioner- 
General,  who,  assisted  by  two  lieutenant-governors,  has  charge  both  of  the 
civil  and  military  admiuistration.  There  are  twenty-seven  stations  established 
in  this  region,  on  the  coast,  the  Congo,  and  other  places,  elevMi  of  them  being 
on  the  Ogo v^.  The  number  of  the  native  population  is  estimated  at  5, 000, 000  ; 
there  are  300  Europeans  besides  the  garrison.  The  country  is  covered 
with  extensive  forests.  The  exports  in  1897  were — caoutchouc,  518  tons  ; 
elephants'  teeth,  105  tons;  palm  oil,  140  tons;  palm  kernels,  806  tons; 
ebony,  1,748  tons;  mahogany,  3,421  tons;  besides  coffee,  cocoa,  kola  nuts, 
piassava,  and  other  produce.  Vessels  entered  in  1897,  101  of  252,160  tons 
(49  of  129,279  tons  French,  26  of  59,500  tons  British).  The  only 
roads  are  native  footpaths.  There  are  18  schools  for  boys  and  7  for  girls, 
with  800  pupils.  Post  offices,  31 ;  letters,  &c.,  transmitted  (1894),  346,314. 
Local  budget,  1898,  3,601,400  francs*;  expenditure  of  France  (budget  of  1899), 
2,491,165  francs. 

By  the  Franco-German  Agreement  of  February,  1896,  the  region  to  the 
east  of  the  Shari,  which  includes  Bagirmi,  was  reserved  to  the  French 
sphere  of  influence.  Jn  1897  a  treaty  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  French 
Government  witli  the  Sultan  of  Bagirmi,  and  a  French  Resident  was  appointed 
to  Masseuia,  the  capital  of  the  region.  The  Sultanate  comprises  the  low-lving 
marshy  region  between  Lake  Chad,  the  Lower  Shari  river,  and  the  Sokoro 
bills  west  of  Lake  Fitri,  and  has  an  area  of  about  20,000  square  miles,  or 
65,650  including  the  southera  lands  inhabited  by  tributary  pagan  peoples, 
or  to  which  slave-hunting  expeditions  are  regularly  sent  The  Barmaghe,  as 
the  natives  of  Bagirmi  call  themselves,  are  all  Mohammedan  Negroes,  who 
numbered  1,500,000  about  the  middle  of  the  century.  Since  then  they  have 
been  gi-eatly  reduced  by  the  wars  with  Wadai,  famines  and  epidemics.  In 
September,  1898,  they  were  dying  of  starvation  by  thousands,  in  consequence 
of  the  ravages  of  the  usurping  Sultan  of  Bornu. 

Gold  Coast  Territories.    See  Senegal,  ttc,  p.  519. 


MADAGASCAB. 
Government. 

The  assertion  of  the  claim  of  France  over  Madagascar  dates  from  the  year 
1642,  when  a  concession  of  the  island  was  granted  to  a  trading  company  by 
the  French  King.  This  grant  and  similar  concessions  subsequently  made,  as 
well  as  decrees  proclaiming  French  soverei^ty  and  the  appointment  of 
viceroys  over  the  island,  were  entirely  ineffective  and,  except  on  some  parts  of 
the  coast,  nothing  was  done  in  the  way  of  exploration.  In  the  year  1810 
Radkma  I.  succeeded  in  reducing  a  large  part  of  the  island  to  the  sway  of 
the  sovereigns  of  the  Hova,  the  most  advanced,  though  probably  not  the  most 
numerous,  of  the  various  Malagasy  races,  and  in  J8|p  ^^^-^recognised  by 
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the  English  as  Ring  of  Madagascar.  His  widow,  Queen  R^nav^ona  t.,  ob- 
tained the  sovereign  power  in  1829,  and  until  her  death,  in  1861,  intercourse 
with  foreigners  was  discouraged.  She  was  succeeded  by  Rad^ma  II.,  in 
1861,  and  he  by  his  wifeR&soh&ina,  in  1863,  on  whose  death,  in  1868,  R^navk- 
lona  II.  obtained  the  throne.  The  recently  deposed  sovereign,  lUnavklonalll. 
(born  1861),  succeeded  in  1883.  The  French  having  claimed  a  portion  of  the 
north-west  coast  as  ceded  to  them  by  local  chiefs,  hostilities  were  carried  on  in 
1882-84  against  the  Hovas,  who  refused  to  recognise  the  cession.  In  1885 
peace  was  made,  Di^go  Snarez  being  surrendered  to  France.  A  French  Resident- 
General  was  receiv^  at  the  capital,  and  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country 
were  claimed  to  be  regulated  by  France.  By  the  Anglo-French  agreement  of 
August  5, 1890,  the  protectorate  of  France  over  Madagascar  was  recognised  by 
Great  Britain  ;  but  the  Native  Government  steadily  refused  to  recognise  any 
protectorate.  In  May,  1895,  a  French  expedition  was  despatched  to  enforce 
the  claims  of  France,  and  on  October  1,  the  capital  having  been  occupied, 
a  treaty  was  signed  whereby  the  Queen  recognised  and  accepted  the  protectorate. 
By  a  unilater^  convention  made  in  January,  1896,  Madagascar  became  a 
French  possession,  and  by  law  promulgated  August  6,  1896,  the  island  and  its 
dependencies  were  declared  a  French  colony. 

On  February  27,  1897,  the  Queen  was  deposed  by  the  Resident-General,  and 
on  March  11  she  and  her  familv  were  deported  to  the  island  of  Reunion. 

Oovemor-Oeneral, — General  G^dlieni. 

An  Administrative  Council  has  been  established  at  Antaniinarlvo,  and  with 
i  ts  assistance  the  Governor-General  rules  the  whole  island.  There  are  numerous 
residents  and  vice-residents  at  the  towns  and  villages  on  the  east  and  west 
coasts,  and  at  Fort  Dauphin  in  the  south. 

Area  and  Population. 

Madagascar,  the  third  largest  island  in  the  world  (reckoning  Australia  as 
a  continent),  is  situated  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  Africa,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Mozambique  Channel,  the  least  distance  between  island  and 
continent  being  230  miles  ;  total  length,  975  miles  ;  breadth  at  the  broadest 
point,  358  miles. 

The  area  of  the  island,  with  its  adjacent  islands,  is  estimated  at 
228,500  square  miles,  and  the  population,  according  to  the  most 
trustworthy  estimates,  at  3,500,000 ;  other  estimates  vary  from  2,500,000 
to  5,000,000.  No  census  has  ever  been  undertaken,  and  it  is  there- 
fore only  by  vague  and  uncertain  estimates  that  any  idea  can  be  formed 
of  the  population,  either  of  the  island  as  a  whole  or  of  particular 
districts.    The  female  population  seems  in  excess  of  the  male.     A  number  of 
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annually  to  the  State.  This  system,  adopted  because  the  natives  arc  unable 
to  pay  taxes,  considerably  reduces  the  expenditure  of  Government  on  road- 
making  and  other  public  works.  The  capital,  Antananarivo,  in  the  interior* 
is  estimated  to  have,  with  suburbs,  a  population  of  about  100,000.  The 
principal  port  is  Tamatave,  on  the  east  coast,  with  a  population  of  5000  to 
7000.  Majungii,  the  chief  port  on  the  north-west  coast,  has  abont  6,000 
inhabitants. 

Religion,  Education,  Justice. 

Up  to  1895  a  large  portion  of  the  Hova  and  of  the  other  tribes  in  the 
central  districts  had  been  Christianised.  The  vast  majority  of  professing: 
Christians  were  connected  with  churches  formed  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  but  Anglican,  Friends',  Norwegian,  American,  Lutheran,  and  Roman 
Catholic  missions  were  also  at  work.  The  Christian  population  was  esti- 
mated at  450,000  Protestants,  and  50,000  Roman  Catholics.  Hospitals, 
colleges,  and  about  1,800  schools,  with  170,000  children,  were  connected  with 
the  various  missions.  Since  the  establishment  of  French  rule,  it  is  alleged 
that  much  has  been  done  to  break  down  the  influence  of  Protestant  missions 
in  the  island.  Though  decrees  have  been  issued  proclaiming  religious 
liberty,  the  Catholic  propaganda  has  nevertheless  been  pushed  in  such  a 
manner  that  many  native  Protestants  have  been  constrainea  to  call  themselves 
Catholic.  The  foim  of  tenure  of  the  real  property  of  the  missions  required 
the  adherence  of  Malagasy  Christians  of  the  same  profession  as  the  holders  of 
the  property,  and  it  is  stated  that  many  British  mission  churches  are  being 
lost  through  the  failure  of  this  condition  in  consequence  of  the  terrorism  of 
the  Catholics. 

On  January  27, 1897,  a  French  technical  school  was  opened  at  AntanknaHvo, 
with  workshops  for  iron,  tin,  painting,  pottery,  carpentry,  tailoring  and 
other  work 

A  code  of  laws  was  printed  in  1881.  Justice  is  dispensed  by  French 
authorities,  but  there  are  no  statistics  available  showing  crime.  Regular 
courts  have  been  constituted  at  Antananarivo,  Tamatave,  and  Mnjung^  and 
their  Courts  have  jurisdiction  over  British  subjects  in  Madagascar. 

Finance. 

In  the  local  budget  for  1898  the  revenue  was  put  at  9,437,096  francs, 
the  sources  of  income  being:  subvention,  1,800,000  francs;  r^es,  kc, 
2,379,200  francs ;  customs,  &c.,  412,200  francs;  native  taxes,  4.264,426 
francs;  general  taxes  and  other  proceeds,  581,270  francs.  The  estimated 
expenditure  was  calculated  to  balance  the  revenue,  the  largest  items  being 
administration,  1,215,378  francs ;  militia,  1,823,028  francs ;  posts  and 
telegraphs,  690,779  francs.  In  the  French  budget  of  1899.  the  sum  of 
20,185,000  francs  was  allowed  for  the  administration  of  Madagascar  and 
dependencies.  In  1886  the  Malagasy  Government  borrowed  from  the  Paris 
Com^)toir  d'Escompte,  at  6  per  cent,  a  sum  of  15  million  francs,  of  whicli 
10  million  went  tojpay  the  indemnity  to  France.  For  the  conversion  of  the 
balance  of  this  loan,  and  for  public  works,  &c.,  in  the  island,  it  was  prt>. 
vided  in  April,  1897,  that  there  should  be  issued  a  loan  of  30,000,000  francs 
at  3  per  cent.  ;  20,000,000  at  once  and  the  remainder  when  voted  by  the 
Chambers.     The  loan  has  the  guarantee  of  the  Republic. 

Defence. 

According  to  the  budget  of  1898  the  colonial  troops  in  Madagascar  consiBt 
of:  infantry,  4,558  ;  artillery,  1,367  ;  cavalry,  44  :  total,  ^^^mduding  191 
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officers.  Of  the  men,  1,220  are  natiyes,  and  560  are  Al^rians.  For  1899 
the  French  budget  allows  18)381,000  francs  for  military  expenditure  in 
Madagascar. 

Prodnotion  and  Indnstry. 

Of  minerals,  gold,  copper,  iron,  lead  (galena),  sulphur,  graphite,  and  a 
lignite  have  been  found.  It  seems  probable  that  many  parts  of  the  island  are 
very  rich  in  valuable  ores.  Cattle  breeding  and  agricul  ture  are  the  chief  occupa- 
tions of  the  people  ;  rice,  sugar,  coflfee,  cotton,  cacao,  vanilla,  and  sweet  pota- 
toes being  cultivate!.  The  forests  abound  with  many  valuable  woods,  while 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  products  are  plentiful.  Concessions  of  laud  are 
being  made  to  French  subjects  free,  while  foreigners  have  to  buy  them.  The 
principal  article  at  present  produced  in  the  island  is  caoutchouc,  which  is  ex- 
ported to  London  or  Hamburg.  Silk  and  cotton  weaving  are  carried  on, 
and  the  manufacture  of  textures  from  the  i-ofia  palm  fibre,  and  of  mstal 
work.  At  present,  however,  no  machinery  is  used  for  the  making  of  textile 
fabrics.  All  are  literally  wanM-factures,  and  carried  on  by  the  simple  spindle 
and  loom  in  use  from  a  very  remote  period.  And  so  with  the  manufacture 
and  working  of  iron  and  other  metals. 

Commerce. 

The  chief  exports  are  cattle,  india-rubber,  hides,  horns,  coffee,  lard,  sugar, 
vanilla,  wax,  gum,  copal,  rice,  and  seeds.  The  chief  imports  are  cotton  goods, 
ram,  crockery,  and  metal  goods.  In  1896  the  imports  amounted  to 
13,493,100  francs;  exports,  3,605,900  francs.  Of  the  imports  8,280,700 
francs  in  value  came  from  France  ;  6,749,816  francs  from  England  ;  2,486,761 
francs  from  the  United  States  ;  687,859  francs  from  Germany.  The  chief  im- 
ports were  cotton  goods  from  England.  Of  the  exports  France  took  736,670 
francs  ;  England  1,550,000  francs.  Imports  into  France  from  Madagascar 
in  1897,  general,  2,038,677  francs;  special,  1,389,042  francs;  exports  to 
Madagascar,  general,  16,796,399  francs  ;  special,  12,302,756  francs.  In  1897 
the  value  of  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  (Board  of  Trade  Returns)  from 
Madagascar  was  67,859^.  (in  1895,  139,006Z.)  ;  and  exports  from  Great 
Britain  to  Madagpcar  158,610^.  (in  1895,  66,400^.)  The  imports  from 
Madagascar  were,  in  1897,  caoutchouc,  12,137/.  ;  vegetable  fibres,  14,372/.  ; 
wax,  17,704/.  ;  raw  hides,  10,052/,  ;  the  exports  to  Madagascar,  cottons, 
111,867/, ;  iron,  wrought,  and unwrought,  6,061/. ;  machinery,  6,737/.  in  1897. 

Shipping  and  Commnnications. 

Tamatave,  the  principal  seaport  of  the  island,  has  a  commodious  harbour, 
safe  during  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year,  visited  regularly  by  the 
steamers  of  several  shipping  companies.  There  are  as  yet  no  roads  in 
Madagascar  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word,  and  no  wheeled  vehicles 
aie  employed.     AU   passengers  and  goods  are  carried  on  the  shoulders  of 
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Money  and  Bcuiks. 

The  Comptoir  National  d'Escompte  de  Paris  has  an  agency  at  Antanana- 
rivo and  Tamatave. 

The  only  legal  coin  is  the  silver  5-franc  piece,  with  its  silver  sub-divisions 
as  well  as  copper  coins  of  5  and  10  centimes,  but  the  Italian  5-lire  piece 
and  Belffian,  Greek,  and  other  coins  of  equal  value  are  also  in  circulation. 
For  smaller  sums  the  coin  is  cut  up  into  fractional  parts,  and  weighed  as 
required  to  facilitate  trade  in  the  country. 

Consular  and  other  Eepresentatives. 

Op  Great  Britain  in  Madagascar. 
Consul  at  TaTticUare. — Anatole  Sauzier. 
Corvtul  at  Aiit^vAnarivo. — T.  P.  Porter. 
Fice-Conaul  at  AfajuTujd.—StT&tton  Knott 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  concerning  Madagascar. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  aad 
British  Possessions.     London. 

Correspondence  respecting  Treaty  of  December  17, 1885,  between  France  and  Madagascar. 
London,  1886. 

Report  of  Rear-Admiral  W.  Qore  Jones,  C.B.,  on  a  visit  to  the  Queen  of  Madagascar 
London,  1883. 

Correspondence  between  Great  Britain  and  France  respecting  Madagascar.  London,  ISW. 

Treaties  concluded  between  Prance  and  Madagascar,  Angust  8, 1868 ;  December  12, 18S5  ; 
and  S<'ptember  30, 1895. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Antafidnarivo  Annual. 

Beitrage  xur  Kenntniss  Madagaskars.    Berlin,  1888. 

Burltigk  (BX  Two  Campaigns  in  Madagascar  and  A^hantee.    London,  1896. 

Carol  (J.),  Chez  les  Hova,  au  Pays  Rouge,   Paris,  1898. 

Catat  (L.),  Voyage  &  Madagascar  (1889-00).    Paris,  1896. 

Combette  (M.),  Madagascar,  ^tudc  g^graphique  et  commerciale.  *  Annates  de  rBxtr^me 
Orient.'    October,  1889. 

Cousin*  (W.  £.),  Madagaacar  of  To-day.    8.    London,  1895. 

Dawion  (B.  W.),  Madagascar ;  its  Capabilities  and  Resources.    London,  1895. 

Drury  (Robert),  Journal  of  Fifteen  Years'  Captivity.  With  Notes  by  S.  P.  Oliver.  8. 
London,  1890. 

EUU  (Rev.  W.),  History  of  Madagascar,  2  vols.  London,  1838.  Three  Visits  to 
Madagascar.    London,  1858.    Madagascar  Revisited.    London,  1867. 

OautUr,  Guide  du  colon  k  Madagascar.    Paris,  1896. 

Grandidier  (A.),  Histoire  physique,  naturelle  et  politique  de  Madagascar.  Paris,  1876. 
In  28  4to.  volumes,  with  many  hundred  plates,  still  in  progress.) 

GuiUain  (Captain),  Documents  sur  rhistoire,  la  g^ogntphie  et  le  commerce  la  partie  de 
fccidentale  ae  Madasascar.    Paris,  1845. 

OroKlaude  (E.),  Un  Parisien  &  Madagascar.    Paris,  1897. 

Hanotaux  (Q),  L'Aflkire  de  Madagascar.    Paris,  1896. 

Hartnuinn  (Robert),  Madagascar  und  die  Inseln  Seychellen,  Ac.  In  vol.  Ivii.  of  Das 
Wissen  der  Gegenwart.    Tieipzig,  1886. 

Hoc^ttard  (E.),L'Expeditionde  Madagascar.    Paris,  1S97. 

Johnston  (Sir  Harry),  The  Colonisation  of  Africa,    Cambridg*^,  1890. 

Knight  (E.  F.),  Madagascar  in  War  Time.    8.    Loudon,  1896. 

Lemure  (J),  Madagascar  :  L'Expedition  au  point  de  vue  mMical,  Ac.    Paris,  18(»6. 

Leroy  (L.X  Les  Frangais  k  Madagascar.    Paris,  1888. 

Mager  {U.\  La  Vie  k  Madagascar.    Paris,  1898. 

Maudii  (F.  C),  Five  Tears  in  Madagascar.    London,  1895. 

MeLeod  (J.  L.),  Madanscar  and  its  People.    London,  1865. 


Mullens  (Rev.  Dr.  J.),  Twelve  Months  in  Madagascar.    London,  1875 
Oliver  (8.   PA  Madagascar  and  the  Malagasy.    London,  1866.     Madagascar.     2  v>oU 
London,  1886.    The  True  Story  of  the  French  Dispute  in  Madagascar.    8.    London.  1881*  * 
^,1...^  ,»^i.._v  ,, .,  ^„. .^.  ..  «_r    -_,^     pj^g  jgjjg 

lant  I'Alrique.    Broaael 
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Olivier  (Editor),  Ce  qu'Il  fsnt  connattre  de  Madagascar.    Paris,  1895. 

Ortros  (F.  Van).  Conventions  Intemntionales  Coneemant  I'Alrique.    Broaaelt,  1898.  » 

Paisant  (M.),  Madagascar.    2nd  ed.  -  Paris,  1895.  ', 
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Piolet  (Pkre  J.  B.X  Madagascar,  sa  Description,  see  Habitants.  Paris,  1895.  Madagas- 
car et  Ics  Hova.      Paris,  1895. 

Pollen  and  Van  Dam,  Rechcrches  siir  la  Fanne  dc  Madagascar.   5  vols.  4to.    Lej  den,  1868. 

Routier(Q.),  Les  droits  de  la  France  sur  Madagascar.     Paris,  1895. 

Shaw  (Rev.  O.  A.),  Matlagascar  of  To-day.    12.    London,  188G. 

Sibree  (Rev.  James),  Madagascar  and  its  People.  London,  1870.  Tlie  Great  African 
Island.    London,  1880.    Madagascar  before  the  Conquest,     London,  189(5. 

Vai$siere  (P^re  de  la),  Histoire  de  Madagascar:  scs  habitants  ct  scs  niissionaires. 
2  vols.    Paris,  1884.    Vingt  ans  k  Madagascar.    Paris,  1885. 


Dli^O-STrAREZ,  NOSSI-BE,  B^  MARIE. 

These  possessions  were,  hy  decree  of  January  28,  1896,  placed  under  the 
authority  of  the  Resident  General  of  Madagascar,  and  have  thus  become 
dependencies  of  that  colony. 

Biego-Snarei,  a  territory  of  still  undefined  extent,  on  a  bay  of  the  same 
name  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Madagascar,  is  held  by  the  French  in 
accordance  with  a  treaty  of  December  17,  1885.  At  the  census  of  1887  the 
population  (including  the  garrison)  was  4,567.  The  chief  town  of  the 
colony  is  Antsirame. 

Hossi-Be  Island,  close  to  west  coast  of  Madagascar,  with  an  area  of  113 
sc£uare  miles,  has  7,803  inhabitants,  chiefly  Malagasy  and  Africans.  Chief 
productions,  sugar-cane,  coffee,  and  rice.  Imports  into  France  from  Nossi- 
B^  in  1897,  636,000  francs;  exports  from  France  to  the  island,  539,000 
ri:aTics. 

S***  Karie,  on  the  north  coast  of  Madagascar,  was  taken  by  France  as 
early  as  1643.  It  covers  64  square  miles;  population,  7,667;  chief  export, 
cloves.  Imports  into  France  in  1897,  74,610  francs,  and  exports  from  France 
to  the  island,  108,000  francs. 

XAYOTTE  AHJ)  THE  COMOEO  ISLAKDS. 

The  island  of  Mayotte  (140  square  miles)  has  a  population  (1898)  of  11,640 
inhabitants.  The  chief  production  is  cane-sugar,  3,020  tons  of  sugar  in 
1897  ;  there  are  7  sugar  works  and  3  distilleries  of  rum.  Vanilla  cultivation 
has  recently  much  extended  ;  in  1897,  8,200  kilogrammes  were  produced  of 
excellent  quality.  Impoiiant  coffee  plantations  are  being  made.  Local 
budget  (1898),  revenue,  322,000  francs  ;  expenditure,  317,000  fi-ancs.  The 
subvention  from  France  was  31,000  francs.  This  aid  decreases  annually  bv 
one-tenth,  but  in  consequence  of  the  cyclone  of  February,  1898,  the  French 
Treasury  has  lent  the  colony  600,000  francs,  repayable  in  20  years  without 
interest.  Expenditure  of  France  (budget  of  1899),  45,014  francs.  The 
Glorieuse  Arcnipelago  (with  14  inhabitants)  belongs  to  Mayotte. 

The  Comoro  Islands,  situated  half-way  between  Madagascar  and  the 
African  coast,  consist  of  4  larger  and  a  number  of  smaller  islands,  with 
an  area  of  about  620  square  miles.     They  are  under  the  authority  of  the 
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5,617  natives  of  Madas^ascar,  9,769  Africans,  510  Chinese).  The  towns  arc 
under  the  French  municipal  law.  The  chief  port,  Pointe-des-Galets,  is  con- 
nected by  a  railway  of  78  miles  with  St  Benoit  and  St  Pierre.  The  chief 
productions  are  sugar  (45,700  tons  exported  in  1896),  coffee,  cacao,  vanilla, 
spices.  In  1895  the  live  stock  on  the  island  was  2,650  horses,  2,700  mules, 
5,315  oxen,  8,750  sheep,  and  7,800  goats.  Imports  in  1895,  18,650,000 
francs;  exports,  21,734,520  francs.  Imports  from  Reunion  into  France  in 
1897  :— General,  20,678,910  francs;  special,  15,922,391  francs.  Exports 
from  France  to  Reunion  :— General,  19,477,945  francs  ;  special,  8,485,837 
fmncs.  Shipping  entered  (1896),  164  vessels  of  180,289  tons.  The  local 
budget  for  1898  showed  income  and  expenditure,  5,211,508  francs.  The 
expenditure  of  France  (budget  1899)  was  4,514,942  francs. 

St  Panl  and  Amsterdam,  small  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  belong  to 
France. 

Eergaelen,  a  desolate  island,  about  50  S.  lat  and  70  E.  long,  was 
annexed  by  France  in  1893. 

OBOCK  AND  SOMALI  COAST  PROTECTORATE. 

Obock,  with  the  French  Somali  coast  and  dependencies  on  the  Red  Sea 
coast  of  Afnca,  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  and  the  Bay  of  Tajurah,  has  an  area  esti- 
mated at  8,640  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  30,000  natives  There  is 
a  trade  with  Shoa  and  other  countries  m  the  interior,  but  as  there  is  no  custom 
house,  no  trade  statistics  are  published.  Local  budget  (revenue  and  ex- 
jpenditure),  617,307  francs.  Expenditure  of  France  (budget  of  1899),  687,500 
francs. 

SEHEeAL,  FREHCH  SUDAN.  FRENCH  GUINEA.  IVORT  COAST, 
AND  DAHOMET. 

With  the  exception  of  the  British  colonies  of  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  and  the 
Gold  Coast,  Portuguese  Guinea,  and  Liberia,  France  claims  the  whole  of  West 
Africa  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Togo  Land,  and  inland  to  the  Upper  and  Middle 
Niger,  and  considerable  areas  to  .the  east  of  the  Upper  Niger,  including  the 
Kingdom  of  Kong  and  neighbouring  territories.  By  the  Anglo-French 
arrangement  of  August  5,  1890,  Great  Britain  recognised  as  within  9ie  French 
sphere  of  influence  the  whole  region  to  the  south  of  Timis  and  Algeria  north 
of  a  line  from  Say,  on  the  Middle  Niger,  to  Barrawa,  on  Lake  Chad,  including 
all  the  territories  which  belong  to  Sokoto.  This  was  modified  by  the  agree- 
ment of  1898,  by  which  150,000  square  miles  was  acquired  by  France  from 
the  British  Niger  Territories.  This  agreement  must  be  ratified  by  June 
14,  1899.  The  French  Sahara  may  embrace  about  1^  million  square 
miles,  mostly  desert  Several  railway  projects  from  Algeria  to  the  Niger  are 
under  consideration.  The  total  area  claimed  by  France  in  West  Africa  is 
about  650,000  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  Senegil,  French  Sudan, 
French  Guinea  and  Dependencies,  the  Ivory  Coast,  and  Dahomey. 

Senej^al  proper  (the  colony)  includes  several  stations  on  the  river  as  far  as 
Matam,  with  a  certain  area  of  land  around  each,  and  the  coast  from  the  north 
of  Cape  Verd  to  Gambia  in  the  south.  These,  with  the  settled  portion  of 
French  Guinea,  embrace  over  14,700  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
174,000,  of  whom  135,000  are  in  Senecal.  But  included  in  the  protectorate 
are  various  states,  which  give  a  total  area  of  115,800  square  miles,  with  a 
l)Opulation  of  2,000,000.  There  is  a  Governor-General  in  Senegal,  assisted 
by  a  Colonial  (jouncil.  There  are  2,508  troops  (including  natives)  with  66 
officers.  The  chief  town  of  Senegal  is  St  Louis  ;  population,  20,000.  Dakar 
(population,  2,000)  and    Hufisque  are  important  centres.      The  colony  is 
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represented  by  one  deputy.  At  high  water  the  Senegal  is  navigable  for  small 
vessels  into  the  interior.  In  1898  there  were  246  mues  of  railway,  574  miles 
of  tele^ph  line,  1,022  miles  of  wire,  and  21  telegraph  offices.  Ground-nuts 
(arachides),  gums,  india-rubber,  palm  nuts  and  oil,  hides  and  horns,  mats 
and  gold  are  the  chief  exports ;  tobacco,  beads,  cutlery,  made-up  clothinc 
and  (ilicoes  are  the  chief  imports.  The  total  imports  in  1897  were  estimated 
at  25,000,000  francs,  and  the  exports  of  produce  at  12,000,000  francs. 
According  to  French  statistics,  the  imports  into  France  from  Senegal  in  1897 
were :— General,  13,555,969  francs;  special,  13,582,087  francs.  Exports 
from  France  to  Senegal :~General,  23,524,634  francs;  special,  14,242,851 
francs.  At  Dakar,  Rufisque,  Gor6e,  and  St,  Louis  in  1897  there  entered  and 
cleared  505  vessels  of  662,000  tons.  Local  budget  for  1898,  8,929,867  francs  ; 
expenditure  of  France  (budget  for  1899),  6,106,942  francs ;  debt,  617,667 
francs. 

The  French  Sudan  includes  the  Upper  Senegal,  and  all  the  countries  on 
the  Upper  and  Middle  Niger,  and  the  states  which  extend  inland  from  Senegal 
and  the  Rivih^  du  Sud.  It  is  divided  into  annexed  territories  and  protec- 
torates. The  annexed  territories,  mostly  in  the  Upper  Senegal,  embrace  an  area 
of  54,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  360,000  ;  the  protectorates  were  esti- 
mated  to  have  an  area  of  300,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  2}  millions. 
The  administration  of  the  French  Sudan  is  intrusted  to  a  Superior  Military 
Commandant,  who  resides  at  Eayes,  in  the  Senegal,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Governor  of  Senegal.  There  is  a  regiment  of  native  riflemen,  a  squadron 
of  Sudan  Spahis,  and  a  battery  of  marine  artillery.  There  is  a  railway  from 
Kayes  to  bafoulabe,  94  miles,  which  it  was  originally  intended  to  carry 
on  to  the  Niger.  The  produce  consists  of  gum,  rubber,  earth-nuts,  rice,  &c. 
Iron  is  found  over  wide  regions,  and  gold  in  some  districts.  The  foreign 
trade  in  1897  amounted  to  8,651,805  francs  for  imports  and  4,777,282  franco 
for  exports.  The  imports  are  general  European  merchandise,  and  the  exports 
mostly  earth-nuts.  The  local  budget  for  1897  showed  revenue  and  expen- 
diture of  2,725,500  francs.  Accordinff  to  the  budget  for  1899,  the  annual 
expenditure  of  France  on  the  Sudan  is  6,873,000  mmcs. 

French  Guinea.— On  Januarj'  1,  1890,  the  territory  on  the  coast  from 
ll**  to  nearly  9*  N.  (except  the  Los  Islands,  which  belong  to  Great  Britain), 
and  inland  along  and  between  the  rivera  as  far  as  the  Fouta  Diallon,  was 
detached  from  Senegal  and  formed  into  a  separate  colony  under  the  name  of 
Rivieres  du  Sud  (a  name  not  now  officially  used),  with  CJonakry,  on  the  isle 
of  Tombo,  for  its  capital.  The  population  of  the  colony  proper  (the  coast 
region)  is  given  as  47,641. 

The  French  colony  of  the  Ivory  Coait  extends  from  Liberia  eastwards  to 
the  British  Gold  Coast  colony,  and  inland  towards  the  bend  of  the  Niger. 
The  Governor  of  the  Ivory  Coast  controls  the  state  of  Kong  and  other  terri- 
tories on  the  north-east,  but  Samory's  kingdom  and  Tieba's  kingdom  are 
under  the  Governor  of  the  French  Sudan.  The  settlements  on  the  coast 
comprise  Grand-Bassam,  Assinie,  Grand-Lahou,  and  Jackeville. 

Dahomey  stretches  from  the  coast  between  German  Togoland  and  the 
British  Lagos  and  Niger  territories  to  a  distance  inland  not  yet  finally  deter- 
mined. The  agreement  between  the  French  and  British  Governments,  dated 
Jttne  14,  1898,  has  not  yet  been  ratified,  the  time  for  ratification  having 
been  extended  to  June  14,  1899.  The  colony  on  the  coast  and  the  pro- 
tectorate inland  comprise  an  area  of  about  14,000  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  about  650,000.  The  chief  trading  centres  are  Porto-Novo, 
kotonu,  Grand  Popo,  and  Whydah.  Abomey,  the  capital,  is  about  70  miles 
inland.  The  natives,  who  are  of  pure  Negro  stock  and  fetish -worshippers, 
belong  to  the  Fon  branch  of  the  Ewe  family,   but  have  called  themselves 
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Dauiua  or  Dahome  since  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The^  are  industrious  agriculturists,  exporting  through 
Whydah  the  finest  jwilm-oil  produced  in  Upper  Guinea.  Maize,  cattie,  ivory, 
and  india-rubber  also  abound.  The  exports  of  palm  oil  have  now  reached  a 
total  of  about  10,000  tons,  and  of  palm  kernels  about  20,000  tons  per 
annum.  Imports  into  France  from  French  Congo,  Sudan,  Guinea,  Ivoiy 
C/oast,  and  the  Bight  of  Benin  in  1897  :  General,  6,886,912  francs ;  special, 
6,272,766  francs.  Exports  fix>m  France  to  these  settlements:  General, 
8,237,606  francs:  special,  6,134,221  francs.  The  expenditure  oi  France  for 
French  Guinea  (budget  of  1899)  was  820,826  francs.  The  local  budgets 
were  :  French  Guinea  (1898),  900,000  francs;  Ivory  Coast  (1898),  1,486,000 
francs  ;  Dahomey  (1898),  1,885,000  francs. 

Eeferences  concerning  French  West  Africa,  &c. 

Aubl  t  (B.),  La  Guerre  au  Dahomey,  1888-93.    8.    Paris,  1894. 
Binger  (G.),  Du  Niger  au  Golfe  de  Guinee.    2  vols.    8.    Paris,  1892. 
BoutheilUr  (J.),  De  Saint  Louis  h  Sierra  Leone.     Paris,  1891. 
Burton  (Sir  R.  F.),  Mission  to  Gelele,  Kinffof  Dahome.    2  vols.    London.  1864. 
Cattellani  (C),  Vers  le  Nil  FrauQais  avecTa  Mission  Marchaud.    Paris,  1898. 
Cat  (Edouard),  A  travers  le  Desert    8.    Paris,  1892, 
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the  oouotry,  acknowledging,  however,  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
in  existence  since  1676.  Sidi  Ahsin  obtained  an  imperial  finnan,  dated 
October  26,  1871,  which  liberated  him  from  the  payment  of  tribute,  but 
clearly  established  his  position  as  a  vassal  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

Ooyernment. 

After  the  French  invasion  of  the  coimtry  in  the  spring  of  1881,  the  treaty 
of  Kasr-es-Said  (May  12,  1881),  confirmed  bv  decrees  of  April  22,  1882,  placed 
Tunis  under  the  protectorate  of  France.  The  govemment  is  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  which  has  a  special  department 
for  Tunisian  aflkirs,  under  the  control  of  a  French  Ministt^r  Resident- General, 
who  is  also  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  a  ministry  of  9  heads  of  depart- 
naents,  7  of  the  ministers  being  French  and  2  Arab.  The  country  is  divided 
into  13  districts  (contrdles  civiles),  2  military  circles,  and  1  military  post ; 
the  ^  district  governors  (contrdleurs)  are  Frenqji ;  tlie  subordinate  officials 
(Raids  and  Sheiks)  are  Arab.  French  tribunals  administer  justice  between 
subjects  of  European  powers,  and  also  between  them  and  natives  ;  there  are 
Arab  courts  for  cases  between  natives.  French  administration  in  Tunis  has 
been  confirmed  by  conventions  with  all  the  European  Powers,  regulating  the 
status  and  ^he  conditions  of  trade  of  their  respective  citizens  within  the 
Regency. 

French  Hesident-Oeneral — R.  Ph.  Millet. 

The  army  of  occupation  numbers  about  600  officers  and  16,000  men.    The 

cost  of  maintaining  this  force  is  borne  by  the  budget  of  the  Republic.     The 

.  Tunisian  army  (which  is  little  more  than  the  Bey's  guard)  numbers  about 

600  oflScers  and  men.     There  is  a  French  gendarmerie  of  about  100  ;  also  a 

niral  Tunisian  police,  and  in  the  larger  towns  a  civil  police. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  present  boundaries  are  :  on  the  north  and  east  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
on  the  west  the  Franco-Algerian  province  of  Constantino,  and  on  the  south 
the  great  desert  of  the  Sahara  and  the  Turkish  Pashalik  of  Tripoli ;  and, 
reckoning  its  average  breadth  from  west  to  east  to  be  100  miles,  it  covers  an 
area  of  about  51,000  English  square  miles,  including  that  portion  of  the  Sahara 
which  is  to  the  east  of  the  Beled  Pjerid,  extending  towards  Gadamds.  Popu- 
lation estimated  at  1,700,000.  The  majority  of  the  population  is  formed  of 
Bedouin  Arabs  and  Kabyles.  The  French  population  (1896)  numbers  26,678, 
including  the  military. 

The  capital,  the  citv  of  Tunis,  including  suburbs,  has  a  population  of 
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In  the  city  of  Tunis  there  are  14  schools  and  colleges,  French  and  Jewish, 
4  of  them  being  for  girls,  while  in  the  interior  there  are  under  French 
direction  89  public  and  24  private  primary  schools,  with  15,146  pupils  (of 
whom  5,066  are  girls).  In  the  Great  Mosque  at  Tunis  there  is  a  Moham- 
medan university.  In  the  city  are  118  and  in  the  interior  about  500 
Mohammedan  primary  schools,  some  of  them  assisted  by  Government  funds. 
Many  private  schools  have  recently*  sprung  up  at  Tunis  and  Sfax.  The 
Italian  Government  and  certain  Italian  societies  still  maintain  Italian  schools 
at  Tunis  and  other  large  towns. 

A  department  dealing  with  the  arts  and  antiquities  of  Tunisia  has  been 
formed  under  French  and  Tunisian  officials,  and  a  national  museum  has  been 
established  near  Tunis. 

Finance. 

The  total  revenue  for  1898  was  estimated  at  24,061,100  francs,  and  the 
expenditure  at  24,060,525  francs.     The  estimates  for  1898  were  : — 


Revenue 


Direct  taxes . 
Customs,  kii 
Monopolies  . 
State  domain 
Various 


Expenditure 


Pranos  Franca 

7,860,100  Civil  list,  pensions  .  1,841,900 
8,269,500  Finance,  debt  .  .  10,315,500 
5,886,800  Administration,  Posts  .  '4,700,500 
1,271,400  I  Public  works.  Agriculture  5,247,000 
772,300  I  Various         .        .        .     1,955,625 


I  Total  ordinary     .  24,061,100  Total  ordinary      .  24,060,525 

In  1884  the  Tunisian  debt  was  consolidated  into  a  total  of  5,702,000/. 
The  loan  was  emitted  as  a  perpetual  3  per  cent,  rente  of  6,807,520  francs, 
or  252,3002.,  divided  into  315,376  obligations  of  a  nominal  capital  of  500  francs. 
In  1888,  the  loan  was  converted  into  a  3^  per  cent  loan. 

Induftry. 

The  chief  industry  is  agriculture,  and  the  chief  products  are  cereals.  In 
1895,  wheat  occupied  435,337  hectares,  and  barley,  433,978  hectares  or 
one-sixth  of  the  cultivated  land ;  vineyards  8,069  hectares,  yielding  190,000 
hectolitres,  mostly  for  local  consumption.  There  are  about  12,000,000  olive 
trees  in  Tunisia,  producing  annually  about  20,000,000  kilogrammes  of  oil, 
valued  at  about  15,000,000  francs.  In  the  south  of  Tunis  there  are  about 
1,350,000  date  palms;  the  annual  export  of  dates  is  valued  at  1,000,000 
francs.  The  average  value  of  the  wine  exports  is  about  2,000,000  francs  ; 
the  vineyard  area  scarcely  exceeds  1,600  hectares.  Other  products  are 
almonds,  oranges,  lemons,  shaddocks,  pistachios,  alfa  grass,  henna,  and 
cork. 

The  minerals  found  are  zinc,  iron,  lead,  but  these  are  little  worked.  Rich 
deposits  of  phosphates  in  the  south  are  actively  exploited ;  the  output  at 
Gafsa  is  brought  to  the  coast  by  a  new  railway  200  miles  in  lengtlu  In  the 
mountain  ranees  are  veins  of  fine  marble. 

On  December  31, 1896,  the  farm  animals  were : — ^horses,  61,121;  asses  and 
mules,  128,908;  cattle,  252,220;  sheep,  907,642 ;  goats,  612,621 ;  camels, 
112,265  ;  swine,  13,403. 

The  fisheries  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Italians.  They  produced  in  1895  : 
sardines,  208,430  kilogrammes,  value  2, 045^.;  anchovies,  19,800  kilogramino<^ 
value  5Q01. ;  sponges  and  sepia,  180,000  kilogrammes,  value  53,720/. 
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Commerce. 

In  1896  the  imports  amounted  to  46,444,548  francs,  and  the  exports  to 
34,507,532  francs.      The  chief  imports  and  exports  were  as  follows  : — 


Imports 


Ck>ttons     . 
Semolina  and  groats . 
Iron  and  steel  rails    . 
Sugar,  refined  . 
Wheat      . 
Coffee 

Tanned  hides    . 
Timber      . 


Francs 

4,400,000  I 

5,700,000  I 

1,000,000  I 
2,100,000 

1,900,000  I 

1,300,000  I 

1,000,000  I 

1,100,000  I 


Exports 

Cattle 

Olive  oil   . 

Wheat      . 

Wines 

Tanning  bark    . 

Barley 

Alfa  and  diss    . 

Sponges    . 


Fmncs 


2,000,000 
4,000,000 
9.000,000 
1,500,000 
1,300,000 
3,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,200,000 


Of  the  iro porta  25,563,000  Irancs  in  value  were  fi-om  Fi-ance  ;  1,536,000 
francs  from  Algeria  ;  3,832,000  francs  from  Great  Britain  ;  6,284,000  francs 
from  Italy  ;  2,483,000  francs  from  Malta  ;  2,012,000  francs  from  Russia.  Of 
the  exports,  20,223,000  francs  went  to  France  ;  5,796,000  francs  to  Algeria  ; 
1,472,959  francs  to  Great  Britain  ;  3,656,000  francs  to  Italy  ;  1,260,000  francs 
to  Malta.  According  to  French  statistics,  the  special  imports  into  France 
from  Tunis  in  1897  amounted  to  28,493  935  francs,  and  the  special  ex  [torts 
from  France  to  Tunis  to  24,386,957  francs! 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  Tunis  and  the  United  Kingdom  in 
each  of  the  last  five  years,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  was  as 
follows : — 


1 


1893 


I 


,  Imports  into  United  | 

,    Kingdom  fromTiinis  j     84,705 

,  Exports    of    British 

'    produce  to  Tunis    .   i   112,999 


1894 
88,528 


1895 
£ 

72,273 


1806 


I 


1807 


62,434    I    61,882 


226,688  I   303,384  ',  215,840    '  208,575 


The  principal  imjxtrts  into  Great  Britain  in  1897  were :  esparto  grass  and 
other  materials  for  making  paper,  of  the  value  of  60, 722/.  The  principal  British 
export  to  Tunis  consisted  of  cotton  manufactures,  of  the  value  of  147,297/. 

In  the  year  1897  there  entered  the  16  ports  of  the  Regency  9,540  vessels  of 
1,996,929  tons;  of  these  vessels  1,421  of  964,971  tons  were  French;  2,189 
of  756,003  tons  were  Italian ;  and  170  of  147,577  tons  were  British.  The 
merchant  shipping  of  the  Regency  comprises  403  vessels  of  from  10  to  150  tons. 

Length  of  railways,  883  miles,  of  which  866  miles  belong  to  the  State. 
The  State  lines  are  worked  by  an  Algerian  company.  The  short  lines  (about 
16  miles  in  all)  connecting  Tunis  with  Goletta  and  other  suburbs  belong  to 
the  Italian  Rubattino  Company. 

There  are  2,060  miles  of  telegraphs  and  3,670  miles  of  wire  ;  94  telegraph 
offices;  messages  (1897),  526,634.  There  were  in  1897,  244  post  offices; 
letters  sent,  internal  service,  3,084,589;  external,  9,732,873. 
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The  legal  coinage  consists  of  pieces  similar  to  the  Frcnch^he  piepes  being 
coined  in  France.  Digitized  by  dooglt: 
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The  ouTice  =  31 '487  grammes  ;  the  multiples  of  the  ounce  are  the  rarious 
denominations  of  the  JRoUolo,  which  contains  from  16  to  42  ounces. 

The  Kajis  (of  16  whihas,  each  of  12  sahs)  =  16  bushels. 

The  principal  measure  of  length  is  the  pik :  the  jnk  Arhi  for  linen  =  •5392yd. ; 
the  pik  Turki  for  silk  =   7058  yd. ;  the  pik  Andoiilsi  for  cloth  =  '7094  yd. 

French  weights  and  measures  have  almost  entirely  taken  the  place  of 
those  of  Tunis,  but  corn  is  still  sold  in  kaffis  and  whibas. 

Consul-General  at  Tunis. — Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  K.C.B.  ;  appointed  1897. 

Fice-Consul. — Gerard  Lascelles. 
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AHEEICA. 

GUADELOITFE  AKB  BEPENBENCIES. 

Guadeloupe,  situated  in  the  Lesser  Antilles,  consists  of  two  islands  separated 
by  a  narrow  channel,  that  on  the  west  being  called  Guadeloupe  proper  or 
liasse-Terre,  and  that  to  the  east,  Grande-Terre,  with  a  united  area  of  150,940 
hectares  (583  sq.  ni.);  it  has  five  dei)endencies  consisting  of  the  smaller 
islands,  Mario  Galante,  LesSaintes,  D^sirade,  St  Barth^lemy,  and  St  Martin, 
the  total  area  being  688  square  miles.  Population  (1894)  167,000,  including 
about  15,000  coolies.  It  is  under  a  governor  and  an  elected  council,  and  is 
represented  by  a  senator  and  two  deputicF.  Instruction  is  given  in  1  lye^c 
with  350  pupils,  and  97  elementary  schools  with  11,000  pupils.  The  colony 
ia  divided  into  arrondissemcnts,  cantons,  and  communes  ;  its  chief  town  is 
Pointe-ii-Pitre    (17,100)   with  a  fine    harbour,     Reyepup    andjieppenditure 
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balanced  at  5,774,564  francs  in  the  local  budget  of  1898  ;  debt,  1,000,000 
francs  ;  expenditure  of  France  (budget  of  1899),  1,627,037  francs.  Chief 
cultures  :  sugar  grown  on  25,400  hectares  in  502  properties  employing  42,560 
persons;  coffee  on  3,500  hectares,  employing  4,936  persons;  cacao,  1,634 
hectares.  For  local  consumption  there  are  grown  bananas,  sweet  potatoes, 
manioc,  tobacco,  indian  com,  and  vegetables.  The  forests  are  interspersed 
with  valuable  timber,  which  is  little  worked.  The  trade  of  Franco  with 
Gaudeloupe  in  1897  amounted  to  13,085,051  francs  for  imports,  and 
11,287,915  francs  for  exports.  Guadeloupe  is  in  direct  communication 
with  France  and  England  by  means  of  two  steam  navigation  companies. 
Within  the  islands  traffic  is  carried  on  by  means  of  roads  and  navigable 
rivers.  Silver  coin  has  disappeared  from  circulation  ;  treasury  notes  for  2 
francs,  1  franc,  and  50  centimes  are  authorised  up  to  a  total  emission  of 
800,000  franc& 

GUIAHA. 

Population  estimated  at  22,714,  in  addition  to  a  few  mountain  tribes. 
Cayenne  has  12,351  inhabitants.  Population  of  the  penitentiaries  and  the 
liberated  convicts  about  4,500.  A  strip  of  territory  now  included  in  the 
colony  is  claimed  by  Brazil,  and  in  April,  1897,  a  convention  was  signed  at 
Rio  Janeiro  submitting  the  <lispute  to  arbitration.  The  colony  is  under  a 
Governor,  with  a  Council-General  and  municipal  councils,  and  is  represented 
by  one  deputy.  It  is  poorly  cultivated,  and  its  trade  insignificant.  In 
1896,  101,938  oz.  of  gold  were  exported  ;  of  this  amount,  about  58  per  cent, 
came  from  the  disputed  territory.  The  trade  of  France  with  French 
Guiana  in  1897  amounted  to  1,648,848  francs  for  imports,  and  to  10,849,482 
francs  for  exports.  Local  budget  (1898),  2,453,261  francs;  the  expenditure 
of  France  (budget  for  1899)  being  6,368,139  francs,  of  which  4,915,000 
francs  was  for  the  penal  establishment. 

MABTHriQUE. 

The  colony  is  under  a  Governor  and  municipal  councils  with  elected 
General  Council ;  divided  into  32  communes.  Represented  by  a  senator  and 
two  deputies.  Area  381  square  miles  ;  population  in  1895,  187,692  (90,373 
males  and  97,319  females),  with  floating  population  of  1,907  ;  only  1,307 
were  born  in  France.  Births  (1895),  6,026  ;  deaths,  5,007  ;  marriages,  624. 
There  is  a  law  school  (at  For t-de- France)  with  76  students  ;  3  secondary 
schools,  with  487  pupils ;  a  normal  school ;  38  primary  schools,  with  10,304 
fiupils  ;  also  13  clerical  and  private  schools.     Chief  commercial  town,  St. 
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primary  and  secondary  education  with  42  papils,  a  higher  class  school  for 
girls  with  76  pupils,  and  an  *ouvroiry*  or  workroom  for  training  girls,  with 
40  pupils.  Pnmary  instruction  is  free.  There  are  8  communal  schools  for 
boys,  and  3  for  girls  with  (in  all)  23  teachers  and  720  pupils.  There  are, 
besides,  infant  schools,  *  salles  d'asilc, '  frequented  by  342  children. 

The  islands,  being  mostly  barren  rock,  are  unsuited  for  agriculture.  The 
chief  industry  is  cod- fishing,  mainly  in  vessels  from  France.  The  total 
exports  (mostly  colonial  produce)  amounted,  in  1895,  to  11,188,087  francs  ; 
total  imports,  8,165,792  francs.  In  1897  the  trade  of  France  with  the  islands 
amounted  to  26,954,415  francs  (including  the  catch  of  cod,  Ac),  for  impor's, 
and  7,527,491  francs  for  exports.  In  1895  there  entered  at  St.  Pierre,  in  the 
foreign  trade,  1,544  vessels  of  47,868  tons.  In  addition,  the  French  and 
local  vessels  entered  numbered  1,986  of  116,774  tons.  Local  budget  for  1898, 
500,710  francs ;  expenditure  of  France  (budget  1899),  290,791  francs. 

Books  Concerning  French  America. 

Anntudre  de  la  Ouadelonpe  et  Dependences.    Basse-Tcrre. 
Annualre  de  la  Martinique.    Fort-tlo^France. 
Annuaire  des  lies  St.  Pierre  at  Miqnelon.    St.  Pierre. 

Coudreau  (H.  A.),  Dix  ann  do  Qayane.  Paris,  1892.— Chez  nos  Tndiens  :  Quatre  ans  dan^ 
la  Oujrane  franQafse.    Paiis.  1893. 

Garaud  (L.),  Trois  ans  h  la  Martinique.    Paris,  1892. 
Guiit  (M.  J.),  Origiues  de  la  Martinique  (1625-1720).    Valines,  1893. 
Mimands  (P.),  Formats  et  Proscrits.    [In  Guiana.]    Paris,  1897. 
Mitmer  (C),  Souvenirs  de  la  Martinique.     Paris,  1890. 
atoddara  (C.  A.),  Cruising  among  the  Caribbees.    London,  1806. 

AUSTBALASIA    ANB    OCEANIA. 
NEW  CALEDONIA  ANB  DEPENDSNCIES. 

New  Caledonia  is  a  French  penal  colony,  the  government  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Governor,  with  a  Council-General  and  municipal  councils  or  com- 
missions. Area,  6, 000  square  miles.  Population  (January  1,  1896),  European  : 
civilian,  8,384  ;  military,  1,506  ;  penal,  10,767  ;  Asiatics,  &c.,  3,041 ;  natives, 
27,345 ;  total,  61,033.  Capital,  Noumea,  6,679  inhabitants.  The  expenditure 
of  the  mother  country  in  the  budget  of  1899  amounted  to  7,892,861  francs, 
of  which  4,425,323  francs  was  for  the  penal  establishment.  The  local 
budget  for  1898  was  2,807,955  francs.  Coal  and  other  minerals  are  worked, 
rough  ore,  nickel,  chrome,  and  cobalt  being  largely  exported  to  Europe 
and  Australia.  About  1,900  square  miles  are  appropriated  to  Latives  and 
colonists ;  600  square  miles  of  land  suited  for  agriculture  or  pasturage 
remain  uncultivated  ;  the  rest  is  mostly  forest  or  mountain.  Wheat,  maize, 
and  othercereals  are  cultivated,  as  also  pine-apples,  coffee,  sugar,  coco-nuts 
cottonJBpiioc,  vanilla,  vines,  and  other  sub-tropical  cultures.  There  are 
»  head  of  cattle.  The  chief  imports  are  haberdashery,  wines  and 
flour,  dried  vegetables,  alimentary  goods.  Chief  exports  : — nickel, 
(^served  meat,  chrome  ore,  silver  lead  ore  ;  the  ores  and  minerals  exported 
ti  1897  amounted  to  3,900,000  francs.  According  to  Fi*ench  statistics  the 
trade  of  France  with  New  Caledonia  in  1897  amounted  to  11,993,728  francs 
for  imports,  and  10,416,844  francs  for  exports.  In  1897,  127  vessels  of 
134,656  tons  entered,  and  157  of  188,091  tons  cleared  at  the  port  of 
Noumea. 

Dependencies  of  New  Caledonia  are  : — The  Iile  of  Pinef,  area  58  square 
miles,  44  to  the  miles  south-east ;  the  Loyalty  Archipelago,  three  principal 
and  many  smaller  islands,  total  area  766  square  miles,  100  miles  to  the  east  ; 
the    Haon    IiUndi,   150    miles   to  the  north-ea^t;''"^  it^Mhe  ChMterlLeld 
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Iilandf ,  600  miles  to  the  north-west,  both  groups  uninhabited  and  covered 
with  guano  ;  the  Wallii  ArehipeUgo,  north  east  of  Fiji,  placed  under  the 
protectorate  of  France  definitively  in  1887. 

SOGIETT  I8LAHB8  AHB  NEIGHBOUBINO  GBOUPS. 

These  are  officially  known  as  the  French  Establishments  in  Oceania. 
They  consist  of  the  Society  Islands — Tahiti,  Moorea,  the  Tetiaroa  Islands, 
and  Meetia — and  Raiatea  and  Tubuai-Manu,  Huahine,  Bora-Bora,  and  other 
islands  to  the  north-west;  the  Marquesas,  Tuamotu,  Gambior,  and  Tubuai 
groups,  and  the  island  of  Rapa. 

Tahiti,  the  principal  of  these  islands,  has  an  area  of  412  square  miles, 
and  Moorea,  50  square  miles.  Population  of  Tahiti,  10,287;  Moorea, 
1.596.  There  is  a  Governor  for  aU  the  establishments  in  Oceania,  with  a 
council  for  consultation.  There  is  also  a  general  council  elected  by  universal 
suffrage.  The  chief  town  and  port  of  Tahiti  is  Papeete.  The  expenditure 
of  France  (budget  for  1899)  is  856,080  francs.  The  local  budget  for  1898 
amounted  to  1,229,625  francs.  The  total  exports  in  1897  amounted  to 
3,160,668  francs;  imports,  8,800,639  fi-ancs.  The  chief  exports  were: 
mother-of-pearl,  1,127,736  francs;  copra,  686,041  francs;  cotton,  147,946 
francs;  vanilla,  894,051  francs;  oran^s,  41,113  francs.  The  imports 
are  breadstufis,  tinned  and  salt  provisions,  wines,  parens  cloth,  timber, 
sugar,  calico.  The  imports  are  mamly  from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
and  colonies,  and  France  and  colonies.  The  trade  of  France  with  these 
settlements  in  1897  amounted  to  179,600  fi-ancs  for  imports,  and  592,500 
francs  for  exports.  In  Tahiti  and  Moorea  7, 000  acres  are  under  cultivation, 
the  chief  crops  being  vanilla,  sugar,  coffee,  and  copra.  In  1897,  286 
vessels  of  29,585  tons  entered  the  port  of  Papeete. 

Books  of  Aeference  concerning  New  Caledonia  and 
Bependencies. 

British  Colonial  Reportg.    Annual.    London. 
HauTigot  (6.).  Lea  Btablissements  franQais  en  Oc^anie.    Paris,  1891. 
Hort  (D.),  Tahiti,  the  Garden  of  the  Pacilic.    London,  1895. 
Jeanneney  (A.),  I^  Noavelle  Caledonie  agricole.     16.    Paris,  1804. 
Legrand  (M.  A.),  Au  Pays  des  Canaquea.  La  Nouvelle  Caledonie  en  1890.  8.  Paris,  1S93. 
Marin  (A.),  Auloin  :  Souvenirs  dea  lies  MarquiseH.    Paris,  1891. 
Mimande  (P.),  Griminopolis.    Paris. 
Manehot$y  (    ),  La  Noavelle  Cyth^re.    Paris,  1888. 

SaUris  (P.  A.  de),  Marina  et  Missionaires :  Conqu6te  de  la  Nouvelle  Caledonie,  184.3-1853 
8.     Paris,  1892. 

yuiUod  (J.X  La  Nouvelle  CalMonie  et  ses  produita  en  1890.    8.    Saint-Cloude,  1891. 

Books  of  Beference  concerning  the  French  Colonies  generally. 

Annuaire  de  la  Marino  et  dee  Colonies.    Paris. 

Annuaire  du  Miniature  des  Colonies.    Paris. 

Lea  Colonies  fhmQaiaea.      Notices  publi^es  par  ordre  du  Sous-S^cr^talre  d'Etat   dcR 
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GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

(Deutsches  Reich.) 

Aeigning  Emperor  and  S^ing. 

Wilhelm  II.,  German  Emperor,  and  King  of  Prussia,  bora 
January  27,  1859,  became  German  Emperor  June  15,  1888  (see 
Prussia). 

Ueir  Appa/rent. 

Prince  Friedinch  Wilhelm^  born  May  6,  1882,  eldest  son  of 
the  Emperor-King  (see  Prussia), 

The  present  German  Empire  is  essentially  different  from  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  which  came  to  an  end  in  1806.  But 
though  Austria,  the  most  important  factor  in  the  earlier 
empire,  is  not  a  member  of  the  present,  a  brief  historical 
summary,  including  both,  is  for  convenience  inserted  here. 
The  imperial  throne,  after  the  extinction  of  the  Carlovingian 
line,  was  filled  by  election,  though  with  a  tendency  towards  the 
hereditary  principle  of  succession.  At  first  the  Emperor  was 
chosen  by  the  vote  of  all  the  Princes  and  Peers  of  the  Reich ; 
but  the  mode  came  to  be  changed  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  a  limited  number  of  Princes,  fixed  at  seven  for  a  time,  and 
afterwards  enlarged  to  eight  (nine  from  1692  to  1777),  assumed 
the  privilege  of  disposing  of  the  crown,  and,  their  right  being 
acknowledged,  were  called  Electors.  With  the  overthrow  of  the 
old   Empire  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  1806,  the  Electoral 
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HmiM  of  Franeonia. 
Konradl.        .         .         .       911-918 

Ifotise  of  Saxony. 
Heinrich  I.,  *Der  Vogel- 

steller'  .  .  .  919  936 
Otto  I. .  *  Der  Groese '  .  936-973 
Otto  II.  ...       973-983 

Otto  III.  .         .         .     983-1002 

Heinrich  II.    .        .        .  1002-1024 

House  of  Franeonia. 
Koiirnd  II.,  *DerSalior'.  1024-1039 
Heinrich  III.  .        .        .  1039-1056 
Heinrich  IV.   .         .         .  1056-1106 
Heinrich  V.     .         .         .  1106-1125 

House  of  Saxony. 
Lothar  II.,  «Der  Sochse  '    1125-1137 

House  of  HohcTistavfen. 
Konrad  III.     .         .         .  1138-1152 
Friedrich  I.,  'Barbarossa 
Heinrich  VI.   . 


Philipp   . 
Otto   IV.,   * 

bach'  . 
Friedrich  II. 
Konrad  IV. 


von  Wittels- 


1152-1190 
1190-1197 
1198-1208 


1208-1212 
1212-1250 
1250-1254 


First  Interregnum. 
Wilhelm  of  Holland        .  1254-1256 
Richanl  of  Cora  wall        .  1256-1272 

HotUfC  of  Hahsburg. 
Rudolf  I.  .         .         .  1273-1291 


House  of  Nassau. 


Adolf 


House  of  Hahsburg. 
Albrecht  I.      .         .         .  1298-1308 


Houses  of  Luxemburg  a7ul  Bavaria. 
Heinrich  VII.  .         .   1308-1313 

LudwiglV.,  'DerBaier*.  1313-1347 
Kari  IV.  ...  1348-1378 

Second  Interregnum. 
Wenceslans  of  Bohemia  .  1378-1400 
Ruprecht  *  Von  der  Pfalz'  1400-1410 
Signiund  of  Brandenburg.  1410-1437 


House  of 
Albrecht  II.     . 
Friedrich  III. 
Maximilian  I. 
KariV.    . 
Ferdinand  I.    . 
Maximilian  II. 
Rudolf  II.       . 
Matthias 
Ferdinand  II. 
Ferdinand  III. 
Leopold  I. 
Joseph  I. 
Kari  VI. 


Hahsburg. 

.  1438-1439 
.  1440-1493 
.  1493-1619 
.  1519-1556 
.  1556-1564 
.  1564-1576 
.  1576-1612 
.  1612-1619 
.  1619-1637 
.  1637-1657 
.  1657-1705 
.  1705-1711 
.  1711-1740 


j  Home  of  Bavaria. 

Kari  VII.         .         .         .   1742-1745 

House  of  Hahsburg- Lor raitw. 

Franz  1 1745-1765 

Joseph  II.  .  .  .  1765-1790 
Leopold  II.  .  .  .  1790-1792 
Franz  IL  .         .         .  1792-1806 

Third  Inlcrrcgmim. 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  1806-1815 
German 'Bund'       .         .1815-1866 
North  German  Confedera- 
tion    ...         .  1866-1871 


1292-1298   I 


House  of  Hohenzollcm. 
Wilhelm  L,  *  Der  Grosae  '  1871-1888 
Friedrich  .      1888  (March-June) 

Wilhelm  II.     .        .  1888  (June) 


Constitution  and  Government 
The  Constitution  of  the  Empire  bears  date  April  16,  1871. 
By  its  terms,  all  the  States  of  Germany  *  form  an  eternal  union 
for  the  protection  of  the  realm  and  the  care  of  the  welfare  of 
the  German  people.'  The  supreme  direction  of  the  military  and 
political  affairs  of  the  Empire  is  vested  in  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who,  in  this  capacity,  bears  the  title  of  Deutscher  Kaiser. 
According  to  Art.  11  of  the  Constitution,  *the  Emperor  repre- 
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sents  the  Empire  internationally,*  and  can  declare  war,  if 
defensive,  and  make  peace,  as  well  as  enter  into  treaties  with 
other  nations,  and  appoint  and  receive  ambassadors.  But  when 
treaties  relate  to  matters  regulated  by  imperial  legislation,  and 
when  war  is  not  merely  defensive,  the  Kaiser  must  have  the 
consent  of  the  Bundesrath,  or  Federal  Council,  in  which  body, 
together  with  the  Reichstag,  or  Diet  of  the  Bealm,  are  vested 
the  legislative  functions  of  the  Empire.  The  Emperor  has  no 
veto  on  laws  passed  by  these  bodies.  The  Bundesrath  represents 
the  individual  States  of  Germany,  and  the  Reichstag  the  Grerman 
nation.  The  58  members  of  the  Bundesrath  are  appointed  by 
the  Governments  of  the  individual  States  for  each  session,  while 
the  members  of  the  Reichstag,  397  in  number  (about  one  for 
every  131,604  inhabitants),  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage  and 
ballot,  for  the  term  of  five  years.  By  the  law  of  March  19, 
1888,  which  came  into  force  in  1890,  the  duration  of  the  legis- 
lative period  is  five  years.  The  various  States  of  Germany  are 
represented  as  follows  in  the  Bundesrath  and  the  Reichstag  : — 


states  of  the  Empire 


Kingdom  of  Prussia .... 
,,        ,,  Bavaria 

,,         ,,  Saxony  .... 
,,        ,,  Wiirttemberg 
Grand-Duchy  of  Baden     . 
,,  ,,  Hesse 

,,  ,,  Mecklenbuig-Schwerin 

,,  ,,  Saxe- Weimar  . 

,,  ,,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz 

,,  ,,  Oldenbuig 

Duchy  of  Bmnswlck 
,,      ,,  Saxe-Meiningen 
,,     ,,  Saxe-Altenburg 
,,     ,,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha    . 
,,     ,,  Anhalt      .... 
Principality  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen 
,,  ,,  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 

,,  ,,  Waldeck    . 

,,  ,,  Reuss  Aelterer  Linie 

,,  „  Reuss  Jiingerer  Linie 

,,  ,,  Schanmbui^-Lippe 

,,  ,,  Lippe 

Free  town  of  Liibeck 
,,      ,,     ,,  Bremen 
,,       „      ,,  Hambuiv      . 
Keichsland  of  Alsace-Lorraine  . 


Total 


Number  of 
Members  in 
Bundesrath 


17 
6 
4 
4 
3 

a 

2 


58, 


jitized  by  VjVJ|UV^ 


Number  of 
Deputies  in 
Reichstag 


236 
48 
23 
17 
14 
9 

3 
1 
3 
8 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
15 
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Alsace-Lorraine  is  represented  in  the  Bundesrath  by  four  commissioners 
{fCommissare)  without  votes,  who  are  nominated  by  the  Statthalter. 

The  total  number  of  electors  to  the  Reichstag  inscribed  on  the  lists  was 
10,628,292,  or  21  '5  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  1890,  at  the  general  election 
of  1893,  while  the  number  of  actual  voters  was  7,702,265  at  the  same  election, 
or  72*5  per  cent,  of  the  total  electors.  In  252  districts  Protestantism  is  pre- 
dominant, and  in  the  remainder  Roman  Catholicism  claims  the  mtgority.  Of 
electoral  districts  with  60,000  of  a  population  and  under,  there  were  4  in 
1893  ;  between  60,000  and  80,000,  27  ;  between  80,000  and  100,000,  72  ; 
between  100,000  and  120,000, 116  ;  between  120,000  and  140,000,  91  ;  between 
140,000  and  160,000,  41  ;  and  above  160,000,  46.  Of  electoral  districts 
with  12,000  votere  or  less,  there  were  8  in  1893 ;  12,000-16,000,  21  ; 
16,000-20,000,  51  ;  20,000-24,000,  114  ;  24,000-28,000,  93;  28,000-32,000, 
49  ;  above  32,000  voters  66. 

Both  the  Bundesrath  and  the  Reichstag  meet  in  annual  session,  convoked 
by  the  Emperor.  The  Emperor  has  the  right  to  prorogue  and  dissolve, 
after  a  vote  by  the  Bundesrath,  the  Reichstag.  Without  consent  of  the 
Reichstag  the  prorogation  may  not  exceed  thirty  days  ;  while  in  case  of  disso- 
lution new  elections  must  take  place  within  sixty  days,  and  a  new  session 
must  oi>en  within  ninety  days.  All  laws  for  the  Empire  must  receive  the 
votes  of  an  absolute  majority  of  the  Bundesrath  and  the  Reichstag.  The 
Bundesrath  ip  presided  over  by  the  Reichskanzler,  or  Chancellor  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  President  of  the  Reicnstac  is  elected  by  the  deputies. 

The  laws  of  the  Empire,  passed  by  the  Bundesrath  and  the  Reichstag,  to 
take  effect  must  be  promulgated  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  promulgation,  like 
all  other  official  acts  of  the  Emperor,  requires  the  counter-signature  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire.  All  the  membera  of  the  Bundesrath  have  the 
right  to  be  present  at  the  deliberations  of  the  Reichstag. 

The  followinjoj  are  the  imperial  authorities  or  Secretaries  of  State  :  they  do 
not  form  a  Ministry  or  Cabmet,  but  act  independently  of  each  other,  imder 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Chancellor. 

1.  Chancellor  of  the  Empire. — Prince  Sohenlohe-Schilling^iirst,  lx)ni 
March  31,  1819  ;  Ambassador  from  the  German  Empire  to  France,  1874-85  ; 
Governor  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  1885-94 ;  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  October 
29,  1894. 

2.  Ministry  for  Foreign  Ajffairs. — Herr  von  BiUow. 

3.  Imperial  Eome  Office  and  *  Representative  of  the  Chancellor.^ — Dr.  Graf 
von  Posadowsky-  Wehner. 

4.  Imperial  Admiralty. — 'Eqit  TirpUz.  Admiral  Commanding-in-Chi(f. — 
von  Knorr. 

5.  Imperial  Ministry  of  Justice. — Herr  Nieherding. 
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aud  telegraphs  ;  civil  and  criminal  law ;  financial  accounts ;  foreign  affairs  ; 
for  Alsace-Lorraine  ;  for  the  Constitution  ;  for  the  Standing  orders  ;  and  for 
railway  tariffs.  Fach  committee  consists  of  representatives  of  at  least  four 
States  of  the  Empire ;  but  the  foreign  affairs  committee  includes  only  the 
representatives  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wiirttemberg,  and  two  other  represen- 
tatives to  be  elected  every  year. 


Area  and  Population. 
I.  Paogress  and  Present  Condition. 


The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  the 
twenty-five  States  of  Germany  in  the  order  of  their  magnitude, 
and  of  the  Reichsland  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  as  returned  at  the 
three  census-periods  of  1885  and  1890,  and  Dec.  2,  1895  : — 


SUtes  of  the  Empire 
Pnissia 

Area 
English 
sq.  miles 

134,603 

PopulaMon 
Dec  1,  1885 

28,318,470 

Population 
Dec  1,1890 

29,967,867 

PopulaUon 
Dec  2, 1805 

Pop. 

pcrsq. 

milo  1895 

31,865,123 

236-9 

Bavaria 

29,282 

6,420,199 

6,594,982 

6,818,544 

198-7   1 

WiirttemlMjrg 

7,528 

1,995,185 

2,036,522 

2,081,151 

276-4  ' 

Kaden  . 

6,821 

1,601,255 

1,657,867 

1,725,464 

296-4 

Saxony 

5,787 

3,182,003 

3,502,684 

3,787,688 

654-5   ; 

Mecklcnhurg-Schw. 

6,135 

675,162 

578,342 

697,436 

116-2   1 

Hesse  . 

2,965 

956,611 

992,888 

1,039,020 

350-3   1 

Oldcnbun?    . 
Brunswick   . 

2,479 

841,626 

364,968 

873,739 

150-7  1 

1,424 

872,452 

403,773 

434,213 

804-9 

Saxe-Weimar 

1,388 

813,946 

326,091 

839,217 

244-2 

Mccklenburg-Str.. 

1,181 

98,371 

97,978 

101,540 

89-7 

Saxe-Meiningen    . 

953 

214,884 

223,882 

234,005 

245-5 

Anhalt 

906 

248,166 

271,963 

293,298 

323-5 

Saxe-Cobuig-Grotha 

755 

198,829 

206,613 

216,603 

286-9 

Saxe-AItenburg    . 

611 

161,460 

170,864 

180,313 

352-2 

Lippe  . 
Waldeck       . 

469 

123,212 

128,496 

134,854 

286-6 

488 

66,576 

67,281 

67,766 

133-4 

Schwarzburg-Rud. 

863 

88,836 

85,868 

88,686 

244-0 

Schwarzburg-Sond. 

333 

73,606 

75,610 

78,074 

234-9 

Reuss-Schleiz 

319 

110,698 

119,811 

132,130 

414-2 

Schaumburg-Lippe. 

131 

37,204 

89,163 

41,224 

814-7 

Reuss-Greiz  . 

122 

66,904 

62,764 

67,468 

652-0 

Hamburg     . 

158 

618,620 

622,630 

681,682 

4.314-1 

Lftbeck 

115 

67,668 

76,486 

83,324 

724-5 

Bremen 

99 

165,628 

180,443 

196,404 

1,983-8 

Alsace-Lorraine    . 
Total       . 

6,600 
208,830 

1,664,355 
46,865,704 

1,603,606 

1,640,986 
62,279,901 

293-0 
250-6 

49,428,470 
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The  population  of  the  lands  now  included  in  the  German 
Empire  (without  Heligoland)  was  24,831,396  in  1816,  and 
31,589,547  in  1837,  showing  an  average  annual  increase  of 
nearly  13  per  cent.  The  following  table  shows  the  actual 
increase  in  population  at  various  periods,  with  the  annual  rate  of 
increase  per  cent.  The  small  increase  in  1867-71  is  explained  by 
the  intervention  of  the  war  with  France. 


Tear 

IncreMe 

Annual  Rftte 
per  cent. 

Year 

Increase 

Annual  Rate 
per  cent. 

1858 
1867 
1871 
1876 

5,871,195 

3,220,088 

970,171 

1,668,568 

0-75 
0-97 
0-61 

1 

1     1880 

1     1885 

1890 

1895 

2,606,701 
1,621,643 
2,670,680 
2,861,431 

1-14 
0-7 
1-07 
1-12 

The  increase  of  population  during  1890-95  was  greatest  in 
Reuss  Younger  Branch,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Bremen,  Saxony, 
Anhalt,  Brunswick,  and  Ereuss  Elder  Branch;  and  least  in 
Wiirttemberg  and  Waldeck. 

The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1890  was  5,790,689,  and 
of  households  10,617,923  (in  1895,  11,256,150).  Of  the  total 
population  in  1895,  49*9  per  cent.,  in  1890  47*0  per  cent,  lived 
in  towns  of  2,000  inhabitants  and  above.  Of  every  100  inhabi- 
tants there  lived  in — 


- 

No.ofTowns 

1886 

NcofTowns 

1890 

No.ofTowns 

1896 

Large  towns  *    . 
Medium  „ 
Small      „ 
Country  „ 
Other  places 

21 

116 

683 

1,961 

9-5 

8-9 

12-9 

12-4 

56-3 

26 

136 

733 

1,997 

121 
9-8 
13*1 
12-0 
63  0 

28 

150 

796 

2,068 

18-9 
10-7 
13-5 
11-8 
60  1 

1  For  the  official  ligniflcation  of  these  names  see  p.  686. 
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Place 

1 
1 

.                              Mining, 
^                            Metal 
,                            PTorks, 
J                            id  other 
"                           Indus- 
tries. 

Com- 
merce 

and 
Trade. 

Do- 
mestic 

and 
other 
Servlc*' 

Pro. 
fessions 

Without 
Profes- 
sion or 
Occupa- 
tion 

ToUI 

Prussia.    .    .    . 
Bavaria     .    .    . 

1               '             .               1 
11,                              >,196,352  8,585,430  658,896  l,67l,827|2,002,7U 
2,                               1.793,5411    564,585!  45,3291    294.748'    433,308 

81,490,815 
5,779,176 

Saxony.    .    .    . 

1,178,273 

625,6.37 

45,655 

202,065 

236,833 

8,753,262 

WUrttemberg     . 

723,828 

164,815 

12,153 

110,731 

125,559 

2,070,662 

Baden  .... 

598,158 

171,112 

18,682 

94,319 

112,785 

1,719,288 

Hesse   .... 

394,294 

123,412 

16.896 

66,972 

69.154 

1,082,147 

Meckl.-8chwerin 

156,107 

58,530 

16,244 

88,952 

46,021 

606,459 

Saxo- Weimar.    . 

181,971 

82,298 

3,807 

19,473 

22,871 

3S9,155 

MeckL-Strelitz  . 

28,352 

10,170 

2,737 

6,828 

6,663 

IS'P 

Oldenburg     .    . 
Brunswick     .    . 

118,738 

39,852 

3,921 

16,129 

19,488 

369,014 

197,695 

52,641 

4,675 

24,897 

30,412 

435,731 

Saxe-Meinlngon. 

115,570 

20,108 

2,752 

11,675 

9,612 

232,042 

Saxe-Altenburg . 

91,518 

18,143 

2,708 

7,821 

9,559 

178,696 

8.-Coburx.Gotha 

103,412 

21,919 

2,646 

10,970 

12,651 

217,684 

Anhalt.    .    .    . 

138,043 

37,326 

8,898 
1,174 

13,967 

22,766 

292,329 

8ch.-RudolBtadt. 

33,364 

7,059 

4,422 

4,288 

77,600 

Schw.-Sondersh . 

44,638 

7,262 

960 

4,844 

3,333 

89,475 

Waldeck    .    .    . 

17,741 

4,876 

451 

3,615 

3,2S5 

61,088 

Reuss-Greiz   .    . 

45,121 

6,464 

466 

2,136 

2,243 

66,647 

Reuss-Schleia     . 

76,339 

14,103 

1,295 

6,734 

5,885 

129,228 

19,037 

3,452 

575 

2,643 

2,530 

41,266 

Lippe    .... 

57,761 

8,584 

837 

4,941 

5,568 

123,544 

Lttbeck      .    .    . 

82,808 

28,508 

3,394 

5,924 

7,793 

82,815 

Bremen     .    .    . 

89,544 

58,267 

2,486 

14,974 

14,496 

191,306 

Hamburg  .    .    . 

265,441 

250,844 

21,807 

50,008 

51,617 

663,050 

Alsace-Loiraine. 

605,600 

156,458 

17,86.? 

160,899 

76,185 

1,623,079 

Total  Empire  . 

1              1 
18,068, 6d3|432,644  20,268,241 

5,966,846 

886,807 

2,835,014 

3,327,069 

51,770,284 

The  bulk  of  the  German  population  is  (on  the  basis  of  language)  Teutonic  ; 
but  in  Prussia,  chiefly  in  the  eastern  provinces,  there  were  in  December,  1890, 
2,922,475  Slavs  (Poles,  Masurians,  and  Cassubians),  117,687  Lithuanians, 
65,254  Wends,  74,069  Moravians  and  Czechs ;  while  throughout  Prussia 
were  138,134  Danes,  40,124  Dutch,  10,972  Walloons,  and  84,725  English, 
French,  Swedish,  &c.  The  total  non-Germanic  population  was  8,408,890,  or 
nearly  7  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population. 

On  December  2,  1895,  Germany  contained  486,190  persons  bom  elsewhere, 
the  birthplaces  of  whom  were  as  follow\s  : — 


Belgium      .         .         .         8,947 
Denmark     .  28,146 

France  19,619 


Switzerland.         .         .       44,875 
Other  European  countries  3,316 


Great  Britain  and  Ireli 

md  16,290 

j      Total  Europe 

Italy  . 

22,693 

1      United  States      . 

Luxemburg 
Netherlands 

11,755 

Other  States 

50,743 

Austria- Hungary 

222,952 

Total  extra-European  . 

Russia  and  Finlt^nd 

26,559 

Sweden 

8,937 

Total  foreign  re8id^nts 

Nonvay 

2,154 

465,986 

15,788 

4,416 

20,204 

486,190 


In  1890  th©  >mnlb^^  of  fo^-eign  jejsJdenta  was  500,595.  r^^^ri] 
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II.    MOYEMBNT  OF   THE    POPULATION. 

The   following  table  shows  the  movement  of   the  population    of    the 
Empire  during  five  years  : — 


Tear   I    Marriages 


1892 

1893 

1894 

:  1895 

I   1890 


898,776 
401,284 
408,066 
414,218 
482,107 


Total 
Births 


1,856,999 
1,928,270 
1,904,297 
1,941,644 
1,979,747 


StUIbom 


Illegitimate 


61,028 
62,566 
63,092 
64,366 
64,998 


169,668 
176,352 
178,298 
176,271 
185,359 


Total 
Deaths 


1,272,430 
1,810,756 
1,207,423 
1,215,854 
1,163,964 


Surplus  of 
Births 


584,569 
617,514 
696,874 
725,790 
815,788 


Of  the  children  bom  in  1896,  1,018,075  were  boys,  and  961,670  girls. 

Emigration,  which  in  recent  years  assumed  laiger  proportions  in  Germany 
than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  after  declining  for  some  time  received 
a  new  impetus  in  1880  and  1881.  The  number  of  emigrants  in  1881,  viz., 
220,902,  IS  the  highest  total  yet  reached  in  any  one  year.  The  following 
table  shows  the  annual  number  of  German  emigrants  for  five  years : — 


Destination 


Africa 


580 

760 

886 

1,846 

1,115 


Asia 

Australia 

146 
151 
134 
144 
145 

261 
225 
211 
174 
324 

The  great  majority  of  the  emigrants  sail  from  German  ports  and  Antwerp. 
In  1893-97,  6,573  embarked  at  Rotterdam  or  Amsterdam  ;  and  in  1893-97, 
10,067  at  French  ports,  notably  Havre.  The  emigrants  of  1897  by  way  of 
German  ports,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam,  comprised  12,972 
males,  10,248  females.  The  number  of  families  was  2,609,  including 
8,476  persons.     During  the  78  years  from  1820  to  1897  the  total  emigration 
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III.  Principal  Towns. 

German  towns  are  officially  distinguished  as  large  towns  (with  100,000 
inhabitants  and  upwards) ;  medium  towns  (20,000-100,000  inhabitants) : 
small  towns  (5,000-20,000  inhabitants),  and  country  towns  (2,000-5,000  in- 
habitants). In  1895,  only  1  town  had  over  1,000,000  inhabitants  ;  6  others 
over  250,000  ;  21  others  over  100,000  ;  29  between  50,000  and  100,000  ;  and 
121  between  20,000  and  50,000.  According  to  the  results  of  the  census  of 
December  2,  1895,  the  population  of  the  principal  towns  at  that  date  was  : — 


Town 

SUte 

Pop. 
1,677,804 

Town 

State 

Pop. 

^BerHn  . 

Prussia   . 

-^arlottcn- 

>/Hamburg 

Hamburg 

625,552 

burg  . 

Prussia  . 

182,377 

''Munich 

Bavaria  . 

407,807 

^Barmen 

f» 

126,992 

^ipzig 

Saxony  . 

899,968 

sybanzig . 

f» 

125,605 

/Breslau. 

Prussia  . 

873,169 

^Halle-on-Saal 

»f       • 

116,304 

^Dresden 

Saxony  . 

836,440 

■-Brunswick 

Bninswick 

115,138 

'^Coloffne 
"^Frankfurt-on- 

821,564 

^Dortmund     . 

Prussia  . 

111,282 

/  Aachen . 

t*      ' 

110,551 

^  Main   . 

»f 

229,279 

/Krefeld. 
/Mannheim    . 

»» 

107,245 

Magdeburg    . 

• 

214,424 

Baden    . 

91,119 

'  Hanover 

209,535 

^  Essen    . 

Prussia  . 

96,128 

'Diisseldorf    . 

• 

175,985 

v/Kiel      . 

f»       • 

85,666 

Konigsbei^    . 

»» 

172,796 

^Karlsruhe 

Baden    . 

84,030 

^  Nurembei^    . 

Bavaria  . 

162.386^ 

J  Mulhausen    . 

Alsace- 

Chemnitz 

Saxony   . 

161,017 

Lorraine 

82,986 

Stuttgart 

Wurttem- 

^iAugsburg 

Bavaria . 

81,896 

bei:g      . 

158,821 

.'Kassel  . 

Prussia  . 

81,762 

'  Altona  . 

Prussia   . 

148,944 

L'Erf^  . 

»»      • 

78,174 

Bremen 

Bremen  . 

141,894 

/Hainz  . 

Hesse     . 

76,300 

,  Stettin  . 

Prussia   . 

140,724 

Wiesbaden    . 

Prussia  . 

74,188 

1  Elberfeld       . 

Prussia   . 

189,837 

1  Posen    . 

»* 

78,289 

■/'Strassbui^     . 

Alsace- 

Lorraine 

185,608 

For  further  details  see  under  the  separate  States. 


Beligion. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  entire  liberty  of  conscience  and 
for  complete  social  equality  among  all  religious  confessions.  The 
relation  between  Church  and  State  varies  in  different  parts  of 
the  Empire.  The  order  of  the  Jesuits  is  interdicted  in  all  parts 
of  Germany,  and  all  convents  and  religious  orders,  except  those 
engaged  in  nursing  the  sick  and  purely  contemplative  orders, 
have  been  suppressed.  There  are  five  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishops, and  twenty  bishoprics.  The  'Old  Catholics'  have  a 
bishop  at  Bonn.  ,.g,^^,  by ^uu^ic 
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The  following  are   the  results   of  three  complete   religious 
censuses : — 


Creed 


1871 


PerCt 
of  Pop. 


Protestanto  .  25,581,685  62*8 
,  Roman  Catholics  '14,869,292  I  86*2 
,  Other  Christiaiis  i        82,158  '    02 

Jews.  .  .  512,158'  1*3 
,  Others  and   nn-  ' 


1880 


Per  Ct 
of  Pop. 


28,331,152  '  62-6 

16,282,651  !  35-9 

78,031  '    0-2 

561,612      1*2 


1800 

,31,026,810 

17,674,921 

;      145,540 

567,884 


I     clarified 


I 


13,504      003 1        30,615         07  13,815 


Adherents  of  the  Greek  Church  are  included  in  *  Roman  Catholics.' 
Roman  Catholics  are  (1890)  in  the  majorilnr  in  only  three  of  the  German 

States,   and  form  more  than  20  per  cent,   of  the  population  in  only  four 

others,  as  follows  : — 


A.  States  with  20  per  Cent,  of  Roman  Catholics. 


Statee 


Prot.  p.  Ct. 


Oldenburg 
Wttrttembeig . 
Hesse 
Prussia   . 


I      77-31 

69  10 

'      67  09 

'      64-20 


Rom.  Cath. 
p.  Ct. 


21-91 
29-94 
29-58 
34-22 


Other  Chris- 


Jews  p.  Ct 


I 


•34 

•44 

-33 

•62 

•74 

2-57 

•32 

1-24 

B.  Predoininantly  Raman  Catholic. 


Alsace-Lorraine 

2105 

76*53 

•23 

Bayaria  . 

28  10 

70*83 

•10 

Baden     . 

86  11 

62-02 

•24 

216 

•96 

1-61 


others  p.  Ct. 

•006 
•009 
•019 
•016 


•025 
•009 
•017 


In  all  the  other  States  the  Roman  Catholics  form  less  than  4^6  per  cent, 
of  the  population.     (For  further  particulars,  see  the  various  States.) 


Instruction. 

Education  is  general  and  compulsory  throughout  Crermany. 
The  laws  of  Prussia,  which  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
elementary  schools  (Volksschtden),  supported  from  the  local  rates, 
in  every  town  and  village,  and  compel  all  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  these  or  other  schools,  have  been  adopted,  with  slight 
modifications,  in  all  the  States  of  the  Empire.  The  school  age  is 
from  six  to  fourteen.  The  system  of  secondary  education  is  also 
practically  homogeneous.  Above  the  elementary  schools  rank 
the  middle  schools  of  the  towns,  the  Biirgeraehulen  and  Hohere 
BUrgenekulen,  which  fit  their  pupils  for  business  life.  Children 
of  the  working  classes  may  continue  their  education  at  the 
FarMldungs  SehtUen  or  continuation  schools,  ^h|^l\^f  ,^pen  in 
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the  evening  or  other  convenient  time.  The  Oymnasia  are  the 
most  fully  developed  classical  schools,  preparing  pupils  in  a  nine 
years'  course  for  the  universities  and  the  learned  professions. 
The  Progymruma  differ  from  these  only  in  not  having  the  highest 
classes.  In  the  Bealgymruuia,  Latin,  but  not  Greek,  is  taught, 
and  what  are  usually  termed  '  modem  subjects '  have  more  time 
devoted  to  them.  BealprogymiruMta  have  a  similar  course,  but 
have  no  class  corresponding  to  the  highest  class  in  the  preceding. 
In  the  OberrecUschtUen  and  ReaHacJivlen  Latin  is  wholly  displaced 
in  favour  of  modem  languages.  In  1897, 1,048  secondary  schools 
(including  56  private  schools),  also  181  public  Lehrer- 
Seminare  and  32  public  FctchschvUn :  total  1,261  institutions, 
possessed  the  right  of  granting  certificates  to  pupils,  entitling 
them  to  serve  in  the  army  as  one-year  volunteers.  The  teachers 
in  German  schools  are  required  to  hold  a  Government  certificate, 
and  to  have  undergone  a  year's  probation.  Higher  schools  for 
girls  are  called  Hohere  TochteracktUen,  Besides  these  there  are 
numerous  GeiverhescIitUen  or  technical  schools,  Folytechnica, 
normal  schools,  seminaries,  and  the  universities.  The  total 
number  of  children  of  school  age  in  1890  was  8,694,887. 

No  official  statistics  of  the  number  of  schools,  pupils,  teachers,  &c. ,  are 
issued  for  the  entire  Empire  ;  but  particulars  on  these  heads  wiU  be  found 
under  some  of  the  separate  States.  The  number  of  elementary  schools  was 
estimated  in  1891  at  56,560,  of  pupils  attending  them  7,925,000,  and  of 
teachers  120,030.  The  immediate  expenditure  on  elementary  schools  was 
about  242,400,000  marks,  of  which  69,305,000  marks  came  from  State  funds. 
[Brachelli,  Statistische  Skizze  des  Deutschen  Reichs,  7th  ed.]  In  1897  the 
number  of  secondary  schools  was  as  follows : — 


Gymnasia 

.     439 

Realschulen 

.     198 

Progymnasia    . 
Bealgymnasia   . 

.       92 
.     128 

Hohere  BQrgerschulen 
Other  public  schools 

2 
.       82 

Realprogymnasia 
Oberrea  schulen 

.       93 
.       40 

Private  schools 

.       56 

Among  the  more  important  s^iecial  and  technical  schools  in  1891  were  9 
technical  nigh-schools  and  polytechnics  ;  31  middle  schools  of  agricalture  ;  15 
schools  of  mining ;  15  schools  of  architecture  and  building  ;  0  acBidemiee  of 
forestry  ;  23  schools  of  art  and  art-industry  {Kunst  and  Kunstg^toerbeSchtUen)  ; 
and  7  public  music-schools.  There  are  also  numerous  smaller  as  well  jsub 
private  agricultural,  music,  &c.,  schools,  and  a  large  number  of  artisans'  or 
trade  schools.  There  is  a  naval  academy  and  school  at  Kiel,  and  miUtary 
academies  at  Berlin  and  Munich  ;  besides  47  schools  of  navigation,  9  military 
schools,  and  9  cadet  institutions. 

It  appears,  from  statistical  returns  relating  to  the  formation  of  the  united 
German  army,  that  of  all  recruits  of  the  year  1896-97  only  0 '11  per  cent. 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  In  East  and  West  Prussia  and  in  roaeti  the 
percentage  ranged  from  0*49  to  0*67  ;  in  all  the  other  States  the  number  was 
less  than  0  29  per  cent  In  Alsace-Lorraine  it  was  only  0*23  per  cent,  in 
1890-91,  and  0*10  in  1896-97. 

There  are  21  universities   in  the  German  Empire,  besides  the   Lycenm 
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Hosianum  at  Braonsberg  (9  teachers  and  about  forty  students),  which  has 
only  faculties  of  theology  (Roman  Catholic)  and  philosophy. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  teachers  for  the  summer  half-year 
1898,  and  the  number  oi  students  for  the  winter  half-year  1897-98. 


Professora 

Students 

; 

TTnlviimtfHAfl 

aimI 

u  ni  vcrBiM€B 

miua, 

Teachers 

Theology 

Hedidne 
1,860 

PhUosophy 
2,160 

Total 

BerUn     . 

372 

441 

1,984 

6,985 

Bonn 

147 

804 

409 

264 

694 

1,671 

Breslau  . 

16^ 

824 

448 

845 

886 

1,497 

Erlangen 

68 

240 

182 

484 

112 

1,068 

Freiburg 

115 

218 

249 

892 

214 

1,078 

Gieesen  . 

72 

58 

236 

224 

156 

674 

Gottingen 

123 

187 

336 

236 

445 

1,154 

Qreifswald 

91 

209 

167 

298 

87 

756 

HaUe      , 

144 

411 

346 

265 

584 

1,606 

Heidelberg      . 

147 

54 

840 

208 

487 

1,084 

Jena 

96 

35 

158 

198 

241 

632 

Kiel 

102 

61 

125 

263 

131 

680 

Konigsberg     . 

118 

67 

211 

235 

171 

684 

Leipzig   . 

208 

348 

1,032 

724 

1,173 

3,277 

Marburg. 

100 

110 

1          229 

249 

320 

908 

Miinchen 

180 

152 

1,145 

1,396 

1,124 

3,817 

Mtlnster. 

48 

815 

— 

— 

211 

526 

Rostock. 

49 

80 

119 

106 

196 

451 

Strassburg 

137 

82 

335 

329 

320 

1,066 

Tubingen 

98 

409 

441 

255 

121 

1,226 

Wurzburg 

101 

146 

1          249 

742 

288 

1,425 

There  were  besides  a  certain  number  of  non-matriculated  students — the 
majority,  4,270,  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 

In  four  universities,  namely,  Freiburg,  Miinchen,  MUnster,  and  Wiirzburg, 
the  faculties  of  theology  are  Roman  Catholic ;  three  are  mixed,  both  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic — Bonn,  Breslau,  and  Tubingen  ;  and  the  remain- 
ing fourteen  are  Protestant. 


Justice  and  Crime. 

In  terms  of  Judicature  Acts  in  1877  and  1879  a  uniform 
system  of  law  courts  was  adopted  throughout  the  Empire  not 
later  than  January  1,  1879,  though,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Keichsgericht,  all  courts  are  directly  subject  to  the  Government 
of  the  special  State  in  which  they  exercise  jurisdiction,  and  not 
to  the  Imperial  Gk)vemment.  The  appointment  of  the  judges  is 
also  a  State  and  not  an  Imperial  function.  The  Empire  enjoys 
uniform  codes  of  commercial  and  criminal  law,  and  the  civil  code 
of  August  18,  1896,  will  come  into  force  on  January  1,  1900. 

The  lowest  courts  of  first  instance  are  the  AfrUsg&riehte,  each  with  a  single 
judge,  competent  to  try  petty  civil  and  criminal  cases.     There  was  on  January  1 » 
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1897,  1,926  Amtsgerichte  in  the  Empire,  or  one  for  every  27,144  inbabitauto. 
The  LandgerichU  exercise  a  revising  jurisdiction  over  the  Amts^richte,  and 
also  a  more  extensive  original  junsdiction  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
divorce  cases,  &c.  In  the  criminal  chamber  five  jndges  sit,  and  a  majority  of 
four  votes  is  required  for  a  conviction.  Jury  courts  \SckvmrgerichU)  are  also 
held  periodicjJly,  in  which  three  judges  preside  ;  the  jury  are  twelve  in  num- 
ber. There  are  172  Landgerichte  in  the  Empire,  or  one  for  every  803,953  of 
the  population.  The  first  court  of  second  instance  is  the  OberlandesfferichL 
In  its  criminal  senate,  which  also  has  an  original  jurisdiction  in  Geiious 
cases,  the  number  of  the  judges  is  seven.  There  are  twenty-eight  such  courts 
in  the  Empire.  The  total  number  of  judges  on  the  bench  in  all  the  courts 
above  mentioned  is  7,634.  In  Bavaria  sdone  there  is  an  ObersU  Landet- 
gerie?Uy  with  eighteen  judges,  with  a  revising  jurisdiction  over  the  Bavarian 
Oberlandesgeridite.  The  supreme  court  is  the  Heichsgerieht,  which  sits  at 
Leipzig.  The  judges,  eichty-four  in  number,  are  appointed  by  the  Emperor 
on  the  advice  of  the  BunaesraHi.  The  court  exercises  an  appellate  jurisdiction 
over  all  inferior  courts,  and  also  an  original  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  tieason. 
It  has  four  criminal  and  six  civil  senates. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  criminal  cases  tried  before  the 
courts  of  first  i^tance,  with  the  number  and  sex  of  convicted  persons,  and 
the  number  of  the  latter  per  10,000  of  the  civil  population  over  twelve  years 
of  age : — 


Year 

Cases  tried 

Persons  convicted 

TnfAl 

Oonvictlon 

Amtfiger. 

Landger. 

Males 

Females 

Xvi<ai         1   yvx-  Av,vvv 

j  inhabitant* 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

1,181,165 
1,141,278 
1,164,691 
1,141,998 
1,182,739 

88,418 
87,480 
88,984 
89,551 
90,810 

347,050 
856,282 
870,892 
377,214 
382,482 

75,277 
74,171 
75,718 
76,997 
74,567 

422,827 
480,403 
446,110 
464,211 
456,999 

119*9 
121-0 
124-4 
126  1 
124-4 

Of  the  persons  convicted  in  1896,  44,275  were  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  ;  and  177,574  had  been  previously  convicted. 


Pauperism. 

The  relief  of  the  )K>or  ia  not  an  imperial  function  ;  but  all  the  States  ex- 
cept two  have  adopteil  the  law  of  settlement  passed  by  the  Reichstag  in  June, 
1870.  Bavaria  and  Alsace-Lorraine  have  independent  poor-law  legislation. 
According  to  the  law  of  1870  each  commune  {Ghmeinde)  or  poor  law-district 
{Armenverband)  is  bound  to  provide  for  its  own  poor,  much  as  is  the  case 
in  English  parishes  ;  and  a  settlement  for  purposes  of  poor-relief  is  generally 
obtained  by  a  residence  of  two  years  in  any  one  commune.  Paupers  who 
from  any  cause  have  no  local  settlement  are  looked  after  by  the  Government 
of  the  State  to  which  they  belong,  and  are  called  Landarmcn,  or  national 
paupers.  By  an  im^rial  law  passed  in  1874,  any  German  entitled  to  poor- 
relief  may  apply  for  it  to  the  commune  in  which  he  happens  at  the  time  to  be, 
but  that  commune  is  empowered  to  recover  expenses  m>m  the  commune  in 
which  the  pauper  has  a  settlement  Statistics  of  poor-relief  have  not  been 
published  since  1885. 
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As  preventive  measures  under  this  head  must  be  mentioned  the  imnerial 
laws  introducing  the  compulsory  insurance  of  workmen  against  sickness 
(1883  and  1892)  and  insurance  against  accidents  by  employers  (1884-1887)  and 
the  compulsory  insurance,  of  workmen  by  the  worlcmen  themselves  against  old 
age  and  infirmity  (1889). 


Finance. 

The  common  expenditure  of  the  Empire  is  defrayed  from  the 
revenues  arising  from  customs,  certain  branches  of  the  excise, 
and  the  profits  of  the  posts,  telegraphs,  and  State  railways.  The 
individual  States  are  assessed  to  make  up  any  deficit  in  proportion 
to  population. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  revenue  and  expenditure  (in 
thousands  of  marks)  for  &ve  years,  the  figures  for  the  last  two 
years  being  taken  from  the  budget  estimates : — 


RiTMUK 

BXPBKDITUEB 

Yean 

Ordinary 

Eztraord. 
(Iwms,  Ac) 

Total 

Ordinary 

(military, 
Ac) 

Total 

1894.96 
1896-96 
1896-97 
1897-98 
1898-99 

1,000  M. 
1,186,648 
1,229,860 
1,822,280 
1,268,912 
1,365,460 

1,000  H. 

168,449 
64,266 
69.771 
91,888 
67,427 

1,000  M. 
1,344,092 
1,294,116 
1,392,060 
1,860,746 
1,412,886 

1,000  M. 
1,190,787 
l,232,6n 
1,307,987 
1,281,020 
1,884,162 

1,000  M. 

146,153 
74,604 
67,775 
91,838 
67,427 

1,000  M. 
1,336,940 
1,307,181 
1,366,762 
1,372,853 
1,441,679 

The  amounts  raised  by  customs,  excise,  and  stamps  were  as  follows  (in 
thousands  of  marks) : — 


1894-96   I    1895.96 


1896-97 


Estimated 
1897-98    I     1898-99 
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Tlio  chief  branches  of  Imperial  expenditure,  ordinary  and  extraordiniiy, 
ill  5  years  (estimates  for  the  last  two  years)  have  been  in  1,000  noarks  : — 


'               Years 

Army 

Navy 

1  Assigomentfti 

Debt 

1,000  marks 

1,000  marks 

1,000  marks    1 

1,000  marks 

1894-95 

617,764 

78,533 

882,860       1 

68,976 

1895-96 

662,717 

85,894 

400,126 

71,696 

1896-97 

565,834 

92,071 

;     414,568 

72,805 

1897-98 

590,973 

117,526 

•     404,056 

75,066 

1898-99 

608,202 

122,054 

1     441,828 

78,859 

1  These  assignments  (  U«bervei$ungen)  are  repayments  to  the  various  States  of  the  sorplas 
of  the  revenue  m>m  customs,  tobacco,  stamp  and  spirit  duties,  over  180,000,000  marks. 

The  following  table  gives  the  estimated  total  revenue  and  expenditure, 
including  supplements  for  the  financial  year  ending  Mardi  81,  1899  : — 


Expenditure 


1,000  Marks 


Reichstag 
Chancelleiy      . 
Foreign  Office  . 
Home  Office    . 
Imperial  Army 
Navy 
Ministry  of  Justice 
Imperial  Treasury 
Railways 
Debt  of  Empire 
Audit  Office     . 
Pension  Fund  . 
Invalid  Fund  . 

Total  ordinary  recur-  ^ 
ling  expenditure/ 1 

Total     non -recur' 
rin^  and   extra- 
ordinary  expen 
diture 


689-4 

228-4 

11,360*7 

40,755-6 

511,892-5 

62,750-9 

2,008-2 

446,750-5 

873-2 

73,858-8 

809-0 

61,713-1 

28,646-6 


1,241,83*5-9 


199,741-7 


Grand  total.  I  1,441,578'6  ' 


Revenue 

Customs  and  Excise  ! 

Duties .        .        .1 
Stamps    . 

Posts  and  Telegraphs  I 
Printing  Office         .  | 
Railways.        .        .  j 
Imperial  Bank 
Various  departmental 

receipts 
Interest    of   Invalid 

Fund  . 
Interest  of  Imperial 

Funds . 
Various  . 
Extraordinary   re-  \ 

ceipts .        .         / 
Federal   contribu-  \ 

tions  .        .        / 


1,000  Marks 

701,489*6 
60,842-0 
39,771-2 

1,639-3 
26,320-9 

5,988-8 

14,470-2 
28,646-5 

565*0 
57,427-0 

475,726-6 


Grand  total.      1,412,886*5^ 


1  (At  20  marks  to£l)  =72.078.900<. 


2  s70.644.800i. 
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At  the  end  of  March  1897  the  total  funded  debt  amoonted  to  2,141,242,300 
marks.  Of  this  amount  450,000,000  bears  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  790,000,000 
at  3^  per  cent,  and  901,242,300  at  3  per  cent.  Besides  the  funded  there 
exists  an  unfunded  debt,  represented  by  '  Reichs-Kassenscheine,'  or  imperial 
treasure  bills,  outstanding  on  March  81,  1897,  to  the  amount  of  120,000,000 
marks. 

As  a  set  off  against  the  debt  of  the  Empire  there  exists  a  variety  of  in- 
vested funds.  The  fund  for  invalids  (March,  1897)  consisted  of  424,613,700 
marks.  The  war  treasure  fond,  120,000,000  marks,  is  not  invested,  but  pre- 
served in  gold  at  Spandau. 


Defence. 
I.  Fkontier. 

Grermany  has  a  total  frontier  length  of  4,570  miles.  On  the 
north  it  is  bounded  by  the  North  S«a  (293  miles),  Denmark  (47 
miles),  and  the  Baltic  (927  miles)  ;  on  the  south  well-defined 
mountain-ranges  and  the  Lake  of  Constance  separate  it  from 
Austria  (1,403  miles)  and  Switzerland  (256  miles).  On  the  re- 
maining sides,  however,  the  boundaries  are  chiefly  conventional, 
except  in  the  south-west,  where  the  Vosges  Mountains  separate 
Germany  and  France.  On  the  east  Germany  is  bounded  by 
Kussia  for  843  miles ;  on  the  west  by  France  (242  miles),  Luxem- 
burg (111  miles),  Belgium  (70  miles),  and  Holland  (377  miles). 

Some  of  the  coast  defences  and  batteries  have  been  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty.  The  Empire  is  at 
present  divided  into  ten  *  fortress  districts '  (Festungs-Inspec- 
tionen),  each  including  a  certain  area  with  fortified  places.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  these  districts,  and  the  names  of  the  fortresses 
in  each,  the  fortified  places  of  the  first  class,  serving  as  camps, 
being  distinguished  by  italics,  while  those  specially  designed  for 
railvray  protection  or  obstruction  are  marked  by  asterisks  (*),  and 
coast  fortresses  by  a  dagger  (t) : — 

1.  EdNiosBERO:  Kdnigsberg,  Danztg,i  Pillau,+  Memel,f  Boyen.  2 
PosBK :  Posen,  Glogau,*  Neiase^  Glatz.  8.  Berlin  :  SpcmdaUt  Magdeburg, 
Torgau,*  KUstrtn.  4.  Mainz  :  Mainz,  Uhn,  lUxstaU.  5.  Metz  :  Melz,  Dieden- 
hofen,*  Bitsch.*  6.  Cologne  (Koln):  Cologne,  Koblenz,  Weeel,*  Saarlouis.* 
7.  Kiel  :  Kiel,  Friedrichsortjt  Cuxhaven,t  Gee8temunde,t  Wilhelm8haven,t 
Swinemunde.t  8.  Thobn  :  Thorn,  Graudenz,  Vistula  Passages  (WeichaelUbCT- 
gange),  Diischau.  9.  Stbassburo  :  Strassburg :  New  Breisach.  10.  Munich 
(Miinchen) :  IngoUtadt,  Germersheim.  * 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  tlmpire  has  17  fortified  places  of  the 
first  class,  serving  as  fortified  camps,  and  19  other  fortresses. 

These  fortresses  are  all  connected  with  each  other  by  means 
of  underground  telegraphs,  while  strategical  railway  lines  lead 
from  the  principal  military  centres  towards  t^^f^^^^^^t^ 
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II.  Army. 

The  63rd  Article  of  the  Constitution  of  1871  enacts  that  'the 
whole  of  the  land  forces  of  the  Empire  shall  form  a  united  armj 
in  war  and  peace,  under  the  orders  of  the  Kaiser/  The  Prussian 
War  Office  discharges  also  the  functions  of  an  Imperial  War  Office, 
but  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wiirttemberg  have  War  Ministers  of 
their  own.  The  military  budgets  of  the  two  last  named  are,  how- 
ever, prepared  in  Berlin,  and  Bavaria  is  obliged  to  vote  military 
supplies  in  a  fixed  proportion  to  the  other  budgets.  The 
Sovereigns  of  these  three  Kingdoms  have  the  right  to  select  the 
lower  grades  of  officers,  and  the  King  of  Bavaria,  by  a 
convention  signed  November  23,  1870,  reserved  to  himself  the 
special  privilege  of  superintending  the  general  administration  of 
the  Bavarian  contingent  to  the  German  army.  But  the  approval 
of  the  Kaiser  must  be  obtained  to  all  appointments,  and  nothing 
affecting  the  superior  direction  of  the  troops  of  any  State  of  the 
Empire  can  be  done  without  his  consent.  All  German  troops  are 
bound  by  the  Constitution  to  obey  unconditionally  the  orders  of 
the  Kaiser,  and  must  swear  accordingly  the  oath  of  fidelity.  But 
this  oath  to  the  Ejiiser  is  not  imposed  upon  the  Bavarian  troops 
in  time  of  peace.  Art.  65  of  the  Constitution  gives  the  Emperor 
the  right  of  ordering  the  erection  of  fortresses  in  any  paxt  of 
the  Empire ;  and  Art.  68  invests  him  with  the  power,  in  case  of 
threatened  disturbance  of  order,  to  declare  any  country  or  district 
in  a  state  of  siege.  The  constitution  of  the  army  is  regulated  by 
various  military  laws  passed  between  1867  and  1893  ;  the  Prussian 
military  legislation  before  1871  being  extended  to  the  Empire. 
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jBntUtiruppen,  a  kind  of  reserve,  where  the  period  of  service  is  twelve  years. 
Men  in  the  Eraatztmppen  are  liable  to  three  periods  of  drill  (of  ten,  six,  and 
four  weeks  respectively) ;  but  as  financial  considerations  allow  of  only  a  cer- 
tain number  being  so  drilled,  many  receive  no  military  training  at  all.  At  the 
end  of  twelve  years  the  trained  members  of  the  Ersatz  pass  into  the  first  ban 
of  the  Landsturm,  the  untrained  into  the  second  ban.  By  the  Army  Act, 
which  came  into  force  on  October  1,  1893,  the  annual  levies  were  increased 
by  about  60,000  men,  and  the  period  of  service  under  arms  of  the  infantry 
was  reduced  from  3  to  2  years,  that  of  the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  being  3 
years  as  before. 

One-year  volunteers,  of  whom  about  8,000  join  annually,  serve  at  their  own 
charges,  and  are  not  reckoned  in  the  legal  peace  strength.  Non-commissioned 
officers  are  generally  appointed  from  men  desiring  to  make  the  army  their 
profession. 

AH  able-bodied  men  between  the  age  of  seventeen  and  forty-five,  who  are 
neither  in  the  standing  army  nor  the  reserves,  must  belong  to  the  Landsturm, 
which  is  only  called  out  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  of  Germany.  The  Land- 
sturm is  divided  into  two  classes  or  '  bans ; '  to  the  first  ban  belong  those  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seventeen  and  thirty-nine  ;  to  the  second  those  between 
thirty-nine  and  forty-five. 

The  following  table  shows  the  strength  and  organisation  of  the  imperial 
army  on  the  peace  footing  in  1898-99  :- 


Poaoe  Footing. 

Offlcen 

Rank  and  File 

Hones 

Infantry,  215  regiments     . 

12,024 

362,940 



Rifles,  19  battabons   . 

410 

11,996 

— 

Bezirkskommandos,  288 

817 

5,499 

— 

Surgeons,  Instructors,  &c.  . 
Total  Infantry  . 

— 

2,623 

13,251 

383,058 

Cavalry,  93  regiments 

2,385 

65,853 

64,604 

, ,        special  services  (in- 

cluding officers) 

— 

817 

— 

Field  Artillery,  43  regiments 

2,671 

57,984 

29,044 

„           special    ser- 

vices (including  officers) . 

— 

810 

— 

Foot  Artillery,  17  regiments 

and  1  battalion 

870 

22,713 

48 

Foot  Artillery  special  ser- 

vices (including  officers) . 

— 

132 

— 

Pioneers,   23  battalions,   3 

railway  regiments,  2  bal- 
loon detachments,  1  rail- 

way battalion,  and  3  rail- 

way companies 

788 

19,085 

— 

Special  Pioneer  services 
Train,  21  battalions   . 

— 

127 

— 

310 

7,765 

4,347 

Special  train  services  . 

— 

69 

— 

Special  formations 
Kon-regimental  officers,  &c. 

Total 

509 

3,  .571 

— 

2,442 

283 

— 

23,176 

i        562,277 

1 

98,038 
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By  the  law  of  Augnst  3,  189S,  to  continue  in  force  to  March  31,  1899,  the 
peace  strength  of  the  imperial  army  is  479,229  men,  besides  officers,  snigeona, 
paymasters,  kc. 

No  official  returns  of  the  war-strength  of  the  German  army  are  published  ; 
but  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  last  extremity  Germany  on  her  present  organi- 
sation would  have  a  war-strength  of  over  3,000,000  trained  men. 

The  mass  of  soldiers  thus  raised  is  divided  into  companies,  battalions, 
regiments,  and  corps  d'arm^e.  The  strength  of  an  ordinary  battalion  in  peace  is 
5%4  men,  raised  m  war  to  1,002  by  c^inc  in  part  of  the  reserves ;  it  is 
divided  into  four  companies,  each  of  which  in  war  consists  of  250  men. 
Exceptions  to  this  general  rule  are  the  battalions  of  the  guards  and  the 
regiments  in  garrison  in  the  Reichsland  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  strength  of 
wnich  on  the  -peace  footing  is  686  men.  During  peace  each  regiment  of  in- 
fantry consists  of  three  battalions,  each  brigade  of  two  regiments ;  each  in- 
fantry division  of  two  brigades,  to  which,  under  the  command  of  ihe  divisional 
general,  four  squadrons  of  cavalry,  four  batteries  of  artiUery,  each  of  six 
guns,  and  either  a  battalion  of  riflemen  or  a  battalion  of  pioneers  are  attached. 
Each  field-artillery  regiment  is  divided  into  three  detachments,  each  of  two, 
three  or  four  batteries.  In  all  there  are  494  field  batteries,  of  which  47  are 
mounted.  Each  battery  numbers,  as  a  rule,  in  peace  four,  in  war  six,  ftilly 
mounted  guns.  The  corps  d'arm^  is  considered  a  unit  which  is  independent 
in  itself,  and  includes  not  only  troops  of  all  three  arms,  but  a  portion  of  all 
the  stores  and  appliances  which  are  required  by  a  whole  army.  Each  corps 
d'armee  consists  of  two  divisions  of  infantry,  a  cavalry  division  of  four  regi- 
ments, with  two  horse-artillery  batteries  attached,  besides  the  two  cava&y 
regiments  attached  to  the  infantry  divisions,  and  a  reserve  of  artillery  of  six 
field  batteries  and  one  mounted  battery.  There  is,  moreover,  attached  to 
each  corps  d'arm^  one  battalion  of  pioneers  and  one  of  train. 

The  corps  d'arm^,  with  the  exception  of  the  corps  of  the  guards,  are 
locally  distributed  through  the  Empire.  There  are  (besides  the  Prussian  corps 
of  the  guards)  19  army  corps  districts  and  one  divisional  district  for  the  25th 
(Grand  Ducal  Hessian)  division,  12  of  which  are  named  after  Prussian 
provinces,  and  the  remaining  seven  after  States  of  the  Empire.     They  are : — 

I,  East  Prussia ;  2,  Pomerania ;  3,  Brandenburg ;  4,  Saxony ;  5,  Poaen  ;  6, 
Silesia  ;  7,  Westphalia ;  8,  Rhineland  ;  9,  Schleswig-Holstein  ;  10,  Hanover ; 

II,  Hesse-Nassau ;  12,  Saxony  ;  13,  Wiirttembei^ ;  14,  Baden  ;  15,  Alsace  ; 
16,  Lorraine  ;  17,  West  Prussia ;  and  the  1st  and  2nd  Royal  Bavarian  Army 
Corps.  Two  of  these  army  corps  were  added  in  1890  ;  so  that  on  the  lines 
of  tne  above-mentioned  report  the  total  war-forces  would  embrace  21  corps, 
the  guards  corps  forming  the  twentieth,  the  Hessian  division  being  strengthened 
to  form  the  twenty-first. 


III.  Navy. 

After  the  war  of  1870-71  the  Grerman  navy  was  re-oi|;anised,  and  a 
FloUengrilndungsplan  laid  down.  By  a  cabinet  order  of  March  SO,  1889, 
the  administration  was  wholly  re-organised.  The  chief  command  was  separ- 
ated from  the  administration,  and  vested  in  a  naval  officer,  while  the 
administration  was  transferred  to  the  Reichsinarineamt,  havine  at  its  head, 
under  the  chancellor,  the  naval  secretary  of  state.  The  first  of  these  officials 
deals  generally  with  the  movements  of  the  fleet  and  with  questions  relating 
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to  coAst  defence,  training,  the  efficiency  of  the  personnel,  &c. ;  while  the 
imperial  arsenals  and  dockyards,  matters  more  especially  concerning  the 
mcU^rielf  clothing,  victaalling,  &c.,  fall  to  the  department  of  the  secretary 
of  state.  The  ships  of  the  German  navy  are  divided  between  the  Baltic  and 
North  Sea  stations.  The  chief  naval  establishments  are  at  Kiel  on  the  Baltic 
and  Wilhelmshaven  on  the  North  Sea,  and  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal,  across 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  neck  from  Kiel  to  the  Elbe,  which  was  opened  in 
the  month  of  June,  1895,  facilitates  the  transference  of  forces  from  one  base 
to  the  other. 

In  the  year  1888-89  a  programme  was  laid  down  for  practically  a  new 
fleet,  but  provision  was  not  made  for  all  the  ships,  and  changes  were  intro- 
duced into  the  programme.  At  the  close  of  1897  great  attention  was  directed 
to  the  proposals  of  the  German  Government  for  a  very  considerable  increase 
of  strengtn.  The  Admiralty  had  arrived  at  a  tactical  composition  for  the 
fleet  which  was  declared  to  be  final,  so  that  when  the  new  ships  had  been 
built  no  others  should  be  laid  down,  except  such  as  would  be  required  to 
replace  vessels  which  became  obsolete.  The  strength  thus  arrived  at  was  as 
foUows— exclusive  of  torpedo  boats,  training  ships,  special  service  vessels, 
and  gunboats — 17  battleships,  the  ei^ht  armoured  coast-defence  of  the 
Siegfried  class,  nine  large,  and  twenty-six  small  cruisers,  with  the  addition 
of  two  battleships  and  three  large  and  four  small  cruisers  as  a  reserve.  The 
scheme  received  the  sanction  of  the  Reichstag ;  the  law  bears  the  date  of 
April  lOtii,  1898.  In  order  that  this  strength  may  be  attained,  seven  battle- 
ships and  two  large  and  seven  small  cruisers  must  be  laid  down  before  the 
close  of  1904-5.  For  each  class  of  vessel  an  extreme  age  has  been  fixed,  at 
which  th^  will  be  added  to  the  reserve,  and  others  be  laid  down  in  their 
places.  The  total  expenditure  involved  by  the  shipbuilding  and  other 
estimates  presented  is  nearly  50,000,000^.  The  shipbuilding  provision  for 
1898-99  was  2,958,600Z.  ;  that  for  1899-1900,  under  the  programme,  will  be 
2,812,0002. 

The  personnel  for  1898-99  consisted  of  2  admirals,  2  vice-admirals,  11 
rear-admirals,  42  captains,  and  77  commanders,  and  the  total  number  voted 
were  24,718.  The  increase  of  the  fleet  will  involve  a  progressive  expansion 
of  the  personnel. 

In  the  following  tabular  statement  of  the  strength  of  the  German  fleet, 
only  vessels  built,  ouilding,  and  provided  for  are  included.  Three  other 
battleships  should  be  begun  in  1899.  Old  and  non-eflective  vessels  and 
transports  are  omitted.     The   'coast  defence  ships'  are  old  ironclads  and 


armoured  gun-vessels : — 


Lannolied,  ^  .... 

PebmaiT.lsk  Building. 


Battleships,  Ist  class  6  ....  3 

„        2nd  class  4  ....  — 

„        3rd  class  6  ....  — 

Coast  defence  ships  19  .         .         .         .  — 
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The  ships  named  in  italics  are  classed  as  coast  defence  vessels  in  the  foregoing 
statement  of  streneth.  The  numbers  following  the  names  of  the  others  in> 
dicate  the  several  classes  to  which  they  have  been  assigned.  Abbreviations : — 
b,  broadside ;  c,b.  central  battery;  t.  turret ;  bat.  barbette ;  Q.F.  quick  firing. 
Light  and  machine  guns  are  not  given.  The  armament  consists  of  Erupp 
guns:— 


1  « 

i 

a 

-fe 

a. 

Naino 

i 

1 

Armament 

H?? 

Tons 

Inches 

b. 

Konig  WUlielm.        8 

1868  ;  9,608 

12 

:                                           1 

1 

0 

14-7 

t. 

PreoBsen  .        .       S 

1873  1  6.660 

10* 

0 

lS-9  1 

t. 

Friedrich  der  Orosse  3 

1874  1  6,660 

104 

0 

14-2 

e.b. 

Kaiaer       .       .       3 

1874  1  7,550 

10 

1 

0 

18-7 

e.b. 

DeaUchland     .       S 

1874    7,550 

10 

0 

18-7 

bar. 

Sachsen     .               2 

1877    7,280 

16 

<                                                          0 

U1> 

bar. 

Bayern      .               2 

1878 

7,2S0 

16 

0 

18-5 

bar. 

Wiirttemberg    .       2 

1878 

7,280 

16 

0 

18-5 

bar. 

Baden       .       .       2 

1880 

7.280 

16 

0 

IS'5 

bar. 

Oldenburg        .       3 

1884    6,120 

12 

(                                                          0 

18-5 

b. 

Sieofried   . 

1889 

8,440 

94 

I                                                        0 

16-0 

b. 

Beoumlf    .       .       . 

1890 

8,440 

94 

0 

16^ 

bar. 

Brandenburg    .       I 

1891 

9,840 

( 

0 

16-0 

b. 

FHthjof 

1891     3,440 

n 

£                                                          0 

16-0 

bar. 

KurfUrst  Friodrich  \ 
Wilhelm                1/ 

1891  ]  9,840 

15J 

r 

16X) 

bar. 

Weissenburg     .       1 

1891  ,  9,840 

15| 

0 

16-0 

bar. 

Worth                      1 

1892  '  9,840 

15 

0 

l«-0 

b. 

midebrand 

1892  j  8,440 

9 

!                                                          0 

l«-0 

b. 

HHmdal    .        .        . 

1892  ,  3,440 

9 

0 

16-0 

b. 

Hagen 

1898     8,440 

» 

0 

16-0 

b. 

Odin. 

1894     3,474 

9 

0 

16-0 

b^ 

Aegir. 

Kaiser     Friedrich 

1895     3,074 

1 

9 

0 

16-0 

HI.        .        .        1 

1896  ,11,180 

11} 

'■ 

0 

18*0 

bar. 

Kaiaer  Wilhelm  II.  1 
Konig   Wilhelm 

1897    11,180 

n|<                                           0 

18-0 

(relief)  .        .        1  i    —    111,180 

ii|  ;                                            0 

111                                                                0 

18-0 

Kaiser  (relleO  A       1       -     11,180 

18D 

Deut8Chland(rellcO     ' 

B  .        .        .        1       —     11,180 

11}             do.           do. 

6 

18,000 

18  D 

bar. 

BaiilUk,  BUne,  Ca- .  1 
mOUon,  Crocodil,  ]  \ 
Hummel,    Miieke,    ,  1870| 

1 

1 

Natter,  Salaman-  ) 

to    1  1,090 
18811 

8          111-8  in.  (85-tou) 

1 

700 

9-0 

1 

per,Wetpe-n  ar- 

' 

moured  gunboat*  / 

'            ; 

Germany  has  but  two  cruisers  of  the  first-class  afloat — the  Kaiserin 
Augusts  and  the  FUrat  Bismarck — but  has  launched,  and  is  building, 
another  first-class  armoured  cruiser  (sister  of  the  Bismarck)  and  several 
powerful  secoinl-class  vessels,  with  some  smaller  and  a  numlier  of  torpedo 


lK>ats. 
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The  early  German  battleships  were  built  abroad ;  but  the  ships  of  the 
new  programme  are  being  constructed  not  only  in  German  yards,  but  almost 
exclusively  of  German  materials.  Of  these,  the  Btxmdenburg  battleships  are 
steel-builty  with  complete  belt,  double  bottom,  transverse  and  longitudinal 
bulk-heads,  and  about  120  water-tight  compartments.  Their  heaviest  plating 
(compound)  is  of  15f  inches,  and  the  three  protected  barbette  gun  emplace- 
ments have  11}  inches  plating.  These  are  in  the  axis  of  the  shin,  and  the 
heavy  guns  are  placed  in  them  in  pairs.  The  forward  gun  is  raisea  consider- 
ably, and  behind  it  lies  the  battery.  The  dimensions  of  these  ships  are — 
length,  254  feet  4  inches;  beam,  64  feet ;  draught,  24  feet  7  inches.  The  new 
ships  of  the  Kaiaer  Friedrich  III.  class  are  a  considerable  improvement  upon 
their  predecessors.  The  system  of  placing  a  turret  amidships  with  two  of  the 
heaviest  calibre  guns  has  been  al^ndoned,  but  the  quick-firing  armament, 
which  is  well  protected,  is  much  larger.  The  heaviest  guns  are  of  9*4  inch 
calibre  instead  of  11  inch,  but  they  are  very  powerful  The  speed  of  the  new 
ships  is  two  knots  better  than  that  of  the  earlier  type,  and  the  range  is  greater. 
The  Siegfried  ships  are  provided  with  powerful  rams,  and,  having  their  works 
raised  very  hieh  amidships,  present  a  somewhat  singular  appearance.  They 
are  protected  by  watertight  compartments  and  cofferdams  filleid  with  cellulose, 
and  have  an  end-to-end  belt  with  an  extreme  thickness  of  9i  inches.  The 
heavy  guns  are  placed,  two  forward  in  an  oval  barbette,  and  one  aft  in  a  pear- 
shaped  barbette,  and  the  lighter  pieces  on  the  forecastle  and  poop  and  at  the 
comers  of  the  superstructure.  The  first-class  cruiser  Kaiserin  Augusta  is 
steel-built,  planked,  and  coppered,  has  two  fighting-masts,  and  has  the 
spooial  feature  of  being  provided  with  three  independent  screws,  like  the 
French  Dupuy  de  Lihne,  a  speed  of  ten  knots  being  attainable  with  the  middle 
one  alone. 

The  large  armoured  cruiser  FUrat  Bismarck  (10,650  tons)  was  launched  in 
1897.  She  is  393  feet  8  inches  long,  with  66  feet  9  inches  beam,  and  is  pro- 
tected by  Harvey  steel,  7 '7  inches  thick  on  her  sides  and  turrets,  besides 
having  a  3  inch  deck.  She  will  carry  a  very  powerful  armament,  and  have 
engines  of  14,000  horse  power,  intended  to  give  a  speed  of  19  knots.  Five 
second-class  cruisers,  the  Victoria  Luise,  jfertha,  Freya,  Hansa,  and  Vineta 
have  also  been  launched,  and  another  is  provided  for.  These  displace  5,560 
tons,  are  powerfully  armed,  well  protected,  and  intended  to  steam  at  20  knots, 
heing  superior  in  some  respects  to  their  immediate  predecessors,  the  OeJUm, 
Irency  and  Prinzess  fVilhelm. 

Germany  subsidises,  as  auxiliary  merchant  cruisers,  seven  vessels  with 
a  nominal  speed  of  from  19^  to  20  knots  or  more,  viz.  the  FUrst  Bismarck 
(10,500  tons),  and  the  Augusta  Victoria  (9,500  tons),  belonging  to  the 
Hamburg-American  Steam  Ship  Company,  and  the  North-German  Lloyd 
steamers  Kaiser  WiUulm  der  Grosss  and  Kaiser  Friedrich  II!,  (20,000  tons), 
and  the  St^tu,  Havel,  and  Lahn  (7,700  to  8,900  tons).  These  are  to  be 
severally  armed,  in  case  of  war,  with  8  5*9  in.,  4  4*9  in.,  2  8  1  in.  Q.F.,  and 
2  2*2  in.  Q.F.  Krupp  guns. 

The  German  navy  is  manned  by  the  obligatory  service  of  the  maritime 
population  {seemdnnisehe  Bev&lkerung) — sailors,  fishermen,  ships'  carpenters, 
and  others ;  and  also  of  the  semi-maritime  population — that  is,  of  those  who 
have  smidler  experience  of  the  sea.  All  these  are  freed  on  this  account  from 
service  in  the  army.  Great  inducements  are  held  out  for  able  seamen  to 
volunteer  in  the  navy,  and  tie  number  of  these  in  recent  years  has  been  very 
laige.  The  total  seafaring  population  of  Germany  is  estimated  at  80,000,  of 
whom  48,000  are  serving  in  the  merchant  navy  at  home,  and  about  6,000 
in  foreign  navies. 
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Production  and  Industry. 
I.  Agriculture. 

In  Prussia,  by  a  series  of  ordinances  from  1807  to  1850, 
complete  free  trade  in  land  has  been  established,  and  all  personal 
and  material  burdens  removed  that  would  stand  in  the  way  of 
this.  With  the  exception  of  the  Mecklenburgs,  similar  legisla- 
tion has  been  applied  to  the  land  in  other  parts  of  Germany. 
Generally  speaking,  small  estates  and  peasant  proprietorship  pre- 
vail in  the  West  German  States,  while  large  estates  prevail  in 
the  north-east.  In  Prussia,  large  estates,  with  an  area  of  250 
acres  and  more,  prevail  in  Pomerania,  Posen,  East  and  West 
Prussia  ;  while  the  districts  of  Koblenz,  Wiesbaden,  Treves, 
Baden,  and  Wiirttemburg  are  parcelled  6ut  into  small  estates. 

Of  the  whole  area  of  Germany,  in  1883,  92  per  cent,  was 
classed  as  productive,  and  only  8  per  cent,  as  unproductive.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  returns  (1893),  91  per  cent,  is  productive 
and  9  per  cent,  unproductive.  The  extension  of  the  unproductive 
area  is,  however,  only  apparent,  the  waste  lands  in  one  portion 
now  classed  as  such  having  formerly  been  included  with  the 
permanent  pasture.  The  subdivision  of  the  soil,  according  to 
the  latest  official  returns  (1893),  was  as  follows  (in  hectares;  I 
hectare  =  2*47  acres) : — Arable  land,  vineyards,  and  other  culti- 
vated lands,  26,375,791 ;  grass,  meadows,  permanent  pasture, 
8,788,806  ;   woods  and  forests,  13,956,827  ;  all  other,  4,927,201. 

On  June  14,  1895,  the  total  number  of  agricultural  enclosures 
(including  arable  land,  meadows,  cultivated  pastures,  orchards, 
and  vineyards)  each  cultivated  by  one  household,  was  as  follows : — 
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- 

1898.94 

1894-05 

1895-96 

1896-97 

Wheat 

2,044,103 

1,980,496 

1,930,830 

1,926,885 

Rye    .        .        . 

6,012,315 

6»044,668 

5,893,596 

6,982,180 

Barley        .        . 

1,627,029 

1,628,058 

1,690,592 

1,676,329 

Oats  . 

3,906,969 

3,916,726 

4,028,692 

3,979,643 

Buckwheat 

170,334 

162,502 

155,816 

151,526 

Potatoes     . 

8,036,867 

3,025,103 

8,049,718 

3,052,790 

Hay  .        .        . 

5,915,552 

5,912,626 

5,913,995 

6,909,693 

Beetroot  (sugar) . 
„       (fodder) 

395,089 

439,386 

406,837 

434,708 

440,177 

446,732 

457,175 

461,074 

Vines 

115,766 

116,548 

116,137 

116,405 

Tobacco 

15,198 

17,575 

21,154 

22,145 

Hops . 

42,065 

42,203 

42,074 

40,700 

The  total  yield  of  their  products  in  the  years  indicated,  in  metric  tons  (1 
metric  ton  s  2,200  lbs.  or  '984  an  English  ton),  or  hectolitres  (hectolitre  = 
22  gallons),  and  in  tons  or  hectolitres  per  hectare,  was  as  follows  : — 


- 

1898-94 

1894-fi 
Tons 

5 

Per 
Hect 

1-52 

1895-96 

1896-97 

T-^^"    la^t 

Tons 
2,807,557 

Per 
Hect 

1-45 

B5 

Per 
Hect 

Wheat. 

2,994,828     1-47 

8,012,271 

1-56 

Rye     .       .       . 

7,460,888 

1-24 

7,075,020 

1-17 

6,595,758 

112 

20 

1-21 

Barley.       .       . 

1.946,944 

1-20 

8,482,913 

1-49 

2,411,781 

1-43 

S4 

1-88 

Oats    .       .       . 

8,242,818 

0-83 

5,250,152 

1-84 

5,252,590 

1-30 

72 

1-25 

Buckwheat.       . 

98,825 

0-65 

98,556 

0-58 

103,924 

0-67 

05 

0-68 

PoUtoca    I. 

82,277,851 

10*63  ,  29,049,288 

9-60 

31,786,621 

10-42 

2             B2 

9-59 

Hay     .       .       . 

11,490,787 

1-94    18,970,259,    8-21 

21,001,021 

4-27 

1             95 

8-87 

^r"'?fX^) 

9,794,482 

24-79    12,537,429 

28-58 

11,196,820 

27-52 

1             82 

29-02 

8,086.699 

18-87 

10,088,216 

22-58 

9,265,607 

20-27 

1             53 

22-83 

Tobacco 

32,082 

211 

88,817 

218 

48,546 

2-80 

— 

Hops  . 

10,640 

0-25 

88,109 

0-78 

80,181 

0-72 

25 

0-62 

Hectolitrs 

HectoUtrs 

Hectolitrs 

B            ra 

Wine   .       .       . 

8,820,852 

88-0    1    2,824,422 

«.. 

2,011,637 

17-8 

5,050,808 

48-4 

The  number  of  domestic  animals   in    Germany  on  December  1,  1897, 
was: — 


States 

Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 

Goats 
(1892) 

Prussia     . 
Bavaria    . 
Saxony     . 
Alsace-Lorraine 
Wiirttemberg    . 
Baden       . 
Other  States     . 

Total,  1897   . 
Total,  1892   . 

2,808,419 
376,757 
161,317 
138,689 
107,140 
71,515 
374,648 

10,552,672 
3,419,421 
681,788 
512,329 
992,605 
650,885 
1,681,072 

7,859,096 

905,916 

79,865 

93,204 

341,250 

81,821 

1,506,120 

9,390,231 
1,412,579 
498,523 
375,635 
433,507 
411,253 
1,752,829 

1,963,909 
268,471 
128,562 
62,098 
70,306 
102,682' 
495,260 

4,038,485 
3,836,256 

18,490,772 
17,555,694 

10,866,772 
13,589,612 

14,274,557 
12,174,288 

3,091,287 

Q  Q  2 
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II.  Forestry. 

Forestry  in  Germany  is  an  industry  of  great  importance,  conducted  under 
the  care  of  the  State  on  scientific  methods.  About  84,478,000  acres  or  26*8 
per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  empire,  were  estimated  to  be  occupied  by 
forests  in  1893.  In  South  and  Central  Germany  from  80  to  88  per  cent,  of  the 
surface  is  covered  with  forests  :  and  in  parts  of  Prussia  28-6  per  cent.  From 
forests  and  domains  alone  Prussia  receives  a  revenue  of  about  4  millions 
sterling. 

III.  Mining. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  minerals  raised  in  Germany  is  produced  in  Pmssia, 
where  the  chief  mining  districts  are  Westphalia,  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  Silesia, 
for  coal  and  iron,  the  Harz  for  silver  and  copper,  and  Silesia  for  zinc  Saxony 
has  coal,  iron,  and  silver  mines  ;  and  Lorraine  rich  coal  and  iron  ore  fields. 

The  annual  quantities  of  the  principal  minerals  raised  in  five  years  are 
shown  in  the  following  table,  the  returns  for  1897  being  provisional  only : — 


- 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Coal      . 

78,852,300 

76,741,100 

79,169,800 

86,690,200 

91,056,000 

Lignite . 

21,673,800 

22,064,600 

24,788,400 

26,780,900 

29,419,600 

Iron  Ore 

11,467,500 

12,892,100 

12,349,600 

14,162,300 

15,466,000 

Zinc  ore 

787,900 

728,600 

706,400 

729,900 

663,900 

Lead  ore 

168,400 

162,700 

161,600 

157,600 

160,200 

Copper  ore    . 
Rock  Salt      . 

586,000 

688,200 

633,400 

717,300 

700,600 

669,100 

784,900 

686,900 

768,900 

763,400 

Potassic  salt . 

1,526,200 

1,643,600 

1,521,900 

1,780,600 

1,946,200 

Other  products 

262,400 

290,500 

276,800 

288,600 

288,400 

The  total  value  of  the  minerals  raised  in  Germany  and  Luzembuig  in  1896 
was  787  million  marks  ;  in  1897,  859  million  marks. 

The  following  table  shows  particulars  of  the  production  of  the  foundries 
in  Germany  and  Luxemburg  in  1896  and  the  number  of  foundries  engaged 
principally  or  partly  with  eaih  metal  in  1896  :— 


Pig  iron 
Zinc 
Lead 
Copper 
Silver 
Tin. 

Sulphur  and  sulph. 
add 


Quantity  in  Value  in  1,000 
metric  tons  i       marks 
1896  1896 


Foundries  engaged 
1896 


Chiefly      Partiy 


6,872,575 

163,100 

113,793 

29,319 

428 

826 

693,150 


299,660 

106 

47,108 

27 

26,032 

14 

29,174 

9 

88,872 

6 

962 

8 

16,313 

58 

8 
10 

6 
16 


^1?. 


Average  No. 

Hands 

1890 


26,662 

10.467 

2,902 

3,968 

2,084 

82 

8,188 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  about  2,487  kilograms  of  gold,  valued  at 
6,915,752  marks,  were  produced.  Nickel,  bismuth,  vitriol,  and  other  chemical 
manufactures  were  proauced  to  a  total  weight  of  33,546  tons,  and  to  a  total 
value  of  10,941,149  marks. 

The  total  value  of  the  mroductions  of  the  foundries  of  all  kinds  in  1896 
was  478,967,705  marks.  The  total  quantity  of  finished  iron  produced  in 
Germany  in  1896  was  7,882,489  metric  tons,  and  its  value  916,787,819 
marks.  In  1896  there  were  in  Germany  and  Luxemburg  1,560  works  pro- 
ducing finished  iron,  including  steel- works.  Over  224,084  men  are  employed 
in  connection  with  the  various  stages  of  iron  (including  pig  iron),  besides 
35,223  iron-miners.  In  connection  with  coal  and  lignite  mining  alone  the 
average  number  of  hands  engaged  was  354,708  in  1896. 

IV,   FiSHBBIBS. 

The  German  fisheries  are  not  important.  In  1895  the  persons  engaged 
in  fishing  numbered  32,199,  of  whom  12,224  were  employed  in  sea  and  shore 
fishing,  and  19,975  on  inland  waters.  In  1896  (January  1)  515  boats  (26,585 
tons  gross  tonnage),  with  an  aggregate  crew  of  2,811,  were  engaged  in  deep-sea 
fiishing  in  the  North  Sea  for  cod  and  herrings.  The  Baltic  fisheries  are  more 
developed.  In  1897  fresh  fish  to  the  value  of  7,100,000  marks  were  exported, 
while  the  imports  of  fresh  fish  were  valued  at  17,700,000  marks,  of  salted 
herrings  at  24,400,000  marks,  of  other  salted,  preserved,  and  dried  fish  at 
8,700,000  marks. 

V.    MANUFACTUHEa. 

The  chief  seats  of  the  German  iron  manufacture  are  in  Prussia,  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony.  Steel  is  made  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  Saxony 
is  the  leading  State  in  the  production  of  textiles,  but  Westphalia  and 
Silesia  also  proiduce  linen ;  Alsace-Lorraine,  Wiirttemberg,  and  Baden  produce 
cotton  goods.  Woollens  are  manufactured  in  several  Prussian  provinces  ;  silk 
in  Rhenish  Prussia,  Alsace,  and  Baden.  Beetroot  sugar  is  an  important 
manufacture  in  Prussia,  Brunswick,  and  Anhalt ;  glass,  porcelain,  and  earthen- 
ware in  Silesia,  Thuringia,  and  Saxony  ;  clocks  and  wooden  ware  in  Wiirt- 
temburg  and  Bavaria ;  and  beer  in  Bavaria  and  Prussia. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  peraons  engaged  in  the  principal 
manufactures  in  the  larger  States  according  to  the  census  of  occupation  in 
1895.  Additional  information  should  be  looked  for  under  the  various 
States:— 


ki.Slr-U^-      Textile 


CMstore 


iin.o..4-»  ! 


Leather 
Paper      and  India- 


vGooQle 


Wooden 
ware 


,gi 
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The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  beetroot  sugar  manu&cture  in  the 
Zollgebiet : — 


Ymn 

Number  of 
Factories 

Beetroot  used 
In  Metric  Tons 

Production  in  Metric  Ton* 

No.  of  Kga. 

Beetroot  to 

produce  1 

Kg.  of  Bugar 

Raw  Sugar 

Molasses 

1892-93 
1893-94 
1894-96 
1895-96 
1896-97 

401 
405 
405 
897 
399 

9,811,940 
10,644,352 
14,521,030 
11,672,816 
13,721,601 

1,171,843 
1,316,665 
1,766,805 
1,537,522 
1,738,885 

241,805 
279.299 
347,090 
328,463 
342,822 

8-35 
8  10 
8-23 
7*63 
772 

The  total  amount  of  refined  sugar  produced  in  1896-7,  was  1,004,454  tons  ; 
in  1895-96, 1,084,395  tons  ;  in  1894-95,  989,862  tons ;  in  1893-94,  817,522 
tons;  in  1892-93,  765,455  tons. 

In  1896-97  there  were  22  manufactories  of  sugar  from  starch  which 
yielded  6,314  tons  of  dry  sugar,  34,875  tons  of  syrup,  and  4,183  tons  of  colour. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  1>eer  brewed  within  the  customs 
district  at  various  periods.  The  Beer-excise  district  {BrausUuergebiet)  includes 
all  the  States  of  the  ZoU^biet,  with  the  exception  of  Bavaria,  Wiirttembei^, 
Baden,  and  Alsaoe-Loname,  in  each  of  which  the  excise  is  separate^ 
collected.  The  amounts  are  given  in  thousands  of  hectolitres  (1  hectolitre  =  22 
gallons) : — 


Tears 

Beer 
Excise  Dist 

Bavaria 

WGrttem- 
berg 

Baden 

Alsace- 
Lorraine 

Total 

1892-93 
1893-94 
1894-95 
1895-96 
1896-97 

33,171 
34,386 
33,974 
37,733 
38,357 

15,104 
16,025 
15,186 
16,034 
16,198 

8,750 
3,478 
3,493 
3,885 
3,795 

1,714 
1,710 
1,728 
1,914 
2,192 

912 
907 
869 
997 
937 

54,651 
55,605 
55,260 
60,663 
61,479 

The  total  number  of  ^tive  breweries  in  the  Beer-exoise  district  was  in 
1896-97,  7,682  ;  1895-96,  7,847  ;  in  1894-95,  8,029  ;  in  1893-94,  8,248  ; 
1892-93,  8,460.  The  amount  brewed  per  head  of  the  population  in  189^97 
was  in  littres  (1  litre  =  1 76  imperial  pint) : — ^the  Excise  district  9$,  Bavar|a 
276,  Wurttembeig  181,  Baden  126,  Alsace-Lorraine  57.  The  average  annual 
consumption  per  head  of  the  population  of  the  entire  Zollgebiet  for  the 
twenty  years  1877-97,  was  97  litres  or  21  gallons.  In  1896-97,  there  were 
62,108  distilleries  in  operation,  which  produced  8,101,000  hectolitres  of 
alcohol. 

Commeroe. 

The  oommerce  of  the  Empire  is  under  the  administration  and 
guidance  of  special  laws  and  rules,  emanating  from  the  Zollver 
or  Customs  League,  which,  since  October   15,  1888,  embraee|( 
practically  the  whole  of  the  states   of  Germany,  the  towns 
TJamburg  and  Bren^en,  with    one  or   tw(^  o|lje|v,^^II  pla 


having  been  then  incorporated.  Included  in  the  Zollverein 
are  also  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  and'  the  Austrian 
communes  of  Jungholz  and  Mittelberg.  A  few  districts  in 
Prussia  (2,362  inhabitants),  in  Baden  (3,805  inhabitants),  in 
Bremen  (659  inhabitants),  in  Hamburg  (6,235  inhabitants  in 
1895),  remain  still  unincluded.  Population  of  the  entire 
ZoUgebiet  in  1896,  52,485,807. 

The  following  table  shows  (in  thousands  of  marks)  the  special 
trade  for  six  years : — 


Years 


1892 
1893 
1894 


Importtt 


4,227,004 
4,134,070 
4,285,538 


Exports 


3,150,104 
8,244,562 
3,051,480 


Years 


1895 
1896 
1897 


Imports 


4,246,111 
4,657,951 
4,864,^4 


Exports 


3,424,076 
8,758,822 
8,786,241 


The  following  are  the  principal  details  of  the  special  commerce 
for  1896  and  1897  :— 


I                   1896                   j                    1897 

<  Imports  in 

Exports  in 

Imports  in 

Exports  in 

1,000  marks 

1,000  marks 

1,000  marks 

1,000  marks 

Living  animals        . 

157,749 

28,951 

180,444 

23,210 

Animal  products     . 

117,498 

26,361 

158,064 

31,300 

Articles  of  consumption  . 

1,324,266 

426,752 

1,484,261 

492,447 

Seeds  and  plants     . 

53,237 

32,500 

44,343 

27,882 

Fuel 

116,854 

165,167 

180,375 

177,972 

Fats  and  oils  .        .        .         . 

246,896 

31,666 

236,602 

30,861 

Raw   and   manufactured    ma- 

terials:— 

Chemicals,  druss,  &c. 
Stone,  clay,  and  glass 

284,225 

360,743 

285,109 

358,581 

64,014 

165,006 

68.756 

151,089 

Metals  and  metal  wares 

471,500 

658,929 

455,316 

585,912 

Wooden  wares  . 

274,173 

124,550 

382,269 

147,159 

Paper  goods 

21,776 

106,985 

23,630 

105,786 

Leather,  &c.       .        .        . 

211,353 

216,480|     236,461 

280,500 

Textiles     .... 

1,040,828 

957,4221  1,033,546 

917,117 

Caoutchouc,  &c 

45,639 

31,916        49,763 

37,488 

Machinery,  instruments,  Ac    . 

69,888 

212,656 

86,335 

230,551 

Hardware,  &c.         .        .        . 

18,495 

100.854        20,965 

109,948 

Literature,  art,  &c. 

41,061 

120.727 

48,405 

127,549 
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housing,  Ac.,  inctiired  after  the  firontier  is  passed.  For  exports,  the  price  Indtides  all  charges 
within  the  territory,  ^nt  does  not  include  export  duties,  nor  are  drawbacks  or  bounties  taken 
into  account.  The  quantities  are  determined  according  to  obligatory  declarations,  and,  for 
imports,  the  fiscal  authorities  may  aotnaDy  weigh  the  goods.  For  packages,  an  oflicial  tare 
is  deducted.  The  country  of  origin  of  imports,  and  the  ultimate  destuiation  of  exports 
are  registered. 

Customs  duties  are  levied  on  imports,  and  taxes  upon  spirits,  beer  (malt), 
salt,  sugar  manufactured  from  beetroot,  and  tobacco,  &c.  Since  1879  G^many 
has  been  protectionist  in  her  commercial  policy.  Of  the  total  imports  in  1897, 
the  value  of  2,553,524,000  marks  was  subject  to  duty,  and  2,311,120,000 
duty-free.  The  duties  levied  amounted  to  474,889,826  marks,  or  18*6  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  imports  subject  to  duty. 

The  combined  imports  of  gold  and  silver  (included  in  the  above) 
amounted  to  283,552,000  and  227,989,000  marks  for  1896 ;  168,068,000  and 
150,881,000  marks  for  1897. 

Some  of  the  leading  imports  and  exports  under  the  above  heads  were,  in 
thousands  of  marks  vidue,  as  follows  in  1897  : — 


- 

1,000 
Marks 

- 

1,000 
Marks 

- 

1,000 
Marks 

e  /Horses    . 
gISwine     .       . 
£]  Wheat    . 
aiBye.       .       . 

84,600 

7,159 

173,698 

80,288 

Barley     . 

Coffee  (raw)     . 

Petroleum 

Raw  hides       .       . 

120,618 
160,868 
76,107 
186,647 

Cotton  (raw)      . 
Wool  . 

Woollen  yam     . 
Rawsilk    .       . 

24S,2n  1 
218,n8 
09,128 
89,460  , 

2  ^ops      .       . 
S (Sugar     . 
5<^Coal  and  coke. 
alAnUinedyes  . 
W  ^Wooden  goods. 

28,876 
229,898 
170,086 
67,028 
63,498 

Paper      . 
Leather  goods 
Cotton  cloth  (coarse) 
Mixed  silk  and  cot. 
ton  cloth 

69,410 
74,634 
60,078 

88,457 

Woollen   &brics 

Hosiery      . 
Haberdashery    . 

144,480 

82.276  1 
115.469 

The  special  commerce  of  the  Deutsche  ZoUgebiet  was  divided 
as  follows  in  1896  and  1897  :— 


Countries 


Qerman  Free  Ports 

Great  Britain   . 

Austria-Hungary 

Russia 

Switzerland 

Belgium  . 

Netherlands     . 

France  and  Algeria 

Italy 

Norway  and  Sweden 

Denmark . 

Spain 


1896 

1897 

Imports 
from 

Bxportsto 

Imports 
from 

Bxportsto 

1,000  Marks 

1,000  Marks 

1,000  Marks 

1,000  Marks 

16,801 

40,466 

17,128 

64,374 

647,773 

715,946 

661,990 

702,689 

678.032 

477,324 

600,298 

486,131 

634,671 

364,142 

708,319 

372,064 

146,343 

243,953 

168,618 

264,398 

176,702 

168,000 

186,512 

189,619 

162,682 

262,266 

186,284 

268,862 

233,587 

201,653 

248,844 

210,410 

137,484 

85,630 

152,981 

90,265 

93,109 

127,144 

111,620 

148,436    1 

58,224 

97,417 

60,407 

107,387 

36,942 

39.428 

42.n|y 
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18M 

1897 

Oonxitries 

Imports 
from 

Exports  to 

Imports 
m>m 

Exports  to 

Balkan  Peninsola  (includ 
ing  Greece,  Montenegro 
and  Turkey  in  Asia) 

Portugal  . 

British  India   . 

Best  of  Asia     . 

Africa  (except  Algeria) 

North  and  Central  Ameria 

South  America  and  Wesi 
Indies  . 

Australia . 

Other  countries 

I 

t 

1,000  Marks 

114,830 
15,226 

171,163 

132,824 
88,588 

640.142 

869,416 

104,464 

2,498 

1,000  Marks 

72,702 
13,412 
49,179 
99,123 
57,457 
424,766 

182,807 

80,044 

1,574 

1,000  Marks 

108,842 
17,285 

204,617 

147,514 
88,841 

710,789 

869,359 

87,044 

2,849 

1,000  Marks 

■    78,551 
14,081 
47,278 
90,902 
60,445 
489,853 

158,728 

82,594 

830 

Total 

4,557,951 

3,758,822 

4,864,644 

8,786,241 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  five 
years,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns : — 


- 

1893                  1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

Imports  from 
Germany  into 
U.K     . 

Exports  of  Brit- 
ish produce  to 
Germany 

26,864,849 
17,708,185 

26,874,470 
17,801,169 

£ 
26,992,559 

20,586,310 

£ 
27,585,286 

22,244,405 

£ 
26,189,469 

21,602,426 

Including  foreign  and  colonial  produce,  the  total  exports  from  the 
United  Eongdom  to  Germany  in  1897  amounted  to  32,012,595Z. 
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Principal  articles  of  British 

Produce  exi>orted  to 

Germany 


Cottons  and  yam 
Woollens  and  yam 
Alpaca,  &c.,  yam 
Wool       . 
Iron 

Herrings . 
Machinery 
Goals,  cinders,  &c. 


1898 

1894 

£ 

£, 

2,523,736 

"^,484,420 

3,065,212 

3,017,163 

608,513 

475,356 

1,065,645 

829,509 

965,218 

1,070,912 

837,598 

990,358 

1,432,711 

1,621,148 

1,559,233 

1,817,850 

1895 


3.284,713 
4,191,206 
1,019,859 
887,201' 
1,113,9661 
1,092,676 
1,602,831 
1,702.404 


3,853,936 

4,649,176 

914,428 

933,866 

1,706,697 

793,064 

1,787,968 

1,784,921 


1897 


3,649,122 
3,882,016 
1,018,017 

788,974 
1,785,976 

881,100 
1,809,871 
2,021,444 


Other  exports  of  British  produce  to  Germany  in  1897  were  linen  goods  and 
vara,  509,910^.  ;  manure,  314,065Z.  ;  oils,  221,943^.  ;  chemicals,  830,750L  ; 
leather,  362, 683^.  ;  copper,  313,204^. 

Great  Britain  exported  to  Germany  foreign  and  colonial  cotton  valued  at 
447,699Z.  ;  wool  at  2,980,395/.  in  1896.  Tea  exported  to  Germany  from  Great 
Britain  declined  from  1,082,950Z.  in  1884  to  281,701/.  in  1897. 

The  ports  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  are  the  chief  gates  of  commercial 
intercourse  of  Geraiany  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  following  was  the  distribution  of  the  mercantile  navy  of  Germany 
(only  ships  of  more  than  17*65  tons  gross-tonnage)  on  January  1,  1896,  1897, 
and  1898:— 


- 

Baltic  Ports 

North  Sea  Ports 

Total  Shipping 

Number 

Net  tonnage 

Number 

Net  tonnage 

Number 

Net  tonnage* 

1896  :— 
Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 

Totals 

1897  :— 
Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 

Totals      . 

1898  :— 
Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 

Totals      . 

551 
381 

95,020 
144,346 

1,978 
687 

627,085 
735,593 

2,524 
1,068 

622,105 
879,939' 

932 

239,366 

2,660 

1,262,678 

3,592 

1,602,044 

509 
389 

898 

76,703 
142,818 

2,043 
737 

520,914 
747,142 

2,552 
1,126 

697,617 
889,960 

219,521 

2,780 

1,268,056 

3,678 

1.487.577 

472 
404 

59,809 
157,427 

2,050 
767 

626,262 
812,373 

1,338,635 

2,622 
1,171 

855,571 
969,800 

876* 

216,736 

2,817 

3,693   ;  1,565,871 

i 

Of  the  total  shipping  in  1896,  2,055  of  255,443  tons ;  in  1897,  2,063 
of  262.543  tons  belonged  to  Prussian  ports.  The  total  number  of  saUora 
required  for  manning  tho  ships  of  the  merchant  navy^^i^  \85§^m  42,428. 


SHIPPING  AND  NAVIGATION 

The  size  of  the  various  ships  in  1898  was  as  follows  :^ 
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- 

Under  100 
Tona  gross 

100-500 
Tons  gross 

500.1,000 
Tons  gross 

1.000-2,000 
Tons  gross 

2,000  Tons 

gross  and 

over 

Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 

1,790 
140 

882 
826 

103 
238 

213 
186 

84 
286 

Of  the  sailing  vessels  527  were  totally  of  iron  or  steel ;  of  the  steamers 
1 ,  168  were  of  iron  or  steel. 

The  following  table  shows  the  shipping  (foreign  and  coasting)  of  the 
German  Empire,  in  which  each  vessel,  if  it  entered  several  ports  on  a 
single  voyage,  is  counted  only  once  : — 


1895  :— 
Entered . 
Cleared  . 

With 

Cargoes 

In  Ballast 

Total 

Number 

Net  tonnage 

Number 

Net  tonnage 

Number 

66,688 
67,142 

Net  tonnage 

57,436 
49,948 

14,225,271 
10,227,895 

9,252 
17,194 

957,951 
5,057,632 

15,183,222 
15,285,5:27 

1896:— 
Entered . 
Cleaied  . 

62,681 
54,150 

14,504,865 
10,426,323 

10,859 
19,896 

1,129,462 
4,986,338 

78,490 

74,046 

15,688,827 
15,412,661 

1897  :— 
Entered. 
Cleared  • 

66,888 
56,580 

15,305,828 
11,046,178 

10,784 
21,154 

1,184,642 
5,580,450 

77,117 
,77,734 

16,489,970 
16,626,628 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  foreign  shipping  of  the  German  Empire 
entered  and  cleared  as  compared  wim  national  shipping  were  as  follows 
in  1897  :— 


Foreign  ships 

Entered 

Cleared 

With  Cargoes 

In  Ballast 

With  Cargoes 

In  Ballast 

No. 

Net 
tonnage 

No. 

Net 
tonnage 

No. 

Net 
tonnage 

No. 

Net 
tonnage 

British 

5,460 

4,421,869 

278 

282,561 

3,066 

2,090,279 

2,784 

2,688,270 

y  Google 
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The  total  shipping  at  the  seyen  principal  ports  of  Germany  was  as  follovt 
in  1897  :— 


- 

With  Cargoes 

In  Ballast 

Total          1 

Number 

Net  tonnage 

Number 

Net  tonnage 

Nomber 

NettoiuH«B 

Hamburg  :^ — 

Entered 

9,779 

6,498,402 

1,142 

444,504 

10,921 

6.942.90$ 

Cleared 

9,076 

4,930,707 

2,540 

2,288,181 

11,616 

7,168.888 

Stettin  :— 

Entered 

4,884 

1,416,258 

88 

48,622 

4,467 

1,469,880 

Cleared 

3,066 

816,868 

1,261 

649,185 

4,817 

1,464,553 

Bremen :  • — 

Entered 

3,825 

1,708,243 

172 

61,980 

8,997 

1,770,223 

Cleared 

2,588 

1,276,174 

1,629 

481,188 

4,217 

1,757,812 

Kiel:— 

Entered 

8,028 

499,210 

112 

15,259 

8,140 

514,469 

aeared 

2,270 

895,084 

790 

117,182 

8,060 

512.266 

Lubeck:*— 

Entered 

2,580 

628,157 

286 

14,652 

2,866 

542,809 

Cleared 

2,068 

364,845 

794 

191,488 

2,862 

546,828 

Nenfahrwasser 

(Dantzig)  :- 
Entered 

1,600 

677,008 

287 

122,592 

1,887 

699,595 

aeared 

ITAnimaKAnr  ■ 

1,634 

509,661 

830 

194,169     1,864 

1 

708,830 

Entered 

j  1,561 

817,851 

29 

8,976  ,  1.590 

326,827 

Cleared 

1  1,582 

382,088 

166 

87,526 

1,698 

'     869,614 

1  Indoding  OozhaTen. 


2  indoding  Bremeihaven  and  Vegeeaek. 
3  Including  Travemtlnde. 


The  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  and  inland  navigation  (not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  tables)  on  January  1,  1898,  numbered  2^564,  of  which 
21,946  had  an  aggregate  burden  of  8,871,247  tons. 


Internal  Conunnnioations. 


T    P.  ATT  .IV  A  va 
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INTERNAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
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Yean 

Total  Length, 
in  English 

Total  Capital, 
in  1,000  marks 

Bxpenditure 
(1,000  marks) 

Receipts 
(1,000  marks) 

Percentage 
on  Capital 
of  Surplus 

1892-98 
1893-94 
1894-95 
1895-96 
1896-97 

27,489 
27,851 
28,237 
28,882 
29,461 

10,917,287 
11,105,722 
11,260,120 
11,481,738 
11,680,193 

862,267 
868,809 
864,775 
856,722 
889,058 

1,853,088 
1,413,523 
1,416,951 
1,604,875 
1,595,242 

4*50 
4-95 
4-90 
5*64 
6  05 

Certain  lines  not  open  to  public  traffic,  which  in  1896-97  measured  2,012 
miles,  are  not  included  in  the  above  figures.  In  1896-97  270,628,000  metric 
tons  of  goods,  including  live  cattle,  were  carried  by  German  railways,  and 
paid  1,041,790,000  marks.  The  number  of  passengers  conveyed  in  1896-97 
was  646,461,000,^  yielding  428,142,000  marks.  In  these  numbers  narrow-gauge 
lines  are  not  included. 

1  Besides  175,000  soldiers  not  paid  for. 


II.  Canals  and  Nayiqations. 

At  the  end  of  1897  the  canals  and  inland  navigations  of  Germany  were  as 
follows : — 


Nature  of  Waterway 

Length  navigable  for  vessels  of  draught 

Total 
length 

5ft.  Wn. 

4«t  llin. 

8ft.  Sin. 

2ft  6in. 

Under 
2ft  6in. 

Navigable  rivers 
CTanalised  rivers 

Canab     

Kaiser  Wilhelm 
Canal^ 

Totals    

mUes 

986 

44 

90 

61 

miles 

1,494 

208 

171 

miles 

2,484 

983 

981 

miles 

238 

104 

80 

miles 

629 

31 

120 

mUes' 
5,831 
1,371 
1,391 

61 

1,181 

1,878 

4,448 

872 

780 

8,654 

y  Google 
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OESUAN  EMPIRE 


- 

Employ^ 

No.  of  Post 
Offices 

No.  of  Boxes 

NcofTde- 
graph  Offices 

Reichspostgebiet 
Bavaria    .... 
WUrttemberg  . 

167,877 

14,914 

6,704 

31,076 

2,390 

997 

92,306 

12,073 

4,518 

19,041 
2,368 

746  ; 

Total  in  Empire  . 

189,495 

34,463 

108,897 

22,150     1 

The  amount  of  business  transacted  by  the  post-offices  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  statistics  of  articles  transmitted  by  post,  and  the  value  of  post-office 
orders,  in  marks,  for  the  year  1897  : — 


- 

Reichspostgebiet        Bavaria 

Wttrttembetg 

total 

Letters     . 
Post  Caids 
Printed  matter. 
Samples    . 
Journals  . 

Total,  includ- 
ing other  de- 
spatches 

Money  sent 
(marks) 

1,292,091,978    136,921,860 

516,399,716      32,488,120 

626,086,928!      57,229,693 

41,507,744         3,860,220 

984,174,761     198,617,892 

55,342,092 
21,039,304 
30,731,889 
1,316,926 
49,137,301 

1,484,355,430 

568,922,140. 

714,047,610 

46,184,890 

1,231,829,454 

3,718,992,388    454,276,743 
26,866,972,482 1,166,487,285 

171,079,812   4,844,347,948 
1,410,036,763  29,442,496,530 

The  financial  condition  of  the  united  postal  and  telegraphic  services  in 
1897-98  was  as  follows : — 


- 

Reichspostgebiet 

Bavaxia 

Wiirttembeig 

Empire 

Receipts   . 
Expenditure      . 

Surplus 

324,788,298 
290,966,746 

29,837,071 
25,673,901 

13,719,477 
11,444,174 

367,839,846 
328,074,820 

33,826,563 

8,663,170 

2,275,308 

89,765,026 

The  following  are  the  telegraph  statistics  for  the  year  1897  : — 


Reichspostgebiet  . 

Bavaria 

WUrttemberg 

Total  in  Empire 


Telegraph 

Lines,  English 

miles 

74,013 

10,128 

8,372 


87,513 


Telegraph 

Wires,  English 

miles 


Inland 
Telegrams 


295,742      I    25,693,469 

30,800     2,249,248 

9,892   '   1,207,659 


336,434   I  29,150,376  10,609,716 


Foreign 
Telegrams 


9,828,895 
584,769 
201,052 


jl[l^^(JbyVjUl.i:X 


MONEY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES 
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Honey  and  Credit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  (in  thousands  of  marks)  of  the  money 
coined  since  the  foundation  of  the  present  Empire : — 


Year 

Gold 

SUver 

Nickel 

Copper 

Total 

1          1898 
1894 

'         1895 
1896 

I         1897 

110,420-9 
157,282-1 
107,514  0 
105,602-8 
126,662-4 

8,797  1 

4,487-2 

7,672-4 

11,421-7 

507,629-9 
13,405-1 

2,026-1 

843-9 

181-6 

1,522-1 

1,479-4 

55,614-4 
8-2 

312-0 
373-4 
340-9 
443-2 
206-5 

18,651-4 
0-1 

121,556-1 
162,986-6 
115,708-9 
118,989-8 
128,348-8 

;  Total  (since 

'       1872)     . 

Withdrawn 

3,234,852-3 
6,226-0 

3,811,748-0 
19,634-4 

Surplus 

3,228,626-3 

494,224-8 

55,611-2 

13,651-3 

3,792,113-6 

The  total  value  of  thalers  in  circulation  is  estimated  (1894)  at  about 
400,000,000  marks. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  financial  condition  of  the  note- 
iseroing  banks  {Notenbanken),  in  thousands  of  marks : — 


Bks. 

LlABIUTIES 

Assets 

Year 

Capital 

Reserve 
Fond 

Notes  in 
Circula- 
tion 

Total 

inclnding 

other  Lia. 

bUities 

Coin* 
Bullion 

Notes  of 
State* 
other 
Banks 

Billfi 

Total 

inclnding 

other 

Assets 

1803 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

9 
8 
8 
8 
8 

222,672 
219,672 
219,672 
219,672 
219,672 

46,026 
45,986 
46,229 
46,347 
46,648 

1,158,320 
1,173,629 
1,273,799 
1,261,611 
1,266,370 

1,952,789 
2,018,120 
2,140,014 
2,107,684 
2,104,279 

921,785 

1.013,488 

1,092,226 

971,640 

952,568 

49,930 
62,710 
56,898 
49,929 
49,621 

790,370 
756,160 
790,678 
862,518 
866,698 

1,962,984 
2,022,199 
2,141,019 
2,108.847 
2,105,825 

'Beichskassenscheine,'  small  paper  notes  for  5,  20,  and  50  marks,  were  in 
circulation  at  the  end  of  March  1897  to  the  value  of  120,000,000  marks. 
These  are  not  legal  tender. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Heasnres. 

The  M(Mrky  of  100  Pfennige  is  of  the  value  of  llfrf.,  or  20-48  marks  to  the 
pound  sterling  The  Thaler  is  8  marks.  Gold  coins  are  20,  10,  and  5-mark 
pieces,  called  respectively  doppeZ-krons,  krone,  and  halb-kmne.  The  20-mark 
piece  weighs  7  '96495  grammes  '900  fine,  and  consequently  contains  7  '16846 
grammes  of  fine  gold.  Silver  coins  are  5,  2,  and  1-mark  pieces,  and  50  and 
20-pfennige.  The  mark  weighs  5  -5  grammes  '900  fine,  and  thus  contains  5 
^grammes  of  fine  silver.  Nickel  coins  are  10  and  5-pfennige  pieces.  There 
are  bronze  coins  of  smaller  denominations. 

The  standard  of  value  is  gold,  but  old  thalers  are  still  legal  tender.  Other 
silver  is  le^  tender  only  up  to  20  marks. 

The  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  came  into  force  in  Germany 
xm  January  1,  187  2.  Digitized  by  VjUUVIC 
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Diplomatic  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Gbkmany  in  Great  Britain. 
Affibassador.—CoMnt  Paul  v.  Hatzfeldt-Wildenburg,  accredited  Nov.  28, 

1885. 

Secretary  and  Councillor, — Count  von  Castell-Rudenhausen. 

Military  Atta^. — Baron  von  Liittwitz. 

Naval  Attachd. — Captain  Corper. 

Director  of  Chancery. — Wilhelm  Adolph.  Schmettan. 

Consul-G^eral, — G.  Baron  von  Lindenfels. 

Germany  has  also  Consular  representatives  at  the  following  places : — 
Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Bradford,  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Glaseow,  Hull,  Leith, 
Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Peterhead,  Plymouth,  South- 
ampton, Sunderland. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Germany. 

ATnbassador. —Right  Hon.  Sir  F.  C.  Lascelles,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. ; 
appointed  October  24,  1895. 

Secretary. — Viscount  Gough. 

Military  AttaM. — Col.  J.  M.  Grierson. 

Naval  Attacki.—Osi^\Am  k.  W.  Paget,  R.N. 

Consul'OeneraZ. — Dr.  Paul  Schwabach. 

There  are  also  British  Consular  representatives  at  the  following  places  : — 
Cologne,  Danzig,  Diisseldorf  Frankfort-on-Main  (C.G.),  Hamburg  (C.6.),. 
Stettin,  Mannheim,  Bremen,  Bremerhaven,  Kiel,  Leipsic  (C.G.),  Lubeck, 
Breslau,  Harburg,  Wismar,  Husum,  Swinemiinde,  Konigsbeig,  Memel, 
Cuxhaven. 


Books  of  Reference  concerning  the  German  Empire. 

{See  also  under  Prussia,  Bavaria,  &c. ) 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Amtliche  Liste  der  SchiSe  der  Deatschen  Kriegs-  und  Handel8m»rine,  mit  ihren  Unter- 
scheidungs-SignAlen.  AbgeschloBsen  am  1.  Janoar  1898.  HerauBgegeben  im  Reiehsamt  des 
lunern.    Berlin,  1898. 

AmtL  Mittheilungen  aus  den  Jahres-Berichten  der  Gewerbe-Auf^ichtsbeamten. 
ZoB&mmeDgestellt  im  Reiohsaint  des  Innern.    Jahrg.  1-21.    Berlin,  1879-97.    8. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  ConntrSes  and 
British  Possessiona  for  the  year  1896.    London,  1897. 

Central  Blatt  flir  das  Dentscbe  Reich.  Herausgegeben  im  Reiehsamt  d^  Innem.  1-26. 
Jnhrgang.    Berlin,  4. 

Denkschrift  ttber  die  Deutschen  Sohutsgebiete.  Reichstagsdrucksache.  6.  Legialatur- 
Periode,  II.  Session,  1884-86,  Nr.  44.    Berlin.    (See  also  under  "  Foreign  Dependencies.") 

Deutscher  Reichs-  und  Konigl.  Preussischer  Staats-Anzeiger.    Berlin. 

Deatsches  Handelsarchiv.  Zeitschrift  fUr  Handel  und  Gewerbe.  Heransg^eben  vom 
Reiehsamt  des  Innern.    Berlin  (monthly). 

Deutsches  Meteorologisches  Jahrbuch  fQr  1896  (Beohachtungs-Systeme :  Deutsdie 
Seewarte,  Konigr.  Preussen  &c.,  Bayem,  Sachsen,  Wflrttemberg,  Bremen,  Elsan-Loth- 
ringen),  gr,  4.     (Since  1887.) 

Die  Deutsche  Armee  und  die  Kaiseitiche  Marine.   Eintheilung,  Truppen,  Ac.    Bearbeit«t 

der  kartographischen  Abtheilung  der  Konigl.  Landesaufhahme.    Berlin,  1889. 

Qenealogie  der  EuropiUschen  R^entenh&user  fUr  1898.    8.    Berlin,  1898. 

Handbuch  fiir  das  Deutsche  Reich  auf  das  Jahr  1898.  Bearbeitet  im  Reiehsamt  des 
Innern.    Berlin,  1898. 

Handbuch  fUr  die  Deutsche  Handelsmarine  auf  das  Jahr  1898.  Heiausgegebea  im  Retehs- 
amt  des  Innern.    Berlin,  1898. 

Hertslet  (Sir  Edward,  O.B.),  Foreign  Office  List.    Published  annually.    London. 

Monatliche  Nachweise  ilber  den  auswartlgen  Handel  des  deutschen  ZoUgeblets,  Ac  8. 
Berlin,  1891-^. 

Statistik  der  Deutschen  Reiohs-Post  und  Telegraphen-Yerwaltong  filr  das  Kalendeojalur 
1897.    4.    Berlin,  1898. 

Statistik  der  im  Betriebe  beflndlichen  Bisenbahnen  Deutsohlands.  Bearbeitet  im  Rticlis. 
Eisenbahn  Amt.    Betrieb^ahr  1896-97.    Berlin,  1897. 

Statistik  des  Deutschen  Relohs.    Herausgegeben  vom  Kaiserlichen  Statist.  Amt.    Neiw 
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Polge.  Band  M19  to  end  of  1898  (darln  jkhrlich:  "Handel"  (2  voIs.X  "Seeschiflkhrt," 
**  BinnenschiSahrt,"  ••  Kriminalstatistik,"  *'  Krankenverelcherung  ") ;  fernerdaraus  einzein : 
Bd.  101 :  Die  Statistik  des  Deiitsclien  Reiehs  im  Jahr  1897  ;  entfaltend  die  gesetzlichrn 
Bestimmungen  nebst  Erlauterungen  :  Bd.  102-110 :  Ergebnisse  der  BeriiAi-  und  Gewerbezah- 
lung  ▼<ini  14  Juni,  1895 ;  darunter  Bd.  112  :  Die  Landwirthsobaa  im  DeuUohen  Reiclu  4. 
Berlin,  1898. 

SUtistisches  Jahrbucb  fUr  das  Deutsche  Reich.  Herausgegeben  vom  KaLserlichcn  Statis- 
tischen  Amt.  1-19.  Jahrgang,  1880-98.    Berlin,  1880-98.  marin  auch  Litteratiir-Angaben). 

VierteUahrsbefte  inr  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reiehs.  Herausgegeben  vom  Kaiserlicheu 
StaUstisohen  Arat.  1-7.    Jahrgang  1892-98.    Berlin,  1892-98. 

Weissbuoh.    Official  Correspondence  relating  to  German  Possessions  in  Africa  and  the 
Pacific,  and  to  the  Congo,  Bgypt,  and  East  Asia.    18  vols.    Berlin,  1884-1898. 
2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Saedeker'i  Northern  Germany,  12th  ed.  London,  1897.  Southern  Germany,  8th  ed. 
London.  1895. 

BigeUno  (PoultneyX  History  of  the  German  Struggle  for  Liberty.    London. 

BUmarek^  the  Man  and  the  Statesman:  Reflections,  Ac,  by  himself.  [Eng.  Trans.] 
2  vols.    London,  189S. 

Blondel  (G.X  Etudes  sur  les  Popnlations  rnrales  de  I'Alleinagne,  tc    Paris,  1897. 

Bogu$law$ki  (R.  von)  and  A$ehenhorn  (R.),  Die  Heere  und  Flotten  der  Oegenwart. 
Enter  Band.  Deutschland.    Berlin,  1896. 

BraekeUi  (Ritter  von),  Statistische  Skizze  des  Deutschen  Reiehs.  7th  edition.  Leipzig, 
1892. 

ftriichnert  Jahrbuoh  der  Deutschen  Kolonialpolitik  und  des  Export.    Berlin,  1887-89. 

Brunekow  (Osk-X  Die  Wohnpliitze  des  Deutschen  Belches.  Auf  Grund  der  amtlichen 
Materialien  liearbeitet.    8.    Neu  bearbeitete  Ansgabe.    Bd  1-4.    4.    Berlin,  lh97. 

BuMch  (M.),  Blsiuarck :  some  Secret  Pages  of  his  History.    S  vohi.    London,  1898. 
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Foreign  Dependencies. 

Germany  has  declared  her  protection  over  various  areas  or  spheres  of 
influence  in  Africa,  in  China,  and  in  the  Western  Pacific  The  following  is 
a  list  of  the  various  foreign  re^ons  at  present  (1898)  under  the  protection 
or  influence  of  Germany,  the  estimates  given  being  necessarily  vague : — 


In  Africa:^ 
TogoUnd     . 
Kamerun 
G«rmaii     South-West 

Africa      . 
German  East  Africa  . 


Total  AfHcanPossessIonB 

In  A$ia  ;— 
Kianchau  Bay    . 

In  the  Paei/le  ;— 
Kaiser  Wifhelm's  Land 
Bismarck  Archipelago 
Solomon  Islands. 
Marshall  Islands,  etc. 

Total  Pacific  Possessions 


Total   Foreign  Depen- 
dencies 


Date  of 
Acquisition 


1884 
1884 


1884-90 
1885-90 


1884-90 
1897 

1885-86 
1885 
1886 
1886 

1884-86 
1884-97 


Method  of 
Oovemment. 


Imperial  Commissioner 
Imperial  Governor 

Imperial  Commissioner 
Imperial  Govatior 


Imperial  Governor 

New  Goinea  Company  J 
Imperial  Commissioner 


>f 


/t-l 


Estimated 

Area 
Sq.  Miles. 


Estimated 
Population 


33,000 
191,180 

322,450 
384,180 


030,760 


1201 

70,000 

20,000 

9,000 

150 


99,270 


1,030,030 


2,900,000 
8,600,000 

200,000 
4,000,000 


10,800,000 


60,0001 

110.000 
188,000 
89.000 
13,000 


460,000 


]3 


1  Exclusive  of  the  Bay  with  an  area  of  about  200  square  miles,  and  the  neutral 
with  an  area  of  about  2,500  square  miles,  and  population  of  1,200,000. 


Tog^oland. 

Togoland,  with  Little  Pojm)  and  Porto  Seguro,  situated  on  the  Slave  Coast, 
in  Upper  Guinea,  between  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  on  the  west  and  the 
French  Colony  of  Dahomey  on  the  east,  has  an  estimated  area  of  33,000 
square  miles,  and  an  estimated  population  of  2,500,000  ;  European  popn- 
lation,  December  81,  1897,  110,  of  whom  102  are  German.  It  extends  from 
long.  1"  14'  E.to  long.  1"  38' K  The  length  of  coast  line  is  about  82  mUcs, 
but  inland  the  territory,  which  lies  between  the  rivers  Yolta  and  Mona,  widens 
to  three  or  four  times  that  breadth.  By  agreement  with  France,  July  28, 
\  1897,  the  boundaiy  on  the  east  from  near  the  coast  is  the  miMl^  of  the  river 
Mona,  as  far  as  7"  N.  Lat;  on  the  north  the  boundaiy  is  the  11th  degree 
N.  Lat  and  the  White  Volta  to  the  10th  de^e  N.  Lai.  The  territory  waa 
declared  a  German  protectorate  in  1884,  and  is  placed  under  an  imperial  com- 
missioner,  assisted^by  a  secretary,  an  inspector  of  customs,  and  a  local  council 
of  representatives  of  the  merchants.  Lome,  the  chief  port,  is  regarded  as 
the  capital ;  Little  Popo,  Porto  Seguro,  and  Bagida  are  also  on  Qie  coast. 
Inland  the  government  stations  are  Misahohe,  Kratji,  Sansanne-Mango.  Bas^ 
sari,  Bismarckburg,  Atakpame,  and  Epando.  Togo,  which  has  given  name 
to  the  region,  is  situated  on  Lake  Togo,  and  is  said  to  have  8,000  inhabitants. 
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The  military  force  consists  of  7  Germans  and  150  natives,  and  an  armed  police 
force  of  100  negroes  has  been  organised.  The  four  missionary  societies  at 
work  in  the  colony  have  schools  largely  attended  by  native  children,  at  the 
chief  centres  of  population.  The  climate  at  the  coast  is  unhealthy  for 
Europeans.  Inland  the  country  is  hilly  with  streams  and  watercourses* 
There  are  long  stretches  of  forest  and  brushwood,  and  dij  plains  alternate 
with  cultivable  land.  Maize,  yams,  tapioca,  ginger,  and  bananas  are  culti- 
vated to  some  extent  by  the  natives,  most  of  whom  are  Ewe  negroes ;  and 
cocoa,  oil-palms,  caoutchouc,  and  dye-woods  grow  in  the  forests ;  but  the 
country  is  still  entirely  unexploited,  and  the  main  commerce  is  the  barter 
trade  for  palm  oU,  palm  kernels,  and  gum,  carried  on  by  a  few  factories  on 
the  coast*  There^  are  now  considerable  plantations  of  palms,  and  coffee 
culture  is  being  tried.  In  1897  there  had  been  planted  61,200  palms,  and 
90,940  coffee  bushes,  with  17,500  seedlings.  The  coffee  yield  was  4,800 
kilogrammes*  Native  industries  are  weaving,  pottery,  smith-work,  straw«> 
plaiting,  wood-cutting.  On  August  1,  1887,  an  iinport  tax  was  imposed  upon 
European  goods.  In  1895-96  the  revenue,  chiefly  from  customs,  amounted 
to  382,020  marks,  and  expenditure,  388,180  marks,  deficit,  6,160  marks. 
Togoland  is  the  only  German  colony  which  is  nearly  self-supporting.  Budget 
revenue  for  1899,  550,000  marks  (subvention  [1900]  254,100).  The  imports 
for  the  year  1897  were  of  the  value  of  1,976,940  marks  ;  1896,  1,886,840 
marks  ;  exnorts  in  1897,  771,025  marks ;  in  1896,  1,651,416  marks.  In 
1897  the  chief  exports  were  palm  kernels,  427,681  marks;  gum,  245,869 
marks ;  palm  oil,  84,677  marks.  The  chief  imports  were  cottons,  spirits, 
tobacco.  In  the  year  1896-97,  270  vessels  of  309,724  tons  (129  German, 
85  English,  and  50  French  vessels),  entered  and  cleared  the  ports. 


Kamernn. 

The  Ramerttn  region,  with  a  coast  line  of  199  miles  on  the  Bight  of  Biafra, 
between  the  Campo  Kiver  and  the  Rio  del  Rey,  is  bounded  on  the  north-east 
by  a  treaty-line  running  north-east  to  about  80  miles  east  of  Yola  on  the 
Upper  Benue,  whence  a  further  line  of  demarcation  has  been  drawn  to  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Chad  (see  under  Niger  Territories,  p.  191).  On 
the  south  the  boundair  line  runs  inland  due  east  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ounpo  River  to  about  tne  meridian  of  long.  15"  E.,  which  may  be  regarded 
SIS  the  eastern  or  inland  limit  of  the  protectorate.  The  area  is  estimated  at 
191,180  square  miles;  the  population  at  3,500,000.  The  native  population 
consists  of  Bantu  n^^roes  near  the  coast,  and  Sudan  negroes  inland.  In  1897 
(J^e)  there  were  253  whites,  of  whom  181  German.  It  became  a  German 
protectorate  in  1884,  and  is  placed  under  an  imperial  governor,  assisted  by  a 
chancellor,  two  secretaries,  and  a  local  council  of  three  representative  mer- 
chants. The  military  force  consists  of  28  Germans  and  841  natives.  There 
are  two  Government  schools  with  150  pupils.  Four  missionary  societies  with 
schools  attended  by  about  5,000  pupils,  are  at  work  in  the  colony.  The  soil 
in  the  coast  region,  volcanic  in  its  nature,  ia  fertile,  and  numerous  valuable 
African  vegetable  productions  grow  in  profusion.  Plantations  of  cacao,  coffee, 
and  tobacco  have  been  formed  ;  in  1895  there  had  been  planted  864,820  cacao 
trees  and  81,596  coffee  bushes  ;  and  experiments  are  bemg  made  towards  the 
cultivation  of  cloves,  caoutchouc,  vanilla,  ginger,  pepper  ;  numerous  factories 
carry  on  an  active  trade  in  ivory  and  palm-ofl.  On  January  1,  1888,  an  im- 
port duty  was  imposed  on  European  goods,  and  from  this  the  revenue  is 
mainly  derived.  The  revenue  in  1895-96  amounted  to  1,166,560  marks  (in- 
clnding  imperial  grant  in  aid  of  620,000  marks)  ;^it||yEby^penditure  was 
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1,383,400  marks  ;  showing  a  deficit  of  212,840  marks.  Budget  for  1899,  revelitt6 
(including  Imperial  contribution  of  [1900]  983,400  marks)  and  expenditure, 
1,894,100  marks.  The  chief  town  is  Eamerun.  Buea,  Victoria,  Bibundi,  and 
Oamno  are  other  important  trading  stations,  and  Aqua-town  and  Bell-town 
are  the  princiml  native  settlements.  Gold  and  iron  nave  been  found  within 
the  territorv.  In  the  year  ended  July  1, 1896-97,  25  German  vessels  of  82,796 
tons,  39  British  vessels  of  47,147  tons,  and  1  French  of  1,205  tons  entered  the 
ports  of  Kamerun  ;  total  tonnage  entered,  81,148. 

In  the  year  1897,  the  imports  into  the  Kamerun  region  amounted  to 
5,340,000  marks  ;  and  exports  to  3,706,000  marks.  The  chief  exports  were : 
rubber,  1,060,000  marks  ;palm  oil,  980,000  marks  ;  palm  kernels,  1,820,000 
marks  ;  ivory,  370,000  marks  ;  cacao,  44,000  marks  ;  ebony,  111,000  marks. 
The  chief  imports  were  cottons,  spirits,  salt,  tobacco,  rice,  iron  wares,  wood 
and  powder,  and  colonial  produce.  Kamerun  is  connected  by  telegraph  cable 
with  Bonny  in  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate. 

Oerman  South-West  Africa. 

This  region  extends  along  the  coast  for  about  930  miles,  exclusive  of 
Walfisch    Bay,    which    is    British.     The    Orange  River    forms  the    south 
boundary  to  long.  20**  E.  ;  the  east  boundary  goes  north  along  the  20"  till 
it  meets  the  22nd  parallel  of  S.  lat.  ;  it  then  turns  east  till  it  meets  long.  21"" 
£.,  which  it  follows  north  to  the  18th  parallel ;  it  then  goes  east  to  the  Chobe 
River,  which  it  follows  to  the  Zambesi.     The  northern  boundary  is  formed  by 
the  Cunene  River  as  far  as  the  Humbe  cataracts  ;  then  east  to  the  Cubango 
and  the  Katima  rapids  of  the  Zambesi.     The  total  arfta  is  estimated  at  822,450 
square  miles  and  the  population  at  200,000,  belonging  to  the  Hottentot  and 
Bushman,  the  Bantu  and  the  Damara  races,  among  whom  there  are  two  evangeli- 
cal  missionary  societies  at  work.     The  white  population  is  2,628   (1897), 
1,221  males  being  Germans  and  299  males  British  and  Boers.     The  military 
force  consists  of  755  officers  and  men,  all  European,  but  natives  also  are  em- 
ployed.    The  whole  southern  part  and  much  of  the  east  is  barren  and  deseit. 
The  coast  lands  are  hold  by  the  *  Deutsche  Kolonial  Gesellschaft  fiir  Siidwest 
Africa,'  which   has   given  the  special  names  of  Deutsch-Namaland  to  the 
southern  part   of  its  territories,    and  Deutsch-Damaraland  to  the  northern. 
An  Anglo-German    company  has   obtained  from  the  German  Gk>Yemment 
(1892)  a  concession  of  the  northem  part  of  the  territory.     The  chief  stations 
are    Windhoek,    Gobabis,    Otjimbin^e,   Tsoakhaubmund,    Keetmanahoop, 
Gibeon.      The  two  chief   harbours  in  German  possession    are    Sandwich 
Harbour,   which  is  being    gradually  sanded  up,  and   Angra  Pequefta,   or 
Liideritz  Bay»      A   new   harbour    is    being    constructed  at   Swakopmund, 
whence  a  railway  to  Windhoek  is  under  consideration.     The  seat  of  adminis- 
tration is  at  Great  Windhoek,  about  180  miles  inland  from  Walfisch  Bay. 
There  are  also  Government  stations  at  the  chief  centres  of  population.     There 
is  little  agriculture.      The  chief  industry  is  pastoral ;  in  Damanland  Uie 
natives  possess  vast  herds  of  cattle,  while  sheep,  introduced  from  Cape  Colony, 
and  goats  of  native  breed  are  also  reared.      Copper  has  been  found,  uiongh  tne 
expense  of  working  it  has  hitherto  rendered  the  discovery  almost  useless.    Gold 
has  been  found,  but  not  in  sufficient  quanti^  for  working,  and  traces  of  other 
minerals  have  been  observed.      Revenue  u)r  1895-96  (including  Imperial 
contribution  of  1,700,000  marks)  1,856,860  marks ;  expenditure,  1,991,480 
marks  ;  deficit  134,620  marks.     Budget  for  1899,  revenue  (including  Imperial 
contiibution  of  6,970,000  marks)  and  expenditure,  5,001,000  marks.    Imports 
in  1897,  244,366/.;  exports,  62,337/.     The  chief  imports  are  provisions  and 
textiles  ;  and  exports,  guano  and  ostrich  feathers.  .    .  ,.  « ...^ 
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Oerman  East  Africa. 

The  German  sphere  of  influence  in  East  Africa,  with  a  coast  line  of  about 
620  miles,  and  an  estimated  area  of  884,000  square  miles,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  a  treaty  line,  defined  in  1886  and  1890,  running  n5rth-west 
from  the  Umbe  River,  by  the  north  of  Kilima-Njaro,  to  the  east  shore  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  and  to  the  W.  of  this  lake,  following  the  parallel  of  1*  S. 
lat.,  to  the  boundary  of  the  Congo  State,  making  a  loop,  however,  so  as  to 
pass  S.  of  Mount  Mfumbiro  On  the  West  it  is  bounded  by  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, and  on  the  S.  by  a  line  (defined  1890)  joining  the  S.  end  of  that 
lake  with  the  N.  end  of  Lake  Nyassa  and  running  to  the  N.  of  the 
Stevenson  Road,  and  by  the  Rovumft  River.  The  narrow  strip  of  territory 
on  the  coast  was  leasea  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  to  the  Germans  for  fifty 
years,  from  April  1888,  with  its  harbours  and  customs,  but  the  Sultan's  rights 
were  acquired  by  Germany  in  1890  for  a  payment  of  4,000,000  marks.  The 
German  Empire  is  represented  in  the  Protectorate  by  an  Imperial  governor. 
The  native  population  is  estimated  at  4,000,000,  consisting  mostly  of  tribes  of 
mixed  Bantu  race,  with  a  strong  Asiatic  element  near  the  coast.  The  Euro- 
pean population  in  1897  numbered  922  (678  German).  The  military  force 
consists  of  172  Germans  and  1,672  coloured  men,  while  the  police  numbers 
15  Germans  and  482  coloured  men  (Askaris).  There  are  seven  Protestant  and 
three  Catholic  missionary  societies  at  work.  The  country  near  the  coast  con- 
tains forests  of  mangrove,  coco-palm,  baobab,  tamarind,  &c.,  while  in  the 
higher  regions  the  acacia,  cotton-ti-ee,  sycamore,  banian,  and  other  trees 
abound.  In  the  more  settled  regions  agriculture  is  pursued  ;  there  are  large 
banana  plantations  belonging  to  the  natives  who  suso  cultivate  pulse  and 
maize.  Near  the  coast  there  are  German  plantations  of  coco-palms,  cofl^e  (on 
the  higher  lands),  vanilla,  tobacco,  caoutchouc,  cacao.  Belonging  to  the 
Government  are  several  experimental  stations  for  tropical  culture  and  cattle- 
rearing.  The  most  common  domestic  animal  among  the  natives  is  the  goat, 
but  sheep  and  cattle  are  also  reared.  Minerals  known  to  exist  within  the 
Protectorate  are  coal,  iron,  malachite,  salt ;  gold  has  also  been  observed.  The 
resources  of  the  region  are  still  undeveloped,  but  commercial  enterprise  is 
being  encouraged  by  the  Government  which  grants  subsidies  for  railways  and 
steamers.  The  chief  seaports  are  Dar-es-Salaam  (population  13,000),  Bagamoyo 
(13,000),  Saadani,  Pangani,  Kilwa  (10,000),  Liudi,  Mikindani,  and  Tanga 
(5,000),  but  few  of  these  arc  accessible  to  ocean-going  vessels.  A  railway 
ftom  Tan^  is  open  for  tiuffic  as  far  as  Pongwe,  nearly  10  miles,  and  is  being 
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Kiau-Chau. 

Kiau-Chau,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Chinese  provinoe  of  Shau-tung,  was 
seized  by  Germany  in  November,  1897  ;  the  town,  harbour,  and  district  were 
by  ti-eaty  transferred  to  Germany  on  a  99  years'  lease,  March  6,  1898  ;  and 
the  district  was  declared  a  Protectorate  of  the  Grerman  Empire,  April  27, 1898. 
The  administration  is  entrusted  to  the  navy  department,  and  a  naval  officer 
has  been  placed  at  its  head,  with  the  title  of  governor. 

The  area  of  the  Protectorate  is  about  120  square  miles,  exclusive  of  the 
bay  (about  200  square  miles).  There  are  in  the  district  38  townships, 
and  a  population  of  about  60,000.  Surrounding  the  district  and  bay  is  a 
neutral  zone,  whose  outer  limit  is  30  miles  from  highwater  mark  on  the  coast, 
its  area  being  about  2,500  square  miles,  and  population  about  1,200,000. 
For  the  year  1899-1900  the  sum  required  for  administration  expenses  is 
8,500,000  marks.  The  garrison  consists  of  marines  and  marine  artillery, 
about  1,500  in  all.  There  are  judicial  officers  for  European  residents,  with  an 
appeal  to  the  German  consular  court  at  Shanghai ;  Chinese  residents  aie 
subject  to  this  jurisdiction  only  in  specified  oases. 

At  present,  Chinese  owners  are  forbidden  to  sell  land  to  any  but  the 
Government,  whose  purpose  is  stated  to  be  to  resell  to  European  settlers,  with 
a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  European  commercial,  self-governing  munici- 
pality, with  an  Improved  harbour  and  other  facilities  for  shipping.  The  ex- 
tensive coal-fields  of  Wiehsien  and  Pashan  ai^o  less  than  100  miles  distant ; 
these,  by  agreement,  are  to  be  worked  with  German  capital ;  and  conoeasioDS 
have  by  the  treaty  been  granted  for  the  construction  of  railways,  one  of 
which  will  pass  through  the  coal-fields  to  the  boundary  of  the  province,  and 
the  other  to  Chin-chao,  with  a  branch  to  Tsinan. 

The  Grerman  Grovemment,  while  reserving  its  liberty  of  action,  has  ex- 
pressed its  intention  of  making  Kiau-Chau  a  free  port 

In  the    Western   Pacific. 

1.  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land. — Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land,  the  northern  section 
of  south-east  New  Guinea,  was  declared  a  German  protectorate  in  1884.  In- 
cluding Long  Island,  Dampicr  Island,  an4  some  other  small  islands,  it  has  an 
estimated  area  of  70,000  square  miks,  and  a  population  of  about  110,000.  In 
1 896  ( April)  the  European  population  of  the  Protectorate,  including  the  Bismarck 
Archipelago,  numbered  164  (97  German) ;  1897  (March)  in  the  Bismarck 
Archipelago  and  Solomon  Islands  198  (71  German).  Three  Protestant  and 
two  Catholic  missionaiy  societies  are  at  work.  The  development  of  the 
Protectorate  has  been  entrusted  to  the  German  New  Guinea  Company,  whiqh 
has  extended  its  operations  also  to  other  German  possessions  in  tibis  ocean. 
Negotiations  are  in  progress  for  the  transfer  of  the  administration  to  the 
Imperial  Government.  Areca  and  sago  palms,  bamboos,  ebony,  and  other 
woods  are  among  the  natural  riches  of  the  protectorate.  There  are  plantations 
of  cotton  (590  acres)  and  tobacco  (yield  in  1897,  79,000  lbs.),  and  care  is 
bestowed  on  the  maintenance  of  the  coco-palms  (over  36,000  ti-ees) ;  coffee 
is  also  cultivated  (33,400  trees  in  1897).  The  natives  barter  copra,  mother- 
of-pearl,  and  tre^ng.  Horses,  cattle,  and  goats  flourish  on  the  island,  whidi 
seems  l6ss  adapted  for  sheep.  Gold  has  recently  been  found  in  the  Bismarck 
Mountains.  Three  steamers  and  several  sailing  ships  are  engaged  in  the 
trade  of  the  New  Guinea  Company.  The  chief  harbours  are  Friedrich- 
Wilhelmshafen,  Berlinhafen,  Konstantinhafen,  Finschhafen,  and  Stephansort 
(the  seat  of  Government).  Estimated  revenue  for  1896-97,  93,000  marks  ; 
expenditure,  273,000  marks  ;  subvention  for  1899,  657,000  marl^k 
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2.  Bismarck  Archipelago, — In  Noyember  1884  a  German  Protectorate  was     >^ 
declared  over  the  New  Britain  Archipelago  and  several  adjacent  groups  of     ,  % 
islands,  which  were  then  renamed  together  the  Bismarck  Archipelago.    The     '^^ 
chief  islands  of  this  archipelago  are  Neu  Pommem  (formerly  ifew  Britain),     \^ 
Ken  Mecklenburg  (New  Ireland),  Neu  Lauenburg  (Duke  of  York  Islands), 
and  New  Hannover,  Admiralty,  Anchorite,  Commerson,  Hermit,  and  other  ,   '^ 
islands.      Cotton  is  cultivated  (yield  in  1897,  77,860  lbs.),  and  cocoruut  '    ^ 
palms  (46,200  trees  in  1897).     The  New  Guinea  Company  has  a  trading  ^   ^ 
station  at  Matupi.     The  chief  exports  are  copra  and  cocoa-nut  fibre.     In  ^  -   > 
1896-97  (year  ending  March  81),  the  imports  to  the  Bismarck  Archipelago    ^ 
amounted  to  700,000  marks.      The  Bismarck  Archipelago   and  Solomon    ^^ 
islands  in  1896-97  were  visited  by  47  steamers  and  113  sfuling  vessels,  the     '%. 
total  tonnage  being  52,679  tons.  \ 

3.  Solomon  Islands,-- QenDAny  owns    the   more   northerly  part  of  this  *  n| 
group,  including  the  islands  of  Bouffainville,/Choiseul,   Isabel  or  Maha^a,  )  ^ 
and  various  smaller  islands.     Sandal  wood  and  tortoisesheU  are  the  chief 
commercial  products.    The  islands  are  placed  under  the  officials  of  Kaiser 
Wilhelm's  Land. 

4.  Marshall  Islands. — The  Marshall  Islands,  consisting  of  two  chains  or 
rows  of  lafoon  islands,  known  respectively  as  Ratack  (with  thirteen  islands) 
and  Balick  (with  eleven  islands),  have  belonged  to  Germany  since  1885. 
European  population  in  1898  (January),  74  (48  German).  The  chief  island 
and  seat  of  the  German  Imperial  Commissioner  is  Jaluit.  There  are  planta- 
tions of  coco-palm.  Copra  is  the  chief  article  of  trade.  The  total  proauction 
in  the  year  1896-97  was  2,866  tons.  In  1896-97,  84  vessels  of  12,333  tons 
entered  the  port  of  Jaluit. 
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STATES  OF    GEBMAIfY. 


ALSACE-LOBBAIITE. 

(Beichsland  Elsass-Lotheingbn.) 
CoBstitntion. 

The  fuudamental  laws  under  which  the  Reichsland,  or  Imperial  Land, 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  governed  were  voted  by  the  German  Reichstag  June  9, 
1871,  June  20.  1872,  June  25,  1873,  May  2,  1877,  July  4,  1879,  September  28, 
1885,  and  December  11,  1889.  By  the  law  of  June  9, 1871,  it  is  enacted,  *  The 
provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  ceded  by  France  in  the  peace  preliminaries 
of  February  26,  1871,  under  limits  definitely  fixed  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
of  May  10,  1871,  shall  be  for  ever  united  with  the  Oennan  Empire.'  The 
Constitution  of  the  German  Empire  was  introduced  in  Alsace-Lorraine  on 
January  1,  1874. 

The  administration  of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  under  a  Governor-General, 
bearing  the  title  of  *  Statthalter. ' 

SUUthalUr  of  AUace-Lorraim, — Prince  ffohinlohe-Langenburg,  appointed 
October  80,  1894. 

According  to  the  constitutional  law  of  July  4,  1879,  the  Emperor  appoints 
the  Statthalter,  who  exercises  power  as  the  representative  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  having  his  residence  at  Strassburg.  A  Ministry  oompoeed 
of  four  departments,  with  a  responsible  Secretary  of  State  at  its  head,  acts 
under  the  Statthalter,  who  also  is  assisted  by  a  Council  of  State,  comprising 
the  Statthalter  as  President,  the  Secretary  of  State  at  the  head  of  the 
Ministry,  the  chief  provincial  officials,  and  eight  to  twelve  other  members 
appointed  by  the  Emperor,  of  whom  three  are  presented  by  the  Landesausachuss, 
or  Provincial  Committee.  This  Committee,  which  attends  to  local  legislation, 
consists  of  58  members. 
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Area  and  Population. 

The  Reichsland  has  an  area  of  14,507  square  kilometers  or  5,601  English 
square  miles.  It  is  administratively  divided  into  three  Bezirke,  or  districts, 
called  Ober-Elsass,  Unter-Elsass,  and  Lothringen,  the  ^rst  of  which  is  suh- 
divided  into  six,  and  the  other  two  each  into  eifht  Kreise,  or  circles.  The 
following  tahle  shows  the  area,  population,  and  the  inhabitants  per  square 
mile  of  each  of  the  districts  and  of  the  whole  : — 


Distrioto 

Area,  EngUsh 
square  miks 

Population 

Density  per 

sq.  mile 

1895 

1890 

1895 

Ober-Elsass 

Unter-Elsass 

Lothringen 

Total  . 

1,854 
1,846 
2,401 

471,609 
621,505 
510,392 

477,477 
638,624 
524,885 

852-6 
846  0 
218-6 

5,601 

1,608,506     1     1,640,986 

293  0 

The  annual  increase  of  population  from  1875  to  1880  amounted  to  0*45  per 
ceut.,  while  from  1880  to  1885  there  was  a  yearly  decrease  of  0*08  per  cent.,  and 
from  1885  to  1890  as  well  as  from  1890  to  1895an  annual  increase  of  0'5  per 
cent.  Of  the  population  in  1895,  838,178  were  males  and  807,813  (or  97*0 
per  100  males)  were  females.  According  to  an  official  estimate  (1890), 
210,000  are  of  French  origin  (Sprachstamme),  and  1,481,000  of  German 
ori^^.  Foreigners  numbered  48,507  in  1895,  a  larger  number  in  proportion 
to  population  than  any  of  the  other  States  of  the  Empire.  The  garrison 
consisted  of  79,405  men.  In  1895,  45*2  per  cent,  of  the  population  resided 
in  towns  of  2,000  inhabitants  and  upwards  ;  54*8  percent,  in  rural  com- 
munes. The  three  largest  towns  are  Strassburg  (135,608  inhabitants  in 
1895),  the  capital  of  Alsace-Lorraine ;  Miilhausen  (82,986  inhabitants),  in 
Ober-Elsass  ;  and  Metz  (59,794  inhabitants),  in  Lothringen.  Marriages,  1897, 
12,179  ;  births,  62,271 ;  deaths,  35,109  ;  surplus  of  births,  17,162.  Of  the 
births,  1,635  (3  13  per  cent.)  were  still-bom,  and  4,359  (8*34  per  cent.)  were 
illegitimate.  The  emigration  vi&  German  and  Dutch  ports  to  extra-European 
countries  was  as  follows  in  eight  years : — 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

923 

1,138 

922 

794 

245 

250 

268 

209 

Belig^on,  Instruction,  Justice  and  Crime. 

At  the    census  of  December  2,    1895,   there    were  in  the    Reichsland 
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Alsace-Lorraine  has  au  Oberlandesgericht  at  Colmar,  and  six  Laud- 
gerichte.  In  1896,  11,451  persons,  ie.  92*7  per  10,000  inhabitants  above 
the  age  of  12  years,  were  convicted  of  crime. 

Finance. 

The  budget  estimates  of  public  revenue  of  Alsace-Lorraine  in  the  yeir 
ending  March  31,  1899,  amounted  to  55,616,515  marks,  and  the  estimates  of 
expenditure  to  54,811,195  marks.  There  was  also  an  extraordinary  revenne 
of  4,149,269  marks,  and  an  expenditure  of  4,954,589  marks.  More  than  hslf 
of  the  total  revenue  is  derived  from  customs  and  indirect  taxes,  while  one  of 
the  largest  branches  of  expenditure  is  for  public  instruction. 

Alsace-Lorraine  has  a  debt  consisting  of  3  per  cent,  rentes  in  circolatiflu 
to  the  amount  of  715,284  marks,  equivalent,  if  capitalised,  to  a  debt  of 
24,115,000  marks. 

Production  and  Industry. 

On  June  14,  1895,  the  number  of  separate  farms  was  as  follows : — 


Under  1  Hectare 

MO  Hectjues 

10.100  HecUnw 

Above  100  Hectares 

Tbtal 

98,666 

119,955 

12,919 

407 

231,947      , 

Their  total  area  was  899,342  hectares. 

These  farms  supported  a  population  of  592,506,  of  whom  308,968  were 
actively  engaged  m  agriculture.  Alsace-Lorraine  yields  the  usual  cereals, 
and  it  is  also  a  great  wine-producing  country.  Of  the  1,700  communes, 
1,028  have  vineyards.  In  1896-97,  1,802  hectares  were  planted  with 
tobacco,  and  yielded  5,000  metric  tons  of  dried  tobacco. 

The  cotton  manufacture  in  Alsace-Lorraine  is  the  most  important  in 
Germany  ;  woollens  are  produced  on  a  smaller  scale.  In  1897  minerals  to  the 
value  of  22,957,715  marks  (provisional  figures)  were  raised  in  the  Reichaland. 

There  were  in  1897  1,078  miles  of  railway  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  of  which  998 
miles  belonged  to  the  State. 

Books  of  Beference. 

Beitrage  xai  Landes-  und  Volkeskonde  von  Elsass-LoUiringen.  By  various  writers.  In 
progress.    1.    Strasabnrg,  1887-1895. 

Handbuch  fUr  ElsasB-Lothringen.    Strassburg,  1808. 

Statistische  Mittheilangen  von  Elsass-LothriDgen,  Heft  I.— ZXVII.  StesBbnig, 
18T8.  Ac 
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Princess  Mary  of  Baden.  II.  Princess  Misabethy  bom  September  7,  1857  ; 
married,  April  17,  1877,  to  the  Hereditary  Grand-duke  of  Mecklenbnrg- 
Strelitz.  III.  Prince  Edward,  bom  April  18,  1861 ;  married,  Febroary  6, 
1895,  to  Princess  Louise  of  Saxe-Altenburg ;  offspring,  Prince  Leopold 
Priedrich,  bom  February  10,  1897 ;  Princess  ifary,  bom  June  10,  1898. 
IV.  Prince  Aribert,  bom  June  18,  1864  ;  married,  July  6,  1891,  to  Princess 
Louise  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  V.  Princess  Alexartdra,  bom  April  4,  1868, 
married,  Januanr  26,  1897,  to  the  Prince  Sizzo  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt. 
OrandehUd  of  uie  Duke  .—Princess  Antoinette,  bora  March  8,  1885,  danghter 
of  the  late  I^nce  Leopold,  the  Duke's  eldest  son,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse. 

The  Dukes  of  Anhalt  trace  their  origin  to  Bemhanl,  son  of  the  celebrated 
Albert  the  Bear,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  who  died  in  1211.  The  family, 
in  the  course  of  time,  split  into  numerous  branches,  now  reduced  to  the 
present  line.  At  the  establishment  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  in  1815, 
there  were  threrf  reigning  Dukes  of  Anhalt — namely,  of  Anhalt-Cothen, 
Anhalt-Bemburg,  ana  Anhalt-Dessau.  The  first  of  these  lines  became 
extinct  in  1847,  and  the  second  on  August  19,  1863,  leaving  the  former 
house  of  Anhalt-Dessau  the  sole  heir  of  the  family  territory.  In  1806  the 
Princes  of  Anhalt  took  the  title  of  Dukes,  on  joining  the  Confederation  of 
the  Bhine.  The  Duke  of  Anhalt  separated  his  property  from  that  of  the 
State  by  decree  of  June  28,  1869.  The  entailed  property  belonging  to  the 
ducal  family  is  the  sole  resource  of  the  Duke.  Part  of  it,  called  *  the  select 
entail,'  yielding  about  600,000  marks,  cannot  be  sold  by  the  Duke  without 
the  approbation  of  the  Diet.  To  the  entailed  property  belong  very  large  pri- 
vate estates  in  Prussia  and  Hungary,  embracing  an  area  of  280  square  miles. 

Constitution. 

The  Duchy  has  a  Constitution,  proclaimed  September  17,  1859,  and 
modified  by  decrees  of  September  17,  1868,  and  February  18,  1872,  which 
give  legislative  power  to  a  Diet  composed  of  86  members,  of  whom  two  are 
appointed  by  the  Duke,  eight  are  representatives  of  landowners  who  pay 
the  highest  taxes,  two  of  the  highest  taxed  inhabitants  belonging  to  the 
mercantile  and  industrial  classes,  fourteen  of  the  other  inhabitants  of 
towns,  and  ten  of  the  rural  districts.  The  executive  power  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Duke,  who  governs  through  a  Minister  of  State. 

Area  and  Fopnlation. 

The  Duchy  comprises  an  area  of  906  English  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  298,298  at  the  census  of  December  1895.  in  1880  the  population  was 
282,592,  and  in  1890  it  was  271,963.  From  1890  to  1895  the  increase 
was  at  the  rate  of  1*57  per  cent,  per  annum.  Of  the  population  in  1895, 
144,201  were  males,  and  149,097  (or  103-4  per  100  males)  were  females. 
Marriages  (1897)  2,585  ;  births,  10,785  ;  deaths,  5,947  ;  surplus  of  births, 
4,788.  Among  the  births  are  317  (2*95  per  cent.)  still-bom,  and  1,087 
(9*66  per  cent.)  illegitimate. 

The  following  arc  the  emigration  statistics  : — 


1       1800 

1801 

1802 
162 

1803 

1804 

1805 

82 

1806 

1807      1 

67 

96 

211 

106 

74 

49 

The  capital,  Dessau,  had  42,375  inhabitants  in  1895.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Reformed  Protestant  Church,  there  being  (1895) 
3,639  Catholics  and  1,611  Jews.  Digitized  by  vjuu^ic 
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In  1895  the  number  of  agricnltural  tenements,  each  cnltivtted  by  one 
household,  was  32,280  (22,192  under  1  hectare,  7,580  of  1-10  hectares,  2,398 
of  10-100  hectares,  and  165  over  100  hectares).  Their  total  area  was  204,443 
hectares. 

These  farms  supported  a  population  of  71,168,  of  whom  89,885  were 
actively  engaged  in  agriculture. 

There  are  200  miles  of  railway. 

Fmanoe. 

The  budget  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1898-99  stated  the  income  of 
the  State  at  14,025,000  marks,  of  which  7,818,173  marks  are  derived 
from  State  property,  and  the  rest  chiefly  from  indirect  taxes.  The  amount  of 
the  direct  taxes  is  about  1,008,000  marks.  The  expenditure  of  the  State  is 
14,025,000  marks.  The  income  for  the  German  Empire  is  11,001,550  marks, 
the  expenditure  the  same.  The  public  debt  amounted,  on  June  30,  1897,  to 
474,594  marks,  and  the  State  property  to  5,484,595  marks. 

BrUish  Minister  PlenipoUnliary, — Rt.  Hon.  Sir  F.  C.  Lascelles,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. 


BADEN. 

(Grosshebzoothum  Baden.) 
Eeigning  Orand-duke. 

Friedrioh  I.,  bom  September  9, 1826,  second  son  of  Grand-duke  Leopold  I. 
and  of  Grand-duchess  Sophie  Princess  of  Sweden.  Regent,  April  24,  1852  ; 
took  the  title  of  Grand-duke  September  5,  1856.  Married,  September  20, 
1856,  to  Grand-duchess  LuUe,  t)om  December  3,  1838,  the  daughter  of 
Wilhelm  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of  Prussia.  Offspring: — I. 
Friedrich^hom  Jmy  9,  1857  ;  married,  September  20, 1885,  to  Hilda,  daughter 
of  the  Grand-duke  of  Luxemburg,  Duke  of  Nassau.  II.  Victoria,  bom  August 
7,  1862  ;  married,  September  20,  1881,  to  Crown  Prince  Gustaf  of  Sweden. 

^Brother  and  Sisters  of  the  Orand-duke, 
I.  Princess  Alexandrine,  bom  December  6,  1820  ;  married.  May  3,  1842,  to 
the  late  Duke  Ernst  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  II.  Prince  Karl,  bom  March  9, 
1832  ;  married.  May  17,  1871,  to  Rosalie  von  Beust,  created  Countess  von 
Rhena,  bom  June  10,  1845.  Offspring :  Friedrich,  Count  of  Rhena,  bom 
Januaiy  29,  1877.  III.  Princess  Marie,  bom  Nov.  20,  1834  ;  married,  Sept. 
11,  1868,  to  Prince  Emst  of  Leiningen. 

The  Grand-dukes  of  Baden  are  descendants  of  the  Dukes  of  Zaehringen, 
who  flourished  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries.  Till  the  end  of  last  century, 
Baden  was  a  Maigraviate  divided  into  two  or  more  lines ;  since  then  it  has  been 
united,  and  in  the  changes  which  preceded  and  followed  the  dissolution  of  the 
former  German  Empire  its  territory  received  various  additions,  and  its  ruler 
took  the  title  of  Elector  in  1803,  and  of  Grand-duke  in  1806.  Baden  was  a 
member  of  the  Confederation  of  the,  Rhine,  and,  from  1815  to  1866,  of  the 
German  Confederation.  In  1866  Baden  sided  with  Austria,  but  soon  made 
peace  with  Prussia.  The  predecessors  of  the  present  Grand-duke  during  the 
fast  two  centuries  are  as  follows  : — 

Karl  Wilhelm     .  1709-1788  I   Kari    .  1811-1818  I  Leopold      .  1880-1862 
Karl  Friedrich    .  1738-1811   |   Lud wig  1818-1830  |  LudwigIL*   1852-1856 

I  Under  tbe  regency  of  his  brother,  the  reigning  Qrand-duke. 
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The  Grand-duke  ia  in  the  receipt  of  a  civil  list  of  1,888,413  marks,  which 
includes  the  allowances  made  to  the  princes  and  princesses. 

Constitution. 

The  Constitution  of  Baden  vests  the  executive  power  in  the  Grand- 
duke,  the  legislative  authority  is  shared  by  him  with  a  representative  assembly 
(Xjandtag),  composed  of  two  Chambers.     The  Upper  Chamber  comprises  the 

ftrinces  of  the  reigning  familv  who  are  of  age  ;  the  heads  of  the  mediatised 
amilies  ;    eight    members  elected  by    the   territorial  nobility  ;  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  ;  the  prelate  of  the  Protestant  Church  ;  two  deputies 
of  Universities  ;  and  eight  members  nominated  by  the  Grand-duke.     The 
Second    Chamber   is   composed   of  68   representatives   of    the    people,    20 
of  whom  are  elected  by  towns,  and  48  by  rural  districts.     Every  citizen  not 
convicted  of  crime,  nor  receiving  parish  relief,  has  a  vote  in  the  elections. 
The  elections  are  indirect :   the  citizens  nominating  the  Wahlmanner,   or 
deputy-electors,  and  the  latter  the  representatives.     The  members  of   the 
Second  Chamber  are  elected  for  four  years,  one-half  of  the  number  retiring  at 
the  end  of  every  two  years.     The  Cliambers  must  be  called  together  at  least 
once  every  two  years.   Members  of  both  Chambers  whose  seats  are  not  here- 
ditary, receive  an  allowance  of  12  marks  a  day  and  travelling  expenses. 

The  executive  is  composed  of  four  departments — the  Ministers  of  the 
Interior,  of  the  Grand-ducal  House  and  of  Foreign  Affairs,  of  Finance,  and 
of  Justice,  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  and  Instruction.  The  ministers  are  in- 
dividually and  collectively  responsible  for  their  actions. 

For  general  administrative    purposes    the     Grand-duchy    contains    5^ 
*  Amtsbezirke,'    superintended    by    four    general    commissioners     (Laudea- 
Kommissiire).    For  purposes  of  local  government  it  is  divided  into   1 1    cixclea 
(Kreise),  and  1,605  communes  (Gemeinden),  117  communal  cities,  an^   1,^B% 
parishes. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  the  whole, 
the  four  commissioners'  districts  : — 


OLX&<^ 


District 


Area: 
Square  miles 


Population  ^^t»- 
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The  population  of  the  principal  towns  at  the  canaus  of  December  2,  189$, 
was:— 


'^  Mannheim 
^  Karlsruhe 
^Freiburg 


97,780 
84,030 
63,118 


v^T 


>Wen     .    14,862 

v/^Eastatt  .    13,268 

Bruchsal     12,614 


'Heidelberg  .     35,190 
n/ Pforzheim    .     83,345 
<  Konstanz     .     18,671 
Lahr  .  11,079 

The  number  of  marriaffes  in  Baden  in  1897  was  14,245,  biiths,  6d,d^2| 
deaths,  39,026,  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  21,496.  Included  in  the  births 
were  1,604,  or 2*65  percent.,  still-born,  and  4,916,  or  8*12 per  cent.,  illegiti- 
mate children. 

Emigration  from  Baden  to  extra-European  countries  is  estimated  as 
follows  : — 


1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1890 

1897 

6,000 

6,600 

4,000 

2,000 

3,500 

1,700 

816 

Eeligion  and  Instruction. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  Catholic,  somewhat  more  than 
one-third  Protestant.  At  the  census  of  1895  there  were  1,057,417  Catholics, 
637,604  Protestants,  7,480  of  other  Christian  sects,  25,903  Jews,  and  160 
others. 

The  Grand-duke  is  Protestant,  and  head  of  the  Evangelical  or  Protestant 
Church,  which  is  governed  by  a  synod  (with  56  members),  and  whose  aflfairs 
are  administered  by  a  board  (Oberkirchenrath).  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  an  Archbishop  (at  Freibuig).  The  Protestant  Church  has  859  parishes,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  773  ;  the  former  are  divided  among  25  deaneries,  the 
latter  among  85.  The  contributions  of  the  State  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  iimounted,  in  1898,  to  292,885  marks  (besides  86,919  marks  dota- 
tion of  the  archbishopric) ;  to  the  Protestant  Church,  333,867  marks  ;  given 
in  both  cases,  mainly  in  support  of  the  poorer  clergy.  There  are  a  certain 
number  of  *  Old  Catholic '  parishes,  to  which  the  State  contributes  yearly 
24,000  marks.  The  Jews  have  15  rabbinates,  and  receive  (1898)  16,200 
marks  towards  the  support  of  the  poorer  clergy. 

Instruction  is  general  and  compulsory.  The  elementary  schools  are 
maintained  by  the  communes  (expenditure  on  material)  and  by  the  State 
(personal  expenditure),  and  administered  by  local  authorities  under  the 
inspection  of  Government.  The  following  table  shows  the  public  schools  in 
Baden  for  1895-96  :— 


- 

1 
Number     " 

Teachers 

Stodentx  & 
Pupils 

Universities 

2 

221 

2,802 

Gymnasia  and  Progymnasia 
Realgymnasia,  Realprogymnasia,  Ober- 
realschulen,  and  Realschulen    . 

16 

354 

4,523 

23 

397 

6,249 

Other  middle  schools .... 

22 

282 

3,815 

Elementary  schools     .... 

1,612 

5,638 

814,661 

Technical  academy      .... 

1 

90 

917 

Technical,     agricultural,     and     other 

special  schools          .... 
Total 

207 

ro9 

14,870    j 

1,883 

7,691 

347.827 
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Besides  33  private  middle  schools,  with  356  teachers  and  2,671  pupils,  and 
13  private  elementary  schools,  with  69  teachers  and  1,981  pupils. 


Finance. 

The  Bndset  is  voted  for  a  period  of  two  years.  The  sources  of  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  revenue  ana  branches  of  expenditure  were  estimated  for 
1898  as  follows:— 


Reventie 

Marks 

Exi>endltnre 

Marks 

Direct  taxes   . 

14,100,039 

rinterest 

Indirect  taxes 

12,867,490 

General   debt!     and 

— 

Domains    (Crown   land) 

Railway  debtlamorti- 

18,438,003 

and  saltworks 

10,219,116 

l^  sation 

Justice  and  Police  . 

4,702,614 

Civil  list  and  appanages 

1,833,413 

Railways  (net) 

14,849,710 

Ministry  of  State     . 

170,164 

Ministry  of  Justice. 

5,080,869 

„        „  Foreign    Af- 

„        „  Interior 

4,149,630 

fairs  .       . 

234,572 

„  Finance 

3,841,126 

„        „  Justice,  Wor- 

Chamber of  Accounts 

402 

ship,  and  Education    . 

17,940,239 

Share  in  Customs  of  the 

Ministry  of  Interior 

17,136,659 

14,531,036 

„       „  Finance 

2,049,676 

Chamber  of  Accounts     . 

105,056 

Charges  of  collection  of 

revenue 

12,761,976 

Pensions 

7,117,640 

Contribution  to  German 

Empire 
Total  expenditure    . 

15,980,178 

Total  revenue  . 

83,841,932 

90,767,566 

The  deficit  is  compensated  by  surplus  of  former  years  (Amortisation- Kasse). 

The  direct  taxes  are  a  land  tax,  house  tax,  trade  tax,  rent  tax,  and 
income  tax ;  the  indirect  taxes  are  chiefly  excise  on  wine,  beer,  and  meat, 
registry,  duties  on  succession. 

Baden  Jias  no  public  debt,  except  the  railway  debt,  amounting  at  the 
beginning  of  1898  to  329,029,252  marks. 

Production  and  Indnstry. 

Of  the  area  57 '2  per  cent,  is  under  cultivation,  37 '5  per  cent,  forests. 
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Their  total  area  was  1,011,755  hectares.  The  agriculture  supported  in 
1895  709,854  persons,  of  whom  364,237  were  actually  engaged  therein.  The 
chief  crops,  with  the  number  of  hectares  under  each,  in  1897,  were : — 


Crops 

Hectares 

Crops                         Hectares 

Wheat     . 

Spelt 

Rye         ... 

Barley     . 

88,280"     1 
58,880 
45,240 
60,620 

Oats        .        .        .  1      67,670 
Beetroot  and  turnips  1      79,520 
Potatoes  .        .        .  !      87,670 

1 

In  the  same  year  318,750  hectares  were  under  hay  crops,  and  9,030  hectares 
under  tobacco  ;  hemp,  hops,  and  chicory  are  also  grown.  The  mineral 
produce  consists  almost  solely  of  salt  and  building-stone. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  silk  ribbons,  ^It  and  straw  hats,  brushes, 
leather,  paper  and  cardboard,  clocks,  musical  instruments,  machinery, 
chemicals,  and  cigars. 

Commimioations. 

Mannheim  is  situated  at  the  head  of  regular  navigation  on  the  Rhine,  and 
has  a  large  river  port ;  1897,  arrival  3,493,069  tons,  departure  709,191  tons. 
At  the  end  of  1896  the  total  length  of  railways  in  Baden  was  1,046  miles,  of 
which  871  miles  belonged  to  the  State  of  Baden,  besides  67  miles  of  railway 
on  neighbouring  territories.  The  State  operates  its  own  railways  and  the 
private  railways  situated  in  the  country.  The  whole  length  of  these  rail- 
ways is  963  miles,  which  had  (in  1896)  an  income  of  57,827,729  marks, 
and  an  expenditure  of  36,476,669  marks,  leaving  a  surplus  of  21,351,060 
marks.  The  net  revenue  of  the  railways  belonging  to  the  State  serves  espe- 
cially to  cover  the  interest  and  sinking  ftind  of  the  railway  debt  The 
capital  invested  by  the  State  in  railways  is  483  million  marks. 

British  Chargi  d' Affaires  at  Carlsruhe. — Q.  W.  Buchanan  (Darmstadt). 

Consul. — Ferdinand  Ladenbnrg  (Mannheim). 

Eeferences  oonoeming  Baden. 

Stafttsanzeiger.  Dcitraego  zur  Statistik  der  inneren  Vorwaltung.  Statistiscbe  Mitthei- 
luDgen.  Statistisches  Jahrbnch.  Hof-und  Staatshandbncli.  LandwirthschaftUches 
Wochenblatt.    Jahresberichte  der  Handelskammem. 

Das  Orossberzogthum  Baden  in  geographischer,  Ac  Hinsloht  dargestellt.  2  pts.  8. 
Karlsmbe.    1885. 

BA7ABIA. 

(KONIOBBICH    BaTBBN.) 

Beigninff  King. 

otto  Wilhelm  Luitpold,  bom  April  27,  1848;  succeeded  his  brother, 
Ludwig  IL,  on  June  13,  1886. 

Begent. 

FTince  Luitpold.     (See  below.) 

Uncle  and  Cousins  of  the  King, 
Prince  Luitpold,  bom  March  12,  1821  ;  appointed  Regent  June  10,  1886  ; 
married,  April  15,  1844,  to  'Archduchess  Augusta  of  Austria,  Princess  of 
Tuscany,  who  died  April  26,  1864.     Offspring  of  the  union  are  four  chil- 
dren : — 

I.  Prince  Ludwig,  bojn  January  7,  1845  ;  married,  February  20,  1868,  to 
Archduchess  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria-Este,  of  the  branch  of  Modena, 
bom  July  2.   1849,  of  which  marriage  there  are   ten  children : — 1.  Prince 
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Rupprecht,  bom  May  18,  1869.  2.  Princeas  Adelgunda,  born  October  17, 
1870.  8.  Princess  Marie,  bom  July  6,  1872 ;  married  May  31,  1897,  to 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Boarbon.  4.  Prince  Karl,  bora  Apnl  1  1874.  5. 
Prince  Franz,  bom  October  10,  1875.  6.  Princess  Matilda,  bom  August 
17,  1877.  7.  Princess  Hildegard,  bom  March  5,  1881.  8.  Princess 
Wiltrad,  bom  November  10,  1884.  9.  Princess  Helmtmde,  bom  March  22, 
1886.     10.  Princess  Oondelinde,  bom  August  26,  1891. 

II.  Prince  Leopold^  bom  February  9,  1846  ;  married  April  20, 
1873,  to  Archduchess  Gisela  of  Austria-Hungary,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Emperor- King  Franz  Joseph  I.  Offspring  of  the  union  are  : — 1.  Princess 
Eliatbeth,  bom  January  8,  1874 ;  married  December  3,  1898,  to  Baron 
Seefried.  2.  Princess  Augusta,  bom  April  28,  1875  ;  married  November  15, 
1893,  to  Archduke  Joseph  Augustas  of  Austria.  3.  Prince  George,  bom 
April  2,  1880.    4.  Prince  Konraid,  bom  November  22.  1883. 

III.  Theresa,  bom  November  12,  1850  ;  abbess  of  the  chapter  royal  of  St. 
Anne  at  Munich. 

IV.  Amulph,  bom  July  6,  1852 ;  married  April  12,  1882,  to  Princess 
Theresa  of  Liechtenstein.     Offspring,  Prince  Heinnch,  bom  June  24,  1884. 

The  late  Prince  Adalbert,  brother  of  Prince  Luitpold,  married  to  Princess 
Amelia,  Infanta  of  Spain,  left  the  following  issue : — 1.  Prince  Ludwig  Ferdi- 
nand, bom  October  22,  1859 ;  married  April  2,  1883,  to  Maria  della  Paz, 
Inlanta  of  Spain ;  offspring,  IMnce  Ferdinand,  bora  May  10,  1884 ;  Prince 
Adalbert,  bom  June  3,  1886  ;  Princess  Maria  del  Pilar,  bora  March  13,  1891. 
2.  Prince  Alphons,  bora  January  24,  1862  ;  married  April  15,  1891,  to  Princess 
Louise  of  OrWns,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Alen9on  3.  Princess  Isabella, 
bom  August  31,  1863  ;  married  April  14,  1883,  to  Prince  Tommaso  of  Savoy, 
Duke  of  Genoa.  4.  Princess  Elvira,  bora  November  22,  1868  ;  married  De- 
cember 28,  1891,  to  Count  Rodolph  of  Wrbna  and  Freudenthal.  5.  Princess 
Clara,  bora  October  11,  1874 ;  abbess  of  the  chapter  royal  of  St.  Anne  at 
Wurzburg. 

United  with  the  royal  family  of  Bavaria  is  the  branch  line  of  the  Dukes 
in  Bavaria,  formerly  Pdatine  princes  of  Zweibriicken-Birkenfeld.  The  head 
of  this  bouse  is  Prince  Karl  Tkeodory  bora  August  9,  1839,  son  of  the  late 
Maximilian,  Duke  in  Bavaria,  and  married  (1)  February  11,  1865,  to  Sophia, 
Princess  of  Saxony ;  (2)  April  29,  1874,  to  Maria  Josepha,  Princess  of 
Bragftnza. 

The  members  of  the  royal  house  of  Bavaria  are  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Counts  of  Wittelsbach,  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  centurv.  Duke  Maxi- 
milian I.  of  Bavaria  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Elector  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Emnire  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  ;  and  Elector  Maximilian  Joseph  was  raised 
to  tne  rank  of  king  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1805. 

The  civil  list  of  the  King,  and  allowances  to  other  members  of  the  royal 
family,  are  fixed  at  present  at  5,403,160  marks. 

Conttitntion  and  Ooyernment. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Bavaria  dates  from  May  26,  1818  ;  but  since 
that  time  various  modifications  have  been  introduced.  The  Crown  is  here- 
ditary in  the  male  line.  To  the  king  belongs  the  sole  executive  power  ;  but 
his  mintsters  are  responsible  for  all  his  acts.  The  legislative  functions  are 
exercised  jointiy  by  tne  king  and  Parliament,  the  latter  consisting  of  an  Uppei 
and  a  Lower  House.  The  Upper  House— Chamber  of  *  Reicnsrathe,  or 
councillors  of  the  realm — formed  in  1898  of  13  princes  of  the  royal  family,  3 
crown  dignitaries,  the  2  archbishops,  the  heads  of  1 9  old  noble  families,  and 
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25  other  hereditary  *  Reichsrathe ' ;  to  which  are  added  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  and  the  president  of  the  Protestant  Oberoonsistorialrath,  and  17  life- 
members  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  number  of  life-members  so  appointed 
must  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  hereditary  oounciUors.  The  Lower  House, 
or  Chamber  of  Representatives,  consists  of  deputies,  chosen  indirectly,  the 
people  retumine  *  Wahlmanner,'  or  electors,  1  for  eveiy  500  of  the  population, 
who  nominate  Sie  deputies.  To  be  a  deputy,  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  Bavarian 
citizen  and  to  pay  direct  State  taxes  and  to  be  past  thirty  ;  to  be  on  the  electoral 
lists,  it  is  required  to  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  to  have  paid  for  six 
months  previously  direct  taxation.  The  representation  of  the  country  is 
calculated  at  the  rate  of  one  deputy  to  81,500  souls  of  the  whole  population. 
The  Lower  House  is  composed  of  159  representatives,  who,  with  the  exception 
of  those  resident  in  Munich,  receive  10  marks  a  day  during  the  session,  and 
travel  free  over  the  railways. 

The  executive  is  carried  on,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  by  a  'Staatsrath,'  or 
Council  of  State,  consisting  of  six  members,  besides  the  Ministers  and  one 
prince  of  the  blood-royal ;  and  by  the  Ministir  of  State,  divided  into  six 
aepartments,  namely,  of  the  Royal  House  and  of  Foreign  Affairs,  of  Justice, 
of  the  Interior,  of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  of  Finance,  and  of 
War. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  kingdom  has  an  area  of  75,870  Muare  kilometres,  or  29,286  English 
sauare  miles.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  area  and  population  of  the 
whole,  and  of  each  of  the  eight  BegieruTigsbezirke  or  government  districts, 
into  which  it  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes : — 


RegieningBbezirke 

Area,Bng. 
sq.  miles 

Popnlatioii 

F0p.p«r 

■q.  naiue,  < 

1895 

1890       {        1805 

Upper  Bavaria  (Oberbayem) 

6,456    1,103,160  1,186,960 

183-9 

Lower  Bavaria  (Niederbayem) 

4,152 

664,798 

678,528 

162-2 

Palatinate  (Rheinpfalz) 

2,288 

728,389 

765,991 

334-8 

Upper  Palatinate  (Oberpfalz) 
Upper  Franconia  (Oberfranken)  . 
Middle  Franconia  (Mittelfranken) 

3,728 

587,954 

546,884 

146-7 

2,702 

573,320 

586,061 

216-9 

2,925 

700,606 

787,181 

262-0 

Lower  Franconia  (Unterfranken) . 

3,243 

618,489 

632,588       1951 

Suabia  (Schwaben)      . 

Total  .... 

3,792 

668,816 

689,416 

181-9 

29,286    5,594,982 

5,818,644 

198-7 

To  this  area  has  to  be  added  257  square  miles  for  water. 
In  |866  Bavaria  was  compelled  to  cede  nearly  300  square  miles  to  Prussia. 
The  increase  of  the  population  since  1880  has  been  as  follows : — 


Tear 

PopaUtlon 

Density  per  aq.  mile    \       ^^^^^^T" 

1880 
1885 
1890 
1895 

5,284,778 
5,420,199 
5.594,982 
5,818,544 

180-4              1                1-04 
185-1              i               0-51 
191-0             1               0-63 
198-7                            0-78 
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The  urban  and  rural  population  was  thus  distributed  at  the  cenmises  of 
1890  and  1895:— 


Censns 

No.  of 
Towns 

No.  of 

Rural 

Ck>inmanes 

7,777 
7.774 

Towns.  Ac.  with  2.000 
inhabitants  and  over 

Communes,  ftc.  with  less 
than  2,000  inhabitants 

No. 

234 
251 

Population 

Per  cent. 
of  pop. 

No. 

7.787 
7,768 

Population 

Percent, 
of  pop. 

1890 
1895 

244 
245 

1,842,719 
2,068,026 

82-9 
35-5 

3,762,263 
8,750,618 

671 
64-5 

In  1895  the  urban  population  was  thus  distributed  :- 

- 

- 

No. 

Population  1895 

- 

No.      Population  1895 

laiTste  towns' . 
Mediiun  „     . 

2 

14 

569,698 
520,505 

i  Small  towns  . 
Country  „     . 

41           887,127 
188     1      408,608 

1  Bee  p.  536  for  oflBcial  signification  of  these  terms. 

In  1895  the  population  included  2,846,687  males  and  2,971,857  females  ; 
i.e.,  104*4  females  per  100  males.  With  respect  to  conjugal  condition,  the 
following  was  the  distribution  in  1895  : — 


Males 

Females 

Total 

Unmarried 

Married .... 

Widowed 

Divorced  and  separated  . 

1,790,085 

954,945 

100,172 

1,585 

1.779,606 

952,411 

237,266 

2,574 

3,569,641 

1,907,856 

337,488 

4,109 

The  division  of  the  population  according  to  occupation  is  shown  in  the 
table  on  p.  534.  In  1895  the  number  of  foreigners  in  Bavaria  (exclusive  of 
other  Germans)  was  80,899. 

There  is  a  large  emigration  from  Bavaria.  The  emigration  vi&  German 
ports  and  Antwerp  was  as  follows  in  the  undemoted  years  : — 


1890       I       1891 


1892 


1893 


1895 


1890 


^1 
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The  following  table  shows  the  aunual  movement  of  the  population  in  five 
years: — 


Tear 

Marriages 

Total 
Births 

StiUbom       lUegltiiiiate     Total  Deatlis 

Snrplns  of 
mrthM 

1893 
1  1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

41,605 
42,628 
48,273 
45,258 
46,481 

216,610 
213,026 
215,763 
222,583 
222,991 

6,601 
6,631 
6,908 
6,881 
6,784 

80,581 
30,617 
29,790 
31,754 
81,082 

162,051 
152,949 
152,721 
142.939 
151,409 

54,559 
60,077 
68,042 
79,594 
71,582 

Eeligion. 

Rather  more  than  seyen-tenths  of  the  population  of  Bavaria  are  Roman 
Catholics.  At  the  census  of  December  1S90  there  were  8,959,077  Roman 
Catholics,  1,571,688  Protestants,  and  58,885  Jews. 

The  religious  division  of  the  population  in  each  of  the  eight  provinces  of 
the  kingdom  was  as  follows  on  December  2,  1895  : — 


ProTinces 

Roman 
Catholics 

Protestants 

Jews 

Upper  Bavaria      .                 .  |  1,102,894 

74,499 

7,411 

Lower  Bavaria 

667,683 

5,450 

240 

Palatinate  (Rheinpfalz) 

;      833,260 

418,015 

10,428 

Upper  Palatinate  . 

1      499.990 

45,183 

1,486 

Upper  Franconia  . 
Middle  Franconia . 

247,483 

884,817 

3,516 

171,482 

551,284 

12,291 

Lower  Franconia   . 

504,020 

113,894 

14,157 

Suabia  . 

586,461 

97,041 

4,226 

Total       . 

4,112,628 

1,640,133 

58,750 

Besides  the  above  there  are  included  in  other  Christian  sects  2,955  Old 
Catholics,  3,249  Mennonites,  2,215  Reformed,  83  Anglican,  804  Greek 
Catholics,  40  Irvingites,  98  Anabaptists,  851  Methodists,  1,169  Free 
Christians,  and  408  without  declaration. 

As  regards  ecclesiastical  administration,  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  2 
Roman  Catholic  archbishoprics,  those  of  Munich  and  Bambeig  ;  6  bishoprics  ; 
212  deaneries  ;  and  2,927  parishes.  The  Protestant  Church  is  under  a  General 
Consistory  —  *  Ober-Consistorium '  —  and  three  provincial  consistories,  80 
deaneries,  and  1,083  parishes.  Among  the  Roman  Catholics  there  is  one 
clei^^yman  to  464  souls ;  among  the  Protestants,  one  to  1,013.  Of  the  three 
universities  of  the  kingdom,  two,  at  Munich  and  Wiirzburg,  are  Roman 
Catholic,  and  one,  at  Erlangen,  Protestant 

Instruction. 

(For  Uniyerdties,  see  under  Germany.)  Elementary  schools — 'Volks- 
schulen ' — exist  in  all  parishes,  and  school  attendance  is  compulsory  for  all 
children  from  six  till  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  1896  there  were  5,189  Catholic 
schools,  1,919  Protestant,  144  mixed,  and  89  Jewish.  In  1896  there  were 
455  agricultural  schools,  with  8,127  pupils,  besides  12  winter  schools,  with 
510  pupils. 

Justice,  Grime,  and  Pauperism. 

Bavaria  is  the  only  German  State  which  has  established  an  Obersteg  Land- 
qericJU,  or  ajipeal-court  intervening  hetMreefl  ^e  OberlandeaKerichte  &\^|  ^^ 
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Reichsgericht.  This  court,  which  has  its  seat  at  Munich,  has  a  bench  of  18 
jud^.  Subject  to  its  jurisdiction  are  5  Oberlandesgerichte  and  28  Land- 
genchte. 

In  1896  the  number  of  poor  receiving  relief  was  189,297,  the  sum  ex- 
pended on  them  being  8,208,666  marks.  Of  the  tota]  number  110,982  wore 
X>ermanent  paupers. 

Finanoe. 

The  Bavarian  budget  is  voted  for  a  period  of  two  years.  The  estimates  for 
each  of  the  years  1896  and  1897  provided  for  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
845,356,505  marks.  The  sources  of  revenue  and  branches  of  expenditure 
"were  estimated  as  follows  for  each  of  the  financial  years  1898  and  1899  ac- 
cording to  the  finance  bill : — 


Soarces  of  Revenue 

Marks 

Branches  of  Expenditure 

Marks 

Direct  taxes    . 

Fines,  &c. 

Indirect  taxes . 

State  railways,  post,  "^ 
telegraphs,  mmes,  V 
&c.         .        .        J 

State  domains . 

Various  . 

Balance  fromformer  \ 
financial  period  .    / 

Total  gross  revenue 

3"2,100.000 
28,508,200 
86,699,530 

184,421,804 

38,806,871 
1,616,090 

15,600 

Public  debt    . 
Civil  list  and  appanages . 
Council  of  State     . 
Diet       .... 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Afiairs 

„           Justice . 

„            Interior 

,,            Finance 

„            Worship  and 
Education . 
Pensions  and  allowances . 
Contribution  to  Imperial  1 
expenditure         .        }' 
Administration 
Various  expenses    . 

47,845,410 

5,403,160 

15,720 

498,235 

655,270 

16,819,929 

24,402,877 

5,005,435 

27,782,974 
16,008,592 

56,587,900 

170,100,271 
1,097,822 

872,167,595 

1        Total  expenditure 

872,167,595 

1 

The  direct  taxes  are  a  trade-tax,  house-tax,  land-tax,  and  income-tax. 
The  debt  of  Bavaria  amounted  at  the  end  of  1897,  to  1,415,219,964 
marks.  Of  this  amount  1,069,394,800  marks  is  railway  debt  The  greater 
number  of  the  railways  in  Bavaria,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  1,068,863,209 
marks  (end  1892)  are  the  property  of  the  State.  For  five  or  six  years  the 
annual  receipts  from  the  railways  have  exceeded  the  charges  for  the  railway 
debt,  in  some  years  by  as  much  as  6,000,000  marks. 


Army. 
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The    contribution    of   Bavaria  to  the  Imperial  army  in  1897-98  was  as 
follows  in  officers  and  men  : — 


Officers 

Men 

Infiantry 

.     1,372 

41,651 

Jager      . 

36 

1,226 

Landwehr 

71 

699 

Cavalry 

261 

7,289 

Artillery 

396 

9,074 

Officers 

Men 

Pioneers . 

79 

2,069 

Train       . 

37 

1.180 

Special    . 

.       360 

169 

Total 


2,612 


68.107 


The  number  of  horses  was  10,206. 


Production  and  Industry. 

Of  the  total  area  of  Bavaria,  nearly  one-half  is  under  cultivation,  one- 
sixth  under  grass,  and  one-third  under  forests.  The  number  of  separate 
farms  in  1882  and  1896  was  as  follows  : — 


—           1  Under  IHoct 

1-10  Hect   j  10-100  Hect  WO  Hect  Aover 

Total 

1882 
1895 

174,066 
156,971 

874,907 
372,683 

131,964   1          594 
133,610             621 

681,521 
663,785 

In  1895  their  total  area  was  6,945,786  hectares. 

These  farms  supported  in  1895  a  population  of  2,585,858,  of  whom 
1)331,105  were  actuaUy  engaged  in  agricultiu«.  The  areas  (in  hectares)  under 
the  chief  crops,  and  the  yidd  per  hectare  in  metric  tons,  in  1897,  were  as 
follows : — 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 


Area,  in  hect. 


Yield 


318,038 
550,766 
857,694 


1-29 
1-20 
1*27 


Oats 

Potatoes 

Hay 


Area,  in  hect. 


Yield 


461,714 

822,019 

1,284,462 


1-85 
9*64 
5-34 


Vines  occupied  21,182  hectares  in  1897,  and  yielded  521,524  hectolitres 
of  wine  as  against  846,550  hectolitres  in  1890  ;  3,418  hectares  (1897)  were 
planted  with  tobacco,  yielding  6,592  metric  tons  of  dried  leaf. 

The  total  value  of  the  leading  mining  products  of  Bavaria  in  1896  was 
9,385,797  marks. 

The  brewing  af  hnAr  i.<i  a  hiorhlv  imTw^rfunf.  inHriMfrv  in   RftVArin    tmink   I3rr. 
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BKBMEN. 

(Frbib  Stadt  Bremen.) 
Gonstitation. 

The  State  and  Free  City  of  Bremen  fonn  a  republic,  governed,  under  a 
Constitution  proclaimed  March  5,  1849,  and  revised  February  21,  1854, 
Xovember  17,  1875,  December  1,  1878,  May  27,  1879,  and  January  1, 
1894,  by  a  Senate  of  sixteen  members,  chosen  for  life,  forming  the 
eiecutive,  and  the  *  Biirgerschaft '  (or  Convent  of  Burgeases)  of  150  mem- 
bers, invested  with  the  power  of  legislation.  The  Convent  is  elected  for 
six  years  by  the  votes  of  all  the  citizens,  divided  into  classes.  The 
citizens  who  have  studied  at  a  university  return  14  members ;  the  merchants 
42  members;  the  mechanics  and  manidacturers  22  members,  and  the  other 
tax-paying  inhabitants  of  the  Free  City  the  rest.  The  Convent  and  Senate 
elect  the  sixteen  members  of  tilie  Senate,  ten  of  whom  at  least  must  be  lawyers. 
Two  bui^masters,  the  first  elected  for  four  years,  and  the  second  for  the  same 

Seriod,  direct  the  affairs  of  the  Senate,  through  a  Ministry  divided  into  twelve 
epartments — ^namely.  Foreign  Affairs,  Church  and  Education,  Justice, 
Finance,  Police,  Medical  and  Sanitaiy  Administration,  Military  Affairs, 
Commerce  and  Shipping,  Ports  and  Baiiways,  Public  Works,  Industry,  and 
Poor  Laws.     All  the  ministers  are  senators. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  State  embraces  an  area  of  99  English  square  miles.  The  population 
in  1880  was  156,728  ;  on  December  1,  1890,  180,448  ;  on  December  2,  1895, 
196,404  ;  on  December  2,  1897,  202,465.  The  average  annual  rate  of  increase 
of  population  from  1855  to  1895  was  3*02  per  cent     Of  the  total  population 
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Finance. 

In  1897-98  the  revenue  was  20,582,538  marks,  and  expenditure  27,801,451 
marks.  Moi-e  than  one-third  of  the  revenue  is  raised  from  direct  taxes, 
one-half  of  which  is  income-tax.  The  chief  branch  of  expenditure  is  for 
interest  and  reduction  of  the  public  debt.  The  debt  amounted,  in  1898, 
to  141,984,533  marks.  The  whole  of  the  debt,  which  bears  interest  at  3^ 
and  4  J  per  cent. ,  was  incurred  for  constructing  railways,  harbours,  and  other 
public  works. 

Gommeroe  and  Shipping. 

Next  to  that  of  Hamburg,  the  port  of  Bremen  is  the  largest  for  the  inter- 
national trade  of  Germany.  -  About  65  per  cent  of  the  commerce  of  Bremen  is 
carried  on  under  the  German,  and  about  30  per  cent,  under  the  British  flag. 
The  aggregate  value  of  the  imports  in  1897  was  894,075,354  marks,  of  which 
45,603,962  marks  were  from  Great  Britain  ;  and  of  exports,  852,262,456  marks, 
of  which  34,177,522  marks  went  to  Great  Britain. 

For  shipping  entei*ed  and  cleared,  see  under  'German  Empire.*  The 
number  of  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  the  State  of  Bremen  on  December 
31,  1897,  was  473,  of  453,556  tons  net  register,  the  number  including  242 
steamers  of  an  aggregate  burthen  of  255,680  tons.  Bremen  has  several  im- 
portant shipping  companies,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  'North  German 
Lloyd'  with,  on  January  1,  1898,  43  Atlantic  steamers  of  243,620  register 
tons  and  222,700  horse-powor,  besides  river  steamers  and  other  craft,  bring- 
ing their  total  tonnage  up  to  272,266  tons;  the  'Hansa'  Company,  vrith 
35  steamers  and  other  craft  of  altogether  87,218  tons,  and  the  'Neptune* 
Company  with  37  steamers. 

British  Consul'OeTi&i'al. — William  Ward  (Hamburg). 

British  Vice-Conmls  at  Bremen,  Brake,  and  Bremerhaven. 

Eeferences. 

Bippm  (W.  von),  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Bremen.    8.    Bremen,  1891,  Ac. 

Dentsches  Handcls-Archiv  for  June,  1898.    Berlin. 

United  States  Consular  Reporta  for  February  1896.    Washington. 


BBUHSWICK. 

(Braunschweio.) 
Begent. 

Prince  Albrecht,  bom  May  8,  1837  ;  son  of  the  late  Prince  Albrecht  of 
Prussia,  brother  of  the  first  German  Emperor  Wilhelm  I.,  and  Marianne, 
daughter  of  the  late  William  I.,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Field-Marshal  in 
the  German  army.  Married,  April  19,  1873,  to  Princess  Jfario,  (died  October 
8,  1898),  daughter  of  Duke  Ernst  of  Saxe-Altenburg.  Unanimously  elected 
regent  of  the  Duchy  by  the  Diet,  October  21,  1885  ;  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  November  2,  1885.  The  children  of  the  regent  are :  1,  Prince 
FrUdrich  ffeinrich,  bom  July  15,  1874 ;  2,  Prince  Joadiim  AlbredU,  bora 
September  27,  1876  ;  3,  Prince  Friedrieh  Wilhelm,  bom  July  12,  1880. 

The  last  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  Wilhelm  I.,  bora  April  25,  1806,  the 
second  son  of  Duke  Friedrieh  Wilhelm  and  of  Princess  Marie  of  Baden ; 
ascended  the  throne  April  25,  1831,  and  died  October  18,  1884. 

The  heir  to  Brunswick  is  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  excluded  owinff  to  his 
refusal  to  cdve  up  claim  to  the  throne  of  Hanover.  The  Duke  of  Carabridtpe,  the 
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nearer  ag^uUe  heir,  ^is  not  accepted  owiug  to  his  refusal  to  give  up  his 
English  appointments  and  residence. 

The  dncal  house  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel,  extinct  on  the  death  of 
Wilhelm  L,  was  long  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation.  Its  ancestor,  Heniy  the  Lion,  possessed,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  united  duchies  of  Bayaria  and  Saxony,  with  other  territories  in 
the  North  of  Germany ;  but  having  refused  to  aid  the  Emperor  Friedrich 
Barbarossa  in  his  wars  with  the  Pope,  he  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  Diet,  deprived 
of  the  whole  of  his  territories  with  the  sole  exception  of  his  allodial  domains, 
the  principalities  of  Brunswick  and  LUneburg.  These  possessions  were,  on  the 
death  of  Ernest  the  Confessor,  divided  between  the  two  sons  of  the  latter,  who 
became  the  founders  of  the  lines  of  Bmnswick-Liineburg,  Elder  Line,  and 
Brunswick-Liinebuig,  Younger  Line,  the  former  of  which  was  represented  in  the 
ducal  house  of  Brunswick,  while  the  latter  is  merged  in  the  royal  family  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  Brunswick  regency  law  of  February  16,  1879,  enacts  that  in  case  the 
legitimate  heir  to  the  Brunswick  throne  be  absent  or  prevented  from  assuming 
the  government,  a  Council  of  Regency,  consisting  of  the  Ministers  of  State 
and  the  Presidents  of  the  Landtag  and  of  the  Supreme  Court,  should  carry  on 
the  government ;  while  the  German  Emperor  should  assume  command  of  the 
military  forces  in  the  Duchy.  If  the  ri^ntful  heir,  after  the  space  of  a  year,.is 
unable  to  claim  the  throne,  the  Brunswick  Landtag  shall  elect  a* regent  from 
the  non-reigning  members  of  German  reigning  famuies. 

The  late  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  German 
sovereigns,  having  been  in  possession  of  the  principality  of  Oels,  in  Silesia, 
now  belonging  to  the  Prussian  Crown,  and  vast  private  estates  and  domains  in 
the  same  district  and  adjoining,  bequeathed  to  the  King  of  Saxony. 

Constitation. 

The  Constitution  of  Brunswick  bears  date  October  12,  1832,  but  was 
modified  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  November  22,  1851,  and  March  26, 1888. 
The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  one  Chamber,  consisting,  accordine  to  the 
law  of  1851,  of  forty-six  members.  Of  these,  twenty-one  are  elected  by  those 
who  are  highest  taxed  ;  three  by  the  Protestant  clergy  ;  ten  by  the  inhabitants 
of  towns,  and  twelve  by  those  of  rural  districts.  The  Chamber  meets, 
according  to  the  law  of  ld88,  every  two  years,  and  the  deputies  hold  their 
mandate  for  four  years.  The  executive  is  represented  by  a  responsible 
Staatsministerium,  or  Ministry  of  State,  consisting  at  present  of  three  depart- 
ments, namely — of  State,  Foreign  Affairs  and  Finance,  of  Justice  and  Eccle- 
siastical Affairs,  and  of  the  Interior. 

ArAii.  SLJxA  PATmlatiAn. 
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Finance. 

The  budget  is  yoted  by  the  Chamber  for  the  period  of  two  yean,  but  each 
year  separate.  It  is  in  two  parts;  the  firat,  Staatshaushalts-Etat,  com- 
prehends the  particular  expenditure  of  the  SUte,  the  other,  Kloster-und- 
Studienfonds-Etat,  principally  the  expenditure  for  schools,  arts  and  sciences. 
For  the  year  from  April  1,  1898,  to  April  1,  1899,  the  budget  of  the 
Staatshaushalts  is  fixea  at  14,745,000  marks.  The  reyenue  and  expenditure 
of  the  Kloster-und-Studienfonds-Etat  are  put  at  2,612,880  marks.  Not 
included  in  the  budget  estimates  is  the  civil  list  of  the  Duke — 1,125,000 
marks.  The  public  debt  of  the  Duchy,  exclusive  of  a  premium-loan  repay- 
able by  1,219,740  marks  yearly  till  1924,  at  the  commencement  of  1898  was 
26,977,407  marks,  four-fifths  of  which  were  contracted  for  railways.  The 
property  of  the  State  consists  chiefly  of  domains  and  forests  and  of  active 
funds  amounting  to  about  42  million  marks  in  1897,  besides  an  annuity 
of  2,625,000  marks  till  1932,  stipulated  at  the  sale  of  the  railways  of  the 
State. 

Prodnotion  and  Industry. 

Brunswick  numbered  on  Jime  14,  1895,  58,091  agricultural  enclosures  each 
under  one  household,  having  a  population  of  118,386,  of  whom  56,890  were 
actively  engaged  on  the  farms.  Of  these  farms,  88,901  were  less  than  1 
hectare,  18,929  ranged  from  1  to  less  than  10  hectares,  5,080  from  10  to  less 
than  100  hectares,  and  181  had  an  area  each  of  100  hectares  and  upwards. 
Their  total  area  was  253,571  hectares. 

The  chief  crops  are  wheat  (29,706  hectares  in  1897),  rye  (29,856),  oats 
(35,764),  and  beetroot  (23,584).  The  produce  in  1897  was:— wheat, 
76,230  tons;  rye,  52,270;  barley,  14,932;  oats,  69,492;  beetroot,  774,383 
(beet  sugar  107,456  tons). 

In  1897  minerals,  including  salt,  were  raised  to  the  value  of  7,606,100  maiks. 

There  were  308  miles  of  railway  in  1897. 

British  Minister  Plenipotentiary, — Right  Hon.  Sir  F.  C,  Lascellesy 
G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 

Consul-General. — William  Ward  (Hamburg). 

Beferenoea. 

Beitriige  zur  Stetistik  des  HersogUiain  Braunaohweig,  Hefte  I.— XIII. 

lluudelskammerberichte. 

H(u»el  und  Bege^  Qeographisch-Statistische  Beschreibung,  1803-1803. 

KhoU  und  Bodf^  Das  Herzogthum  Braunschweig,  1893. 


HAMBUBO. 

(Fbeie  und  Hanse-Stadt  Hamburg.) 
Constitution. 

The  State  and  Free  City  of  Hamburg  is  a  republic  The  present  Con- 
atitution  was  published  on  September  28,  1860,  and  came  into  force  on 
January  1,  1861 ;  a  revision  was  published  on  October  13,  1879.  According 
to  the  terms  of  this  fundamental  law,  the  government — Staatu^walt — ^is 
entrusted,  in  common,  to  two  Chambers  of  Representatives,  ^e  Scoiate 
and  the  Buigerschaft,  or  House  of  Burgesses,  The  Senate,  which  exerdaes 
chiefly,  but  not  entirely,  the  executive  power,  is  composed  of  eighteen  mem- 
bers, one  half  of  whose  number  must  have  studied  law  or  finance,  while  seven 
out  of  the  remaining  nine  must  belong  to  the  class  of  merchants.  The 
members  of  the  Senate  are  elected  for  life  by  the  House  of  Burgesses ;  but  a 
senator  is  at  liberty  to  retire  at  the  end  of  six  yes^by  \Aj  first  and  second 
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burgomaster,  chosen  annually  in  secret  ballot,  preside  over  the  meetings  of 
the  Senate.  No  bnigomaater  can  be  in  office  longer  than  two  years  ;  and  no 
member  of  the  Senate  is  allowed  to  hold  any  other  public  office  whatever.  The 
House  of  BuTgeaset  consists  of  160  members,  80  of  whom  are  elected  in  secret 
ballot  by  the  votes  of  all  tax-paying  citizens.  Of  the  remaining  80  members, 
40  are  chosen,  also  by  ballot,  by  the  owners  of  house-property  in  the  city, 
while  the  other  40  are  chosen,  also  by  ballot,  by  thememoers  of  various  guilcLs, 
corporations,  and  courts  of  justice.  All  the  members  of  the  House  of  Burgesses 
ire  chosen  for  six  years,  in  such  a  manner  that  evexr  three  years  new  elections 
take  place  for  one-naif  the  number.  The  House  of  Burgesses  is  represented, 
in  permanence,  bv  a  Biiiger-Ausschuss,  or  Committee  of  the  House,  consisting 
of  20  deputies,  of  whom  no  more  than  five  are  allowed  to  be  members  of  the 
legal  profession.  It  is  the  special  duty  of  the  Committee  to  watch  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  the  Senate  and  the  general  execution  of  the  articles  of  the 
Constitution,  including  the  laws  voted  by  the  House  of  Burgesses.  In  all 
matters  of  legislation,  except  taxation,  the  Senate  has  a  veto  ;  and,  in  case  of 
a  constitutional  oonfiict,  recourse  is  had  to  an  assembly  of  arbitrators,  chosen 
in  equal  parts  from  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Burgesses  ;  also  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  of  the  Empire  (Reichsgericht)  at  Leipzig. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Free  Port  was,  on  January  1,  1882,  restricted  to 
the  city  and  port  by  the  inclusion  of  the  Lower  Elbe  in  the  ZoUverein,  and 
on  October  15,  1888,  the  whole  of  the  city,  except  the  actual  port  and  the 
warehouses  connected  with  it  (population  1,585  in  1895),  was  incorporated  in 
the  Zollverein.  The  alterations  in  the  port  necessitated  by  this  step  have 
involved  an  expenditure  of  six  millions  sterling,  to  which  the  Imperial 
Qovemment  contributes  two  millions. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  State  embraces  a  territory  of  158  English  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation on  December  1,  1880,  of  458,869  ;  December  1,  1885,  of  518,620  ;  en 
December  1,  1890,  622,580  ;and  on  December  2, 1895,  681,682.  Included  in  the 
census  returns  were  thi^ee  battelions  of  soldiers,  forming  the  garrison  of  ^Ham- 
buig.  The  State  consists  of  two  divisions,  the  population  of  each  of  which 
was  as  follows  on  December  2, 1895  : — City  of  Hamburg,  625,552  ;  Landgcbiet 
(4  Landherrenachaften),  56,080.  From  1871  to  1875  the  population  of  the 
State  increased  at  the  rate  of  3-41 ;  1875-80  at  8  10;  in  1880-85  at  2*66  ;  in 
1885-90  at  3 -64  ;  and  in  1890-95,  at  1*81  per  cent,  yearly.  A  large  stream  of 
emigration,  chiefly  to  America,  flows  through  Hamburg.  Of  the  population  in 
1895,  832,570  were  males  and  349,062  females,  Le.  104  '9  females  per  100  males. 
There  were  14,509  foreigners — 3,595  Austrians,  2,099  Swedish  and  Norwe> 
gians,  2,424  Danes,  1,520  British,  3,240  other  Europeans,  1,631  non-Euro- 
peans, and  288  unclassified — resident  in  Hamburg  in  1895. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  emigrants  vift  Hamburg  fot 
five  years  : — 


Tear 


1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


From      , 

Hambiarg   I 

itMlf      I 


Other 
GermAni 


2,194 
1,580 
1,421 
1,472 
1,281 


28,316 
14,717 
12,576 
10,852 
7,521 


Porelgnera  ' 


28,362 
22,530 
41,100 
40,424 
26,247 


Total 


58,872 
38,827 
55,097 
52,748 
35,049 


,  Bound  for  the      For  other 
United  SUtes  {  Bestinattons 


46,933  11,939 

32,001  6,826 

47,042  8,055 

43,820  8,928 

25,075  9,974 
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Marriages  (1897),  6,369  ;  births,  28,909  (838,  or  3*46  per  cent,  still-bom, 
2,987,  or  12*33  per  cent.,  illegitimate) ;  deaths,  12,840 ;  surplus  of  births, 
11,069. 

Religion,  Jiutioe,  Crime,  and  Agricnltnre. 

On  December  2,  1895,  Hamburg  contained  688,949  Protestants  (93*16  per 
cent),  24,518  Roman  Catholics  (3*60  per  cent),  8,248  other  Christians,  17,808 
Jews  (2*54  per  cent),  and  2,609  unclassified. 

The  State  contains  three  Amtsgerichte,  a  Landgericht,  and  the  'Han- 
seatische  Oberlandesgericht,"  or  court  of  appeal  for  the  Hanse  Towns  and  the 
Principality  of  Liib^k  (Oldenburg).  In  1896,  9,236  persons,  Le.  181*6  per 
10,000  inhabitants  above  twelve  years,  were  convictea  of  crime. 

The  number  of  separate  agricultural  holdings  in  the  rural  districts 
(**  Landgebiet ")  of  Hamburg  on  June  14,  1895,  was  as  follows : — 


Under  1  Hect. 

1-10  Hect 

10-100  Hect 

Above  100  Hect             Total          | 

5,454 

1,263 

607 

12 

7,886 

The  population  actively  engaged  in  agriculture  (as  principal  profession) 
was  7,618,  and  together  with  the  domestics  and  dependants,  16,197. 

Finance. 

For  1898  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  77,406,696  marks,  and  expendi- 
ture  79,892,639  marks.  The  largest  soui*ce  of  income  is  direct  taxes, 
amounting  to  nearly  one-third  the  whole  revenue,  and  next  to  that  the 
proceeds  of  domains,  quays,  railways,  &c.  The  largest  item  in  the  expendi- 
ture is  for  the  debt,  18,100,000  marks  in  1898  ;  for  education  the  expenditure 
is  8,084,182  marks.  The  direct  taxation  amounts  to  80  marks  per  head  of 
population. 

The  public  debt  of  Hamburg  on  January  1, 1898,  amounted  to  844,778,781 
marks.     The  debt  was  incurred  chiefly  for  the  construction  of  public  works. 


Commerce  and  Shipping. 

Hamburg  is  the  principal  seaport  in  Germany  (comp.  table  on  p.  562). 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  imports  and  exports  by  sea  during  five 
years  : 


Tear 

Imports  by  Sea 

BsportB  by  Sea                   ' 

Weight  in  100             Value  io 
KUogrammes           1,000  Harka 

Weight  in  100 
Kilogrammes 

■  ■  ■ 1 

Tsloeio          I 
1,000  Marks      < 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

54,968,151 
59,974,209 
68,690,862 
71,038,625 
80,666,618 

1,556,879 
1,566,059 
1,661,438 
1,713,071 
1,790,838 

26,856,645 
27,470,208 
29,778,646 
82,406,655 
86,837,637 

1,291,848 
1,214,589 
1,836,773 
1,489,210 
1,435,214 

The  import  and  export  of  the  precious  metals  are  not  included  in  the  above 
figures.  Tne  total  value  of  the  imports  in  1897  was  187,099,500  marks,  and 
of  the  exports  7,992,300  marks.  The  marine  trade  of  Hamburg  in  1897 
in  millions  of  kilogrammes  was  : — 
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Conntry 

Importfl   1   Bzports   ' 

Country 

Import*   1   Exports 

Great  Britain  . 
France     . 
Holland  . 
German  Ports  . 
North  Europe  . 
Other  European 
Ports    .        . 

Total  for  Europe 

2,718-6 

88-2 

56-4 

184-1 

413-6 

972-7 

900-0 
84-8  ' 
67-1  1 
818-6  i 
509-9 

126-1   ' 

United  States  . 

BrazU      .        . 

Other     Ameri- 

can  Ports 

Total  for 

America  . 

Asia 

Africa      . 
Australia. 

1,882-4 
186-4 

872-4 

782-8 
189-7 

278-1 

2,891-2 

1,195-6 

547-7 

158-6 

40-6 

806-1 

185-8 

89-8 

4,428-6     1,956-5  i 

The  total  number  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  Hamburg  during 
each  of  five  years  was  as  follows : — 


Tear 

Entered 

1 

Cleared 

• 

Total 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

Tons 

1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

8,792 

9,165 

9,448 

10,477 

11.173 

5,886,878 
6,228,821 
6,254,498 
6,445,167 
6,708,070 

8,888 

9,175 

9,446 

10,371 

11,293 

5,988,580 
6,248,875 
6,279,707 
6,300,458 
6,851,987 

17,680 
18,840 
18,889 
20,848 
22,466 

11,819,958 
12,477,696 
12,534,200 
12,745,625 
18,560,057 

The  followii 
with  cargoes  or 

IS  is  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
iry:- 

Tear 

Entered 

Cleared 

1 

Total                  1 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

Tons 

Ships 

Tons 

1893 
1894 

7,839 

7,471 

7  7ftft 

5,448,571 
5,812,812 

R  ftlfi  AAA 

6,313 
6.628 

A  QAf\ 

8,941,981 
4,091,911 

A  R«A  AAK 

18,211 
13,652 
^A  79« 

9,535,488 
10,184,868 

in  1AQ  AAQ 

y  Google 
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The  total  number  of  sea-ffoing  vessels  (exclusive  of  fishing  vessels),  above 
17*65  registered  tons,  which  belonged  to  the  port  of  Hamburg,  was  as  follows 
on  December  81  of  the  years  1898-97 :— 


Tear 

Sailing 
No. 

Venaels 

Steamers 

Total 

i 
No.  of 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

Crews  ' 

1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

287 
282 
283 
290 
294 

196,687 
189,642 
190,868 
197,144 
200,441 

887 
855 
858 
877 
877 

421,781 
478,984 
474,260 
482,917 
514,949 

624 
687 
686 
667 
671 

618,418 
668,626 
664,628 
680,061 
715,890 

14,889 
14,884 
14,659 
15,431  1 
15,752 

1  since  March  1,  1895,  the  tonnage  of  sea-going  veKsels  is  oalcnlatod  on  the 
basis  as  the  British  mode  of  measurement,  which  (especially  for  steam-vessels),  pats  the  net 
tonnage  at  a  little  lower  figure. 

On  December  81,  1897,  of  sea-fisbery  vessels  over  17*65  registered  tons, 
Hamburg  had  152  sailing  vessels  of  4,780  tons,  and  12  steamers  of  783  tons ; 
total,  164  vessels  of  5,518  tons,  with  578  men. 

In  1896  there  were  28  miles  of  railway. 

Britiah  Coruul'Oeneral.—WiXMam  Ward. 

Eeferenoes  concerning  Hambnrg. 

Tabellarisohe  Uebersiohten  del  hambai^gischen  Handeli.  8tatist4k  des  hamburgisehen 
Staates.  Statistisohes  Handbuch  tttr  den  hamburgiiehen  Staat.  Hamburgischer  8taat«* 
kalender. 

United  States  Consular  Reports  for  February,  1896.    Washington. 

MeUs  (W.  von).  Das  hambargische  Staatsrecht.    8.    Hambnrg,  1891. 

Zimwmn  (Helen),  The  Hansa  Towns.  In  Story  of  the  Nations  Series.    8.  London,  1889. 


HESSE. 

(Grossherzoothum  Hbssen.) 
H^^gnli^g  Orand-Doke. — Ernst  Lndwig,  bom  November  25,  1868  ;  the 
son  of  6ran3-duke  Ludwig  IV.  and  of  Princess  Alice,  second  daaghter  of 
Qaeen  Victoria,  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  March  13,  1892.  Married,  April  19,  1894,  to  Princess 
Victoria,  bom  November  25,  1876,  the  daughter  of  Duke  Alfred  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  and  Gotha ;  offspring,  Elizabeth,  bom  March  11,  1895. 

Staters  of  the  Orand-duke, — I.^  Victoria^  bom  April  5,  1868  ;  married  to 
Prince  Ludwig  of  Battenberg,  April  80,  1884.     II.  EKzabeth^  bom  November 

I,  1864  ;  married  to  the  Grand-duke  Sergius  Alexandrovitch  of  Russia,  June 
15,  1884.  III.  Irme^  bom  July  11,  1866,  married  to  Prince  Heinridi  of 
Prussia,  May  24,  1888.  IV.  Alix,  bom  June  6,  1872  ;  married  (as  Alexandra 
Feodorovna)  to  Nicholas  II.  Emperor  of  Russia,  November  26,  1894. 

Uncles  of  the  Orcmd-duke, — ^I.  Prince  ffeinrich,  bom  Nov.  28,  1838  ; 
married,  Feb.  28,  1878,  to  Caroline  Willich,  created  Freifrau  zu  Nidda  ; 
widower,  Jan.  6,  1879  ;  married,  Sept.  20,  1892,  to  Emily  Hrzic-Topuska, 
created  Freifrau  von  Domberg;  offspring  (first  marriage): — Charles,  Count  of 
Nidda,  bom  Jan.  4, 1879  ;  (second  marnage) :  Elimar,  Freiherr  von  Domberg: 

II.  Prince  Wilhelm,  bom  Nov.  16,  1845,  married,  Feb.  24,  1884,  to  Louisa 
Bender,  created  Frau  von  Lichtenberg ;  offspring,  Godfirey  von  Lfchtenberg. 

Children  of  Prince  Alexander ^  uncle  of  the  late  Grand-duke  Ludwig  IV. 
(died  Dec  15,  1888)  and  Princess  Julia  ven  Battenberg,  bom  Nov.  12,  1826 
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(died  Sept.  18,  1895).  are  ^ :— 1.  Marie,  bom  July  16,  1852  ;  married  April 
29,  1871,  to  Coimt  Gustaf  von  Erbach-Schonberg.  2.  Lndwi^,  bom  May  24, 
1854,  commander  in  the  British  navy ;  married  to  Princess  Victoria  of  Hesse, 
April  30,  1884  ;  ofiispring,  Alice,  bom  Febraary  25,  1885  ;  Louise,  bom  Jnly 
13, 1889 ;  George,  bom  Nov.  6,  1892.  3.  Franz  Josef,  born  September  24, 
1861 ;  married  to  Princess  Anna  of  Montenegro,  May  18,  1897. 

The  former  Landgraves  of  Hesse  had  the  title  of  Grand-duke  given 
them  by  Napoleon  I.,  in  1806,  together  with  a  considerable  increase  of 
territory.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  this  grant  was  confirmed,  after  some 
negotiations.  The  reigning  fanuly  are  not  possessed  of  much  private 
property,  but  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the  ^prant  of  the  civil  list, 
amounting  to  1,881,857  marks,  the  sum  including  allowances  to  the 
princes. 

Constitntion. 

The  Constitution  bears  date  December  1 7,  1820  ;  but  was  modified  in  1856, 
1862,  and  1872.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  two  Chambers,  the  first 
composed  of  the  princes  of  the  reigning  family,  the  heads  of  a  number  of  noble 
houses,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  the  chidT  Protestant  superintendent,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  two  members  elected  by  the  noble  landowners, 
and  a  number  (twelve)  of  life-members,  nominated  by  the  Grand-duke  ;  while 
the  second  consists  often  deputies  of  the  ei^ht  larger  towns,  and  forty  repre- 
sentatives of  the  smaller  towns  and  rural  districts.  Electors  (Urwahler)  ai-e 
Hessians  above  twenty-five  years  of  age  who  pay  direct  taxes.  Elections  are 
indirect :  the  electors  nominate  the  deputy-electors  (Wahlmanner),  and  the 
latter  choose  the  representatives.  The  members  of  the  Second  Chamber  are 
elected  for  six  years,  one-half  of  the  number  retiring  every  three  years.  The 
Chambers  must  be  called  together  at  least  every  three  years.  Members  of  both 
Chambers  whose  seats  are  not  hereditary,  and  who  do  not  reside  at  the  seat 
of  the  Legislature,  receive  an  allowance  of  9^.  a  day  and  travelling  expenses. 

The  executive  is  represented  by  a  ministry  of  State,  divided  into  three  de- 
partments, namely,  of  the  Interior ;  of  Justice  ;  and  of  Finance.  The  minister 
of  state  is  also  minister  of  the  Grand-ducal  House  and  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
head  of  the  department  of  the  Interior. 

For  administrative  purposes,  the  Grand-duchy  is  divided,  into  three 
provinces,  eighteen  circles  (Kreise),  and  998  communes  (Gemeinden). 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  and  population  were  as  follows  on  December  1,  1885,  1890,  and 
December  2,  1895  :— 


Province« 


Sq.  Miles 


Population  Pop.    i 

I  P«f  «1-  I 

^1 I  mile, 

1886  1890  1895  ^^^^ 
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There  were  516,516  males  and  522,504  females  in  1895— i.e.  101*1  females 
per  100  males.  Increase  from  1885  to  1890  was  at  the  rate  of  0*76  per  cent.  ; 
from  1890  to  1895  at  the  rate  of  0  97  per  cent,  oer  annum.  There  were 
9,188  marriages  in  Hesse  in  1897,  21,227  hirths  and  85,429  deaths,  leaving 
a  surplus  of  14,202  births.  Among  the  births  1,281,  or  3*62  per  cent,  were 
stillborn,  and  2,816,  or  7*95  per  cent.,  illegitimate  children.  Emigrants 
to  extra-European  countries,  1,992  in  1891,  1,716  in  1892,  1,422  in  1893, 
515  in  1894,  693  in  1895,  558  in  1896,  and  468  in  1897. 

Of  the  population  in  1895,  47*9  per  cent  lived  in  communes  with  2,000 
inhabitants  and  upwards  ;  52*1  per  cent,  in  smaller  communes. 

The  largest  towns  of  the  Grand-duchy  are  Mayence  or  Mainz,  with  76,946  ; 
Darmstadt,  the  capital,  63,745  (including  Bessungen) ;  Oflenbach,  39,408 ; 
Worms,  28, 636   Giessen,  22, 924  inhabitant,  at  the  census  of  December  2, 1805. 


Beligion  and  IiutractioiL 

Somewhat  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  Protestant ;  nearly 
three-tenths  Catholic  At  the  census  of  1895  there  were  694,962  Protestants^ 
305,906  Catholics,  6,619  of  other  Christian  sects,  24,618  Jews,  and  42 
unclassified,  or  of  no  religion.  The  Grand-duke  is  Protestant  and  htmd  of 
the  Evangelical  or  Protestant  Church,  which  is  governed  by  a  synod  (with 
56  membra),  and  whose  affairs  are  administered  by  a  consistory  (Ober* 
consistorium).  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  a  Bishop  (at  Mainz).  The 
Protestant  Cliurcli  has  416  parishes,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  159  ;  the 
former  are  divided  among  23  deaneries,  the  latter  among  19.  The  con- 
tributions of  the  State  to  the  Protestant  Church  amounted  in  1898  to  240,000 
marks ;  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Chui-ch,  137,892  marks.  The  Jews  have 
8  rabbinates. 

Instruction  is  compulsory  in  Hesse.  The  elementary  schools  are  main- 
tained by  the  communes,  but  with  contributions  by  the  State.  There  are 
(1898)  987  public  elementary  schools  with  2,559  teachers,  attended  by  158,053 
pupils  ;  34  advanced  elementary  schools  (erweiterte  Volksschulen),  of  which 
26  are  higher  schools  (hohere  Biirgsrschulen)  with  90  teachers  and  1,474 
pupils,  and  8  other  middle  schools  with  93  teachers  and  2,996  pupils.  The 
children  who  leave  the  elementary  schools  proceed  to  the  continuation  schools 
(Fortbildungs-schulen).  In  1897-98  the  number  of  these  schools  was  906  ;  of 
the  pupils,  24,098.  Hesse  has  28  Gvmnasia,  Realgvmnasia,  Progymnaaia, 
Oberrealschulen,  and  Realschulen,  with  (1897)  a  total  attendance  of  8,358 ; 
5  higher  girls'  schools  with  (1898)  2,010,  and  52  private  schools  with  (1898) 
4,110  pupils.  lu  addition,  there  are  a  Universiihr  at  Giessen  with  733 
matriculated  students  and  31  listeners,  and  a  Technical  High  School 
(Technische  Hochschule)  at  Darmstadt,  with  1,237  students  and  84 
**  hospitants,"  &c.,  in  1898.  Besides,  there  are  many  industrial,  technical, 
agricultural  and  other  special  institutes. 


Finanoe. 

Tlie  budfi;ct  is  granted  for  the  term  of  three  years.  The  souroes  of  ordinary 
revenue  ana  branches  of  expenditure  were  estimated  for  each  year  of  ti^e 
financial  period  1897-1900  as  follows : — 
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RsvBNns 
Direct  taxes    . 
Indirect  taxes 
Domains  and  forests 
Regales  .... 
Share   in   Costoms    of 

German  Bmpire  . 
Miscellaneous  receipts  . 


Total  revenue  . 


the 


Harks 

10,860,186 

8,836,448 

14,871.917 

3,800 

8,000,000 
1,815,813 


87,878,159 


Expenditure.  Marks 
Public    debt    (interest    and 

amortimtion)       .        .        .  7,988,782 

Civil  Ust  and  appanages         .  1,831,857 

Diet 68,890 

Ministry  of  State    .        .  367,339 

„        „    Interior       .        .  8,650,824 

„*        „    Justice         .        .  2,809,828 

„        „    Finance      .       .  4,891.962 

Pensions 1,265,600 

Contribution  to  German  Empire  8,000,000 

Adjustment  of  salaries  .  600,000 

Various  expenses  .  1,518,218 

Total  expenditure  .  87,418,195 


The  extraordinary  revenue  was  estimated  at  4,021,888,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary expenditure  at  8,224,900  marks  per  annum. 

The  direct  taxes  are  a  land  (and  house)  tax,  trade- tax,  rent- tax  and 
income-tax;  the  indirect  taxes  are  chiefly  a  stamp-tax  and  fees,  dog-tax, 
duties  on  successions,  &c. 

The  public  debt  amounted  to  238,769,000  marks  in  1898,  of  which 
210,684,000  marks  are  railway  debt;  against  this  are  active  funds  of  the 
State  amounting  to  10,784,000  marks.  The  total  annual  charge  of  the  debt 
(interest  and  sinking  fund)  in  the  budget  of  1897-1900  is  7,988,782  marks 
in  ordinary  and  19,194  marks  in  extraordinary. 

Production  and  Indastry. 

Of  the  area,  64*1  per  cent,  is  under  cultivation  ;  81*2  per  cent  forests  ; 
47  per  cent,  uncultivated  (houses,  roads,  water,  &o  ).  Arable  land  occupies 
381,148  hectares ;  meadows  and  pastures,  100,528 ;  vineyards,  10,825  ;  and 
forests,  240,700  hectares  ;  of  the  latter,  68,788  belong  to  the  State,  89,932  to 
the  communes,  1,713  to  other  bodies,  and  80,317  to  private  persons. 

The  number  of  agricultural  enclosures,  each  under  one  household,  was 
(1895)  133,840,  with  a  population  of  366,619,  of  whom  165,880  were  actively 
engaged  on  the  farms.  Of  these  farms  59,048  were  less  than  1  hectare  each  ; 
65,419  ranged  from  1  to  less  than  10  hectares,  and  9,255  from  10  to  less  than 
100  hectares,  while  there  were  123  having  a  surface  of  100  hectares  and 
upwards.  Their  total  area  was  570,616  hectares.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat 
and  spelt  (34,629  hectares  in  1897),  nre  (69,967),  barley  (58,230),  oats  (48,218), 
beetroot  and  turnips  (31,714),  ana  potatoes  (68,607).  In  the  same  year 
142,700  hectares  were  under  hay  crops. 

The  number  of  domestic  animals  in  Hesse  on  December  1,  1897,  was  : — 
Horses,  56,002  ;  cattle,  324,626  ;  sheep,  86,731  ;  swine,  271,595 ;  goats 
(1892),  115,158. 

Minerals  to  the  value  of  1,942,319  marks,  and  salt  of  787,849  marks  were 
raised  in  1896.  The  principal  manufactures  are  leather,  cloth,  pa^r, 
chemicals,  furniture,  wagons,  railway  cars  and  carriages,  machinery,  musical 
instruments,  tobacco  and  cigars,  sparkling- wine. 

Hesse  has  665  miles  of  railway,  all,  except  50  miles,  the  property  of  the 
3tates  of  Hesse,  Prussia  and  Baden. 

British  Chargi  ^Affaires.— G.  W,  Buchanan. 

Cimsul-General. — Sir  Charles  Oppenheimer  (Frankfort). 

References  concerning  Hesse. 

Hof-und-ataats-Haiidlnich  des  Ororah.    Hessen.    1896.    Darmstadt.    BeitrSffe  znr  Bta- 
tistUt  des  Orossh.  Hesten.     42  Bde.    Darmstadt,  1862-98.    Mittbeilnngen  der  Grostsh. 
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Hess.  CentnlsteUe  flir  die  Landesstatistik.    28  Bde.  Dumstadt.  1862-98. 

HesBler  (C.X  Qeschicht^  von  Hessen.    8.    Caasel,  1801. 

KUehler  (FA  Bearbeitet  von  Braun  (A.  B.)  und  Weber  (A.  K.).  Verftesungs-und 
Verwaltongsreoht  des  Grossh.   Hessen.    5  Bde.  Darmstadt,  1894-90. 

jrt(ef»Ml(H.),  OrossherzoetamHessen.  2iided.    8.    Giessen.  1803. 

ZelUr  (Dr.  W.),  Handbaoh  der  Verfassung  und  Verwaltung  im  Grossh.  Hessen  8  Bde. 
Darmstadt,  1886-93. 


LIPPE. 

(FUbstenthum  Lippe.) 
Seigning  Prince. 

Alexander*  bom  January  16,  1831,  son  of  Prince  Leopold  and  of 
Princess  Emile  of  Schwarzbarg-Sondershansen ;  succeeded  to  tiie  throne  at 
the  death  of  his  brother,  Prince  Waldemar,  March  20,  1895.  Begent — 
Count  Ernst,  born  June  9,  1842,  son  of  Count  Julius  of  Lippe- Biesterfeld, 
and  Adelaide,  Countess  of  Castell-Castell ;  married  September  16,  1869,  to 
Caroline,  Countess  of  Wartensleben ;  offspring :  Adelaide,  bom  June  22, 
1870,  married  April  25,  1889,  to  Prince  Frederick  ot  Saze-Meiningen  ; 
Leopold,  bom  May  30,  1871 ;  Bernard,  bom  August  26,  1872 ;  Julius  and 
Carola,  bom  September  2,  1878  ;  Matilda,  bom  March  27,  1875.  The  Regent 
has  four  brothers. 

The  house  of  Lippe  is  the  eldest  branch  of  the  ancient  fieimily  of  Lippe, 
from  which  proceeded  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  still  flourishing 
collateral  lineages  of  Lippe-Biesterfeld,  Schaumburg-Lippe,  &c.  For  the 
expenses  of  the  court,  &c.,  are  allotted  the  revenues  arising  from  the 
Domanium  (farms,  forests,  kc),  which,  according  to  the  covenant  of  June  24, 
1868,  are  indivisible  and  inalienable  entail  estate  of  the  Prince's  house,  the 
usufmct  and  administration  of  which  belong  to  the  reigning  Prince.  From 
the  Domanium  the  Regent  receives  a  donation  of  250,000  marks  a  year. 

Constitution; 

A  charter  of  rights  was  granted  to  Lippe  by  decree  of  July  6,  1886,  partly 
replaced  by  the  electoral  law  of  June  3,  1876,  according  to  which  the  Diet  is 
composed  of  twenty-one  members,  who  are  elected  in  three  divisions  deter- 
mined by  the  scale  of  the  rates.  The  discussions  are  public.  To  the  Chamber 
belongs  the  right  of  taking  part  in  legislation  ana  the  levying  of  taxes  ; 
otherwise  its  functions  are  consultative.  A  minister  presides  over  the 
govemment. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  population  at  the  census  of  December  2,  1895,  numbered  134,854, 
living  on  an  area  of  469  English  square  miles.  Of  the  population  66,176 
were  males,  and  68,678  (or  103  "5  per  100  males)  females.  On  December  1, 1890, 
the  population  was  128,495.  Marriages,  1897,  1,076  ;  births,  4,942  ;  deaths, 
2,609  ;  surplus,  2,333  ;  of  the  births  160  (3 '24  per  cent)  were  stillborn,  and 
241  (4*87  per  cent.)  ille^timate. 

The  emigration  statistics  are  as  follows : — 


1890 
49 

1891 

47 

1892      1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

166   1   245 

55 

21 

15 

8 

The    capital,   Detmold,    hcos  11,287    inhabitants  (1895).     Except  4,832 
Catholics  and  989  Jews  (1890),  the  people  are  Protest^nJ^^^,^^^^,^ 


lObeck 
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Finance  and  Industry. 

For  1898-99  the  revenne  was  estimated  at  1,326,889  marks,  and  ex- 
penditure at  1,348,127  marks.     Public  debt  in  1897,  948,598  marks. 
In  1895  the  separate  farms  were  as  follows : — 


Under  1  Hectare      1-10  Hectares  { 10-100  Hectares  Over  100  Hectares 


16,109 


7,327 


1,586 


37 


Total 


25,059 


Their  total  area  was  99,813  heotares.  These  farms  supported  a  popula- 
tion of  44,758,  of  whom  20,877  were  actively  engaged  in  agriculture. 
Railways,  51  miles. 

British  Consui-Oeneral, — ^William  Ward  (Hamburg;). 


LVBBCK. 

(Fbeie  und  Hanse-Stabt  Lubeck.) 
ConBtitntion. 

The  free  city  and  State  of  LUbeck  form  a  Republic,  governed  according 
to  a  Constitution  proclaimed  December  80,  1848,  revved  December  29, 
1851,  and  April  7,  1875.  The  main  features  of  this  charter  are  two  repre- 
sentative booies — ^first,  the  Senate,  exercising  the  executive,  and,  secondly, 
the  BiirgeTschaft,  or  House  of  Buigesses,  exercising,  together  with  the 
Senate,  the  legislative  authority.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  fourteen 
members,  elected  for  life,  and  presided  over  by  one  buivomaster,  who  holds 
office  for  two  years.  There  are  120  members  in  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
chosen  by  all  citizens  of  the  town.  A  committee  of  thirty  burgesses,  pre- 
sided over  by  a  chairman  elected  for  one  year,  has  the  duty  of  represent- 
ing the  legLBJative  assembly  in  the  intervals  of  the  ordinary  sessions,  and 
of  carrying  on  all  active  business.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Senate,  but  the  House  of  Bureesses  has  the  right  of  initiative  in  all  measures 
relative  to  the  public  expenditure,  foreign  treaties,  and  general  legislation. 
To  the  passing  of  every  new  law  the  sanction  of  the  Sena^  and  the  House  of 
Burgesses  is  required. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  State  comprises  a  territory  of  115  English  square  miles,  of  which 
the  population  on  December  1, 1890,  was  76,485  and  on  December  2,  1895, 
83,324  (40,273  males  and  43,051  females).  The  city  proper  had  39,743, 
and  the  rund  districts,  composed  of  scattered  portions  of  temtory  surrounded 
by  Prussia,  Oldenburg,  and  Mecklenburg,  12,415  inhabitants  in  1875 ;  in 
1880  the  city  had  increased  to  51,055,  and  in  1895  to  69,812.  In  the  five 
years  1890-95  the  population  increased  by  9 '78  per  cent. 

In  the  State  of  Liibeck  the  movement  of  population  during  four  years  was 
as  follows : — 


Year 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


Marriages 


631 
572 
665 

684 


Births 


'^i£"'     I  Emigration 


2,589 
2,684 
2,847 
2,734 


1,132 
1,169 
1,401  . 

3iffA!Jy^G0Pgl 


80 

83 

109 
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In  1897  there  were  289  illegitimate  births,  or  9*5  per  cent  of  the  total 
births,  and  72  still-births,  or  88*0  per  cent 

Beligion,  Instruotion,  Justice,  and  Pauperism. 

On  June  14,  1895,  Protestants  numbered  80,709  (97*5  per  cent), 
Roman  Catholics  1,803  (1*7  percent),  other  Christians  79,  Jews  709,  and 
'  unclassified '  15.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  afee  of  6  and  14. 
In  the  city  and  suburbs  there  are  (1895)  18  elementary  schools  (9  for  each 
sex),  with  7,750  pupils ;  for  bovs  1  gymnasium  (580  pupils),  1  real  school 
(172  pupils),  2  pnvate  higher  schools  (719  pupils),  and  3  public  middle  schools 
(1,357  pupils)  ;  for  ^Is  there  are  5  private  high  schools  and  2  private  middle 
schools  (1,179  pupils).  There  are  also  a  public  technical  school  for  ap- 
prentices, and  2  private  commercial  schools.  Five  daily  newspapers,  one  weekly 
and  one  bi-weeldy  periodical,  are  published  in  the  city.  Lnbeck  contains  an 
Amtsgericht  and  a  Landgericht,  wnence  the  appeal  lies  to  the  *  Hanseatisches 
Oberlandesgericht '  at  Hambuig.  The  police  force  number  105  men,  and  in 
1897-98  cost  147,247  marks.  In  1893, 540  ;  1894,  543 ;  1895,  688 ;  1896, 1,076  ; 
1897,  1,215  criminals  were  convicted.  In  1894-95,  1,591  persons  received 
poor-relief  from  the  State  'Armen-Anstalt,*  which  spent,  in  1897-98,  107,641 
marks  out  of  a  revenue  of  120,639  marks. 


Finance. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  the  year  1898-99  amounted  to  4,859,071  marks, 
and  the  expenditure  to  4,859,071  marks.  About  one-sixth  of  the  revenue  is 
derived  from  public  domains,  chiefly  forests  ;  one-fourth  from  interest ;  and 
the  rest  mostly  from  direct  taxation.  Of  the  expenditure,  one-fourth  is  for 
the  interest  and  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  the  latter  amounting,  in  1897, 
to  18,871,020  marks. 

Commerce  and  Shipping. 

The  total  commerce  of  Liibeck  was  as  follows : — 


Year 

Importe  in  1,000 
kUognunmes 

Value  in  1,000 
marks 

Exports  in  1,000 
kilogrammes 

Tslae  in  1,000 
marict 

1875 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

486,756 
838,691 
830,607 
879,772 
1,020,680 

194,435 
250,650 
258,349 
259,098 
294,249 

276,824 
514,868 
588,047 
538,770 
601,628 

160,314 
205,123 
211,061 
200,406 
223,480 

Imports  by  sea  in  1897,  77,287,063  marks  ;  exports,  141,494,606  marks. 

The  chief  articles  of  commerce  are  timber,  com,  coal  and  coke,  iron,  wine, 
and  colonial  produce.  The  bulk  of  the  direct  trade  of  LUbeck  is  carried  on 
with  Denmark,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Sweden  and  Norway.  (For  the  ship- 
ping statistics  see  under  Germany.)  The  number  of  vessels  arriving  under  the 
British  flag  in  1897  was  10  of  8,704  registered  tons.  The  number  of  vessels 
belonging  to  the  port  of  LUbeck  at  the  end  of  1897  was  29,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  13,011,  of  which  27  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  ofXl,788, 
were  steamers. 
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The  State  contained  29  miles  of  railway  in  1896,  belonging  to  prirate 
Mmies. 
>rUi8h  FieC'Cofisul—U,  L.  Behncke. 


companies. 
BriUi 


Beferences. 

There  are  pablished  annually  by  the  Handelskammer,  Jahresbericht  der  Handelskammer 
and  TabellariBche  Ubersichten  des  Laheokischen  Handels. 


MECKLENBirEO-SCHWEBIV. 

(Gbossheb^ogthum  Mscklenbubo-Schwsbin.) 
Seigning  Grand-duke. 

Friodrich  Frani  lY.,  bom  April  9,  1882 ;  son  of  Friedrich  Franz  III.  ; 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  April  10,  1897.  The 
Guardian  during  the  minority  of  the  Grand-duke  is  Duke  Johann  Alhrecht. 
(See  below).  Sisters  of  the  Grand-duke  are  :  1.  Alexandrine^  bom  Decem- 
ber 24,  1879  ;  married  April  26,  1898,  to  Prince  Christian,  eldest  son  of 
Christian,  Crown-prince  of  Denmark.     2.  CecUe,  bom  September  20,  1886. 

Uncles  and  Aunts  of  the  Grand-duke, — I.  PatU  friedrich,  bom  Sep- 
tember 19,  1852 ;  married  May  5,  1881,  to  the  Duchess  Maria  of  Windisch- 
Onetz.  Offspring :  1.  Paul  Friedrich,  bom  Maj  12,  1882.  2.  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, bom  May  28,  1884.  3.  Heinrich  Borwm,  bom  December  16,  1885. 
Duke  Paul  in  1884  renounced  all  hereditary  rights  to  the  Grand-duchy 
for  himself  and  his  descendants ;  he  himself  became  a  Roman  Catholic. 
II.  Marie,  bom  May  14,  1854  ;  married  August  28,  1874,  to  Grand-duke 
yiadimir,  second  son  of  Alexander  II.,  Emperor  of  Russia.  III.  Jo?iann 
AUnreehi,  bom  December  8,  1857 ;  married,  November  6,  1886,  to  Duchess 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Grand-duke  of  Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach.  lY. 
JBlisabeth,  bom  August  10,  1869;  married,  October  24,  1896,  to  Prince 
August,  heir-apparent  to  the  Grand-duke  of  Oldenburs.  Y.  Adolf 
Friedrich,  bom  October  10,  1873.      YI.  Heinrich,  bom  Aprfl  19,  1876. 

The  Grand-ducal  house  of  Mecklenburg  is  the  only  reigning  family  in 
Westem  Europe  of  Slavonic  origin,  and  claims  to  be  the  oldest  sovereign 
house  in  the  Westem  world.  In  their  full  title,  the  Grand-dukes  style  them- 
selves Princes  of  the  Wends.  The  genealogical  table  of  the  reigning  Grand- 
dukes  begins  with  Niklot,  who  died  1160,  and  comprises  25  generations.  The 
title  of  Grand-duke  was  assumed  in  1815. 

CoBBtitution. 

The  political  institutions  of  the  Grand-duchy  are  of  an  entirely  feudal 
character.  The  fundamental  laws  are  embodied  in  the  'Union'  of  1523, 
the  'Reversales'  of  1572  and  1621,  and  the  charters  of  1755  and  Nov.  28, 
1817.  Part  of  the  legislative  power  (only  in  the  Domain  has  the  Grand- 
duke  the  whole  le^slative  power)  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Diet — 'Landtag.' 
There  is  only  one  Diet  for  both  Grand-duchies,  and  it  assembles  every  year 
for  a  few  weeks ;  when  it  is  not  in  actual  session  it  is  represented  by  a 
committee  of  nine  members — *  Engerer  Ausschuss.'  Seats  and  votes  in  the 
Diet  belong  to  the  Ritterschaft— that  is,  the  proprietors  of  Bittergiiter,  or 
Knights'  Estates — and  to  the  Landschaft,  consisting  of  the  burgomasters  oi 
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48  towns.  The  Ritterachaft  has  nearly  800  members,  but  only  a  few  of 
them  take  seats  in  the  Diet.  The  D<vnain  has  not  a  representation  of  its  own. 
The  only  elected  reiiresentatives  of  the  people  are  the  6  deputies  returned  to 
the  German  Reichstag. 

The  executive  is  represented  by  a  ministry  divided  into  four  departments, 
appointed  by,  and  responsible  to,  the  Grand-duke  alone. 

Area  and  Population. 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin  is  situated  on  the  north-east  coast  of  the  Empire. 
The  total  area  is  5,135  English  square  miles.  There  is  no  other  administra- 
tive division  than  that  springing  from  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  in  which 
respect  the  country  is  divided  as  follows,  with  population  in  1895  : — Grand- 
ducal  Domains,  192,101 ;  Knights'  Estates  (Ritte^tcr),  118,477  ;  Convent 
Estates  (Klostergiiter),  8,095  ;  Towns  and  Town  fistates,  278,184.  Total, 
596,857.  Average  density,  116*2  per  square  mile.  Population :  1880, 
577,055;  1890,  578,342;  1895  (final  returns),  596,436.  Of  the  total 
population  in  1890,  42*7  per  cent,  lived  in  towns  of  2,000  inhabitants  or 
upwards,  57  "3  per  cent,  in  rural  communes  ;  in  1895  86,300  lived  in  medium 
towns,  80,257  in  small  towns,  and  100,485  in  countiy  towns.  The  rural 
population  was  thus  829,815.  The  chief  towns  are  Rostock  (49,912  in- 
habitants), Schwerin  (36,388  inhabitants),  the  capital,  Wismar  (18,240 
inhabitants),  Giistrow  (17,531  inhabitants),  and  Parchim  (10,275  inhabitants). 
In  1895  the  population  included  296,981  males  and  300,455  females,  i.e. 
101*2  females  per  100  males.     In  1895  there  were  1,572  foreigners. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  a^culture  and  cattle 
rearing,  as  is  shown  in  the  table  on  p.  534.  Marriages,  1896,  4,698  ; 
total  births,  18,207 ;  stillborn,  561  (3*1  per  centj  ;  illegitimate,  2,885 
(13*1  per  cent.)  ;  total  deaths,  11,031  ;  surplus  of  birtns,  7,176. 

The  numbers  of  emigrants,  vi&  German  and  Dutch  ports  and  Antwerp,  for 
eight  years  were  as  follows  : — 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 
896 

1895 

354 

1896 

1897 

1,133 

1,536 

1,329 

1,046 

845 

217 

Beligion  and  Instruction. 

Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are  Protestints.  In  1890  there  were  :  Roman 
Catholics,  5,034  ;  Jews,  2,182  ;  other  Christians,  905.  The  State  Church  is 
Protestant.  There  are  478  Protestant  churches  and  846  clergymen.  The 
parishes  are  generally  well  endowed  with  landed  property. 

There  are  about  1,315  elementary  schools  in  the  Grand-duchy  ;  Gymnasia, 
7  with  1,782  pupils  ;  Realschulen,  9  with  1,838  pupils  ;  normal  schools,  2 
with  204  pupUs  ;  navigation  schools,  2  ;  agricultural  school,  1 ;  architectural 
schools,  2.  There  are  oesides  several  middle  and  special  sdiools.  There  is  a 
university  at  Rostock  (see  Chrman  Empire), 


Jnstiee,  Crime,  and  PauperiBm. 

The  Grand-duchy  contains  48  Amtsgerichte,  3  Landgeriohte,  and  1  Ober* 
landesgericht  at  Rostock,  which  is  also  the  supreme  court  for  Meoklenbni^* 
Strelitz.     There  are  also  certain  special  military  and  ecclesiastical  tribunala. 
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In  1895,  4,050  criminals  were  convicted,  i.e.  94*6  per  10,000  inhabitants  over 
J.  2  years  of  age.  On  October  1,  1897,  819  persons  were  in  prison — 271  men, 
37  women,  and  11  children. 

The  Grand-duchy  is  divided  into  about  1,700  poor-law  districts.  In  1886, 
14,475  heads  of  families,  or  solitary  paupers,  with  8,786  dependents,  were 
relieved  at  a  total  cost  of  1,308,488  marks.  A  poor-rate,  averaging  about  1 
per  cent,  on  incomes,  may  be  levied  by- the  poor  law  districts. 


Finance. 

There  exists  no  general  budget  for  the  Grand-duchy.  There  are  three 
systems  of  finance,  entirely  distinct.  1.  That  of  the  Grand-duke,  estimated 
for  1898-99  at  19,200,000  marks.  2.  The  financial  administration  of  the 
States,  the  resources  of  which  are  very  small.  8.  The  common  budget  of 
the  Grand-duke  and  States,  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  which  balance  at 
4, 070,000  marks  (for  1898-99).  On  July  1, 1898,  the  public  debt  was  estimated 
at  110,906,500  marks.  The  interest  of  the  railway  debt  (9,660,000  marks), 
and  of  the  consolidated  loan  of  1886,  amounting  to  12,000,000  marks,  is 
covered  by  the  annuity  of  960,000  marks  paid  by  the  State  railways,  and 
the  remaining;  debt  is  more  than  covered  by  the  State  funds. 

Prodnction. 

On  June  14,  1895,  the  number  of  agricultural  tenements,  each  cultivated 
by  one  household,  was  as  follows : — 


Under  1  Hectare 

1-10  Hectares 

10-100  Hectares 

Over  100  Hectares 

Total 

65,531 

21,683 

8,604 

1,301 

97,069 

These  farms  had  an  aggregate  area  of  1,148,618  hectares,  and  supported 
820,822  persons,  of  whom  122,176  were  actively  engaged  upon  them. 

The  areas  in  hectares  under  the  principal  crops  were  as  follows  in  1897  : — 
WTieat,  44,000;  rye,  161,575;  barley,  19,669;  oats,  112,081;  potatoes, 
48,003  ;  hay,  104,896.  In  1897  the  yield  was  (in  quintals) :— wheat,  2,123,506  ; 
rye,  4,627,892 ;  barley,  742,092  ;  oats,  3,256,992 ;  potatoes,  11,488,172  ;  hay, 
6,747.052. 
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death  of  his  father,  September  6,  1860 ;  married  June  28,  1848,  to  AuguHtiy 
bom  July  19,  1822,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  Adolphus  of  Cambridge. 
Offspring :  Adolf  Friedrich,  bom  July  22,  1848  ;  mamed  April  17,  1877, 
to  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Anhalt,  bom  September  7,  1867,  of  which  union 
there  is  offspring  :  Mary  Augusta,  bom  May  8,  1878  ;  Jutta,  bom  January  24, 
1880  ;  Adofr  Fnedrich,  bom  June  17,  1882  ;  and  Carl  Borwin,  born  October 
10,  1888. 

The  reigning;  house  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  was  founded,  in  1701,  by 
Duke  Adolf  Fnedrich,  youngest  son  of  Duke  Adolf  Friedrich  I.  of  Meck- 
lenburg. There  being  no  law  of  primogeniture  at  the  time,  the  Diet  was 
unable  to  prevent  the  division  of  the  country,  which  was  protested  against  by 
subsequent  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  The  Grand-duke  is,  however, 
one  of  the  wealthiest  of  German  sovereigns,  more  than  one-half  of  the  conntiy 
being  his  private  property. 

Constitution  and  Einanee. 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz  has,  in  common  with  Mecklenbuig-Schwerin,  a 
Diet  consisting  of  landowners  and  town  magistrates.  The  country  is  divided 
into  two  provinces  :  Stargard,  which  alone  participates  in  the  Constitution, 
and  Ratzeburg,  whose  special  Constitution,  framed  in  1869,  has  never  been 
put  in  force.  Of  the  48  buigomasters  and  nearly  800  members  of  the  Ritter* 
schaft  (see  MeckUnburg-Schtoerin),  7  burgomasters  and  over  60  proprietors  of 
RittergUter  belong  to  Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

The  executive  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Grand-duke,  and  is  exercised 
by  him  through  his  Government,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  'Minister  of 
State.*  Accounts  of  public  income  and  expenditure  are  never  made  known, 
and  the  whole  State  revenue  forms  the  civil  list  of  the  Grand-duke ;  the  debt 
is  estimated  at  6,000,000  marks. 


Area,  Population,  &c. 

The  area  of  the  country  is  2,929  square  kilometres,  or  1,181  English  square 
uiiles,  the  ownership  of  which  territory  is  divided  between  the  soverei^, 
the  feudal  proprietors,  and  the  corporations  of  certain  towns,  in  the  foUowine 
manner : — 627  square  miles  belong  to  the  Grand-duke ;  368  to  the  titled  and 
untitled  nobles ;  and  117  to  the  town  corporations. 

The  population  on  Dec  1,  1890,  was  97,978 ;  on  Dec.  2,  1896,  101,540. 
Of  the  total  population  in  1896,  60,233  were  males,  and  61,807  were  females, 
or  102*2  females  per  100  males.  Marriages,  1896,  748 ;  births,  8,213  ; 
deaths,  1,931  ;  surplus  of  births,  1,282.  Among  the  births  were  89  (2'8 
per  cent.)  still-born,  and  433  (13*6  per  cent)  illegitimate  children. 

The  emigration  statistics  for  eight  years  are  as  follows  : — 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1896 

1896 

18OT      1 

262 

198 

383 

176 

46 

44 

82 

16 

With  the  exception  of  664  Catholics  and  489  Jews  (1890),  the  people  are 
Protestants.     The  capital,  Neu  Strelitz,  had  10,343  inhabitants  in  1895. 

In  1896,  726  persons  were  convicted,  or  98*6  per  10,000  of  population 
^er  12  years  of  age.  Digitized  by  VjUUVIC 
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Fully  one-half  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  cattle-rearing, 
&c,  and  only  38*4  per  cent,  live  in  towns  with  2,000  inhabitants  or  upwards. 
In  1895  the  agricultural  tenements  were  divided  as  follows : — 


Under  1  Hectare 

1-10  Hectares 

10-100  Hectares     Over  100  Hectares 

Total 

18,844 

2,430 

1,416 

281 

17,921 

Their  total  area  was  208,140  hectares.  These  firms  supported  47,264 
peiBons,  of  whom  20,251  were  actively  engaged  upon  them. 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz  has  59  English  miles  of  railway. 

British  Minister  Plenipotentiary,— BX,  Hon.  Sir  F.  C.  Lascelles,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. 

Conml'Oenerai, — William  Ward  (Hamburg). 

Seferenoe. 

Jfaytff  (A.),  GescMchte  des  QroBshentogthums  Mecklenbnrg-Strelite,  1816—1890.  8. 
NeodtreliU,  1890. 


OLDElTBUJftO. 

(Grossherzogthuh  Oldenbubo.) 
Beigning  Orand-duke. 

Pater  I.,  Grand-duke  of  Oldenburg,  bom  July  8,  1827  ;  the  son  of  Grand- 
duke  August  and  of  Princess  Ida  of  Anhalt-Bembuig ;  succeeded  to  the 
throne  at  the  death  of  his  father,  February  27,  1858  ;  married,  February  10, 
1862,  to  Elisabeth,  bom  March  26,  1826  (died  Febraary  2,  1896),  daughter 
of  Prince  Joseph  of  Saxe-Altenbuig.  OflDspring :  I.  Prince  August,  heir- 
apparent,  bom  November  16, 1852  ;  married  (1),  Febraary  18,  1878,  to  Princess 
^izabeth  (died  August  28,  1895)  daughter  of  Prince  Friedrich  Karl  of 
Prussia ;  (2),  October  24,  1896,  to  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  ;  issue  of  first  marriage,  a  daughter,  Sophia,  bom  Febraary  2,  1879, 
9i  the  second,  a  son,  Nicolaus,  bom  August  10,  1897.  II.  Prince  Oeorg,  bom 
June  27, 1855. 

The  ancient  house  of  Oldenburg,  which  has  given  sovereigns  to  Denmark, 
Scandinavia,  and  Russia,  is  said  to  be  descended  from  Wittekind,  the  cele- 
brated leader  of  the  heathen  Saxons  against  Charlemagne.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  a  scion  of  the  House  of  Oldenburg,  Count  Christian  VIII.,  was  elected 
King  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  The  main  line  became  extinct  with 
Count  Anton  Giinther,  in  1667,  whereupon  the  territory  of  the  family  fell  to 
the  King  of  Denmark,  who  made  it  over  to  Grand-duke  Paul  of  Russia,  in 
1773,  in  exchange  for  pretended  claims  upon  Schleswig-Holstein.  The  Grand- 
duke  then  (1778)  gave  Oldenburg  to  his  cousin.  Prince  Friedrich  August  of 
Holstein-Gottorp,  with  whose  descendants  it  remained  till  December  1810, 
when  Napoleon  incorporated  it  with  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia.  But  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  not  only  gave  the  country  back  to  its  former  sovereign, 
but,  at  the  urgent  demand  of  Czar  Alexander  I.,  adde.(i^J^  ^|L,^iritory  of 
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nearly  400  square  miles,  with  50,000  inhabitants,  bestowing  at  the  same 
time  upon  the  Prince  the  title  of  Grand-duke.  Part  of  the  new  territory 
consisted  of  the  Principality  of  Birkenfeld,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
close  to  the  French  frontier,  and  some  throe  hundred  miles  distant  from 
Oldenburg.  The  other  part  consists  of  the  Principality  of  Liibeck.  The 
Grand-duke  has  a  civil  list  of  255,000  marks,  or  12,750Z.  ;  he  draws  also 
a  considerable  revenue  from  private  estates  of  the  family  in  Holstein,  Sile-sia, 
and  Russia. 

Constitution  and  Bevenue. 

A  Constitution  was  given  to  the  Grand-duchy  on  February  18,  1849, 
revised  by  a  decree  of  November  22,  1852.  The  legislative  power  is  exercised 
by  a  Landtag,  or  Diet,  elected  for  three  years,  by  the  vote  of  all  citizens 
paying  taxes  and  not  condemned  for  felony  by  a  court  of  justice.  The  mode 
of  election  is  indirect.  One  delegate  ( Waklmaim)  for  every  500  inhabitants 
is  chosen  by  the  first  electors  ;  and  these  delegates,  grouped  in  nine  districts, 
elect  87  deputies,  or  one  for  every  10,000  inhabitants.  The  executive  is 
vested,  under  the  Grand-duke,  in  a  responsible  ministry  of  three  departments. 
The  Principalities  of  Liibeck  and  Birkenfeld  have  also  provincial  councils 
(Provinzialrathe),  both  of  15  members,  summoned  twice  a  year  by  the 
provincial  government. 

The  budgets  are  voted  for  three  years  at  a  time,  and  are  divided  into 
the  budget  of  the  Grand-duchy  and  the  budgets  of  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg 
and  the  Principalities  of  Liibeck  and  Biikenfeld.  The  estimated  revenue  of 
the  Duchy  and  Principalities  is  :— 1894,  13,863,471  marks  ;  1895,  9,174,971 
marks;  1896,  9,210,571  marks ;  1897,  10,350,382  marks.  The  estimated 
expenditure  :— 1894,  10,526,316  marks  ;  1896,  10,369,187  marks  ;  1896, 
10,445,551  marks;  1897,  8,949,581  marks.  For  1898  the  revenue  is  put  at 
7,242,612,  and  expenditure  at  7,834,000  marks.  The  debt  of  the  Grand- 
duchy  amounted,  at  the  beginning  of  1898,  to  50,408,043  marks. 


Area  and  Population. 

Oldenburg  embraces  an  area  of  2,479  English  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  chief  divisions  was  in  1895  :— Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  295,990  ; 
Principality  of  Lubeck,  85,501  ;  Principality  of  Birkenfeld,  42,248.  Total, 
373,739,  (males,  186,170  ;  females,  187,569,  i.e.  100*7  per  100  males). 

The  growth  of  the  population  since  1867,  when  the  Duchy  attained  it^ 
present  limits,  is  as  follows  :— 1867,  315,995  ;  1871,  312,728  ;  1875,  819,814  ; 
1880,  337,478  ;  1885,  341,525 ;  1890,  354,968. 

In  1895  only  26*6  per  cent,  of  the  population  lived  in  towns  with  2,000 
inhabitants  or  upwards.  Oldenburg,  the  capital,  had  25,472  inhabitania  in 
1895. 

In  1896  there  were  3,194  marriages,  13,490  births,  7,047  deaths  ;  surplus 
of  births,  6,443.  Of  the  births  422  (3*1  per  cent.)  were  still-bom,  and  752 
(5*6  per  cent.)  illegitimate.  The  emigration  statistics  for  eight  years  are  as 
follows : — 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897      j 

1,001 

1,142 

1,296 

1,123 

680 

526 

340 

271 
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In  1895  Oldenburg  contained  289,620  Protestants  (77-5  per  cent.),  81,492 
Roman  Catholics  (21 -8),  1,197  other  Christians  (OS),  1,430  Jews  (0-4).  The 
State  Church  (Protestant)  is  under  the  Ministry  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 

The  following  table  shows  the  higher  schools  of  Oldenburg  in  1896  : — 


- 

No. 

No.  of  Teachers 

No.  of  Pupils 

Gymnasia 

Bealscholen          .... 
Hohere  Biirgerschulen . 
Hohere  Tochterechulen 

Burger  and  agricultural 

5 
2 
6 
3 

1 
1 
1 

72 

86 

80 

26 

9 

4 

9 

864 
656 
675 
490 
116 
30 
82 

In  addition  to  these  are  a  middle  *  Stadtschule '  for  boys,  with  16  teachers 
and  632  pupils;  two  * Stadtschulen '  for  girls,  with  23  teachers  and  610 
pupils  ;  and  a  school  of  navigation,  with  6  teachers  and  55  pupils. 

Oldenburg  contains  an  Oberlandesgericht  and  a  Landgericht.  The  Amts- 
g^erichte  of  Liibeck  and  Birkenfeld  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Landge- 
richte  at  Liibeck  and  Saarbriicken  respectively.  In  1896,  2,619  persons,  or 
100*5  per  10,000  inhabitants  above  the  age  of  twelve,  were  convicted  of  crime. 
Recent  statistics  on  pauperism  are  not  available. 


Production. 

Of  the  total  area  in  1894,  201,077  hectares  were  uncultivated  ;  about 
half  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  cattle-rearing,  kc  In 
1895  the  number  of  agricultural  holdings  was  59,106  ;  of  these,  24,326  were 
less  than  1  hectare,  26,632  were  from  1  to  10  hectares,  8,079  from  10  to  100 
hectares,  69  over  100  hectares.  Their  total  area  was  495,002  hectares.  The 
farms  supported  136,846  persons,  of  whom  60,391  were  actually  engaged  in 
agriculture.  In  1897  the  area  (in  hectares)  under  rye  was  66,030 ;  under  wheat, 
5,558;  barley,  7,567;  potatoes,  15,403;  oats,  33,371  ;  hay,  74,069.  The 
yield  was  (in  metric  tons):  rye,  79,563;  wheat,  12,063;  barley,  12,157  ; 
potatoes,  142,940  ;  oats,  88,929;  hay,  186,495. 

Oldenburg  had  290  miles  of  railway  on  January  1,  1897,  which  are  all 
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PBU8SIA. 

(KONIOBBIOH   PbBUSSEN.) 

Beigning  King. 
Wilhelm  II.,  born  Jan.  27, 1859,  eldest  son  of  Friedrich  UL, 
German  Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia — who  was  eldest  son  of 
Wilhelm  I.,  and  was  born  Oct.  18,  1831,  married,  Jan.  25,  1858, 
to  Victoria  (Empress  and  Queen  Friedrich),  Princess  Boyal  of 
Great  Britain,  succeeded  his  father  March  9,  1888,  and  died  June 
15,  1888,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Prince  Friedrich 
Wilhelm,  under  the  title  of  Wilhelm  11.  The  Emperor  married, 
Feb.  27, 1881,  Princess  Victoria  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderbnrg- 
Augustenburg,  bom  Oct.  22,  1858,  daughter  of  the  late  Duke 
Friedrich  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg. 

Children  of  t/ie  King. 

1.  Prince  Friedrich  WUhdm,  bom  May  6,  1882,  Crown 
Prince  of  the  German  Empire  and  of  Prussia;  2.  Prince 
Willieim  EitelrFriedrich,  born  July  7,  1883 ;  3.  Prince  Adalbert^ 
bom  July  14,  1884;  4.  Prince  August  Wilhelm,  born  Jan.  29, 
1887  ;  5.  Prince  Oaca^y  bom  July  27,  1888 ;  6.  Prince  Joachim, 
born  Dec.  17,  1890;  7.  Princess  Viktoria  Luise,  born  Sept.  13, 
1892. 

Brother  <md  Sisters  oj  the  King. 

1.  Princess  Charlotte,  bom  July  24,  1860;  married,  Feb.  18, 
1878,  to  Prince  Bemhard,  eldest  son  of  Duke  George  II.  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen.  2.  Prince  Heinrich,  bom  Aug.  14,  1862 ;  married. 
May  24,  1888,  to  Princess  Irene,  daughter  of  the  late  Grand-duke 
Ludwig  IV.  of  Hesse ;  offspring  of  the  union  are  two  sons, 
Waldemar,  bom  March  20,  1889,  and  Sigismund,  bom  Nov. 
27,  1896.  3.  Princess  Victoria,  born  April  12,  1866;  married, 
Nov.  19,  1890,  to  Prince  Adolf  of  Schaumburg-Lippe.  4. 
Princess  Sophie,  bom  June  14,  1870;  married,  Oct.  27,  1889, 
to  Crown-Prince  Konstantin  of  Greece,  Duke  of  Sparta.  5.  Prin- 
cess Ma/rgarethe,  born  April  22,  1872,  married,  Jan.  25, 1893,  to 
Prince  Friedrich  Karl  Ludwig  of  Hesse. 

Aunt  qf  the  King. 

Princess  Luise,  bom  Deo.  3, 1838 ;  married,  Sept.  20,  1856,  to 
Grand-duke  Friedrich  of  Baden. 

The  Kings  of  Prussia  trace  their  origin  to  Count  Thassilo,  of 
Zollem,  one  of  the  ,  generals  of  Charlemagne.  His  successor. 
Count  Friedrich  I.,  built  the  family  castle  of  HohenzoUern,  near 
the  Danube,  in  the  year  980.     A  subsequent  Zollem,  or  Hohen 
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zoUem,  Friedrich  UI,,  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  Prince  of 
the  Holy  Boman  Empire  in  1273,  and  received  the  Burggraviate 
of  Nuremberg  in  fief ;  and  his  great-grandson,  Friedrich  VI.,  was 
invested  by  Kaiser  Sigmund,  in  1415,  with  the  province  of 
Brandenburg,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  Elector  in  1417.  A  cen- 
tury after,  in  1511,  the  Teutonic  Knights,  owners  of  the  large 
province  of  Prussia,  on  the  Baltic,  elected  Margrave  Albrecht,  a 
younger  son  of  the  family  of  Hohenzollern,  to  the  post  of  Grand- 
Master,  and  he,  after  a  while,  declared  himself  hereditary  prince. 
The  early  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  Albrecht  brought  the 
province  of  Prussia  by  marriage  to  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg, 
who,  by  early  adopting  Protestantism,  acquired  a  very  important 
position  as  leaders  of  the  new  faith  in  Northern  Germany.  In 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  Hohenzollern  territories  became 
greatly  enlarged  by  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  *  the  Great  Elector,  *  under 
whose  fostering  care  arose  the  first  standing  army  in  Central 
Europe.  The  Great  Elector,  after  a  reign  extending  from  1640  to 
1 688,  left  a  country  of  one  and  a  half  million  inhabitants,  a  vast 
treasure,  and  38,000  well-drilled  troops  to  his  son,  Friedrich  I., 
who  put  the  kingly  crown  on  his  head  at  Kbnigsberg  on  January 
18,  1701.  The  first  King  of  Prussia  made  few  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  territory  left  him  by  the  Great  Elector ;  but  his  suc- 
cessor, Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.,  acquired  a  treasure  of  nine  millions 
of  thalers,  or  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  bought  family 
domains  to  the  amount  of  five  million  thalers,  and  raised  the  annual 
income  of  the  country  to  six  millions,  three-fourths  of  which  sum, 
however,  had  to  be  spent  on  the  army.  After  adding  part  of 
Pomerania  to  the  possessions  of  the  house,  he  left  his  son  and 
successor,  Friedrich  II.,  called  *  the  Great, '  a  State  of  47,770 
square  miles,  with  two  and  a  half  million  inhabitants.  Friedrich 
II.  added  Silesia,  an  area  of  14,200  square  miles,  with  one  and  a 
quarter  million  of  souls ;  and  this,  and  the  large  territory  gained 
in  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  increased  Prussia  to  74,340  square 
miles,  with  more  than  five  and  a  half  millions  of  inhabitants. 
Under  the  reign  of  Friedrich*s  successor,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  II., 
the  State  was  enlarged  by  the  acquisition  of  the  principalities  of 
Anspach  and  Baireuth,  as  well  as  the  vast  territory  acquired  in 
another  partition  of  Poland,  which  raised  its  area  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  100,000  square  miles,  with  about  nine  millions  of  souls. 
Under  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.,  nearly  one-half  of  this  State  and 
population  was  taken  by  Napoleon ;  but  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
not  only  restored  the  loss,  but  added  part  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Saxony,  the  Rhineland,  and  Swedish  Pomerania,  moulding 
Prussia  into  two  separate  pieces  of  territory,  of  a  total  area  of 
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106,820  square  miles.  This  was  shaped  into  a  compact  State  of 
134, 463  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  22,769,436,  by  the  war 
of  1866. 

Up  to  within  a  recent  period,  the  Kings  of  Pruasia  enjoyed  the  whole 
income  of  the  State  domains,  amounting  to  aboota  million  sterHng  per  annum. 
By  a  degree  of  Jan.  17,  1820,  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.  fixed  the  Krondo- 
tations  at  the  total  sum  of  2,573,098|  thalers,  which  was  sanctioned  on  Jan. 
81, 1850,  by  Art.  59  of  the  Constitution  ;  remaining,  as  before,  dependent  on  tiie 
revenue  derived  from  domains  and  forests.  The  amount  of  the  civil  list  was 
fixed  by  Art.  59  of  the  Constitution  of  Jan.  31, 1850  ;  but  bylaw  of  April  30, 
1859,  it  was  raised  500,000  thalers,  by  law  of  Jan.  27, 1868, 1,000,000  thalers, 
and  by  law  of  Feb.  20,  1889,  a  further  8,500,000  marks.  At  present  the  total 
'  Krondotations  Rente,'  as  far  as  it  figures  in  the  budgets,  amounts  to  15,719,296 
marks,  or  770,5542.  The  reigning  house  is  also  in  possession  of  a  vast  amount 
of  private  property,  comprising  castles,  forests,  and  ^peat  landed  estates  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  known  as  *  Fideikommiss-  und-Sdiatullgiiter,' 
the  revenue  from  which  mainly  serves  to  defray  the  expenditure  of  the  court 
and  the  members  of  the  royal  family. 

The  Royal  Fideikommiss  was  last  regulated  by  Cabinet  Order  of  Aug.  30, 
1843.  B^des  this  the  Royal  Crown  treasure,  founded  by  King  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  III.,  consists  of  a  capital  of  6  millions,  which  has  since  oonsid^- 
ably  increased,  and  also  the  family  Fideikommiss,  likewise  founded  by  King 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.,  for  the  benefit  of  princes  bom  afterwards.  It 
comprises  the  domains  of  Flatow,  Kix>janke,  and  Frauendorf,  as  well  as 
the  Fideikommiss  founded  by  the  late  Prince  Karl  (Glienicke).  Finally, 
the  Royal  House  is  also  entitled  to  the  House  Fideikommiss  of  the  Hohen- 
zollem  princes. 

Dating  from  King  Friedrich  I.  of  Prussia  (Elector  Friedrich  III.  of 
Brandenburg),  there  have  been  the  following 

SOVBREIONS  OF  THE  HOU^S  OF  HOHBNZOLLBBN. 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.  .  1797 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.  .  1840 
Wilhelm  I.  .        .         .     1861 

Friedrich  III.  (Mar.  9-June  15)  1888 
Wilhelm  II.         .        .        .     1888 


Friedrich  I. 

.     1701 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.    . 

.     1713 

Friedrich    II.     caUed 

*the 

Great' 

.     1740 

Friedrich  Wilhelm 

.     1786 

Constitution  and  (Jovernment 

The  present  Constitution  of  Prussia  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Government  of  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  a  Constituent  Assembly,  sitting  August-December  1849, 
and  was  proclaimed  Jan.  31,  1850 ;  but  subsequently  modified  by 
royal  decrees  of  April  30,  1851 ;  May  21  and  June  5,  1852  May 
7  and  24,  1853;  June  10,  1854;  May  30,  1855;  April  14  and 
30,  1856;  May  18,  1857;  May  17,  1867;  March  27,  1872; 
April  5,  1873 ;  June  18,  1875  ;  Feb.  19,  1879 ;  and  May  27, 
1888.  These  fundamental  laws  vest  the  executive  and  part  of 
the  legislative  authority  in  a  king,  who  attains  his  majority  upon 
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accomplishing  his  eighteenth  year.  The  crown  is  hereditary  in 
the  male  line,  according  to  primogeniture.  In  the  exercise  of  the 
government,  the  king  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  ministers,  ap- 
pointed by  royal  decree.  The  legislative  authority  the  king  shares 
with  a  representative  assembly,  the  Landtag,  composed  of  two 
Chambers,  the  first  called  the  *  Herrenhaus, '  or  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  second  the  *  Abgeordnetenhaus,'  or  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  assent  of  the  king  and  both  Chambers  is  requisite  for  all 
laws.  Financial  projects  and  estimates  must  first  be  submitted 
to  the  Abgeordnetenhaus,  and  be  either  accepted  or  rejected  en 
bloc  by  the  Herrenhaus.  The  right  of  proposing  laws  is  vested 
in  the  Government  and  in  each  of  the  Chambers. 

The  Herrenhaus,  according  to  the  origmal  draft  of  the  Constitution, 
was  to  consist  of  adult  princes  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  the  heads  of 
Prussian  houses  deriving  directly  from  the  former  Empire,  as  well  as  of 
those  heads  of  families  that,  by  royal  ordinance,  should  be  appointed  to 
seats  and  votes  in  the  Chamber,  according  to  the  rights  of  primogeniture 
and  lineal  descent.  Besides  these  hereditary  members,  there  were  to  be 
ninetfr  deputies  directly  elected  by  electoral  districts,  consisting  of  a  num- 
ber of  electors  who  pay  the  highest  taxes  to  the  State  ;  and,  in  addition,  other 
thirty  members  elected  by  the  members  of  the  municipal  councils  of  large 
towns.  This  original  composition  of  the  *  House  of  Lords '  was  ^eauy 
modified  by  the  royal  decree  of  Oct.  12,  1854,  which  brought  into  life  the 
Herrenhaus  in  its  present  form.  It  is  composed  of,  first,  the  princes  of 
the  royal  family  who  are  of  age,  including  the  scions  of  the  formerly  sovereign 
families  of  HohenzoUem-Hechin^n  and  Uohenzollem-Sigmaringen  ;  secondly, 
the  chiefs  of  the  mediatised  princely  houses,  recognised  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  to  the  number  of  sixteen  in  Prussia  ;  tnirdly,  the  heads  of  the 
territorial  nobilitv  formed  by  the  king,  and  numbering  some  fifty  members  ; 
fourthly,  a  number  of  life-peers,  chosen  by  the  king  from  among  the  rich 
landowners,  great  manufacturers,  and  *  national  celebrities '  ;  fifthly,  eight 
titled  noblemen  elected  in  the  eight  older  provinces  of  Pnissia  by  the  resident 
landowners  of  all  degrees ;  sixthly,  the  representatives  of  the  universities,  the 
heads  of  '  chapters,'  and  the  burgomasters  of  towns  with  above  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants  ;  and  seventhly,  an  unlimited  number  of  members  nominated  by 
the  king  for  life,  or  for  a  more  or  less  restricted  period. 

The  Abgeordnetenhaus  consists  of  433  members — 352  for  the  old  kingdom, 
80  added  in  1867  to  represent  the  newly-annexed  provinces,  and  1  in  1876  for 
Ijauenburg  ;  the  proportion  to  the  population  is  now  (1895)  1  to  every  73,569. 
Every  Prussian  who  has  attained  his  twenty-fifth  year,  and  is  qualified  to  vote  for 
the  municipal  elections  of  his  place  of  domicile,  is  eligible  to  vote  as  indirect 
elector.  Persons  who  are  entitled  to  vote  for  municipal  elections  in  several 
parishes  can  only  exercise  the  right  of  indirect  elector,  or  *  Urwahler,'  in  one. 
One  direct  elector,  or  *  Wahlmann,'  is  elected  from  every  complete  number  of 
250  souls.  The  indirect  electors  are  divided  into  three  classes,  according 
to  the  respective  amount  of  direct  taxes  paid  by  each  ;  arranged  in  such 
manner  that  each  category  pays  one-third  of  the  whole  amount  of  direct 
taxes  levied  on  the  whole.  The  first  category  consist  of  all  electors  who 
pay  the  highest  taxes  to  the  amount  of  one-third  of  the  whole  ;  the  second, 
of  those  who  pay  the  next  highest  amount  down  to  the  limits  of  the 
second  third ;  the  third  of  all  the  lowest  taxed,  who,  together,  complete 
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the  last  class.  Direct  electors  may^  be  nominated  in  each  division  of  the  ciide 
from  the  number  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  indirectly,  without  recard  to 
gpecial  divisions.  The  representatives  are  chosen  by  the  direct  dectorsL 
The  le^lative  period  of  the  Abgeordnetenhnus  is  limited  to  five  yean. 
Every  Prussian  is  eligible  to  be  a  member  of  the  second  Chamber  who  has 
completed  his  thirtieth  year,  who  has  not  forfeited  the  enjoyment  of  fall 
civic  rights  through  ajudicial  sentence,  and  who  has  paid  taxes  during  three 
years  to  the  State.  The  Chamber  must  be  re-elected  within  six  months  cl 
the  expiration  of  their  legislative  period,  or  after  being  dissolved.  In 
either  case  former  members  are  re-eligible.  The  Landtag  is  to  be  regulady 
convoked  by  the  king  during  the  mouth  of  November;  and  in  extra- 
ordinary session,  as  often  as  circumstances  may  require.  The  opening 
and  closing  of  the  Landtag  must  take  nlace  by  the  king  in  person,  or 
by  a  minister  appointed  by  him.  Both  Chambers  are  to  be  convoked, 
opened,  adjourned,  and  prorogued  simultaneously.  Each  Chamber  has  to 
prove  the  qualification  of  its  members,  and  to  decide  thereon.  Both 
Chambers  regulate  their  order  of  business  and  discipline,  and  elect 
their  own  presidents,  vice-presidents,  and  secretaries.  Functionaries  do 
not  require  leave  of  absence  to  sit  in  the  Chamber.  When  a  member 
accepts  paid  functions,  or  a  higher  office  connected  with  increased  salaiy, 
he  vacates  his  seat  and  vote  in  the  Chamber,  and  can  only  recover  the 
same  by  a  new  election.  No  one  can  be  member  of  both  Chambers.  The 
sittings  of  both  Chambers  are  public.  Each  Chamber,  at  the  proposition 
of  the  president  or  of  ten  members,  may  proceed  to  secret  deliberation. 
Neither  Chamber  can  adopt  a  resolution  when  the  legal  m^ority  of  its 
members  is  not  present.  Each  Chamber  has  a  right  to  present  addresses 
to  the  king.  No  one  can  deliver  a  petition  or  address  to  the  Chambers,  ot 
to  either  of  them,  in  person.  Each  Chamber  can  refer  documents  addressed 
to  it  to  the  ministers,  and  demand  explanations  relative  to  complaints 
contained  therein.  Each  Chamber  has  tne  right  to  appoint  commissions 
of  investigation  of  facts  for  its  own  information.  The  members  of  both 
Chambers  are  held  to  be  representatives  of  the  whole  population.  They 
vote  accortling  to  their  free  conviction,  and  are  not  bound  oy  prescriptions 
or  instructions.  They  cannot  be  called  to  account,  either  for  their  votes 
or  for  opinions  uttered  by  them  in  the  Chambers.  No  member  of  tht 
Chambers  can,  without  its  assent,  be  submitted  to  examination  or  arrest 
for  any  proceeding  entailing  penaJties,  unless  seized  in  the  act,  or  w^iun 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  same.     All  criminal  proceedings  against  members 
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3.  Minisier  of  Public  Works. — Hen  Thielen^  bom  1831 ;  appointed  June 
22.  1891. 

4.  Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Instruction,  and  Medical  Affairs, — 
Dr.  Julius  Robert  Bosse,  bom  July  12,  1882  ;  appointed  March  24,  1892. 

5.  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Domains,  and  Forests. — Fi*eiherr  von  ffani' 
inerstein-Loxten,  bom  October  6,  1827  ;  appointed  October,  1894. 

6.  Minister  of  Justice, — Dr.  SckHnstedt;  bom  January  6,  1833  ;  appointed 
October,  1894. 

7.  Minister  for  Interior, — Freiherr  \ron  der  Secke,  bom  1847  ;  appointed 
December  9,  1895. 

8.  Minister  of  Commerce, — Herr  Brefeld,  bom  1839  ;  appointed  June 
27,  1896. 

9.  Minister  of  War. — General-Lieutenant  von  Oossler,  bom  September 
29,  1841  ^  appointed  August  14,  1896. 

10.  Imperial  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Interior, — Graf  von  Posadowsky- 
fVthner;  bom  1845  ;  appointed  Minister  September  1,  1893. 

The  salary  of  the  President  of  the  Ck)uncil  is  54,000  marks,  and  that  of 
each  of  the  other  ministers  86,000  marks. 

Local  Govebnment. 

Each  of  the  provinces  of  the  Kingdom  is  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  an  '  Oberpiasident,'  or  governor,  who  has  a  salary  of  21,000  marks.  Each 
province  has  also  a  military  commandant,  a  superior  court  of  justice,  a  director 
of  indirect  taxes,  and  a  consistory,  all  appointed  by  the  king.  The  provinces 
are  subdivided  into  R^erungsbezirke,  or  counties,  and  these  again  into 
'  Kreise '  or  circles,  and  the  latter  into  Amtsbezirke  or  Bilrgermeistereien, 
these  again  into  towns  and  Gemeinden  or  Gutsbezirke.  Each  county  has  a 
president  and  an  administrative  board  or  council;  and  the  further  sub- 
divisions have  also  their  local  authorities.  The  councils  and  principal 
functionaries  are  all  elective,  the  system  of  voting  being  that  of  the  three, 
class  finnchise  which  secures  the  predominance  of  the  wealthier  electors. 
The  principal  officials  must,  moreover,  be  confirmed  by  the  Government. 
The  local  councils  deal  with  such  matters  as  primary  instruction,  poor- 
relief,  road-making,  police,  and  local  finance. 
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Area  and  Population. 

I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  area  and  population  of  the 
"whole  and  of  each  of  the  14  provinces  in  1890,  and  on  December 
2,  1895. 


ProvinoeB 


East  Prussia  (Ostpreossen)  . 
West  Prussia  (Westpreussen) 
Berlin . 
Brandenburg 
Pomerania  (rommem) 
Posen . 

Silesia  (Schleaien) 
Saxony  (Sachsen). 
Schleswig-Holstein 
Heligoland' 
Hanover  (Hannover) 
Westphalia  (Westfalen) 
Hesse-Nassau 
Rhine  (Rheinland) 
Hohenzollem 

Total. 


Area: 

Eng.  8q. 

Miles 


14,282 

9,854 

25 

15,381 

11,628 

11,184 

16,566 

9,750 

^7,387 

14,869 
7,803 
6,060 

10,428 
441 


Popnlatioii 


1890 


1,958,663 
1,438,681 
1,578,794 
2,541,783 
1,520,889 
1,761,642 
4,224,458 
2,680,010 
1,217,487 

(2,086) 
2,278,861 
2,428,661 
1,664,426 
4,710,391 

66,085 


134,603    29,955,281 


1895 


2,006,689 
1,494,360 
1,677,304 
2,821,696 
1,674,147 
1,828,668 
4,415,309 
2,698,549 
11,286,416 

2,422,020 
2,701,420 
1,756,802 
6,106,002 
65,762 


31,855,123 


Pop. 
per  Square 
Mile,  1895 


140-5 
151-6 
67,092-2 
183-5 
135-4 
163-5 
283-7 
276-8 
176-8 

162-9 
346-2 
289-9 
489-9 
149-1 

236-7 


1    Including  Heligoland. 

3   Heligoland  has  been  attached  to  Schleswig-Holstein  since  189L 

At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Friedrich  I.,  first  King  of  Prossia, 
the  Kingdom  had  an  area  of  about  43,400  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  1,731,000.  The  following  table  illustrates  the  de- 
velopment of  Prussia  since  1816  : — 


Year 

Area  in  8q.  Miles 

Population 

Average  per 
97  1 

Percentage  of 
Annual  Increase 

1816 

106,614 

10,349,031 

_ 

1831 

106,614 

13,038,960 

122-3 

1-7 

1858 

108,514 

17,739,913 

163-5 

1-3 

1861 

108,514 

18,491,220 

170-4 

1-4 

1867 

134,046 

23,971,337 

178-8 

1-06 

1871 

134,046 

24,643,623 

183-8 

0-70 

1875 

184,179 

25,742,464 

191-8 

106 

1880 

134,468 

27,279,111 

202-9 

1-19 

1885 

134,505 

28,318,470 

210-5 

0-76 

1890 

134,537 

29,955,281 

222-6 

116 

1895 

184,603 

31,865,123 

236-7 

1-26 
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Of  the  total  population  in  1895,  51*4  per  cent,  lived  in  towns  and  rural 
communes  of  ^000  inhabitants  and  upwards,  and  48*6  per  cent,  in  com- 
munes with  less  than  2,000  inhabitants. 

While  the  tovm  population  increased  at  the  rate  of  2*83  per  cent,  per  annum 
between  1885  and  1890,  the  conntiy  population  increased  at  t^e  rate  of  0*46 
per  cent,  per  annum.  The  town  population  in  1895  was  12,954,591,  showing 
a  rate  of  increase  of  1*84  per  cent,  per  annum  since  1890,  while  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  country  districts  was  only  0  '89  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  urban  and  rural  population  were  disMbuted  as  follows  at  the  census 
periods,  1885,  1890  and  1895  :— 


■  Cenmui 

No.  of 
Towns 

Nob.  Rural 
Communes^ 

Towns  and  Communes,  with 
2,000  Inhabitants  and  upwards 

Communes,  Ac,  with  less 
than  2,000  Inhabitants 

No. 

Pop. 

PerCt 

No. 

Pop. 

PerCt 

1885 
1890 
1895 

1.280 
1,268 
1,266 

66,002 
68,640 
52,517 

1,648 
1,726 
1,842 

12,764,674 
14,529,598 
16,383,267 

45-0 
48-6 
61-4 

68,722 
68,177 
61,941 

16,563,796 
15,426,683 
15,471,856 

66-0 
61-6 
48*6 

?  including  16,403  separate  '  Qutsbeairice  '  in  1886 ;  16,569  in  1890  ;  16  148  in  1895. 
The  urban  population  was  thus  distributed  in  1895  :— 


- 

No. 

Pop.  1895       j 

_ 

No. 

Pop.  1896 

Large  towns^ 
Medium  „ 

18 
88 

4,683,861 
8,182,096 

Small  towns 
Country  „ 

327 
514 

3,094,888 
1,603,781 

I  See  p.  686  for  the  official  signification  of  these  terms. 

In  1890  the  population  included  14,702,151  males  and  15,253,130  females 
— ie.  108*7  females  per  100  males ;  in  1895  there  were  15,646,489  males  and 
16,209,684  females— i.e.,  103*6  females  per  100  males.  With  respect  to  cou^ 
jugal  condition  the  following  was  the  distribution  in  1895  :— 


- 

Hales 

Females 

Total 

Unmarried        .... 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced  or  separated 

9,730,803 

5,429,929 

466,060 

18,647 

9,857,651 

5,445,898 

1,371,008 

35,627 

19,088  454 

10,876,327 

1,837,068 

54,274 

The  division  of  the  population  according  to  occupation  is  shown  in  the 
table  on  p.  584,  and  some  particulars  as  to  race  on  the  same  page. 

In  1895  the  number  of  foreigners  (exclusive  of  other  Germans)  resident  in 
Prussia  was  206,818,  of  whom  63,289  were  Austrians  and  Hungarians,  47,715 
Dutch,  18,998  Russians,  24,389  Danes,  6,301  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  8,120 
British,  6,664  Belgisan,  7,327  Armenians  (United  Sta|^J,bv%Wfe§^ss,  and 
2,127  French.  '  ^ 
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II.  Movement  op  the  Population. 

The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of  the  population  fot  the  five 
years. 


Year 

Marriages 

Total  Births 

Still.bom 

niegitimate 

Total  Deaths,  g«-„lii.of 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

245,447 
248,348 
250,960 
258,729 
264,822 

1,143»904 
1,195,293 
1,182,833 
1,208,215 
1,226,107 

37,401 
39,043 
39,789 
40,288 
40,823 

88,287 
92,092 
94,022 
93,432 
97,305 

752,055 
785,520 
719,582 
729,917 
707,500 

891.849 
409,778 
463,251 
478,298 
518,607 

In  1896  3*83  per  cent,  of  the  total  births  were  still-bom,  and  7*94  percent 
illegitimate. 

The  emigration  from  Prussia  by  Qerman  ports,  Dutch  ports,  and  Antwerp 
was  in  1892,  76,196;  in  1893,  53,471  ;  in  1894,  24,203 ;  m  1895,  20,564;  in 
1896,  19,459  ;  and  in  1897,  13,497.  The  following  table,  indicating  the 
emigrants  from  each  province  in  1897,  shows  that  the  northern  provinces 
contribute  most  lai-gely  : — 


Hanover 

Brandenburg  (with  Berlin) 

Posen . 

Rhine . 

Schleswi^-Holstein 

Pomerania  . 

West  Prussia 


2,821 
2,024 
1,560 
1,166 
1,155 
979 
962 


Hesse-Nassau 
Silesia . 
Saxony 
Westphalia  . 
East  Prussia 
HohenzoUern 


928 
726 
726 
480 
456 
14 


III.  Principal  Towns. 
The  following  table  gives  the  population  of  the  principal  towns  as  at  the 
census  of  December  2,  1895  : — 
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BeligioD, 

Absolute  religious  liberty  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  are  Protestants,  and  rather  over  one-third  Koman 
Catholics.  The  numbers  of  the  different  creeds  by  provinces  at  the  census  of 
1895  were  as  follows  : — 


Provinces 

Frotestanto 

Gatholios 

Other 
Christians 

Jews 

Others 
and  un- 
known 

East  Prussia 

1,724,374 

266,641 

1,220 

14,364 

90 

West  Prussia 

715,681 

758,168 

310 

20,238 

63 

City  of  Berlin      . 

1,426,591 

155,863 

7,824 

86,152 

1,374 

Brandenburg 

2,681,687 

118,265 

2,725 

18,394 

674 

Pomerania  . 

1,580,003 

81,739 

679 

11,661 

65 

Posen  . 

561,201 

1,227,197 

221 

40,019 

20 

Silesia.     '  . 

1,980,552 

2,384,754 

2,232 

47,593 

178 

Saxony 

2,498,748 

187,559 

4,081 

7,860 

311 

Schleswig-Holstein 

1,257,454 

24,184 

517 

3,702 

559 

Hanover 

2,094,604 

311,457 

602 

15,065 

292 

Westphalia . 

1,298,852 

1,378,676 

4,394 

19,359 

139 

Hesse-Nassau 

1,224,021 

482,752 

3,709 

46,725 

595 

Rhine . 

1,434,715 

3,610,142 

11,278 

49,018 

849 

Hohenzollem 
ToUll895    . 

2,566 

62,608 

2 

576 

— 

20,430,899 

10,999,505 

89,794 

379,716 

5,209 

Per  cent. 

64-14 

34-53 

0-12 

1-19 

0-02 

Total  1890    . 

19,294,180 

10,252,807 

31,546 

372,058 

4,691 

Per  cent. 

64-41 

I 

34-23 

0-10 

1-24 

0-02 

The  Evangelical  or  Protestant  Church  is  the  State  Church,  and  since  1817 
has  consisted  of  a  fusion  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  bodies,  from  which, 
however,  there  are  still  a  few  dissenters.  It  ia  governed  by  *  consistories,'  or 
boards  appointed  by  Government,  one  for  each  province.  There  are  also 
synods  in  most  circles  and  provinces,  and  general  synods  representing  the  old 
provinces  only.  The  constitution  of  the  Catholic  Church  differs  in  the  various 
provinces.  In  the  Upper  Rhenish  ecclesiastical  province  it  is  fixed  by  a 
concordat  between  the  Government  and  Pope  Pius  Vll.  In  every  part  of  the 
Monarchy  the  Crown  has  reserved  to  itself  a  control  over  the  election  of 
bishops  and  priests.  The  hicher  Catholic  clergy  are  paid  by  the  State,  the 
IMnce  Bishop  of  Breslau  receiving  34,000  marks  a  year,  and  the  other  bishops 
about  22,700  marks.  The  incomes  of  the  parochial  clergy  mostly  arise  from 
endowments.  In  the  budget  of  1896-97  the  sum  of  3,016,161  marks  is  set 
down  as  direct  expenditure  in  Evangelical  Churches,  and  2,699,631  marks  for 
the  Catholic  Church. 

Instrnotioii. 

Education  in  Prussia  is  general  and  compulsory.  Every 
town,  or  community  in  town  or  country,  must  maintain  a 
school  supported  by  local  rates,  supplemented  by  the  State, 
and  administered  by  the  local  authorities,  who  are  elected 
by  the  citizens,  and  called  aldermen  or  town  councillors.  All 
parents  are  compelled  to  have  their  children  properly  taught 
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or  to  send  them  to  one  of  these  elementary  schools,  in  which 
all  fees  are  now  abolished.  No  compulsion  exists  in  reference  to 
a  higher  educational  institution  than  elementary  schools,  but 
parents  who  send  more  than  one  child  to  any  school  supported  by 
the  community  have,  in  many  cases,  a  reduction  made  in  the 
charge,  and  a  limited  number  of  pupils  whose  parents  cannot 
afford  to  pay  the  full  rate  either  enjoy  this  reduction  or  are 
admitted  entirely  free,  at  the  discretion  of  the  authorities.^  The 
school  age  is  from  6  to  14  years,  and  the  number  of  children  of 
that  age  in  1896  was  returned  at  5,654,918. 

The  following  table  gives  the  educational  statistics  of  Prussia : — 


No. 

Teaching 

Staff 

11 

1,589 

826 

5,537 

178 

2,584 

78 

1,128 

86,188 

82,182 

404 

604 

5,646 

1,099 

126 

929 

Btodents  or 
PapilB 


Universities  (1897-98)  «  . 
Gymnasia  and  Progvmnasia  (1 896-97)* 
Realgymnasia,  Beafprogymnasia,  and 

H^her  Eealschulen  (1896-97)* 
Eealsohulen  (1896-97)*   . 
Public  elementary  schools  (1896) 
Private        „  „  „ 

Middle  schools  (public)         „ 
„         „      (Drivate)        „ 
Public  normal  schools  (1897)   . 


19,184 
98,052 

47,826 
24,182 
6,236,826 
17,876 
143,097 
82,400 
11,782 


s  Winter  half  year. 

The  number  of  elementary  schools  in  Prussia  in  1822  was  20,440  ;  in  1843, 
23,646  ;  in  1864,  25,056  ;  in  1878,  32,613  ;  in  1891,  34,742  ;  and  in  1896, 
36,188. 

There  are  also  3  technical  high  schools,  ^  forestry  schools,  2  technical 
mining  schools,  2  agricultural  high  sc)ioo)s,  agricultural  institutes  connected 
with  universities,  2  veterinary  hjgh  schools,  264  other  schools  for  various 
aspects  of  ag|iculture,  besides  other  specif  schools  ivnd  ^tftte  establislunents 
for  art  and  music. 

The  yniyersities,  all  the  high  schools,  some  of  the  Gymni^ia,  Real- 
liymnasi^,  and  similar  schools,  as  also  al}  t|ie  normal  schools,  are  maintained 
^d  administered  by  the  Government,  while  ^  the  otfierschol^tic  institutions 
i^re  supported  by  the  community,  under  control  of  the  Government.  (For 
number  of  professors,  teachers,  and  students  at  each  of  the  Universities  of 
Prussia,  see  under  German  Empire. ) 

The  whole  of  the  educational  establishments  in  Prussia  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  but 
there  is  a  local  supervision  for  every  province.  The  administration  of  each  of 
these,  as  &r  as  regards  the  JUgisrungs-Bezirke,  is  vested  in  a  President,  who 
is  the  head  of  the  Civil  Government  {Begierung) ;  while  the  management  of 
the  higher  (secondary)  schools  and  the  normal  schools  belongs  to  the  Provincial 
Schul-Collegium,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Oberprasident,  who  is  the  head 
1  The  system  of  secondary  education  common  to  Prnasia  and  the  rest  of  Germany  is 
described  on  p.  687. 
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of  the  Civil  Ooyemment  of  the  province.  The  Consistorinin,  which  has  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  school  administration,  and  the  Provincial  Schnl-Collegimn 
are  separate  provincial  authorities,  not  sections  of  the  same  authority.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  administration  of  school  fands  provided  by  the  State  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Civil  Government,  which  likewise  takes  upon  itself  nearly 
the  whole  management  of  the  lower  and  elementary  schools,  while  the  Schul- 
Collegium  is  responsible  for  the  higher  schools  and  the  normal  schools,  for 
the  general  system  of  instruction  and  discipline  therein,  the  proper  selection 
of  school  books,  the  examination  and  appointment  of  masters,  and  the 
examination  of  those  who  leave  school  for  the  Universities. 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  1850,  all  persons  are  at  liberty  to  teach,  or 
to  form  establishments  for  instruction,  provided  they  can  prove  to  the 
authorities  their  moral,  soientifio,  and  technical  qualifications.  But  private 
as  well  as  public  establishments  for  education  are  placed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  while  all  public  teachers  are 
considered,  directly  or  indirectly,  State  servants. 

In  the  budget  of  1896-97  the  sum  of  83,321,251  marks  was  set  down  for 
direct  expenditure  on  public  instruction ;  4,164,615  marks  for  expenditure 
on  scienoe  and  art ;  11,293,080  marks  on  technical  instruction. 


Jnatiee,  Griine,  and  Pauperism. 

Prussia  contains  15  Oborlandescerichte  (see  Otrman  Empire,  p.  540).  The 
ObOTlandesgericht  at  Berlin  is  called  the  KamiMrgerieht,  and  serves  as  an 
ultimate  appeal  court  for  summary  convictions  ;  though  for  all  cases  the  court 
of  final  instance  is  the  Reichsgcricht  at  Leipzig.  The  prosecution  in  all 
criminal  cases  is  conducted  by  S^'OcUsanwdUe,  or  public  prosecutors,"  paid 
by  the  State.  In  1896  there  were  284,356  criminal  convictions  in  Prussia, 
or  128 '2  for  every  10,000  inhabitants  above  the  age  of  twelve.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  for  the  different  provinces  in  1895,  the  number  of 
convictions  and  the  proportion  per  10,000  inhabitants  12  years  bf  age  and 
upwards : — 


Provineec 

Criminals 

Provinoea 

Criminals 

Persons 

Per 

Persons 

Per 

Con- 

10,000 

Con* 

10,000 

victed 

Inhab. 

vict€d 

Inhab. 

East  Prussia  . 

23,174 

169-9 

Schleewig-Holstein 

8,657 

95-0 

West  Prussia 

18,832 

189-7 

Hanover 

17,166 

100-6 

Berlin  (City). 

22,020 

171-2 

Westphalia    . 

18,685 

102-7 

Brandenburg. 

24,880 

124-4 

Hesse-Nassau 

12,083 

96-0 

Pomerania     . 

14,282 

130-5 

Rhineland 

34,840 

98-4 

Posen    . 

19,715 

162-5 

fiohenzollem 

342 

70-6 

Silesia  .        .        . 

46,715 

151-5 

Saxony 

23,064 

123-5 

Total     . 

284,356 

128-2 

Finance. 

The  following  table  givee  the  revenue  and  expenditure  during 
each  of  the  six  years  ending  March  31   from   1893  to  J898, 
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1893,  1894,  and  1895  being  the  final  accounts,  1896  and  1897 
being  revenue  accounts,  and  1898  the  budget  estimates  :— 


Year 


1808 
1894 
1806 


Bevenne 


Marks 
2,078,410,407 
2,100,651,611 
2,240,701,876 


Expenditure 


Marks 
1,903,646,996 
2,004,338,161 
2,126,934,337 


Year 


1896 
1897 
1898 


Revenae 


Marks 

1,971,700,886 
2,067,483,780 
2,046,031,885 


Expenditure 


Marks 

1,962,144,201 
2,066,406,601 
2,046,031,386 


In  the  budget  estimates  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1899,  the  sources  of  revenue  and  expenditure  were  given  as 
follows : — 


RSVKFTTE. 

Ministry  of  Agricnltore,  Do- 
mains, and  Poresta  :— 
Domains  and  forests . 
Various 

Total  .... 


Marks 


86,629,004 
1,600,000 

88,129,004 


Ministry  of  Finance :—  ,  ^«  «^  „aa 

Direct  taxes       ....  1J?.J?7,700 

Indirect  taxes    ....  76,114,000 

Lottery 82,474,000 

Marine^Bank             .       .       •  2.344,0^ 

Mint ^^»»20 

Total  Ministry  of  Finance .  830,688,620 

Ministry  of  Commerce  A  In- 
dustiy:— 
Produce  of  mines,  iron  furnaces,    ,  ^^  ^^^  „,  ^ 
and  salt  works    .        .        .    134,797,310 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  :— 
Administration  of  railways      .  1,209,717,266 

Dotations,  and  Finance  Ad- 
ministration:—  ^ .^ 

DoUtions 286,240 

General  Finance  AdministraUon  314,803,662 

Total  Dotations,  Ac  .        .    316,088,892 

State  Administration  :— 
Ministry  of  State      .        .        .  4,466,478 
Foreign  Office    ....  4,600 
Ministry  of  Finance .       .  2,120,480 
„        „  Public  Works        .  9,629,000 
„  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry       .       .  2,612,076 
„  Justice  .        .        .  68,018,600 
„  the  Interior  .        .  13,099,184 
,    Agriculture,  Ac    .  4,678,046 
„  Public  Worship  and 

Instruction        .  4,672,688 

„       „  War       .       .       .   300 

Total  State  Administration    .    109,106,302 


Total  estimated  revenue      2,187,627,884 


BxPEMDiTUBS.  Marks 

A.  ITorWiia  if•l>«««».•— 
MinistryofAg^iculture,Domains,   ^^^^^^^ 

andForeste   .       .      44,660,820 
„       „  Finance  .        .       .    121,980.090 
„  Commerce  A  Industry: — 
Administration  of  mines,  Ac  .    118,622,731 

Ministry  of  Public  Works :— 
Administration  of  railways      .    693,897,70 

Total  working  erpenditoro    979,060,923 

B.  Chargea  on    CotuolidaUd 

FtMwi.'— * 
Addition  to  •Krondotation'  of 
the  King 
tofp 


Interest  of  public  debt,  indusiTe 

railway  debt  . 
Sinking  ftmd  of  debt. 
Annuities,  management,  Ac 
Chamber  of  Lords     . 
„       „  Deputiea 
Contribution  to  imperial  fands. 
Appanages,  annuities,  indemni 
■  B,  Ac 


Total  ohaxges  on  Consoli- 
dated Fund 


8,000,000 

224,183,416 

88,91 1, S3S 

2.363,071 

184,860 

1,215,920 

277,623,878 

72,858,164 
626,180,643 


7,840,160 

661,800 

91,896,047 

29,063,4SS 

8,982,578 
108,146,000 
60,269,730 


C.   Admini$UraHv4  Eatptrndi- 
twre: — 
Ministry  of  Stata      . 

„       „  Foreign  Aflkirs 
,,  Finance. 

„       „  Public  Works 
„       „  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry 
„       „  Justice  . 
„       „  the  Interior   . 

„  Agriculture,  Domains, 

andForesta        .      20,877.014 
„       „  Public  Worship  and 

Instmetion        .    129,958,014  1 
„       „  War        .        .        .  187,527 

Total  administrative  espen- 
dituie       ....    461,649,815 

Total  ordinary  expenditure  2,056,891,380 
Extraordinary  expenditure     181,686.004 

Total  expenditure      .       .  2,187,627^884 
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The  total  expenditure  amounts  to  68  '9  marks  per  head  of  population.  The 
direct  taxes  amount  almost  to  5 '8  marks  per  head.  Since  Apru  1,  1895,  only 
the  income  tax,  a  new  supplementary  tax  ( Vermogenssteuer),  and  tiie  tax  *'  vom 
Gewerbebetriebe  im  Umherziehen "  are  direct  State-taxes ;  the  land-tax, 
the  house-tax,  and  the  trading-tax  are  received  by  the  communes. 

The  expenditure  for  the  army  and  navy  is  not  entered  in  the  budget  of 
Prussia,  but  forms  part  of  the  budget  of  the  Empire. 

The  public  debt  of  the  Kingdom,  inclusive  of  the  provinces  annexed  in 
1866,  was,  according  to  the  budget  of  1898-99,  as  follows  : — 


- 

Amount 

Sinking  Fnnd 

National  debt  bearing  interest : 

State  Treasure  Bills  at  84  per  cent.    . 
Consolidated  debt  at  8^  per  cent 
84  per  cent. 
„            „        3   percent 
State  railway  debt     .... 
Debt  of  provinces  annexed  in  1866    . 

Total  national  debt    . 

Marks 

12,419,700 

8,588,190,000 

1,914,100,650 

834,899,600 

130,343,599 

5,268,520 

Marks 
6,171,766 

2,868,868 
46,587 

6,485,222,069 

9,086,667 

The  charges  for  interest,  amortisation,  and.  management  of  the  debt 
amounted  to  266,897,820  marks  in  the  financial  year  1898-99. 

The  debt  amounts  to  203  marks  per  head  of  population,  and  the  annual 
charge  to  8  '9  marks  per  head.  In  1890  the  total  value  of  incomes  was  estimated 
by  Dr.  Soetbeerat  10.000  million  marks,  or  500,000,000/.  sterling,  and  the 
average  per  head  at  842  marks,  or  17/.  2s. 

Army. 

The  military  organisation  of  the  Kingdom,  dating  from  the  year  1814,  is 
based  on  the  principle  that  every  man,  capable  of  beiEiring  arms,  shall  receive 
military  instruction  and  enter  tne  army  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  The 
conditions  of  service  have  been^already  described  under  Qtrman  Empire, 
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GERMAN   EMPIRE: — PRUSSIA 


Produotioii  and  Industry. 

I.  AORICULTURE. 

The  number  of  farms  in  Prussia  on  June  5,  1882,  and  on  June  14,  1895, 
was  as  follows  : — 


- 

Under 
1  hectare 

MOheoUres 

10-100 
hectares 

Over 
100  hectares 

Total 

1882 
1895 

1,456,724 
1,649,134 

1,178,625 
1,236,393 

384,408 
402,209 

20,439 
20,390 

3,040,196 
3,808,126 

The  total  area  of  the  farms  in  1882  was  26,581,300  hectares  ;  in  1895, 
28,479,739  hectares. 

These  farms  supported,  1895,  a  population  of  10,948,476,  of  whom 
4,633,055  were  actively  engaged  in  agnculture.  The  areas  under  the  chief 
crops  and  the  yield  in  metric  tons  per  hectare  in  1897-8  and  the  annual 
average  yield  for  the  period  1889-97  are  as  follows  : — 


Wheat   . 
Rye 

Barley    . 
Oats 
Potatoes 
Hay  (meadow) 


1897-98 


Heetares 


1,111,854 
4,547,889 
877,206 
2,618,003 
2,086,913 
3,271,764 


Tteld 


1-59 
113 
1-32 
1-14 
9-68 
2-71 


Average  Yield 
1889-97 


1-33 
0-96 
1-20 
1-08 
8-05 
2-22 


The  largest  wheat-crops  are  grown  in  Silesia,  Saxony,  Rhineland,  East 
Prussia- and  Hanover  ;  rye  is  a  common  crop  all  over  the  Kingdom  ;  barley  is 

C^uced  in  greatest  quantities  in  Silesia  and  Saxony ;  and  oats  in  Silesia, 
Prussia,  Hanover,  Rhineland,  and  other  northern  provinces.  Silesia, 
Brandenburg,  and  Posen  produce  the  most  potatoes. 

In  1896-97  Prussia  contained  308  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  beet-root  sugar,  which  consumed  10,738,018  metric  tons  of  beet-root  in 
the  production  of  1,355,763  metric  tons  of  raw  sugar.  In  1896-97  there  were 
6,503  breweries  in  action  in  Prussia,  which  brewed  27,680,273  hectolitres  of 
beer,  or  85  litres  per  head  of  the  population. 

In  1896-97  there  were  -=6,213  distilleries  in  operation,  which  produced 
2,550,915  hectolitres  of  alcohol. 

II.  Minerals. 

The  mineral  riches  of  Prussia  are  very  considerable.  The  coal-mines 
especiadly  have  developed  greatly  during  the  last  half -century.  The  coal  raised  in 
I'russia  amounts  to  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  coal  produced  in  Germany,  and 
is  found  mostly  in  Silesia,  Westphalia,  and  the  Rhine  Province  ;  lignite  being 
mainly  worked  in  Saxony.  The  output  of  coal  increased  from  17,571,681  tons 
in  1848  to  84,253,393  tons  in  1897,  and  the  output  of  lignite  in  the  same  time 
from  8,118,553  tons  to  24,222,911  tons. 

Considerable  quantities  of  iron  are  also  raised  in  Prussia,  chiefly  in  the 
Rhine  Province,  Westphalia,  Silesia,  Hanover,  and  Hesse-Nassau.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  quantities  (in  metric  tons)  and  the  values  (in  marks)  of 
'  he  coal  and  iron  ore  raised,  and  of  the  pig-iron  produced  in  1896-97: — 
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- 

1896 

1897 

Quimtity      I         Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Coal         .        . 
Lignite    . 
Iron  ore  . 
Pig  iron  . 

78,993,655 

21,981,201 

4,.058,109 

4,470,561 

581,128,418 
48,781,565 
28,407,828 

220,577,560 

84,253,893 

24,222,911 

4,188,586 

4,892,059 

582,660,597 
53,296,979 
83,731,064 

259,120,324 

Prussia  yields  about  one-half  (150,616)  of  the  world's  annual  production 
of  zinc ;  and  copper  (25,997  tons)  and  lead  (108,879  tons)  are  also  found. 
The  total  value  of  the  mining  products  in  1897  was  788,917,554  marks, 
and  of  the  smelting  products  409,628,517  marks. 

Commeroe. 

The  trade  of  Prussia  forms  an  important  part  of  the  general  trade  of  the 
German  customs  district  (ZoUverein),  which  now  includes  the  whole  of  the 
Empire,  with  exception  of  few  districts  in  Baden  and  of  small  parts  of  the 
ports  of  Hamburg,  Cuxhaven,  Bremerhaven,  and  Geestemiinde.  This 
18  carried  on  throuch  the  various  ports  of  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas, 
through  many  navigable  rivers  and  canals,  and  an  extensive  network  of  roads, 
railways,  tele^phs  and  telephones.  There  are  84  chambers  and  corporations. 
of  commerce  in  the  large  towns  of  the  Kingdom.  The  most  important 
commercial  towns  are  Berlin,  Eoniffsberg,  Danzig,  Stettin,  Posen,  Breslau, 
Magdeburg,  Altona,  Hanover,  Frai&fort-on-Main,  Cologne,  Elberfeld,  and 
Bannen.  There  are  no  separate  statistics  for  the  trade  of  Prussia;  it  ia 
included  in  that  of  Cermany. 

Internal  Commnnioations. 

The  railway  system  of  Prussia  is  extensive  and  complete.  On  April  15,. 
1898,  the  length  of  the  system  open  for  traffic  was  as  follows  :  Owned  or  ad- 
ministered by  the  State,  12,442  miles  ;  owned  and  administered  by  private 
companies,  416  miles  ;  total,  12,858  miles.  There  were,  besides,  106  milea 
of  narrow  gauge  railway  belonging  to  the  State,  and  161  miles  belonging 
to  private  persons. 

The  whole  of  the  railways  of  Prussia  will  in  time  become  national  property. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  budget  statement,  a  very  large  revenue  is  derived  by 
the  State  from  the  railways. 

Beferences  oonceming  Prussia. 

Ccntralblatt  ftlr  die  Resammto  Unterrichta-VerwaltnuK  In  Preussen.    Herauseecreben  in 
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BEITSS,  Elder  Branch. 

(F0B8TBNTHtTM  ReUSS — ^AeLTSRE  LiNIE.) 

Beigning  Prince. 

Eeinrioh  XXII.,  born  March  28,  1846  ;  the  son  of  Prince  Heinrich  XX. 
and  of  Princess  Caroline  of  Hesse-Homburg ;  succeeded  his  father  Nov.  8, 
1859  ;  married,  Oct.  8,  1872,  to  Princess  Ida  of  Schanmbmg-Lippe,  bom  July 
28,  1852 ;  died  September  28,  1891.— Offspring  :— I.  Heinrich  XXIV.,  born 
March  20,  1878.  II.  Emma,  bom  Jan.  17,  1881.  III.  ifarta,  bom  March 
26, 1882.  IV.  Caroline,  bom  July  13, 1884.  V.  Hermine,  bom  Dec  17, 1887. 
VI.  Ida,  bom  Sept  4,  1891. 

The  princely  family  of  Reuss  traces  its  descent  to  the  old  prefects  of 
Weida,  who  were  imperial  functionaries  and  afterwards  free  lords.  All  the 
heads  of  the  house,  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century, 
have  been  called  Heinrich.  In  the  year  1701  it  was  settled,  in  a  family 
council,  that  the  figures  should  not  run  higher  than  a  hundred,  beginning 
afterwards  again  at  one.  The  present .  sovereign  of  Reuss-Greiz  has  no  civu 
list,  but  a  great  part  of  the  territory  over  which  he  reigns  is  his  private  property. 

Constitation  and  Finance. 

The  Constitution,  bearing  date  March  28,  1867,  provides  for  a  legidative 
body  of  12  members,  8  nominated  by  the  sovereign,  2  by  the  nobility,  3 
elected  by  towns,  and  4  by  rural  districts.  The  public  revenue,  and  expen- 
diture for  1899  were  estimated  at  1,540,883  marks.  There  is  a  public  debt 
of  31,050  marks. 

Area  and  Popnlation. 

The  area  of  the  Principality  is  122  English  square  miles,  and  the  popula- 
tion in  1895  was  67,468  (32,836  males  and  34,632  females).  Population  per 
square  mile  552*8.  Of  the  population  in  1890,  62,754  were  Protestant,  and 
936  Catholic.  The  capital,  Greiz,  has  (1895)  22,296  inhabitants.  In  1896 
there  were  568  marriages,  2,846  births,  1,586  deaths;  surplus  of  births, 
1,260.  Of  the  births  97  (3-4  per  cent.)  were stillbom,  and  221  (7*8  per  cent. ) 
illegitimate.  Emigrants  in  1894,  27  ;  1895,  55  ;  1896,  19  ;  1897,  29.  In 
1896  there  were  379  criminals  convicted,  or  82*0  per  10,000  of  population 
over  the  age  of  12. 

Agricnltnre. 

On  June  14,  1895,  there  were  in  the  Principality  5,225  farms,  as  follows  : 
under  1  hectare,  8,159 ;  1-10  hectares,  1,393  ;  10-100  hectares,  669 ;  over 
100  hectares,  4.  Their  total  area  was  29,767  hectares.  In  1896  the  culti- 
vated  area  and  produce  were  as  follows  ; — 


Crop 

Hectares 

1,000  kilog. 

Crop 

Hectares 

1,000  kUog. 

Rye 

Wheat      ... 
Barley      ... 

8,662 

808 

1,503 

4,782 

426 

2,398 

Potatoes    ... 

Oats 

Hay 

2,104 
2,598 
5,304 

18,291 

4,276 

16,644 

There  are  22  miles  of  railway. 


BEUSS,  Tonnger  Branch. 

(FtyESTKNTHUll  RrUSS— JtJNGERK  LiNIE.) 

Beigning  Prince. 

Heinrich  XIV.,  bom  May  28,  1832  ;  the  son  of  Prince  Heinrich  LXVII. 
and  of  Princess  Adelaide  ;  succeeded  his  father  July  14,  1867  ;  married 
(1)  Feb.  6,  1868,  to  Princess  Agnes  of  Wiirttemberg,  who  died  July  10, 1886 
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(2)  Moiganatically,  to  Frederika  von  Saalburg.  Offspring  of  first 
marriage  : — I.  Prince  HeinrUh  XXVII.,  born  November  10,  1868  ;  married 
November  11,  1884,  to  Princess  Elise,  bom  September  4,  1864,  daughter  of 
Prince  Hermann  of  Hohenlohe-Langenbmg ;  four  children.  II.  Princess 
Eliaabeih,  bom  October  27,  1859  ;  married  November  17>  1887,  to  Prince 
Hermann  of  Solms-Braunfels. 

The  reigning  house  forms  a  younger  branch  of  the  Reuse  family.  As  in 
Reuss-Greiz,  a  great  j>art  of  the  temtory  of  the  Principality  ia  the  private 
property  of  the  reigning  family. 

All  the  princes  are  called  Heinrich,  and  to  distinguish  them  they  have 
numbers  attached  to  their  names,  beginning  and  ending  in  each  century. 
Number  I.  is  given  to  the  first  prince  of  the  branch  bom  in  the  century, 
and  the  numbers  foUow  in  the  oitier  of  birth  until  the  century  is  finished, 
when  they  begin  again  with  number  I. 

Constitutioii  and  Finance. 

The  Principality  has  a  Constitution,  proclaimed  November  80,  1849,  and 
modified  April  14,  1852,  and  June  20,  1856.  Under  it  restricted  legislative 
rights  are  gruited  to  a  Diet  of  sixteen  members,  of  whom  three  are  elected 
by  those  payiug  the  highest  income-tax,  and  twelve  by  the  inhabitants  in 
general.  The  head  of  the  collateral  Beuss-Ebstritz  family  is  hereditarily 
a  member.  The  Prince  has  the  sole  executive  and  part  of  the  legislative 
power.  In  the  administration  of  the  State  a  cabinet  of  three  members  acts 
under  his  direction.  On  November  27, 1892,  the  hereditary  prince  (Heinridi 
ZXVII.)  received  authority  from  the  reigning  prince  to  carry  on  the 
government  in  Ms  name. 

The  annual  estimated  public  income  was  given  as  2,886,900  marks 
for  the  financial  period  1896-98,  with  an  expenditure  of  2,379,734  marks. 
There  is  a  public  debt  (1898)  of  1,040,550  marks. 

Area  and  Popnlation. 

The  area  of  the  Principality  is  819  English  square  miles,  and  the  popula- 
tion in  1895  was  182,130  (64,042  males  and  68,088  females).  Population 
WT  square  mile  414.  Of  the  total  population  in  1895  (132,130),  129,382  were 
Protestant,  2,090  were  C!atholic,  477  other  Christians,  and  181  were  Jews. 
The  capital,  Gera,  has  (1895)  43,544  inhabitants.  In  1896  there  were  1,181 
marriages,  5,613  births,  and  3,312  deaths  ;  surplus  of  births  2,301.  Of  the 
births  214  (8*8  per  cent)  were  stillborn,  and  690  (12*3  per  cent.)  illegiti- 
mate. Emigrants  in  1892,  237  ;  1893,  169  ;  1894,  75  ;  1895,  94  ;  1896,  75  ; 
1897,  60.  In  1896  there  were  1,020  criminal  convictions,  or  110*5  per  10,000 
of  population  over  the  age  of  12. 

Agricultnre. 

In  1895  there  were  in  the  Principality  8, 558  farms,  as  follows : — under  1 
Ihectare,  8,657  ;  1-10  hectares,  3,429 ;  10-100  hectares,  1,443 ;  overlOO  hectares, 
:29.  Their  total  area  was  75,134  hectares.  These  farms  supported  a  population 
'of  23,080,  of  whom  11,666  were  actually  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  1897  the 
♦cultivated  area  and  produce  were  as  follows  : — 


Crop 


Eye  ... 
Wheat 
Barley 


Hectares      1,000  kilog. 


7,752 
1,977 
8,340 


9,664 
3,316 
4,497 


Crop 


Potatoes 
Oats  ... 
Hay  ... 


Hectares      1,000  kilog. 


5,153 

6,884 

14,070 


42,343 

8,400 

83,628 


Railways  (1897),  53  miles. 

British  Consul-General. — Freiherr  C.  C.  B.  von  Tai 
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SAXE-ALTEHBUBO. 

(Hkrzogthum  Saohsen-Altenbubg.) 
Beigning  Duke. 

Ernst ,  bom  September  16,  1826  ;  the  son  of  Duke  Geoiv  of  Saxe-Altenbuig 
:and  Princess  Maiie  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  Succeeded  to  the  throne  at 
the  death  of  his  father,  August  a,  1853  ;  married  April  28,  1858,  to  Princess 
Agnes,  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  bMn  June  24,  1824  ;  died  October  28,  1897. 
BrothBr  of  the  Duke ;  Prinoe  MorUz,  bom  October  24,  1829 ;  married 
October  15,  1862,  to  Princess  Augusta  of  Soxe-Meiningen,  by  whom  he  has 
issue  three  daughters  and  a  son — 1.  Maria  Anna,  mm  March  14,  1864, 
^married  April  16,  1882,  to  Prinoe  Geoige  of  Sohaumbuig-Iippe ;  2.  EUzabeth, 
bom  January  25,  1865,  married  April  27,  1884,  to  Grand-duke  Constantine  at 
Russia ;  3.  Ernst,  bom  August  31,  1871,  married  February  17,  1898,  to 
iMncess  Adelheid  of  SchauMburg-Lippe ;  4.  Louise,  bora  August  11,  1873, 
Carried  February  6,  1895,  to  Prince  Edward  of  Anhalt-IDesaaiL 

There  was  a  separate  Duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg  from  1603  till  1672,  but 
its  territories  were  afterwards  incorporated  with  Stoe-Gotha  until  1826,  when 
the  Duke  of  Hildburghausen,  which  had  been  a  separate  Duchy  sinoe  1680^ 
"exchanged  Hildburghausen  for  Altenburg,  and  became  Duke  Frederick  of  Saxe- 
Altenburg.  In  1874  the  Duke  resigned  his  right  to  a  ciYil  list,  in  exchAoge 
Cor  a  chai^  upon  the  State  or  crowm-domains  (Domanenddeicommiss). 

Constitution  and  Finance. 

The  Constitution  bears  date  April  29,  1831,  but  was  altered  at  sabsequettt 
^riods.  The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Chamber  composed  of  thirty 
representatives,  of  whom  nine  are  chosen  by  the  highest  taxed  inhabitants, 
nine  by  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  twelve  by  those  of  ruial  districis. 
The  deputies  are  elected  for  three  years.  The  Chamber  meets  once  at  least  in. 
*each  financial  period. 

The  executive  is  divided  into  three  departments,  namely — 1,  of  the 
Ducal  House,  Foreign  and  Home  Affairs  ;  2,  of  Justice  ;  3,  of  Finance.  Tike 
budget  is  voted  for  three  years,  the  estimates  for  the  period  1896-98, 
exhibiting  an  Minual  revenue  of  4,057,798  marks,  and  an  expenditure  of 
4,056,189  marks.  Two  thirds  of  the  revenue  are  derived  from  the  State 
domains  and  the  remainder  from  direct  taxes.  The  public  debt  in  July 
1898  amounted  to  887,450  marks,  while  the  active  funds  of  the  State 
amounted  to  5,454,737  marks. 

Area  and  Fopnlation. 

The  area  of  the  Duchy  is  511  English  square  miles,  and  the  population  in 
1890  was  170,864  (83,010  males  and  87,854  females),  890  being  foreigners. 
Of  the  total,  168,549  were  Protestant  and  2,091  Catholic  On  December 
2>  1895,  the  population  was  180,313  (87,746  males  and  92,567  females. 
Pi)pulation  per  square  mile  352 '8.  The  capital,  Altenburg,  had  in 
1895  33,420  inhabitants.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Duchy  are  of 
Slavonic  origin.  The  peasants  of  the  "Ostkreis"  (eastern  part  of  the 
Duchy)  are  reputed  to  be  more  wealthy  than  those  of  any  other  part  of 
Oermany,  and  the  rule  prevails  among  them  of  the  youngest  son  becoming 
the  heir  to  the  landed  property  of  the  father.  Estates  are  kept  for  genera- 
tions in  the  same  family,  and  seldom  parcelled  out  The  rural  popmation, 
however,  has  been  declining  in  numbers  for  the  last  thirty  years.  In  1896 
there  were  1,629  marriages,  7,335  births,  4,840  deaths ;  surplus  of  births  2,995. 
Of  the  births  292  (4  0  per  cent)  were  stillborn,  and  820  (11*2  per  cent) 
illegitimate.  Emigrants  in  1891,  112  ;  1893,  81  ;  1894,  29  ;  1895,  59  ;  1896, 
38  ;  1896,  30.  In  1896  there  were  924  criminals  convicted,  or  7$ -5  in 
very  10,000  of  the  population  over  12  years  of  age.  ,tized  by^^uuy  ic 
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^  Agricnltnre. 

In  1895  there  were  16,180  separate  farms  in  the  Duchy,  as  follows  : 
under  1  hectare,  8,280 ;  1-10  hectares,  5,309  ;  10-100  hectares,  2,547  ;  over 
100  hectares,  44.  Their  total  area  was  111,241  hectares.  These  farms  sup- 
ported a  population  of  46,208,  of  whom  24,883  were  actively  engaged  in 
agricnltnre.     In  1896  the  cultivated  area  and  produce  were  as  follows : — 


Crop 

Hectare* 

1.000  kilog. 

Crop 

Hect*re« 

1,000  kilog. 

Kve 

Wheat      ... 
Barley      ... 

18,018 
7,878 
7,538 

25,907 
14,832 
11,946 

Potatoes    ... 

Oats 

'Hay 

8,567 
14,722 
11,324 

78,100 
23,511 
46,755 

In  1897  there  were  in  tlie  Duchy,  11,807  horses,  67,282  cattle,  10,754 
sheep,  and  58,603  swine. 

There  are  107  miles  of  railway. 

British  Consul-Oeneral. — Freiherr  C.  C.  B.  von  Tauchnitz  (Leipzig). 

Beferenoe. 

Statistisohe  MitthoUungen  atu  dem  Uerzogthum  Sachsen-Altenburg,  Annnal,  Altenburg. 

saxe^cobueq^ahdImtha, 

(HKRzooTHUif  Sachsen-Coburg-Gotha.) 
Beigning  Duke. 

Alfred,  bom  August  6,  1844,  son  of  Prince  Albert  and  Queen  Victoria  of 
Great  Britain;  succeeded  his  uncle,  Ernest  U.,  August  22,  1898;  married 
January  23,  1874,  to  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie,  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  II.  of  Russia.  Offspring  M — 1,  Marie,  bom  October  29,  1875; 
married  January  11,  1898,  to  Crown-Prince  Ferdinand  of  Rumania;  2, 
Victoria,  bom  November  25,  1876 ;  married  April  19,  1894,  to  Ernst  Lndwig, 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse;  3,  Alexandra,  bom  September  1,  1878;  married 
April  20,  1896,  to  Ernst,  Hereditary  Prince  of  Hohenlohe-Langenburg ;  4, 
Beatrice,  bom  April  20,  1884. 

The  immediate  ancestor  of  the  reigning  family  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha 
was  Duke  John  Ernst,  seventh  son  of  Duke  Ernst  the  Pious,  who  succeeded 
his  brother  Albrecht,  Ernst's  second  son.  in  1699,  in  the  Duchy  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  to  which  he  added  Saalfeld.  John  Ernst's  two  sons  ruled  in  com- 
mon, under  the  title  Dukes  of  Saxe-Cobui^-Saalfeld  ;  but  their  single  successor 
Ernst  Frederickl.  (1764-1800)  introduced  the  principle  of  primogeniture.  On 
the  extinction  of  the  line  of  Saxe-Gotha-Altenburg  in  1825,  Ernst  I.  received, 
in  1826,  Gotha  in  exchange  for  Saalfeld,  which  wasassiened  to  Saxe-Meinin^en, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  Ernst  I.  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha.  The  family  is 
in  possession  of  a  l&rge  private  fortune,  accumulated  chiefly  by  Duke 
Ernst  I.,  to  whom  the  Congress  of  Vienna  made  a  present  of  the  Princi- 
pality of  Lichtenber^.  This  Principality  he  sold,  September  22,  1834, 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  for  a  sum  of  two  million  thalers,  and  other  advan- 
tages. The  reigning  Duke  receives  300,000  marks  out  of  the  income  of  the 
Gotha  domains,  100,503  marks  is  paid  into  the  PubHc  exchequer,  while  the 
rest  is  divided  between  the  Duke  and  the  State.  The  Duke  further  receives 
one-half  of  the  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure  from  the  Cobuig  domains. 

Constitution  and  Finance. 

The  Staat%rundgesetz,  or  fundamental  law  of  the  two  Duchies,  pro- 
claimed May  8,    1852,  vests   the  legislative  power  in  the  Duke  in  con- 

1  Prince  Alfred,  the  only  son  of  the  reigning  Duke,  died  Fe^pi^TOTi^nl^w  Th«  l>ok< 
of  Connaught  is  now  heir-apparent. 
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junction  with  two  separate  chambers,  one  for  the  Duchy  of  Coburg  and 
the  other  for  the  Duchy  of  Gotha.  For  the  common  affairs  of  the  two 
Duchies  the  two  Chambers  meet  in  common.  The  Cobuig  Chamber 
consists  of  eleven,  and  that  for  Gotha  of  nineteen  members,  chosen  in  as 
many  electoral  divisions,  by  the  indirect  vote  of  all  the  electors.  Every 
man  above  the  age  of  twenty-five  who  pays  direct  taxes  has  a  vote,  and 
every  fiilly-qualified  citizen  above  thirty  may  be  elected  a  deputy  to  the 
Landtag  or  Chamber.  Deputies  resident  in  Cobuig  or  Gotha  receive  six 
marks  per  diem,  the  others  ten  marks  per  diem  and  travelling  expenses. 
New  elections  take  place  every  four  years.  The  two  assemblies  meet  separately, 
regularly  in  the  first  and  last  years  of  their  duration,  otherwise  whea 
necessary ;  the  *  United  Parliament '  meets  alternately  at  the  towns  of  Cobuig 
and  of  Gotha. 

The  domain  budget  is  voted  for  the  term  of  four  years  for  Gotha  and  of  four 
years  for 'Coburg,  and  in  the  financial  State-accounts  a  distinction  is  made 
between  domain-revenue  and  State-revenue.  The  annual  domain  revenue  for 
Coburg  1897-1901  is  estimated  at  439,600  marks,  and  expenditure  255,600 
marks ;  revenue  for  Gotha  1893-97,  2,144,226  marks,  expenditure  1,182,425 
marks.  The  special  State  revenue  for  each  year  from  1897  to  1899  for  Coburg 
is  set  down  at  942,840  marks,  and  for  Gotha  at  2,052,570  marks  ;  while  the 
common  State-revenue  of  Coburg  and  Gotha  is  set  down  at  2,318,333  marks, 
and  expenditure  2,994,148  marks.  The  public  debt,  in  1897,  amounted  to 
2,778,300  marks  for  Coburg,  and  to  146,558  marks  for  Gothie^  both  being 
largely  covered  by  productive  investments. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Duchy  is  755  English  square  miles,  and  the  population  in 
1895  was  216,603  (104,668  males,  and  111,935  females),  776  being 
foreigners.  Population  per  square  mile  279*5.  Of  the  total  in  1895 
212,514  were  I^testant  and  2,956  Catholic ;  there  were  also  580  Jews. 
The  chief  towns,  Gotha  and  Coburg,  have  respectively  31,671  and  18,689 
inhabitants  (1895).  In  1896  there  were  1,902  marriages,  7,727  births,  4,881 
deaths;  surplus  of  ^births  3,346.  Of  the  births  252  (3*3  per  cent)  were 
stillborn,  and  898  (11*6  per  cent.)  illegitimate.  Emigrants,  1893,  198  ;  1894, 
73;,  1895,  102;  1896,  66;  1897,  33.  In  1896  there  were  1,500  criminals 
convicted,  or  98 '0  per  10,000  of  population  over  12  years  of  age. 

Agrionlttire. 

In  1895  there  were  in  the  Duchy  29,458  separate  farms,  as  follows  :  under 
1  hectare,  15,230  ;  1-10  hectares,  11,100 ;  10-100  hectares,  3,053  ;  over  100 
hectares,  75  ;  their  total  area  was  154,805  hectares.  These  farms  supported 
a  population  of  60,683,  of  whom  29,073  were  actually  engaged  in  agricoltore. 
In  1896  the  cultivated  area  and  produce  were  as  follows  : — 


Crop 

Hectares 

1,000  kUog. 

Crop 

Hectares 

1,000  kUos. 

Rye 

Wheat      ... 
Barley       ... 

13,147 
11,059 
12,843 

19,440 
15,427 
21,979 

Potatoes    ... 

Oats 

|Hay 

10,775 
16,938 
19,369 

119,648 
22,030 
73,888 

There  are  173  miles  of  railway. 

BrUish  Minister-Resident, — Sir  A.  Condie  Stephen,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

Consul-Oeneral. — Freiherr  C.  C.  B.  von  Tauchnitz  (Leipzig). 
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SAZE-HBIHIllGBir. 

(H  EBZOOTHUM  S ACHSEN-MeININOEN.  ) 

Reigning  Duke. 

Oeorg  n.,  born  April  2, 1826  ;  the  son  of  Duke  Bernhard  I.  Succeeded, 
on  the  abdication  of  his  father,  September  20,  1866.  Married,  (1)  May 
18,  1860,  to  Princess  Charlotte  of  Prussia,  who  died  March  80,  1865 ;  (2) 
October  23,  1858,  to  Princess  Feodora  of  Hohenlohe-Langenburg,  who 
died  February  10,  1872  ;  (3)  morganatically,  March  18,  1878,  to  Ellen  Franz, 
Baroness  von  Heldburg.  Offspring  (first  marriage)  : — I.  Prince  Bernhard, 
bom  April  1,  1851 ;  married  February  18,  1878,  to  Princess  Charlotte, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  German  Emperor  Friedrich  Wilhelm  ;  offspring 
of  the  union  is  Feodora,  bom  May  12,  1879  ;  married  September  24,  1898, 
to  Prince  Henry  XXX.  of  Reuss,  Younger  Branch.  II.  Princess  Marie 
Mizaheih,  bora  September  23,  1853.  (Second  marriage)  III.  Prince  Ernst, 
bom  September  27,  1859 ;  married  moramatically  Sept.  20,  1892,  to 
Katharina  Jensen,  Baroness  von  Saalfeld.  Iv.  Prince  FrUdrieh^  bom  October 
12, 1861 ;  married  April  25, 1889,  to  Adelheid,  Countess  of  Lippe  Biesterfeld  ; 
offspring  two  daugnters  and  two  sons,  Georg,  bom  October  11,  1892,  and 
Ernst,  bom  September  23,  1895. 

The  line  of  Saxe-Meiningen  was  founded  by  Duke  Bernhard,  third  son  of 
£mst  I.  of  Saxony,  sumamed  the  Pious,  the  friend  and  companion  in  arms 
of  King  Gustaf  Adolf  of  Sweden.  The  Duchy  was  only  one-third  its  present 
size  up  to  the  year  1826,  when,  by  the  extinction  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Saxe-Gotha,  the  territories  of  Hildburghausen  and  Saalfeld  fell  to  the  father 
of  the  present  Duke.  The  Duke  has  a  civil  list  of  394,286  marks  paid  out  of 
the  produce  of  the  State  domains.  Besides  these  he  receives  the  naif  of  the 
surplus,  which  is  estimated  for  the  3  financial  years  1897-99  at  410,800 
marks. 

Confltitution  and  Finance. 

The  charter  of  the  Duchy  bears  date  August  23,  1829,  and  is  supplemented 
by  the  laws  of  1870, 1878  and  1896.  It  provides  for  a  legislative  oiganization, 
consisting  of  one  Chamber  of  twenty-four  representatives.  Four  of  these 
are  elect^  by  those  who  pay  the  highest  land  and  property  tax,  and  four  by 
those  who  pay  income  tax  on  an  income  of  3,000  marks  or  more  ;  sixteen 
by  all  other  inhabitants.  The  Chamber  meets  as  often  as  necessaiy,  and  in 
any  case  for  the  arrangement  of  the  budget  every  three  years,  and  new  elections 
takeplace  every  six. 

The  budget  for  the  3  financial  years  1897-99  states  the  revenue  at 
7, 624,330  marks,  and  the  expenditure  at  6,802,800  marks.  More  than  one  third 
of  the  revenue  is  drawn  from  State  domains  belonging  to  the  ducal  family. 
The  chief  items  of  expenditure  are  Matrikularbeitrage  (or  contributions)  for 
the  £mptre,  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  expenses  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  domains  and  of  the  State.  The  debt  in  1898  amounted 
to  9,160,847  marks.     Most  of  the  debt  is  covered  by  productive  State  capital. 

Area  and  Popnlation. 

The  area  of  the  Duchy  is  963  English  square  miles,  and  the  population  in 
1895  was  234,005  (114,424  malesand  119,681  females).  Population  per  square 
mile  245-6.  Of  the  total  231,969  were  Protestants ;  3,179  were  Catholics; 
1,487  were  Jews.  The  capital,  Meiningen,  had,  in  1895,  12,869  inhabitants. 
In  1896  there  were  1,987  marriages ;  8,638  births ;  4,716  deaths ;  surplus 
of  births,  3,822.  Of  the  births  305  (8-6  per  cent )  were  stillborn,  and 
1,076    (12-6    per  cent)   illegitimate.     Emigrants:  1892,   188;   1893,  64; 
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1894,  64  ;  1895,  68  5  1896,  66  ;  1897,  34.     In  1896  there  were  1,946  criminils 
convicted  or  119*9  per  10,000  of  popolation  over  12  years  of  age. 

Agriculture. 

In  1895  there  were  in  the  Duchy  81,907  separate  farms,  as  follows  i  and« 
1  hectare,  15,370 ;  1-10  hectares,  13,469  ;  10-100  hectares,  8,011  ;  over  100 
hectares,  57.  Their  total  area  was  166,229  hectares.  They  supprated  1 
population  of  67,540,  of  whom  82,106  were  actively  engaged  in  agricoltoit. 
in  1896  the  cultivated  area  and  produce  were  as  follows : — 


Crop 

Hectares    ;  1,000  kllog. 

Crop 

1.000  kUof. 

Rye 

Wheat      ... 
Barley      ... 

18,193 

10,275 

6,430 

19,336 

12,858 

8,560 

Potatoes    ... 

Oats 

Hay 

13,413 
18,255 
27,288 

108,262  1 

23,407 

106,161 

There  are  163  miles  of  railway. 

British  ConstU-Ghneral, — Freiherr  Ohr.  K.  B.  von  Tauchnits  (Leipsig). 

Beferenoe. 

Statistik  des  Herzogthiims  Sachsen  Metningen.    Meiningon,  1882-1S97. 


SAXE-WEIMAK. 

(Gbosshbbzogthuk  Sachsen-Weimab.) 

Reigning  Grand'duke. 

Oafl  AlMUiAder,  bom  June  24,  1818  ;  the  son  of  Qrand-duke  Earl 
Friedrich  and  of  Grend-duchess  Marie  Paulowna,  daughter  of  the  late  Gnu- 
Paul  I.  of  Russia.  Succeeded  his  father  July  8,  1868 ;  married  October  8, 
1842,  to  Sophie,  bom  AprQ  8,  1824,  daughter  of  the  late  King  Willem  II.  of 
the  Netherlands,  died  March  23,  1897.  OffspHng :— I.  Prince  Carl  August, 
bom  July  31,  1844  ;  married  August  26,  1873,  to  Princess  Pauline  of  Saxe- 
Weimar;  died  November  20,  1894;  offspring,  (1)  Wilhelm  Ernest,  heir- 
apparent,  bom  June  10,  1876,  and  (2)  Bemhard  Heinrich,  bora  April  18, 1878. 
II.  Princess  ifaria,  bora  January  20,  1849  ;  married  Febmary  6, 1876,  to  Prince 
Heinrich  VII.,  of  Reuss-Schleiz-Kostritz.  III.  Princess  JBlisabeth,  bora 
February  28,  1854  ;  married  Nov.  6,  1886,  to  Johann,  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. 

Cousins  qf  the  Orcmdrdukt. 
I.  Prince  Eduard,  bom  October  11,  1823,  the  son  of  the  late  Duke  Bern- 
hard  of  Saxe- Weimar  ;  major-general  in  the  British  army  ;  married  Nov.  27, 
1851,  to  Lad^  Au^justa  Catherine,  bom  Jan.  14,  1827,  daughter  of  the  fifth 
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After  a  temporanr  stibdiyision  the  Principality  was  finally,  on  the  death  of 
the  last  duke  of  Eisenach  in  1741,  united  into  a  compact  whole  under  Ernest 
Augustus  (1728-1748),  who  introduced  the  principle  of  primogeniture.  At 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  a  considerable  increase  of  territory,  together  with 
the  title  of  Grand-duke,  was  awarded  to  Duke  Earl  August,  known  as  a 
patron  of  German  literature. 

The  Grand-duke  has  a  large  private  fortune,  part  of  which  he  obtained  in 
dowry  with  his  consort.  Princess  Sophie  of  the  Netherlands.  He  has  also  a 
civil  list  of  960,000  marks,  or  48,000^. 


Constitution  and  Finance. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Grand-duchy  was  granted  May  5,  1816;  but 
slightly  altered  by  the  law  of  October  15,  1850.  It  was  the  first  liberal 
Constitution  gnuited  in  Germany.  According  to  this  charter  the  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  House  of  Parliament  of  one  Chamber.  It  is  composed  of 
33  members,  of  whom  five  are  chosen  by  landowners  having  a  yearly  income 
of  from  8,000  marks  upwards ;  five  by  other  persons  of  the  same  income ; 
and  twenty-three  by  the  other  inhabitants.  The  first-mentioned  ten  deputies 
are  elected  directly,  the  remaining  twenty-three  indirectly.  All  citizens  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age  have  the  franchise.  The  Chamber  meets  every  three 
years.     The  executive,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Grand-duke,  but  re- 

rnsible  to   the   representatives    of   the  country,    is   divided  into  three 
^lartments. 

*The  budget  is  granted  by  the  Chamber  for  a  period  of  three  years.  That 
from  1899  to  1901  comprises  an  innual  income  and  an  annual  expenditure  of 
10,461,076  marks.  The  State  forests  yield  a  larse  income,  while  there  is  a 
graduated  tax  on  all  incomes,  the  estimates  for  which  are  based  on  a  total 
Income  for  the  population  of  98,567,670  marks.  The  public  debt  amounted  to 
1,955,465  marks  on  January  1,  1898.  The  debt  is  more  than  covered  by  the 
productive  capital  of  the  State. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  Grand-duchy  has  an  area  of  1,38b  English  square  miles,  and  consists 
of  the  three  detached  districts  of  Weimar,  Eisenach,  and  Neustadt,  to  which 
belong  also  24  smaller  exclaves.  The  population  was  292,933  in  1875 ; 
326,091  on  December  1,  1890.  On  Dec.  2,  1895,  it  was  339,217.  During  the 
years  from  1885  to  1890  the  increase  was  at  the  rate  of  077  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Of  the  population  in  1895,  164,631  were  males  and  174,586 
females ;  i.e.  106*0  females  per  100  males.  Foreigners  numbered  1,572. 
Marriages,  1896,  2,797  ;  births,  11,555;  deaths,  6, 708 ;  surplus  of  Inrths, 
4,847.  Among  the  births,  897  (3*4  per  cent.)  were  stillborn,  and  1,197 
(10 '4  per  cent.)  illegitimate. 

In  1895,  39*7  percent,  of  the  population  lived  in  towns  with  2,000  inhabi- 
tants and  upwards,  and  60  '3  per  cent,  in  rural  communes.  The  town  of  Weimar, 
capital  and  largest  town  of  the  Grand-duchy,  had  26,670  inhabitants  at 
the  census  of  December  2, 1895.  The  number  of  emigrants  in  eight  years  was 
as  follows : — 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1893             1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

98 

97 

173 

104             122 

187 

120 

126 
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in  18V&  aaxe-weimar  contained  320,310  rrotestants  ^»o*w  per  cenL/, 
12, 1 12  Catholics  (3  '6  per  cent. ),  455  other  Christians,  1,290  Jews,  and  45  others. 

The  University  at  Jena  (see  Germany,  p.  639)  is  common  to  the  four  Saxoi 
Duchies.  The  public  schools  in  the  Grand-duchy  at  the  close  of  1894-95 
were  as  follows  : — 


Sduwls 

No. 

Teaofaen 

PnpOs      ! 

Elementary  schools 
Gymnasia 
Realgymnasia 
Bealschulen  (2  private)  . 
Normal  schools 
Drawing  schools    . 
Deaf-mute  and  blind  asylum 

462 
3 
2 
4 
2 
2 
1 

904 
50 
28 
45 
34 
8 
11 

677 
528 
559 
197 
595 
43 

Saxe- Weimar  contains  two  Landgerichte,  while  the  district  of  Keustadt 
is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Landgericht  at  Gera,  common  to  Saxe- 
Weimar  and  the  Kenss  Principalities.  The  Oberlandesgericht  at  Jena  is  a 
common  couft  of  appeal  for  the  four  Saxon  Duchies,  Schwarzbui^Rudolstadft, 
the  two  Beuss  Principalities,  and  parts  of  Prussia.  In  1894,  2,286  persoUi 
i.e,  94 '8  per  10,000  inhabitants  nhove  the  age  of  12,  were  conyicted  of  crine 
in  Saxe- Weimar.  In  1885,  4,198  persons,  with  2,601  dependents,  received 
public  poor  relief,  i.e.  21*66  per  1,000  inhabitants. 

Production. 
The  number  of  separate  agricultural  tenements  on  June  14,  1895,  was  as 
follows : — 


Under  1  Hect. 

MOHeet        1      10-100  Hect      1    Ovar  100  Hect    |      Total 

16,575 

19,419 

6,078         1           160               42.227 

Their    total  area   was   289,568  hectares.     These    farms    supported   a 
population  of  123,011,  of  whom  56,693  were  actively  engaged  in  agiic^tnnu 
The  chief  crops  in  1897  were  as  follows  : — 


Crops 

Hectares 

1,000  KUog.  1 

Crops 

HeoUres 

1,000  Kilog.' 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

224,467 
843,085 
265,967 

33,154 
36,453 
41,110 

Oats. 
Potatoes    . 
Hay  . 

334,318 
224,896 
315,841 

39.687 
215,508 
111,134 

There  were  198  miles  of  railway  in  1895. 
Briiiah  Minister  PUnipoUrUiary.—^t  Hon.  Sir  F.  C.  Lascelles.  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.  ^ 

Consul-General. — Freiherr  C.  C.  B.  Ton  Tauchnitz  (Leipzig). 
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throne,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  October  29,  1873.    Married  June  18,  1858, 
to  Queen  KaroUne,  born  August  5,  1838,  daughter  of  Prince  Gustav  of  Yasa. 

Sister  and  Brother  of  the  King, 

L  Princess  Elisabeth,  born  Februarv  4,  1880  ;  married  April  22,  1860,  to 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Sardinia  ;  widow  February  10,  1855. 

II.  Prince  Oeorg,  Duke  of  Saxony,  bom  August  8,  1832 ;  married  May 
11,  1859,  to  Infanta  Maria  Anna,  bom  July  21,  1843  (died  February  5,  1884), 
daughter  of  Kin^  Ferdinand  of  Portugal.  Offspring  of  the  union  are  six 
children  : — 1.  Princess  Mathilde,  bom  March  19,  1863.  2.  Prince  Friedrich 
August,  bora  May  25,  1865  ;  married  November  21,  1891,  to  Princess  Luise 
of  Toscany,  bom  September  2,  1870.  Offspring :  Prince  Georg,  bom  January 
15,1893  ;  Prince  Friedrich  Christian,  born  December  81,  1893  ;  Prince  Ernst 
Heinrich,  bom  December  9,  1896.  3.  Princess  Maria  Jose^i,  born  M^  31, 
1867 ;  married  October  2,  1886,  to  Archduke  Otto  of  Austria.  4.  Prince 
Johann  Georg,  bom  July  10,  1869 ;  married  April  6,  1894,  to  Duchess 
Maria  Isabella  of  Wiirttemberg.  5.  Prince  Max,  bom  November  17,  1870  ; 
became  a  priest  July  26,  1896.     6.  Prince  Albert,  bom  Febraary  25,  1875. 

The  royal  house  of  Saxony  counts  amongst  the  oldest  reigning  families  in 
Europe.  Heinrich  of  Eilenburg,  of  the  family  of  Wettin,  was  Margrave  of 
Meissen  1089-1103  ;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle,  Thiemo  (1103-1123),  and 
Konrad  the  Great  (1123-1156),  well  known  in  Saxon  history.  The  house 
subsequently  spread  into  numerous  branches,  the  elder  of  which,  called  the 
Ernestine  line,  is  represented  by  the  ducal  ^nilies  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha,  and  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  the  grand-ducal  family  of  Saxe- 
Weimar ;  while  the  younger,  the  Albertine  line,  lives  in  the  rulers  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Saxony.  In  1806  the  Elector  Friedrich  August  III.  (1763-1827), 
on  entering  the  Confederation  of  the  Bhine,  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
Saxony,  which  was  confirmed  in  1815.  The  predecessors  of  the  present  King 
were  Friedrich  August  I.  (1806-1827),  Anton  (1827-1836),  Friedrich  August 
11.  (1836-1854),  Johann  (1854-1873). 

King  Albert  has  a  civil  list  of  3,142,300  marks  per  annum.  Exclusive 
of  this  sum  are  the  appanages,  or  dotations  of  the  princes  and  princesses, 
amounting  annually  to  (1 898-99)  650, 039  marks.  The  formerly  royal  domains 
consisting  chiefly  of  extensive  forests,  became,  in  1830,  the  property  of  the 
State. 

Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Saxony  dates  from  September  4,  1831 ;  but 
has  undergone  numerous  alterations,  the  last  being  that  of  March  28, 1896.  The 
crown  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line  ;  but,  at  the  extinction  of  the  latter,  also  in 
the  female  line.  The  sovereign  comes  of  a^  at  the  completed  eighteenth  year, 
and,  during  his  minority,  the  nearest  heir  to  the  throne  takes  the  regency. 
The  legudaSure  Ib  jointly  in  the  Kine  and  Parliament,  the  latter  consist- 
ing of  two  Chambers.  The  Upper  Chamber  comprises  the  princes  of  the 
blood  royal  who  are  of  age ;  one  deputy  of  the  (Lutheran)  archbishopric  of 
Meissen,  the  proprietor  (or  one  deputy)  of  the  *  Herrschcdft '  of  Wildenfels, 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  mediatised  domains,  now  held  by  five  owners,  one 
deputy  of  the  University  of  Leipzig,  the  two  proprietors  of  *  Standesherr- 
schaften,'  the  Lutheran  '  Oberhofprediger '  at  Dresden,  the  Dean  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chapter  of  St  Peter  at  Bautzen  in  his  character  as  '  Apostolic  Vicar ' 
at  Dresden,  tne  superintendent  at  Leipzig,  one  deputy  of  the  collegiate  insti- 
tution of  Wurzen,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  four  estates  in  fee ;  twelve  deputies 
olected  by  thp  Qwuers  of  other  upbijiar  estates  for  Ufe  f  ten  jioble  proprietors 
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and  five  other  members  without  restriction  nominated  by  the  King  for  life  ; 
and  the  bursomasters  of  eight  towns.  The  Lower  Chamber  is  n^ade  up  of 
thirty-seven  deputies  of  towns  and  forty-five  representatives  of  rural  conunnnes. 
The  qualification  for  a  seat  in  the  Upper  House  is  the  possession  of  a  landed 
estate  worth  at  least  4,000  marks  a  year,  and  the  qualification  for  the  right  of 
electing  to  the  same,  is  the  possession  of  a  landed  estate  worth  at  least  3,000 
marks  a  year ;  which  qualincation,  however,  is  not  required  by  the  ex-ofiew 
deputies  of  chapters  and  of  the  university.  Members  of  the  Lower  House 
must  be  Saxon  citizens  over  thirty,  and  pay  at  least  30  marks  in  direct  State 
taxes  ;  and  electors  of  the  *  WahJmanner,'  i.tf.,  direct  electors,  are  all  men 
above  twenty-five  years  of  age  who  pay  any  direct  contribution.  The  in- 
direct electors  are  divided  into  three  classes ;  the  first  consists  of  all  electors 
who  pay  at  least  300  marks,  the  second  of  those  who  pay  at  least  88  marks 
annual  land  tax,  and  the  third  of  all  the  other  electors.  The  members  of 
both  Houses,  with  the  exception  of  the  hereditary  and  certain  of  the  ex* 
officio  members,  are  each  allowed  12  marks  per  day  during  the  sittings  of  Par- 
liament, and  an  allowance  for  travelling  expenses.  Both  Houses  may  propose 
new  laws ;  no  taxes  can  be  imposed,  levied,  or  altered  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  both. 

The  executive  is  in  the  King  and  in  the  Ministry  of  State  (Chaammi* 
Ministerium),  and  in  the  separate  Ministries  of  Justice,  of  Finance,  of  the 
Interior,  of  War,  of  Foreign  Afiairs,  and  of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs. 

Area  and  Population. 

Saxony  has  an  area  of  14,992*94  square  kilometres,  5,787  English  square 
miles.  The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  the  whole  and 
of  each  of  the  four  ^Kreishauptmannschaften,'  or  chief  governmental  divi- 
tions: — 


Kreishfiuptmannsohaften 

Area,  Kng- 

lisli  Sq. 

Miles 

Population. 

1895 

Dec  1890 

Dec  1895 

Dresden 

Leipzig .... 

Bautzen. 

Zwiokau 

Total     . 

1,674 

1,378 

953 

1,782 

950,530 

871,132 

870,739 

1,810,283 

1,067,757 
945,179 
885,010 

1,889,672 

637% 
086*9 
404  1 
779-8 

6,787 

3,502,684 

8,787,688 

654-5 

In  1815,  when  the  Kingdom  received  its  present  lipaits,  the  ^pulation  was 
1,178,802.  The  growth  of  the  population  since  1834  is  showp  m  the  follow* 
iug  table : — 


Density 

Annual  | 

Denstty 

Anaual 

Tear 

Papulation 

perSq. 

Increase 

Tear 

PopuUtion 

perSq. 

Increase 

■ 

1,595,668 

Mile 

percent 

1876 

MUe 

perOent. 

1834 

272 

__      I 

2,760,586 

471 

1-99 

1846 

1,836,483 

818 

1-3 

1880 

2,972,805 

607 

1-54 

1855 

2,039,176 

348 

1-2     ' 

1885 

3,182,008 

643 

1-41 

1864 

2,887,192 

899 

1-6 

1890 

8,502,684 

605-8 

2-00 

1871 

2,656,244 

486 

1'3 

1895 

3,787,688 

664-6 

1-68 

-J 
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Of  the  total  population  in  1895,  1,850,142  or  48*8  per  cent,  live  it) 
towns  and  the  remainder,  51*2  per  cent.,  in  mrtl  oommnnes. 

The  popolation  in  1895  included  1,888,422  males,  and  1,949,266  females, 
i.e,  106*0  females  per  100  males.  The  conjugal  condition  of  the  population 
was  as  follows  in  1895 :— 


- 

MalM 

Females 

Total 

Children    .        »        .        . 

Adults- 
Unmarried     . 
Married. 
Widowed 
Divorced  or  separated     , 

649,486 

449,589 

690,562 

45,777 

8,108 

662,929 

427,780 

692,248 

159,491 

6.818 

1,312,365 

877,319 

1,882,810 

205,268 

9,926 

The  division  of  the  population  according  to  occupation  is  shown  under  the 
German  Empire.  Besides  the  German  population.  Saxony  contains  (1885) 
49,916  Wends,  most  of  them  in  the  district  of  Bautzen.  In  1895  there  were 
(besides  other  Germans)  82,357  foreigners. 

The  movement  of  the  population  is  shown  in  the  following  tahle  : — 


Year 

HaiTisges 

Total  Births 

StlUbom 

niegitiroato 

Total  Deaths 

of 

Births 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

81,000 
31,388 
82,382 
33,693 
35,142 

147,599 
151,293 
146,661 
151,473 
157,593 

5,071 
5,136 
5,080 
5,313 
6,376 

18,271 
18,879 
18,988 
19,001 
20,525 

94,875 
97,883 
87,079 
90,656 
85,677 

47,653 
48,275 
58,582 
56,524 
66,540 

The  emigration  from  Saxony,  embarking  at  German  and  Dutch  ports,  was 
as  follows :— 


1800 

1891 

18Q2 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

2,577 

4,196 

4,920 

8,908 

2,018 

1,914 

1,303 

950. 
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other  ChristianB,  15,059  ;  Jews,  9,902 ;  unclassified,  234.  The  heads  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  are  the  ministers  'in  evangelicis.'  The  chief  goveminfi 
body  is  the  '  Landes-Consistorium '  or  National  Consistory  at  Dresden  ;  and 
it  also  has  a  representative  Synod  {Synode)  with  33  clerical  and  40  lay 
members  (1897).  Ecclesiastically  the  Kingdom  was  divided  into  1,005 
Lutheran  panshes  and  37  Roman-Catholic  parishes  in  1897. 

Instruction. 

The  Kingdom  is  divided  into  28  school-inspection  districts.  On  December 
1,  1894,  there  were  in  Saxony  2,213  public  Protestant  and  41  Roman  Catholic 
common  schools  (Yolksschuien),  64  private  and  chapter  schools,  and  1,970 
adi'anced  common  schools  (Fortbildungsschnlen),  or  altogether  4,288  common 
schools,  with  a  total  attendance  of  702,665.  In  addition  there  were  1 
polytechnic  at  Dresden  (in  1898,  806  students),  1  mining  school  at  Freiberg, 
1  forestry  school  at  Tharandt,  and  1  veterinary  school  at  Dresden  ;  further, 
17  Qymnasia,  10  Realgymnasia,  30  'Realschulen,'  19  seminaries,  and  2  higher 
girls'  schools— altogetner  78  educational  establishments,  with  a  total  attend- 
ance of  19,801,  exclusive  of  the  University  and  a  large  number  of  industrial, 
commercial,  agricultural,  musical,  and  art  institutes. 

The  University  of  Leipzig,  founded  in  1409,  and  attended  in  the  summer 
of  1898  by  3,174  student^  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Germany. 

Justice,  Crime,  and  Pauperism. 

Saxony  has  one  *  Oberlandesgericht,'  at  Dresden,  7  *  Landcerichte*,  and  106 
'  Amtsgerichte.'  (See  German  Empire,  p.  532.)  The  *  Reicnsgericht '  has  its 
seat  at  Leipzig.  In  1896,  24,121  persons  (or  90*9  per  10,000  of  the  population 
over  12  years  of  age)  were  convicted  of  crime.  In  1891,  10,075,  m  1892, 
12,174  persons  were  punished  as  beggars  or  vagrants. 

In  1890,  49,977  persons  or  1*48  per  cent,  received  public  poor  relief. 
Recent  statistics  of  pauperism  are  not  available. 

Finance. 

The  financial  period  extends  over  a  term  of  two  years.  In  the  financial 
accounts,  both  the  revenue  and  expenditure  are  divided  into  *  ordinary  *  and 
*  extraordinary,*  the  latter  representing  disbursements  for  public  works.  The 
budget  estimate  for  each  of  the  two  years  1898-99  was  82,934,955  marks,  and 
was  oalanced  by  the  expenditure  ;  there  was  also  for  the  two  years  1898-99 
an  extraordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  of  106,495,114  marlcs.  More  than 
one-half  of  the  total  revenue  is  derived  from  domains,  forests,  and  State  rail* 
ways.  The  net  revenue  from  railways  alone  amounted  in  1897  to  37,540,190 
marks.  The  chief  branch  of  expenditure  is  that  of  interest  and  sinking  fund 
of  the  public  debt,  amounting  to  31,575,119  marks  for  each  of  the  years  1898 
and  1899. 

The  public  debt  amounted  in  1898  to  752,464,950  marks.  The  debt  was 
incurred  almost  entirely  for  the  establishment  and  purchase  of  a  network  of 
railways  and  telegraphs,  and  the  promotion  of  other  works  of  public  utility. 
The  total  capital  mvested  in  State  railways  at  the  end  of  1897,  was 
866,692,404  marks. 

The  total  income  of  all  classes  of  the  population  was  estimated  in  1897 
at  1,902,598,244  marks. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Saxony  is,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  the  busiest  industrial  State  in  the 
Empire,  rivalled  only  oy  the  leading  industrial  provinces  of  Prussia.  Textile 
manufactures  form  the  leading  branch  of  industrv,  but  mining  and  metal- 
working  are  also  important.  Agriculture  supported  directly  and  indirectly 
716,448  persons  in  1895. 
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In  1897,  of  the  total  area,  977,467  hectares  were  under  cultivation,  viz.  :— 
795,845  hectares  (81  42  per  cent)  arable  ;  174,751  hectares  (17*88  per  cent.) 
meadow;  6,378  hectares  (0*65  per  cent.)  pasture;  498  hectares  (0  05  per 
cent)  vinevard ;  besides  387,729  hectares  (1893)  under  wood,  of  which 
168,804  belonged  (1893)  to  the  State.  The  number  of  separate  farms  on 
June  5,  1882,  and  on  June  14,  1895,  was  as  follows :~ 


- 

Under  1  Hect. 

1-10  Hect 

10-100  Hect. 

Over  100  Hect 

Total 

1882 
1895 

94,783 
96,796 

69,171 
67,685 

28,209 
28,392 

768 
754 

192,921 
193,627 

In  1895  their  total  area  was  1,344,824  hectares.  They  supported  a 
population  of  517,642,  of  whom  271,977  were  actively  engaged  in  agnculture. 

The  areas  (in  hectares)  under  the  chief  crops,  and  the  yield  per  nectare  in 
metric  tons  (of  1,000  kilogrammes)  at  the  imdemoted  dates  were  as  follows  : — 


Area 

Yield  in  metric  tons 

1896 

1897 

1896 

1897 

Aver.  1888-97 

Wheat 

Eye 

Barley 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Hay.  &c. 

51,088 
215,591 

81,427 
188,693 
123,006 
174,554 

52,316 
213,330 

30,584 
189,070 
124,020 
174,751 

214 
1-50 
1-67 
1-64 
10-40 
3-63 

2  00 
1-36 
1-66 
1-49 
10-46 
3-84 

1-97 
1-45 
1-58 
1-56 
10-80 
3  12 

On  May  1,  1897,  the  factory  hands  in  Saxony  were  returned  at  481,074, 
of  whom  323,727  were  males  and  157,347  females ;  176,588  were  engaged  in  the 
textile  industry,  68,104  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  and  tools,  51,118  in 
indastries  connected  with  stone  and  earth,  and  81,812  in  those  connected  with 
paper  and  leather.  The  total  number  of  factories  and  industrial  establish- 
ments was  17,354,  of  which  6,370  had  steam  x)ower.  The  following  shows  the 
mining  statistics  for  five  years  : — 
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Commimications. 

At  the  end  of  1897  the  total  length  of  the  Saxon  State  Railways  was 
2,050  miles,  170  miles  heing  in  neighbouring  territories  ;  besides,  26  miles  of 
railways  belonged  to  companies  but  were  worked  by  the  State. 

British  MinisUr  lUsident.— Sir  A.  Condie  Stephen,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 
(residing  at  Coburg). 

British  ConsuUGeneral. — Freiherr  C.  C.  B.  von  Tauchnitz  (Leipzig). 

Consul  at  Dresden. — Henry  Palmie. 

Eeferenoes  concerning  Saxony. 

Kalender  und  Statiatisohes  Jahrbuch  fiir  das  Konigreioh  Sachsen  anf  das  Jahr  1899. 
Dresden,  189a« 

Staatshandbttch  (Ur  dai  Konigreioh  Saohsen,    Dresden,  1808. 

Zeitschrift  des  K.  Sachsischen  Statiat.  Bareaas.    Dreaden,  1808. 

Ma8$el  (P.),  Au8  dem  I^ebeumdes  Kdnigs  Albert  von  Sachaen,  Berlin,  1898.  [la 
progress.]  '_ 

SCHAUMBUBCMIFPE. 

(FiJRSTENTHUM  SCHAUMBUBChLiPPE,) 

Beigning  Prince. 

Oeorg,  bom  October  10, 1846,  son  of  Prince  Adolph  Qeoig ;  succeeded  his 
father  May  8, 1893 ;  married,  April  16, 1882,  to  Princess  Maria  Anna,  of  Saxe- 
Altenburg,  bom  March  14, 1864. — Of  spring : — 1.  Prince  Adolph,  bom  February 
28,  1883.  2.  Prince  Moritz,  bom  March  11,  1884.  3.  Prince  JVolrad,  bora 
April  19, 1887.  4.  Prince  Stephan,  bom  June  21,  1891.  6.  Prince  ffHnrieh, 
bom  Sept.  26,  1894.  Mother  of  the  Reigning  Prin^ce : — Princess  ff ermine, 
bom  Sept.  29,  1827,  daughter  of  the  late  Prince  George  Heinrich  of 
Waldeck. — Brothers  and  Sister  of  the  Eeigning  Prince, — 1.  Princess  Eermine, 
bom  Oct.  5,  1845  ;  married,  Feb.  16,  1876,  to  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Wiirt- 
tembei^,  who  died  July  28, 1888.  2.  Prince  Hermann,  bom  May  19,  1848. 
3.  Prince  Otto,  bom  Sept.  13,  1854;  married  (morg.)  November  28,  1893, 
to  Anna  von  Koppen,  created  Countess  von  Hagenburg.  4.  Prince  Adolph, 
bom  July  20,  1859  ;  married,  November  19,  1890,  to  Princess  Victoria  of 
Prussia,  daughter  of  the  late  Emperor  Friedrich.  The  reigning  house  of 
Lippe  is  descended  from  a  count  of  the  same  name  who  lived  m  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Constitntion  and  Finance. 

The  Principality  has  a  Constitution,  dated  November  17,  1868,  under 
which  there  is  a  legislative  Diet  of  15  members,  two  of  whom  are  appointed  by 
the  Prince,  one  nominated  by  the  nobility,  one  by  the  clergy,  one  oy  certain 
functionaries,  and  the  rest  elected  by  the  people.  To  the  ranee  belongs  part 
of  the  legislative  and  all  the  executive  authority. 

For  the  financial  year  1898-99  the  revenue  was  stated  at  1,080,4^9  marks, 
and  the  expenditure  the  same.  There  was  in  1898  a  public  debt  of  481,500 
marks. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  census  of  1875  gave  a  population  of  33,133  ;  of  1890,  of  39,163,  on  an 
area  of  131  English  square  miles.  On  Dec.  2,  1895,  the  population  was 
41,224  (20,693  males  and  20,531  females).  Marriages,  1896,  832 ;  births, 
1,827;  deaths,  620;  surplus  of  births,  707.  Of  the  births  22  (17  per 
cent. )  were  stillborn,  and  40  (8  "O^per  cent. )  illegitimate.  Emigrants,  1892,  27  ; 
1893,  42  ;  1894,  8  ;  1895,  8  ;  1896,  3  ;  1897,  2.  In  1896  there  were  198 
criminal  convictions,  or  69*7  per  10,000  of  population  over  12  years  of  age. 
Except  607  Catholics  and  366  Jews  (1890)  the  inhabitants  are  Protestant. 
3uckebuig,  the  reside^ce  towp,  hw  5,6^0  inhabitwits  (^S|6JU 
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Agricultuial  enclosures  (1895),  7,218,  with  a  popiilaUoii  of  11,725,  of 
whom  5,180  were  actively  engaged  on  the  farms.  Of  these  enclosures  4,186 
were  less  than  1  hectare  each  ;  2,399  ranged  from  1  to  less  than  10  ;  625  from 
10  to  less  than  100  hectares  ;  while  only  8  had  an  area  of  100  hectares  and 
upwards.  Their  total  area  was  24,016  hectares.  In  1896  the  area  (in  hectares) 
under  rye  was  5,247 ;  wheat,  1,948 ;  barley,  288  ;  potatoes,  1,558  ;  oats, 
2,625;  hay,  3,902.  The  yield  (in  tons)  was:  rye,  9,938;  wheat,  4,082; 
bftriey,  496  ;  potatoes,  17,285  ;  oats,  4,713 ;  hay,  13,904. 

The  State  nas  15  miles  of  railway. 

British  ConsuU&eneral. — "William  Ward  (Hamburg). 

Official  Publication. 
8ohamnlrar(^Lippifldle  LandoMnseigen  bezw.  LandesverordnangeD. 

SCHWABZBUBa^IJI^^ 

(FiJRSTBNTHUM  SCHWAHZBUBG-ElTDOLSTADT. ) 

Eeigning  Prinoe. 

CHknther,  bom  August  21, 1852,  succeeded  Ms  cousin  Prince  Georg,  Jan.  19, 
1890;  married  Decembar  10,  1891,  to  Princess  Anna  Luise  of  Schonburg- 
Waldenburg. 

The  Schwaraburg-Rudolstadt  line  is  a  younger  branch  of  the  house  of 
Sohwarsburg,  being  descended  from  Albert  Vll.,  1605,  who  died  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  present  sovereign  has  a  civil  list  of  297,012 
marks.    The  State  domains  are  the  property  of  the  reigning  family, 

Oonfltitution  and  Finance, 

The  fundamental  law  of  the  Principality  is  the  Constitution  of  March  21, 
1854,  modified  November  16, 1870.  For  all  legislative  measures  the  Prince 
has  to  obtain  the  consent  of  a  Chamber  of  Representatives  of  sixteen  members, 
four  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  highest  assessed  inhabitants,  and  the  rest 
returned  by  the  general  popiuation.     The  deputies  are  elected  for  three  years.  | 

There  are  triennial  budgets.  For  the  period  1897-99  the  annual  public  in- 
come and  expenditure  were  settled  at  2, 778, 050  marks  each.  There  is  a  public  debt 
of  3,884,000  marks,  one-fourth  of  wbich  is  covered  by  productive  investments. 

Area  and  Popnlation. 

The  Principality  has  an  area  of  363  English  square  miles,  and,  in  1895, 
the  population  was  88,685  (43,035  males,  and  45,650  females).  Population 
per  square  mile  244*3.  The  population  is  Protestant,  there  being  (1895)  only 
479  Catholics,  and  81  Jews.  Budolstadt,  the  capital,  has  (1895)  11,907 
inhabitants.  In  1897  there  were  745/ marriages,  3,226  birtbs,  and  1,792 
deaths;  surplus  of  births,  1,434.  Of  the  births,  100  (8  0  per  cent)  were 
stillbom,  and  369  (11*0  per  cent)  illegitimate.  Emigrants  in  1892,  289  ; 
1898,  88 ;  1894,  88  ;  1895,  42 ;  1896,  81.  In  1896  there  were  886  convic- 
tions for  crime,  or  145  per  10,000  of  population  over  the  age  of  12. 

Agricnltnre. 

On  June  14,  1895,  there  were  in  the  Principality  13,264  farms,  as  follows  : 
under  1  hectare,  7,072  ;  1-10  hectares,  5,186  ;  10-100  hectares,  986  ;  over  100 
hectares,  20.  Their  total  area  was  72,899  hectares.  They  supported  a  popu- 
lation of  27,195,  of  whom  11,770  were  actually  engaged  in  agriculture.  In 
1897  the  oidtivated  area  and  the  yield  were  as  follows  : — 

Bye,  7,428  hectares,  yielding  7,940  tons  ;  wheat,  3,428  hectares,  yielding 
6,247  tons;  barley,  3,168  hectares,  yielding,  4,333  tons;  oats,  6,192  hec- 
tares, yielding  6,233  tons;  potatoes,  6,006  hectares,  yielding  59,496  tons; 
hay,  7,430  hectares,  yielding  29,545  tons. 

There  are  (1896)  42  miles  of  railway. 

British  Consul'Oeneral.—J,  L.  Schwabach  (Ber%]^edbyGoOQle 
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SCHWABZBTTBCkSOVSEBSHAVSBir. 

(Fi7B8TBNTHT7M  SOHWABZBURO-SONDER8BAU8EK. ) 

Reigning  Prince. 

Xarl  Ouotlier,  bom  August  7,  1830  ;  succeedod  his  father,  Prince  Gunther 
Friedrich  Carl  XL,  July  17,  1880  ;  married,  June  12,  1869,  to  PrincesB  Marie 
of  Saze-Altenburg,  bom  June  28,  1845. 

Brother  and  Sister  of  the  Prince, — I.  Prince  Leopold,  bom  July  2,  1882. 
II.  Princess  Marie,  bom  June  14,  1837. 

The  princes  of  the  house  of  Schwarzbuiig  belong  to  a  very  ancient  and 
wealthy  family.  The  small  territory  of  the  house  was  left  undisturbed  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  The  civil  list  of  the  Prince  of  Schwarzbuig-Sondershaiuen 
amounts. to  500,000  marks,  being  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  revenue  of  the 
country. 

Constitution  and  Finance. 

The  Principality  has  a  Constitution,  granted  July  8,  1857,  under  which 
restricted  legislative  rights  are  given  to  a  Diet  composed  of  fifteen  members, 
five  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Prince,  five  elected  by  certain  highly- 
taxed  landowners  and  others,  and  five  elected  by  the  inhabitants  in  general. 
The  sole  executive  and  part  of  the  legislative  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Prince,  who  exerdses  his  authority  through  a  Government  divided  into  five 
departments. 

For  the  year  1898-99  the  revenue  was  estimated  to  amount  to  2,985,756 
marks,  and  the  annual  expenditure  to  the  same.  There  is  a  public  debt 
(January  1,  1898)  of  8,011,701  marks. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Principality  is  833  English  square  miles  (86,404  hectares), 
and  the  population  in  1895  was  78,074  (37,976  males,  and  40,098  females). 
Population  per  square  mile  234*46.  In  1890  the  population  was  75,510,  of 
whom  74,615  were  Protestant,  636  Catholic,  and  228  Jews.  The  chief  towns, 
Sondershausen  and  Amstadt,  have  respectively  7,018  (1895)  and  13,595 
inhabitants.  In  1896  there  were  597  onarriages,  2,619  births,  1,465  deaths  ; 
surplus  of  births,  1,154.  Of  the  births,  84  (3*2  per  cent.)  were  stillborn,  and 
248  (9*5  per  cent.)  illegitimate.  Emigrants:;  1893,  52;  1894,  9;  1895, 
19 ;  1896,  11  ;  1897,  5.  In  1896  there  were  626  criminals  convicted,  or 
115*8  per  10,000  of  the  population  over  12  years  of  age. 

Agriculture. 

In  1895  there  were  in  the  Principality  11,786  separate  farms,  as  follows : 
under  1  hectare,  5,616 ;  1-10  hectares,  5,006 ;  10-100  hectares,  1,128 ;  over 
100  hectares,  37.  Their  total  area  was  68,747  hectares.  They  supported  a 
population  of  25,064,  of  whom  11,212  were  actually  engaged  in  agriculture. 
In  1897  the  cultivated  area  and  produce  were  as  follows : 
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There  are  49  miles  of  railway. 
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WALDECK. 

(Ft^BSTINTHUM   WaLDBOK.) 

Beigning  Prince. 

Friedrioh,  bom  January  20,  1865  ;  the  son  of  Prince  George  Victor  and 
Princess  Helena  of  Nassau  ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
May  12,  1898  ;  married,  August  9,  1895,  to  Princess  Bathildis  of  Schaum- 
burg-Lippe;  offspring:  Prince  Josias,  bom  May  13,  1896;  Prince  Max, 
bom  September  13,  1898.  Brother  and  sisters  of  the  reigning  prince  are  : — 
I.  Princess  PaultTie,  bom  October  19,  1855  ;  married,  Alay  7,  1881,  to  the 
Hereditary  Prince  Alexis  of  Bentheim-Bentheim.  II.  Princess  Emma,  bom 
August  2,  1858  ;  married,  January  7,  1879,  King  Willem  III.  of  the  Nether- 
lands; widow,  November  20,  1890.  III.  Princess  Helena,  bom  February  17, 
1861  ;  married,  April  27,  1882,  to  Prince  L«)opoId,  Duke  of  Albany,  son 
of  Victoria,  Queen  of  Great  Britain ;  widow  Maroh  28,  1884.  IV.  Princess 
EliMihtth,  bom  September  6,  1873.  V.  Prince  WoVrad-Frxedrieh  (brother  on 
the  father's  aide),  bom  June  22,  1892. 

After  the  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  at  the  end  of  1866,  a  '  Treaty 
of  Accession '  was  signed  by  the  Prince  on  July  18,  1867,  by  which  he  sur- 
rendered his  chief  sovereign  rights  to  King  Wilhelm  I.  for  ten  years,  retain- 
ing merely  nominal  power,  and  renewed  November  24,  1877,  till  January  1, 
1888.  A  Treat]^,  made  March  2,  1887,  continued  the  arrangement  for  the 
future,  making  it  terminable  on  notice  given. 

Constitution  and  Finance. 

The  charter  of  the  Principality  was  granted  August  17,  1862.  It 
provided  for  a  legislative  assembly  of  forty-one  members,  but  this  number  is 
now  reduced  to  mteen,  with  authority  restricted  to  purely  local  affairs.  In 
terms  of  the  *  Treaty  of  Accession '  all  public  oflBcials  are  appointed  by  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  him.  Prussia  also  manages 
the  finances  of  the  Principality. 

The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  three  years  are: — 1896, 
1,414,179  marks  ;  1897,  1,401,428  marks  ;  1898,  1,401,428  marks. 

The  debt  on  July  1,  1898,  was  2,004,300  marks. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  Principality  has  an  area  of  433  English  square  miles. 

It  is  thus  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  circles : —  Waldeek  : 
Twiste,  population,  16,588;  Eisenberge,  population,  17,686;  Eder,  popula- 
tion, 16,188;  Pyrmont:  population,  8,354— total,  67,766  (27,932  males 
and  29,834  females)  in  December,  1896. 

Marriages,  1896,  379;  births,  1,838  (63,  or  3*4  per  cent.,  stillbom, 
and  118,  or  6'4j>er  cent,  illegitimate) ;  deaths,  1,023  ;  surplus,  815.  Emi- 
grants, 1894,  25;  1895,  30;  1896,  43;  1897,  11.  Criminals  convicted  in 
1896,  176,  or  44*1  per  10,000  of  the  population  over  12  years  of  age.  Except 
1,700  Catholics  and  696  Jews,  the  people  are  Protestants.  The  residence 
town,  Arolsen,  has  (1895)  2,768  inhabitants. 

On  June  14,  1896,  the  number  of  separate  agricultural  tenements  was  as 
follows :— 
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Their  total  area  was  71,195  hectares.     They  snpported  30,299  persons, 
of  whom  11,937  were  actively  engaged  in  agriculture.     Railways,  6  miles. 
BriMsh  Minister- ResideiUr-^ix  A.  C.  Stephen,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
Consul'Oencral. — William  Ward  (Hamburg). 

Beferenc^* 

WaldeckischerLandefl-Kalenderaufdas  Jahr.  1899.    Mengeringhansen.     1S9S. 


WU&TTEMBEBO. 

(K6NIOREICH  WOkttembero.) 
Reigning  King. 


Wilhelm  II.,  King  of  Wiirttemberg,  bom  February  25,  1848  ;  son  of  the 
late  Prince  Friedrich  of  Wiirttemberg  (cousin  of  the  late  king  Karl  I.)  and 
Princess  Katharine  of  Wiirttemberg  (sister  of  the  late  king) ;  ascended  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  Karl  I.,  October  6«  1891.  Manied  (1),  February  15, 
1877,  to  Princess  ifarwof  Waldeck-Pyrmont,  who  died  April  30,  1882 ;  issae 
of  this  union,  Princess  Pauline^  bom  December  19,  1877,  married  October 
29,  1898,  to  Prince  Friedrich  of  Wied.  (2),  April  8, 1886,  Princess  Oharlotie 
of  Schaumbuig-Lippe. 

AutU  of  the  King. 

Princess  Augusta,  bom  October  4,  1826  ;  married  June  17,  1851,  to 
Prince  Hemoann  of  Saxe- Weimar ;  issue,  five  children.  bi 

The  former  Duchy  and  Electorate  of  Wurttembeig  was  erected  into  a 
Kingdom  by  the  Peace  of  Pressburg,  1805,  and  by  a  decree  of  January  1, 1806. 
The  civil  list  of  the  king  amounts  to  1,999,387  marks,  with  additional 
grants  of  137,563  marks,  for  the  other  members  of  the  royal  family. 

Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

Wiirttemberg  is  a  constitutional  hereditary  Monarchy,  the  Constitution  of 
which  bears  date  September  25,  1819.  It  vests  certain  powers  in  the 
Landstande,  or  two  *  Estates '  of  the  realm,  called  together  every  three  years,  or 
oftener  if  necessary.  The  Upper  Chamber,  or  House  of  Standesherren,  is  com- 
posed of  the  princes  of  the  royal  family,  of  the  heads  of  twenty  mediatised 
houses  which  were  before  1806  endowed  with  votes  in  the  Imperial  Diet,  and  a 
number  of  members  nominated  by  the  king  hereditarily  or  for  life,  which 
number,  however,  must  not  exceed  one-third  of  that  of  the  two  other  categories 
(there  are  now  eight,  two  hereditary).  The  Second  Chamber,  or  House  of 
Deputies  (Abgeordneten),  consists  of  thirteen  members  of  the  nobUity,  elected 
by  the  Ritterschaft  (Equestrian  Order)  of  the  Kingdom  :  six  dignitaries  of  the 
Efvangelical  clergy  ;  three  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  clergy  •  the  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Tiibingen  ;  seven  deputies  of  towns  (*gute  Stadte'),  and 
sixty-three  of  districts  (*Oberamter*),  elected  by  all  citizens  over  twenty-fire 
years  of  age  by  secret  ballot.  All  the  members  of  the  Second  Chamber  are 
chosen  for  six  years,  and  they  must  be  thirty  years  of  age  ;  property  (qualifica- 
tion is  not  necessary.  The  president  of  the  Upper  Chamber  is  appointed  by 
the  king,  the  vice-president  Is  elected  by  the  Cliamber  from  among  the 
hereditary  members  ,*  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the  Second  Chamber 
are  both  elected  by  the  deputies.  The  debates  of  both  Chambers  are  public 
Whenever  the  Chambers  are  not  sitting  they  are  represented  by  a  committee 
of  twelve  persons,  consisting  of  the  presidents  of  both  Chambers,  two  membera 
of  the  Upper,  and  eight  of  the  Lower  House.  A  special  court  of  justice,  called 
the  Staats-Gerichtshof,  is  appointed  guai*dian  of  the  Constitution.     It  is  com- 
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posed  of  a  president  and  twelve  members,  six  of  whom,  together  with  the 
president,  are  nominated  by  the  king,  while  the  other  six  are  elected  by  the 
combined  Chambers.  Members  of  both  Chambers  receive  an  allowance  of 
9«.  2d.  a  day  during  the  session  and  travelling  expenses,  but  to  hereditary 
members  of  the  Upper  Chamber  payment  is  made  on  application  only. 

The  executive  of  the  Kingdom  is  a  Ministry  of  State  composed  of  six 
ministerial  departments.  The  heads  of  the  six  departments  are  tne  Mimstei-s 
of  Justice  ;  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Boyal  House,  to  whose  province  belongs 
also  the  administration  of  the  State  railways,  posts,  and  telegraphs  ;  of  the 
Interior ;  of  Public  Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs ;  of  War ;  and  of 
Finance.  There  is  also  a  Privy  Council,  of  which  the  Ministers  are  members, 
and  which  the  sovereign  has  a  right  to  consult  on  all  occasions. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  country  is  divided  into  4  circles  (Kreise), 
64  districts  (Oberamter),  and  1.911  communes  (Gemeinden). 


Area  and  PopolatioiL 

Wiirttemberg  has  an  area  of  7,533  Enfflish  square  miles. 
The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  the  whole  and  of  each 
of  the  four  *  circles '  (Kreise) : — 


Kreise 

Area 
inSq. 
Hoes 

Fopulatioii 

PopiCatlon 

perSq. 

Mile 

1896 

1890 

1895 

Neckar  .... 
Bhick    Forest   (Schwan- 

wald).        .        . 
Jagst      .... 
Danube  (Donau)    . 

1,285 

1,845 
1,985 
2,418 

7,533 

665,049 

481,334 
402,991 
487,148 

697,373 

488,431 
398,887 
496,460 

543-1 

265-2 
201-2 
205-2 

Total     . 

2,036,522 

2,081,151 

276-6 

The  increase  of  population  between  1890  and  1895,  amounting  on  the  whole 
to  only  0-44  per  cent,  per  annum,  varied  greatly  in  the  four  circles  of  the 
Kingdom.  There  was  an  increase  of  32,324  in  the  Neckar  circle,  but  a 
decrease  of  4,104  in  the  Jagst  circle.  Of  the  total  population  in  1895, 
844,044,  or  40*6  per  cent.,  lived  in  communes  of  2,000  inhabitants  and 
upwards,  and  1,237,107,  or  59*4  per  cent.,  in  rural  communes.  The  popula- 
tion included  1,007,125  males  and  1,074,026  females,  ov  1066  females  for 
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The  emigration  from  Wiuttembeiig,  chiefly  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
was  as  follows  for  eight  years: — 


1800 

1891 

18»2 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

6,987 

6,182 

6.728 

5,401 

2,343 

2,398 

2,121 

1,401    i 

The  population  in  1895  of  the  largest  towns  was  as  follows : — 
Stuttgart  .  .     158,321  |>{Ludwigsburg 


vHeilbronn 
V'Esslingon 
V  Cannstatt 
/Beutlingen 


39,304    VGmiind     . 
33,461      Goppingen 
24,031  h*  Tubingen 
22,590  '   Ravensburg 
19,822      Tuttlingen 


19,311 
17,282 
16,183 
18,976 
12,694 
11.672 


Religion. 

The  various  creeds  were  distributed  as  follows  at  the  last  religious  census, 
1895 :— 


Creed                       |              Numbers 

Per  Cent  of  Popnlatioii 

1  Evangelicals 
Roman  Catholics 
Other  Christians 

Jews 

Others       .... 

1,440,240 

621,474 

7,451 

11,887 

99 

69-2 

29-9 
0-36 
0-57 
0-004 

The  administration  of  the  Evangelical  Church  Ib  in  the  hands  of  a  con- 
sistorium  of  one  president,  nine  councillors,  and  six  general  superintendents, 
at  Ludwigsburg,  Heilbronn,  Reutlingen,  Tiibingen,  Hall,  and  Ulm.  In  the 
king  is  vested,  according  to  the  Constitution,  the  supreme  direction  as  well  as 
the  guardianship— '  obersthoheitliche  Schutz  und  Aufsichtsrecht '— of  the 
Evangelical  Protestant  Church.  The  Roman  Catholics,  most  numerous  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Kingdom,  comprising  the  circle  of  the  Danube,  are  under 
a  bishop,  who  has  his  seat  at  Rottenburg,  but  who,  in  all  important  matters, 
has  to  act  in  conjunction  with  a  Catholic  church-council — Kirchenrath — ap. 
pointed  by  the  Government.  The  Jews  likewise  are  under  a  special  council 
(Oberkirchenbehorde),  nominated  by  the  king  on  the  proposition  of  the 
Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 

Instruction. 

Education  is  compulsory  in  Wilrttemberg,  and  there  must  be  one  public 
school  or  more  in  every  commune.  According  to  recent  official  returns,  there 
is  not  an  individual  in  the  kingdom,  above  the  age  of  ten,  unable  to  read  and 
write.  There  are  2,319  elementary  public  schools  with  (1897)  4,793  teachers, 
attended  by  297,568  pupils  ;  83  I^ealschulen  with  9,307  pupils ;  67  mmmar 
schools ;  19  classical  colleges  (gymnasia),  of  which  4  are  training  coIl^;es  for 
the  Protestant  clergy,  and  6  lyceums,  having  (1897)  together  8,386  s(£olan. 
The  whole  educational  system  is  completed  by  the  University  of  Tubingen 
(founded  in  1477).  There  are,  besides,  the  Technical  University  (PolytSh- 
nicum)  at  Stuttgart,  and  several  agricultural  and  other  special  institutes. 
The  funds  appropriated  by  the  State  to  educational  purposes  amounted 
in  1895-96  to  6*6  million  marks,  not  including  the  sums  oestowed  on  public 
schools  by  the  parishes  or  out  of  the  revenue  ol  foundations. 
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-*  Crime  and  Pauperism. 

In  WiUttemberg  there  is  one  Oberlandesgericht  at  Stuttgart  (see  German 
Empire,  p.  640).  In  1896, 15,627  persons  were  convicted  of  crimes,  Le.  104.6 
per  10,000  of  the  population  over  12  years  of  age.  In  1892  the  number  of 
convictions  was  14,526.  In  1892-93,  37,318  persons  received  public  poor 
relief  amounting  to  8,544,563  marks. 

Finance. 

The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  two  years  endinc  March  31, 
1899,  are  as  follows:— 


Sooroes  of  Reveniie 


Forests,  Farms,  Mines,  Metal  and  Salt  Works 
Commercial    Revenues — Railway:    net 

ceipts         .... 
Post  Office,  Telegraph,  Steamers 
Miscellaneous 
Direct  Taxes—on  Lands,  Buildings,  Trades 

Income  Tax 
Indirect  Taxes — Excise . 

Dog  Tax 

Taxes  on  Wine  and  Beer 

Fees  and  Perquisites 

Duties  on  Successions  . 
German  Empire  : — Quotas  from  Customs,  &c, 


1897.98 


Total  Revenue 


Marks 
8,583,582 

16,195,000 
2,295,642 

502,701 
9,770,925 
6,616,000 
1,858.000 

243,100 
9,925,150 
2,190,000 

850,000 
16,093,440 

74,123,540 


1898-99 


Marks 
8,688,582 

15,246,000 

2,645,263 

409,400 

9,840,380 

6,706,000 

1,858,000 

243,100 

9,925,150 

2,190,000 

850,000 

16,093,440 


74,690,265 


Branches  of  Expenditure 


Civil  List 

Appanages  and  Dowries 

Nationid  Debt — Interest  and  Sinking  Fund 

Annuities  and  Compensations 
Pensions — Ecclesiastical,  Civil,  and  Military 

Others 

Ministry  of  Justice        .... 

„  Foreign  Affairs    . 

,,  the  Interior 

„  Worship  and  Education 

Finance       .... 


1897-98 

Marks 
2,000,901 

131,485 
20,300,506 

303,820 
2,971,000 

592,576 
4,284,186 

166,103 

8,277,623 

11,065,134 

3,785,682 


1898.99 


Marks 
2,000,901 

131,485 
19,439,841 

326,867 
3.050,500 

602,806 
4,284,248 

167,003 

8,248,083 

11,054,465 

3,738,772 
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the  total,  amounted  to  486,854,789  maiks  on  April  1,  1898.  The  total  debt 
amounts  to  about  227  marks,  or  112.  7«.  per  head  of  the  population,  and  the 
charge  (interest  and  sinking  fund)  for  1897-98  to  20,800,506  marks,  or  aboBt 
1  Os.  per  head.  The  net  income  of  the  railways,  all  expenses  deducted,  amouiiti 
to  (1895-96)  16,076,804  marks,  covering  81  per  cent  of  the  Interest  chane  of 
the  whole  public  debt,  and  89  per  cent,  of  the  interest  charge  of  the  laihray 
debt  alone. 

Army. 
The  total  strength  of  the  Wiirttemberg  corps  d'arm^e  (the  18th  of  Ger- 
many) had  on  the  peace  footing,  1898,  24,156  men,  4,190  horses,  and  132 
guns.     In  1896-97  there  were  10,827  recruits. 

Industry. 

Wurttemberg  is  primarily  an  agricultural  State,  and  2,948,900  acres,  or 
64  per  cent,  of  the  entire  area,  are  under  cultivation,  and  1,482,240  acres, 
or  81  per  cent,  under  forest.  On  June  15,  1895,  the  total  number  of 
agricultural  tenements,  each  cultivated  by  one  household,  was  as  follows  : — 


Under  1  Heetare 


106,846 


Between  1  and     Between  10  and 
10  Heetaree         100  Heotarea 


173,422 


26,219 


Above  100 


156 


Total 


806,649 


Their  total  area  was  1,498,949  hectares.  They  supported  1,080,032 
persons,  of  whom  429,624  were  actively  engaged  upon  them. 

The  areas  under  the  principal  crops  (in  hectares),  and  the  yield  (in  metric 
tons)  per  hectare  in  1897>  and  the  average  annual  yield  for  188&-97  were  as 
follows : — 


- 

1897 

Average 
Yield, 
1885-94 

- 

189T 

1885^1 

Hectares 

32,824 

39,346 

100,201 

143,348 

170,195 

Yield 
perhect. 

Hectares 

Yield 
perheot 

Wheat 
Rye  .        . 
Bariey 
Oats. 

Spelt 

102 
101 
1-19 
1-22 
0-90 

1-28 
1-15 
1-39 
1-20 
1-05 

Potatoes    . 
Hay.        . 
Clover,  etc. 
Hops 

98,412 

290,506 

105,018 

5,508 

7-04 
4-43 
4-44 
0-61 

9-82  , 
8-91 

In  1897  vines  occupied  16,992  hectares,  and  yielded  249,851  hectolitres 
of  wine. 
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GREECE. 

(Kingdom  of  thb  Hellenes.) 

Reigning  King. 

Georgios  I.,  bom  December  24,  1845,  the  second  son  (Wil- 
helm)  of  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Glucksbnrg,  present  King  of  Denmark ;  elected  Eling  of  the 
Hellenes  by  the  National  Assembly  at  Athens,  March  18  (30), 
1863 ;  accepted  the  crown,  through  his  father  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, acting  as  his  guardian,  June  4,  1863  ;  declared  of  age  by 
decree  of  the  National  Assembly,  June  27,  1863;  landed  in 
Greece  November  2,  1863 ;  married,  October  27,  1867,  to  Queen 
Olgay  bom  August  22  ^September  3),  1851,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Grand-duke  Constantine  of  Bussia,  brother  of  the  late  Emperor 
Alexander  II. 

Children  of  the  Kitig, 

I.  Prince  KonsUmtinoSy  Duke  of  Sparta,  heir-apparent,  born 
August  2,  1868;  married  October  27,  1889,  to  Princess  Sophia, 
Princess  of  Prussia.  Offspring : — 1.  Prince  Georgios,  bom  July 
19, 1890.  2.  Prince  Alexamder,  born  August  1,  1893.  3.  Princess 
Helen,  born  May  2,  1896.  II.  Prince  Georgios,  born  June 
24,  1869  ;  High  Commissioner  in  Crete,  December  1898.  III. 
Prince  Nicolaos,  bom  January  21,  1872.  IV.  Princess  Maria, 
born  March  3, 1876.  V.  Prince  Andreas,  born  February  1, 1882. 
VI.  Prince  Christophoros,  born  August  10,  1888. 

By  decision  of  the  Greek  National  Assembly  of  May  15, 1863, 
a  civil  list  of  1,125,000  drachmai  was  settled  on  King  Georgios  I., 
to  which  the  Glovemments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia 
added  4,000/.  each,  making  the  total  income  of  the  sovereign 
of  Greece  about  52,000/.  per  annum.  An  annuity  of  200,000 
drachmai  is  allowed  to  the  heir-apparent  since  he  came  of  age  in 
August  1886. 

Greece,  a  province  of  the  Turkish  Empire  since  the  commencement  of  the 
16th  century,  gained  its  independence  in  the  insurrection  of  1821-29,  and  by 
the  Protocol  of  London,  of  February  8,  1830,  was  declared  a  kingdom,  under 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia.  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  having  declined  the  crown  of  Greece,  on  the  ground  that  the  boun- 
daries proposed  were  insufficient,  and  especially  excluded  the  island  of  Crete, 
it  was  offered  to,  and  accepted  by,  Prince  Otto  of  Bavaria,  who  ascended  the 
throne  January  26,  1 838,  being  under  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  was  expelled 
the  Kingdom,  after  a  reign  of  29  years,  in  October,  1862,  which  event  was 
followed  by  the  election,  under  the  directing  guidance  of  the  three  protecting 
Powers,  of  the  present  sovereign. 

The  King,  according  to  Art  49  of  the  Constitution  of  1864,  attains  his 
majority  upon  completing  his  eighteenth  year.     Before  he  ascends  the  throne. 
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he  must  take  the  oath  to  the  Coiistitation  in  the  presence  of  the  ministers,  the 
sacred  synod,  the  deputies  then  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  higher  officials  of 
the  realm.  Within  two  months  at  the  most  the  Kin^  must  convoke  the 
Legislature.  If  the  successor  to  the  throne  is  cither  a  mmor  or  absent  at  the 
time  of  the  King's  decease,  and  no  Regent  has  been  appointed,  the  Legislative 
Chamber  has  to  assemble  of  its  own  accord  within  ten  days  after  the  occur- 
rence of  that  event  The  constitutional  roval  authority  in  this  case  has  to  be 
exercised  by  the  ministerial  council,  until  the  choice  of  a  Regent,  or  the 
arrival  of  the  successor  to  the  throne.  The  present  sovereign  is  allowed,  by 
special  exception,  to  adhere  to  the  religion  in  which  he  was  educated,  the 
ftotestant  Lutheran  feith,  but  his  heirs  and  successors  must  be  members  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 

Constitutioii  and  Oovemment. 

The  Constitution  of  Greece,  adopted  October  29,  1864,  vests 
the  whole  legislative  power  in  a  single  chamber,  called  the 
BouU,  consisting  of  207  representatives,  elected  by  manhood 
suffrage  for  the  term  of  four  years.  Representatives  must  be 
at  least  30  years  of  age,  and  electors  21.  The  elections  take 
place  by  ballot,  and  each  candidate  must  be  put  in  nomination 
by  the  requisition  of  at  least  one-thirtieth  of  the  voters  of  an 
electoral  district.  At  the  election  of  1881  there  were  460,163 
voters  on  the  list,  being  1  voter  in  every  4*3  of  the  population  ; 
the  number  who  voted  was  306,957,  or  66  per  cent,  of  the 
voters.  The  Boule  must  meet  annually  for  not  less  than  three, 
nor  more  than  six  months.  No  sitting  is  valid  unless  at  least 
one-half  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  are  present,  and  no 
bill  can  pass  into  law  without  an  absolute  majority  of  members. 
Every  measure,  before  being  adopted,  must  be  discussed  and 
voted,  article  by  article,  thrice,  and  on  three  separate  days.  But 
the  Legislative  Assembly  has  no  power  to  alter  the  Oonstitutiou 
itself  i  particular  provisions  may  be  reviewed  after  the  lapse  of 
ten  years,  with  the  exception  of  *  fundamental  principles.'  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  unless  specially  convoked  at  an  earlier 
date,  for  extraordinary  occasions,  must  meet  on  November  I 
(old  style^  of  every  year.  TKe  deputies  are  paid  2,000  old 
drachmai  (equal  to  1,800  new  drachmai,  or  72^.)  each  per  session ; 
for  an  extra  session  the  allowance  varies  according  to  its  length 
from  20^.  to  72/. 

The  Ministry  as  constituted  November  10,  1898,  is  as  follows :— 
President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.— M.  Zaimis. 
Minister  of  Interior,  Worship,  and  Instraction.— M.  Triantaphylakw, 
Minister  of  Marine. — Captain  MiamUis. 
Minister  of  War. — Colonel  Karpas, 
Minister  of  Finance  — M.  Negris. 
Minister  of  Justice. —M.  Mwiferaios. 
The  Ministers  of  Finance  and  Justice  are  not  members  of  thB.Cabinet 
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Area  and  Population. 

At  the  census  of  1879  Greece  had  a  population  (including  that  of  Thessaly 
in  1881)  of  1,978,768  ;  in  1889,  2,187,208  ;  in  1896,  2,483,806.  In  1896  the 
population  consisted  of  1,266,816  males  and  1,166,990  females.  The  territory 
detached  from  Turkey,  consisting  of  most  of  Thessaly  and  a  strip  of  Epirus, 
was  added  to  Greece  by  a  treaty  with  Turkey,  executed — ^under  pressure  of 
the  Great  Powers— June  14,  1881.  The  Kingdom  is  divided  into  16 
somarchies.      In  1889  and  1896  the  area  and  population  were  as  follows  : — 


[ 

Area: 

Pop. 

Nomarchien 

Bnglish 

Population 

Population 

persq. 

(ProYinces)                       ' 

square 
mUes 

1889 

1896 

mUe, 
1896 

NoRTHKKN  Greece  :— 

Attica  and  Bceotia 

2,472 

257,764 

318,069 

1251 

Phocis  and  Phthiotis     . 

2,044 

136,470 

147,297 

71-9 

Acamania  and -ffitolia    . 

3,018 

162,020 

170,565 

56-6 

Peloponnesus  :— 

Argolis  and  Corinth 
Achaia  and  Elis     . 

1,442 

144,836 

157,578 

104-4 

1,901 

210,718 

236,251 

124-8 

Arcadia         .... 

2,020 

148,285 

167,092 

82-7 

Messenia       .... 

1,221 

188,232 

205,798 

168.5 

Laconia         .... 

1,679 

126,888 

135,462 

86-7 

Islands  :— 

Eubcea  and  Sporades      . 

2,216 

103,442 

115,615 

52  1 

Cyclades       .... 

923 

131,508 

134,747 

145-9 

Corfu 

431 

114,535 

124,578 

289-0 

Zanthe  (Zakynthos) 
Cephalonia  (Kephallonia) 

277 

44,070 

45,032 

162-6 

302 

80,178 

83,363 

276-0 

Thessaly  :— 

Arta 

395 

32,890 

39,144 

99-1 

Trikkak        .... 

2,200 

143,143 

176,773 

80-3 

larissa 

Total    . 

2,478 

168,034 

181,542 

78-1 

25,014 

1     • 

2,187,208 

2,433,806 

97-3 

The  increase  of  the  population  of  Greece  from  1870  to  1879  was  at  the  rate 
of  1-87,  and  from  1879  to  1889  1*05  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  number  of  foreigners  living  in  Greece  in  1879  was  31,969,  of  whom 
23,188  were  Turks,  3,104  Italians,  2,187  English,  534  French,  364  Austrians, 
314  Germans,  101  Russians. 

The  male  population  in  1889  according  to  occupation  was  as  follows : — 
Agricultural  and  pastoral,  444,096 ;  artizans,  64,211 ; .  traders  and  their 
employ^  117,979;  workmen  and  servants,  31,821;  professions,  15,735; 
officials,  12,109;  clergy,  10,059;  defence,  34,624. 

From  a  linguistic  point  of  view,  at  least,  the  nationality  of  Greece  is 
Hellenic.  Most  of  the  Albsmians  who  have,  at  various  dates  during  the  last 
400  years,  migrated  into  Greece,  have  become  Hellenised.    At  present  there 
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are  not  more  than  90,000  or  100,000  of  distinct  Albanian  nationality  in  the 
whole  of  Greece.  These  are  scattered  in  small  communities  chiefly  over 
Attica  ;  northwards  as  far  as  Thebes ;  then  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
throughout  the  ancient  Argolis,  in  the  southern  districts  of  Euboea,  and  a  few 
of  the  neighbouring  isles.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  large  numbers  of 
Greeks  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  raising  the  whole  Greek  nationality  to  over 
8,000,000.  as  under  :--Greece,  about  2,200,000;  Asia  Minor,  2,000,000; 
Crete,  Cyprus,  and  other  Ottoman  islands,  400,000 ;  European  Turkey, 
3,600,000;  total  8,100,000. 

In  1890  there  were   19,899  marriages ;  78,226  births  ;   55,813    deaths ; 
surplus  of  births,  22,413.     There  are  no  more  recent  fijjures. 
The  principal  towns  are  the  following,  with  populatmns,  1896  : — 
»^  Athens       .        .  111,486  li^Corfu    .        .       17,918*|*^te     .         .     14,650 
^Piraeus       .         .     42,169  '^Hermopolis  .       17,894  |  Calamata        .     14,298 


i^Patras        .         .     87,958 
Trikkala    .         .     21,149 


Volo      .         .       16,232  hPyrgos   .         .     12,705 


Larissa.  15,373  |^yripolit2a       .     10,465 

Eelig^on. 

The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kingdom  are  adherents  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church.  Before  the  census  of  1889  there  were  1,902,800 
belonging  to  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  ;  14,677  other  Christians,  mainly 
Roman  &tholics ;  5,792  Jews  ;  and  24,165  Mohammedans.  By  the  terms  of 
the  Constitution  of  1864,  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  is  declared  the  religion 
of  the  State,  but  complete  toleration  and  liberty  of  worship  is  guaranteed  to  all 
other  sects.  Nominally,  the  Greek  clergy  owe  allegiance  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  thougn  he  now  exercises  no  governing  authority ;  he  is 
elected  by  the  votes  of  the  bishops  and  optimates  subject  to  the  Sultan  ;  his 
jurisdiction  extends  over  Thrace  and  other  countries,  including  Bosnia,  as 
well  as  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor.  The  real  ecclesiastiail  authority, 
formerly  exercised  by  him  in  Greece,  was  annulled  by  the  resolutions  of  a 
National  Synod,  held  at  Nauplia  in  1833,  which  vested  the  government  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  within  the  limits  of  the  Kingdom,  in  a  permanent 
council,  called  the  Holy  Synod,  consisting  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Athens  and 
four  archbishops  and  bishops,  who  must  during  their  year  of  office  reside  at 
the  seat  of  the  executive.  The  Orthodox  Church  has  nine  archbishops  and 
eight  bishops  in  Northern  Greece ;  six  archbishops  and  six  bishops  in  the 
Peloponnesus ;  one  archbishop  and  five  bishops  in  the  islands  of  the  Greek 
Archipelago ;  and  five  archbishops  and  ten  bishops  in  the  Ionian  Islands. 
There  are  161  monasteries  and  nunneries,  with  2,620  monks  and  486  nuns. 

Instrnction. 

All  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  years  must  attend  school 
but  the  law  is  not  well  enforced  in  country  districts.  Of  the  army  recniits  80 
per  cent,  are  illiterate,  and  15  per  cent  can  read  only. 

There  are  (1892)  2,745  primary  schools,  296  secondary  schools  and  a  uni- 
versity. The  total  number  of  teachers  is  3,680,  and  of  pupils,  189,385,  of 
whom  22,100  are  females.  There  are  2  agricultural  schools  in  Greece  with, 
together,  61  pupils.  In  1896  an  industrial  and  commercial  school,  with  40 
teachers,  was  opened  at  Pineus  to  give  instruction  in  the  industries  relating 
to  wine,  spirits,  beer,  soap,  perfumes,  dairy-keeping,  cattle  and  silkworm 
rearing,  and  in  the  duties  of  commercial  clerka  In  1895  the  University  of 
Athens  had  2,987  students,  of  whom  967  studied  medicine,  1,827  law,  616 
philosophy,  51  theology,  124  chemistry.  Of  the  total  number  604  were  from 
abroad,  chiefly  from  Turkey. 
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Finance. 

In  accordance  with  the  peace  preliminai-ies  between  Greece  and  Turkey, 
and  the  Greek  Law  of  Control  of  March,  1898,  the  financial  commission  of  dele- 
gates representing  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
and  Russia  (the  mediating  powers)  established  at  Athens,  has  investigated  the 
general  position  of  the  i-evenue  and  expenditure  of  Greece  ;  has  arranged  for 
the  service  of  the  old  debt  and  for  the  conclusion  of  the  new  loan  ;  and  has 
organised  a  system  of  international  control  over  Greek  finance.  A  review  of 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  five  years,  1892-96,  showed  that  the  average 
receipts  amounted  to  91,651,134  di-achmai  (currency)  and  the  average  admi- 
nistrative expenditure  to  61,951,326  drachmai.  These  averages  being  taken 
as  a  basis,  it  was  assumed,  on  the  one  hand,  that  owing  to  the  recent  war 
there  would  be  a  diminished  revenue  until  the  normal  condition  should  be 
restored,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that,  while  certain  branches  of  expenditure 
should  be  reduced,  others,  including  the  reorganisation  of  the  police  and  of 
primary  education  in  accordance  with  existing  enactments,  would  require  to  be 
increased.  The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  tables  given  (April,  1898) 
in  the  Report  by  Major  Law,  the  British  delegate  to  the  commission,  presents 
a  summary  of  the  estimated  budgets  for  six  years,  showing  the  ordinary 
revenue,  the  expenditure  for  administration  and  for  the  service  of  the  old 
debt,  the  sum  available  for  service  of  the  new  loan,  the  annual  expenditure 
for  iJie  new  loan  and  international  commission  ;  and  the  surplus  or  deficit 
(  — )  at  the  end  of  each  year  (exchange  at  1  '60  drachmai  currency  =  1  franc, 
or  1  drachma  =  about  6d.) : — 


1898 

1899 

1900 

Ordlnaiy  revenue     ,       .              .       . 

Expenditure : 
Administrative      ..... 
Loan  of  1883  and  external  debt    . 
Special  payments  to  old  creditors 
Internal  debt  and  withdrawal  of  forced 
currency 

Total  expenditure        .... 

Balance  available  for  new  loan 

Drachmai 
85,556,500 

Drachmai 
89,689,640 

Drachmai 
92,598,780 

65,501,326 

15,658,750 

6,580,000 

5,545,610 

64,051,826 

15,658,750 

1,780,000 

5,145,610 

63,851,326 

15,668,750 

1,780,000 

7,146,6101 

93,285,686 

86,635,686 

88,485,686 

-7,729,186 

8,003,954 

4,168,094 
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1901 

1002 

1903 

OrdiDAiy  revenue 

Expenditure : 

Administrative 

Loan  of  1833  and  external  debt    . 
Special  payments  to  old  creditors 
Internal  debt  and  withdrawal  of  foiled 
currency 

Dradunai 
96.667,620 

64,151,820 

16,668,750 

1,780,000 

7,146,610* 

Drachmai 
98,103,6041 

Drachmai 
99.760,0561 

64,451,326 

16,668,760 

600,000 

7,145,6105 

1 

64,761.826     | 
16,066,000     ' 

7,145,«10« 

Total  expenditure        .... 

88,786,686 

87,766,686 

87,961.986 

Balance  available  for  new  loan 
•  Receipts  from  new  loan 

6,821,884 

10,847,818 

11,788,120 

Total  available  receipts        .       .       . 

Bxpenditnre  on  new  loan,  Ico. : 
Deficit  of  preceding  year 
Service  of  new  loan       .... 

Temporary  loan  charges 

Total 

Surplus  or  deficit  at  end  of  year  . 

6,821,834 

10,347,818 

11,788,120 

4,687,138 

6,200,000 

260,000 

250,000 

4,466,304 

6,200,000 

350,000 

250,000 

817,486 

8,928.000B 

250,000 

250,000 

11,287,188 

11,166,804 

10,246,486 

-4,465,804 

-817,486 

1,642.«S4 

J 

1  The  share  of  old  creditors  in  plus-values  being  deducted  (see  below). 

'^  Including,  for  1900  and  onwards,  2,000.000  drachmai  for  withdrawal  of  forced  currency. 

9  Interest  on  first  issue  for  half  year  at  2*  per  cent 

*  Interest  on  first  and  second  issues  at  2(  per  cent. 

0  Interest  and  sinking  fund  together  3  6  per  cent 

The  revenuee  shown  in  the  following  table  are  assi^ed  to  the  Commissioti 
for  the  payment  of  the  external  debt  cnarces  (including  goarauteed  loan  of 
1833),  special  payments  to  old  creditors,  and  the  service  of  tne  new  guaranteed 
loan,  as  shown  in  the  budget  table  : — 


- 

1S98 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

Monopolies 
Stamps 
Customs     . 
Tobacco 

Dr. 

10,250,000 
9,000,000 

10,700,000 
6,470,000 

Dr. 

10,796,140 
9.200,000 

10,700,000 
6,781,000 

Dr. 

11,840.280 
9,400,000 

10,700,000 
6,092,000 

Dr. 

11,886,420 
9,600,000 

10,700,000 
6.408,000 

Dr. 

12,430,660 
9,800,000 

10,700,000 
6,714,000 

Dr. 

12,905.700 
10,000,000 
10,700,000 
7.026,000 

Total.       .       . 

Less-Share  of  Old 
Creditors   in   plus- 
values     . 

86,420,000 

36,476,140 

37,632,280 

88.588,420 

89,644,560 
418,666 

40,700,700 
616.944 

Less  —  Expenditure 
(say)       .       .        . 

36,420.000 
3,000,000 

86,476,140 
3,000,000 

87,632,280 
3,000,000 

38,588,420 
3,000,000 

89,231,004 
3,000,000 

40,188,76G 
8,000,000 

Balance  avaUable 

32,420,000 

33,476,140 

34,682,280 

36,588,420 

36,231,004 

37,188,7&e 
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The  plus' values  antioiuated  for  1902  and  1903  are  the  surplus  of  the  gross 
proceeds  of  the  monopolies  and  tobacco  and  stamp  dues  over  28,900,000 
drachmai ;  from  such  surplus  18  per  cent,  is  to  be  deducted  for  expenses,  and 
60  per  cent,  of  the  remainder  is  to  be  applied  to  the  service  of  the  old  debt. 

The  expenditure  represented  by  8,000,000  drachmai  will  be  incurred  for 
the  purchase  of  matches,  playing  cards,  cigarette  paper  and  stamps,  to  be  sold 
uuder  the  monopoly  and  stamp  administration. 

Before  the  issue  of  the  new  loan  the  gold  debt  of  Greece  consisted  of  the 
loan  of  1833,  guaranteed  by  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  nominally 
100,932,833  drachmai,  with  a  charge  of  900,000  drachmai ;  consolidated  loans 
amounting  to  551,716,500  drachmai ;  and  floating  debt  amounting  to 
31,375,098  drachmai ;  the  amount  of  the  consolidated  and  floating  gold 
debt  being  thus  583,091,593  drachmai.  The  paper  cuiTency  debt  consisted 
of  that  due  to  the  heirs  of  Kin£;Otho,  1,800,000  drachmai ;  the  patriotic  loan, 
2,845,000  drachmai;  consolidated  loans,  60,723,795  drachmai;  and  the 
floating  debt,  112,845,000  drachmai ;  total  paper  currency  debt,  177,218,795 
drachmai. 

The  total  amount  of  the  new  loan  guaranteed  by  the  Powers  is  6,800,0002. 
at  2i  percent,  in  two  issues  of  5,004,900/.  and  1,795,100/.  The  first  issue 
has  been  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  war  indemnity  due  to  Turkey, 
£T4,000,000,  and  of  indemnities  for  private  damage  estimated  in  the  treaty 
of  peace  at  £T100,000,  the  balance  being  applied  in  aid  of  Greek  finance. 
The  cost  of  the  debt  is  shown  above  in  the  budget  table.  Arrangements  are 
proposed  for  the  conversion  of  the  internal  debt  in  accordance  with  the  Law 
of  Control,  so  that  an  outstanding  amount  of  78,881,295  di-achmai  will  be 
converted  into  new  capital  amounting  to  76,353,575  drachmai. 

Municipal  taxation  is  limited  to  2^  per  cent,  on  Government  direct  taxa- 
tion, and  an  octroi  of  2  per  cent,  on  articles  of  consumption  calculated  on  a 
Government  valuation. 

The  municipal  revenues  amount  to  17,180,802  drachmai,  and  the  debts  to 
19,164,264  drachmai. 

Defence. 

There  is  universal  liability  to  service  on  all  able-bodied  males  aged  21 
years  and  upwards.  The  total  service  is  for  19  years,  of  which  2  years  (with 
considerable  terms  of  leave)  must  be  passed  with  the  colours,  8  and  7  years  in 
the  reserve,  and  the  remainder  in  the  militia  or  Landwehr. 

The  nominal  strength  of  the  army  in  1896  was :— 


Branches  of  th«  Military  Service 

Officers 

Nan-oom- 

miflsioned 

Officers 

Total 

War  Office    . 

In&ntry       .        • 

204 

857 

86 
16,182 

240 
16,039 
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There  were  at  the  same  time  8,294  horses  and  mules,  and  180  guns. 

By  the  terms  of  a  law  passed  by  the  Boule  in  the  session  of  1887,  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  army  on  the  peace  footing  was  fixed  at  24,076  men, 
comprising  16,136  infentry,  4,877  cavalry,  and  8,068  artillerymen  and  engi- 
neers. On  the  ¥rar  footing,  the  strength  could  be  mobilised  to  82,000  mem 
The  territorial  army  numbers  about  96,000  men. 

The  navy  consists  chiefly  of  five  armour-clad  vessels.  Of  these  the  oldest 
(1867  and  1869)  are  the  BasiletM  Georgioa  (1,770  tons),  carrying  two  6-6 
in.  Krupp  guns  on  the  upper  deck,  with  10  light  and  machine  guns,  speed 
12  knots;  and  a  wooden  vessel,  the  Basilissa  Olga  (2,060  tons),  carry- 
ing six  6*6  in.  guns,  speed  10  knots.  The  steel-built  Hydra  (4,885 
tons),  and  her  sister- ships  the  Spetsai  and  Psard,  were  built  in  France  in 
1889-90.  Each  is  protected  by  an  over-all  steel  belt  of  11*8  in.  at  the  water- 
line,  above  which  is  another  belt  2*9  in.  thick.  Each  carries  three  10*6  in.  and 
four  6  '9  in.  Canet  guns,  besides  seven  6  pdr.  quick-firers,  and  16  other  small 
and  machine  guns.  The  Paara  has  received  new  and  additional  armament 
at  Toulon.  There  are  IZ  torpedo  boats  over  86  feet  in  length,  1  torpedo 
depdt  and  school,  and  2  Nordenfeldt  submarine  torpedo  boats.  Of 
unprotected  vessels  there  are  2  corvettes  (1,300  and  1,800  tons),  2  cruisers 
(1,000  tons  each),  launched  1884-85  ;  12  gun-boats  (6  built  1881-84,  the 
rest  old) ;  3  revenue  vessels  (1884)  ;  a  steel  yacht,  built  in  1868,  and  an 
iron  transport,  besides  miscellaneous  craft.  During  the  war  with  Turkey, 
the  Greek'  fleet  was  inactive,  useless  bombardments  only  being  undertaken. 
The  personnel  of  the  navy  includes  about  186  officers  and  cadets,  247  employes, 
587  petty  oflBc^rs,  1,648  sailors,  503  stokers,  &c.  ;  total,  8,166  men.  The 
navy  is  manned  partly  by  conscription  from  the  people  of  the  sea-coast  and 
partly  by  enlistment.  In  1887  the  i)eriod  of  service  was  made  two  years 
instead  of  one.  • 

Production  and  Industry. 

Greece  is  mainly  an  agricultural  country,  and  the  existing  manufactures 
are  few  and  unimportant 

According  to  an  official  report  of  1893,  the  acreage  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion is  approximately  as  follows  : — 


Crop 

Acres 

Yield 

Cereals 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Vineyards 

Currants 

Olives . 

Figs,  &c. 

Various 

Fallow. 

Forest. 

1,111,600 

14,800 

12,000 

336,000 

168,000 

432,000 

62,000 

211,400 

1,200,000 

2,025,400 

Bush.  20,260,000 

Lbs.  16,000,000 
Gall.  66,000,000 
Lbs.  850,000,000 
„       16,000,000 
,,       60,000,000 

— 

6,663,100 

— 

There  are,  besides,  about  6,000,000  acres  of  pasture  and  8,000,000  acres  of 
waste  land.  By  the  draining  of  Lake  Copais,  an  area  of  about  60,000  acres 
has  been  acquired  for  agricultural  purposes.  Of  this  area^ibout  22,800  acres 
is  now  cultivated,  while  the  remainder  serves  for  pastunure.   ,.,... .,^ 
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While  there  are  a  few  large  proprietors  in  Greece,  the  land  is  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  hands  of  peasant  proprietors.     On  the  whole,  agricnlture  is  in  a 
backward  state,  though  the  soil  is  of  unusual  fertility.     The  average  production 
of  cereals  for  the  whole  of  Greece  is: — wheat,  7,000,000  bushels;    barley, 
3,000,000  bushels;    rye,   825,000  bushels;  for  the  old  provinces  2,700,000 
bushels  of  maize ;  mezlin,  1,380,000  bushels.     The  most  favoured  and  best 
cultivated  crop  is  the  currant,  which  covers  vast  districts.     The  yield  in 
1896  was  estimated  at  160,000  tons  ;  in  1897,  146,000  tons.      By  the  Reten- 
tion  Law  of  1895  16  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  retained  by  the  Government,  so 
that  in  1897  the  quantity  available  for  export  was  about  124,000  tons.     The 
Retention  Law,  intended  to  maintain  the  price  by  reducing  the  quantity  of 
exports,  was  originally  passed  for  one  year,   but  has  been  renewed  annually. 
The  crop  of  figs  (dried)  in  1897  reached  10,000  tons ;  of  valonea  (the  acorn 
cup  of  the  Qttercus  AegillopSj  used  in  tanning)  9,000  tons.     Silk  culture  is 
confined  to  Messenia,  where,  in  1897,  the  cocoon  produce  was  150,000  kilo- 
grammea,  besides  8,000  kilogrammes  of  silk.     The  wine  and  olive  industries 
are  important     In  1892  there  were  in  Greece  100,000  horses,  360,000  cattle, 
and  2,900,000  sheep.     There  were  in  1896,  29  powder  and  dynamite  mills, 
producing  annually  about  843  tons  of  powder  and  112  tons  of  dynamite.    For 
the  manufacture  of  soap  (olive)  there  were  in  1896  37  factories  employing  480 
men  and  11  women,  and  producing  8,240  tons  of  soap  per  annum. 

In  the  Laurium  district  the  marketable  ores  produced  in  1897  were  : 
manganese  iron  ore,  192,789  tons  ;  hematite,  136,811  tons  ;  zinc  ore,  24,830 
tons  ;  silver  lead  ore,  9,660  tons ;  dressed  rich  galena,  6,912  tons ;  dressed 
blend  of  lead  and  zinc  ore,  3,084  tons ;  lead  smokes,  2,608  tons  ;  besides 
409,086  tons  of  poor  lead  ore  from  which  16,074  tons  of  marketable  pig 
lead  were  obtained.  There  are  26  smelting  furnaces  at  work  (1897)  in  French 
and  Greek  foundries.  Other  minerals  worked  in  Greece  are  silicate  of  mag- 
nesia, barytea,  sulphur,  emery,  ^psum.     Magnesite  ore  is  worked  in  Euboea. 

Other  considerable  industries  are  the  manufacture    of  engines,   glass, 
leather,  thread,  cloth,  flour,  and  spirit. 

Commerce. 

The  total  value  of  the  special  commerce  of  Greece  in  1896  was  : — ^Imports* 
116,275,616  drachma!  gold;  exports,  72,477,295  drachmai  gold;  in  ^^^?\ 
imports,  114,761,625 ;  exports,  80,784,074  drachmai  gold.  Tlie  special, 
commerce  for  1896  and  1896  was  as  follows  with  the  leading  conntriea ;— 


Imports  from 
(1895) 


Imports  from 
(1896) 


^     .     _4       I      T)rachm»\. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  principal  classes  of  special    imports  as^ 
exports  and  their  values  in  1897  :— 


Import« 

Gold 
Drachmai 

Exports 

Gold 
Dndunai 

Wheat  and  meslin     . 

80,140,686 

Silk  and  cocoons 

834,64S| 

Yam  of  woven  stuffs . 

20,371,281 

Sponges    . 

1,088,800  1 

Coal  &  raw  materials  . 

12,110,954 

Currants    . 

81,841,759 

Fish,  caviar,  &c. 

5,166,870 

Figs. 
Tobacco     . 

2,064,647 

Raw  hides 

8,667,172 

1,910,515 

Wood  and  timber 

2,618,886 

Olive  oU    . 

4,748,028  : 

Ores  and  metals 

2,785,720 

Olives 

888,258 

Sugar 

8,179,461 

Soap. 

819,285  1 

Live  stock 

1,640,540 

Tanned  hides 

288,642 

Coflfee 

2,754,512 

Ores. 

19,429,248  ' 

Rice          ... 

2,067,324 

Emery 

300,675 

Colours     . 

2,117,848 

Wine  in  cask 

6,701,108 

Sundries    . 

91,621,199 

Cognac 

979,049 

Total 

114,761,525 

Sundries    . 

10.389,917  , 

Total. 

• 

80,784,074 

The  customs  revenue  in  1897  amounted  to  26,637,548  drachmai,  against 
27,348,205  drachmai  in  1896.     The  revenue  from  the  State  monopolicQ  in  : 
1897  was:  salt,  2,409,376  drachmai  paper;  petroleum,  4,862,280  ;   matchei,  > 
1,027,832  ;  playing  cards,  280,076  ;  total,  8,579,564  drachmai  paper,  agaisK  J 
9,252,557  in  1896. 

The  countries  of  ori^  are  those  from  which  the  goods  are  imported  into 
Greece,  and  the  countries  of  destination  are  those  to  which  the  ^^oods  are 
ultimately  exported.  The  values  are  determined  by  a  special  commission  ap* 
pointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  represent  the  official  values  accord- 
ing to  a  scale  drawn  up  in  1889. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Greece,  and  of  the 
domestic  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Greece  in  each  of  the  last  fire 
years,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  was  ; — 


- 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

Imports  into  U.  K. 

from  Greece . 
Exports    of   British 

produce  to  Greece . 

£ 
1,420,167 
604,905 

£ 
1,288,175 
881.379 

£ 

1,241,406 

806,328 

£ 

1,246,674 

842,412 

£ 

1,688,995 

833,228 
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navigation  and  Shipping.         * 

The  merchant  navy  of  Greece  on  Jannaiy  1,  1898,  had,  of  sea-going 
vessels,  1,152  sailing  vessels  of  238,196  tons,  and  118  steamers  of  87,845  tons  ; 
total,  1,270  vessels  of  326,041  tons.  In  1896,  6,262  vessels  of  2,937,925  tons 
entered,  and  5,797  of  2,884,867  tons  cleared  at  the  ports  of  Greece  ;  in  1897, 
4,560ve88elsof  2,491,522  tonsentered,  and  4,487  of  2, 444, 618  tons  cleared.  Of 
the  vessels  entered  in  1897,  1,566  were  Greek.  More  than  half  the  trade  is 
throng  the  port  of  Pirseus.  A  considerable  amount  of  the  carrving  trade  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Eastern  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  is  under  me  Greek 
flag. 


Internal  Commnnioations. 

Recently  the  internal  communication  by  roads  has  greatly  improved  ; 
there  are  now  about  2,048  miles  of  roads.  In  October,  1893,  the  canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  (about  4  miles)  was  opened  for  traffic.  From 
its  opening  to  the  end  ol  1897,  9,509  vessels  of  1,293,885  tons  have  passed 
through  ;  in  1897  the  number  was  2,404  of  829,063  tons. 

Railways  were  open  for  traffic  in  1898  ^or  a  length  of  591  miles,  while  300 
miles  were  under  construction.  The  Athens-Lanssa  railway^,  the  main  line 
in  Greece,  is  intended  to  bring  that  country  into  communication  with  the 
rest  of  Europe  at  Salonica. 

The  telegraphic  lines,  land  and  submarine,  were  of  a  total  length  of  5,087 
English  miles,  at  the  end  of  1896  ;  length  of  wire,  6,023  miles.  The  number 
of  offices  was  209.  They  despatched  981,989  inland  telegrams,  and  413,602 
international,  in  the  year  1896.     Receipts,  2,514,623  dracnmai. 

Of  post  offices  there  existed  354  at  the  end  of  1896,  and  there  passed 
through  the  post  in  that  year  in  the  internal  service,  4,337,000  letters  and 
post-cards,  and  5,666,000  printed  papers  and  samples;  in  the  international 
service,  5,107,000  letters  and  post-cards,  and  2,867,000  printed  papers  and 
samples.  The  receipts  were  2,110,877  drachmai ;  expenses,  1,983,860 
drachmai. 


Money  and  Cbbdit. 

The  nominal  value  of  the  Greek  coinage  (minted  in  Paris)  put  in  circula- 
tion since  1866  has  been :  gold,  in  1876,  1,000,000  drachmai ;  in  1884, 
11,000,000  drachmai ;  total  gold,  12,000,000  drachmai ;  silver,  up  to  1883, 
26,262,865  drachmai ;  bronze,  up  to  1883,  6,816,065  drachmai ;  nickel, 
1893-95,  2,999,000  drachmai.  Since  1884  there  has  been  no  issue  of  coin 
except  the  nickel  money.  In  accordance  with  the  Convention  of  the  Latin 
Union,  1886,  the  Greek  Government  may  issue  fractional  silver  to  the  nomi- 
nal value  of  15,000,000  francs.  Jn  fact,  gold  and  silver  money  have  disap- 
peared, and  their  place  has  been  taken  by  a  forced  paper  currency. 

The  forced  currency  was  begun  in  July  1877,  was  withdrawn  December, 
1884,  again  circulated»September,  1885,  and,  from  1900,  will  be  redeemed  by 
annual  pavments.     The  small  note  circulation  was  begun  in  June,  1886. 

The  National,  the  Ionian,  and  the  Epiro-Thessalian  Banks  are  authorised 
to  issue  notes  for  forced  currency  to  the  amount  of  88,000,000  drachmai, 
including  14,000,000  drachmai  in  notes  under  5  drachm^g.^^y^^,j,jv,^,^ 
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The  situation  of  the  National  Bank  of  Greece  on  August  81,  1897,  was  as 
follows : —        • 


Gold  and  silver  on  hand 
Notes  to  bearer  in  circulation 
Private  accounts  current  and  deposits 
Portfolio  .... 

Advances  on  real  property  . 
Advances  on  personal  property    . 
Funds  abroad     .... 


Drschmai 

1,700,000 

187,500,000 

41,800,000 

18,600,000 

38,300,000 

6,100,000 

12,600,000 


The  gold  and  silver  on  hand  amounted  to  1   per  cent,   of  the  natesi  in 
circulation. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Greece  entered  in  1868  the  Latin  Monetary  Union. 

The  DraehmOy  of  100  leptd,  is  equivalent  to  the  franc  (25.225  francs  = 
n.  sterling).     100  new  drachmai  =  112  old  drachmai. 

By  Royal  decree  of  January  30,  1893,  the  gold  coins  of  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  Germany,  Denmark,  Russia,  Spain,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the  United 
States  are  accepted  by  the  Treasury  and  by  private  persons  as  legal  tender, 
one-fourth  per  cent,  being  deducted* from  their  nominal  value. 

In  September,  1898,  it  was  announced  that  it  had  been  decided  to  intro- 
duce the  metric  sjrstem  as  regards  measures  of  length,  weight,  and  capacity. 
The  change  from  the  old  system  is  to  be  gradual,  commencing  with  measui^ 
of  length.     The  old  system  is  as  follows  : — 


The  Oke 

= 

2*80      lbs.  avoirdupois. 

,,     Caviar . 

= 

128-20        „ 

,,     Lixre    . 

= 

105 

,,     Baril  (wine) 

.        = 

1 6  '83      imperial  gEillons. 

„     Kilo     . 

= 

0  114      „         quarter. 

,,    Pike     . 

.        = 

J  of  an  English  yard 

,,       StTCTJMIM 

= 

•242     „         „        acre. 

Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Greecb  IK  Great  Britain. 

Charg4  d' Affaires.— J.  D.  Metaxas. 
AUachi. — L.  Caftangioglu. 
Consul  OenercU. — L.  Messinesi. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  of  Greece  at  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Southampton,  Calcutta,  Malta. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  (Ireece. 

3MJoy  and  Minister. — Sir  Edwin  H.  Egerton,  K.C.B.,  appointed 
January  26,  1892. 

Secretary. — Edward  Thornton. 

There  are  British  Consuls  at  Athens  (V.C),  Calamata  (V.C.),  Cephalonia 
(V.C),  Corfu,  Patras,  Piraeus,  Pirgos  (V.C),  Syra,  Volo  Y.C.^,  Zante(V.C.>. 
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Statifltioal  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Greece. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annii&l  statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.    Imp.  4.    London. 

Commerce  de  la  Grice  avec  les  pays  dtrangdres.    Annual.    Athens. 

¥V>reign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series  and  Miscellaneous  Series.    8.    London. 

Greece  In  Europe.    By  8.  P.  Skiadan.    (In  Greek.)   8.    Athens,  1891. 

Handbook  of  the  Annies  of  Bulgaria,  Greece,  &c  By  Captain  W.  E.  Falrholme  and 
Captain  Count  Gleichen.    London,  1895. 

Regaitling  political  transactions  concerning  Greece  from  1826  onwards,  the  Parliamentary 
papers  (correspondence,  conventions,  protocols,  treaties,  reports,  JEC.)  are  available. 

Correspondence  Respecting  the  Finances  of  >Greece,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  S  (1898).  [C— 8778 ; 
C— 8818;  and  C— 8849.].    London,  1898. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Armtirong  (Isabel  J.),  Two  Roving  Englishmen  in  Greece.    New  ed.    London,  1897. 

Av$lot  (H.).  Croquis  de  Gr^  et  de  Tnrquie.    Paris,  1897. 

Baedeher'i  Handbook  for  Greece.    2nd  ed.    London,  1894. 

Barr<mt(S.  J.\  The  Isles  and  Shrines  of  Greece.    London,  1898. 

Bent  (J.  Th.),  Modem  Life  and  Thought  Amongst  th^  Greeks.  8.  London,  1891.  The 
Cydades :  Life  AmOngst  the  Insular  Greeks.    8.    London,  1885. 

Birard  (Victor),  La  Turquie  et  rHellenisme  Contemporaine.    8.    Paris,  1893. 

Bianctmi  (C.  F.),  Bthnographie  de  la  Turquie,  de  I'Europe  et  de  la  Gr^ce.    Paris,  1877. 

Bickford-Bmith  (R.  A.  H.),  Greece  under  King  Geoi^ge.    8.    London,  1893. 

Brockhaut  (Hermann).  Griechenland,  geographisch,  geschichtlich  und  kultnrhistoriseh 
YOn  den  alte«ten  Zeiten  bis  auf  die  G^enwart  daigestellt    4.    Leipzig,  1870. 

Cati|>M{(Hon.  Dudley),  Turks  and  Greeks.    8.    London,  1887. 

Co-operation  of  Foreign  Bondholders,  Report  of  Council,  Appendix,  issued  August, 
98.    London.  3 

EBUnumeUe  de  Conttant  (Baron  d'),  La  Vie  de  Province  en  Grece.    8.    Paris,  1878. 

Field  (H.  M.).  Greek  Islands  and  Turkey  after  the  War.    8.    London,  1885. 

Finlaif  (G.),  A  History  of  Greece,  b.o.  146— a.d.  1864.  New  ed.  7  vols.  8.  Oxford, 
1877. 

Fnuer  (J.  G.),  Paosanias's  Description  of  Greece.    9  vols.    London,  1898. 

Greoo-Turkish  War  of  1897.  From  Official  Sources.  By  a  German  Staff  Officer.  [Eng. 
Trans.]     London,  1898. 

OuWaad  (P.X  La  Propri6t4  foncifere  en  Grice.    Paris,  1893. 

Querher  (H.  A.X  The  Story  of  the  Greeks.    London,  1898. 

JaiMtPOf  (Catherine),  Glimpses  at  Greece— To-day  and  Before  Yesterday.  London,  1897. 

Jehh  (R.  0.),  Modem  Greece :  Two  Lectures.    8.    London,  1880. 

IToIokotronM  (Th.),  Kiepht  and  Warrior.  [Autobiography  translated.]  8.  London,  1890. 

Mdhaffg  (J.  P.),  Rambles  and  Studies  in  Greece.    8  ed.    8.    London,  1887. 

Mawrer{Q.  L.  von),  Das  Griechische  Yolk  in  dffenUicherundprivatrechUicherBeziehung. 
3  vols.    8.    Heidelbwg,  1885. 

MeUngo  (P.  von),  Griechenhind  in  unseren  Tagen.    8.    Vienna,  1892. 

Pahner  (P.),  Goine  to  War  in  Greece.    New  York,  1897. 

PhUippton  (A.),  Thessalien  und  Epirus.    Berlin,  1897. 

PhUlipt  (W.  A.),  The  Greek  War  of  Independence,  1821-83.    London,  1897. 

PuOen  (H.  W.),  Handbook  (Murray's)  for  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  6th  ed. 
T.Andon.  IfiOA. 
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GUATEMALA. 

(Repi^blica  de  Guatemala.) 
Constitution  and  Government 

The  Republic  of  Guatemala,  established  on  March  21,  1847,  after  having 
formed  part  for  twenty-six  years  of  the  Confederation  of  Central  America,  is 
govemed  under  a  Constitution  proclaimed  December  1879,  and  modified 
October  1885,  November  1887,  and  October  1889.  By  its  terms  the  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  National  Assembly,  consistinjg  of  representatives  (one 
for  every  20,000  inhabitants)  chosen  by  universal  sunrage  for  four  years.  The 
executive  is  vested  in  a  President,  elected  for  six  years,  and  not  eligible  for 
the  following  period. 

President  of  the  Jteptiblia.— Don  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera  for  the  term 
1899-1905  ;  proclaimed  by  the  National  Assembly,  September  25,  1898. 

The  administration  is  carried  on,  under  the  President,  by  the  heads  of  six 
departments — of  Foreign  Affairs,  Government  and  Justice,  Hacienda  and 
Puolic  Credit,  Public  Instruction,  Fomento,  War. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  Guatemala  is  estimatea  at  63,400  English  square  miles. 
In  1897  the  population  was  1,535,632.  About  60  per  cent,  are  pure  Indians, 
most  of  the  remainder  being  half-caste,  there  being  very  few  descendants  of 
Europeans.  The  foreign  population  numbered  11,331  in  1898.  Guatemala  is 
administratively  divided  into  22  departments. 

The  marriages  in  1896  were  6,504  ;  births  (1897),  71,358  ;  and  deaths, 
43,892.  Owing  to  an  imperfect  system  of  registration,  the  number  of  deaths 
given  is  considerably  below  the  actual  number.  About  one-fourth  the  births 
among  the  whites  and  one-half  among  the  Indians  were  illegitimate.     In 

1894,  8,475  i)er8ons  entered  the  Rapublic  by  sea  and  16,987  by  the  land 
frontiers  ;  7,832  departed  by  sea  and  13,346  by  the  land  frontiers. 

Capital  of  the  Republic  and  seat  of  the  government  is  Guatemala  la  Nuevm, 
with  72,102  inhabitants  (1893),  five-sixths  of  them  of  European  origin.  Other 
towns  are  Quezaltenango,  22,265,  Coban,  24,475,  Totonicapam,  25,196,  and 
San  Pedro,  11,189. 

Religion. 

Roman  Catholicism  is  the  prevailing  religion ;  but  all  other  creeds  hare 
complete  liberty  of  worship.    The  State  does  not  recognise  any  creed. 

Instruction. 

Education  is  free  and  compulsory.  In  1895  there  were  1,266  government 
primary  schools,  of  which  468  were  for  girls  and  143  mixed.  Tne  number 
of  children  enrolled  was  75,020,  of  whom  64,015  (39,411  males,  24,604 
females)  attended  school.  There  were  also  49  private  primary  and  secondary 
schools  ;  6  institutes  and  normal  schools  ;  4  establishments  for  professional 
and  9  for  special  instruction.  The  Government  spent  on  education,  exclusive 
of  the  polytechnic  school,  which  is  dependent  on  the  ministry  for  war  for 

1895,  95,062  dollars.  The  national  library  contains  19,400  volumes.  There 
are  37  periodicals  published  (1896)  within  the  Republic :  7  daily,  1  three 
times  and  3  twice  a  week,  14  weekly,  and  12  monthly. 

Crime. 

Justice  is  administered  in  a  supreme  court,  6  appeal  courts,  and  26  courts 
of  first  instance.     In  all  the  municipalities  there  are  Justices  of  Peace. 

In  1897,  927  persons  were  sentenced  for  serious  crimes,  and  24.560,  in 
misdemeanours. 
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Finance. 

Nearly  half  of  the  revenue  is  &om  customs,  and  oyer  one-third  from  taxes 
on  spirits,  tobacco,  kc. ;  while  seven-tenths  of  the  exjieuditure  is  for  public 
deb^  instruction,  and  war. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  five  years  (estimates  for  1898)  are  given  as 
follows  (currency): — 


- 

18M 

1895                  1896         1         1897                  1898 

Revenue 
Expenditure   . 

dollars 
11,861,026 
13,577,084 

do^ars      1      dollars            dollars            dollars 
14,491,667  15,150,741  12,479,741  11,565,000 
15,515,081  17,437,462          —                 — 

Of  the  irevenue  for  1898,  3,926,000  dollars  is  from  customs,  2,226,000 
dollars  from  exchange,  additional  duties,  &c.  ;  3,224,000  dollars  from  liquors. 
Of  the  total  estimated  revenue  for  1898,  4,686,000  dollars  was  assigned  to 
special  purposes  (debt  charges,  railways,  &c.)i  leaving  only  6,929,000  dollars 
for  administration. 

In  1898  (according  to  the  report  of  the  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign 
Bondholders)  the  outstanding  amount  of  the  4  per  cent.  External  Debt  oi 
1895  was  £1,482,800.  The  national  balance  sheet  for  the  year  ending 
December  31, 1897,  showed  assets  (cash,  property,  railways,  &c. )  amounting  to 
17,383,513  dollars  currency,  and  liabilities(including External  Debt,  18,443,600 
dollars)  amounting  to  40,185,424  dollars,  or  (at  150  per  cent.)  8,215,000/. 

Defence. 

The  army  of  Guatemala,  the  cost  of  which  is  about  one-tenth  of  the  total 
public  expenditure,  consists  (1896)  of  about  7,000  officers  and  men  in  regular 
service.  The  effective  army  consists  of  56,900  men  from  18  to  80  years  of 
age  ;  the  reserve  has  30,000  men  from  80  to  50  years  of  age. 

Production  and  Indnstry. 

By  the  National  Land  Law  of  1894,  the  State  lands  (except  those  on  the 
frontiers  and  the  sea-shore)  were  divided  into  lots  for  sale,  the  maximum 
allotment  permitted  to  one  person  being  15  caballarias  (or  about  1,687  acres). 
The  price  varies  from  250  dollars  per  caballaria  (112(  acres)  to  400  or  500 
dollars,  including  costs  of  survey,  titles,  &c.  Uncidtivated  lands  may  bo 
granted  gratuitously  to  immigrants  or  to  immigrant  companies,  to 
municipalities,  villages  and  schools,  or  as  assistance  towards  road-making. 

The  soil  in  general  is  exceedingly  fertile.  The  most  important  crop  is 
coffee,  of  which,  in  1896,  the  exports  reached  687«726  quintals;  in  1897, 
824,756  quintals.  The  export  duty  on  coffee  was  reduced  in  1898  from 
1^  dollar  g[old  to  1  dollar  silver.  About  2,500  acres  are  devoted  to  tobacco 
culture,  yielding  about  9,900  quintals.  Bananas  are  produced  in  lai^ge 
quantities ;  maize  and  cocoa  are  also  grown.  On  the  high  plateaux  there  is 
good  pasture  for  cattle,  the  number  of  which  in  1895  was  about  500,000. 
The  number  of  horses  in  the  Republic  is  put  at  62,000,  and  of  mules  at 
42,000.  Sheep  are  raised  in  considerable  numbers,  but  poor  and  smalL 
Pigs  of  fair  quality  are  reared. 

Gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  copper,  sulphur,  salt,  and  other  minerals  exist, 
but  are  little  worked.  In  1897  mining  for  gold  was  carried  on  at  the 
Motagna  River,  where  about  10,000/.  had  been  spent  on  machinery,  dwellings, 
&c.  ;  for  silver  in  the  departments  of  Santa  Rosa  and  Chiquimula  ;  and  fur 
salt  in  the  departments  of  Alta  Vera  Paz  and  Santa  Rosa.    The  precious 
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metals  are  found  only  in  small  quantities.  Industries  more  or  less  prosperous 
are  the  manufacture  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  cement,  bricks,  earthen- 
ware, furniture,  cigars,  &c.,  and  the  preparation  of  ramie ;  also  foundries, 
sugar  mills,  breweries  and  distilleries  are  at  work. 

Commerce. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  trade,  in  dollars  (gold  for  imports  and 
currency  for  exports),  for  the  years  indicated,  including  bullion  and  specie  :— 


Imports . 
Exports  . 


1893 


6,383,885    6,937,000 
19,087,000  120,324,000 


1894 


1895 


8,911,627 
26,534,894 


1896 


1897 


11,429,200^  8,584,821« 
23,085,544  [19,775,800 


1  Or  26,287,145  dollars  Bilver.    <  Or  21.462,058  dollars  silver. 

In  1897  the  chief  imports  were  :  cottons,  1,716,984  dollars  gold  ;  cereals, 
659,832  ;  wine,  beer,  spirits,  667,176  ;  preserves,  &c.,  350,444  ;  iron, 
246,961  ;  railway  and  telegraph  material,  227,267  ;  woollens,  812,475 
dollars  gold.  The  chief  exports  wera:  coffee,  18,875,700  dollars  silver; 
bananas,  77,548 ;  hides,  205,965  ;  silver  coin,  473,000  dollars  silver. 
Of  the  imports  the  value  of  1,484,246  dollars  gold  came  from  Great  Britain; 
875,873  from  France  ;  1,483,710  from  Germany  ;  2,296,790  from  the  United 
States.  Of  the  coffee  exports  (824,755  quintals  in  all),  543,807  quintals  went 
to  Germany  ;  123,277  to  Great  Britain  ;  137,055  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  customs  returns,  the  country  whence  goods  are  shipped  is  entered 
as  the  country  of  origin,  and  the  port  to  which  goods  are  consigned  as  the 
ultimate  destination. 

The  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Guatemala  (according  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  Returns)  for  the  last  five  years  was  as  follows  : — 


'             - 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896        1      1897 

1                         • 

1  Imports   into    U.K. 
1    from  Guatemala    . 
,  Exports  of  British  pro- 
duce to  Guatemala. 

£ 

368,256 
257,969 

£ 
337,338 
816,685 

£ 
883,011 
480,447 

1 
&          1         £ 

409,133    '875,858 

428,303      232,160 

1 

Of  the  impoits  from  Guatemala  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1897,  coffee 
amounted  to  874,939/.  ;  of  the  exports  to  Guatemala,  cottons  amounted  to 
85,185^.  ;  cotton  yam,  28,965r.  ;  iron,  18,961/.  ;  machinery,  24,9841.  ; 
woollens,  15,964/. 

Shipping  and  Oommonications. 

In  1897,  614  vessels  of  782,076  tons  entered  the  ports  of  the  Repablic 
The  vessels  belonged  mostly  to  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  line  of  railway  from  San  Jos^  through  Escuintla  to  the  capital 
(85  miles),  a  line  from  Champerico  to  Retalhuleu  (32  miles),  and  one  from 
Retalhuleu  to  San  Filipe.  New  lines  to  a  length  of  over  210  miles  betweeu 
Fori  Barrios  and  the  capital  are  being  constructed  ;  in  1898  about  133 
miles  was  completed,  and  was  worked  by  an  American  firm,  which  received 
from  the  Government  a  bonus  of  40,000  dollars  per  month.     The  line  ooa- 
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necting  the  capital  with  the  port  of  Iztapa  has  been  completed.  The 
Government  guarantees  a  subsidy  of  about  1,630/.  per  mile.  There  are  a 
few  good  roads,  but  away  from  the  railway  most  of  the  traffic  is  on  mule* 
back. 

There  were  in  1897,  272  post-offices.  The  total  postal  movement  (letters, 
cards,  parcels,  &c.),  in  1897  was,  despatched,  4,038,966 ;  received,  5,674,100. 
Of  telegraphs  there  were  3,093  miles,  with  171  offices,  in  1897  ;  the  number 
of  messages  was  664, 169  ;  receipts,  293, 563  dollars  ;  expenses,  418,394  dollars. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Banks  of  issue  in  Guatemala  are :— iThe  Banco  Internacional,  the  Banco 
Oolombiano,  Banco  de  Guatemala,  Banco  Agricola  Hipotecario,  Banco  Ame- 
ricano, and  the  Banco  de  Occidente. 

The  Dollar  or  Peso,  of  100  CerUavcts,  weight,  25  grammes,  '900  fine ; 
nominal  value,  4«.  The  currency  is  mostly  paper  money,  value  about  12*5 
dollars  to  £1. 

The  Spanish  Libra  of  16  ounces 
,,    Arroba  of  25  libras 


=  1  '014  lb.  avoirdupois. 

=  25-35  lb. 

=  101-40  „ 

=  18-10  cwt 

=  IJ  imperial  bushel 


„    Quintal  of  4  arrobas 
, ,    Tonelada  of  20  quintals 
,,    Fanega .... 
The  metrical  system  is  now  adopted. 

Diplomatic  and  Contnlar  Representatives. 

1.  Op  Guatemala  in  Gbeat  Britain. 

£nvoy  and  Minister . — Se&or  Fernando  Cruz,  accredited  May  28,  1892 ; 
accredited  also  to  France,  and  resident  in  Paris. 

Secretary. — Domingo  Estrada. 

ConnU'Oeneral  (London). — J.  J.  Saborio. 

There  are  also  Consular  representatives  at  Gla^w,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Southampton,  Plymouth,  Blnningham,  Cardiff,  Newport. 

2.  Op  Great  Britain  in  Guatemala. 

Minister  and  Consul-General  to  the  several  Eepublics  of  Central  America, 
G.  F.  B.  Jenner,  appointed  1897. 

There  is  a  Bntish  Consul  at  Quezaltenaugo  and  a  Vice-Consul  at 
Livingston  and  San  Jos^. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Guatemala 
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2.  Non-Official  Pubuoations. 

BemouiUiCDr.  Gustev),  Briefe  aui  Gastemals,  in  Dr.  Fetemiuin't  *  HltUMilongen.'    4. 

BermiiU  (Dr.  Guitav),   BeiM  In  der  Republik  GwitemaU,  In  Dr.  A.  Petennann't 
Mittheilangen.'    4.    Goths,  1878.  .  ^       ,^«. 

BrigkamiTX  Guatemala.    The  Land  of  the  Quetzal.    London,  1887. 
FrSbel  (JulinaX  Aus  America.    2  toU.  8.  ,  Leipxig.  1867^58. 
<loiwaji#(Dario),QeografladeCentro-Am«rica.   >n Salvador,  1877.  ^    „.     ^ 
L<^rUr«    (J.),   De  WU  4  Guatemala,  Notea  de  voyage  an  centre  de  TAm^rique.    8. 

J>iiial0(G.),  Guia  geograflca  de  los  oentros  de  poblaolon  de  la  rept^Uica  de  Guatemala. 

°Jf«rr(Wilhelm),Rei8euach  Central-America.    2  vols.  8.    Hamburg,  188S. 
MoreUt  (L),  Voyage  dans  1* Amirique  centrale.    2  vole.  8.    Paris,  1850. 
Report  of  Committee  of  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders.     Appendix 

**' Sapper  (C?),  Das  noriiliche  Mittel-Amerika     Relsen  und  Studien,  1888-95.    Brunswick, 

1897 

dauier  (B.  Q.\  The  SUtes  of  Central  America.    8.    London,  1868. 

atoll  (Otto),  Guatemala.    Beisen  und  Schllderungen  aus  den  Jahren  1878.83.    lieipxig, 

1886 
Whetkam  (J.  W.  BoddamX  Across  Central  America.    8.    London,  1877. 


HAITI. 

(R^PDBLIQUB   D'HaITI.) 

ConstitutioiL  and  Gtovemment. 

The  Republic  of  Haiti,  fonnerly  a  French  colony,  wa«  prodaimed  indepen- 
dent January  1,  1804,  and  is  now  governed  under  a  Constitution  prod^un^ 
June  14,  1 867.  The  legislative  power  rests  in  a  National  Assembly,  divided  into 
two  chambers,  respectively  called  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  latter  is  elected  by  the  direct  vote  of  all  male  citizens  engaged 
in  some  occupation,  for  the  term  of  three  years  ;  while  the  members  of  the 
Senate  (39  in  number)  are  nominated  for  six  years  bv  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  two  lists  presented  by  the  Executive  and  the  Electoral  Coll^^  ; 
one-third  retire  every  two  years.  Members  of  both  houses  are  paid,  roOTe. 
sentatives  and  senators  by  the  month  (150  dollars)  during  session.  The 
executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  President  who,  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution,  must  be  elected  by  the  people,  but  in  recent  years  nas  generally 
been  chosen  by  the  United  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  sitting  in 
National  Assembly,  and  in  some  instances  by  the  troops,  and  by  delegates 
of  xmrties  acting  as  representatives  of  the  people.  The  nominal  term  of 
ofGce  of  the  President  is  seven  years ;  it  is  generally  cut  short,  however 
by  insurrections. 

PresidetU  of  the  Bepublic  — General  Tiresias  Simon  Sam,  elected  April  1, 1 896^ 
The  administration  of  the  Republic  is  carried  on,  under  the  President^ 
by  four  heads  of  departments.     The  President  receives  a  salary  of  4,8002. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Republic,  which  embraces  the  western  portion  of  the 
island  of  Haiti^the  larger  but  less  populated  eastern  division  forming  the 
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Republic  of  SaiUo  Domingo — is  estimated  at  10,204  English  square  miles. 
A  census  of  the  population  does  not  exist ;  the  inhabitants,  nine-tenths  of 
whom  are  negroes  and  the  rest  mulattoes,  with  very  few  of  European 
descent,  aie  calculated  by  the  best  authorities  to  number  about  572,000, 
while  a  more  probable  estimate  by  a  native  writer  gives  the  total  at 
960,000  in  1887.  Capital:  Port-au-Prince,  with  40,000  to  60,000  inhabi- 
tants, situated  on  a  large  bay,  and  possessed  of  an  excellent  harbour.  Cape 
Haiti  has  a  population  of  about  29,000,  and  Les  Cayes  about  25,000.  The 
language  of  tne  country  is  French,  though  most  of  the  people  speak  a 
debased  dialect  known  as  Creole  French. 

Seligion  and  Instmotion. 

The  religion  is  nominally  Roman  Catholicism.  Public  elementary  edu- 
cation is  free,  the  country  being  divided  into  14  inspectors'  districts.  The 
sum  allotted  for  public  instruction  amounts  to  nearly  1,000,000  dollars 
annually,  but  the  educational  system  is  still  very  imperfect,  especially  in  rural 
districts.  There  are  400  national  schools,  besides  private  schools,  and  5  public 
lycees. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  of  Haiti  is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  customs,  paid  in 
American  gold  on  exports  and  in  currency  gourdes  on  imports.  For  years 
ended  September  30,  the  revenue  is  given  as  follows : — 


Total  Revenue 


1892 
1893 
1895 


Gold  dollars 
7,822.076 
7,691,580 
7,406,321 


Export  Doties 


Gold  dollars 
3,102,456 
3,164,960 
8,442,114 


Import  Dntiea 


Currency  dollars 
5,063,544 
4,526,620 
4,107,989 


The.  expenditure  for  1894-95  was  8,042,705  dollars;  for  1896-97 
(estimated),  8,984,589  dollars. 

On  April  80,  1897,  the  public  debt  was  as  follows : — External  debt  at 
5  percent,  4,176,113  dolhirs;  at  6  per  cent.,  9,800,000  dollars;  total 
external,  18,476,118  dollars  gold.  The  internal  debt  amounted  to  4,487,105 
dollars  gold,  and  10,812,574  dollars  paper. 

Defence. 

The  army,   under  a   'law  of  reorsaniBation '  passed  by  the  National 
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Commeree  and  CommimioatioiLs. 

For  1895  the  total  imports  into  Haiti  are  put  at  6,232,335  dollars  ;  and 
the  exports  at  13,788,562  dollars;  in  1896,  imports  6,063,885  dollars; 
exports  9,463,908  dollars;  in  1897,  imports,  6,868,798  dollars;  exports, 
12,549,848  dollars. 

The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  coffee,  cocoa,  and  logwood.  For  the  year 
ended  September  30,  1897,  the  quantities  exported  were :  Coffee,  73,057,897 
Ibfl.  ;  cocoa,  2,120,242  lbs.  ;  logwood,  112,756,225  lbs.  Other  exports 
are  cotton,  hides  and  skins,  mahogany,  and  honey.  Of  the  imports  in  1897, 
the  value  of  4,379,000  dollars  came  from  the  United  States ;  943,000 
dollars  from  France;  529,000  dollars  from  Germany;  309,000  dollars  from 
Qreat  Britain. 

There  is  no  report  of  the  exact  value  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
Republic  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  *  Annual  Statement '  published 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  gives  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  together. 
But  as  the  population  of  the  latter  State  is  only  about  one-fourth  of  that 
of  Haiti,  an  estimate  may  be  made  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  each 
during  the  last  five  years  from  the  statement  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


- 

1803 

1894 

1895 
£ 

1696 

1S97 

£                £ 

£ 

£ 

Imports    from  Haiti    and 

Santo  Domingo  into  U.  K. 
Exports    of   British    pro- 
duce     to     Haiti     and 

67,706      81,072 

53,216 

92,940 

74,034 

Santo  Domingo     . 

382,810 

337,979 

359,027 

288,394 

296,964 

The  chief  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1897  were  logwood,  valued  at 
4d,353Z.  ;  maho^ny  and  other  woods,  22,780/.  The  staple  article  of  British 
produce  exported  to  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  consists  of  cotton  manuffictarea, 
valued  at  163,079/.  in  1896,  185,107/.  in  1897;  linens,  21,441  in  1896, 
14,919/.  in  1897  ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  31,164/.  in  1896;  22,366^. 
in  1897. 

At  Port-au-Prince  in  1897  there  entered  234  vessels  of  328,611  tons  ;  at 
Cape  Haiti,  203  of  274,609  tons;  at  Les  Cayes^  144  of  168,842  tons;  at 
Jacmel,  212  of  371,468  tons.     At  each  port  the  same  tonnage  cleared. 

There  are  31  post  offices.     Haiti  joined  the  Postal  Union  in  1880. 


Honey,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  Gourde,  or  dollar,  nominal  value,  4«.  The  coin  represents  5  franca, 
but  its  value  is  subject  to  fluctuation,  of  which  the  annual  average  may  be  17 
per  cent,   premium  on  the  American  dollar. 

During  the  ten  years  1881-90,  2,900,000  gourdes  in  silver,  and  75,000 
gourdes  in  copper  were  issued.  In  1895,  silver  and  copper  coin  was  issued  to 
the  amount  ot  1,600,000  gourdes.  The  bank  notes  in  circulation  are  issued  by 
the  Haytian  Government  under  the  control  of  the  Banque  Nationale  d*Haiti. 
Jn  February,  1898,  a  law  was  passed  authorising  a  loan  of  3,600,000  United 
States  gold  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  the  paper  money. 

The  weights  and  measures  in  use  are  those  of  France. 
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Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Haiti  in  Gkeat  Britain. 

Chargi  tT Affaires. — Louis  Joseph  Janyier. 
Consul, — Maurice  Erdmann. 

There  are  consular  agents  at  Cardiff,  Liverpool,  Southampton,  Cork, 
Grimsby,  Dundee,  Glasgow. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Haiti. 
CoTtatU' General. — Augustus  Cohen. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Haiti. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annoal  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.    Imp.  4.    London. 

Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series.    London. 

Haiti.    Bulletin  No.  62  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.    Washington,  1$P2. 

Reports  on  Trade  and  Shipping  of  Haiti,  in  '  Deutsches  Handels-Archiv,'  for  May, 
August,  and  November,  1897.    Berlin. 

United  States  Consular  Reports  for  April,  August,  and  September,  1898.    Washington. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Ardouin  (Beaubrun),  Etudes  sur  I'histoire  de  Halt .    10  toIs.    Paris,  1858-61. 

Bonneau  (Alex.X  Haiti,  ses  progr^s,  son  avenir.    8.    Paris.  1862. 

Fortunat  (Dant^),  Nouvelle  geographic  de  I'lle  de  Haiti.    Port-au-Prince,  1888. 

Hafui«Imann(J.),6eschichte  von  Haiti.    8.    Kiel,  1856. 

Hosord (Samuel),  Santo  Domingo,  Past  and  Present;  with  a  glance  at  Haiti.  London, 
1878. 

Janvier  (L.  J.),  Les  Constitutions  d'Haiti  (1801-1885).  Paris,  1886.  La  Republlquc 
d'HaiU,  1340-82.    Paris,  188S. 

Jn$Un  (J.),  Stnde  sur  les  Institutions  Haltiennes.    Paris.  1894. 

Jfod<oii  (N.),  Histoire  de  Haiti.    8  vols.    8.    Port-au-Prince,  1847. 

Nau  (K.),  Hlsteire  des  Caziqnes  de  Haiti.    8.    Port>au-Prince,  1856. 

8t.  John  (Sir  Spenser),  Haiti,  or  the  Black  Republic    2nd  ed.    London,  1880 

TippenhaufT  (L.  Oentil),  Die  Insel  Hafti.    2  vols.    Leipzig,  1893 
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HONDURAS. 

(IlEPtJBLicA  DB  Honduras.) 
ConfltitutioiL  and  GtovemmeiLt 

Thb  Republic  of  Honduras,  establishedJanuary  11,  1839,  before  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Confederation  of  Central  America  in  1889,  is  governed  under 
a  charter  proclaimed  October,  1894.  It  gives  the  legislatiye  power  to  a 
Congress  of  Deputies  in  the  ratio  of  one  per  10,000  inhabitants.  The 
executive  authority  rests  with  a  President,  nominated  and  elected  by  popular 
vote  for  four  years. 

President  of  the  ifepu6/ic.— Policarpo  BoniXla.    January  1,  1895-99. 

The  administration  of  the  Republic  is  carried  on  by  a  Council  of  ministers, 
to  whom  are  entrusted  the  departments  of  Interior,  Public  Works,  War, 
Finance,  Public  Instruction  and  Justice. 

Honduras  forms  with  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  the  Republica  Mayor  de 
Centro- America,  constituted  for  the  purposes  of  foreign  relations,  September, 
1896.  But  this  federation  seems  for  practical  purposes  to  have  come  to  an 
end  through  the  action  of  the  de  facto  president  of  Salvador. 

The  active  army  consists  of  500  men  with  20,000  militia. 

Area  and  Popnlation, 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  calculated  to  embrace  about  43, 000  English  square 
miles,  with  a  population,  in  1895,  of  about  400,000,  or  about  9  inhabitants  to 
the  sjciuare  mile.  The  Republic  is  divided  into  15  departments.  The  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants  consists  of  aboriginal  'Indians,'  and  the  sparse  European- 
descended  population,  mainly  of  Spanish  origin.  The  capital  of  the  Republic 
is  the  ancient  town  of  Tegucigalpa,  with  12,600  inhabitants,  situate  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  State.  The  main  ports  are  Amapala  on  the  Pacific, 
Omoa,  Puerto  Cortez,  La  Ceiba,  Tngillo,  Koatan,  and  Utila  on  the  Atlantic 

In8tmotion  and  Crime. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  prevailing  religion,  but  the  Constitution 
guarantees  freedom  to  all  creeds,  and  the  State  does  not  contribute  to  the  su^ 
port  of  any.  Instruction  is  free,  compulsory,  and  entirely  secular.  There  is 
a  university,  11  colleges  (three  of  them  for  females),  and  about  688  schools 
with  23, 767  scholars,  hi  1889, 1, 144  persons  were  tried  for  offences.  Of  these 
288  were  condemned  to  lengthened  periods  of  imprisonment  (28  for  homicide). 

Finance. 

The  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  customs,  and  the  duties  on  spirits  and 
tobacco.  For  the  years  stated,  ending  July  30,  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
(in  pesos)  are  given  as  follows : — 


- 

1891 

1892 

1896 

1896 

Revenue 
Expenditure 

1,850,168 
2,988,570 

1,764,187 
2,603,650 

2,172,760 
1,248,811 

1,901,606 
2,264,586 

[ 
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Receipts  from  customs  duties,  627,512  pesos;  from  excise  duties  on 
spirits,  tobacco,  stamped  paper,  &c.,  762,859  pesos. 

In  July,  1898,  the  eztemaJ  debt  of  Honduras  consisted  of  four  loans, 
contracted  from  1867  to  1870,  amounting  to  5,398,5702.,  with  arrears  of 
interest  amounting  to  11,972,9592.  ;  total,  17,871,5292.  No  interest  has  been 
paid  since  1872.  The  internal  debt  in  1896  amounted  to  about  6,000,000 
pesos. 

Produotion  and  Commeroe. 

Agriculture  is  gradually  developing.  The  chief  culture  is  that  of  bananas  ; 
other  products  are  tobacco,  sugar,  maize,  nnd  coflFee  ;  while  indigo,  rice,  and 
wheat  are  crown  in  small  quantities.  Cattle  breeding  is  carried  on  extensively, 
and  dairy  farming  on  a  small  scale.  The  Qovemment  grants  feu^ilities  for  the 
ac(}uisition  of  land  by  private  persons  and  companies  for  agricultural  and 
mining  purposes,  but  labour  is  scarce.  The  mineral  resources  of  Honduras 
are  great — gold,  platinum,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  antimony,  nickel 
being  found  in  almost  every  department  Deposits  of  brown  and  other  coal 
have  also  been  found.  There  are  about  17  important  mining  companies  at 
work,  but  statistics  of  their  operations  are  not  procurable.  The  quantity  of 
gold  dust  extracted  by  washings  from  the  sands  of  rivers  is  estimated  at  the 
value  of  750,000  to  1,250,000  francs  a  year. 

For  the  year  1895-96,  the  total  imports  were  put  at  1,322,418  pesos  ;  and 
the  exports  at  8,125,000  pesos.  For  1896-97,  imports,  3,260,575  pesos ; 
exports,  2,647,248  pesos.  The  chief  exports  were  (1897) :  precious  metals, 
1,075,000  pesos  ;  cattle,  705,000  pesos  ;  bananas  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
duce, 839,000  pesos.  The  trade  is  mainly  with  the  United  States,  but  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  France  also  participate. 

The  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Honduras  (according  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  Returns)  amounted  in  1897  to  1,5902.,  of  which  7852. 
was  for  mahogany.  The  domestic  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
Honduras  amounted  to  89,4432.,  the  chief  article  exported  being  cottons, 
26,8842. 

In  1894, 117  vessels  of  71,022  tons  (33  of  28,600  tons  British)  entered  the 
port  of  Puerto  Cortez. 

CommunioatioiLs. 

In  1896  there  were  237  post-offices ;  letters,  papers,  kc.  despatched, 
370,456.  There  are  (1897)  2,732  miles  of  telegraphs,  with  155  offices. 
There  is  a  railway  from  Puerto  Cortez  to  San  Pedro  Sula,  and  thence  to 
La  Pimienta,  60  miles.  A  contract  has  been  made  for  the  construction  of  a 
railway  from  La  Pimienta  to  the  Pacific,  and  another  for  a  line  from  Puerto 
Cortez  to  Trujillo. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 
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Diplomatic  and  Consular  Kepretentatives. 

1.  Of  Hondukas  in  Geeat  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister  (for  the  Oreater  ifopuftKc).— Criaanto  Medina. 

Conml'OeneraL — W.  Binney. 

There  are  Consuls  at  Manchester  and  Cardiff. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Honduras. 

Minister  and  ConstU-QeneraU — G.  F.  B.  Jenner. 
There  are  Consuls  at  Truxillo,  Omoa,  and  Tegucigalpa. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Honduras. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.      Imp.  4.    London. 
Annoario  Bstadistioo  for  1880,  by  A.  R.  Vall^o.    Tegnoigalpa,  ISO'!. 


ISeries.    London. 
Honduras.  Bulletin  No.  57  of  the  Bnreau  of  the  American  Republics.  Washington,  1892. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Bates  (H.  W.),  Central  and  South  America.    London,  1882. 

ChorlM  (C.),  Honduras.    8.    Obicago,  1890. 

Fiallot  (E.  C),  Sketch  of  Central  America  by. 

Fr6bel  (Julius),  Seven  Tears'  Travel  in  Central  America.    8.  London,  1853. 

Oonzalez  (D.X  Geo^fia  de  Centre- America.    San  Salvador,  1878. 

Lombard  rThomas  R.X  The  New  Honduras.    New  York,  1887. 

Marr  (Wilhelm),  Reise  nach  Central-America.    2  vols.    8.    Hamburg,  18S8. 

Pelletier  (Consul  E.),  Honduras  et  ses  ports.  Documents  offldels  sur  le  chemin-de-fer 
interoc6anique.    8.    Paris,  1860. 

BeieKardt  (M.),  Centre- America.    8.    Braunschweig,  1851. 

Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders.  Appendix  for  1897. 
London,  1898. 

Sapper  (C),  Das  uordllche  Mittel-Amerika.  Reisen  und  Studien,  1888-95.  Brunswick. 
1897. 

SeheTMer  (Karlf  Ritter  von),  Wanderuiigcn  durch  die  mittelamerikanischen  FreistaateB 
Nicaragua,  Honduras  und  San  Salvador.    8.    Braunschweig,  1857. 

Soltera  (Maria),  A  Lady's  Ride  across  Spanish  Honduras.    London,  1884. 

Squier  (B.  Q.),  Honduras :  Descriptive,  Historical,  and  Statistical.    8.    London,  18'/0. 
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ITALY. 

(Ebono  d'Italia.) 

Seigning  King. 

Vmberto  I.,  bom  March  14,1844,  the  eldest  son  of  King  Yittorio 
Emannele  II.  of  Italy  and  of  Archduchess  Adelaide  of  Austria. 
Succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  January  9, 
1878.  Married,  April  22,  1868,  to  Queen  Ma/rgheritay  born 
November  20,  1851,  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  Prince 
Ferdinando  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Genoa. 

Son  of  the  King, 

Vittorio  Umanuele  of  Savoy,  Prince  of  Naples,  born  November 
11,  1869  ;  married,  October  24,  1896,  to  Princess  Helena,  born 
January  8,  1873,  daughter  of  Nicholas,  Prince  of  Montenegro. 

Sisters  of  the  King, 

I.  Princess  ClotUde,  born  March  2,  1843 ;  married,  January 
30,  1859,  to  the  late  Prince  Napoleon  Joseph  Charles  Paul 
Bonaparte ;  widow,  March  17,  1891 ;  offspring  of  the  union  are 
Napoleon  Victor,  bom  July  18, 1862  ;  Louis,  bom  July  16, 1864 ; 
and  Maria  Lsetizia,  bom  December  20,  1866 ;  married,  September 
11,  1888,  to  Prince  Amedeo  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Aosta;  widow, 
January  18,  1890. 

II.  Princess  Pta,  bom  October  16,  1847 ;  married,  September 
27,  1862,  to  the  late  King  Luis  I.  of  Portugal ;  widow,  October 
19,  1889. 

Nephews  of  the  King, 

Prince  Emanuele  Filiberto  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Aosta,  born 
January  13,  1869,  married,  June  25,  1895,  to  Princess  Elena 
d'Orl^ans,  daughter  of  the  late  Comte  de  Paris ;  Prince  Vittorio 
Emanuele  of  Savoy- Aosta,  Count  of  Turin,  born  November  24, 
1870  j  Prince  Luigi  Amedeo  of  Savoy- Aosta,  Duke  of  Abruzzi, 
bom  January  30,  1873 ;  Prince  XJmberto  Maria  of  Savoy- 
Aosta,  Count  of  Salemi,  bom  June  22,  1889 — children  of  the 
late  Prince  Amedeo  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Aosta. 

AwU  of  the  King, 

Princess  Elisabetta,  bom  February  4,  1830,  the  daughter  of 
ELing  Johann  of  Saxony;  married,  April  30,  1850,  to  Prince 
Ferdinando  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Genoa ;  widow,  February  10, 1855 ; 
re-married,  in  1856,  to  the  Marquis  of  Eapallo.  Offspring  of  the 
first  union  are : — 1.  Princess  Margherita,  born  November  20, 
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1851 ;  married,  April  22,  1868,  to  King  Umberto  I.  2.  Prince 
Tommaso  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Genoa,  admiral,  bom  February  6, 
1854;  married,  April  14,  1883,  to  Princess  Isabella,  daughter  of 
the  late  Prince  Adalbert  of  Bavaria  ;  offspring,  Prince  Ferdinand© 
Umberto  of  Savoy-Genoa,  born  April  21,  1884 ;  Prince  Filiberto 
of  Savoy-Genoa,  born  March  10,  1895  ;  Princess  Maria  Bona 
Margherita  of  Savoy-Genoa,  born  August  1,  1896 ;  Prince  Adal- 
berto,  bom  March  19,  1898. 

The  origin  of  the  reigning  house  is  not  historically  established  ;  but  most 
genealogists  trace  it  to  a  Qerman  Count  Berthold,  who,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  established  himself  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Alps,  between  Mont 
Blanc  and  Jjake  Leman.     In  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Count  of 
Savoy  acquired  the  countries  of  Turin  and  Susa.     Count  Amadeus,  in  1388, 
founded  a  law  of    primogeniture  which  greatly  strengthened  the  family, 
leading  to  the  immediate  acquisition  of  the  territory  of  Nice.     In  1416  the 
Counts  of  Savoy  adopted  the  title  of  Duke  ;  in   1418  they  acquired  the 
Principality  of  Piedmont ;  and  in  1713  they  obtained  the  island  of  Sicily, 
with  the  title  of  King.     Sicily  had  to  be  exchanged,  in  1720,  for  the  isle  of 
Sardinia,  to  which  henceforth  the  royal  dignity  remained  attached.     Genoa 
and  the  surrounding  territory  were  added  to  the  Sardinian  Crown  at  the  peace 
of  1815.     The  direct  male  line  of  the  House  of  Savoy  died  out  with  King 
Carlo  Felice  in  1831,  and,  the  existing  Salic  law  prohibiting  the  accession  of 
females,  the  crown  fell  to  Prince  Carlo  Alberto,  of  the  nouse  of  Savoy- 
Carignano,  a  branch  founded  by  Tommaso  Francesco,  bom  in  1596,  younger 
son  of  Duke  Carlo  Emanuele  I.  of  Savoy.     King  Carlo  Allierto,  the  first  of 
the  house  of  Savoy- Carignano,  abdicated  the  throne  March  23,  1849,  in  favour 
of  his  son,  the  late  King  Vittorio  Emanuele  II.     By  the  Peace  of  Ziirich, 
November  10,  1869,  King  Vittorio  Emanuele  II.  obtained  Lombardy,  with 
the  exception  of   Mantua  and  a   part  of  the   surrounding  territory.     On 
March  11,   1860,    annexation    to    Sardinia    was  voted    by    pUbisciUs    in 
Parma,  Modena,  the    Romagna,  and  Tuscany ;  on  October  21,   Sicily  and 
Naples    (including    Benevento  and    PontccortOtjaoxi  of   the  Papa]  States), 
aiul  on  November  4,  Marche  and  XJmbria.      Tne  first    Italian  Parliament 
assembled  in  February  1861,  and  declared  (March  17,  1861)  Vittorio  Emanuele 
King  of  Italy.     The  remaining  part  of  the  province  of  Mantua  and  Yenetia 
were  added  to  his  dominions  in  1866  (October  21).     Finally,  the  remaining 
X>art  of  the  Papal  States  (province  of  Rome),  having  been  taken  poaseasion 
of  by  an  Italian  army  (September  20,  1870),  after  tne  retreat  of  the  French 
garrison,  was  annexed  to  the  Kingdom  by  pUbisciU  on  October  2. 

The  *  Dotazione  della  Corona,'  or  civil  list  of  the  King,  has  been  settled  at 
15,050,000  lire.  Out  of  this  the  Prince  of  Naples  receives  an  allowance  of 
1,000,000  lire;  the  children  of  the  late  Prince  Amedeo,  Dnke  of  Aosta, 
receive  jointly  allowance  of  400,000  lire;  the  cousin  of  the  King,  Prince 
Tommaso,  Duke  of  Genoa,  an  allowance  of  400,000  lire. 

The  greater  part  of  the  private  domains  of  the  reigning  family  were  giren 
up  .0  the  State  in  1848. 

Coiutitiitioii  and  Government. 
The  present   Cbnstitution   of  Italy  is  an  expansion  of  the 
'  Statuto  fondamentale  del  Kegno,'  granted  on  March  4,  1848,  bj 
King  Charles  Albert  to  his  Sardinian  subjects.     According  to 
this  charter,  the  executive  power  of  the  State  belongs  exclusivelyr 
to  the  Sovereign,  and  is  exercised  by  him  through  responsibl  g 
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ministers;  while  the  legislative  authority  rests  conjointly  in  the 
King  and  Parliament,  the  latter  consisting  of  two  Chambers — an 
upper  one,  the  Senate,  and  a  lower  one,  called  the  <  Camera 
de' Beputati.'  The  Senate  is  composed  of  the  princes  of  the 
royal  house  who  are  of  age,  and  of  an  unlimited  number  of 
members,  above  forty  years  old,  who  are  nominated  by  the  King 
for  life;  a  condition  of  the  nomination  being  that  the  person 
should  either  fill  a  high  office,  or  have  acquired  fame  in  science, 
literature,  or  any  other  pursuit  tending  to  the  benefit  of  the 
nation,  or,  finally,  should  pay  taxes  to  the  annual  amount  of 
3,000  lire,  or  120/.  In  1897,  there  were  372  senators. 
By  the  electoral  law  of  March  28,  1895,  electors  for  deputies  to 
the  Lower  House  are  all  citizens  over  twenty-one  years  of  age 
who  can  read  and  write  and  who  possess  one  or  other  of  the 
following  qualifications:  they  must  have  reached  a  certain 
standard  in  elementary  education ;  or  must  pay  not  less  than 
19 '80  lire  in  direct  (including  provincial)  taxation  ;  or,  if  peasant 
farmers,  must  pay  annually  at  least  500  lire  of  rent,  or  be 
managers,  with  a  share  in  the  profits,  of  farms  on  which  direct 
(including  provincial)  taxes  of  not  leas  than  80  lire  are 
paid ;  or,  being  occupants  of  lodgings,  shops,  &c.,  in  towns, 
pay  an  annual  rent  ranging  from  150  lire  in  communes  of  2,500 
inhabitants  to  400  lire  in  communes  of  150,000  inhabitants. 
Kon-commissioned  officers  and  men  in  the  army  have  no  vote 
while  under  arms.  Members  of  academies,  professors,  persons 
who  have  served  their  country  under  arms  for  two  years, 
and  numerous  other  classes,  are  qualified  to  vote  by  their 
position.  The  number  of  deputies  is  508,  or  1  to  every  57,000  of 
the  population  (census  1881).  In  1896  the  number  of  enrolled 
electors  was  2,120,909,  exclusive  of  the  electors  temporarily 
disfranchised  on  account  of  military  service  (39,029  in  1895). 
At  the  general  election  in  March  1897,  the  number  of  those 
who  voted  was  1,241,486,  or  58*5  per  cent,  of  those  who  had 
the  right  to  vote.  For  electoral  purposes  the  whole  of 
the  Kingdom  is  divided  into  508  electoral  colleges  or  districts, 
and  these  again  into  several  sections.  No  deputy  can  be 
returned  to  Parliament  unless  he  has  obtained  a  number  of 
votes  greater  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  number  of  inscribed 
electors,  and  than  half  the  votes  given.  A  deputy  must  be  thirty 
years  old,  and  have  the  requisites  demanded  by  the  electoral 
Jaw.  Incapable  of  being  elected  are  all  salaried  Government 
officials,  as  well  as  all  persons  ordained  for  the  priesthood  and 
filling  clerical  charges,  or  receiving  pay  from  the  State.  Officers 
in  the  army  and  navy,  ministers,  under-secr^J^p^9f,^^ate,  and 
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various  other  classes  of  functionaries  high  in  office,  may  be 
elected,  but  their  number  must  never  be  more  than  forty,  not  in- 
cluding the  ministers  and  the  under-secretaries  of  State.  Neither 
senators  nor  deputies  receive  any  salary  or  other  indemnity,  but 
are  allowed  to  travel  free  throughout  Italy  by  rail  or  steamer. 

The  duration  of  Parliaments  is  five  years  ;  but  the  King  has  the  power  to 
ilissolve  the  lower  House  at  any  time,  being  bound  only  to  order  new  eloctionB, 
and  convoke  a  new  meeting  within  four  months.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the 
executive  to  call  the  Parliament  together  annually.  Each  of  the  Chambers 
has  the  right  of  introducing  new  bills,  the  same  as  the  Government ;  but  all 
money  bifls  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Deputies.  The  ministers  have 
the  right  to  attend  the  debates  of  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  House  ;  but 
they  have  no  vote  unless  they  are  members.  The  sittings  of  both  Chambers 
are  public ;  and  no  sitting  is  valid  unless  an  absolute  mig^^ty  of  the  members 
are  present. 

The  executive  power  is  exercised,  under  the  King,  by  a  ministry  divided 
Into  11  departments.  The  ministry,  constituted  June  29,  1898,  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  President  qf  the  Council  and  Minister  qf  Interior, — General  Luigi 
Pelloux,  senator. 

2.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. — Admiral  Felice  Kapoleone  Canexaro^ 
senator. 

'  3.  Minister  qf  the  Treasury, — Pietro  Vacehellit  senator. 

4.  Minister  of  Finance. — Paolo  Carcano,  deputy. 

5.  Minister  of  Jitstice  and  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs, — Camillo  Finoochiaro 
Aprils,  deputy. 

6.  Minister  of  War, — General  Alessandro  Asinari  di  San  Marzano, 
senator. 

7.  Minister  of  Marine. — Admiral  Giuseppe  Palumbo,  deputy. 

8.  Minister  qf  Commerce,  Industry ,  and  Agriculture, — Alessandro  ^orti«, 
deputy. 

9.  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, — Professor  Guido  Baceelli,  deputy. 

10.  Minister  of  Public  Works. — Pietro  iocoiw,  deputy. 

11.  Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs, — Nunzio  Nasi,  deputy. 

Local  Government. 

The  two  principal  elective  local  administrative  bodies  are  the  communal 
councils  and  the  provincial  councils.  According  to  the  law  of  February  10, 
1889,  each  commune  has  a  communal  council,  a  mimicipal  council,  and  a 
syndic.  Both  the  communal  councils  and  the  municipal  councils  vary  accord- 
ing to  population,  the  members  of  the  latter  being  selected  by  the  former 
from  amon^  themselves.  The  syndic  is  the  head  of  the  oommunal  adminis- 
tration, and  is  a  Government  official ;  he  is  elected  by  the  communal  council 
fVom  among  its  own  members,  by  secret  vote,  in  all  the  chief  communes  of 
provinces  and  districts,  and  in  other  communes  having  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants.  In  other  communes  the  syndic  is  appointed  by  the  King  from 
among  the  communal  councillors.  Each  province  has  a  provincial  cotmcil 
and  a  provincial  commission,  the  numbers  varyingaccording  to  population. 
The  council  elects  its  president  and  other  oflScials.  The  provincial  commission 
is  elected  by  the  council  from  its  own  members.     It  i^ndi^^fj^  business  of 
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the  province  wlien  the  latter  is  not  sitting.  Both  commonal  and  provincial 
councillors  are  elected  for  five  years,  one-nfth  beinff  renewed  every  year.  Tkt 
communal  council  meets  twice  and  the  provinciiu  once  a  year  in  ordinaiv 
session,  tliough  they  mav  be  convened  for  eztraordinarv  purposes.  All 
commnnid  electors  are  eligible  to  the  council  except  those  naving  an  official 
or  pecuniary  interest  in  the  commune.  Persons  not  resident  in  the  province, 
or  having  no  solid  interest  in  it,  or  who  do  not  pay  taxes  on  movable  property, 
as  well  as  officials  in  any  way  interested  in  the  province,  aro  ineligible  to  the 
provincial  councils.  ElectorB  must  be  Italian  citizens,  twentr-one  years  of 
a^  able  to  read  and  write,  be  on  the  Parliamentary  electoral  list,  or  pay  a 
direct  annual  contribution  to  the  commune,  of  any  naturo,  or  comply  with 
other  conditions  of  a  very  simple  character. 

In  1895  the  number  of  enrolled  administrative  electors  was  2,814,918,  of 
whom  41,984  were  temporarily  deprived  of  electoral  rights.  In  the  general 
communal  elections  of  1895, 1,762,081  electors  voted,  or  68*55  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number.  The  number  of  electors,  both  political  and  administrative,  has 
been  considerably  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  general  revision  of  the  lists 
in  accordance  with  the  electoral  law  of  July  11, 1894. 

Area  and  Population. 
I.  Prooress  AND  Present  Condition. 

The  first  census  of  United  Italy  was  taken  on  December  31, 
1861,  but  at  that  date  Yenetiay  certain  districts  of  the  province 
of  Mantua,  and  the  present  province  of  Borne  had  not  been 
annexed,  and  were  excluded  from  the  census.  At  the  censuses  of 
1871  and  1881,  the  area  was,  as  now,  114,410  square  miles.  In 
1861  the  area  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  was  about  96,500  square 
miles.  The  census  of  1861,  of  1871,  and  of  1881  gave  the  follow- 
ing results: — December 31,  1861  (excluding the  regions  annexed, 
Vefaetia,  southern  part  of  Mantua,  and  the  province  of  Home), 
21,777,334;  December  31,  1871  (present  territory),  26,801,154; 
December  31, 1881  (present  territory),  28,459,628. 

The  following  figures  show  the  increase  of  the  population  of 
the  present  territory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  from  1800  onwards, 
in  round  numbers  : — 




*      Yew 

Popnlation 

Increase  per 

cent  per 

annum 

'     Tew 

Population 

Increase  per 

cent  per 

annum 

1800 

1816 

1825 

'     1888 

18,124,000 
18,888,000 
19,727,000 
21,975,000 

0  089 
0-812 
0-876 

;     1848 
1861 
1871 
1881 

23,617,000 
26,000.000 
26,800,000 
28,460,000 

0-747 
0-450 
0-400 
0-619 

The  Kingdom  of  Italy  is  divided  into  69  provinces,  the  names 
of  which,  with  area  (as  determined  by  a  recent  survey  executed  by 
the  Italian  (Government)  in  English  square  miles,  population 
in    1881,  estimated  population,  and 


density  per 

"  Digftized  by 
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in  1898,  are  given  in  the  subjoined  table,  which  is  classified 
according  to  the  old  campartimerUi,  not  now  recognised  as  legal 
divisions : — 


Provinces  and 

Area  in 

Population, 

Present:  Census  1881 

Estimated 

Population 

Com  pftrtim  en  ti 

square 

Population 

peraqaaie 

miles 

Males      1 

Females 

Total 

Dec  SI,  1898 

mUe,180S 

Alessandria 

1,950 

374,060 

355,650 

729,710 

808,009 

414-36 

Cuneo 

2,882 

321,423 

813,977 

635,400 

666,394 

231-23 

Novara     . 

2,558 

327,010 

848,916 

675.926 

771,427 

80216 

Torino      . 
Piedmont    . 

3,955 
11,340 

506,175; 

523,089 
1,541,582 

1,029,214 
3,070,250 

1,184,711 

286-91 

1,528,668[ 
376,408; 

3,880,541 

29811 

j  Genova     . 

1,582 

883,714 

760,122 

847,089 

536*45 

Porto  Maurizio . 

1 

455 

65,6301 

66,621 

132,261 

147,627 

824-46 

Ligoria 

2,087 

442,038; 
196,915 

450,835 
193,860 

892,373 
390,775 

994,716 
481,605 

488*32 

1  Bergamo  . 

1,098 

398*08 

Brescia 

1,845 

240,669 

230,899 

471,568 

499,083 

270*51 

1  Como 

1,091 

256,444 

258,606 

515,050 

584,124 

635*40 

;  Cremona 

695 

152,526 

149,612 

302,138 

307,909 

443*03 

,  Mantova 

912 

151,328 

144,400 

295,728 

316,200 

346*71 

Milano 

1,223 

567,367 

547,624 

1,114,991 

1,319,0981,078-58 

Pavia 

1,290 

237,527 

232,304 

469,831 

612,188 

397*04 

Sondrio 

1,232 
9,386 

59,189 

1,861,965 

82,677 

61,345 

1,818,650 

91,463 

120,534 

3,680,615 

174,140, 

137,644 
4,107,851 

111*72 

Lombaixly   . 

437-66 

Belluno    . 

1,293 

177,166 

187-02 

Padova 

823 

201,652 

196,110, 

397,762 

459,933 

558*85 

Rovigo 

685 

109,602 

108,098' 

217,700 
375,7041 

249,496 

364*23 

•  Treviso 

960 

192,128 

183,576' 

418,693 

436*14 

Udine 

2,541 

247,840 

254,405 

501,7451 

538,928 

212-09 

Venezia 

934 

178,551 

178,157 

356,708! 

391,648 

419*22 

Verona 

•  i 

1,188 

202,769 

191,296 

394,065 

442,954 

872-86 

Vicenza 

1,052 
9,476 
1,448  ' 

200,461 

1,415,180 

232,557 

195,888 

396,349 
2,814,173 

458,456 

435-79 

Venice         .  ^ 

1,398,993 
224,917, 

3,137,169 

831*06 

Bologna    . 

457,474 

497,878 

343*49 

Ferrara 

1,012 

117,453 

113,354 

230.807 

259,678 

256  60 

Forli 

725 

128,628 

122,482, 

251,110 

282,160 

389*19 

Modena    . 

987 

141,308 

137,9461 

279,254' 

291,988 

295*78 

Parma 

1,250 

135,355 

131,951 

267,306 

274,641 

219-71 

Piacenza  . 

954 

116,668 

110,049 

226,717 

230,022 

241  It 

Ravenna  . 

715  ' 

115,143 

110,621; 

225,764 

226,271' 

816*46 

Reggio  Emilia  . 

876 

123,622 

121,337j 

244,959 

252,465, 

288-20 

Emilia 


7,967  .  M10,734.  l,072,657i 


2,183,391   2,314,558 
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Provinces  tnd 
Compartimentl 

Area  in 
Bqoare 
milea 

Popolation,  Present :  Cenaus  1881 

EsUmated 
PnTniIfttlAn 

Populatio) 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Dec  SI,  1898|  mile,  189^ 

Aiezzo 
Fiienze     . 
Qrosseto   . 
LiYomo    . 
Lucca 

Maasa  e  Carrara 
Pisa.        .        . 
Siena 

TuBcany 

Ancona    . 
AacoliPiceno   • 
Hacerata  . 
Pesaro  e  tJrbino 

Marches 

Penigia(UmbTia) 

Boma 

Aquila    degli 

Abruzzi 
Campobasso 
Chieti       . 
Teramo    . 

Abnizzi  e 
Molise 

AreUino  . 
Benevento 
Caserta     . 
NapoU     . 
Salerno     . 

1,278 

2,265 

1.788 

133 

658 

687 

1,179 

1,471 

9,304 

122,958 

400.963 

64,401 

61,085 

136,452 

81,813 

147,170 

108,033 

115,786 
889,923 

49,894 

•       60,627 

149,032 

87,656 
136,393 

97.893 

238,744 
790,776 
114,295 
121,612 
284,484 
169,469 
283,663 
205,926 

245,847 
832,819 
126,653 
126,697 
291,644 
186,069 
316,499 
208,128 

2,332,256 

19312 
367-69 
72-87 
952-61 
522-48 
269-39 
267-60 
141-49 

1,121,865 

1,087,004 

2,208,869 

260-67 

762 

796 

1,087 

1,118 

130,937 
101,907 
116,689 
112,290 

136,401 
107,278 
128,124 
110,763 

267,338 
209,185 
239,713 
223,043 

275,973 
220,029 
244,413 
240,789 

362  17 
276-42 
224-85 
215-38 

3,768 

461,723 

477,666 

939,279 

981,204 

260-76 

3,748 

294,019 

278,041 

672,060 

612,044 

163-30 

4,663 

480,689 

422,783 

903,472 

1,043,998 

223-89 

2,484 
1,691 
1,138 
1,067 

164,263 
176,287 
168,920 
127,319 

188,764 
189,147 
175,028 
127,487 

363,027 
366,434 
343,948 
254,806 

390,183 
385,772 
352,206 
270,588 

167-08 
228-13 
309-49 
253-60 

6,380 

636,789 

194,349 
118,799 
363,618 
498,978 
266,129 

680,426 

1,317,215!  1,398,748 

219-24 

1,172 
818 

2,033 
350 

1,916 

198,27o|      392,619 
119,6261      238,425 
360,513:      714,131 
602,267   1,001,246 
284,0281      550,157 

422,946 
249,831 
749,414 
1,177,059 
678,668 

360-88 
306-42 
368-62 
3,363-20 
301-97 

Campania    .       6,289  |  l,481,873j  1,464,704|  2,896,677 

3,177,818 

606-30 
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Province* -and 
Coinpartlmenti 

Area  in 
square' 
miles 

Populatioi 
Males 

I,  Present :  Census  1881 
Females          Total 

Estimated 
Population 
Dec.  31, 189b 

Topnlation 
per  square 
mile,18»« 

Caltanisetta 

Catania 

Gii^nti 

Messina 

Palermo 

Siracusa 

Trapani 

Sicily     . 

Cagliari 
Saswri 

Sardinia 

Total     . 

1,263 
1,917 
1,172 
1,246 
1,948 
1,442 
948 

136,493 
280,014 
156,034 
227,934 
852,722 
-  173,295 
141,612 

129,886 
283,443 
166,463 
232,990 
346,429 
168,231 
142,365 

1,459,797 

266,379 
563,457 

.  312,487 
460,924 

.  699,151 
341,526 
283,977 

2,927,901 

420,635 
261,867 

838,278 
695,287 
855,832 
536,128 
856,872 
433,78ff 
387,182 

267-83 

36*2-70 

303-61  - 

436-28 

489-87 

800-82 

408-87 

9,936 

1,468,104 

3,603,310 

862-65 

5,204 
4,090 

9,294 

110,646 

217,497 
134,891 

352,388 

20^,138 
126,476 

471,950 
294,144 

90  69 
71-92 

329,614 

682,002 

766,094 

82-48 

14,265,388 

14,194,245  28,459,628 

31,667,946 

286-21 

At  the  time  of  the  census  of  1881,  the  resident  or  legal  population  was 
28,953,480.  The  number  of  foreigners  in  Italy  was  59,956,  of  whom  16,098 
were  Austrians,  12,104  Swiss,  10,781  French,  7,802  finfflish,  5,234  Germans^ 
1,387  Russians,  1,286  Americans  (United  States),  1,212  Greeks,  922  Spaniards, 
and  the  rest  mainly  Turks,  Belgians,  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  Dutch, 
Egyptians,  Ar^ntines,  Brazilians. 

The  adininistrative  divisions  of  Italy  are  provinces,  territories  (circondari), 
districts  (distretti),  and  communes.  There  are  69  provinces :  of  which  60  are 
divided  into  territories,  and  9  (the  province  of  Mantua  and  the  8  provinoee-  of 
Venetia)  into  districts.  There  are  197  territories  and  87  districts.  Most  of 
the  districts  (70)  have  been  d6  facto  suppressed,  though  still  nominally  existing 
as  administrative  divisions.  The  territories  and  districts  are  divided  into  com- 
munes (comuni),  of  which  at  the  census  of  1881  thfere  were  8,259;  the 
number  at  present  (January,  1898)  is  8,263. 

The  population  of  Italy  is  in  general  perfectly  homogeneous.  According  to 
.  statistics  of  1861,  the  exceptions  are  :.  about  100,000  of  French  origin,  in  th« 
territories  of  Aosta,  Pinerolo,  and  Susa,  in  the  province  of  Torino  ;  Itom  3,900 
to  4,000  of  Teutonic  origin  in  some  communes  of  the  territories  (circondari)  of 
Domodossola  and  Varallo,  in  the  province  of  Novara,  and  of  Aosta,  in  the 
province  .of  Torino ;  from  55,000  to  60,000  of  Albanian  origin,  in  a  dozen 
communes  of  Nearer  Calabria,  and  in  some  communes  of  the  provinces  of 
Fogpa,  Avellino,  Potenza,  and  Palermo ;  from  20,000  to  25,000  of  Greek 
origin,  in  a  few  communes  of  Nearer  and  Further  Calabria,  and  of  the  province 
of  Lecce  ;  lastly,  from  7,000  to  8,000  of  Spanish  (Catalan)  origin,  settled  Mn 
Alghero  in  the  province  of  Sassari,  in  Sardinia. 

The  population  over  16  years  of  age  in  1881  was  19,301,420 ;. of  these 
7,047,163  were  unmarried,   10,361,039  were  married,   and  1,893,218   were 
vidowers  or  widows*    Of  the  whole  population,  16,205,871  or  56-9  per  ^eaU  ^ 
were  unmarried  ;  10,361,089  or  36-6  per  ce»t.  were  married ;  and  1,898,218  ©r  ' 
6  '6  per  cent,  were  widowers  or  widows, 

,     The  numbers  of  inhabitants  at  the  different  cenU«8  do  not  in  Italian 
stati^ics  afford  a  sufficient  basis  for  distingnishing  betwefi]Vth^e,\uc))A^'aiid  roi-al 
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population.  In  Northern  Italy  the  population  is  scattered  over  the  country 
and  there  are  few  centres.  In  Southern  Italy  and  in  the  islands  the  country 
people  live  in  the  towns,  coming  and  going  to  cultivate  their  own  plots  of 
land  ;  consequently  there  are  many  populous  centres  where,  if  numbers  alone 
were  considered,  the  population  would  be  regarded  as  urban,  though  it  is,  in 
truth,  almost  exclusively  rural.  The  following  statement  gives  the  number  of 
the  head  communes  (capoluoghi)  of  provinces  and  of  territories  (circondari)  or 
districts,  with  their  population  according  to  the  census  of  1881,  but  many  of 
these  local  capitals  have  under  6,000  inmibitants  : — 


Head  communes  of  provinces 
},  ,,  of  territories  (cir* 

condari)  or  dis- 
'  tricts 

Total 
Other  communes    . 

Total  population 


69     population  .     4^509,159 


.  215 

284 


2,678,004 

7,082,168 
2^77,465 
28,459,628 


The  following  table  gives  the  population  according  to  occupation  in  1881, 
exclusive  of  children  under  9  years : — 


Occupation 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Agriculture. 

5,124,481 

8i  048, 961 

8,178,882 

Raising  of  animals  and  api- 

culture    .... 

213,556 

80j896 

244^462 

Horticulture 

58,914 

14^925 

73,339 

Silviculture 

53,226 

6,425 

59,651 

Fishing  and  chase 

47,901 

340 

48,241 

Mining       .... 

68,987 

575 

59,512 

Mineru  industry 

755 

— 

755 

Industrial  productions 

2,281,317 

1,904,144 

4i  186,461 

Inns,  clothing,  &c. 

51,500 

99,594 

151,094 

Commerce  .... 

246,618 

33,155 

279,778 

Transport   ,  .     . 

310,847 

2,664 

313,011 

Proprietors  and  pensioners  . 

427,456 

585,425 

962,881 

Employ^  and  domestics 

265,605 

447,800 

713,405 

National  defence . 

160,155 

.— 

160,155 

Civil  administration    . 

167,252 

8,400 

170,652 

Public  worship    . 

103,161 

28,424 

131,585 

Justice        .... 

28,248 

2 

28,250 

Sanitary  service  . 

44,838 

15,384 

59,717 

Instruction .... 

32,908 

46,887 

79,795 

Fine  art%  Ac.      .        .        . 

81,174 

4,450 

35,624 

Literature  and  applied  science 

19,740 

35 

19,775 

Hawkers     .... 

28,993 

6,457 

84,450 

Workmen,  porters,  &c. 

121,562 

8,267 

129,829 

Prisoners,  [wupers,  &c. 
Students,  nousekeepers,  &c. 

73,188 

56,493 

129,681 

582,407 

4,143,274 

4,725,681 

No  occupation  stated  . 

725,284 

856,691 

1,580,975 

Total. 

11,258,968 

11,292,158 

22,561,126 

724  ITALr 

Number  of  proprietors  in  Italy  on  December  81,  1881  :-^ 


- 

Land 

Buildings 

Land  and 
Buildings 

Total 

j 
1 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Total  1 

Agriculturists 
Pensioners  and 

persons     of 

means. 
Other  categories 

Total .       . 

219,328 

26,370 
102,088 

131,181 

70,811 
133,624 

204,395 

27,938 
249,725 

69,406 

64,702 
186,768 

1,033.753 

289,986 
679.886 

227,176 

263,738 
274,166 

1,467,476 

344,293 
931,698 

417,762 

388,746 
693,467 

1,875,«8| 

733,089 
1,625,1M^ 

347,786 

335,016  482,058 

299,876 

1,903,628 

766,073  2,73S,4«7Jl,d99.96; 

1,138,452 

II.  Movement  of  Population. 
1.     Births  J  Deaths,  and  Marriages, 


Tear 

Marriages 

Births  Living 

Btillbom 

Deaths 
acclutiTs 

of  the 
StUlbom 

I 
Surplus  of] 

Legitimate 

lUegiti- 
mate  and 
Exposed 

Total 

1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

228,103 
281,581 
228,152 
222,608 
229,041 

1,048,190 
1,028,242 
1,021,568 
1,025,227 
1,081,649 

78,106 
74,698 
70,589 
70,278 
70,199 

1,126,296 
1,102,985 
1,092,102 
1,095,505 
1,101,848. 

46,254 
46,256 
45,896 
46,864 
47,182 

776,718 
776,372 
788,818 
758,129 
695,602 

349, 58S 
326,563 
808,289 
837,876 
406,246 

The  numbers  of 
according  to  Italian 


2.     Emigration, 
emigrants  from  Italy  to  various  parts  of  the  world, 
statistics  (provisional  for  1897),  for  six  years  were : — 


- 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1895             1896 

1897 

Europe 

North  Africa      . 

107,025 

104,482 

110,759 

105,278 

109,928 

125,310 

2,817 

8,119 

2,890 

8,063 

3,227 

2,457, 

America — 

United  States    ' 
Canada     .        j 

42,958 

49,765 

81,668 

37,861 

53,486 

47.000 
189 

211 

882 

805 

783 

397 

Mexico,  Colom- 

bia, Venezuela, 

CentralAmerica 

1,842 

1,088 

1,204 

1,688 

1,816 

1,788 

Brazil 

86,448 

45,824 

41,628 

98,090 

76,665 

80,984 

Chili  and  Peru . 

734 

657 

192 

461 

669 

770 

The  Argentine, 

I 

Uruguay,    and 

Paraguay 

28,542 

86,212 

84,888 

43,484 

58,004 

89,538  1 

America(country 

not  named)     . 

3,577 

4,871 

1,579 

1,562 

1,961 

1,080 

Other  countries  . 
Total 

518 

851 

717 

926 

1,329 

794 

228,667 

246,751 

225,828 

293,181 

307>482 

299,899 
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This  claasification  is  founded  upon  the  declarations  of  intending  emigrants 
made  before  the  s^dics  (or  mayors)  of  communes  on  application  for  passports, 
and  the  figures  cuiTer  considerably  from  those  given  m  the  statistics  of  the 
various  countries  mentioned.  The  difference  is  explained  chiefly  by  the  fact 
that,  in  many  cases,  emigration  to  other  European  States,  intended  to  be 
temporary,  becomes  permanent,  the  emigrants  embarking  for  America  from 
their  temporary  home.  According  to  the  statistics  of  the  respective  countries, 
the  Italian  immigrants  into  the  United  States  in  1897,  69,481  ;  Argentina 
and  Uruguay,  48,829. 

To  the  emigration  in  1897  the  different  parts  of  Italy  contributed  as 
follows :—Piemonte,  18,576  (11,938  temporary);  Liguria,  3,981  (292  tem- 
porary); Lombardia,  24,706  (11,118  temporary) ;  Veneto,  110,896  (84.860 
temporary) ;  Emilia,  17,317  (6,042  temporarv) ;  Toscana^  16,640  (6,072  tem- 
porary) ;  Marche,  4,803  (138  temporary) ;  Umbria,  1,784  (199  temporary) ; 
Lazio,  6,832  (34  temporary) ;  Abruzzi  e  Molise,  12,591  (3,135  temporary);  Cam- 
pania, 32,604  (6,749  temporary) ;  Puclie,  3,270  (710  temporary) ;  Basilicata, 
8,529;  Calabrie,  16,557  ;  Sicilia,  197l09  (3,115  temporary) ;  Sardinia,  2,760 
(29  temporary) ;  total,  299,855  (134,426  temporary). 

The  number  of  Italians  abroad  in  1891  was  officially  estimated  at  about 
2  000,000. 


III.  Principal  Towns. 

The  communal  population  of  the  capitals  of  provinces  was  as  follows  on 
December  31,  1897 :— 


Towns 

Popnia- 
tlon 

1 

1               TOWDM 

PoDula- 

1 

Towns 

Popul*. 

Naples   . 

586,073 

^^ggio  neir 
1      Emilia 

^Lecce     , 

32,271 

^Rome     . 

487,066 

69,117 

/AacoliPiceno. 

30,755 

Milan     . 

470,568 

lAncona  . 

68,088 

^iena     . 

80,468 

Turin     . 

361,856 

I^arma    .        . 

63,421 

Mantova 

29,743 

i^alermo 
YOenoa    . 
/Florence 

287,972 

/Trapani . 

49,992 

NCuneo    . 

28,853 

228,862 
209,640 

?oX:    : 

47,173 
47,092 

^vellino 
Pesaro    . 

27,806 
26,486 

r  Venice   . 

166,899 

Reggio  di  Cal . 

46,399 

Massa    . 

25)804 

^Bolo^a. 

153,206 

^Bergamo 

45,929 

vBenevento      . 

25,800 

^essma. 
tetania  . 

162,648 

^Arezzo    . 

45,289 

/Siracusa . 

25,740 

129,661 

/Novara  . 

45,189 

wGiigenti 

24,851 

/Leghorn 

104,636 

/Cagliari . 

44,624 

-^acerata 

24,770 

(^errara  . 

89,310 

-Yicenza  . 

42,020 

<^Chieti     . 

28,112 

/Padua    . 

82,210 

iSassari   . 

40,847 

Teramo  . 

21,278 

/Lucca    . 
^Bari 

80,669 

vPavia     . 

39,058 

Aquila     degli 

80,460 

/Cremona 

37,632 

Abruzzi 

21,202 

i^essandria    . 

77,046 

.Oaltanissetta  . 

37,467 

Cosenza. 

20,860 

/Terona  . 

72,860 

/Udine    . 

37,316 

\  Potenza . 

19,418 

."Brescia  .        . 

67.923 

^emo  . 
^viso  .        . 

37,310 

Belluno . 

18,848 

t^venna 

67,760 

36,120 

Campobasso    . 

1^,000 

Modena. 

67,668 

36,379 

Rovigo  . 

11,800 

fPisa       .        . 

65,516 

Piacenza 

35,233 

Grosseto 

9,521 

vTerugia. 

69,762 

Caserta  . 

34,646 

Sondrio . 

9,166 

» 

'Como 

34,177 

jPortoMaurizio 

7,657 

.. 

' 
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San  MArino.— Embraced  in  the  area  of  Italy  is  the  iudepeudent  Republic, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  States  in  Europe,  San  Marino.  It  has  an  area  of  t2 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  8,500  (1896).  Its  annual  revenue  is 
about  861,000  lire,  and  expenditure  357,000.  It  has  no  public  debt.  A 
new  treaty  of  friendiihip  with  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  was  concluded  at 
Florence,  June  28,  1897. 


Beligion. 

The  Boman  Catholic  Church  is,  nominally,  the  ruling  State 
religion  of  Italy ;  hut  many  Acts  of  the  Legislature,  passed  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom,  and  more  especially  since 
the  suppression  of  the  Supreme  Ponti£E's  temporal  govern- 
ment, have  subordinated  the  power  of  the  Church  and  clergy  to 
the  authority  of  the  civil  government,  and  secured  freedom 
of  worship  to  the  adherents  of  all  recognised  religions.  How- 
ever, scarcely  any  other  positive  creed  as  yet  exists  hut  Roman 
Catholicism.  At  the  census  of  1881,  of  the  total  population  about 
62,000  were  Protestants  and  38,00  J  Jews.  Of  the  Protestants 
22,000  belonged  to  the  Waldensian  Church  of  Piedmont,  about 
10,000  to  the  other  evangelical  Italian  Churches,  and  30,000 
to  foreign  Protestant  bodies. 


Under  the  Roman  Pontiff,  the  Catholic  episcopal  hierarchy  in  Italy  con- 
sists of  49  archbishoprics  and  220  bishoprics,  besides  the  6  cardinal- 
bidioprios  near  Rome.  Of  these  prelacies,  76  are  immediately  subject  to  the 
Apostolic  See,  12  being  archbishoprics.  Thus  there  are  altogether  37  metro- 
politan sees,  the  average  number  of  suffragan  sees  to  each  metropolitan  being 
about  4.  Every  archbishop  or  bishop  is  appointed  by  the  Pope,  on  the  adrice 
of  a  council  of  Cardinals ;  but  the  royal  exequatur  is  necessary  for  his  instal- 
lation. The  number  of  parishes  in  1881  was  20,465  ;  of  churches  and 
chapels,  55,268;  of  secular  clergy,  76,560. 

The  immense  wealth  of  the  Italian  clergy  has  greatly  dwindled  since  the 
year  1850,  when  the  Siccardi  bill,  abolishing  external  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
and  clerical  privileges,  passed  the  Sardinian  Chambers.  This  Jaw  was  eoc- 
tended,  in  1861,  over  the  whole  Kingdom,  and  had  the  effect  of  rapidly  dimi- 
nishing the  numbers  as  well  as  the  incomes  of  the  clergy. 

In  1865  there  were  in  Italy  2,882  religious  houses,  of  which  1,506  .were  for 
men  and  876  for  women.  The  number  of  religious  persons  was  28,991,  of 
whom  14,807  were  men  and  14,184  women.  The  mendicant  orders  numbered 
8,228  persons,  comprised  in  the  above-mentioned  total.  A  law  for  the  entire 
suppression  of  idl  religious  houses  throughout  the  Kingdom  was  adopted  by 
the  Italian  Parliament  in  1866.  This  law  provided  a  small  pension,  to  all 
religious  persons  who  had  taken  regular  vowsbefore  January  18, 1864.   Several 
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.monasteries  were  temporarily  set  aside  for  snch  monks,  fnars,  or  nuns  as 
might  wish  to  continae  their  conventual  life,  the  inmates,  when  come 
down  to  a  certain  number,  to  be  drafted  off  to  another  house,  and  so  acain, 
until  all  finally  died  out.  All  collegiate  chapters  were  likewise  dissolved. 
The  lands  and  goods  of  these  suppressed  bodies  were  appropriated  by  th^ 
State. 


See  and  Church  of  Eohs. 

The  'Statuto  fondameutale  del  Regno '  enacts,  in  its  first  article,  that  'the 
Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  religion  is  the  sole  religion  of  the  State/ 
By  the  Royal  decree  of  Oct,  9,  1870,  which  declared  that  *  Rome  and  the 
Roman  Provinces  shall  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  Kingdom  o| 
Italy,'  the  Pope  or  Roman  Pontiff  was  acknowledged  supreme  head  of  the 
Church,  preserving  his  former  rank  and  dignity  as  a  sovereign  prince. 
Furthermore,  by  a  bill  that  became  law  May  13,  1871,  there  was  guaranteed 
to  His  Holiness  and  his  successors  for  ever,  besides  possession  of  the  Vatican 
and  Lateran  palaces  and  the  villa  of  Castel  Gandolfo,  a  yearly  income  of 
3,225,000  lire  or  129,000^.,  which  allowance  (whose  arrears  would  in  1899 
amount  to  93,525,000  lire,  or  3,741,0001.)  still  remains  unclaimed  and  unpaid. 

Supreme  PorUiff. — ^Leone  XIII.  (Oioaechino  Peooi),  bom  at  Carpineto  in 
the  diocese  of  Anagni,  March  2,  1810,  son  of  Count  Luigi  Pecci ;  conse> 
crated  Archbishop  of  Damiata  1843  ;  Apostolic  Nuncio  to  Belgium  1843-46  ; 
Bishop  of  Perugia  1846  ;  proclaimed  Cardinal  December  19,  1853  ;  elected 
Supreme  Pontiff,  k&  successor  of  Pio  IX.,  February  20,  1878 ;  crowned 
March  8  following.  He  is,  therefore,  now  88  years  old,  and  has  filled  the 
Pontifical  throne  for  20  years. 

The  election  of  a  Pope  ordinarily^  is  by  scrutiny.  Elach  Cardinal  in  conclave 
writes  on  a  ticket  his  own  name  with  that  of  the  Cardinal  whom  he  chooses. 
These  tickets,  folded  and  sealed,  are  laid  in  a  chalice  which  stands  on  the 
altar  of  the  conclave  chapel :  and  each  elector  approaching  the  altar  repeats  a 
prescribed  form  of  oath.  Thereupon  the  tickets  are  taken  from  the  chalice  bv 
scrutators  appointed  from  the  electing  body  ;  the  tickets  are  compared  with 
the  number  of  Cardinals  present,  and  when  it  is  found  that  any  Cardinal  has 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  m  his  favour  he  is  declared  elected.  Should  none 
have  received  the  needful  number  of  votes,  another  process  is  gone  through, 
[viz.,  access — so  called  because  any  Cardinal  may  accede  to  tne  choice  of 
another  by  filling  up  another  ticket  made  for  that  purpose.  The  present 
Pontiff,  Leone  XIIL,  was  chosen  almost  unanimously.  He  is  reganied  as 
the  263rd  Pope  (or  thereabouts)  from  St.  Peter. 

The  rise  of  the  Roman  Pontificate,  as  an  avowed  temporal  sovereignty,  dates 
from  theyear  755,  when  Pippin,  King  of  the  Franks,  gave  to  Pope  Stefano  III. 
the  Exarchate  and  Pentapolis  (or  Romagna),  conquered  from  the  Lombards, 
to  which  Charles  the  (jrreat  added  part  of  Tuscany  and  Sabina ;  and  three 
centuries  later  Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany  bequeathed  to  the  Holy  See 
her  ample  territories.  Rome,  however,  with  the  Roman  duchy,  came  practi- 
cally under  the  Pope's  civil  dominion  in  the  days  of  Gregorio  the  Great 
(590-604).  In  1860  the  whole  Pontifical  State  comprised  an  area  of  about 
16,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  3,125,000  souls:  thenceforth, 
iintU  1870,  about  5,000  square  miles  and  692,000  sot^i'"'  ^y  ^uogic 
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From  the  accession   of  Martiuo  V.,   213th  ia  the  usual  list  of  Roman 
Pontiffs,  to  Leone  XIIL,  263rd  in  the  list,  the  Popes  have  been  as  follows : — 


No.  In 
UieUst 

Name  of  Pontiff 

Nation- 
ality 

Year  of 
Election 

No.  In 
the  list 

Name  of  Pontiff 

Nation. 
aUtj 

Tew  of 

■leetioo 

218 

Martino  V.     . 

Italian 

1417 

289 

Leone  XL      • 

Italian 

1605 

214 

EugenioIV.   . 

it 

1431 

240 

Paolo  V. 

1606 

215 

Niccol6  V.      . 

It 

1447 

241 

Gregorio  XV. . 

1621 

216 

Calisto  in.     . 

Spanish 

1455 

'  242 

Urbano  VIII. 

1623 

217 

PioIL   . 

Italian 

1458 

243 

Innocenzo  X. . 

1644 

218 

Paolo  II. 

)> 

1464 

244 

AlessandroVII. 

1666 

219 

Sisto  IV. 

„ 

1471 

1  246 

Clemente  IX. 

1667 

220 

InnocenzoYIII. 

11 

1484 

1  246 

Clemente  X.  . 

It 

1670 

221 

AlessandroYI. 

Spanish 

1492 

,  247 

Innocenzo  XL 

„ 

1676 

222 

Pio  III. . 

Italian 

1508 

'  248 

AlessandroVIII 

,, 

1689 

228 

Giulio  11.        . 

t, 

1508 

249 

Innocenzo  XII. 

'* 

1691 

224 

Leone  X. 

„ 

1518 

260 

Clemente  XL 

1700 

225 

AdrianoVL    . 

Dutch 

1622 

251 

InnocenzoXIII. 

1721 

226 

aemente  VII. 

Italian 

1523 

252 

BencdettoXIII. 

1724 

227 

Paolo  III.       . 

*' 

1534 

268 

Clemente  XII. 

\\       i  1730  1 

228 

Giulio  III.      . 

}) 

1560 

264 

BenedettoXIV. 

1740 

229 

MarcelloII.    . 

1555 

;  266 

Clemente  XIIL 

1758 

280 

Paolo  IV.        . 

}) 

1555 

256 

ClomcnteXIV. 

1769 

281 

Pio  IV.  . 

)) 

1559 

257 

Pio  VI.  . 

1776 

282 

PioV.    . 

it 

1566 

268 

Pio  VII. 

1800 

288 

Oregorio  XIIL 

It 

1672 

269 

Leone  XIL     . 

1823 

284 

Sisto  V. 

,1 

1585 

260 

Pio  VIII.       . 

1829 

286 

UrbanoVIL 

1590 

261 

Gregorio  XVI. 
PiolX.  .        . 

1881 

286 

Gregorio  XIV. 

w 

1590 

262 

1846 

287 

Innocenzo  IX. 

t 

1691 

268 

Leone  XIIL  . 

1878 

288 

ClementeVIII. 

It 

1692 

The  Bishop  of  Borne,  or  Pope,  by  Roman  Catholics  accounted  Vicar  of  Jeeus 
Christ  upon  earth  and,  in  that  office.  Successor  of  St  Peter,  is  the  absolute  and 
irresponsible  ruler  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  regarded  as  the  whole 
Christian  Church  here  below.  His  tac  cathedrd  definitions  on  matters  of  faith 
or  morals  are  held  to  be  infallible,  and  against  his  judgments  there  is  no 
appeoL  Every  baptized  person  is  held  to  be  spiritually  subject  to  him«  and 
his  jurisdiction  over  such  to  be  immediate.  The  itoman  Pontiff  hsuB  for 
advisers  and  coadjutors  the  Sacred  CoUe^  of  Cardinals,  consisting,  when 
complete,  of  seventy  members,  namely,  six  cardinal-bishops,  fifty  cardinal- 
priests,  and  fourteen  cardinal-deacons,  but  hardly  ever  comprising  the  ftill 
number.  In  January  1899  the  Sacred  College  consisted  of  six  cardinal- 
bishops,  forty-five  cardinal -priests,  and  five  cardinal-deacons.  The  follow- 
ing list  gives  the  names  of  these  fifty-six  cardinals : — 
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CardiTuU-Bishopi : — 


•reel] 
telai 


Santo  Stelano 


Lucido  Maria  Paroc- 
chi 


Serafino  Yannutelli .  -I 

Mario  Mocenni 
Iddoro  Yergtk    .       i 


Camillo  Mazzella 


•{ 


Cardinal'Priestf : — 

Hieczyslaw  Ledo-^ 
chowski  •  / 
lioigi  diCanossa 
Joed  SebastiSo  Netto  . 
Fietro  Geremia  Mi-\ 
chelaneelo  Celesia  / 
Alfonso  Capecelatro  . 
Patrick  Francis  Moian 
BenoitM.  Lang6nieux 
James  Gibbons  . 


Office  or  Dignity 


i&Velle-N 
icr.Coll.,   I 

>ofHoiv  y 

rch,Pref.   I 
emonial.  ^ 


Bp.  ofOstia&Velle- 
tr;,  Dean  Sacr.  '^-" 
Camerlengo  of 
RomanChurch. 
Congr.  Ceremonial. 
Bp.  of  Porto  &  Santa. 
Rufina,  Sub-Dean  of  | 
the  Sacred  College,  ^ 
Vicar-General       of  I 
His  Holiness    .        ^ 
Bp.ofFrascati,  Pre-"! 
feet  Congr.  Bishops  >- 
and  Regulars .        j 
Bishop  of  Sabina     . 
Bishop  of  Albano, ' 
Great  Penitentiary 
Bishop  of  Palestnna^ 
Prefect  of  the  Con- 1 
gi*egatiou  of  Sacred  ( 
Rites    .         .        J 


Prefect  of  the  Congr.  ^ 
de  Propaganda  Fide) 
Bishop  of  Verona 
Patriarch  of  Lisbon  . 

Archbp.  of  Palermo 


Capua  . 
Sydney  . 
Reims  . 
Baltimore 


NaUonality  j  ^^^ 


Italian 


1828 


1888 


1834 

1823 
1832 

1833 


1822 

1809 
1841 

1814 

Italian    .  j  1824 

Irish       .  1830 

French  .   |  1824 

American  I  1834 


Polish 

Italian 
Portuguese 

Sicilian 


Year  of 
Crea- 
tion 


1878 


1877 


1887 

1893 
1884 

1886 


1875 

1877 
1884 

1884 

1885 
1885 
1886 
1886 
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Names 


Offloe  or  Dignity 


Nationality 


]  Cardinal-Priests — cont 

;    Franz  de  Paula  von\ 
I        Schonbom      .       / 

Vincenzo  Vannutelli  j 

;    Sebastiano  Galeati 
Anton  Joseph  Groscha  . 

{     Angelo  di  Pietro 

I    Phflipp  Krementz 

'     Michael  Logue  . 

'     Claudius  Vaszary 
Herbert  Vaughan 
Georg  Kopp       .         .  ^ 
Adolphe  Louis  Albert  1 
Perraud  .         J 

Victor    Lucien    Sul-\i 
pice  Lecot     .         j\ 
Lorenz  Schlauch  i 

i     Giuseppe  Sarto  .         .  ' 
Ciriaco  Maria  Sanchal 

I        y  Hervds        .        / 
Domenico  Svampa 
Andrea  Ferrari     . 


Francesco  SatoUi 


•( 


Johann  Haller  . 
Antonio  Maria  Gas- 
cajares  y  Azara 

Girolamo  Maria  Gotti 

Salvador  Casafias   y1 


Achille  Manara         -I 

Domenico  Maria  Y 
Jacobini         .         / 

Antonio  Agliardi 

Domenico  Ferrata 

Serafino  Cretoni 

Giuseppe  Prisco 

Jos^  Maria  Martin  dc  ) 
Herrera  y  de  la  > 
Iglesia  .    ) 

Pierre  Hector  Coullie . 


Archbp.  of  Prag 

Archpriest    of    the^^^ 
Liberian  Basilica   / 

Archbp.  of  Ravenna . 
,,  Vienna  . 

Prefect  Cong.  Council  | 

Archbp.  of  Koln 
,,  Armagh . 

,,  Gran 

,,       Westminster 

Bishop  of  Breslau    . 

,,  Autun 


Bohemian 
Italian    . 


Austrian. 
Italian  . 
German  . 
Irish 

Hungarian 
English  .  ,  1632 
German  .     1837 


YearofT^o^ 


1844  j  1889 
1836      1889 


1822 
1820 
1828 
1819 
1840 
1832 


French 


Archbp.  of  Bordeaux 

Bp.  of  Gross- AVai'dein 
Patriarch  of  Venice  . 

Archbpv  of  Toledo   . 

f,  Bologna . 

,,  Milan     . 

Archpriest    of   the  v 

Lateran       Arch-  I 

Basilica,    Prefect  j 

Congr.  Studies  .  ^ 

Archbp.  of  Salzburg. 

„  Valkdolid 

Prefect  Congr.  In- 
dulgences and 
Sacred  Relics 


Bishop  of  Urgel 

Bishop   of  Ancona 
and  Umana. 


■i 


Archbp.  of  Naples  . 

Archbp.  of  Santiago  / 
de  Compostela    .    i 

Archbp.  of  Lyons    . 


Hungarian 
Italian    . 

Spanish  . 

Italian    . 


Austrian. 
Spanish  . 

Italian    . 

Spanish  . 
Italian  . 


18iS 

1831 

1824 
1^36 

1838 

1851 
1850 


1839 

1825 
1834 

1834 

1834 
1829 

1837 

1832 
1847 
1833 
1836 

1885 


Spanish  . 
French   .  I  1829 
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1890 
1891 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1898 

1893 

1893 

1893 
1893 

1894 

1894 
1894 


1895 

1895 
1895 

1895 

1895 
1895 

1896 

1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 

1897 

1897 
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Names 


) 


CardiTial'Prieais^cout 

Gnillaume  Marie  \ 
Joseph  Labour^     .  / 

Gaillaume  Marie  Bo-' 
main  Soarrieu 

Cardinal-DeaeoTia : — 

Teodolfo  Mertel . 

Loigi  MaccM 

Andreas  Steinhnber 
Franceeoo  Segna 
Raffaele  Pierotti 


OIBee  or  Dignity 


Archbp.  of  Rennes 
M  Rouen 


Vice-Chancellor  of^ 
Holy  Roman  Church/ 
Secretary  of  Apo-  J 
stolic  Briefs  .  >  .  ( 
Prefect  Congr.  Index 


NationaUty 


French 


Italian 


German 
Italian 


Tear  of 
Birth 


1841 
1825 

1806 


Year  of 
Crea- 
tion 


1897 
1897 

1858 


1882  I  1889 


1825 
1836 
1836  I 


1893 
1894 
1896  ! 


Of  these  Cardinals  5  were  nominated  by  Pope  Pio  IX.,  and  51  by 
Leone  XIII.  ;  30  are  Italian  (continental  or  insular),  and  27  not ;  3  are 
British  subjects.  Under  the  present  Roman  Pontiif  there  have  hitherto  died 
1 23  Cardinals,  of  whom  65  were  of  his  own  creation. 

Though  primarily  belonging  to  the  local  Roman  Chumh,  the  Cardinals  are 
regarded  as  Princes  of  the  Church,  at  large.  Originally  they  were  simply 
the  parish  rectors  of  Rome,  or  the  deacons  of  districts  there.  In  1586 
their  number  w^as  finally  settled  by  Sisto  Y.  at  seventy.  The  Cardinals  compose 
the  Pope's  Council  and  the  various  Sacred  Congregations,  govern  the  Church 
while  the  Pontifical  throne  is  vacant,  and  elect  the  deceased  Pontiffs 
successor.  They  received  the  distinction  of  the  red  hat  under  Innocenzo  IV., 
during  the  Council  of  Lyons,  in  1246  ;  and  the  title  of  Eminence  from 
Urbano  VIII.,  in  1630. 

In  1898,  besides  the  Pope  and  the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals,  the  upper 
Catholic  Hierarchy  throuchout  the  world  comprised  8  patriarchates  of  the 
Liatin  and  6  of  the  OricntaJ  Rite,  174  archbishoprics  of  the  Latin  and  18  of  the 
Oriental  Rite,  and  720  bishoprics  of  the  Latin  and  53  of  the  Oriental  Rite. 
The  list  was  as  follows  :— 

I.  Patriwrckates. 
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III.  Bishoprics. 

Latin  Rite  ."^ 

Gneco-Rumanian  Rite 

3 

Immediately  subject  to  the 

Gr»co-Ruthenian  Rite 

6 

Holy  See        .        . 

83 

Under  Patriarchs : 

Suffragan   in  Ecclesiastical 

Arftienian  Rite    . 

16 

Provinces 

637 

Coptic  Rite 

2 

Oriental  RiU  .— 

Gneco-Melchite  Rite 

8 

Immediately  subject  to  the 

Syriac  Rite  . 

5 

Holy  See : 

Syro-Chaldaic  Rite 

9 

Gneco-Ruthenian  Rite    . 

2 

Syro-Maronite  Rite 

2 

Suffiragan   in  Ecclesiastical 

Provinces: 

778 

Besides  the  above  979  sees,  and  17  abbacies  and  prelaturcs  'nullius  di<B- 
ceseos,'  there  are  now  8  apostolic  delegations,  129  apostolic  vicariates, 
and  48  apostolic  prefectures,  most  of  them  held  by  titular  archbishops  or 
bishops  (formerly  called  '  in  partibus  infidelium '). 

The  summary  of  actual  dignitaries  stood  as  follows  for  the  beginning  of 
1899  (each  dignitary  being  reckoned  under  his  highest  rank  and  title) : — 

Sacred  CoUej^  of  Cardinals 56 

Patriarchs  of  either  Rite 7 

Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Latin  Rite,  Residential  802 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Oriental  Rite  .  .  54 
Archbishops  and  Bishops,  Titular  ....  347 
Archbishop  and  Bishops  now  without  title  .  7 
Prelates  Nullius  DUeeeseos 8 


Total 


1,295 


The  central  administration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  carried  on 
by  a  number  of  permanent  committees  called  Sacred  Congregations,  composed 
of  Cardinals,  with  Consultors  and  OflBcials.  There  are  now  twenty  Sacied 
Congregations,  viz ,  Inquisition  or  Holv  Office,  Consistorial,  Apostolic 
Visitation,  Bishops  and  Regulars,  Council,  Residence  of  Bishops,  State  of 
Regulars,  Ecclesiastical  Immunity,  Propaganda,  Propafi;anda  for  EJastem  Rite, 
Index,  Sacred  Rites,  Ceremonial,  R^ular  Discipline,  Indulgences  and  Sacred 
Relics,  Examination  of  Bishops,  Fabric  of  St.  Peter's,  Lsiuretana,  £ztra> 
ordinary  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Studies. 

Except  seven  apostolic  vicariates  in  South  America  and  one  in  Mexico, 
which  depend  upon  the  Congre^tion  of  Extraordinary  Ecclesiastical  Afiairs, 
the  apostolic  delegations,  vicariates,  and  prefectures  throughout  the  world 
stand  under  the  *  Congregatio  de  PropagandA  Fide.'  Their  present  distribution 
is  as  follows : — 


CoutiueuU,  ka. 

Apostolic 
Delegations 

Apostolio              Apostolic 
Vioariates       |     Preltetupes 

Europe    .... 
Asia         .... 
Africa      .... 
America  .... 
Oceania   , 

2 

4 
1 
1 
0 

11                       4 
58                     11 
26                     25 
21                       5 
18                       8 

Total      . 

8                       129                     48 

Within  the  British  Empire  the  present  number  of  Roman  Catholic 
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dential  sees  is  132»  yi2.,  28  archbiBhoprics  and  104  bishoprics,  besides  1  apo- 
stolic delegation,  28  apostolic  vicariates,  and  11  apostolic  prefectures  ;  while 
the  Roman  Catholic  population  subject  to  Queen  Victoria  is  estimated  at  ten 
millions  and  a  half. 

Inttrnction. 

The  State  regulates  public  instruction, and  maintains,  either  en- 
tirely or  in  conjunction  with  the  communes  and  provinces,  public 
schools  of  every  grade.  Every  teacher  in  a  public  institution 
maintained  by  the  State,  or  by  any  other  public  body,  must  have 
the  qualifications  required  by  law ;  and  in  all  public  institutions 
not  belonging  to  the  State,  the  same  programme  must  be  fol- 
lowed, and  the  same  rules  observed.  No  private  person  can  keep 
a  school  without  having  obtained  the  authorisation  of  the  State. 

Elementary  education  is  compulsory  for  children  between  six  and  nine  years 
of  age.  (Of  these,  according  to  the  census  of  1881,  there  were  1,808,129.) 
The  oompulsory  clause  is  by  no  means  strictly  enforced.  The  enactment, 
however,  provided  that  education  for  children  of  school  age  should  be  com- 
pulsory onl^  when  the  supply  of  teachers  should  reach  the  proportion  to 
population,  m  the  least  populous  communes,  ot  one  to  every  1,000  inhabitants ; 
m  the  most  populous,  one  to  every  1,500  inhabitants.  The  law  now  applies 
in  all  the  communes. 

Schools  in  Italy  may  be  classified  under  four  heads,  according  as  they 
provide  ;  (1)  elementary  instruction  ;  (2)  secondary  instruction — classical ; 
(a)  secondary  instruction— technical ;  (4)  higher  education. 

(1)  Schools  providing  elementary  instruction  are  of  two  nades.  Religious 
instruction  is  given  to  those  whose  parents  request  it  Only  the  lower-gnde 
instruction  is  compulsorv.  Every  commune  must  have  at  least  one  lower- 
grade  school  for  boys  and  one  for  ^rls  ;  and  no  school  with  only  one  master 
should  have  more  than  seventy  pupils.  Higher-grade  elementary  schools  are 
required  in  communes  having  normal  and  secondary  schools,  and  in  those 
with  over  4,000  inhabitants.     In  both  grades  the  instruction  is  free. 

(2)  Secondary  instruction — classical — is  provided  in  the  gintuui  and  lied, 
the  latter  leading  to  the  universities. 

( 8)  Secondary  instniction — technical.  This  is  supplied  by  the  technical 
schools,  technical  institutes,  and  institutes  for  the  mercantile  marine. 

(4)  Higher  education  is  supplied  by  the  universities,  by  other  higher 
institutes,  and  by  special  higher  schools. 

Of  these  vanous  educational  institutions,  the  elementary  schools  are 
supported  by  the  communes,  subsidies  or  free  loans  being  occasionaUy 
granted  by  the  State.  In  the  normal  schools  and  licei,  the  State  provides  for 
the  payment  of  the  staff  and  for  scientific  material.  The  ginnasi  and  techni- 
cal schools  should,  according  to  the  general  law,  be  supported  by  the  com- 
munes ;  but,  in  many  cases,  the  cost  of  these  is  borne,  in  great  part,  by  the 
State.  In  the  technical  institutes,  half  the  sum  paid  to  the  staff  is  provided 
by  the  State.  The  universities  are  maintained  by  the  State  and  by  their  own 
ancient  revenues,  such  expenses  as  those  for  scientific  material,  laboratories, 
&c,  beinfc  in  some  cases,  borne  by  the  various  provinces  of  the  university 
region.  The  higher  special  schools  are  maintained  conjointly  by  the  State, 
the  province,  the  commune,  and,  sometimes,  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  actual  expenditure  of  State  funds  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction 
in  1896-97  was  42,918,376  lire  ;  in  1897  the  provinces  expended  5,482,778  lire 
and  the  communes  (including  subsidies  from  the  SUite  and  the  provinces), 
75,945,801  lire.  There  are,  besides,  revenues  derived  from  foundations 
(oTtete   Die)    for   the    benefit    of    schools    of    different   fi:rades   ^nerally 
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nor  particular  communes.  For  elementary  instruction  alone,  in  1895,  tbcre 
was  expended  by  the  State  4,126,089  lire  ;  by  the  Provinces  192,574  lire ;  by 
the  Communes  58,708,509  lire :  total,  63,027,172  lire. 

The  attendance  at  elementary  schools  (public  and  private)  has,  in  tLe 
last  84  years,  risen  from  1,000,000  to  2,585,000  ;  or,  allowing  for  tie 
increase  of  population,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  80  per  cent  in  school 
attendance. 

The  percentage  of  illiterates,  male  and  female^  over  five  years  for  1861, 
over  six  for  1871  and  1881,  and  over  twenty  years  of  age,  in  1861,  1871,  and 
1881,  vas  :— 


Tear 


Over  6  Years 


Over  20  Tean 


1861 
1871 
1881 


Male 
68  091 
61-86 
54*56 


Female 
81-27» 
71-78 
69-32 


Male 
65-47 
60-17 
58-89 


Female 
81-52 
77-18 
72-98 


1  Over  5  years  (1861 X 
The  percenta^  of  illiterate  conscripts,   and  of  illiterates  married,  at 
various  intervals  Som  1871  to  1896  was  as  follows  : — 


Year 

Illiterate  Conscripta 

Illiterates  Married 

Male 

Female             ' 

1871 

56-74 

57-73 

76-73            ! 

1881 

47-74 

48-24 

69-90 

1891 

40-25 

4112 

59  16 

1895 

38-34 

37-92 

53-83 

1896 

— 

36-96 

52-57 

According  to  the  census  of  1881  the  number  of  the  population  above  six 
years  of  age  who  could  not  read  nor  write  in  Upper  Italy  was  40-85  per  cent*; 
Middle  Itely,  64-61  per  cent.  ;  South  Italy,  79*46  per  cent.  ;  and  in  the 
Islands,  80-91  per  cent.  The  smallest  percentage  of  illiterates  above  six 
years  was  in  Piedmont,  32-27,  and  the  largest  in  BMilicata,  85-18. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  elementary  (including  normal)  schools 
and  for  higher  schools  : — 


; 

Number 

Teachers 

Pupils 

1 

Males 

Females 

Total     ' 

^w7iforinfants(1896) 

2,813 

6,884 

160,485 

156,682 

\ 
317,117, 

Public    schools : — 

(1895-96) 

50,526 

51,505 

1,296,461 

1,082,888 

2,379,349  1 

Private  do.         „ 

9,000 

9,565 

C9,424 

140,650 

210,074  I 

Evening,   &c., 
schools             „ 

( 

4,687 

4,848 

110,468 

40,901 

151,369 

Normal  schools  ,, 

148 

1,622 

1,886 

22,316 

24,152 

Licei 

332 

1,852 

— 

— 

17,689 

Ginnasi               ,, 

708 

4,789 

— 

— 

59,578 

Technical  instit.  „ 

74 

1,314 

— 

10,274 

Technical  schools,, 

381 

2,755 



— 

37,193 

Nav^mercantile  „ 

21 

188 

— 

— 

917: 
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•    The  following  is  a  list  of  ^e  twenty-one  universities  of  Italy,  with 
.statistics  for  1897-98  :— 


Students 

and   '  j 

Auditors 

1,087 
2,300  , 
148 
281  I 
2,651  I 


State  Uniyer- 
sities : — 
Bolo|pia 
Cagliari 
Catania . 
Genoa 
Hacerata 
Hesraia 
Modena 
Naples 
-Padua 
Palermo 
Parma 
Pavia 


Date  of 

No.  of 

Students 

Foonda- 

Teach. 

and 

tfon 

ersi 

Auditors 

r 

1  1200 

66 

1,607 

i  1626 

32 

241 

1484 

48 

906 

1243  i 

64 

1,266 

1290 

11 

310 

1549 

45 

591 

1678 

45 

435. 

1224 

81 

6,465 

1222 

71 

1,588 

1805 

61 

1,222 

1512 

42 

550 

1300 

53 

1,821 

Date  of 

No.  of 

,_ 

Founda- 

Teach- 

tion 

ers  1 

Pisa  .        . 

1338 

56 

Rome 

1303 

75 

Sassari 

1677 

24 

Siena 

1800 

31 

Turin 

1404 

68 

Free  Univer- 

sities : — 

Camerino  . 

1727 

18 

Ferrara 

1391 

22 

Perugia      . 

1276 

26 

Urbino 

1564 

14 

Total      . 

962 

234 

77 

820 

100 


22,440 


1  Official  only,  exclusive  of  *  liberi  docentt' 

In  1895-96  university  courses  under  22  professors  were  attended  by  203 
students  at  the  licei  of  Aquila,  Ban,  and  Catanzaro. 

There  were  besides  (1896-96)  13  university  institutions,  with  2,668 
students ;  9  superior  special  schools,  with  813  students ;  33  special  and 
practical  schools  of  agriculture  (1897),  with  1,137  students ;  2  schools  of  mining 
(1897),  with  82  students ;  196  industrial  and  commercial  schools  (1896), 
with  30,398  students;  15  Government  fine  art  institutes  (1897),  with  3,359 
students ;  6  Government  institutes  and  conservatoires  of  music  (1897),  with 
913  students. 

In  1891  thete  were  in  Italy  over  1,831  libraries.  Of  these,  83  were 
Government  libraries,  with  1,277,835  readers,  who  had  1,662,083  books  given 
out  (1897). 

On  December  81,  1895,  there  were  in  Italy  1,901  jperiodical  publications. 
Of  these,  479  \vefe  poIitlcJal ;  327  were  economic,  juridical,  or  on  social 
science ;  202  agribultural ;  243  religious ;  169  literary  and  scientific ;  188 
me4ical ;  the  remainder  being  artistic,  military,  geographical  or  humorous 
publications.  In  /6reign  countries  there  are  about  130  periodicals  published 
in  Italian. 

In  1897  there  were  9,732  books  published  in  Italy,  comprising  761 
religious  books;  931  scholastic  and  educational ;  546  historical  and 
ti;eographical ;  399  biographical ;  1,516  of  poetry  and  general  literature;  809 
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The  Pretori  hare  jurisdiction  concerning  all  delicts  (delitti)  punishable  by 
Imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  banishment  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  1,000  lire  and  all  misdemeanors  (oontimTeo- 
zioni).  The  penal  Tribunals  have  jurisdiction  in  the  first  instance  in  offenoes 
(delitti)  (excepted  the  offences  for  which  the  Code  establishing  a  minimum  of 
five  years  punishable  by  imprison  ment*from  ten  months  to  ten  years^  or  by  fine 
exceeding  1,000  lire.  The  Courts  of  Assize,  which  in  most  cases  have  juries, 
have  jur^diction  in  all  proceedings  concerning  serious  offences  (delitti)  pnoish- 
able  by  imprisonment  for  life  (ergastolo)  or  by  imprisonment  from  ten  to 
twenty-four  years,  or  by  minimum  imprisonment  exceeding  five  years.  Th^ 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction  concerning  offences  against  the  internal  and  external 
security  of  the  State,  and  all  press  offences.  Appeal  is  allowed  to  the  penal 
Tribunals  from  the  sentences  of  the  Pretori,  and  to  the  Couits  of  Appeal 
from  those  of  the  penal  Tribunals.  The  Court  of  Cassation  has  power  to 
annul,  for  iUe^ity,  sentences  passed  by  the  inferior  Courts,  and  to  decide 
questions  of  jurisdiction  or  competency. 

Italy  is  divided,  for  the  administration  of  justice,  into  20  appeal  ooort 
districts,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  tribunal  districts,  162  in  aU,  and 
these  again  into  mandamenti,  each  with  its  own  magistracy  (Pretura),  1,548 
in  all. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  persons  convicted  ot  offenoes  of  all  kinds 
before  the  various  classes  of  courts,  during  five  years : — 


Year 

Convictions 

Total 

Before  the 
Pretori 

Before  the 

Tribonali 

(first  instance) 

Before  the 
Cortid'AsriM 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

370,305 
324,509 
370,144 
360,289 

377,448 

297,343 
249,008 
290,515 
278,658 
293,106 

69,616 
71,853 
76,112 
78,027 
80,997 

8,846 
8,648 
8,617 
8,604 
8,845 

The  number  of  prisons  or  penitentiaries,  with  number  of  inmates,  on  De- 
cember 31,  1895,  is  given  as  follows  : — 


Prisons  or  Penitentiaries 

Nomber 

Inmates                    i 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Lock-ups 

Penal  establishments 
Correctional  establishments  for  the 
young: 

Government  reformatories   . 

Private  reformatories  . 
Penal  colonies  (Colonic  di  Coatti)    . 

Total 

1,455 
76 

9 
83 

8 

82,038 
27,069 

1,362 
2,418 
4,385 

2,755 
1,169 

133 
2,409 

84,793 
28,238 

1,495 
4,827 
4,385 

1,581      67,272 

6,466 

78,738 

Pauperism. 

In  Ital^  legal  charity,  in  the  sense  of  a  right  in  the  poor  to  be  supported 
by  the  parish  or  commune,  or  of  an  obligation  on  the  commune  to  relieve  the 
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poor,  does  not  exist.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  in  favoor  of  forsaken 
children  and  the  sick  poor,  the  former  being  maintained  and  the  latter 
sapplied  with  medical  attendance  at  the  expense  of  the  province  or  commune. 
Public  charity  in  general  is  exercised  through  the  permanent  charitable 
foundations,  odled  '  Opere  pie,'  regulated  by  the  law  of  «fuly  17,  1890.  These 
are  very  unequally  dismbuted  in  the  different  provinces,  and  their  operation  is 
in  the  manner  prescribed  and  in  the  territory  named  in  the  deeds  of  founda- 
tion, or  by  the  statutes  in  force.  A  thorough  inquiry  into  their  financial 
position  was  made  in  1880.  The  general  results  were  : — Leaving  out  of 
account  institutions  intended  for  lending,  or  for  the  encouragement  of  saving 
(that  is,  monti  di  piet^  monti  fimmentari,  casse  di  prestanze  agrarie),  there 
were  21,866  opere  pie,  with  a  gross  capital  of  about  2,000,000,000  francs. 
Their  income  and  expenses  were  : — 

Lire. 
Gross  income     .  ...    90,446,446 

Burdens  (not  charitable)    .  .      7,704^055 

Taxes,  &c 16,287,969 

Expenses  of  administration  .     15,690,132 

Total  disbursement      .        .     88,682,156 
Balance  free         .        .        .     51,764,290 

Added  to  this  net  income  were  casual  legacies,  contributions  from  private 
benefactors,  subsidies  from  communes  (for  hospitals),  &c.,  all  of  which  recei]>t8 
are  spent  annually,  and  thus  the  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  opere  pie  in  1880 
amounted  to  96,509,071  lire. 

The  property  of  these  foundations  is  constantly  increasing.  In  the  space 
of  17  years  (1881-97)  the  new  legacies  amounted  to  277,772,725  lire.  In 
1897  the  communes  spent  about  48,687,148  lire,  and  the  provinces  about 
22,884,975  lire  in  charity  ;  over  one-fourth  of  the  former  sum  and  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  latter  being  disposed  of  through  the  opere  pie. 

Finance. 
I.  State  Finance. 
Eeventie  and  Expenditure. 
Direct  taxes  are  those  on  lands,  on  houses,  and  on  incomes 
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fortieths  of  the  inoome  ;  in  the  case  of  industrial  and  commercial 
incomes,  it  is  twenty-fortieths  ;  for  life  annuities  and  incomes  from 
labour  sJone  (professions)  it  is  eighteen  fortieths  ;  for  incomes  of 
State,  provincial  and  communal  employees  it  is  fifteen-fortieths. 
The  communes  and  provinces  also  tax  lands  and  buildings. 
The  State  grants  to  the  communes  one-tenth  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  tax  on  incomes  as  compensation  for  other  communal  re- 
venues made  over  to  the  State  by  various  laws. 

The  principal  indirect  taxes  are: — the  customs  duties,  the 
octroi,  the  taxes  on  manufactures,  the  salt  and  tobacco  monopolies, 
lotto. 

The  financial  year  of  Italy  ends  on  June  30.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  total  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
the  Kingdom,  together  with  the  annual  difference  in  each  of  the 
last  seven  years,  the  budget  estimates  being  given  for  the  last 
two  years : — 


Tears 

Total  Revenue 

Total  Ezpenditiire 

Difference            I 

Lire 

Lire 

Lire 

1892-93 

1,748.429,655 

1,739,085,890 

+     9,843,766      | 

1893-94 

1,868,294,087 

1,912,149,991 

-   58,855,904 

1894-95 

1,807,372,638 

1,806,963,465 

+        400,078 

1895-96 

1,839,763.609 

1,841,886,659 

+     1,638,160 

1896-97 

1,746,497,676 

1,745,370,744 

+        126,982 

1897-98 

1,699,659,117 

1,692,284,869 

+     7,424,748 

1898-99 

1,696,791,866 

1,686,798,409 

+     9,997,946      , 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899, 
the  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  :-^ 


Revenue 


Lire 


.  Ordinary  revenue  : — 

Ist  Category :  * 

State  property       .        12,481,836 

State  railways       .        79,932,200 

Variona         .  1,455,612 


Direct  taxes : 
Land  tax  . 
House  tax. 
Income  tax 


106,760,000 

88,600,000 

286,249,000 


Revbntjb— <xm<. 


Taxes  on  transactions 

Succession  duties 

Registration 

Stamps 

Railway  tax 

Various     . 
Indirect  taxes : 

Excise 

Customs    . 

Octrois 

Tobacco    (mono- 
poly) 


Lire 

87,500,000 
58,000,000 
67,900,000 
19,800,000 
32,926,000 

48,000,000 

246,000,000 

51,866,000 

188,260,000 


1 

1  The  revenne  and  tlie  expenditure  of  each  Ministry  are  divided  into  four  categories  :^ 
1.  Bf^tlvt  reeelpts  or  expenditure ;  3.  CJonstruction  of  railways,  *c ;  8.  MoTtment  of 
oapiW  ;  «.  Receipts  or  expenditure  d'ordrt. 
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Lire 
Salt  (monoiwly ) .        74, 000, 000 
Lottery     .        .        65,600,000 


Public  serrices : 

Posts         .  55.000,000 

Telegraphs  14,600,000 

Prisons      .  .          6,408,200 

Fines         .  .         1,460,000 

School  taxes  7,200,000 

Various     .  .         6,143,600 

Repayments  .        22,268,184 

Various  receipts  .        20,342,500 


Total  Ist  Category  1, 596,426, 931 


4th  Category  (tPordre) 

Working  of  State 

domains  .        .        16,510,566 

Interest  of  pai>er- 
money  caution 
fund        •        .       18,913,888 

Share  of  gross  pro- 
ceeds of  Octrois 
of  Rome  and 
Naples    .        .       27,960,947 

Various         .        .  2,656,159 


ToteUthCte-J      ,5,3,„,, 


BsyBNUE — «wU. 


Lire 


TotalordinaryjjgQi    5 
revenue        /  *>""*»  ^»'">*'"" 


B.  Extraordinary    re- 
venue : — 
Ist  Category  (ef- 
fective receipts) 

2nd  Category  (con- 
struction .       of 
railways) ,        , 

3rd  Category 

(movement  of 
capital) : 

Sale  of  property,  &c. 

Recovery  of  debts . 

Various 


9,858,046 


566,466 


14,264,614 
4,000,000 
6,646,850 


ToUl  3rd  Cate- 
gory 


}      24,910, 


864 


Total  extraordi.j      85,884,373 
nary  revenue  /      ""» *'««i  *"  ^^ 


Total  revenue  1,696,791,866 


Recapitulation. 


- 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

Total 

Lire 

Lire 

Lire 

Ist    Category     (effective 
receipts) 

1,596,426,931 

9,868,046 

1,606,283,977 

2nd  Category  (construc- 
tion of  railways) . 

__ 

565,466 

566,466 

3rd  Category  (movement 

of  capital)  . 

— 

24,910,864 

24,910,864 

4th    Category     (receipts 

. 

d'ordn) 

1 

65,081,049 

— 

66,031,049 

Total     .                .  1 

1,661,466,980 

35,834,375 

1,696,791,365 

^^vjuuyit: 
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EZPSNDITUBB 


Lire 


.293 


A.  Ordinary  expendi- 
ture:— 

Ministry     of    the 
Treasury: 
Ist  Category  (ef- 
fective expendi- 
ture) : 

Interest    on    con- 
solidated debt   .      474,593,831 

Interest     on      re- 
deemable debt  .        61,498,696 

Railway       annui- 
ties •        .        26,802,676 

Floating  debt        .      118, 407, 646 

Fixed  annuities     .         6,720,000 

Civil  list  and  appa- 
nages        .        •        16,050,000 

Senate  and  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies         2,201,200 

General     expenseis         9,696,984 

Reserve  fund         .         8,500,000 

Various         .  1,001,260 

TotallstCate-J     7^947^^ 

4th  Category 

{d'ordre)  .        21,609,378 

Ministry  of  Finance : 
1st  Category  (ef- 
fective expendi- 
ture) : 
General     expendi- 
ture .        .        28,724,917 
Expenses  of  collec- 
tion .         .         .      149,540,622 

Total  IstCate-j     178,265,539 
gory  J 

4th  Category       .        29,738,287 

Ministry  of  Justice, 

&c  .  .  .  40,175,798 
Ministry  of  Foreign 

Affairs       .  12,797,930 

Ministry  of  Public 

Instruction  .  44,625,844 
Ministry     of    the 

Interior  .  .  64,198,946 
Ministry  of  Public 

Works       .        .        27,978,423 


BXPENBITUBK— «(m& 

lira 
MinistiT  of  Posts 

and  Telegrophs .        60,089,029 
Ministry  of  War  .      263,806,788 
Ministry  of  Marine     101,848, 646 
Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture,    Industry, 
and  Commerce  .         9,139,888 

Extraordinary    ex- 
penditure : — 
Ministry     of    the 
Treasury : 
1st  Category  (ef- 
fective expendi- 
ture) 7,981,180 
3rd         Category 
(movement    of 
capital) : 
Redemption        of 

debts         .  25,009,664 

Otherdisbursements       4,670,000 


29,679,664 


■} 


Total  3rd  Gate- 
gory 

Total  Mii^stryl       1717717; 
ofTreajuryJ      ^^*^^>7U 

Ministry  of  Finance  8,470,910 
Ministry  of  Justice, 

^.    .        .        .  24,920 

Ministry  of  Foreign 

Affairs       .        .  23,000 

Ministry  of  Public 

Instruction        .  439,045 

Ministry    of     the 

Intenor  .  .  2,329,097 
Ministry  of  Public 

Works  47,164,213 

Ministrv  of  Posts 

and  Telegraphs .  60,016 

Ministry  of  War  .  16,088,000 
Ministry  of  Marine '  4, 120,000 
Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, 

and  Industry  .  2,227,685 
Total  extraor-^  ~ 

dinarv  ex-  J-  118,667,680 
penaiture    J 

Totd^xpendi-J  i,e8e.79S.409 
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,  ., 

1st  Category 
(eflftectlve) 

2nd  Category 
(Construction 
of  railways) 

8rd  Category 

(Movement  of 

capital) 

4th  Category 
{d'ordre) 

ToUl 

Rerenue     . 
Bxpenditnre 

Diffetenctt   . 

Lire 
1,606,288,977 
1,669,019,818 

Lire 
666,465 
18,646,988 

Lire 
24,910,864 
84,096,664 

Lire 
65,031.049 
65,031,049 

Lire 
1,696,791,855 
■  1,686,798,409 

+87,364,164 

.  -18,080,618 

-9,185,700 

- 

+  9,997,946 

In  the  ordinary  revenue  there  is  a  surplus  of  88,221,251  lire, 
and  in  the  extraordinary  revenue  a  deficit  of  78,223,305  lire ; 
giving  a  net  surplus  of  9,997,946  lire. 

Public  Debt, 

The  following  table  shows  the  interest  (including  premiums 
and  sinking  fund  of  the  Public  Debt  on  July  1,  1898  : — 


i                              Debto 

Per 

Cent. 

6- 
3 
4i 
4' 

Rentes,  Inter- 
eats,  ^ 

Sinking 
Pond 
1897-98 

Year  of 

Bxtinc- 

tion 

I.  CJonaolidated  debt : 

Rentes  at  5  per  Cent. 

"           44       " 

»»           *         >» 

Total  conaolidated  debt  . 

II.  Pennanent  annuity  due  to\ 
the  Holy  See       .        .       / 

Lire 

401,741,482 

4,817,539 

56,188,606 

7,519,208 

Lire 

470,266,835 



— 

8,225,000 

— 
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The  capital  of  the  consolidated  and  redeemable  debt  amounted 
to  12,294,182,508  lire  on  July  1, 1897,  or  491,767,300/.  sterling, 
and  the  interest  582,464,125  lire,  or  23,298,565/.  sterling. 
The  debt  per  head  of  population  was  thus  15/.  11 8.  6(/.,  and  the 
interest  lie.  dd.  The  value  per  head  of  the  special  exports 
(exclusive  of  the  precious  metals)  in  1897  was  1/.  8«.  2J</.  For 
the  period  1884-89,  the  real  and  personal  property  of  Italy, 
estimated  from  the  inheritances  taxed  annually,  were,  by  Signer 
Pantaleoni,  put  respectively  at  33,100  and  21,600  million  francs, 
th^  total  wealth  being  thus  estimated  at  54,700  million  francs, 
or  2,188,000,000/.  sterling. 


11.  Local  Finance, 

The  total  revenue  of  the  communes  of  Italy  in  1897  amounted,  according 
to  official  reports,  to  646,923,550  lire  ;  the  revenue  of  the  provinces  amoanted 
to  130,296,553.  The  debts  of  the  communes  in  1896  (January  1)  amoanted 
to  1,202,469,871  lire;  of  the  provinces,  in  1895  (January  1),  to  164,279,041 
lire. 


III.  Public  Property. 

On  June  30,  1897,  the  property  of  the  State  was  as  follows : — 

Estimated  Value. 
Lixe 
Financial  assets  (Treasury)        .        .        .        .        .        697,274,253 
Property,   immovable,    movable,   loans  and  various 

titles 668,629,876 

Propertv  of  industrial  nature 1,547,989,065 

Material  in  use  in  army  and  navy  .  .     1,843,724,929 

Properhr  used  in  the  service  of  the  State  .  .        455,861,170 

Scientific  and  artistic  material  ....        216,669,215 

Total.  ,         .      4,810,648,008 

In  the  financial  year  1896-97  the  revenue  fix)m  State  property  was: — 
tUiilways,  78,216,188  lire;  ecclesiastical,  1,978,989  lire;  from  fixed  capital, 
7,890,728  lire ;  from  the  Cavour  Canals,  2,596,498  lire ;  various,  2,147,055 
lire  ;  total,  92,823,823. 

Defence. 
I*  Fbontieb. 

The  extent  of  the  land  frontier  of  Italy  is  as  follows  : — ^French 
frontier  487  kilometres;  Swiss  672;  Anstro-Hangarian  779; 
frontier  of  San  Marino  87*8;  in  all  (exclusivekJ)6i^n  Marino) 
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1^938  kilometres.  The  coa4it  line  of  the  peninsula  measures 
3,383  kilometres;  of  Sicily,  1,115;  of  Sardinia,  1,336;  of  Elba 
and  the  small  islands,  1,042 ;  the  total  length  of  coast  is  thus 
6,876  kilometres. 

Oa  the  Continental  frontier  of  Italy  the  principal  passes  of 
the  Alps  are  defended  by  fortifications  distributed  according  to  a 
plan  decided  on  in  1874,  and  at  present  in  process  of  execution. 
The  basin  of  the  Po  is  also  studded  with  foi*tified  places,  though 
some  of  the  old  fortresses  have  been  either  abandoned  or  de- 
classed, while  others  are  being  constructed.  The  chief  strong  places 
in  the  region  are  the  following  : — Casale,  Piacenza,  Peschiera, 
Verona,  Mantua,  Legnago  (these  four  form  the  old  Austrian 
Quadrilateral),  Venice,  Alessandria,  Bologna.  On  the  coasts 
and  islands  are  the  following  fortified  places  : — Vado,  Genoa, 
Spezia,  Monte  Argentaro,  Gaeta ;  works  in  the  Straits  of 
Messina;  Tirento;  Ancona.  On  the  north  Sardinia  is  de- 
fended by  the  fortifications  in  the  Island  of  Maddalena.  Rome 
is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  is  protected  by  a  circle  of  forts. 


II.  Abmt. 

The  army  of  Italy,  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  June  28,  1897,  consists  of  the 
permanent  army,  the  mobile  militia,  and  the  territorial  militia.  Pergonal 
miUtary  service  is  obligatory  on  all  citizens  fit  to  bear  arms  from  the 
completion  of  their  twentieth  year  to  December  31st,  after  the  completion 
of  their  thirty-nintii  year.  The  annual  levies  are  enrolled  in  three  categories. 
Those  who  (as  decided  by  lot)  belong  to  the  first  category  serve  as  follows : — 
In  the  permanent  army  the  carabineers,  and  non-commissioned  officers  of 
whatever  corps,  five  years  under  arms  and  four  years  with  unlimited  leave  ; 
in  the  territorial  militia  both  carabineers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
serve  ten  years  with  unlimited  leave  ;  other  corps  (cavalry  included), 
in  the  permanent  army,  two  or  three  years  under  arms  aud  five  to  seven 
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fixed  annually  but  never  exceeding  2,000  lire  for  cavalry,  or  1,600  lire  fot 
others.  They  may  fulfil  their  period  of  service  at  any  time  after  their  seven* 
teenth  up  to  their  twenty-sixth  year.  They  belong  to  the  first  category.  Non- 
commissioned officers  engage  to  serve  five  years ;  by  continuing  their  service 
for  twelve  years  they  have  a  right  to  government  employment ;  and  after 
twenty  years  service  they  are  entitled  to  a  pension.  Ofilcers  are  chiefly  dnwn 
from  the  military  institutes. 

The  army  consists  of  twelve  army  corps  as  follows :— I.  Turin,  11.  Alexan- 
dria, III.  Milan,  IV.  Placentia,  V.  Verona,  VI.  Bologna,  VII.  Ancona,  VIIL 
Florence,  IX.  Rome,  X.  Naples,  XI.  Bari,  XII.  Palermo.  There  is,  besides, 
the  divisional  command  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  dependent  on  the  ninth 
army  corps.  Each  army  corps  contains  two  divisions,  and  each  division  com- 
prises from  two  to  five  military  districts  of  which  there  are  in  all  eighty- 
eight. 

1.  The  Permanent  Army  consists  of  the  general  staff ;  corps  of  the  general 
staff ;  Infantry :  96  regiments  of  the  line  and  12  regiments  of  bersaglieri, 
each  regiment  of  8  battalions  of  4  companies,.!  depdt,  and  1  staff;  7  regi- 
ments of  Alpine  troops  divided  into  ^  battalions,  in  75  companies,  and 
7  depdt  companies  ;  88  military  districts. 

Cavalry  : — 24  regiments  (10  of  lancers  and  14  of  light  horse)  of  6  squad- 
rons and  1  depdt  and  1  staff ;  4  depdts  for  remounts. 

Artillery : — 24  regiments  of  field  artillery,  each  of  1  stafl  and  2  brisades 
of  bEitteries,  1  or  2  companies  of  train,  and  1  depdt ;  1  legiment  of  norse 
artillery,  of  1  staff,  3  mounted  brigades  (6  batteries),  1  brigade  of  train  (4 
companies)  and  1  depdt ;  1  regiment  of  mountain  artilleiy,  of  1  staff,  5 
brigades  (15  batteries),  1  depdt ;  22  brigades  of  coast  and  fortress  artillery  (78 
companies) ;  5  companies  of  artillery  mechanics. 

Engineers : — 5  engineer  regiments,  consisting  of  1  staff,  with  21  brigades, 
60  companies  of  engineers,  10  companies  of  train,  and  1  depdt,  besides  an 
independent  brigade  of  6  companies  of  railway  engineers,  to  be  distributed  by 
the  war  office  amongst  the  various  regiments  according  to  requirements. 

Carabineers  : — 11  territorial  legions,  1  legion  of  recruits  consisting  of  com- 
panies (the  number  of  which  may  vary  according  to  requirements),  of  s 
squadron  of  mounted  carabineera  and  of  1  depdt. 

Sanitary  corps,  12  companies  ;  commissariat,  12  offices  of  commissariat ; 
veterinary  corps ;  administrative  corps,  comprising  12  companies  army  service 
corps  ;  invalids  and  veterans,  2  companies  and  1  staff ;  establishments  and 
institutes  of  instruction ;  disciplinary  establishments,  12  companies  and  2 
houses  of  correction. 

2.  The  Mobile  Militia  consists  of  in&ntry : — 51  regiments  of  the  line  of 
3  battalions  of  4  companies ;  20  battalions  of  bersaglieri  of  4  companies ; 
38  companies  of  Alpine  troops  ;  31  squadrons  of  cavalry. 

Artillery : — 63  batteries  of  field  artillery  ;  15  batteries  of  mountain 
artillery  ;  78  companies  of  coast  and  fortress  artillery ;  24  companies  of 
train  (artillery). 

Engineera  : — 54  companies  of  engineera,  4  companies  of  train  (engineera). 

8.  The  Territorial  Militia  consists  of  324  battalions  of  infantry  ol  4  com- 
panies ;  22  battalions  of  Alpine  troops  with  75  companies ;  100  companies  of 
fortress  artillery ;  30  companies  of  engineera  ;  sanitary  and  accoontant  com- 
panies. 
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Official    atatoinent   of    the    strength   of   the   Italian    amy    for  June, 
1897  :— 


Permftnent  Army 

MUitia 

— 

Under 
Anns 

On 

Unlimited 

Leave 

MobUe 

Territorial 

Officers. 

Effective 

14,076 

— 

18 

4,677 

Half-Pay 

248 

— 

—  ^ 

— 

Sup^ementary     .... 
Auxiliary 

— 

9,811 
-      1      1,196 

z 

Reserve        ..... 
Total  officers        .     *  . 

Troops. 

— 

— 

— 

6,116 

14,824 

^ 

10,798 

11,025 

CarabineeiB 

28,469 

5,104 

1,017 

14,959 

Infantry 

104,406 

298,279 

407,499 

405,188 

Bersaglieri  . 

14,248 

85,682 

29,212 

88,847 

Alpine  troops 
Mflitary  districts 

.       11,892 

28,864 

32,135 

20,894 

9,218 

49,360 

— 

— 

Unassigned. 

— 

— 

9,522 

1,875,266 

Cavalry 

22,708 

24,215 

— 

50,578 

Artillery      . 

84,672 

89,094 

12,681 

41,645 

En^eers    . 
Military  schools 

8,821 

22,597 

16,845 

9,998 

1,878 

— 

— 

— 

Sanitaiy  corps 

2,602 

9,474 

8,928 

12,064 

Commissariat 

2,041 

4,865 

8,768 

1,729 

Invalid  and  veteran  corps 

160 

— 

— 

— 

Penal   establishments   and 

disci- 

plinary  companies  . 
Guards  (Policemen,  &c.) 

2,098 

— 

M.70 

9,079 

Depdt  for  horses  . 

. 

897 



— 

Railway  and  telegraph  service 
Total  troops 
Onmd  total 

— 

— 

17,499 

287,660 

556,984 

475,972 

1,992,681 

251,984 

X. 

_y. 

2.008,474 

1,042 

>,981 

8,299,489 
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The  Italian  army  is  provided  with  the  repeating  rifle  (the  Italian  ajstem) 
and  sword  bayonet. 


III.  Navy. 

The  naval  administration,  under  the  Minister  of  Marine,  is  thus  organised : 
An  assistant  secretary  ;  an  admiral  as  chief  of  the  staff ;  a  medical  inspector 
at  the  head  of  the  sanitary  service ;  a  major-general  or  coloned  of  muitary 
engineers  at  the  head  of  a  section  having  charge  of  the  engineering  works 
of  the  naval  stations  ;  and  two  officials  directing  the  sections  of  account  An 
admiral  is  chief  of  a  special  department  administering  matters  concerning  the 
personnel,^  an  inspector-general  of  the  genio  navaU  of  that  dealing  with  naval 
construction,  and  an  admiral  of  that  devoted  to  ordnance  and  equipment. 
A  civil  official  administers  the  department  of  the  merchant  marine,  wnich  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  assistant  secretary  for  the  navy.  For  purposes  of 
local  naval  administration  and  defence  the  Italian  littoral  is  divided  into 
three  prefectures :  1,  Spezia ;  2,  Naples ;  3,  Venice.  By  a  royal  decree  of 
August  14,  1898,  the  vessels  of  the  Italian  fleet  have  been  apportioned,  for 
administrative  purposes,  between  the  three  prefectures  and  Taranto.  There 
are  torpedo  stations  all  round  the  Italian  coasts,  the  head  stations  being  at 
Spezia,  Maddalena,  Gaeta,  Messina,  Taranto,  Ancona,  snd  Venice. 

The  following  tabular  statement  of  the  strength  of  the  Italian  Kavy,  in- 
cluding ships  built  and  building,  but  excluding  training  ships,  transports,  and 
non-effective  vessels,  is  framed  on  the  same  plan  as  simuar  tables  given  for  the 
British,  French,  German,  and  other  navies. 


- 

Laonohed 
Dec  1897 

Bunding 

Battleships,  Ist  Class 

10 

3 

„           2nd  Class 

2 

.- 

„           3rd  Class 

2 

— 

Coast  defence  ships . 

1 

— 

Cruisers,  1st  Class    . 

2 

2 

„         2nd  Class . 

5 

— 

8rd  Class   . 

10 

1 

Torpedo  gunboats    . 

17 

— 

Torpedo-craft,  1st  Class 

10 

4 

,,       2nd  Class 

108 

— 

„          „        3rd  Class 

73 

"~ 

The  tables  which  follow  of  the  Italian  armour-clad  fleet  and  fint-claaa 
cruisers  are  arranged  chronologically,  after  the  manner  of  other  similar  tables 
in  this  book.  In  the  first  table,  the  figures  following  the  names  indicate  the 
several  battleship  classes  to  which  they  have  been  assigned.  Abbreviations  : 
^■.  b.,  central  battery  ;  t  turret ;  bar,,  barbette  ;  q,f.,^^qp^i^J^^gi^ 
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1 

1 

•0 

1 

Name 

1 

cb 

Cftstelfidardo    . 

3 

1863 

4,259 

eb 

Sao  Martino     . 

3     1863 

4,234 

eb 

Maria  Pia 

3 

1868 

4,268 

t 

Affondatore 

8 

1866 

3,913 

eb 

PaUstro     . 

, 

18n 

6,167 

t 

Duilio        .        . 

2 

1876 

11,138 

t 

Dandolo    . 

2 

1878 

12,265 

bar 

Italia 

1 

1880 

16,654 

bar 

Lepaato    . 

1 

1883 

15,900 

bar 

Laaria 

1 

1884 

11,174 

bar 

Andrea  Doria    . 

1 

1885 

11,204 

bar 

Franceico  Morosinl 

1 

1886 

11,324 

bar 

Re  Umberto 

1 

1888 

13,893 

bar 

Sardegna 

1 

1890 

13,860 

bar 

SlcUU        .       . 

1 

1891 

13,298 

bar 

Ammiraglio  di  Saint- 

1 

Bon        .       . 

1 

1897 

9,800 

bar 

Einanaele  Piliberto  1 

1897 

9.800 

bar 

RegioaMargheriU 

1 

— 

13,500 

bar 

Benedalto  Brin . 

1 

~> 

18,500 

bar 

Prinotpesaa  Bleoa 

1 

— 

13,600 

Principal 
Armament 


6  6  0In.  q.f, ;  6  4-7in.  q.f. 
8  6*9in. ;  6  4-7in. 
8  6-9in.;6  4*7in. 
2100ln. ;  64-7in.  q.f. 
;  6  100in. 

3  6in.  q.f.;  6  4-7 f 
In.  q.f.  I 

86'9in.  ;4  4-7in.q.f. 

86'Oin. ;  4  4'7in.q.t 


1  ll'Oin. 
j4  lOin. ; 

417-Oin. 
417  0in. 


[  17-Oin. ; 


2  6'Oin. 


4  4-7in. 


.  18 -610.  ;  8  6  0in.  q.f. ;  16 
4-7ln.  q.f. 

\  lO'Oin. :   8  6*01n.  q.f. ;  8 
4-7in.  q.f. 


II 


11 

It 


'{i 


2,600 
2,690 
2,248 
2,700 
3,361 
7,710 
7,794 
11,986 
16,797 
10.590 
10.300 
10,000 
19,500 
22,800 
19,600 

13,600 
13,500 


12-0 
130 
13-0 
13-6 
12-9 
150i 
15-6i 
17-81 
18-4 
17-6 
161 
16-4 
18-6 
20-2, 

19-8: 

18-0 
180 


The  first-class  cmiscrs  in  the  following  list  are  all  of  deck-protected, 
hare  more  or  less  of  side -armouring. 


and 


1 

Name 

1 

l« 

Armament 

•§1 

si 

19-0 
20  0 

200 

HareoPolo    . 
VettorPitani 
Carlo  Alberta 
VartH   .       .       . 
Oiutppe  Oaribaldi 
Fraaeneo  Ferrueio 

1892 
1895 
1802 

4,688 
6,600 
6,500 
7,400 
7,400 
7.400 

6  6-Oin.  q.f. ;  10  4-7in.  q.t 

|l2  6-Oin.  q.t ;  6  4-7in.  q.f. 

U  8in.;   10  60ln.  q.f.;   6 
/               4-7ln.  q.f. 

6 
4 

4 

ill 

the  central  citadel  turret  ty^e, 
Inflexible,  to  which  it  is  supenor 
inferior  in  protection.  Its  four 
in    two  closed   turrets   amidships, 

•in  relation  to  one  another,  their 
The  DandolOf  originally  of  the 


The  turret   battleship  Duilio  is  of 
represented  in  our  own  navy  by    the 
in   speed   and    armament,    but   much 
10-inch  Armstrong   guns    are    coupled 
which    are    placed  somewhat  diagonalh 
axes  a  little  on  either  side  of  the  keel-lj 

same  type,  has  been  refitted  and  rearmed  ;  in  place  of  the  four  100-ton 
muzzle-loaders,  10-inch  breech-loaders  have  been  moimted,  along  with 
seven  6-inch  and  five  4 '7-inch  c[uick  firers.  In  the  Italia  and  LepantOy 
which  are  the  heaviest  of  Italian  battleships  (15,900  tons),  and  among 
the  lan^est  war-shins  afloat,  there  is  a  similar  disposition  of  the  heavy 
guns.  Except  upon  the<:asemate  and  at  the  base  of  the  funnels,  these  ships  have 
no  vertical  armour,  the  protection  being  given  by  a  4-inch  steel  deck  below  the 
water-line.  The  Ruggiero  di  Lauria  and  her  two  sisters  are  smaller  battle- 
ships  (11,000  tons),  but  their  four  Armstrong  guns  are  still  heavier  (105  tons). 
These  are  mounted  in  couples  in  a  timUar  manner  in  two  protected  barbettes 
before  and  abaft  the  single  fighting  mast,  and  severally  on  the  starboard  .and 
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port  sides.  The  vital  parts  of  the  ships  are  protected  by  eighteen  inches  of 
vertical  compound  armouring.  They  have  thus  an  advantage  over  the  colossal 
Italia  and  LeparUo^  which,  through  deficiency  of  side-armouring,  are  subject 
to  serious  damage  to  the  substructure  of  the  heavy  guns,  The  Be  Untb&rio, 
Sardegna,  and  Sicilia  are  verv  powerful  battleships.  They  may  be  regarded 
as  enlarged  Benbows.  Their  heaviest  guns  are  of  67  tons,  and  are  mounted  in 
pairs  in  polygonal  inclined  barbettes  fore  and  aft  in  the  keel-line  of  the  ship. 
The  heaviest  guns  have  been  replaced  by  lighter  ones  in  the  older  battle- 
ships. The.  new  battleships,  Ammiraglio  di  Saint-Bon  and  Bmanutle 
Filiberto,  mark  a  change  in  Italian  ship-building  policy.  The  protection  is 
better.  The  over-all  steel  belt  is  10  inches  thick  at  the  water-line,  and  the 
redoubts  have  4-inch  plating,  and  the  maximum  thickness  of  the  protective 
deck  is  3  inches.  The  heavy  guns  are  coupled  in  turrets  at  either  end  of  a 
redoubt,  which  contains  the  secondary  armament  The  armament  consists 
of  four  10-inch  guns  and  eight  6-inch,  eight  4*7  inch,  and  twenty-two  smalls 
quick-firers.  Three  other  battleships  of  greater  displacement  (13,600  tons) 
have  been  laid  down,  and  are  in  an  early  stage.  They  were  designed  by  the 
late  Signer  Brin,  Minister  of  Marine.  To  replace  the  several  armoured 
cruisers  built  under  the  name  of  Garibaldi  and  Varese,  at  Leghorn,  and 
Sestri  Ponente,  and  sold,  by  permission  of  the  Italian  Qovernment,  to  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  Spain,  two  other  cruisers  of  the  same  class,  and  bear- 
ing the  same  names,  have  been  laid  down.  They  will  be  of  greater  displace- 
ment than  their  predecessors,  and  superior  in  armament  and  some  other 
respects. 

The  personnel  consists  of  1,731  officers  (comprising  1  admiral, 
20  vice-  and  rear-admirals,  140  captains  and  commanders,  340  lieutenants, 
167  sub-lieutenants,  120  midshipmen,  303  engineers,  173  surgeons,  129  pay- 
masters, 129  warrant  officers,  3,729  petty  officers,  18,377  sauors,  155  boys ; 
total  23,992. 

Produotion  or  Industry. 

1.  Agriculture. 

The  systems  of  cultivation  in  Italy  may  be  reduced  to  three : — 1.  The 
system  of  peasant  proprietorship  (coltivazione  per  economiao  amano  propria)  ; 
2.  That  of  partnership  (colonia  parziaria) :  [3.  That  of  rent  (affitto). 
Peasant  proprietorship  is  most  common  in  Piedmont  and  Liguria,  but  is  found 
in  many  other  parts  of  Italy  ;  in  the  province  of  Rome,  the  Abruzzi  and 
Molise,  Campania,  Apulia,  the  Ba8ilicatl^  Calabria,  and  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 
This  system  tend!s  to  become  more  general.  The  system  of  partnership  or 
colonia  parziaria,  more  especially  in  the  form  of  mezzadria,  consists  in  a  form 
of  partnership  between  the  proprietor  and  the  cultivator.  No  wages  are  paid, 
profits  and  losses  are  equally  divided,  the  families  of  the  two  partners  sub- 
sisting, it  may  be,  entirely  on  the  common  produce  of  the  cultivation.  This 
system  is  general  in  Tuscany,  the  Marches,  and  Umbria ;  it  prevails  over  other 
systems  in  Emilia,  and  is  frequently  found  in  the  sub-mountain  (pede  montane) 
regions  of  Lombardy  and  Yenetia,  m  the  Abruzzi  and  Molise,  in  Campania  and 
in  Sicily.  It  is  almost  unknown  in  the  Basilicata,  little  practised  in  Apulia, 
Calabria,  and  Sardinia,  and  has  been  entirely  abandoned  in  the  two  most 
advanced  centres  of  cultivation  in  the  south,  viz  : — Barese  and  the  province  of 
Naples.  Various  modifications  of  the  system  exist  in  different  parts  of  Italy. 
The  system  of  rent  (affitto)  exists  in  Lombardy  and  Yenetia,  especially  in  the 
marsh  lands,  Emilia,  Campania,  the  Abruzzi  and  Molise,  Piedmont,  and 
Sicily.     It  is  little  used  in  Umbria,  the  Marches,  Tuscany,  the  Province  of 
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Rome,  the  Basilicata,  and  Sardinia.  In  Upper  Italy  the  a^preement  is  nsuaUy 
for  nine  (sometimes  other  multiples  of  tnree)  years ;  in  Southern  Italy 
for  t¥70,  four,  or  six  years,  acoordinff  to  local  customs. 

Laige  farms  (la  grande  coltun^  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yercelli, 
Pavia,  Milan,  Cremona,  Chioggia,  Ferrara,  Grosseto,  Rome,  Caserta,  and  in 
Apulia,  the  Basilicata,  Calabria,  and  at  Girgenti  and  Trapani  in  Sicily.  In 
Italy  generally  the  land  is  much  subdivided. 

The  area  of  Italy  comt>rises  28,658,900  hectares.  Of  this  area,  20,238,000 
hectares  (70*6  per  cent)  is  productive,  4,647,451  hectares  (16-2  per  cent.) 
unproductive,  and  8,778,449  hectares  (13*2  per  cent.)  produces  little  or 
nothing.  Agriculture  is  generally  in  a  primitive  condition.  The  areas 
and  produce  of  the  various  crops  in  1895  and  Drodpce  in  1896  and  1897, 
so  far  as  officially  ascertained,  are  shown  in  the  fo.Uowing  table : — 


Area 

Produce                                      I 

«_ 



Total 

Per 

Hectare 

1895 

1895  . 

1895 

1896 

1897 

Hectares 

Hectolitres 

Hectares 

HectoUtres 

Hectares 

Wheat     .       . 

4,598,000 

4'  "^'HW 

51,180,000 

80,680,000 

9-08 

IfaiM 

1,957,000 

2           00 

28,160,000 

21,074,000 

12-69 

Oato        .       . 

474,000 

00 

— 

— 

14-28 

Barley     .       . 

297,000 

00 

8,544,000 

— 

9-11 

S&-   :   : 

187,000 

00 

— 

— 

10-80 

168,000 

00 

8,761,000 

6,480,000 

86-86 

Puke       .       . 

849,000 

00 

— . 

— 

4-84 

Qi J 

Quintals 

Quintals 

Quintals 

Hemp     . 

105,000 

767,000 

— 

— 

7-18 

FUx        .       . 

52,00C 

203,000 

— 

— 

8-90 

Potatoes. 

909,000 

7,022,000 

-~ 

— 

88-67 

Cheitnata 

412,000 

2,683,000 

1,688,000 

— 

6-40 

Hectolitaies 

Hectolitres 

Hectolitres 

Hect. 

Wine       .       . 

8,402,000 

24,246,000 

28,896,000 

25,959,000 

7-00 

OUye  on  . 

1,0)4,000 

2,894,000 

l,912i000 

1,290,000 

2-80 

Tobacco  . 

5,245 

6,748,000 

Kilogrammes 
6,911.000 

Kilogrammes 
6,210,090 

''i^V 

Silk  cocoons  . 

_ 

41,152,000 

89,844,000 
Number 

86,726,000 

_ 

Plants 

Number 

Number 

Per  plants 

17,085,000 

8,887,400,000 

3.464,000,000 

-- 

19-5 

The  wheat  yield  in  1898  was  47,000,000  hectolitres.  The  area  under 
tobacco  in  1896  was  4,902  hectares  ;  in  1897,  4,798  ;  regarding  other  crops, 
there  are  no  more  recent  statistics  than  those  given  in  the  table. 

In  1890  Italy  had  5,000,000  cattle,  6,900,000  sheep^  1,800,000  goats, 
1,800,000  swine.  In  1897  Italy  exported  37,226  and  imported  17,850  cattle  ; 
exported  38,608  and  imported  8,134  sheep  ;  exported  ^87  and  imported 
5,152  goats;  exported  40,066  and  imported  8,779  swine.  In  1895  the  pro- 
duction of  wool  was  9,777,000  kilo^mmes,  of  the  value  of  16,725,000  lire. 

Silk  culture,  though  flourishing  most  extensively  in  Redmont  and 
Lombardy,  is  carried  on  all  over  Italy.  In  1895  there  were  550,048  persons 
employed  in  rearing  silkworms,  and  172,000  skilled  and  other  workers  (in- 
cluding nine-tenths  women  and  children)  were  employed  in  the  treatment  and 
manufacture  of  silk.  The  production  of  silk  in  1896,  was  3,083,000  kilo- 
grammes ;  in  1897,  2,916,000  kilogrammes. 

In  the  census  of  December  31,  1881,  there  were  5,024,826  males  of  15  years 
of  affe  and  upwards  described  as  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  entire  agricul- 
tan3  population,  male  and  femsue,  of  15  years  and  upwards,  was  thus 
about  10,000,000.  ^    .,.»,.  .^ 
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II.  Forestry. 

The  forestry  department  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  A^culture, 
Industry,  and  Commerce,  with  a  council  (consiglio  forestale)  consisting  of  the 
Director  of  Agriculture,  the  higher  forestry  inspectors,  and  a  legal  adviser. 
The  executive  of  the  department  consists  ofmspectors  of  various  classes  and  190 
guards  with  25  officers  (brigadieri). 

The  forest  area  (exclusive  of  chestnut  nlantations)  is  about  4,093,000  hectares. 
The  yield  from  the  forests,  including  both  those  free  from  and  those  under 
the  forest  regulations  (vincolo),  is  valued  at  about  88,000,000  lire,  as  follows  : — 


Useful  timber 

Cubic  metres 
1,374,647 

Lire 
17,062,006 

Firewood 

6,289,841 

20,682,880 

Charcoal 

8,019,148 

18,183,294 

Secondary  produce, ' 

Quintals 

excluding  chest-  - 

.       15,527,404 

32,174,111 

nuts 

Total 


88,001,791 


The  values  of  produce,  agricultural,  animal,  and  forest,  are  in  round  num- 
bers—Cereals,  fibres,  wine,  fruit,  &c.,  2,639,000,000  lire  (average  1891-95)  ; 
animals,  wool,  milk,  cocoons,  &c.,  1,424,000,000  lire  (1890) ;  forest  yield, 
88,000,000  lire  (1886),  total,  4,151,000,000  lire.  The  value  of  accessory  agricul* 
tui^  produce,  such  as  vegetables,  fungi,  poultry,  eggs,  &c.,  is  not  known,  but 
the  exports  alone  of  such  produce  amount  to  aljout  80,000,000  lire  annually. 

in.  Mimes  and  Minerals. 

The  following  table  gives  the  production  of  the  mines  in  1896  : — 


Mineral 

Mines 

Tons 

Lire 

Employit 

Iron  ore        ...        . 

15 

.203,966 

2,539,863 

1,271 

Copper  and  manganese  ore    . 

21 

102,298 

2,325,844 

1,691 

Zinc  ore        .        .        .          ) 

77 

118,171 

7,490,645 

10,344 

Lead  ore       .        .        .         { 

83,706 

4,477,528 

Silver  ore      .        .        .        . 

8 

640 

536,254 

646 

Gold  ore        ...        . 

15 

7,659 

853,008 

467 

Antimony  ore 

45 

5,086 

302,950 

314 

Mercury  ore  . 

8 

14,805 

787,860 

446 

Tin  ore  and  iron  pyrites 
Mineral  fuel  (anthracite,  &c) . 

6 

45,728 

544,124 

706 

28 

276,197 

1,981,861 

2,205 

Sulphur  ore    .        .        .        . 

509 

2,738,057 

23,876,898 

24,776 

Salt,     graphite,    boric    acid. 

petroleum,  &c.      .        .        . 
Totals  .... 

76 

— 

8,802,790 

1,966 

803 

—   • 

48,969,106 

44,810 

The  value  of  the  mineral  products  was:— in  1878,  65,078,461  lire;  1888, 
52,377,908;  1894,  52,042,605;  1895,  89,103,279  ;  1896,  48,969,106.  The 
quarries  of  Italy  employ  about  30,000  men,  of  whom  about  7,000  are  employed 
in  quarrying  marble,  the  annual  output  of  marble  being  valued  at  £600,000 
sterling. 

IV.  Fisheries. 

On  December  81,  1896,  the  number  of  vessels  and  boats  employed  in 
fishing  was  23,096,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  64,677.    These   numbers 
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include  91  boats  of  299  tons  engaged  in  coral  Osbing.  At  the  same  date 
there  were  77,109  fishennen,  of  whom  6,648  were  engaged  in  deep-sea 
or  foreign  fishing.  In  1896  there  went  to  the  deep-sea  fishing  1,788  boats  of 
18,857  tons.  Of  these,  91  of  1,852  tons  were  employed  in  coral-fishing,  and  101 
of  2,173  tons  in  fishing  for  sponges.  The  value  of  the  fish  caueht  in  1896  (ex- 
cluding foreign  fishinff)  was  estimated  at  14,948,884  lire,  probably  too  low  an 
estimate  ;  the  value  obtained  from  tunney -fishing  was  1,780,985  lire  and  from 
coral-fishing  1,018,700  lire,  ike  quantify  (much  less  than  the  average)  being 
estimated  at  299,000  kilogrammes. 

Commeree. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  special  imports  and 
exports  (excluding  gold,  coined  silver,  and  goods  in  transit),  and 
the  imports  and  exports  of  the  precious  metals  (excluding  un- 
coined  silver)  in  each  of  the  last  five  years :- 


YtmT 

Special  trade 

Precious  Metals               | 

Importe 

Bxporte 

Imports 

Exports 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

Lire 
1,191,227,558 
1,094,649,101 
1,187,288,208 
1,178,288,425 
1,192.188,168 

Lire 
964,188,135 
1,026,506,040 
1,037,707,599 
1,052,097.948 
1,092,719,241 

Lire 

43,014,800 

108,135,700 

7,293,400 

10,280,800 

8,676,200 

Lire 
94,173,900 
31,517,700 
21,302,100 
19,916,900 
23,096,400 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  leading  imports 
and  exports  in  1897  ;- 


Imports 

Exports 

Lire 

Lire 

Gndn,  wheat  . 

78,680,620 

Silk,  raw  and  throw 

n       270,376,800 

Cotton,  raw 

110,628,804 

„      waste      . 

24,290,050 

Coal 

97,971,789 

„     cocoons  . 

3,027,080 

Timber  for  building 

35,090,518 

Wine  in  casks 

f8,479,100 

Sugar,  raw 

21,088,886 

Oil,  olive. 

67,859,944 

„      refined  . 

164,206 

Fruit  (fresh)    . 

39,761,242 

Wool,  raw 

81,151,690 

Eggs 

32,558,900 

Machinery 

88,519,782 

Coral,  manu&ctured 

23,849,160 

Silk,  unbleached,  raw 

Hemp  and  flax,  raw 
Sidphur,     unrefinec 

44,156,283 

or  twisted    . 

68,318,100 

Fish,  of  all  sorts 

81,556,200 

and  refine<^  . 

84,098,568 

Iron  in  bars,  Ice. 

11,108,885 

Rice 

7,639,046 

Coffee      . 

19,481,853 

1  Cotton  raw 

1,698,680 

Linen  and  hemp  yar 
Hides,  raw  and  drie< 

Q     11,660,760 

'  Marble    . 

14,344,114 

i      42,290,140 

Meat,  fresh  and  salt( 

>d         15,398,440 

Cheese     . 

7,664,990 

Skins,  raw 

15,095,280 

Tobacco  leaf    . 

21,404,740 

Straw  plaiting. 

6,179,640 

Cotton,  unbleached 

791,594 

Dyei^  and  tanning 
stuns   . 

Cotton  bleached 

1,212,530 

12,191,043 

,,    coloured  &  dye 

i       1,518,266 

1  Animals,  cattle 

14,816,940 

„    printed  . 

3.568,060 

1        „        horses 

1,184,160 

1 
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Imports 

Szports                             1 

LiK 

lira          1 

Horees     . 

29,121,800 

Animals,  swine 

8,672,889 

Cotton  yarn    . 

2,962,843 

Zinc  ore  . 

10,650,000 

Oil,  mineral  refined 

11,086,696 

Lead  ore  . 

806,990 

Rice 

2,889,085 

Grain,  wheat  . 

121,680 

Railway  materials 

1,467,648 

„     otiier    . 

8,268,840  < 

Indigo     . 

6,797.200 

Oil,  olive 

8,096,060 

1 

Silkworms'  eggs  oi 

1 

cards    . 

2,050,600 

. 

The  following  table  shows,  in  thousands  of  lire,  the  Talne  d 
the  special  trade  (including  the  precious  metals)  with  the  leading 
countries  in  two  years  : — 


Imports  ftt>in 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 
080S) 

Bxportato 

a«w) 

asw) 

0896) 

1.000  lire 

1.000  Ure 

1.000  Un 

1.000  lim 

France  .... 

164,101 

187,263 

141,167 

157,599 

United  Kingdom    . 

284,708 

229,990 

115,682 

110,577 

Austria 

135,045 

135,174 

117,308 

126,029 

Gennany 

146,779 

146,672 

175,948 

166,187   1 

Russia 

103,848 

118,844 

12,660 

12,783 

Switzerland    . 

45,962 

45,807 

198,607 

173,161 

United  States  and  Canada 

124,182 

121,570 

101,846 

86,456 

Turkey,  Servia,  Roumania 

81,650 

42,784 

20,576 

17,956 

Belgium 

27,662 

27,923 

18,527 

19,005    ' 

Argentine  Republic 

25,688 

27,481 

85,638 

57,875 

Central  Amenca 

2,411 

5,081 

1,121 

4.918 

British  Possessions  in  Asia 

59,478 

66,667 

19,636 

25,509    , 

Egypt             ...        . 

9,821 

5,541 

12,238 

14.886    , 

Spain  and  Gibraltar 

11,845 

9,573 

11,861 

12,990    ' 

BrazU    .... 

7,040 

4,999 

16,821 

1 

For  the^  deterniination  ofjC^ustoms'  valoes,  Ac.,  in  Italj  there  is  a  MrmaiAest  ocotnl 
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The  following  table  shows  the  re-exportation  and  transit,  in  thousands  of 
ire,  for  eight  years  : — 


- 

1880 

1,000 

Lire 

121,066 

66,111 

1890 

1891 

1892    j    1893 

1894 

lin)6 

1896 

Re-exportotion 
Trmndt  .       . 

1,000 

Lire 

106,486 

60,821 

1,000 
Lire 
73,660 
71,208 

1,000 
Lire 
69,598 
61,466 

1,000 
Lire 
26,227 
49,787 

1,000 
Lire 
21,676 
67,n4 

1,000       1.000 
Lire        Lire 
22,867      21,106 
79,998   100,162 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Italy,  and  of  the  exports 
»f  domestic  produce  and  manufactures  from  Great  Britain  to  Italy  for  five 
rears,  aocordmg  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  :— 


Imports  from  Italv  . 

Exports    of  British 

produce  to  Italy  . 


1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897       1 

2,948,886 
5,206,796 

3,129,173 
5,565,865 

3,182,720 
5,645,966 

3,192,856  3,317,292 
6,357,250 '6,696,900 

The  principal  articles  of  import  into  Great  Britain  from  Italy  in  the  year 
1897  were :— Olive  oil,  of  the  value  of  297,159/.  ;  hemp,  419,162Z.  ;  oranges 
ind  lemons,  414, 177^  ;  sulphur,  100,680/.  ;  chemical  products,  77,936/.  ; 
mmach,  132,863/  ;  other  dyes,  118,306/.  ;  Wine,  74,826/.  ;  almonds, 
58,620/. ;  stones,  165,342/.  ;  and  iron  ore,  126,640/.  The  value  of  the  cotton 
[nanufactures  and  yam  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  Italy  in  the  year  1897 
imounted  to  309,035/. ;  coals,  2,045,723/.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwroueht, 
S81,836/. ;  woollen  manufactures,  336,874/.  ;  machinery,  492,691/.  ;  remied 
iQgar,  26,227/.  ;  fish,  161,316/. ;  copper,  wrought  and  unwrought,  86,668/. 

Hayigation  and  Shipping. 

On  December  81,  1896,  there  were  on  the  registers  of  the  mercantile  marine 
S,853  vessels,  classified  as  foUows : — 


- 

SaiUng  Vessels 

- 

Steam  Vessels 

Total 

F'orlongMSToyiigef    . 

?or  ahort  voyiget,  lUhing, 
Ac    •      •      .       . 

No. 
838 
164 

6,610 

Tons 
266,804 
69,268 

202,987 

1 

No. 

83 

44 

224 

Tons    1    No. 
139,197  t     421 
43,861  i     108 

66,179  j  6,784 

Tons    1 
404.661 
102,604 

268.116 
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In  1896  there  ent^:ed  Italian  porta  89,808  Italian  veesels  of  16,286,138 
tons,  and  10,807  foreign  vessels  of  10,508,257  tons ;  in  all  100,615  vessels  of 
26,794,395  tons.  There  cleared  from  Italian  ports  ^89,371  Italian  vessels  of 
16,197,822  tons,  and  10,787  foreign  vessels  of  10,480,130  tons  ;  in  all  100,158 
vessels  of  26,777,952  tons. 

At  the  principal  Italian  ports  the  number  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing 
in  1896  were :— 


En 

tered 

Tonnage 

Cleaned 

Port 

No. 

No.         1       Tonnage 

Genoa                      .'      6,255 
Leghorn  .                 .         4,028 
Naples    .                          5,803 
Messina  .                         3,198 
Palermo  .         .         .  j      3,588 
Venice     .        .        .2,993 

4,171,136 
1,546,055 
2,699,632 
1,628,597 
1,576,252 
1,091,064 

6,005 
4,022 
5,815 
3,172 
3,604 
3,064 

4,049.688    i 
1,540,996    ' 
2,698,238    i 
1,628,806    I 
1,588,218 
1,099,485 

Of  the  Italian  steam  tonnage,  more  than  half  belong  to  the  *  Italian 
General  Navigation '  (Societii  Florio  e  Rubattino — Genoa  and  Palermo). 

Internal  Commnnioations. 
1.  Eailwats. 

A  lai^  portion  of  the  Italian  railways  belong  to  the  State,  but  in  accord- 
ance with  a  law  of  April  27,  1885,  the  working  of  the  State  lines  has  beeu 
transferred  to  private  enterprise.  The  contracts  are  for  60  years,  but  at  the 
end  of  20  and  40  years  they  may  be  terminated. 

On  January  1,  1893,  there  were  5,364  miles  of  State  railway,  96  miles 
jointly  State  and  companies',  and  3,216  miles  of  companies'  railway  ;  in  all, 
8,676  miles.  The  length  of  the  principal  lines,  Januai^  1,  1897,  was:— 
Mediterranean,  3,580  miles;  Adriatic,  3,479  miles;  Sicilian,  679  miles; 
Sardinian,  643  miles  ;  various,  1,212  miles  ;  total,  9,592  miles. 

In  1892  the  total  receipts  were  253,135,975  lire,  of  which  98.912,077  lii* 
were  for  passenger  traffic.  In  the  same  year  the  expenses  were  174,151,182 
lire.  By  slow  trains  there  were  forwarded  15,987,792  tons  of  goods,  and  by 
fast  trains  10,381,480  quintals  of  goods.  The  number  of  passengers  was  in  all 
50,248,717. 

II.  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  there  were  transmitted  217,237,611 
letters  and  post-cards,  to  which  40,495,849  Government  official  letters  have  to 
be  added.  There  wore  sent  also  5,361,387  manuscript  papers,  and  249,761,929 
periodicals  and  other  printed  matter.  The  money  oniers  numbered  10,484,087, 
value  873,287,982  lire.  On  June  30,  1896,  there  were  7,435  post-offices 
and  collecting-boxes. 

The  public  telegraph  service  is  a  monopoly  of  the  Government,  certain  con- 
cessions, however,  being  made  to  the  railway  and  tramway  companies.  On 
June  30,  1896,  the  length  of  line  and  wire  on  land  was,  in  English  miles  :— 
Government  lines  23,318,  wire  74,758;  railway  lines  2,131,  wire  23,560; 
total  lines  25,449,  wire  98,318. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  there  were  despatched  from  Govern- 
ment and  railway  telegraph  offices  7,214,927  private  telegrams  inland,  and 
there  were  sent  or  received  from  abroad  1,995,812  telegrams.  Number  of 
State  offices,  8,649  ;  other  offices,  2,286.  ^■,^,,,,,  by ^uu^ic 
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The  gtoss  revenne  from  posits  was  52,653,221  lire»  and  tekgiaphs 
13,785,725  lire  (exclusive  of  official  despatches)^  total,  66,488»946  lire;  the 
expenditure  was  55,018,028  liie  ;  and  the  net  revenue  11,420,918  lire. 


Money  and  Credit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  State  notes  and  bank  notes  in 
circulation  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  last  five  years  in  thousands  of  lire  ; — 


— 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1890 

1897 

state  notes    . 
Banknotes^  . 

1,000  Lire 

351,792 

1,221,634 

l.OOO'Lire 

492,149 

1,128,698 

1,000  Lire 

610,000 

1,086,675 

1,000  Lire 

610,000 

1,069,233 

1,000  Lire 

576,491 

1,086,129 

1  Indading,  for  1893,  9,182,000  lire,  for  1894  2,445,000  lire  and  for  1895,  857,355  lire  of 
notes  of  the  Banca  romana  (in  liquidation). 

The  total  coinage  from  1862  to  the  end  of  1897  was:  gold,  427,099,650 
lire ;  silver,  567,037,025  lire ;  nickel,  20,000,000  lire ;  bronze,  83,679,051 
lire  ;  total,  1,097,815,726  lire.     The  re-coina^e  was  30,846,271  lire. 

The  nominal  value  of  the  money  coined  (including  recoinage)  in  the  last 
five  years  has  been  : — 


- 

Gold 

Lire 
884,280 

766,660 
1,590,940 

Silver 

Bronze 

Kickel 

Total 

1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 

Lire 
1,596,632 

Lire 
3,667,838 
3,790,978 

170,080 
42,930 

125,725 

7,797,061 

Lire 

17,780^200 
2j210,800 

Lire 
4,491,618 
21,571,178 
2,389,880 
42,930 
2,488,017 

1 

1,505,682 

20,000,000 

30.988,628 

By  the  monetary  eonventlon  of  October  29, 1897,  the  contracting  States  agreed  that 
ea«h  (eseept  Greece)  might  increase  its  fractional  silver  coinage  (2-franc  pieces  and  smalMl' 
coins)  from  the  limit  of  6  francs  per  inhabitant  to  7  francs ;  and  thus  Italy,  which,  by  the 
convention  of  1885  was  restricted  to  182,400,000  lire  of  firactional  silver  and  20,000,000  lire 
additional  for  special  reasons,  may  increase  its  issue  by  30,000,000  lire,  the  total  amount 
authorised  being  now  232,400,000  lire.  By  a  protocol  of  March  15,  1898,  Italy  is  treed  from 
the  obligation,  created  by  the  convention  of  1886,  to  take  back  its  factional  coins  within 
the  year  following  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  on  condition  of  forbidding  the  exportation 
of  such  coins  while  the  Union  continues,  and  undertakins  not  to  change  its  present  system 
with  respect  to  such  coins  dnring  five  years  following  uie  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Not- 
withstanding these  arrangements  the  fractional  silver  money  remains  withdrawn  fh>m 
circulation. 

By  law  of  July  22,  1894,  gold  and  silver  were  temporarily  withdrawn  from 
circulation,  being  represented  by  paper.  In  January,  1898,  the  actual  cur* 
tency  consisted  of  466,491,470  lire  of  State  notes,  110,000,000  lire  of  "buoni 
di  cassa"  (one  and  two -lire  notes  guaranteed  by  silver  in  the  Treasury), 
1,086,129,247  lire  of  bank  notes,  and  about  100,000,000  lire  of  copper  and 
nickel  coin. 

There  is  no  national  bank  in  Italy.  According  to  the  law  of  Amgust  10, 
1893,  there  are  only  three  banks  of  issue  :  the  Banca  d' Italia  (formed  by  the 
fusion  of  the  two  Tuscan  banks  with  the  Banca  Nazionale  nel  Regno 
d'ltalia),  the  Banco  di  Napoli,  and  the  Banco  di  Sicilia.     The  following  table 
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shows  the  state  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  those  three  banks  on  December  82, 
1897,  in  thousands  of  lire : — 


- 

Assets      1 

- 

LitbiUties    | 

1,000  Ure   I 

1,000  Lire    ' 

Cash  and  reserve  . 

642,094 1; 

Capital 

817,000 

BiUs     .        .        .        . 

818,606 

Notes  in  circulation 

1,086,129 

Anticipations 

60,666 

Accounts  current,  &c.  . 

826,682 

Credits. 

90,962 

Titles     and     valuables 

Deposits 

1,668,656 

deposited  . 

1,663,656 

Yarioos  securities . 
Total  . 

805,681 

Various 

Total   . 

178.047 

8,671,514 

8,571,514 

1  Gold,  306,960,035  lira;  sUver, 52,150,605 lire  ;  fhtctlonal silver,  12,200,486 lire. 

In  January,  1896,  there  were  950  co-operative  credit  societies  and  popalar 
banks,  140  ordinary  credit  companies,  and  8  agrarian  credit  companies.  Thel^e 
were  10  credit  fonder  companies  with  assets  1,071,878,107  lire,  and  liabilities 
1,068,418,487   lire  in  1894. 

The  post-office  savings-banks  have  been  in  operation  since  January  1, 1876. 
Private  savings-banks  are  subiect  to  certain  statutory  rules  and  to  Government 
inspection.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  poet-office  savings-banks 
on  December  31,  1897,  with  the  numbers  of  their  depositors  and  amount  depo- 
sited at  that  date,  and  the  deposits  and  repayments  made  during  the  year,  with 
the  like  statistics  for  the  ordinary  and  co-operative  savings-banks  in  1895 : — 


- 

Offices 

Depositors 

Total 
Deposfto 

Deposits 
daring  year 

Repayme&ts 
during  year 

Post-office  savings-banks 
Ordinary         „       „ 
Co-opemtive  „       „  and 
ordinary  credit  companies 

4,880 
402 

793 

8,013,004 
1,588.424 

874.204 

Lire 
586,084,812 
1.848,720,018 

266,058,032 

Lir« 
201,630,668 
482,268,872 

881,682,888 

Lire 
262,S6©.067 
445,046.600 

811,884.607 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  monev,  weights,  and  measures  of  Italy  are  the  same  as  those  of  France, 
the  names  only  being  altered  to  the  Italian  form. 

The  Lira  of  100  Centeswii  ;  intrinsic  value,  25*22i9.  to  \l,  sterling. 

Diplomatic  Representatiyes. 

1.  Of  Italy  in  Gekat  Britain. 

A'niba89ador. — Baron  F.  di  Renzis  di  Montanaro. 
CoujiciZ^.— Count  Bottaro  Costa. 
Swretarff. — Count  A.  del  Yaglio. 
Attache, — Prince  Ruspoli,  C^nnt  V.  Carrobio. 
^aval  ^^ta«^— Captain  A.  Bianco. 
Arehiviit.^^,  Manetti. 

There  are  Consukr  representatives  at  London  (CO.),  Dublin,  QlasftOWt 
Werpool  (C.G.).  &c.  ow.:ze..,^uuv^lc 
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2.  Of  Grbat  Britain  in  Italy. 

Amboiiadar.^Ut  Hon.  Lord  Carrie  of  Hawley ;  appointed  July  1,  1898. 

iS(00retory.— Sir  G.  Bonham,  Bart 

MUUary  AttaehS.—Col,  C.  Needham. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Borne,  Brindisi,  Cagliari,  Florence 
(C.G.),  Genoa,  Leghorn  (V.C),  Messina  (V.C),  Milan,  Naples,  Palermo, 
Spezia  (V.C),  Taranto  (V.C). 

Foreign  Dependenoles. 

The  dominion  of  Italy  in  Africa  extends,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  from 
Cape  Easar  (18^  2'  N.)  to  the  southern  limit  of  the  Sultanate  of  Raheita, 
on  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  (12*^  30'  N.).  The  length  of  coast  is  about 
670  miles.  The  area  is  about  88,500  sc^uare  miles,  and  uie  population,  which 
is  to  a  great  extent  nomadic,  is  estimated  at  450,000.  In  1803  there  were 
enumerated  191,127  natives  and  8,452  Europeans  ;  Massowah,  the  seat  of 
government,  having  7,775  inhabitants,  of  whom  600  are  European  (exclusive 
of  the  garrison),  and  480  Asiatic,  but  this  *  census '  cannot  have  extended  over 
the  whole  territory  actually  claimed.  By  various  decrees  between  January  1, 
1890,  and  February  18,  1894,  the  Italian  possessions  on  the  Red  Sea  are  con- 
stituted as  the  Colony  of  Eritrea,  with  an  autonomous  administration  and  the 
management  of  its  own  finance.  By  the  treaty  of  Uchali,  May  2,  1889,  and  a 
supplementary  convention  of  Februarv  6,  1891,  King  Menelik  surrendered 
Hamasen,  all  the  districts  to  the  north  of  it,  and  the  coast,  to  the  Italians. 
Kasala  was  occupied  by  them  on  July  17,  1895,  and  was  held  'in  trust'  for 
Egypt ;  and  in  1895.  as  a  result  of  the  war  with  the  King  of  Abyssinia,  the 
province  of  Tigr^  was  annexed.  These  successes,  however,  were  of  short  dura- 
tion. On  March  1, 1896,  an  Italian  army  met  with  a  crushing  defeat  to  the 
east  of  Adowa,  and  in  the  treaty  of  Adis  Abeba,  October  26,  1896,  the  whole 
of  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Mareb,  the  Belesa,  and  Muna  rivers  is 
restored  to  Abyssinia,  which,  moreover,  is  recognised  as  an  absolutely  indepen- 
dent power.  In  December,  1897,  Kassala  was  restored  to  the  Eg3rptian 
Government 

In  the  Italian  dependencies  the  central  government  is  represented  by  a  civil 

S^vemor,  who  is  nominated  by  the  King  and  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
inister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  When  the  Governor  is  a  general  or  superior  officer 
in  active  service  he  superintends  the  discipline  of  the  troops  and  is  in  this  re- 
spect controlled  by  the  Minister  for  War.  For  the  year  1 897-98  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  the  colony  were  each  estimated  at  18«  180,000  lire,  the  revenue 
from  the  colony  itself  being  2,630,000  lire,  and  the  contributions  of  Italy  being 
15,500,000  lire.  The  totid  expenditure  of  Italy  on  account  of  its  Red  Sea  pos- 
sessions, including  postal,  mihtary,  and  naval  services,  from  1882  to  1896-97 
is  put  at  352,353,786  lire,  that  for  the  year  1896-97  being  48,970,462  lire. 
Throughout  the  colony  agriculture  is  in  a  very  primitive  condition.  The 
tropiau  climate  and  the  ^neral  scarcity  of  water  during  the  summer 
months  necessitate  works  for  irrigation  before  crops  can  be  raised  with 
success.  Pasture  is  abundant,  but  the  pastoral  population  is  essentially  nomadic. 
Camels,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  are  common,  and  the  produce,  consisting  of  meat, 
hides,  butter,  supplies  articles  of  local  trade.  Pearl-fishing  is  carried  on 
at  Masson^  and  the  Dahlak  archipelago  to  the  annual  value  of  from  250,000 
Hre  for  pearls  and  800,000  lire  for  mother-of-pearl.  This  trade  is  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  Banians  (Indians).  Trade  of  Massowah  in  1896 :  imports  by 
land  and  sea  28,442,551  ;  1895, 14,012,885  lire.  In  1896,  in  the  total  trade, 
5.811  vessels  of  248,567  tons  (2,649  vessels  Italian)  entered,  and  5.782  of 
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^51,807  toDs  (2,640  veasels  Italian)  cleared.  There  are  17  miles  of  militarj 
railway  from  Massowab  to  Saate,  and  about  16  miles  connecting  other 
centres.  In  1895-96  tbere  were  transmitted  181,925  letters  and  ^t-cardsy 
18,976  manuscript  and  other  packets,  and  95,723  pieces  of  oflHcial  corFes- 
pondence.  There  is  a  telegraph  line  of  319  mil6s  from  Massowab  to  Assab, 
and  of  62  miles  from  Assab  to  Perim.  In  1895-96  there  were  19,329  messages 
sent  and  received. 

The  legal  currency  consists  of  Italian  coins  and  those  of  the  Latin  Union  ; 

but  in  actual  circulation  are  Maria  Theresa  dollars  and  Anglo-Indian  and 

^    Egyptian     money.      The    Italian    mint    has    iiwued    coin    amounting   to 

^    10,8/9,995  lire,   under  the   denominations   of  Eritrean  dollars  (=  5  Tire), 

.  ^    and  -rtr.  tV.  ^.  dollar  pieces, 

^  In  February,  1889,  the  Sultan  of  Obbia,  on  the  Somali  coast  (5*  88'  N.  to 

v:?     %^  80'  N.),  put  his  sultanate  under  the  protection  of  Italy.     In  April,  1889, 
«     the  protectorate  was  extended  to  the  country  between  5^  88'  N.  and  8^  3'  N. 
by  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  the  Mijertain  Somalia,  who  agreed  not  to  con* 
elude  any  treaty  with  any  foreign  Power  regarding  the  remainder  of  his 
>      territory.     In  August,  1892,  the  Somali  coast,  from  the  sultanate  of  Obbia 
^    to  the  mouth  of  the  Juba,  was  ceded  to  Italy  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar, 
and  the  administration  of  the  region  was  taken  over  in  September,  189S. 
In  1896  the  **Soclet&  anonima  commerciale  italiana  nel  Benadir*'  made  with 
the  Government  an  agreement  for  rights  over  Benadir  for  the  term  of  50  years. 
The  boundary  between  the  spheres  of  influence  of  Italy  and  Great  Britain 
in  East  Afnca,    settled    March  24,  1891,   and  May  5,   1894,    ascends  the 
channel  of  the  Juba  from  its  mouth  to  6*  N.  ;  thence  it  follows  the  pcurallel 
of  6°  N.  as  far  as  35**  E.,  whence  it  goes  north  to  the  Blue  Nile. 

By  tbe  treaty  of  Adis  Abeba,  1896,  the  Ita1i%n  dominion  in  Somali-Land 
is  confined  to  a  strip  of  coast,  180  miles  in  width,  but  including  Logh  <m 
the  Juba. 

Italian  Somali- Land  has  an  area  of  100,000  square  miles,  with  about 
400^000  inhabitants. 

Statistioal  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  oonoemii^  Italy. 

1.  Official  Publioatiovs. 


Agrieulture.— Atti  della  Oionta  per  I*  iiichiMta  agraria  e  siille  oondislonl  deiUa  (. 
agrioola.  Volami  15  0881-86).  Notide  di  sUtistSca  aoarla.  Memorie  lUnrtrative  della 
CSirta  idro£Taflcf  d'ltalU.  Volumi  18  (1888-93).  Notiito  intomo  alle  oondUione  dcU'  ag* 
ricoltara,  volumi  6  (1876-93).  Bollettino  di  notUde  agrarlo,  periodico  dal  1879.  Cenu- 
mento  del  cavalli  e  del  mail.  1876 ;  del  beRtiame  asinlnp,  bovino,  ^.,  1881.  fioUettino  per 
ramminlttradone  forestale  italiana,  trimestrale,  dal  1868. 

Area.— Superflcie  del  Begno  valutata  nel  1884  (Firenze).  Prima  e  aeoonda  appendice 
0896). 

Army.-— Animario  militare  del  Regno  d'  Italia  0865-98X  Bella  leva  e  deUe  Tioende  del 
regio  esercito  (1863.97).    Handbook  of  the  Italian  Army.    By  J.  R.  Slade.    London,  1891. 

Commerce  ,~Movimento  commerciale  del  Begno  d'  Italia  O861-06V  Statistica  del  com- 
mercio  speciale  di  Importazione  e  di  esportazione,  mensile.  Bollettino  di  l^slazione  e 
Qtatistica  doeanale  et  commorciale,  trimestrale.  Annual  Statement  of  the  'rade  of  ttie 
United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Conntries,  Ac.    London. 

Finance.— Rendiconto  generale  connnntiTO  dell'  Amminlfitrasione  dello  ■tatoO>reaeQtato 
annualmento  al  ParlainentoX  H  Bilancio  del  Begno  (1862-95).  Relaxione  del  Direttora 
generate  alia  Commisiiione  di  vigllanza  sul  rend ioonto  dell'  Araministraxione  del  debito 
pubblico  (1865-97>;  della  Direzione  generale  delle  iiiiposte  dirette  (1865-97 ;  sull*  Ammini»- 
trazlone  del  demanio  e  delle  tasse  sngli  aflAtri  0878-97) ;  soil'  Amminlatraxlone  deUe  gabella 
(1878-97) ;  della  Commissione  centrale  di  aindacato  sull'  Amministrazicme  deU'  Asse  eoclo- 
■iaatico  (1867-97).  Imposta  sui  rediti  di  ricchizza  mobile,  statistica  del  reddito  aeoertato  • 
tasaato  08824*5).  BUanci  comunali  (1863-97).  Bilanci  provinciali  0863-97).  Statistica  dd 
debitl  comanalt  e  provinciali  0873-94).  Stati  di  previsiono  dell'  Bntrate  e  della  snesa 
(AnnoaliX  * 
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Foreign  OfBce  Reports.  Annual  Series,  &nd  Miscellaneous  Series.  London.  Foreign 
Office  List,  by  Sir  E.  Hertslot.   Annual,  London. 

Industries,  mining,  tc. — Monografle  di  statistica  industrials,  Annali  di  statistioa,  serte 
IV.  (Monografle  per  tutte  le  provincie  del  Regno).  Ri  vista  del  servisio  mlnerario  (1879-96). 
Statistica  delle  nbbriche  dl  spirito,  birra,  Ac.  (semestrale.)  Arienda  dei  sali.  Relatione  e 
bUancio  Industriale  (1887-97X  Arienda  dei  tabacchi  (1884-97X  Statistica  degli  scioperi 
awenteti  nell*  indostria  e  nell'  agiicoltura  (1884-96).  Societal  co-operative  (muratori 
ed  afflni),  1804. 

Instnction,  Religion,  Ac— Statistica  dell  istnudone  elementare  (1877-96} ;  secondaria 
e  superiore  (1880-96).  Notizie  statlstfche  sul  movimento  degll  alunnl  e  sugfi  esami  nelle 
regie  scuole  superiori,  speciali  e  pratiche  di  agricoltura  (1893-97X  Ordinamento  e  risultati 
delle  scnole  commerciali,  indnstriali,  proffssionali,  di  Disegno  industriale  e  di  arte 
appUcata  all'  industria,  dipendcuti  o  sussidinte  dal  Ministero  dell'  industria  e  del  com- 
mercia,  1«98.  Statistica  delle  biblioteche  (1891-97).  Statistica  della  Stampa  periodica 
(1880-95X  La  Oorarohia  Cattolica,  la  Famiglia  e  la  Cappella  Pontiflcia,  annnale,  pnbli- 
cazlone  dell'  Autoriti  eccleslastlca.  Relazione  del  direttore  generale  del  fondo  per  il  cnlto, 
&c,'1897. 

Justice,  Crime,  Ac— Statistica  giudiziaria  civile  e  commerciale  (1880-96X  Statistica 
giodiriaria  penale  (1880-96).  Statistica  delle  carceri  (1867-82).  Relazione  del  direttore 
generale  e  degli  ispettori  delle  carceri  (1878-95). 

Money,  Credit,  &c.— Memoria  preseiitata  alia  Commissione  permanentedi  viailanzasnlla 
circolazione  e  sugli  Istituti  di  emiss'one  (1897).  Relazione  del  Direttore  generate  del  tesoro 
Intomo  alle  operazioni  di  rimpatrio  delle  monete  divisional!  d'argento  (1895).  Bollettino 
(mcnsile)  delle  situazioni  dei  conti  desrii  istituti  di  emisKionc,  Ac.  Le  societi  co-operative 
dl  credito  e  banche  populari.  le  socieiA  ordinarie  di  credito,  le  socletaed  istitutidi  credito 
agrario,  e  gli  istifuii  di  credito  fondiaHo  (1887-90).  Statistica  delle  banche  popolari (1880- 
93).  Statistica  delle  casse  di  resparmio  (1889-93).  Relazione  statist'ca  ai  servlxi  postale 
e  telegraflco  ed  al  servizio  delle  casse  postal!  di  risparoiio  (1889-96).  Bollettino  ufBciale 
(settimanale)  delle  societa  per  azioni. 

Navy.— Annuario  ufficiale  della  Regia  marina  08^2-98).  Leva  marittima  e  sitnazione  del 
corpo  reale  equipsgid  e  della  riserva  navale  (1879-96).  Relazione  sull' andamento  dell'  am- 
ministrazione  marittima  (1877-97>. 

Pauperism.— Statistica  delle  Opere  pie  alia  fine  del  1880  e  dei  lasciti  di  benefloenza  ftitti 
negU  anni  1881-1892.  Volumi  10.  Atti  della  Commissione  Reale  di  inchiesta  suUe  Opere 
pie.    Volumi  9  (1884-92).    Statistica  dal  la  assistenza  dell'  infknzia  abbandonata  (1890-93). 

Population.— Censimcnto  general!  della  popolazione  del  Regno,  1861,  1871,  e  1881.  Cen- 
slmento  degli  Italian!  all'  estero  nel  1871  e  nel  1881.  Emigrazione  e  colonic.  Rapport!  di 
RR.  agent!  diplomatic!  e  oonsolari,  1893.  Movimento  dello  stato  civile  (1862-9T).  Emigra- 
zione italiana  all*  estero  0876-97). 

Railways,  Posts,  Tel egraplis,  Ac— Relazione  sull' eseroizio  esulle  co.stmzioni  delle  strade 
ferrate  italiane  (1867-92)l  Elenco  delle  tramvie  a  vapore;  a  trasione  mecanioa  (1895). 
Relazione  sulle  strade  nazionali,  provincial!,  et  comunal!  (1884-97).  Relazione  statistica 
intomo  ai  servlzi  postale  e  telegraflco,  &c  (1888-96).  Indicatore  postale-telegraflco  del 
Regno  d'ltalia  (1864-97). 

Shipping,  *o.— Movimento  della  navigazione  nei  port!  del  Regno  (1862-96).  Sulle  oon- 
dizloni  della  marina  mercantile  italiana  (1^1-96). 

Statistics  (general).~Annuario  statistico  italiano  (1878-98). 
Foreign  Depbndrncies. 

PossessI.e  Protettorat!  in  Africa.  Estratto  dall'  Annuario  statistlco  italiano,  anno 
1895  (which  contains  a  list  of  official  doeumente  relating  to  the  colony  of  Eritrea).  Roma, 
1896. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications.— Italy 

AIUh  (Grant),  Florence.    [Historical  Guide.]    I^ondon,  T897. 

Amati  Amato,  Dizionario  corograflco  dell'  Italia.    Milano,  Vallardi,  s.  d.     8  vols.  in4to. 

i<«<fnoH  (Giuseppe),  Stud!!  SocialL    8.    Napoli,  1885. 

Baedeker's  Handbooks  for  Travellers.  Northern  Italy,  1892 ;  Central  Italy  and  Rome, 
1897 :  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  1893.    8.    Leipsic  and  London. 

SoMin  (R.),  The  Italians  To-day.    [Tr.  by  J,  Crooklands.]    London,  1896. 

Beaufort  (Count  de),  Histoire  do  I'lnvasion  des  Btats  Pontiflcanx  et  du  Si^ge  de  Rome, 
1870.    8.    Paris,  1874. 

Beaueierle  CDt.  W.  N.X  Riund  Italy ;  an  Account  of  the  present  Agricnltural  Condition  of 
the  Kingdom.    London,  1888. 

BentCTh.),  A  History  of  Genoa.    London. 

Bodio  (L.),  Di  alcuni  indici  misuratori  del  movimento  eoonomico  in  Italia.  8a  edizlone 
riveduta  ed  ampliata.    Roma,  tipografla  Nazionale  di  G.  Bertero,  1896. 

BertoMH  (Giuseppe),  Statistica  ecclesiastica  d'  Italia.    Savona,  1885. 

Caesareeeo  ((^ntess  Martenengo),  Cavour.    London,  1898 

Chamber$  (0.  W.  S.),  (Hribaldi  and  Italian  Uni^.    8.    London,  1864. 

Coldstream  (J.  P.),  The  Institutions  of  Italy.    London,  1895.  /^  i 

Crawford  (F.  Marion),  Ave  Roma  Iniinortalis.    London,  1898gitized  by  vjOOQIC 

D^^(E;),  Victor  Emmanuel.    8.    London,  18S2.   Cavour :  a  Memoir    8.    London,  1861. 
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DailV  (Bella),  The  Tuscan  RepubUcs.  (In  "Story  of  the  Nations  "aeries.]  8.  Lowka. 
1892. 

AlipardM  (CX  Sardinia  and  the  Bardes.    8.    London,  1880. 

SIUol  (Frances),  Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  in  Italy.  2  vols.  8.  London,  1871.  Waxjd 
an  Idle  Woman  in  Sicily.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1881. 

Forbe$  (Sir  C.  8.),  The  Campaign  qt  Garibaldi  in  the  Two  Sicilies :  a  Ftersonal  NanatiTe. 
8.    Edinburgh,  1861. 

OaUenga  (A.),  History  of  Piedmont.  8  vols.  8.  London,  188S.  Italy,  Freseot  sad 
Future.    8.    London,  1887.    Italy  Revisited.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1876. 

CHaeometti  (Q.  K  L^Unit^  Italienne.    Paris,  1898. 

611  Albori  della  Vita  italiana.  [A  series  of  essays  by  various  writers  on  tiie  orfado  of  tfct 
Communes  of  Florence,  Milan,  Venice ;  the  origin  of  Monarclnr  in  Piedmont  and  ICapta ; 
the  Papal  Power  and  the  Commune  of  Borne :  the  Religious  Orders  and  Hereqrl-  >  ^"'^ 
8.    Milan,  1890-91. 

6re9oro«liM(FerdinandXOeschichteder8tadtRomimMittelalter.  4th  edition.  4v«iU. 
8.    Stuttgart,  1886.    English  Translation  by  Mrs.  A.  Hamilton  VoIa.  I.-VI.    London,  \»» 

Har€(A.  J.  CX  Cities  of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  London,  188S.  Cf  ties  of  Northen 
Italy.  London,  1884.  Cities  of  Central  Italy,  2  vols.  London,  1884.  Days  near  Bobc 
8rd  ed.  2  vols.  London,  1884.  Florence.  4th  ed.  London.  Venice.  4th  ed.  Londos. 
Walks  in  Rome.    14th  ed.    London,  1896.    The  Rivierss.    London,  1897. 

Hodfkin(JX  Italy  and  Her  Invaders.    2  ed.    6  vols.    London,  1896. 

King  (B.  A.),  Italian  Highways.    London.  1896. 

Lind$aii  (S.  M.),  and  Bowe  (L.  S.),  The  Constitution  of  Italy.  Buiae  (G.  A.X  AroendmeaU 
to  the  Italian  Constitution.  [These  publications  are  No.  135  and  No.  156  of  the  series  issoed 
by  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.]    Philadelphia. 

Marriott  (J.  A.  R.X  The  Makers  of  Modem  lUly :  Mazrini,  Cavour,  Garibaldi.  (Contate 
a  short  bibliography  relating  to  the  period.]    8.    London,  1889. 

•  JfoMoH  (G.X  La  Vita  ed  Tl  Regno  di  Vittorio  Bmanuele  II.  di  Savoia.  Snd  ed.  2  vole 
8.    Milan,  1878. 

Jftwrof't  Handbooks  for  Travellers.  North  Italy :  Central  Italy ;  Rome  and  its  Bnrirons ; 
South  Italy  and  Sicily.    8.    London. 

aCUryCP.  K  X  the  Making  of  Italy,  1856-1870.    8.    London,  1892. 

Ptutor  (L.X  History  of  the  Popes.    6  vols.    London,  1898. 

PmaifH^a  (A.  R.X  Italy.    In  "  National  Churches  "  series.    London,  1891. 

Probjfn  (J.  W.X  lUly  from  the  FaU  of  Napoleon  I.  (1815.1890X    London,  18»2. 

Boeca  (General  Count  B.  dellaX  Autobiography  of  a  Veteran,  1807-98.  [Bng.  Tkaaa' 
London,  1898. 

Bodoemnaehi  (E.X  Les  Corporations  ouvri&res  4  Rome  depnis  la  Chute  de  TBrnpiit 
Romain.    2  vols.    Paris,  1896. 

Rol/e  (F.  V.  N.X  Naples  in  1888.  London,  1889.  Naples  in  the  Nineties.  London,  1897. 
[This  author's  consular  reports  on  Naples  also  contain  much  interesting  infonoatiofi.] 

Statistical  serial  publications  are :  Giomaledegli  Eoonomisti  (monthly) ;  L'eoonomMs 
weeklyX 

Behoener  (R.),  Rome.    Condensed  by  Mrs.  A.  Bell.    London,  1898. 

amiwuM  (W.  J.X  The  Union  of  Italy  1815-1895.    Cambridge,  1898. 

8nmond$  (J.  A.X  Sketches  and  Studies  in  Italy  snd  Greece.  2d.  ed.  8  vols.  Lcmdon,  1898. 

ViUaH  (PssqualeX  Le  Lettere  meridionali  ed  altri  Scritti  suUa  Qnestkme  Sodale  is 
Italia.    2d.  Ed.    8.    Torino,  1885. 

F<IJari(LX  Here  and  There  in  Italy  and  over  the  Border.    8.    London,  1898. 

ir<U0(Baron  J.  deXRomeetl'ItaliesousL^onXIlL    8.    Paris,  1892. 

Wor^old  (W.  B.X  In  the  Valley  of  Light.    [Piedmont.]    London,  1896. 

ZerwuMt  (R.X  Sardinia  and  its  Resources.    8.    London,  1886. 

Foreign  Depsndenoibb. 
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JAPAN. 

(NiPHON.) 

Beigning  SoYereign. 

The  Japanese  claim  that  their  empire  was  founded  by  the  first 
Emperor  Jimmu  660  b.c.,  and  that  the  dynasty  founded  by  him 
still  reigns.  It  was  revived  in  the  year  1868,  when  the  now 
ruling  (dejure)  sovereign  overthrew,  after  a  short  war,  the  power 
of  the  Shogun  (the  de  facto  sovereign),  who  had  held  the  ruling 
power  in  successive  families  since  the  twelfth  century ;  and  in 
1871  the  feudal  system  (Hsken  Seiji)  was  entirely  suppressed. 
The  sovereign  bears  the  name  of  K5tei,  or  Emperor ;  but  the  ap- 
pellation by  which  he  is  generally  known  in  foreign  countries  is 
the  ancient  title  of  Mikado,  or  <  The  Honourable  Gate.' 

Mikado  qf  J<tpan. — MfUauhitOy  bom  at  Kyoto,  November  3, 
1852;  succeeded  his  father,  KOmei  Tenno,  Feb.  13,  1867;  mar- 
ried, Feb.  9,  1869,  to  Princess  Haruko,  bom  May  28,  1850, 
daughter  of  Prince  Ichijo. 

Offspring, — Prince  Yoshihito,  born  Aug.  31, 1879  ;  proclaimed 
the  Crown  Prince  (Kotaishi),  Nov.  3,  1889;  Princess  Masako, 
born  Sept.  30,  1888;  Princess  Fusako,  born  Jan.  28,  1890; 
Princess  Nobuko,  bom  August  7,  1891 ;  Princess  Toshiko,  born 
May  11,  1896 ;  Princess  Takiko,  bom  September  24,  1897. 

By  the  Imperial  House  Law  of  February  11,  1889,  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  has  been  definitely  fixed  upon  the  male  de- 
scendants. In  case  of  failure  of  direct  descendants,  the  throne 
devolves  upon  the  nearest  Prince  and  his  descendants.  The  civil 
list  for  1896-97  amounts  to  3,000,000  yen. 

In  December,  1898,  by  a  unanimous  Tote  the  Diet  expressed  its  gratitude 
for  the  Emperor's  direction  of  the  naval  and  military  operations  against 
China,  by  including  in  the  Imperial  estates  a  sum  of  20,000,000  yen  from  the 
indemnity  obtained  in  consequence  of  the  country's  victories. 

Constitiition  and  Ooyemment. 

The  system  of  government  of  the  Japanese  Empire  was  that 
of  an  Absolute  Monarchy.  A  Constitution  was,  however,  pro- 
mulgated on  February  11,  1889. 

By  this  Constitution  the  Emperor  is  the  head  of  the  Empire, 
combining  in  himself  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  exercising 
the  whole  of  the  executive  powers  with  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  who  are  responsible  to  him,  and  are 
appointed  by  himself.  There  is  also  a  Privy  Council,  who  de- 
liberate upon  important  matters  of  State  when  they  have  been 
consulted  by  the  Emperor.    The  Emperor  can.d|j3l^g,^Ar,  make 
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peace,  and  conclude  treaties.  The  £mperor  exercises  the  legisla- 
tive power  with  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet.  It  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  £mperor  to  give  sanction  to  laws,  to  convoke 
the  Imperial  Diet,  to  open,  close,  and  prorogue  it,  and  to  dissolve 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Imperial  Diet  consists  of 
two  Houses,  a  House  of  Peers  and  a  House  of  Representatives. 
Every  law  requires  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet.  Both 
Houses  may  respectively  initiate  projects  of  law,  can  make  re- 
presentations to  the  Government  as  to  laws  or  upon  any  other 
subject,  and  may  present  addresses  to  the  Emperor. 

« 

The  House  of  Peers  is  composed  of  (1)  male  members  of  the  Imperial 
family  of  the  age  of  20  and  upwards ;  (2)  princes  and  marquises  of  the  age  of 
25  and  upwar&  (11  princes  and  26  marquises) ;  (3)  counts,  viscounts,  and 
barons  of  the  age  of  25  and  upwards,  and  who  have  been  elected  by  the 
members  of  their  respective  orders,  never  to  exceed  one-fifth  of  each  order  (80 
counts,  355  viscounts,  29  barons) ;  (4)  persons  aStove  the  a^  of  SO  years,  who 
liave  been  nominated  members  by  the  Kmperor  for  meritonous  services  to  the 
State  or  for  erudition  ;  (5)  persons  who  shall  have  been  elected  in  each  Fu  and 
Ken  from  among  and  by  the  15  male  inhabitants  tliereof,  of  above  the  age  of 
30  years,  payins  therein  the  highest  amount  of  direct  national  taxes  on  land, 
industry,  or  trade,  and  have  been  nominated  by  the  Emperor.  The  term  of 
membership  under  (3)  and  (5)  is  seven  years ;  under  (1),  (2),  and  (4)  for  life. 
The  number  of  members  under  (4)  and  (5)  not  to  exceed  the  number  of  other 
members.     The  entire  membership  of  the  House  of  Peers  is  to  be  about  300. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  number  300,  a  fixed  number 
being  returned  from  each  election  district  The  proportion  of  the  number  of 
members  to  the  population  is  about  one  member  to  128,000.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  electors  are  (1)  male  Japanese  subjects  of  not  less  than  full  25  years  of 
age  ;  (2)  fixed  permanent  and  actual  residence  in  the  Fu  or  Ken  for  not  less 
than  a  year ;  (3)  payment  of  direct  national  taxes  to  the  amount  of  not  less 
than  15  yen  for  one  year  in  the  Fu  or  Ken,  and  in  case  of  income  tax  for  three 
years. 

The  qualifications  of  persons  eligible  for  election  are  generally  the  same  as 
those  of  electors,  except  that  they  must  be  of  not  less  than  80  years,  and  need 
not  have  fixed  residence  in  the  Fu  or  Ken.  The  term  of  membership  is  four 
years. 

Disqualified  for  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  officials  of 
the  Imperial  Household,  Judges,  auditors,  officials  connected  with  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes,  police  officials,  officials  of  electoral  districts  within  their  own 
districts,  milita^  and  naval  officers,  and  priests  or  ministers  of  religion.  The 
President  and  Vice-President  of  tne  House  of  Peers  are  nominated  by  the 
Emperor  from  among  the  members,  and  President  and  Vice-Prudent  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  nominated  by  the  Emperor  from  among  three 
candidates  elected  by  the  House.  The  Ptesidents  of  both  Houses  receive  an 
annual  salary  of  4,00,0  yen ;  Vice-Presidents,  2,000  yen  ;  elected  and  nomi- 
nated members  of  the  House  of  Peers  and  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,  800  yen,  besides  travelling  expenses.  No  one  is  allowed  to  decline 
these  annual  allowances. 

The  Imperial  Diet  has  control  over  the  fiances  and  the  administration  of 
justice.  Voting  is  by  secret  ballot,  and  the  system  is  that  of  aerulin  de  lisU, 
The  Djet  must  be  assepublod  once  every  year. 
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Local  Ooyemment. 

At  th«  head  of  local  administration  in  the  proyinoes  are  £he  governors,  one 
of  them  residing  in  each  of  the  46  districts  (8  Fas  and  43  Kens)  into  which 
Japan  is  divided.  In  1879,  city  and  prefectmal  assemblies  were  created,  based 
on  the  principle  of  election  ;  their  power  is  confined  to  fixing  the  estimates  of 
the  local  rates,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  governors,  and  finally  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  Eligible  to  the  assembly  are  all  male  citizens  25 
years  of  age,  resident  in  the  dwtrict  at  least  three  consecutive  years,  and  pay- 
ing land  tax  of  more  than  ten  yen  annually.  The  franchise  is  conferred  on  all 
male  citizens  of  20  years  residmg  in  the  district,  and  paying  more  than  five 
yen  land  tax.  Annually,  or  in  every  other  year,  governors  are  summoned  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  deliberate  upon  matters  of  local  administra- 
tion. Each  district  is  subdivided  into  cities  (ku),  and  counties  {gun),  each 
with  its  chief  magistrate  (ehO),  who  manages  local  affairs.  The  Island  of 
Hokkaidd  (Tezo)  has  a  governor  and  a  special  organisation. 

To  further  carry  out  the  principle  of  decentralisation  and  self-government 
a  system  of  looal  administration  in  $M  (municipality),  cho  (town),  and  son 
(village)  was  established  by  Imperial  Rescript,  April  17,  1888,  which  came 
into  affeet  April  1,  1889,  and  is  to  be  applied  (gradually  according  to  the 
oircmnstanoes  and  requirements  of  these  looBdities. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  Empire  is  geographically  divided  into  the  f  onr  islands  of 
Honshiu  or  Nippon,  the  central  and  most  important  territory ; 
Kiushiu,  *  the  nine  provinces,'  the  south-western  island ;  Shikoku, 
'  the  four  states/  the  southern  island ;  and  Hokkaid6  ( Yezo)  to 
the  north  of  Honshiu;  besides  the  liukiu,  Sado,  Awaji,  Oki, 
Tsushima,  Bonin  Islands,  Formosa,  and  the  Pescadores  Is- 
lands. The  last  two  possessions  were  ceded  by  China,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  treaty  of  Shimonoseki  in  1895.  Formosa  has 
the  area  of  13,541  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about 
1,996,989.  The  area  of  the  Pescadores  is  estimated  at  49  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  about  44,820.  Administratively 
there  exists  a  division  into  three  *  Fu '  and  forty-three  *  Ken,'  or 
prefectures.  There  is  also  a  political  division  into  85  provinces,  44 
urban  and  705  rural  arrondissements,  1,102  towns,  and  13,681 
villages  (number  of  villages  of  Okinaw  prefecture  excluded) 
(1896). . 

The  population  of  Japan  has  increased  as  follows  in  six 
years: —     ^___ 

(Dec  81)  !  percent'     '  ,  (i^ec  31)  percent. 


1890 
1891 
1892 


40,453,461 
40.718,677 
41,089,940 


J. 


0-95 
0-66 
0-91 


1893  41,388,313  073 

1894  I       41,813,215  103 

1895  I      42,270,620  109 


The  tot^l  area  of  Japan  (without  Forigcgft^  ^a^n(|^5§^cadoreg 
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Islands),  according  to  the  official  petiimt  of  December  31, 1890. 
was  147,655  square  miles.  The  population  of  the  six  divisions 
was  as  follows : — 


- 

Pop. 
8q.  m.    Population      per 
sq.  nu 

- 

Sq.  m. 

1   Pop     1 
Population      per     , 

Central  Nippon 
Northern     „ 
Western      „ 

Toua  Nippon 

86,600 
80,204 
20,681 

16,532,849         452 
6,502,867         216 
9,612,622        464 

Shikoka. 
1  Kinshia  . 
1  Hokkaidd 

1  Grand  tot 

7,081 
16,840 
86,299 

2,948,009 

6,604,047 

508,870 

) 

419    i 

892    1 

14    1 

87,485 

82,647,888        878 

147,656 

43,708,864         888 

The  population  oonsisted  of  21,561,023  males  and  21,1^7,241  femalee. 

On  December  31,  1896,  the  population  was  divided  amons  the  Tarious 
classes  as  follows : — Imperial  family,  45  (not  included  in  the  total  ^pnlation) ; 
kwazokn»  or  nobles,  4,375 ;  shizoku,  or  kni^ts  (formerly  retainers  of  the 
daimios),  2,067,997  ;  common  people,  40,635,892.  The  number  of  foreigners 
in  1896  was  9,238,  of  whom  4,538  were  Chinese,  1,960  English,  1,025  Ameri- 
cans, 476  Germans,  343  French,  124  Portuguese,  83  Dutch,  269  Bussians. 
The  number  of  Japanese  residents  abroad  in  1896  was  54,842. 

The  number  of  Ainus  in  Hokkaido  (Yezo)  in  1896  was  stated  to  be  16,978. 

The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  the  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages for  five  years : — 


Tear 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Excess  of  Births 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

1,217,521 
1,178,428 
1.208,988 
1,246,427 
3,282,178 

886,988 
937,644 
840,768 
852,422 
912,822 

349,489 
358,389 
861,819 
365,633 
501,777 

330.533 
240,784 
368,215 
394,005 
869,356 

In  1896  the  still-births  (not  included  in  the  above)  numbered  127,213 
(or  9*03  per  cent),  and  the  illegitimate,  84,479  (or  6  6  per  cent). 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  laige  towns  and  cities  m  1896 : — 


Tokio    . 

1,299,941 

Toyama    . 

Osaka   . 

503,690 

Wakayama 

Kioto    . 

341,101 

Okayama  . 

iX^: 

.      242,085 

Kumamoto 

184,192 

Kagoshima 

Yokohama 

.      179,502 

Niigata    . 

Hiroshima 

107.685 

Otaru 

Eanazawa 

85,916 

Sakai        . 

Sendai  . 

.        77,476 

Fukui 

Nagasaki       . 
Hakodate 

72,390 
70,821 

Shidzuoka 
Akamagaseki 

Fukuoka 

62,212 

Utsomomiya 

Tokusima 

61,489 

Kofu 

58,975 

Kochi       . 

85,470 

67.866 

Matsuye  . 

34,625 

57,210 

Otsu 

84,556 

56,824 

Matsuyama 

84.535 

53,895 

Takamatsu 

84.274 

51,385 

Naba 

84.117 

50,717 

Sapporo  . 

38,987 

49,063 

Nagano    • 

88,141 

44,290 

Yamagata 

32,151 

39,950 

Mito 

32,064 

36,570 

Morioka  . 

31,989 

86,480 

Hiroeaki, 

81.296 

^'^m 
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Beligion. 

By  the  Constitution  absolute  freedom  of  religious  belief  and  practice 
is  secured,  so  long  as  it  is  not  prejudicial  to  peace  and  order.  The  chief 
forms  of  religion  are — (1)  Shintoism,  with  11  sects;  (2)  Buddhism,  with  12 
sects  and  30  creeds.  There  is  no  State  religion,  and  no  State  support  The 
principal  Shinto  temples  are,  however,  maintained  by  State  or  local  authorities. 
In  1896— Shinto  temples,  190,764;  priests,  14,927;  students,  1,989. 
Buddhist  temples,  71,821  ;  priests,  68,276  ;  students,  0,286.  There  are 
also  numerous  itoman  Catnolics,  adherents  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 
Protestants. 

InstmotioiL 


Elementary  education  is  compulsory, 
ase  (6-14)  on  December  81,  1896,  was 
educational  statistics  for  1896 : — 


The  number  of  children  of  school 
7,670,837.     The  following  are  the 


Institutes 

Namber 

Teaching  Staff 

Students  and  PnpiU 

Elementary  schools    . 
Lower  middle  „ 

26,681 

73,182 

8,670,346 

96 

1,324 

30,871 

High                „        .        . 

7 

279 

3,680 

High  girls'       „        .        . 

15 

186 

1,266 

Nomud             ,, 

49 

748 

7,784 

Technical 

97 

1,078 

14,806 

University        „ 

1,268 

8,260 

64,948 

8 

184 

1,646   . 

Kindergarten    ,, 

220 

482 

17,481 

The  University  consists  of  a  University  Hall,  Colleges  of  Law,  Science, 
Bfedicine,  Literature,  Engineering,  and  Agriculture.  It  is  supported  by 
Government.  The  bulk  of  the  elementary  and  higher  schools  are  also  sup- 
ported by  Government  and  by  local  rates.  One  of  the  normal  schools  is 
for  high  school  teachers. 

In  1896  there  were  26  libraries  in  Japan,  with  441,084  volumes.  In  1896, 
26,792  books  of  Various  kinds,  and  763  periodicals,  monthly,  weekly,  daily, 
were  published.    Of  the  periodicals  409,429,628  copies  were  issued. 


Jnttice  and  Crime. 

A  system  of  justice  founded  on  modem  jurisprudence  has  been  established. 
Judges  vre  irremovable,  except  by  way  of  criminal  or  disciplinary  punishment. 
There  is  a  Court  of  Cassation  at  Toldo,  which  takes  cognisance  of  civil  and 
criminal  appeals.  There  are  seven  courts  of  app^  for  ci^  and  criminal  cases 
decided  in  the  courts  of  first  instance.  'There  are  49  courts  of  first 
instance,  one  in  each  Fu  or  Ken,  with  branch  courts  in  some  Fus  and  Kens 
having  unlimited  original  civil  jurisdiction.  As  criminal  courts  they 
tiT  and  decide  hUI  lesser  crimes,  and  also  make  preliminary  examination 
of  serious  crimes.  Justice  of  Peace  Courts  (801),  established  in  principal 
towns  and  villages  of  every  Fu  and  Ken,  take  cognisance  of  all  petty 
Affences.    Once  in  three  months  aiminal  courts  are  i|^ji§^|tit9|f^^  courts  of 
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appeal,  and  sometixnes  in  courts  of  first  instance,  a  president  and  four  jodgeS) 
to  try  serious  crimes. 

A  few  judges  of  high  rank  are  directly  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  and 
some  are  appointed  by  nim  on  nomination  by  the  Minister  of  Justice.  The 
following  are  the  criminal  statistics  for  five  years : — 


1892 


1896 


Serious  crimes  3,260     j        3,249  3,129    {        2,999    ;        2,868 

Lesser        „  154,087     |    166,884        172,489    I    182,826    {    163,672 


Total 


157,678    I    170,133 


175,618    I    185,825        166,530 


There  are  eiffht  State  prisons,  130  local  prisons,  refbrmAtoriee  at  least  in 
each  Fu  and  Ken,  also  7  militarv  prisons,  and  4  naval  priaons.  Nnmbet 
of  prisoners  of  all  kinds,  convicted  and  accused,  and  those  in  reformatories, 
at  the  close  of  1895  :— Men,  72,651  ;  women,  5,412  ;  total,  78,063. 

Pauperism. 

Government  reserves  an  amount  of  22,290,001  yen  for  a  relief  fund, 
and  grants  relief  out  of  the  interest  of  the  fund.  The  amount  thus  granted 
in  1895-96  was  129,596  yen  for  food  to  4,911,159  persons  (countuig  the 
same  person  as  different  for  each  day),  145,438  yen  for  provisional  dweUii^ 
to  45,534  families,  28,315  yen  for  instruments  of  agriculture  to  8,343 
families,  40,162  yen  for  seed  grain  to  27,757  families,  11,483  yen  for  subsidj 
of  land  tax  to  13,528  families,  and  27,170  yen  for  loan  of  land  tax  to  14,29; 
families.  The  central  Government  also  grants  relief  to  the  extremely  poor,  the 
helpless,  and  friendless;  in  1895,  20,891  persons  were  thus  relieved,  to  the 
amount  of  141,450  yen,  as  compared  with  6,018  persons  and  44,800  in  1883-84. 
In  the  end  of  1895,  4, 548  foundlings  were  being  maintained.  There  is  a  woric' 
house  in  Tokio,  with  538  paupers  at  the  end  of  1894,  as  compared  with  108  iB 
1884  ;  income,  1894-95,  21,232  yen;  expenditure,  16,971  ye&. 

Finanoe. 

I.   Imperial. 

The  following  are  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  five  fiacaJ 
years,  the  amounts  for  t)iQ  years  1395^96  and  1896-97  bein£ 
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Bevenue 


Yen 


Land-tax    . 

Income-tax 

Excise 

Bank  licences 

Stamp  duties 

Tax  on  sak^,  malt,  and 

soy . 
Tax  on  tobacco    . 
Other  inland  revenue 
Customs     . 
Tobacco    (leaf)   Mono 

poly 
Post  and  Telegraphs 
Registration  ernes 
State  Services 
Foresta        .        , 
Various  licences,  fees, 

&c.  .       . . 

State     property,     and 

miscellaneous  . 
Interest  received  from 

deposits  . 
Temporary  revenue     . 


Total      . 
Surplus  of  previous  year 


38,668,991 
1,905,696 

5,874,169 
117,096 
981,284 

31,812,404 

S,234,147 

2,863,848 

,  6,626,829 

I  859,698 
,  12,132,137 
:  7,526,616 
6,533,379 
I     1,359,778 

I  4,975 

•    1,204,848 

1,724,185 
117,280,914 


238,709,484 
10,815,186 


Expenditure 


Ten 


Public  debt  repayment 

,,       ,,  interest&fees 

Civil  list   and  Shinto 

temples  . 
Cabinet,  Privy  Council, 
Board  of   Auditors, 
and  Court  of  Admin- 
istrative Litigation  . 
Imperial  Diet 
Ministry  of  For.  Affairs 
„        ,,     Interior    . 
Tokio  police  department 
Provincial  government 
Ministry  of  Finance    . 
War 
„  Marine     . 

,,  Justice 

„  Education 

,,  Agriculture 

and  Commerce 
Ministry  of  Communi- 
cation    . 
Ministry  of  Colonieation 
Hokkaidd  government 
Annuities  and  pensions 
Redemption    of   paper 

currency . 
Temporary  expenditure 

Total       . 


6,176,124 
22,828,942 

3,208,717 


514,668 

564,435 

1,494,816 

945,716 

256,687 

5,084,863 

4,418,928 

29,129,378 

9,813,046 

3,552,037 

2,009,771 

1,424,296 

11,671,749 

686,920 

1,383,994 

3,495,404 

705,312 
137,286,488 

249,547,286 


No  regular  budget  for  the  year  1898-99  having  been  sanctioned  by  the 
3iet,  the  Government  had  recourse  to  the  estimates  of  1897-98  ;  but  in  June, 
898,  a  supplementary  budget  was  passed  providing  for  additional  revenue  to 
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Defence. 


The  Emperor  has  the  supreme  command  of  the  army  and 
navy.  Since  the  restoration  of  Imperial  authority  and  the  con- 
sequent aholition  of  the  feudal  system,  the  army  of  the  Empire 
has  been  organised  on  a  uniform  system  on  the  basis  of  con- 
scription. According  to  the  present  law,  all  males  of  the  age 
of  20  are  liable  to  serve  in  the  standing  army  for  seven  years,  of 
which  three  must  be  spent  in  active  service,  and  the  remaining 
four  in  the  army  of  reserve.  After  quitting  the  army  of  reserve 
they  have  to  form  part  of  the  landtoiehr  for  another  five  years ; 
and  every  male  from  17  up  to  40  years  of  age,  who  is  not  either 
in  the  line,  the  reserve,  or  the  landtoehrf  must  belong  to  the 
landsturm,  and  is  liable  to  be  called  to  service  in  times  of  national 
emergency. 

The  army  is  composed  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  the  six  divisiona,  the 
gendarmerie,  the  Yezo  militia,  the  reserves,  and  the  territorial  army  or 
landwehr.  In  1897  its  peace  strength  was  as  follows : — The  Imperial  Guard, 
11,213  men  (including  370  officers) ;  the  six  divisions,  76,351  men  (2,745 
officers) ;  the  gendarmerie,  1,065  men  (51  officers) ;  the  Tezo  militia,  4,577 
men  (95  officers) ;  the  reserves,  88,080  men  (696  officers) ;  territorial  army, 
104,954  men  (857  officers).  Including  the  central  administrative  departments 
and  the  military  schools,  the  total  strength  was  284,741  (includmg  4,760 
officers).  The  total  number  of  horses  is  about  29,000.  There  are  a  staff 
college,  military  college,  cadet  college,  military  school,  gunnery  school, 
a  school  for  non-commissioned  officers,  &c.,  with  2,400  students. 

All  the  fire-arms,  ordnance,  and  ammunition  used  in  the  Imperial  army 
are  manufeuitured  at  the  arsenals  of  Tokio  and  Osaka.  The  rifle  now  used  in 
the  army  is  the  Murata  rifle,  which  was  invented  in  Japan  a  few  years  ago. 

The  Japanese  navy  has  its  Ministry  and  the  department  of  naval  command 
in  Tokio.  The  Minister  of  Marine  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  and  superin- 
tends the  administration.  The  chief  of  the  naval  command  is  appointed  from 
the  admirals  on  the  active  list,  and  is  responsible  under  the  Emperor  for  the 
operations  of  the  fleet.  The  coast  of  Japan  is  divided  into  five  maritime  dis- 
tricts having  their  head-auarters  with  docks,  arsenals,  and  barraclra,  at 
Yokosuka,  Eure,  Sasebo,  Maizuru,  and  Muroran  (the  last  two  not  established 
yet).  The  personnel  of  the  navy  in  1897  included  1  admiral,  5  vice-admirals, 
8  rear-admirals,  147  captains,  835  lieutenants,  besides  officers  of  marines, 
engineers,  &c.,  and  10,161  sailors,  the  total  being  18,685  officers  and  men. 
The  personnel  is  trained  as  in  the  navies  of  Europe,  and  has  given  excellent 
proofs  of  bravery,  steadiness,  and  discipline  during  the  course  of  the  conflict 
with  China. 

The  development  of  the  Japanese  navy  is  one  of  the  most  notable  elements 
in  the  politics  of  the  Far  East  During  the  war  with  China  the  squadron  was 
handlecl  with  considerable  skill  and  wim  very  decisive  effect  An  extensive 
shipbuilding  pro^mme  has  been  laid  down  which  provides  for  the  building 
of  many  battleships  and  cruisers  and  about  100  torpedo  craft 

The  strength  of  the  fleet  is  as  follows  :— 8  first-lass  battleships  and  8 
building,  4  armoured  coast  defence  vessels,  7  armoured  cxuuaraana  16  pro- 
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tected  cruisers  built  and  buUding,  5  third-class  cruisers,  and  12  gun  vessels, 
kc  The  torpedo  flotilla  consists  of  16  first-class,  23  second-class,  and  28 
third-class  boats. 

The  following  table  includes  all  the  battleships  built  and  building, 
armoured  cruisers  and  principal  protected  cruisers  (aboreviations :  b.  barbette 
battleship ;  c.d.  coast  defence  vessel ;  a,c,  armoured  cruiser ;  p.c.  protected 
cruiser ;  q.f,  quick-firing  gun) : — 


b 
b 

h 

b 

c  d 
r  ft 
r  ft 
r  f1 
»«  e 
H  e 
n  c 
a  e 
a  € 
a  e 

PC 

pe 
pe 
pe 
pe 
pe 
pc 
pe 
pe 
pe 
pe 


Name. 

1 

i 
j2 

18 
18 

Principal  armament 

o  f 

III 

14,000 

Yashitna      . 
Fuji     .        . 

1896 
I89f 

12,820 
12,320 

}4  12-ln.;  10  d-ln.  Q.F.;  20  S-pr.  Q.F. 

5 

18-6 

ShiklHhiina . 

1808 

14,850 

9 

Asalii  . 
Unnamed    . 

— 

15,200 
16,000 

9 
9 

4  12-in.  Q.F.;  14  6-in.  Q.F.;  20  12  pr. 
Q.F. 

5 

14,500 

18-5 

Unnamed    . 



i:>,ooo 

0 

Chin-Yen     . 

1882 

7,400 

14 

4  12-ln. ;  2  5-9.1n. 

8 

0,200 

14-0 

Hei-Yei       . 
Kon.Go 

1878 
1877 

2,200 
2,200 

tt 

1               8  6-6-Jn. :  6  5-9.in. 

— 

2,490 

130 

Ping^Ym     . 

1890 

2,000 

8 

1 10-2.!n. :  2 5-9in. 

4 

2,400 

11-0 

Chiyoda      . 

188P 

2,450 

44 

10  4-7-in.  Q.F. ;  14  3  pr.  Q.F. 

3  1    5,700 

17-5 

Toklwa 

1898 

9,750 

7 

\ 

: 

1 

Asama 
Unnamed    . 

1898 

9,750 
9,750 

7 

7 

h  Sin.  Q.F.;  14  6-in.  Q.F.;  12  12  pr.l 
j                     Q-F. 

5  1  18,000 

215 

Takumo 



9,850 

( 

' 

Azuma 



9,436 

6 

4  S-in.Q.F.;  12  6.in.Q.F.;  12  8-In.Q.F. 

5     17,000 

21-0 

Akitanghiraa 

1892 

3,150 

4  6-in.Q.F.;  6  4'7.ln.  Q.F. 

4      8,400 

190 

Haahidate  . 

1891 

4,277 

— 

\ 

Itankiuhima 

1891 

4,277 

__ 

}         1 12-5-in. ;  11  4-7-in.  Q.F. 

4      5,400 

17-0 

Matausbima 

1800 

4,277 

.. 

f 

Naniwa 
Takaohiho  . 

1885 
1886 

S,650 
3,700 

— 

\               2  10-2-in. ;  6  5-9-in. 

4 

7,235 

18-5 

Tosbino 

1892 

4,180 

-     1 

4  6In.  Q.F. ;  8  4  7-in.  Q.F. 

6 

15,000 

23-0 

Chitoie 

1898 

4,760 

_       1 

\ 

KAsagi 
Takasago 

1897 
1897 

4,760 
4,160 

—     ' 

2  8-ln.Q.F. ;  10  4-7.iu.  Q.F. 

5 

15,500 

22-5 

Unnamed    . 

~" 

4,160 

=  1 

1 

The  two  battleships  YashtTna  and  Fuji,  first  of  the  class  in  the  Japanese 
navy,  were  built  in  England.  Dimensions : — Length  874  feet,  beam  73  feet, 
draught  26  feet  6  inches ;  armouring  from  6  to  18  inches ;  armament,  four 
12-inch  guns  coupled  in  barbettes  fore  and  aft,  and  ten  6-inch,  twenty 
8-pounder  and  four  smaller  quick-firers,  with  five  torpedo  tubes.  Another 
ship  of  the  type,  but  of  greater  displacement  (14,850  tons),  the  Shikishimay 
is  completing  at  tha  Thames  Ironworks.  She  is  a  very  powerful  ship,  400  feet 
lonir,  with  75  feet  beam,  9-inch  Harvey  plating,  ana  a  chief  armament  of 
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at  Yokosuka,  the  others  at  La  Seyne)  are  of  an  older  class  of  protected 
cruisers.  They  displace  4,277  tons,  aie  295  feet  in  length,  and  measnie 
50  feet  6  inches  in  oeam.  Each  carries  one  gun  of  12^  inches,  and  has  a 
considerable  quick-firing  armament  The  Akitnuhima,  built  in  Japan,  is  a 
like  vessel,  but  of  greater  speed  (19  knots).  The  Voshino,  built  at  Elswick, 
is  analogous  to  the  Argentine  9  de  Julio,  but  is  larger  and  provided  with  a 
double  bottom.  Her  length  is  360  feet,  her  beam  46  feet  6  inches,  and  she 
has  a  displacement  of  about  4,200  tons. 


Production  and  Indnstry. 

The  land  is  cultivated  chiefly  by  peasant  proprietors,  tenancy  being  rare. 
The  land  is  thus  officially  divided  for  1894  in  acres  -.—Public  land,  used  for 
Government  purposes  9,675  ;  forests,  2,885,776  ;  open  field,  1,412,179;  mis- 
oellaneous  (1893-94),  17,420;  total,  4,825,050  acres.  Private  land:  under 
cultivation,  1,235,917  ;  homesteads,  93,865  ;  forests,  1,789,438  ;  open  field, 
262,774  ;  miscellaneous,  6,718  ;  total,  3,388,212  acres.  The  public  lands 
include  only  those  surveyed,  and  the  private  only^  those  taxed. 

The  following  are  some  agricultural  statistics  for  five  yeara  : — 


—                     1        1892 

1893                1894        1        1805 

1806        i 

Rioe(aore8).       .       .  1      i         k>4 

'55                   »71 

12 

6,830.075 

„    (bushels) 

.  ,  181          m 

2o; 

121     20            S56 

19i 

78 

179,655,848 

Wheat  (acres) 

.  !     :        '18 

.92 '                 114 

08 

1,082,425 

BarieyWrw)  * 

.     r        »2 

11 

[63      1            "80 

1! 

57 

17,632,187 

.      :        »50      ; 

156                   HI 

m 

1 

„     (bushels) 

a        '80 

Bi 

»99>    4            136 

4 

86 

88 

Bye  (seres)  . 

.       :        178 

HI  1                 182 

5Q 

1, 

,,    (bushels 
Tea(inkwani) 

.8            L66 

8( 

104      S            .59 

8 

m 

29 

.  1    '       m 

' 

(68                   !d2 

81 

^ 

Sugar  (in  kwsn «)        .  '    H          [12 
Silk:  cocoons  (in  koku9)       .,.v,^,;05 

1! 

m           — 

1 

^ 

11               1 

)94        1,800,596 

78 

1 

„    raw(inkwanl)    .  ,      1,618,682 

J2ll            - 

«4 

2               1 

I  kwan  s  8*28  pounds  avoir. 


3  1  koku  =  4*96  bushels. 


Ill  1895  the  number  of  cattle  was  1,136,278  ;  of  horses  in  1895, 1,680,608. 
The  mineral  and  metal  products  in  two  years  were  : — 


Official  Mines 
1894-95 


Private  Mines 
1894 


I  Official  Mines ! Private  Mines 


1895.96 


1895 


Gold,      momin^i 
Silver         „    . 
Copper,  k^anS 
Iron  „    . 

Lead  „.... 

Coal,  tons 
Antimony,  kw  n* 
Sulphur 


90,298 
2,666,1119 

73.869 
822  068 

13.321 
'  22,289 


121,280 
16,698,617 
6,234,971 
4,866.395 

376.622 
4,238,929 

.418,968 
6,001,147 


00,909 
I  2,264,178 
1 1  H6,566 

I  316,442 

I  5,926 


150,047 
I7,d00,900 
5,011,519 
6,562,864 

518,207 


1  120  monime  =  1  lb.  avoirdupois. 


'•i  1  kwan  =  8*28  lbs. 


Silk,  cotton,  and  other   textiles   were   manufectured   to  the    value    of 
17,825,645  yen  in  1886  ;  in  1892,  48,940,686  yen  ;  js5Jk§R^  58,628,792  you  ; 
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B  1895,  71,850,747  yen.  Cotton  yarn  was  mannfigu^tured  in  1886  to  the  extent 
>f  785,424  kwan;  in  1892,  10,888,411  kwan ;  in  1894,  14,620,008  kwan ; 
in  1895,  18,411,094  kwan. 

In  1891  there  were  877,501  fishing-boats,  and  2,508,861  persons  wholly  or 
partially  engaged  in  fishing.  Some  of  the  products  were  : — (1895)  salt  fish, 
5,759,975  kwan;  dried  fish,  &c,  16,260,478  kwan  ;  fish  manure,  44,669,571 
c\vvn  ;  fish  oil,  1,519,279  kwan  ;  sea- weed,  &c.,  7,169,522  kwan. 


Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan  for  five 
/^ears: — 


Imports 
Exports 


1804 


Yen  Ten 

89,855,888  121,677,268 

I  90,419,909  118,808,997 


Yen 


1896 


Yen 


1897        i 


Yen 


138,674,842;i71,674,474i219,800,772' 
186,186,828 117,842,760{l68,185,077l 


In  1896  the  imports  subject  to  du^  were  of  the  value  of  180,431,098  yen, 
ind  the  duty-free  41,248,880  yen.  Tne  exports  subject  to  duty  amounted  to 
►0,595,875  yen,  and  the  duty-free  exoorts  to  64,020,407  yen. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Japan  was  mainly  with  the  following 
oontries,  and  to  the  following  values  in  two  years : — 


Countries 


United  States     . 

British  America . 

Great  Britain 

China  . 

Prance 

East  Indies  and  Siain 

Germany     . 

Korea  , 

Hongkong  . 

BoaaU. 

Switzerland. 

It*ly    . 

Anatria 

Australia     . 

Hollajid 

Belgium 


Imports  ftt)m 

1896 

1897 

Yen          1 

Yen 

16,873,420 

27,030,537 

51,524    ! 

129,129 

69,251,780    1 

65,406,266 

21,344,521     , 

29,265,845 

7,682,346    ' 

6,147,591 

22,720,699     \ 

30,966,898 

17,188,953 

18,143,279 

5,118,925 

8,864,859 

9,138,777 

12,027,197 

1,416,848 

1,907,585 

2,584,217 

2,555,904 

162,923 

213,266 

40,400 

85,943 

835,046 

897,050 

62,799 

57,992 

3,106,094 

3,178,218 

Exports  to 


1896 


1897 


Yeu 

81,582,341 

1,594,046 

9,012,396 

13,823,844 

19,027,389 

4,547,544 

2,972,136 

3,367,693 

19,965,900 

1,910,581 

617,707 

2,669,106 

589,278 

1,458,258 

231,221 

111,467 


Yen 

62,436,404 

2,064,619 

8,481.195 

21,825,066 

28,218,654 

6,685,798 

2,207,018 

6,196,672 

26,890,293 

2,039,342 

897,046 

2,981,889 

258,371 

1,876,169 

201,023 

109,311 
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Imports 


Rice.       .       .       . 
Pulse 
Sugar 

Chlorate  of  potash . 
Raw  cotton 
Cotton  yam    . 
Cotton  goods   . 
Woollen  yam  . 
Flannels  . 

Woollen  muslin  , 
Italian  cloths  .  .  ' 
BlankctM  . 

Iron  and  steel  rails  .  I 
Iron,  bar,  Ac.  .  .  ' 
Iron  nails  .  .  | 
Watches  .  .  j 

Kerosene  oil  .  .  ! 
Oil  cake    .  .  [ 

Spinning  machinery 
Locomotives    .        .  I 


1896  1897 


Exports 


Rice        .       . 
Tea  . 
Seaweed  . 
Vegetable  wax 
Cuttle  flsh 
Camphor . 
J*ilk,  raw,  waste,  Ac, 
Silk  goods 
Carpets,  of  hem  p,  &c 
Umbrellas 
Copper,  ingot  . 

„    manufJEUstured 
Matches   . 
Coals 

Lacquered  ware 
Porcelain  ii  earthen 

ware 
Floor  mats 
Cotton  \  am     . 
,,      piece  goods 


lS9t)      I       1897 


The  imports  of  bullion  and  specie  in  1897  amounted  to  81,466,713  yen, 
and  exijorts  to  19,219,163  yen. 

The  extent  of  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  according  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  Returns,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table  for  five  years  : — 


1893 


Imports  from  Japan  into  U.K.  . 

Exports  of  British  produce  to 

Japan       


I  1,040,598 


1894      I 
958,541 


1895 


1897 


I 


1,148,S82  I  1,241,433  ,  1.283,165 
8,485,770    3,719,475  1  4,038,207    6,033,342  i  5,S07,822 


The  staple  articles  of  impoit  from  Japan  into  Great  Britain  in  the  year 
1897  were  raw  silk  and  silk  waste,  of  the  value  of  89,879/.  :  silk  manu- 
factures, 167,116/.  ;  tobacco,  20.56H.  ;  drugs,  27,249/.  ;  copper.  186,809/.  ; 
rice,  124,903/.  ;  china  and  earthenware,  30,074/.  The  staple  articles  of 
British  export  to  Japan  consist  of  cotton  goods,  of  the  value  of  1,042,178/.  ; 
cotton  jTim,  1,040,786/.  ;  woollen  fabrics,  365,947/.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  un- 
wrought,  983,567/.  ;  machinery,  1,208,163/.  ;  chemicals,  104,566/.  in  the  year 
1897. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  following  are  the  shipping  statistics  of  the  Japanese  ports,  exclusive 
of  coasting  trade,  for  1897  : — 


Entered                ^                Cleared                | 

Na 

Tonnage     |         Na 

Tonnagv    ; 

Japanese  steamships 

,,         sailing  ships  and 
junks      . 

Foreign  steamships  . 
,,       sailing  ships 

Total 

529 

1,145 

1,708 

142 

650,839 

82,066 

2,919,088 

168,946 

513 

1,218 

1,884 

142 

588,986  1 

34,669 
2,865,651  ' 
162,251  1 

3,524 

8,770,889 

' TtttT 

8,267      j  3,146,557 
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Of  the  total  foreign  ships  enterea,  1,020  of  1,974,895  tons  were  British  ;  361 
of  471,855  tons  German  ;  76  of  126,824  tons  American  ;  26  of  56,119 
tons  French.  Of  the  total  shipping  in  1895,  590  vessels  of  827,937  tons 
entered  Nagasaki ;  358  of  422,150  rons  Yokohama ;  350  of  457,223  tons  Kob^. 

In  1897  the  merchant  navy  of  Japan  consisted  of  570  steamers  of  European 
type,  of  227,841  tons  ;  165  sailing  vessels  of  European  type,  of  25,485  tons  ; 
and  668  native  craft  above  50  tons,  of  51,152  tons. 

Internal  Commnnioatioiu. 

There  are  4,481  miles  of  State  roads  and  15,362  miles  of  provincial  roads. 

Railways  are  of  two  classes — (1)  State  railways ;  (2)  i-ailways  owned  by 
private  companies,  twenty -eight  in  number,  three  of  them  guaranteed  a  certain 
rate  of  interest  by  Government  The  following  table  gives  the  railway 
statistics  for  1896-97  :-— 


Stote  Railways, 
1896-97 


Railways  owned  by 

Private  Companies, 

1896-97 


Length  in  miles  . 
Gross  income,  yen 
Expenditure,  yen 
Goods  carried,  tons 
PassengerjB,  namber 


631-62 

8,278,662 

8,815,663 

1,276,658 

22,681,161 


1,873-50 

12,878,432 

5,565,452 

5,421,018 

42,426,787 


The  following  are  postal  statistics  for  four  fiscal  years.     The  income,  ex 
penditure,  and  officers  include  those  of  the  telegraph  service  : — 


1893-94 


1894-95 


1895-96 


1896-97 


Letters  and  postcards 
Newspapers  and  periodicals 
Books       .... 
Samples,  Ac.    .        . 
Registered  packets  . 
Parcels      .... 

Total     . 

Income  (yen)    . 
Bzpenditore  (yen)    . 
Officers     .... 


254,678,715 

66,968,879 

5,391,852 

421,243 

8,540,704 

734,615 


302,311,129 

80,415,890 

5,257,876 

484,634 

4,049,933 

1,206,849 


321,630,608 


393,725,311 


6,487,688 

5,087,047 

14,209 


8,881,049 

6,811,060 

14,783 


856,141,242 

78,962,299 

5,917,775 

688,923 

4,679,471 

1,686,977 


408,818,612 

86,801,875 

6,617,114 

898,190 

5,228,891 

2,787,188 


448,071,687 


506,096,820 


8,841,042 

5,433,825 

15,299 


16,925 


AU  open  ports  and  other  important  cities  and  towns  are  connected  with 
each  other  and  with  Europe  by  lines  ol  telegraph.  In  March,  1897,  there 
were  11,720  miles  of  tele^ph  with  37,661  miles  of  wire,  besides  387 
miles  of  submarine  cable,  with  1, 481  miles  of  vdre.  The  number  of  telegrams 
carried  was  10,978,153  in  the  fiscal  year  1896-97.  There  were  1,114  offices 
in  Japan. 

In  March,  1897,  there  were  628  miles  of  telephone  (6,347  miles  of  wire), 
with  6  exchange  offices,  25  calling  offices,  and  3,232  subscribers. 


Honey  and  Credit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  coinage  issued   in  the  fiscal 
yean,  stated  (ending  81rt  March) :-  ^^^  ,^^^^  ^^  ^OOgle 
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- 

1892-98 

1898-94     1      1894-95           1895-96 

1896-97 

Gold  coins.          .          .          ^J^^oa-r 

Nickdl;;     :        :        :|       500.000 

Yen        1        Yen 
1,364,612  1     1,583,088 
13,177,876       28,539,445 
726,000   ,        350,000 

Yen 
1,423,750 
20,007.877 
51,500 

Yen 
952,438 
12,927,0H 
650,000 

Total        .   1  13,993.195 

15,261,987      30,472,533 

21,482,627  |   14,529,467 

The  total  coinage  issued  from  the  mint  from  its  foundation  in  1870  up  to 
March  31,  1897,  exclusive  of  re-coinage,  amounted  to  284,782,821  yen. 

The  paper  money  in  circulation  consists  of  Treasury  notes,  Kokuritsu 
Ginko  notes,  or  notes  of  the  National  banks,  and  Nippon  Ginko  (or  Bank  of 
Japan)  notes,  exchangeable  for  silver  on  presentation.  The  amount  in  circu- 
lation on  Ist  April,  1897,  was  208,768,867  yen. 

In  1896  the  Nippon  Ginko,  or  Bank  of  Japan,  had  a  paid-up  capital  of 
22,500,000  yen  ;  notes  in  circulation,  180,386,815  yen;  loans,  328,625,696  yen  ; 
deposits,  540, 665,431  yen.  The  Kokuritsu  Ginko  (138  head  oflSccs  having  180 
branches),  paid-up  capital,  48,951,100  yen ;  notes  in  circulation,  20,728,708 
yen  ;  loans,  518,368,525,yen  ;  deposits,  1,099,963,526  yen.  The  Shokin  Ginko, 
or  Specie  Bank,  paid-up  capital,  4,500,000  yen ;  loans,  47,421,012  yen  ; 
deposits,  322,413,441  yen. 

In  1895  there  were  792  private  banks  (of  which  6  banks  also  act  aa 
savings  banks),  with  paid-up  capital  of  49,967,260  yen  ;  loans,  880,898,955 
yen;  deposits,  842,575,978  yen.  In  1895-96  1,605,855  persons  deposited 
46,397,978  yen  and  withdrew  17,918,294  yen  from  the  post^ffices,  which  act 
as  savings  banks. 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Heasnres. 

The  standard  of  value  (from  October,  1897),  is  ^Id.  The  ratio  to  silver 
is  32  J  to  1.  The  unit  is  the  gold  yen,  '900  fine,  weighing  0*83  grammes,  and 
thus  containing  '75  grammes  of  pure  gold.  The  coinage  formerly  was  as 
follows : — The  silver  Fen,  or  Dollar,  of  100  sens,  of  the  nominal  value  of 
4j.  ;  actual  value  about  35.  4d.  Gold  coins  were  20,  10,  5,  2,  and  1-yen 
pieces.  The  5-yen  gold  piece  weighing  8*8  grammes,  about  '900  fine, 
contained  7 '5  grammes  of  fine  gold. 

Trade  dollars  are  also  coined  weighing  27 '2156  grammes,  '900  fine,  and 
thus  containing  24  '4940  grammes  of  fine  silver. 

The  5-sen  piece  is  also  coined  in  nickel.  Copper  coins  are  2,  1,  half,  and 
tenth-sen  pieces,  the  last,  called  the  rin,  being  the  smallest  coin  used. 

Paper  currency  of  various  denominations,  corresponding  to  the  coins,  is  in 
general  use,  and  is  now  at  par  with  silver. 

The  Kin      =160  momme 

,,  Kwan  =  1,000    ,, 

,,  Shaku 

„  Siln  ... 

,,  Ken 

„  CM 

„  Ri 

„  iZtsq. 

,,  Ch6,  land  measure 

,,  Koku,  liquid 


=  6  shafcii, 
=  60  ken 
=  36  ch6 


dry 
To,  liquid 
n    dry 


=  1  '326  lb.  avoirtluiwis. 

=  8-281  lbs.        „ 

=   -994  foot 

=   1,193  inches. 

=  5  -965  feet. 

=  ^  mile,  5-4229  chains. 

=  2*44  miles. 

=  5  '9552  sq.  miles. 

=  2-45  acres. 

=  39*7033  gallons. 

=  4 '9629  bushels. 

=  8-9703  gallons. 

=  1  -9703  peck. 
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It  is  stated  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  introduce  into 
Japan  at  an  early  period  a  new  system  of  weights  and  measures,  based  on  the 
metric  system. 

Diplomatic  EepresentaUves. 

1.  Of  Japan  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Takaaki  Kato. 
Secretary, — Keishiro  Matsui. 
Attachi  — Chozo  Koike. 
Naval  AttacfU. — Captain  Mukoyama. 
Military  Attaehi.—)A.ii\ox  Shiba. 
C%ance2^or. —Tadachi  ShirasiL 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Japan. 

Envoy,  Minister  Plenipotentiary ,  and  ConsuUOeneral. — Sir  E.  M.  Satow, 
K.C.M.G.,  appointed  June  1,  1895. 

Secretary. —J,  B.  Whitehead.     - 

Military  AttaeU^Lt. -Colonel  A.  0  Churchill. 

Japanese  Secretary. — J.  H.  Gubbins,  C.M.G. 

There  are  Consular  Representatives  at  Hakodate  Kiigata,  Hiogo,  Osaka, 
Nagasaki,  Tokio,  and  Yokohama,  and  at  Tamsny  and  Tainan  in  the  Island  of 
Formosa. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  concerning  Japan. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

CoQStittition  of  the  Empire  of  Japan.    Tokio,  1889. 
General  Outlines  of  Education  in  Japan.    Tokio,  1884. 

Foreign  OfRce  Reports.     Annual  Series  and  Miscellaneous  Series.    S.    London. 
Reports  of  the  various  Government  Departments.    Annual.    Tokio. 
R^um6  statistique  de  I'empire  du  Japon.    Annual.    Tokio. 
Returns  of  the  Foreign  Commerce  and  Trade  of  Japan.    AnuuaL    Tokio. 
Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign 
Countries  and  British  Possessions.    Imp.  4.     London. 

Perkins  (N.),  Report  on  Formosa.    [Contains  list  of  works  on  Formosa].    Loudon,  1896. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Adamt(F.  O.),  History  of  Japan,  fh)m  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  tiiue.    2  vols 
S.    London,  1875. 

Aleoek  (Sir  Rutherford),  The  Capital  of  the  Tycoon ;  a  Narrative  of  a  three  years' 
Residence  in  Japan.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1863. 

Arnold  (Sir  Edwin),  Seas  and  Lands.  2  vols.  London,  1891.  Japonica :  Essays  on 
Japan.    8.    London.  1892. 

AtUm  (W.  G.X  Ninongi :  Chronicles  of  Japan  from  the  Earliest  Timea  to- 697  a.d.  2  vols. 
London,  1897. 

Batehelor  (John),  The  Ainu  of  Japan.    8.    London,  1892. 

Baxter  (K.  S. ),  In  Bamboo  Lands.     London,  1897. 

Berktl^  (H.),  Japanese  Letters.    8.    London,  1891. 

BiekersUth  (M.  J.),  Japan  as  we  saw  it    8.    London,  1898. 

Bird  (Hiss  J.  L.),  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan.    2  vols.    London,  1880. 

Brandt  (M..  von).  Ostnsiatlsche  Krayen.     Leipzic,  1897. 

BrinkUjf  (Oipt.)  (Editor),  Japan  Described  and  Illustrated  by  Native  Authorities. 
London,  1898 

CardUt  Account  of  Japan  (1635).  In  YoL  YII.  of  Pinkerton's  Collection.  4.  London 
1811. 

Chamberlaine  (B.  H.),  Things  Japanese,  3d  ed.    8.    London,  1898. 

Cordier  (H.),  Bibliographie  des  Ouvrages  relatifs  k  I'lle  Formosa.  [Up  to  end  of  1898]. 
Paris,  1898. 
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Beligion  and  Iiutruotion. 

The  worship  of  ancestors  is  observed  with  as  much  punctiliousness  bs  in 
China,  but,  otnerwise,  reli^on  holds  a  low  place  in  the  kingdom.  The  law 
forbidding  temples  and  pnests  in  the  city  of  Seoul  has  been  repealed ;  in 
the  coun^  there  are  numerous  Buddhist  monasteries.  Confucianism  is  held 
in  highest  esteem  by  the  upper  classes,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  classics  of 
China  is  the  first  aim  of  Korean  scholars  and  aspirants  for  official  sitation. 
There  are  about  20,000  Catholics  and  300  Protestants.  In  1890  an  £n«^iah 
Church  mission  was  established,  with  a  bishop  and  20  other  members. 
Two  hospitals  are  attached  to  the  mission  witn  an  Kngliah  doctor,  and 
trained  nurses.  The  American  missionaries  have  also  two  hospitals  in  SeouL 
In  1895  there  were  about  80  Protestant  missionaries  (British  and  American), 
30  Roman  Catholic 

In  Seoul  there  is  a  school  for  English  with  2  English  teachers  and  100 
pupils.  There  are,  besides,  schools  for  teaching  Japanese,  French,  Chinese, 
and  Russian,  an  American  Mission  School,  and  10  or  11  schools  for  little  boys, 
where  Chinese  and  Korean  are  taught.  A  school  for  German  is  about  to  be 
established.    All  these  schools  are  subsidised  by  the  Goyemment 

Finaaoe  and  Defence. 

The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  land  tax  (about  2,000,000  dollars), 
the  customs  duties  (1,110,000  dollars),  the  house  tax  (200,000  dollars), 
the  ginseng  tax  (estimated  at  150,000  dollars),  and  the  tax  on  gold  dost 
(40,000  dollars),  amounting  altogether  to  nearly  5,000,000  dollars.  The 
expenditure  for  1897  was  estimated- at  4,238,186  dollars,  of  which  the  House- 
hold Department  absorbed  600, COO  dollars,  and  the  Home  office  and  War 
office  1,225,655  and  1,251,745  dollars  respectively.  The  privy  purse  of 
the  King  now  stands  at  about  60,000/.,  of  which  50,000/.  (500,000  dollars) 
is  given  in  place  of  the  monopoly  in  ginseng  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  palace. 
In  18  months  of  1896-97  there  was  paid  off  2,000,000  dollars  of  the  Japanese 
loan  of  1895.  For  several  years  a  British  official  has  been  superintendent 
of  Korean  customs  ;  in  December,  1897,  a  Russian  colleague  was  appointed, 
but  retired  in  April,  1898. 

The  standing  army,  which  used  to  consist  of  about  5,000  men,  badly 
armed,  drilled,  clothed  and  fed,  and  was  practically  useless,  was  in  1896 
taken  in  hand  by  a  Russian  colonel  with  8  commissioned  and  10  non- 
commissioned officers.  A  Royal  Body  Guard  of  about  1,000  men  has  been 
formed  and  armed  with  Berdan  rifles  obtained  from  Russia.  The  Russian 
officers  retired  in  April,  1898,  but  the  guard  has  been  drilled,  and  periodi- 
cally a  draft  of  well-trained  men  is  transferred  from  it  to  the  other  regiments 
of  the  standing  army,  of  which  there  are  5,  averaging  about  900  men. 
There  is  thus  a  fair  proportion  of  drilled  troops  in  the  ranks  of  this  force. 
It  is  proposed  to  raise  a  small  force  of  foreigners  as  a  special  body-guard  for 
the  Emperor.  A  police  force  of  about  2,000  men  has  also  been  formed,  and 
is  under  the  control  of  a  special  department  under  the  Home  Office. 

Produotion  and  Commeroe. 

Korea  is  a  purely  agricultural  country,  and  the  methods  of  cultivation  an 
of  a  backward  and  primitive  type,  the  means  of  communication  being  few 
and  difficult.  In  the  south  rice,  wheat,  beans,  and  grain  of  all  kinds  are 
grown,  besides  tobacco  ;  in  the  north  the  chief  crops  are  barley,  millet,  and 
oats.  Rice,  beans,  and  ginseng,  are  now  exported  in  huge  quantities.  Gold, 
copper,  iron,  and  coal  abound.  An  Amencan  company  is  working  a  gold 
uime  at  Won  San,  to  the  North  of  Ping- Yang,  under  a  concession  granted  in 
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KOREA. 

(Oh'ao-hsien,  OB  Chosen.) 
Oovemment. 

The  reiguing  monarch,  whose  surname  is  Yi  and  name  Heui,  succeeded  his 
predecessor — now  known  under  his  posthumous  title  of  Ch*yelchyong — in 
1864.  On  October  15,  1897,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor.  He  is  reckoned 
as  the  thirtieth  in  succession  since  the  founding  of  the  present  dynasty  in 
1392  ;  but  four  of  the  so-called  Kings  were  Crown  Princes  who  never  ascended 
the  throne.  Up  to  July,  1894,  when  war  was  declared  by  Japan  against 
China,  the  monarchy,  which  is  hereditary,  was  practically  absolute.  The 
constitution,  the  penal  code,  and  the  system  of  official  administration  were 
framed  on  the  Chinese  model,  except  that  the  government  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  hereditary  aristocracy,  exclusive  and  corrupt.  Since  early  times  Korea 
had  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  China,  a  suzerainty  which  was  denied  by 
Japan  and  which  was  one  of  the  alleged  causes  of  the  war  between  China 
and  Japan,  1894.  By  the  treaty  of  Shimonoseki,  May,  1895,  China  renounced 
her  claim,  and  under  Japanese  influence,  with  the  aid  of  money  borrowed 
from  Japan,  many  reforms  were  introduced,  such  as  the  payment  of  taxes 
in  money  instead  of  in  kind  ;  fixed  salaries  for  government  officials  ;  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  useless  hangers  on,  and  an  effort  towards  order 
in  the  departments  of  State.  There  exists,  however,  a  strong  reactionary 
tendency,  especially  in  the  Household  Department,  and  various  abuses  have 
recently  revived.  The  constitution  as  it  at  present  exists  may  be  briefly 
described  as  follows : — The  Emperor  is  an  independent  sovereign,  but  his 
power  is  to  a  certain  extent  modified  by  tlio  Cabinet,  which  i)asses  resolutions 
and  frames  laws  which  must  be  submitted  to  the  Emperor  for  ratification. 
The  privileges  of  the  aristocracy  have  been  abolished,  and  the  selection  of 
officers  for  government  posts  is  made  by  the  Ministers  and  officials  of  the 
first  order,  subject  to  uie  Emperor's  approval.  The  central  government 
consists  of  8  departments  or  ministries  of  state.  The  departments  are 
those  of  (1)  the  Cabinet,  presided  over  by  the  Premier,  (2)  the  Home  Office, 
(3)  the  Foreign  Office,  (4)  the  Treasury,  (5)  the  War  Office,  (6)  Education, 
(7)  Justice,  (8)  Agriculture,  Trade  and  Industiy.  A  ninth  department,  that  of 
the  Household,  does  not  confer  upon  the  Minister  in  charge  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
The  eight  provinces  into  which  Korea  was  formerly  diWded  have  been 
abolished,  and  local  government  is  now  administered  in  13  to,  or  provinces, 
these  being  sub-divided  into  339  kUn,  or  districts.  There  is  a  separate 
government  for  the  capital,  while  each  of  the  five  treaty-ports,  Chemulpo, 
Fusan,  Wonsan,  Chinnampo,  and  Mokpo,  and  the  Russo-Korean  trading  mart 
Kyenheung,  is  under  a  Superintendent  or  Kamni,  who  ranks  with  a  Consul. 

Area  and  Popnlation. 

Estimated  area,  82,000  square  miles ;  population  estimated  at  from 
8,000,000  to  16,000,000.  Recent  statistics  give  2,356,267  families  and  10,528,937 
inhabitants— 5,312,323  males  and  5,216,614  females.  The  capital,  Seoul, 
has  200,000  inhabitants.  The  foreign  population  consisted,  in  1897,  of 
10,000  Japanese,  4,000  Chinese,  and  about  300  others,  of  whom  73  are 
British  and  180  Americans.  At  Chemulpo  there  are  over  6,000  Japanese 
and  Chinese.  Ping- Yang  has  a  poptdation  of  about  30,000.  The  language 
of  the  people  is  intermediate  between  Mongolo-Tartar  and  Japanese,  and  an 
alphabetical  system  of  writing  is  used  to  some  extent.  In  all  official  writing, 
and  in  the  correspondence  of  the  upper  classes,  the  Chinese  characters  were 
used  exclusively,  but  in  official  documents  a  mixtm-e  of  the  native  script  is 
now  the  rule. 
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are  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country.  There  are  Japanese  post  offices  at  Seoul, 
Chemulpo,  Fusan,  Wonsan,  and  Mokpo. 

Money. 

The  legal  currency  is  the  copper  cash,  together  with  the  newly  minted 
silver  dollar,  silver  20  cent  piece,  nickel  6  cent,  copper  6  cash,  brass  1  cash. 
The  amount  of  the  new  coinage  in  circulation  is,  however,  totally  inadequate, 
and  is  supplemented  by  the  Japanese  yen  which  has  recently  become  prac- 
tically the  currency  of  the  country.  The  adoption  of  a  gold  standaitl  by 
Japan  has  caused  much  confusion  in  Korea. 

British  Minister  Plenipotentiary.-'&iT  Claude  Maxwell  Macdonald, 
K.C.M.G.  {Peking). 

British  Charge  d* Affaires  at  Seoul.— John  Newell  Jordan,  C.M.G. 

Acting  Vice-Consul  at  Chemulpo, — A.  J.  Sundius. 

Books  of  Beferenoe  oonoerning  Korea. 

Foreign  Office  Reports  on  the  Trade  of  Korea.    Annual  Series.    London. 

Bibliographie  Coreenne.    8  vols.    Paris,  1897. 

Bi9kop  (Bfrs.  IsabellaX  Korea  and  her  Neighboors.    London,  1897. 

Bramit  (M.  vonl  Ostasiatische  Fragen.    Leipiic,  1897. 

Oampbell  (C.  W.),  Report  of  a  Journey  in  North  Corea.    Blue  Book.    Gliina  No.  2.    1S91 

Oavtndisk  (A.  E.  J.)  and  Goold'Adawu  (H.  £.),  Korea  and  the  Sacred  White  M ounUin. 
S.     London,  lb94. 

Courant  (M.),  Bibliographie  Cor^nne.    S  vols.    Paris,  1896. 

Culin  (Stewart),  Korean  Games.    4.    Philadelphia,  1895. 

CurMOH  (G.  N.),  Problems  of  tlie  Far  East.    New  ed.    8.    London,  1896. 

Dallet^  HistoiredereglisedeCoree.  2  vols.  Paris.  1874.  [This  work  contains  mnch  aceuratr 
information  concerning  the  old  political  and  social  life,  geography,  and  language  of  Core*). 

GaU  (J.  S  ),  Korean  Sketches.    Ldinbiirgh,  1898. 

GriffiM  (W.  £.),  Corea :  the  Hermit  Nation.    London,  1882. 

Gundry  (R.  S-X  China  and  Her  Neighbours.    London,  1893. 

Hamel  (Hendrik),  Relation  du  Nanfirage  d'un  Vaisseau  Holandois,  Ac,  tradnite  dv 
Flamand  par  M.  Minutoli.  12.  Paris,  1670.  (This  contains  the  earliest  European  acoount 
of  Korea.  An  English  translation  fh>m  the  French  is  given  in  Vol.  IV.  of  A.  and  J 
Churchill's  Colleotion,  foL,  London,  1744,  and  in  VoL  VIL  of  Pinkerton's  Collectios, 
4,  London,  1811]. 

Korean  Repository.    Published  monthly.    SeouL 

LoffuMg  < v.  de).  La  Cor^,  Independante,  Russe,  on  Japonnaiae.    Paris,  1898. 

Landor  (H.  S.),  Corea,  the  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm.    London,  1895. 

Wilkln$on(W.  H.).  the  Corean  Government:  Coustittitional  Changes  in  Corea  dnrins 
the  Period  July  28,  1894— June  30,  1896.  4.  Shanghai,  1896.  [Contains  a  detailed 
account  of  recent  changes.] 


LIBERIA. 

(United  States  of  Liberia.) 
Constitution  and  Oovernment. 


The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  is  on  the  model  of  that  of  the 
(Jnit^  States  of  America.  The  executive  is  vested  in  a  President,  and  the 
legislative  power  in  a  parliament  of  two  houses,  called  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Biepresentatives.  The  President  and  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
are  elected  for  two  years,  and  the  Senate  for  four  years.  There  are  13  memb^s 
of  the  Lower  House,  and  8  of  the  Upper  House.  The  President  must  be 
thirty.five  years  of  age,  and  have  real  property  to  the  value  of  600  dollais 
or  1201. 
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Pregideni  qf  Liberia.'-'W.  D.  Coleman, 

Vice-PreaifUnt,-^.  J.  Boss, 

The  President  is  assisted  in  his  executive  function  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  .Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Attorney-General,  the  Postmaster-General,  and  the  Secretary  for  War  and 
Navy. 

Area  and  Population. 

Liberia  has  about  600  miles  of  coast  line,  and  extends  back  200  miles  on  au 
average,  with  an  area  of  about  14,860  square  miles.  The  total  population  is 
estimated  to  number  1,068,000,  all  of  the  African  race,  and  of  which  number 
18,000  are  Americo-liiberians,  and  the  remainmg  1,050,000  aboriginal  in- 
habitants. Monrovia,  the  capital,  has,  including  Erootown,  an  estimated 
population  (1897)  of  5,000.  Other  towns  are  Robertsport,  1,200  ;  Buchanan 
and  Edina,  5,000  ;  Harper,  3,000,  and  Greenville  (Since),  with  suburbs, 
1,000. 

For  defence  every  citizen  from  16  to  50  years  of  age  cajtable  of  bearing 
arms  is  liable  to  serve.     Two  small  gunboats  are  used  iu  preventive  sorviot*. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  three  years,  ending  September  30,  arc 
stated  to  have  been  (in  American  dollars) : 


1892 

1893 

1894 

Revenue 
Expenditure  . 

Dollar*                   Dolljire 
176,291               186,345 
166,214               188,187 

Dollars 
168,861 
151,976 

The  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  customs  duties,  while  the  expenditure 
embraces  chiefly  the  cost  of  the  general  administration.  A  debt  of  100,000/. 
at  7  per  cent  was  contracted  in  1871 ;  of  this  the  interest,  unpaid  since 
August,  1874,  amounts  to  171,600i.  There  is  also  an  internal  debt,  of  which 
the  apreare  of  interest  exceed  the  principal,  and  the  ordinary  revenue  is  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  cost  of  administration. 

Commerce. 

TliA  nrinmnai  a'mnri-a  strtk  nnfTAA.  TUilm  oil-  ualm  kernels,   rubbcr,  cocoa. 
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The  chief  articles  of  im[)ort  fro!a  Liberia  to  Great  Britain  in  1897  were 

glim  oil  of  the  value  of  3,275^  ;  coffee,   9,036Z.  ;   caoutchouc,  1,568Z.     The 
ritish    exports   to  Western  Africa  consist  mainly  of  cotton  manu&ctores, 
of  the  value  of  12,741Z.,  and  iron,  3,102^.  in  1897. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Heasnres. 

The  money  chiefly  used  is  that  of  Great  Britain,  but  accounts  are  kept 
generally  in  American  doUars  and  cents.  There  is  a  large  paper  currency. 
In  1896  a  Liberian  coinage  was  established.  The  coins  are  as  follows  : — 
Silver,  50-,  25-,  and  10-cent  pieces  ;  copper,  2-  and  1-cent  pieces. 

Weights  and  measures  are  mostly  British. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Liberia  in  Gbbat  Britain. 
Consul-General  and  Acting  Minister. — Henry  Hayman. 

There  are  Consuls  in  London,  Birmingham,  Cardiff,  Glasgow,  Hull, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Sheffield, 
Southampton,  Swansea. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Liberia. 
Consul.— Sir  F.  Cardew,  K.C.M.G.,  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone. 
Vice-Consul  at  Monrovia. — W.  A.  Ring. 

Statistical  and  otiier  Books  of  Beferenoe  oonoeming  Liberia. 

1.  Official  Publication. 
Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.    Imp.  4.    London. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Bidden  (E.  W.),  Christianity,  iBlam,  and  the  Negro  Race.    London,  1887. 

Buttikofer  (J.),  Reisebilder  aus  Liheiia.    2  Bde.    Leiden,  1890. 

Die  NegerrepuWlc  Liheria,  in  '  Uusere  Zeit,'  VoL  III.    8.    Leipzig,  186S. 

Durham  (F.  A.\  The  Lone  Star  of  Liberia.    London,  1893. 

Hutchinton  (E.},  Impressions  of  Western  Africa.    8.    London,  1858. 

Johiuton  (Keith),  Anica.    London,  1882. 

fet^ports  of  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders  tor  1895-99. 
■  Ap]»endice8.    London,  1896-97. 

Ritter  (Karl),  Begrilndung  und  gegenwartige  Zustande  der  Republic  Liberia,  in  '  Zeit 
achrift  fUr  allgemeine  Erdkundc,'  Vol.  I.    8.    Leipzig,  1853. 

Sehioarf  (Dr.  B.),  EinigesUber  das  interne  Leben  der  Bingebomen  Liberias,  'Deutsche 
Kolonialzeitung,'  Dec.  15,  1888.    Berlin. 

8tockwell(Q.  S.),  The  Republic  of  Liberia:  ite  Geography,  Climate,  Soil,  and  Produc- 
tions.   With  a  history  of  ite  early  settlement.    12,    New  York,  1868. 

}VautoenKan$  (Colonel  H.),  Liberia,  histoire  de  la  fondation  d'un  etet  negre  libre. 
Brussels,  1885. 

IFibon  (J.),  Western  Africa.    8.    T^ondon,  1856. 
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LUXEMBTJEO. 

Reigning  Grand-dnkc— Adolf,  Thike  of  Nassau,  bom  July  24,  1817, 
tnanied,  April  23,  1851,  to  Adelaide,  Princess  of  Anhalt ;  succeeded  Novem- 
ber 28,  1890,  on  the  death  of  King  Willem  III.  of  the  Netheriands,  who  was 
ilso  Grand-duke  of  Luxemburg.  Of  spring. — 1.  Prince  WiUulm,  bom  April 
22»  1852  ;  married  June  21,  1893,  to  Marie  Anne,  daughter  of  Miguel,  Duke 
of  Braganza ;  issuo^  Princess  Marie,  bora  June  14,  1894  ;  Princess  Charlotte, 
born  January  28,  1896  ;  Pritccss  Hilda,  bora  February  16,  1897.  II. 
EMncess  Hilda,  bom  November  6,  1864  ;  married  September  20,  1885,  to 
Frederick,  son  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  was  included  from  1815  to  1866  in  the 
lissolved  Germanic  Confederation. 

There  is  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  45  members,  elected 
Urectly  by  the  cantons  for  six  years,  the  half  renewed  every  three  years.  By 
;he  Treaty  of  London,  1867,  Luxemburg  is  declared  neutral  territory.  It  has 
La  area  of  998  square  miles,  and  a  population  (Dec.  2,  1895)  of  217,583 
109,282  males  and  108,301  females),  or  219  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 
The  population  is  Catholic,  save  1,316  Protestants,  1,054  Jews,  and  177 
)elonging  to  other  sects.  The  chief  town,  Jjuxembura,  has  19,909  inliabitants. 
The  revenue  for  1896  was  11,956,315  francs  (including  surplus  from  1895), 
ind  expenditure  9,338,430  francs.  In  the  budget  estimates  for  1898  the 
•e venue  is  set  down  at  11,223,600  francs,  and  the  expenditure  at  9,904,440 
rancs.  For  1899,  revenue  12,032,800  francs  (including  2.685,000  fiancs 
rom  preceding  year) ;  expenditure,  *10, 998, 500  fiancs.  The  debt  consisting 
if  loans,  mainly  for  the  constraction  of  railways,  was,  in  1893,  converted  into 
L  .single  loan  of  12,000,000  francs  at  34  per  cent.  The  annuities  amount  to 
193,130  francs.  Thdre  is  a  revenue  fund  consisting  of  bonds  of  the  national 
lebt  to  the  amount  of  1,487,000  francs.  For  commercial  purposes  Luxem- 
nirg  is  included  in  the  German  ZoUverein.  There  are  270  miles  of  railway, 
157  miles  of  telegraph  line  with  1,153  miles  of  wire,  and  141  telegraph - 
offices.  In  1897  there  were  85  post-offices  through  which  there  passed  6,446 
etters  and  post-cards,  and  6,066  samples,  &c. 

Books  of  Beference. 

Baedeker' •  Belgium  and  Holland,. including  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg.  12th  ed. 
.eipoc,  1897. 

Bimnardot  (P.),  Leg  Arohlves  de  I'Etat  de  Luxembourg.  Vol.  41  of  Publlcatlona  of 
he  History  Section  of  the  Luxembure  Institute.     1890. 
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MEXICO. 

(Repi^blica  Mezicana.) 

Constitution  and  Gh>Yemment. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Mexico  bears  date  February  5,  1857, 
with  subsequent  modifications  down  to  May  1896.  By  its 
terms  Mexico  is  declared  a  federative  republic,  divided  into  States 
— 19  at  the  outset,  but  at  present  27  in  number,  with  2  territories 
and  the  Federal  District — each  of  which  has  a  right  to  manage 
its  own  local  affairs,  while  the  whole  are  bound  together  in  one 
body  politic  by  fundamental  and  constitutional  laws.  The  powers 
of  the  supreme  Government  are  divided  into  three  branches,  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  a  Congress  consisting  of  a  House  of  Representatives 
and  a  Senate,  and  the  executive  in  a  President.  Representatives 
elected  by  the  suffrage  of  all  respectable  male  adults,  at  the  rate 
of  one  member  for  40,000  inhabitants,  hold  their  places  for  two 
years.  The  qualifications  requisite  are,  to  be  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  and  a  resident  in  the  State.  The  Senate  consists  of  fifty- 
six  members,  two  for  each  State,  of  at  least  thirty  years  of  age, 
who  are  returned  in  the  same  manner  as  the  deputies,  llie 
members  of  both  Houses  receive  salaries  of  3,000  dollars  a  year. 
The  President  is  elected  by  elector^  popularly  chosen  in  a  general 
election,  holds  office  for  four  years,  and,  according  to  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  in  1887,  may  be  elected  for  consecutive 
terms.  Failing  the  President  through  absence  or  otherwise, 
whether  the  disability  be  temporary  or  permanent.  Congress  has 
power  to  elect  an  acting-president  who  shall  discharge  the 
functions  of  President  temporarily  or,  if  necessary,  to  the  end 
of  the  constitutional  period.  Congress  has  to  meet  annually 
from  April  1  to  May  30,  and  from  September  16  to  December  15, 
and  a  permanent  committee  of    both    Houses  sits  during  the 


President  of  the  Republic, — General  D.  Porfirio  Diaz ;  first 
elected  in  1876  ;  present  term  (the  fifth),  December  1,  1896,  to 
November  30,  1900. 

The  administration  is  carried  on,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President  and  a  Council,  by  seven  Secretaries  of  State,  heads  of 
the  Departments  of  : — 1.  Foreign  Affaii's ;  2.  Interior  ;  3.  Justice 
and  Public  Instruction ;  4.  Fomento,  Colonisation  and  Industry. 
5.  Communications  and  Public  Works ;  6.  Finance  and  PubHc 
Credit.     7.  War  and  Marine 
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Local  Government. 

Each  separate  State  has  its  own  internal  constitution,  government,  and 
laws  ;  but  inter-State  customs  duties  are  not  permitted.  £ach  has  its 
^vemor  and  legislature  popularly  elected  under  rules  similar  to  those  of 
the  Federation ;  and  the  civil  and  criminal  code  in  force  in  the  Federal 
District  prevail,  with  few  exceptions  (Vera  Cruz  and  the  State  of  Mexico), 
in  the  different  States. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area,  census  population  of 
1879,  and  that  of  October  20,  1895,  with  the  population  per 
square  mile  in  1895  : — 


Area,  in 
square  miles 

Census 

Census 

Population  1 

states  and  Territories. 

Population, 
1879 

Population, 
1895 

per  square    ! 
mUe,  1895 

Atlantic  States  :— 

Tamaulipas 

32,12& 

140,137 

206,502 

6-4 

Vera  Cruz  . 

, 

29,201 

542.918 

866,855 

29-7 

Tabasco 

, 

10,072 

104,747 

134,889 

13-3 

Campeche  . 

. 

18,087 

90,413 

88,302 

4-9 

Yucatan 

35,203 

302,315 

298,850 

8-4 

Total. 

124, 69i 

1,180,530 

1,594,848 

12:7 

Inland  States  :-- 

Chihuahua . 

87,802 

225,541 

262,771 

8-0 

Coahuila     . 

63,569 

130,026 

241,026 

3-8 

Nuevo  Leon 

28,592 

203,284 

309,252 

13  1 

Durango.    . 

38,009 

190,846 

286,906 

7-5 

Zacatecas    . 

24,757 

422,506 

452,578 

18-3 

San  Luis  Potosi 

25,816. 

516,486 

568,449 

22-4 

Agnascalientes 

2;  950 

140,430 

104,615 

35-4 

Guamgnato 

11,370 

834,845 

1,062,554 

93-4 

Quer^taro    . 

8,556 

203,250 

228,551 

64-2 

Hidalgo      . 

8,917 

427,350 

658,769 

62-6 
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States  UkdTerrltoriM 

Area,  in 
sqaare  miles 

Census 

Fopnlation, 

1879 

Census 

Fopnlation, 

1896 

Population 
mUel^iSs 

Pacific  States  .—corUd. 
Michoacan  . 
Guerrero     . 
Oaxaca 
Chiapas 

Total. 

Islands  .        .        *        . 

22,874 
24,996 
35,382 
27,222 

661,534 
295,590 
744,000 
205,862 

894,763  '        39  1 
417,621           16-7 
884,909  1        25*0 
319,699'        117 

3d4rr^ 

1,420 

3,287,920 
9,908,011 

4,321,038          13-3 

Grand  Total 

767,005 

12,619,959 

j         16-4 

In  1874  the  population  was  returned  at  9,343,470 ;  in  1882  there  wert 
5,072,054  males,  5,375,980  females.  Of  the  total  population  19  per  cent, 
are  of  pure,  or  nearly  pure,  white  race,  43  per  cent  of  mixed  race,  and  88 
•per  cent,  of  Indian  race.  The  Indians  in  1882  were  returned  at  3,765,044. 
Distinctions  of  race  are  abolished  by  the  Constitution  of  1824.  Of  the  mixed 
and  Indian  race  only  a  very  small  proportion  can  be  regarded  as  civilised. 

The  chief  cities  With  their  population  according  to  the  census  of  1895, 
are  -.—Mexico  (capital),  344,877  ;  Guadalajara,  83,870  ;  Puebla,  91,917  ;  San 
Luis  Potosi,  69,676  ;  Guanajuato,  39,337  ;  Leon,  90,978  ;  Monterey,  56,855 
Aguascalientes,  31,619  ;  Merida,  86,720  ;  Vera  Cruz  88,993  ;  Oaxaca,  32»641 
Morelia,  32,287;  Colima,  19,305;  Pachuca,  52,189;  Jalapa,  18,173 
Durango,  42,165;  QuereUro,  32,790  ;  Zacatecas,  40,026;  Toluca,  23,648 
San  Juan  Bautista,  27,036. 

In  1890  the  number  of  foreigners  resident  in  the  capital  was  7,215. 

The  systematic  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  is  defective. 
The  figures  given  for  three  years  are : — 


1893 
1894 
1895 


Births 

342,791 
351,144 
383,747 


Marriagps' 

49,750  . 

50,469 

58,691 


Deaths 


487,931 
452,287 
391,177 


Beligion,  Inslaruotion,  and  JoBtice. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  the  Church  is  independ* 
ent  of  the  State,  and  there  is  toleration  of  all  other  religions.  In  1889  there 
were  10,112  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  chapels  and  119  Protestant  churches 
in  the  Republic.  No  ecclesiastical  body  can  acquire  landed  property.  On 
August  12,  1890,  there  were  in  the  municipality  of  Mexico  320,143  Oitholics 
and  2,623  Protestants. 

In  almost  all  the  States  education  is  f^  and  compulsory,  but  the  law  has 
not  been  strictly  enforced.  In  the  municipality  of  Mexico  there  wei«  in 
1890, 15,268  persons  who  could  read  only,  and  176,692  personswho  could  neither 
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read  nor  write.  Primary  instmction  is  mostly  at  the  expense  of  the  states 
and  municipalities,  but  the  Federal  Qoyemment  makes  fx^quent  giants,  and 
many  schools  aie  under  the  care  of  beneficent  societies.  Higher  education 
is  (»rried  on  in  se<x>ndary  schools  and  seminaries,  and  in  colleges  for  pro- 
fessional instruction,  indudi&g  schools  of  law,  medicine,  engineering,  minmg, 
fine  arts,  agriculture,  tsommerce,  arts  and  trades,  music  In  1896  the 
number  of  schools  supported  by  the  states  was  5,852,  and  by  the  munici- 
palities, 8,218  ;  the  number  of  teachers  in  both  was  13,352  ;  there  were  666,301 
enrolled  pupils,  and  an  average  attendance  of  413,790.  The  cost  of  these 
schools  for  the  year  was  5,463,350  dollars.  The  private  and  clerical  schools 
numbered  2,442  with  101,641  enrolled  puolls  ana  an  average  attendance  of 
76,956.  The  total  number  of  schools  was' thus  11,512,  with  767,942  enrolled 
pupils,  and  an  average  attendance  of  490,746.  Of  the  average  attendance, 
300,272  were  boys  and  190,501  were  girls.  There  are  also  one  military  and 
one  naval  college.  The  number  attending  the  higher  schools  is  stated  at 
21,000. 

In  1896  there  were  in  the  Republic  the  National  Library,  with  169,000 
volumes,  and  102  other  public  libraries.  There  were  in  that  year  17  museums 
for  scientific  and  educational  purposes,  and  3  meteorological  observatories.  The 
number  of  newspapers  published  was  531,  of  which  7  were  in  English,  5  in 
Spanish  and  English,  2  in  French,  and  1  in  German. 

The  judicial  power,  which  is  entirely  distinct  from  and  independent  of  the 
executive,  consists  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with  15  judges  chosen  for  a  period 
of  six  years.  Circuit  Courts,  with  3  judges,  and  District  Courts,  with  32  iudges. 

The  Ordinary,  Civil,  Criminal,  and  Correctional  Courts  are  controllea  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction. 


State  Finanoe^ 

Of  the  revenue  in  recent  years  about  40  per  cent,  has  been 
derived  from  customs,  46  per  cent,  from  internal  taxation,  and  15 
per  cent,  from  other  sources.  Of  the  expenditure  about  44  per 
cent,  has  gone  to  the  administration  of  the  government,  over  46 
per  cent,  to  the  service  of  the  debt,  and  nearly  10  per  cent,  te 
railway  subventions. 

The  receipts  and  expenditure  for  five  years  have  been :— 


Recxipts 

ExfekditttrS 

DoUan 

Dollars 

1898-94      . 
1894-96      . 
1896-96      . 
1896-97*    . 
1897-98      . 

.     48,319,766    . 
.     50,991,560     . 
.     50,521,470     .       . 
.     51,500,629    . 
.     52,748,712    . 

.     48,644,525 
.     60,740,976 
.     45,070,123 
.     48,330,506 
.     51,815,286 

The  receipts  include  (besides  ordinary  revenue)  loans  on  onrreiit  aeoiount, 
and  sums  raised  for  special  purposes,  e.g.,  the  money  obtained  by  the  issue  of 
bonds  for  payment  of  railway  subventions. 

The  following  are  the  budget  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure  fbr 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1900 : — 
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Revenub 

EXPBNDITURB                         1 

Dollars 

Dollan 

Import  &  export  duties 

24,192,000 

Legislatiye  power 

1,019,248 

Internal  taxes  in  the 

Execntiye     „      • 

82,469 

States    . 

22,411,000 

Judicial        „ 

449,451 

Internal  taxes  in  the 

Foreign  Affairs    . 

563,804  i 

Federal  district  and 

Home  Department 

3,904.061   , 

Territories     . 

2,931,000 

Justice  and  Education . 

2,446,110  1 

Public  services,  kc    . 

3,907,000 

Agriculture,  &c.  . 

818,426  i 

Assay,  coining,  patents 

1,472,000 

Public  Works      . 

6,162,078  1 

Finance 

6,265,717 

Public  debt  k  pensions 

21,021,042 

War  and  Marine  . 

12,164.355 

54,913,000 

54,886,756 

The  external  gold  debt  of  Mexico  at  the  beginning  of  1898  amounted  to 
21,666,300;.,  mobtly  at  6  per  cent  The  outstanding  6  per  cent  fdlyer 
currency  bonds  amounted  to  186,000  dollars.  The  internal  debt  consists  of 
the  3  per  cent  consolidated  debt  amounting  in  June,  1897,  to  51,175,200 
dollars,  and  the  6  per  cent  redeemable  internal  debt  (first  and  second 
issues)  amounting  at  the  end  of  1897,  to  35,781,400  dollars.  The  bonds  of 
the  latter  debt  were  issued  to  provide  the  means  for  subsidising  railway  and 

Sort  works,  and  for  the  conversion  of  other  railway  and  port  bonds.    The 
oating  debt  on  June  30,  1897,  amounted  to  1,473,696  dollars. 
The  fiscal  value  of  property  in  Mexico  in  1896  is  given   as  follows  :~ 
Urban,  297,209,493  dollars;  rural,  384,477,883  dollars;  total,  631,687,876 
dollars ;  the  fiscal  value  being  taken  as  one-third  less  than  the  actual  value. 

Local  Finance. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  State  Governments  and  of  the 
municipalities  (including  the  Federal  District)  of  Mexico  for  four  years  are 
given  as  follows : — 


Tears 

States 

Mnnidpalitiee 

Revenue 

Bzpenditure 

Revenue         j     Expenditure     1 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

DoUara 
18,962,990 
16,824,760 
17,642,573 
14,971,067 

Ddlftrs 
18,301,276 
17,214,187 
16,573,018 
14,472,906 

Dollars          |         Dollars 
13,284,662          12,969,218 
14,345,024      1     14,048,436 
11,406,612      ,     11,118,898     1 
11,779,976          11,670,784 

Defence. 

The  army  consists  (1897)  of  infantry,  22,605 ;  cavalry,  7,249  ;  artillery 
and  train,  2,289 ;  total,  32,143,  including  2,068  officers.  Included  in  the 
cavalry  are  118  gendarmes,  and  261  rural  guards.  The  total  fighting  strength, 
including  reserves,  is  stated  to  be  123,500  infiintry,  20,000  dragoons,  and 
8,000  ardUerv.  Every  Mexican  capable  of  carrying  arms  is  liable  for  mUitary 
service  from  his  twentieth  to  his  fiftieth  year.  There  is  a  fleet  of  2  despatch 
vessels  (launched  1875)  and  2  unarmoured  gun-vessels  (launched  1874),  each 
of  425  tons  and  425  horse-power,  and  sevemlly  armed  with  a  4-ton  muzzle- 
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loading  gun,  and  4  small  breech-loaders.  A  steel  training  cruiser,  the  Zaragosa 
(1,200  tons),  was  bnilt  at  Havre  in  1891 ;  4  gnnboats  and  5  first-class 
torpedo-boats  are  building  or  projected.  The  fleet  is  manned  by  about  90 
officers  and  500  men. 

Production  and  IndoBtry. 

Mexico  has  been  estimated  to  contain  479  square  leagues  of  forest,  18,134 
square  leagues  of  mountain-land,  and  4,822  square  leagues  of  imcultiyated 
luid.  The  climate  and  soil  are  fitted  for  very  varied  pr(3uce,  but,  as  regards 
crops  usually  grown  in  cold  countries,  agriculture  is  in  Mexico  in  a  veiy 
primitive  condition.  Provision  is  made  for  the  sale  and  occupation  of  public 
lands  by  a  law  of  July  22,  1868.  The  demarcation  of  such  lands  is  carried 
out  by  public  companies,  the  third  part  of  the  area  demarcated  being  ceded  to 
them  for  expenses  incurred.  There  aro  34  colonies,  or  agricultural  settle- 
ments, of  which  18  with  6,926  colomsts  have  been  establish^  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  21  with  4,091  colonists  by  companies  or  persons  authorised  by  the 
Government.  Government  has  assisted  iu  introducing  plants  of  vines,  olives, 
and  other  fruit  trees,  while  seeds  of  vegetables  and  of  silKworms  have  been  dis- 
tributed gratuitously.  The  cultivation  of  the  orange  is  rapidly  extending, 
and  already  thero  are  large  overland  exports  to  the  United  States. 
The  chief  agricultural  products  in  1896  were  : — 


Bice,  tons    . 

44,276   1 

Henequen,  tons 

.   581,319 

Maize,  hectol.      . 

25,883,603    j 

Cotton,  tons 

.     29,186 

Wheat,  tons 

601,782 

Logwood  „    . 

.     67,863 

Sugar       „ 

71.429    ' 

Cacao      „     . 

1,313 

Panocha  „  . 

62,688 

Coffee      „     . 

.     13,264 

Molasses  „  . 

62,749 

Tobacco  „     . 

.     16,875 

Brandies,  hectol. 

5,663,767 

Bum,  hectol  . 

.  328,986 

Laige  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared  in  Mexico  for  the  United  States. 
In  1883,  in  Northern  Mexico  alone,  on  an  area  of  300,000  square  miles, 
there  were  1,600,000  cattle,  2,600,000  goats,  1,000,000  horses,  and  1,000,000 
sheep.  In  the  whole  of  Mexico  in  1883  there  were  20,674  cattle  ranches, 
valued  at  103,000,000/. 

Mexico  is  rich  in  minerals,  gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  copper,  quicksilver,  tin, 
cobalt,  antimony,  sulphur,  cool,  petroleum,  being  either  worked  or  known  to 
exist  Thero  aro  in  tne  country  (April  1,  1894)  3,167  mining  enterprises,  of 
which  two-thirds  belong  to  Mexican  companies  or  individuals,  and  the 
rest  to  foroigners. 
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There  are  four  mints  and  seven  Federal  assay  offices  in  Mexico,  and 
every  producer  is  free  to  have  his  bullion  coined,  the  mints  receiving  4*62  per 
oent  for  gold,  and  4*41  per  cent,  for  silver.  Mining  operations,  whether  for 
gold  and  silver,  or  other  metals,  as  lead,  copper,  tin^  zinc,  are  oarried  on 
under  the  provisions  of  the  mining  law,  which  osme  into  force  July  1,  1892. 
Important  raetalluigical  works  are  carried  out  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  Monterey 
and  Dnrango. 

In  1898  there  were  in  Mexico  2,899  factories  for  sugar  and  brandy ;  in 
1896  there  were  107  cotton  factories  with  18,660  looms,  448,156  spindly  and 
18,826  horse-power,  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton  having  been  53,273,897 
lbs.,  about  half  of  which  had  been  grown  in  Mexico. 

Commeroe. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  imports  and  exports  and  the  proportion 
of  precious  raetaU  and  other  produce  in  the  exports  of  Mexico  during  the  last 
five  years :- 


Years 

Total  Imports 

Exports                                    1 

Merohandise 

Precious  Metals 

Total 

1898-94 
1894-95 
1895-96 
1896-97 
1897-98 

Dollars 
80,287,489 
34,000.440 
42,258,988 
42,204,095 
48,608,492 

Dollars 
82,858,927 
88,319,099 
40,178,306 
45,164,417 
58,980,417 

Dollars 
46,484,860 
52,585,854 
64,888,596 
66,182.077 
75,042,382 

Dollars 

79,848,287 

90,854,958 

105.01.6,902 

111,846,494     , 

128.972,749     , 

The  trade  of  Mexico,  including  precious  metals,  is  chiefly  with  the  fol- 
lowing  countries: — 


Coontiries 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

1896-97 

1897*98 

DolUrs 
21,490,604 
8,105,696 
5,435,698 
4,781,821 
2,089,182 
1,750,641 

1896.97      * 

1897.98         ' 

United  States  . 

Great  Britain    . 

France 

Germany  . 

Spain 

Other  countries. 

Dollars 
22,593,860 
6,881,701 
4,989,082 
4,008,268 
1,988,794 
1,752,895 

Dollars 
86,742,951 
14,280,527 
1,878,522  . 
4.416,744 
1,192,828 
2,840,422 

Dollars         i 
94,974,^16 
14,775,688    ! 
5,820,016 
6,995,783 
1.281,842     ! 
5,675,404 

The  following  table  ^hows  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  exported  in 
the  last  two  years : — 


Silver 

Silver  Coin 

Silver  Ore 

Gold 

Coffee 

Henequen 

Wood 


1896.97 


Dollars 

82,137,267 

14,578,958 

10,680,782 

5,858,866! 

9,876,5821 

7,481,852, 

3,518,950! 


1897.98 


Dollars 
36,721,275 
18,214,989 
11,137,996 
!  6,864,808 
10,649,119 
11,564,519 
3,597,069 


1896.97 


Hides,  skins 
Cattle 
Tobacco     . 
Ixtle . 

Zacat6n  root 
Vanilla 
Chick-peas. 


Dollars 
2,908,229 
8,575.476 
2,720,091 

807,162 
1,187,700 

997.156 


1897-96 

DoUars 
8,690,477 
4,507,827 
4,489,768 

609,867 
1,196,298 

688,270 
,    682,651 
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The  sub^'omed  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  last  five  years,  according  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns : — 


1893        !        1894 
£         !  £ 


1895  1896 


1897 


Imports  into  U.K. 

from  Mexico      .  |    684,235      664,746      467,331  .     593,002       593,894  • 
Exports  of  British  ' 

producetoMoxico  11,152,847    1,213,721    1,522,022    1,520,887    1,602,818 

* '  '  ' 


The  principal  articles  of  import  from  Mexico  into  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  year  1897  were  mahogany,  of  the  value  of  79,6142.  ;  silver  ore,  29,697Z.  ; 
hemp  and  other  ve«;etable  substances,  17,7362. ;  coffee,  24,4642. ;  copper 
and  reg^nlus,  863, 190^  (in  1894,  2802.).  The  chief  exports  from  Great  Bntain 
to  Mexico  were :  cottons,  of  the  value  of  575,6492.  ;  linens,  of  the  value  of 
48,9782. ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the  value  of  301,5082. ;  machinery, 
209,7142. ;  and  woollens,  79,2732. 


Shipping  and  Commnnioations. 

The  mercantile  marine  of  Mexico  in  1898  comprised  17  steamers  of  4,081 
tons,  and  51  sailing  vessels  of  9,817  tons.  The  shipping  includes  also  many 
small  vessels  encaged  in  the  coasting  trade.  In  1898  in  the  foreign  and 
coasting  trade  there  entered  10,527  vessels  of  4,085,200  tons,  and  cleared 
10,452  of  3,880.940  tons. 

In  1898  there  were  7,700  miles  of  railway  and  127  miles  of  tramway  in 
operation.  Of  the  total  length,  889  miles  have  been  built  by  Mexican  capital 
and  5,617  miles  by  foreign  capital  In  1896  26,081,000  passengers,  and 
5,084,000  tons  of  goods  were  conveyed,  the  gross  proceeds  b«ing  30,281,000 
dollars. 

The  total  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1898  was  42,160  English  miles,  of 
which  28,220  miles  belonged  to  the  Federal  Government,  the  remainder 
belonging,  to  the  States,  comnanies,  and  the  railways.  There  were  327 
state  offices.     The  telephone  haa  a  network  of  7,459  miles. 

In  1898  there  were  1,688  post-offices.  The  post,  inland  and  international, 
carried  in  1897-98  112,750,000  letters  and  postcards.  The  receipts  were 
1,409,528  dollars,  expenditure  1,587,115  dollars. 


Money  and  Credit. 

There  are  4  mints  in  the  Republic  Most  of  the  silver  exported  is 
shipped  in  the  shape  of  dollars,  which  find  tiieir  way  chiefly  to  China  and 
the  smaller  communities  in  Indo-China  and  the  Eastern  Arehipelaga 


mints 


The  following  table  shows  the  nominal  value  of  the  0Qina£e,,Qf  .iCezican 
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Years 

SUver 

Gold 

Copper 

ToUl 

DolUrs 

DoUan 

DoUars 

DoOars 

1888-89 

26,081,252 

334,972 

129,844 

26,496,068 

1889-90 

24,828,728 

243,298 

134,632 

24,701,658 

1890-91 

24,237,449 

808,083 

218,869 

24,764,402 

1891-92 

25,526,717 

291.940 

156,694 

25,975,851 

1892-93 

27,169,876 

361,672 

87,055 

27,618,604 

1898-94 

30,185,691 

653,978 

— 

30,739,569 

1894-95 

27,628,981 

545,237 

82,957 

28,207,175 

1896-96 

22,634,788 

566,786 

36,525 

23,237,099 

1896-97 

19,296.009 

453,474 

32,250 

19,781,788 

1897-98 

21,427,057 

459,219 

31,600 

21,911,876 

There  are  17  banks  in  Mexico,  the  most  important  being  the  Banco  de 
Londres,  with  a  paid  np  capital  of  10,000,000  dollars,  and  reserve  of  500,000 
dollars  ;  the  Banco  Nacional  with  a  capital  of  20,000,000  dollars  (3,000,000 
dollars  paid  up) ;  the  Banco  Hipotecario,  with  a  paid  np  capital  of  6,000,000 
dollars. 

Concessions  have  been  granted  to  a  number  of  new  banks  in  several  of 
the  States  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  loans  for  agricultural  and  mining 
purposes. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  silver  peso  or  dollar  of  100  eentanos  is  of  the  nominal  value  of  4<., 
actual  value  variable  (average  22|6l.  to  2Zd. ). 

The  10-peso  gold  piece  weichs  16*920  grammes,  *875  fine,  and  thus  oon« 
tains  14*795  grammes  of  fine  gold. 

The  silver  peso  weighs  27*073  grammes,  '9028  fine,  and  thus  contains 
24*440  grammes  of  fine  silver. 

The  standard  of  value  is  silver.  There  is  no  paper  currency  except 
ordinary  bank  notes. 

The  weights  and  measures  of  the  metric  system  were  introduced  in 
1884  and  their  use  is  now  enforced  by  law,  though  the  old  Spanish  measures 
are  still  occasionally  referred  to.     The  old  weights  and  measures  were  : — 

Weight,  1  libra  =  0*46  kilogramme  =  1*014  lb.  avoirdupois. 

1  arroba  =  25  libras  =  26*367  lbs.  avoirdupois. 


For  gold  and  silver. 


1  marco  =  i  libra  =  4,608  granos. 

1  ochava  =  6  tomines. 

1  tomin  =  12  nanos. 

20  granos  =  1  French  gramme. 

Length,  1  vara  =  0*837  mfetre  =  2  ft  8  A  English  in. 

1  legua  comun  =  6,666|  varas. 

Diplomatio  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Mbzico  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister, — Don  Manuel  de  Yturbe. 
First  Secretary, — ^Cayetano  Romero. 
Second  Secretary, — L.  T.  Rivas. 
Atiaehi,—Y,  O.  Farias. 
Consul  in  London. — Adolfo  Bulle. 
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There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Belfast,  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Glasgow, 
Great  Grimsby,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Newport,  Southampton, 
Swansea. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Mexico. 

Envoy  and  Minister, — Sir  Henry  N.  Dering,  Bart.,  C.B.,  appointed 
July  8,  1894. 

Secretary, —VvinchB  W.  Stronge. 

•There  are  Consular  representatives  in  Mexico  City  and  Vera  Cruz,  and 
yice-Consuls  at  Acapulco,  Campeche,  Chihuahua,  Coatzacoalcos,  Frontera, 
Gnaymas,  Laguna  de  Terminos,  Mazatlan,  Monterey,  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz, 
Progreso,  San  Bias,  Soconusco,  Tuxpam,  and  Tampico. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beferenoe  concerning  Mexico. 

1.  Official  Publications. 
Anales  del  ministerlo  de  fomento,  colonixacion,  indfistria  y  oomercio.    8.    Annnsl. 
Mexico. 

Annarlo  Estadestico  de  U  Repnblica  Mexicana.    Annual.    Mexico. 
Boletin  del  ministerlo  de  fomento  de  U  Reptiblica  Mexicana.    Annual.    Fol.    Mexico. 
BoleUn  semestral  de  la  ettadisUca  de  la  Repiliblioa  Mexicana,  A  cargo  del  Dr.  Antonio 
Peflaflel.    Annual.    Mexico. 

Gomeroio  exterior  de  Mexico.    Annnal.    FoL    Mexico. 

Caadro  geograflco,  estadistico  descriptiTO  6  hlBtorico  de  loi  Estados  Unidos  Mexicanos 
A.  G.  Cabas.    Mexico,  1889. 

Datos  mercantiles.    Annual.    Mexico. 
Estadistica  general  de  la  Repiiblica.    AnnnaL    Mexico. 
Memoria  del  Secretario  del  despacho  de  Hacienda.    Annual.    FoL    Mexico. 
Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series  and  Report  on  Cotton  Bfanufacturing  Industry  in 
Mexico,  to  Miscellaneous  Series.    8.    London. 

Statistique  descrlptiTe  et  historique  des  Btats  Mexicains  de  Oarda  Cubes.    1889. 
United  States  Consular  Reports  for  February,  1897.    [For  Orange-growing  in  Mexico.  ] 
Washington. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.    4.    London. 

2.  Nok-Official  Pubucatioks. 

Boletin  de  la  sociedad  de  geografia  y  estadistica  de  la  Republica  Mexicana.  8.  Mexico, 
1878-96. 

Bameroft  (B.  H.)  A  Popular  History  of  the  Mexican  People.  8.  London.  Resources 
and  Development  of  Mexico.    San  Francisco,  1894. 

BroekUkurtt  (T.  U.),  Mexico  To^ay.    London,  1883. 

Bwrhe  (U.  R.X  Life  of  Benito  Juares.    8.  London,  1894. 

CMBtrc  (Lorenso),  The  Republic  of  Mexico  in  1882.    New  Tork.  1882. 

Ohatnajf  (D.)  Ancient  Cities  of  the  New  World.    Tr.    8.    London. 

Chevalier  (Michel),  Le  Mexique  ancien  et  modeme.    18.    Paris,  1886. 

Conkling  (Howard),  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans.    New  York,  1888. 

ConMUng  (A.  R).  Appleton's  Guide  to  Mexico.    New  Tork,  1890. 
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MONACO. 

Prinee  Albert,  bom  Koyember  13,  1848;  sacceeded  his  father.  Prince 
Charles  III.,  September  10,  1889 ;  married  (1)  to  Lady  Mary  Douglas 
Hamilton,  September  1,  1869  ;  ^  (2)  to  Alice  Duchess-Dowager  de  Richelieu. 
Son  by  fiist  wife.  Prince  Louis,  bom  July  12,  1870. 

Monaco  is  a  small  Princi^Mdity  in  the  Mediterranean,  surrounded  by  the 
French  Departement  of  Alpes  Maritimes  excepting  on  the  side  towards  the  sea. 
From  968  it  belonged  to  the  house  of  GrimaldL  In  1715  it  passed  into  the 
female  line,  Louise  Hippolyte,  daughter  of  Antony  I.,  heiress  of  Mon^po, 
marrying  Jacques  de  Goyon  Matignon,  Count  of  Thorigny,  who  took  the 
name  and  arms  of  Grimaldi.  Antony  I.  died  in  1731,  Louise  Hippolvte 
only  reigninff  ten  months  and  dying  in  1782.  She  was  succeeded  oy  her 
husband  under  the  name  of  Jacques  I.,  who  also  succeeded  Antony  I.  as 
Due  di  Yalentinois,  who  ^ras  in  his  turn  succeeded  by  his  son  Hononus  III. 
This  prince  was  dispossessed  by  the  French  Bevolution  in  1792,  and  died  in 
1795.  In  1814  the  Principality  was  re-established,  but  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  (1815). 

In  1848  Mentone  and  Roquebrane  revolted,  and  declared  themselves  free 
towns ;  in  1861  Charles  III.  ceded  his  rights  over  them  to  France,  and  the 
Principality  thus  became  ^ographically  an  enclave  of  France,  when  the 
Sardinian  garrison  was  withdrawn  and  the  Protectorate  came  to  an  end. 

Ever  since  the  year  1819  the  Government  of  the  Principality  have  adopted 
the  French  Codes  and  possessed  a  Court  of  First  Instance,  as  well  as  a  Jnge  de 
Paix's  Court.  A  Court  of  Appeal  is  constituted  by  the  Prince's  appointment 
of  two  Paris  judges  who  act  as  such  when  necessaiy. 

The  Principsdit^  has  its  own  coinage  which  is  current  since  1876  in  all  the 
States  of  the  Latin  Union ;  it  also  issues  its  own  separate  postage-stamps. 
There  is  a  Governor-General  and  a  Council  of  State. 

The  area  is  eight  square  miles.  Population,  1890,  13,304.  Towns : 
Monaco,  8,292 ;  Condamine,  6,218  ;  Monte  Carlo,  3,794. 

There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  No  church,  except  the  Roman 
Catholic,  is  allowed  in  the  Principality.  Exclusive  of  the  'guard  of  honour,' 
the  troops  consist  of  5  officers  and  70  men.  Olive  oil,  oranges,  citrons,  and 
perfumes  are  exported.  The  industries  and  trade  are  unimportant,  and  the 
revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  the  gaming  tables.  These  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  Joint-Stock  Company  which  holds  a  concession  for  60  years  from  1868, 
granted  by  Prince  Cnarles  III.  The  capital  of  the  company  consiats  of 
1,200,000/.  in  60,000  fully  paid  up  201.  shares.  In  retum  for  the  concession 
there  is  annually  paid  to  the  Prince  the  sum  of  50,000Z.  and  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  police,  ^.,  within  the  Principality  a  further  sum  of 
20,000Z.  The  company  also  expends  for  State  purposes  (church,  education, 
lighting,  water,  roads,  races,  &c.)  60,000/.,  the  total  expenditure  on  Prince  and 
Principality  being  about  130,000/.  The  maintenance  of  the  Casino  proper 
(including  25,000/.  for  press  subventions)  cost  in  1897.  834,0002.,  and  Uie 
dividend  paid  to  shareholders  amounted  to  576,000/.  ;  total  expenditure  in 
1897,  1,540,100/. 

Conaul'Oeneral  for  Monaco  in  London. — Th.  Lumley. 

British  Consul. — Sir  J.  C  Harris  (residinjj  at  Nice). 

British  VicC'Consul, — J.  W#  Keogh  (residmg  at  Monaco). 
Books  of  Reference. 

Bojfer  d§  8U.  Suzanne  (R.  de),  La  Prindpaut^  de  Monaco.    12.    Paris,  1884. 
Barris  (J.  C),  Monaoo :  Pieces  Historiqaw  et  Traits.    Nice,  1882. 
Mitivier  (Henri),  Monaco  et  ses  Princes.    2  vols.    8.    La  Fldche.    1862. 
Play/air  (Sir  B.  L.),  Handbook  (Murray't)  to  the  MediterFanean.    8rd  ed.    S  vols.    & 
London,  1890.  ^ 

Satge  (G.),  Monaoo.  sea  Origines  et  son  Histoire.    Paris.  1898. 

1  The  reljsioiis  marriage  was  annuUed  by  the  Court  of  Rome  (Papal  Ooaii)  on  Janmiy  8. 
Uy  28  1880*  m»rri»8e  declared  dissolved  by  decree  of  the  reignbg  Prinoe  on 
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(Cbnagoba — Kaba-dagh.) 
Beigning  Prince. 

Nicholas  I.,  Petrorid  Nj^gos,  bom  October  7  (September  25),  1841 ; 
educated  at  Trieste  and  Paris ;  proclaimed  Prince  of  Monteneffro,  as  successor 
of  his  uncle,  Danilo  I.,  August  14,  1860.  Married,  November  8^  1860,  to 
MiUna  Piirevna  Fueoticova,  bom  May  4,  1847,  daughter  of  Peter  Vukotic, 
senator^  and  Vice-President  of  the  Gonndl  of  State.  Ofispring  of  the  union 
are  three  sons,  Danilo  Alexander,  heir-apparent,  bom  June  29,  1871  yMirko, 
born  April  17,  1879;  PeUr,  bom  October  10,  1889;  and  six  daughters,* 
MUitza,  bom  July  26,  1866,  married,  August  7,  1889,  to  the  Russian  Grand 
Duke  Peter  Nikolaievitch  ;  Stana,  bom  January  4,  1868,  married  August  28, 
1889,  to  George,  Duke  of  Leuchtenbeig ;  Helena,  bom  January  8,  1873, 
married  October  24,  1896,  to  Victor  Emanuel,  Prince  of  Naples ;  Anna, 
bom  August  18,  1874,  married  May  18,  1897,  to  Prince  Francis  Joseph  of 
Battenberg ;  Xenia,  bom  April  22,  1881 ;  Vera,  bora  Febraary  22,  1887. 

The  supreme  power  has  been  retained  in  the  family  of  Petrovic  NjegoS, 
deseendi^  collateraHv,  since  the  time  of  Danilo  Petrovid,  who,  being  pro- 
claimed Viadika,  or  pnnce-bishop,  of  Montenegro  in  1697,  liberated  the  country 
^m  the  Turks,  ana,  having  established  himself  as  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral ruler,  entered  into  a  religious  and  political  alliance  with  Russia.  His 
successors  retained  tiie  theocratic  power  till  the  death  of  Peter  Petrovid  II. 
(October  81,  1851),  last  Viadika  of  Montenegro,  a  ruler  of  great  wisdom,  as 
well  as  a  widely  cdebrated  poet.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Danilo  I., 
who  abandoned  the  title  of  Viadika,  together  with  the  spiritual  functions 
attached  to  it,  and  substituted  that  of  Gospodar,  or  Prince.  At  the  same  time 
Danilo  I.,  to  throw  off  a  remnant  of  nominal  dependency  upon  Turkey, 
acknowlec^^  by  his  predecessors,  obtained  the  recognition  of  his  new  title 
from  Russia.  In  1878  the  independence  of  Montenegro  was  formally  recog- 
nised by  Turkey  and  the  other  Signatory  Powers  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
That  Treaty  closes  the  Port  of  Antivari  and  all  the  waters  of  Montene^  to 
the  shifks  of  war  of  aU  nations,  and  places  the  administration  of  the  mantime 
and  sauitarv  police  on  the  coast  of  Montenegro  in  the  hands  of  Austria. 

The  following  is  the  complete  list  of  the  Petrovid  dynasty,  with  their 
dates: — 

VUdikas  or  Prijiee^Biahops, 
Danilo        •        •       .        1696-1735  I  Peter  I.  (St.  Peter)    .        1782-1880 
Sava  and  Vassili  .        .        1735-1782  |  Peter  II.  (Viadika  Rade)     1830-1851 

Danilo  I.  (Eniaz  and  Gospodar) 1851-1860 

Nicholas  I.  (reigning  Prince,  nephew  of  the  last) 

Former  rulers  of  Montenegro  possessed  the  whole  of  the  revenues  of  the 
country,  and,  in  fact,  this  system  obtains  still,  although  laws  have  irom  time 
to  time  been  passed  regulating  both  the  Prince's  annual  civil  list  and  the  public 
expenditure.  Prince  Nicholas's  nominal  yearly  income  is  fixed  for  the  present 
at  9,000  ducats,  or  4,1007.  A  yearly  sum  of  48,000  roubles,  or  4,8007.,  has 
been  received  by  MonteneCTo  from  Russia  since  the  Crimean  war,  as  a  reward 
for  its  friendly  attitude  during  that  period.  The  Austrian  Govemment  is 
stated  to  oontribute  about  80,000  florins  per  annum  towards  the  constraction 
of  carriage  roads  in  Montenegro. 

Government. 

The  Constitution  of  the  countir,  dating  from  1852,  with  changes  effected 
in  1855  and  1879,  is  nominally  that  of  a  limited  monarchy,  resting  on  a 
patrituxshal  foundation.  The  executive  authority  rests  with  the  reigning  Prince, 
while  the  legislative  power  is  vested,  according  to  an '  Administrative  StatuteJ**^ 
1  The  Prince's  eldest  4«aghter,  Zorka,  who  died  in  1887,  wafti  j^ny^r^  to  Prince  Pef^ 
Karageorgeritoh,  "  Pretender  "  to  the  throne  of  Servia, 
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proclaimed  March  21,  1879,  in  a  State  Council  of  eight  members,  one  half  of 
them  being  nominated  by  Uie  Prince,  and  the  other  elected  by  the  male  in- 
habitants who  are  bearii^,  or  have  borne,  arms.  Practically,  aU  depends  on 
the  absolute  will  of  the  Ptince.  The  inhabitants  are  divided  into  40  ^bes, 
each  governed  by  elected  'elders,'  and  a  chief  or  captain  of  district  called 
Ei^e^  who  acts  as  magistrate  in  peace  and  is  commander  in  war.  By  the 
'  Administrative  Statute  of  1879,  the  country  was  divided  into  80  districts  and 
eight  military  commands. 

President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Voivode  Bojo  Petrovic.  There  are  Ministries  for  Foreign  Affairs,  War, 
Finance,  and  Justice  and  Worship. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  Montenegro  is  estimated  to  embrace  3,680  English  square 
miles,  inclusive  of  the  annexations  effected  by  the  Congress  of  Benin  in  1878. 
Its  extreme  length,  from  the  northernmost  point  of  Piwa  to  the  Boyana,  is 
little  more  than  100,  and  its  width,  from  Grahovo  to  the  lim,  about  80 
English  miles.  It  is  bordered  on  the  south  or  south-east  by  tiie  Turkish 
Vilayets  of  Scutari  and  Eossovo  (North  Albania),  on  the  east  by  the  Sanjak  of 
Novi  Bazar,  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  Herzegovina.  On  the  west  it  is 
separated  f^m  the  Adriatic  by  the  narrow  strip  of  Austrian  territory  forming 
the  extremity  of  Dalmatia  (Bocche  di  Cattaro,  Budua,  Spizza),  excepting  in 
the  recently  (1878-81)  acquired  districts  of  Antivari  and  Duloigno,  where  it 
possesses  a  seaboard  some  28  miles  in  length.  The  total  population  nmnben 
about  228,000.  The  capital  is  Cettinj^,  with  2,920  population  ;  Podgoritzi, 
6,584  ;  Dulcigno,  5,000  ;  NikSid,  3,500  ;  Danilograd,  1,100.  The  po^ilatioD 
is  mainly  pastoral  and  agricultural  The  Montenegrins  belong  almost  entirely 
to  the  Servian  branch  of  the  Slav  race. 

Beligion. 

The  Church  is  nominally  independent  of  the  State,  except  that  the  bishojw 
are  appointed  by  the  Prince  ;  but  the  personal  authority  of  the  latter  is  aU- 
pervacung.  The  principal  monasteries  are  possessed  of  sufficient  property  for 
their  maintenance,  aided  by  occasional  contributions  from  Bussia.  The  rural 
clergy  are  maintained  by  the  communities.  Orthodox  Monteneffro  is  divided 
into  two  dioceses,  Cettinj^  and  Ostrog,  but  actually  the  cure  of  both  sees  is 
united  in  the  hands  of  the  Metropolitcui  Bishop  of  Cettii^je.*  The  former  see 
comprises  8  sub-districts,  called  proto-presbyteries,  with  84  parishes,  and  the 
latter  into  9  such  districts  witn  75  parishes.  The  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishopric of  Antivari  contains  10  parishes,  all  of  which  are  situated  in  the 
districts  recently  acquired  from  Turkey,  in  which  there  are  likewise  10  Mus- 
ulman  parishes. 


Religion 

Number  of 
Churches 

Number  of 
Clergy 

▲dherents 

Greek  Orthodox 
Mohammedan    . 
Roman  Catholic 

177 
19 
10 

180 
33 
13 

201,067 
13,840 
12,924 

206 

226 

227,831 

Instmotion. 

Schools  for  elementary  education  are  supported  by  Government ;  education 
is  compulsory  and  free ;  there  are  (1889)  70  elementaary  schools,  with  8.000 
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male  and  300  female  pnpils.  All  males  under  the  age  of  25  years  are  supposed 
to  be  able  to  read  and  write.  There  is  a  theological  seminaty  and  a  gymnasium 
or  college  for  bovs  at  Cettinj^,  and  a  girls'  high  school  with  44  resident 
pupils  maintained  at  the  charge  of  the  Empress  of  Russia. 

Justice,  Crime,  and  PanperiBm. 

A  Judicial  Code  founded  upon  the  Code  Kapol^n  has  been  prepared,  and 
is  being  gradually  put  in  force. 

There  are  district  courts  in  four  or  five  of  the  principal  towns.  In  rural 
districts  justice  is  administered  in  the  first  instance  by  the  local  knezes,  but 
the  *  Yeliki  Sud,'  or  supreme  court  at  Cetti^j^,  has  jurisdiction,  both  appellate 
and  concurrent,  over  the  whole  principality,  and  in  the  last  resort  there  lies 
an  appeal  to  the  Prince  in  person.  Tnere  are  no  judicial  statistics,  but  crime 
in  general  is  rare. 

There  is  no  regular  provision  for  poor  relief  The  Government,  however, 
annuaUy  undertakes  a  certain  number  of  public  works,  such  as  roads,  bridges, 
&c,  at  which  the  indigent  are  invited  to  labour,  being  paid  mostly  in  grain, 
procured  for  that  purpose  from  Russia.    Russian  charity  also  does  much. 

Finanoe,  Defence. 

No  official  returns  are  published  reffarding  the  public  revenue  and  expen* 
diture.  Reliable  estimates  state  the  former  at  600,000  Austrian  florins,  or 
about  50.000/.,  derived  chiefly  from  land  and  cattle  taxes,  the  nit  monopoly, 
and  customs  duties.  Montenegro  owes  to  the  Lander  Bank  of  Vienna  a  sum 
of  one  million  florins  (80,000/.)  borrowed  at  6  per  cent. 

There  exists  no  standing  army,  but  all  tne  inhabitants,  not  physically 
unfitted,  are  trained  as  soldiers,  and  liable  to  be  called  under  arms.  The 
Moslem  inhabitants  of  Montenegro  are  exempted  from  military  service  on 
payment  of  a  capitation  tax.  The  number  of  trained  men  is  put  at  35,870 
infeintry,  and  856  artiUery.  About  25,000  men  are  in  the  first  class.  In 
1896  nulitary  barracks  were  constructed  at  Cettinj^  ;  a  battalion  of  800  men 
occupies  them  for  4  months,  when  it  is  disbanded  and  another  takes  its 

5 lace.      Regular   drill    and    militarv    instruction    are   superintended    by 
[ontenegrin  officers  who  have  been  educated  in  Italy. 

There  are  about  100,000  rifles  in  the  country :— 20,000  Wemdl,  10,000 
Eruka,  10,000  Snider  And  Peabody-Martini,  30,000  Berdan  rifles  presented 
by  Russia  in  1895,  and  80,000  repeating  rifles,  presented  by  Russia  with 
1,000,000  cartridges  in  1898.  The  artillery  consists  of  2  siege  guns,  2  bronze 
Russian  12>pounders,  6  Gatlings,  12  steel  and  6  bronze  Krupp  ^uns,  and  24 
mountain  guns,  kept  at  the  central  depdt  of  Spuz,  and  at  Cettiig^. 

Prodnction  and  Industry. 

Agriculture  is  of  the  most  primitive  kind.  The  cultivated  land  is  mostly 
the  property  of  the  cultivators,  the  Croatian  sjrstem  of  domestic  communism 
behig  generally  prevalent  In  some  districts,  however,  the  land  is  split  up 
into  duninutive  peasant-holdings,  while  in  a  few  the  metayer  sjrstem  is  met 
with,  but  large  estates  nowhere  exist  The  principal  crops  grown  are  maize, 
tobacco  (500  tons  in  1895),  oats,  potatoes,  barley,  and  buckwheat  The 
vine  is  cultivated  successftilly  in  tiie  Tchemmitohka  Nahie,  and  the  district 
of  Podgoritza,  and  the  olive  about  Antivari  and  Duloi^no.  The  uncultivable 
area  consists,  in  the  east,  of  mountain  pasturage  and  forests  of  beech,  oak, 
&c.,  which,  owing  to  the  want  of  roads,  are  valueless;  and,  in  the  west, 
of  bare  limestone  sparsely  sprinkled  with  brushwood  and  stunted  scrub. 
There  are  no  sea-fisheries.  Good  trout  fishing  is  to  be  obtained  in  iht 
rivers.  Any  smaU  manufactures  that  exist  are  only  for  local  consumption 
live  stock  of  all  kinds  are  reared :  there  are  600,000  sheep  and  goats ; 
60,000  cattle ;  8,000  swine ;  8,000  horses.  Digitized  by  vjuu^ ic 
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Commerce. 

The  customs  tariff  is  6  per  cent.  <id  valorem  on  all  merchandise,  witii  the 
exception  of  certain  prohibited  articles.  The  exports  for  1807  were 
valued  at  about  50,0002. ;  the  imports  for  1897,  exclusire  of  petroleum 
and  salt,  and  of  2,5002.  worth  of  grain  from  Scutari,  amounted  to 
about  60,0002.  The  principal  exports  are  sumach,  flea  powdei  {P^retkrum 
raseum),  smoked  sardines  {aeorame),  smoked  mutton,  cattle,  sheep,  ff>^^ 
cheese,  wool,  hides,  skins,  and  furs,  honey,  beeswax,  wood  for  walkiDg- 
sticks,  kc,  olive-oil,  wine,  tobacco.  The  imports  are  salt  from  Sidly,  • 
Government  monopoly  yielding  9,5002.  a  year  ;  petroleum  from  Russia,  made 
a  Government  monopoly  in  1896,  expected  to  yield  over  1,5002.  a  year ;  maixe, 
cottons,  hardware,  sugar,  coffee,  rice.  The  trade  is  mostly  with  Austria  and 
England. 

Gommimications. 

There  are  excellent  carriage  roads  from  Budua  and  C^ttaro  to  Cettinje ; 
from  Cettinj^  by  Rieka,  near  Lake  Scutari,  to  Podgoritza,  and  to  Nik^; 
also  from  Podgoritza  to  Plawnitza  (the  Scutari- Lake  Port  of  Podgoritza)  ;  and 
from  Antivan  to  Vir  Pazar  on  Lake  Scutari.  A  carriage  road  is  being 
constructed  from  Podgoritza  to  Kolaschine.  There  are  public  diligences 
between  Cattaro  and  Cettinje,  and  between  Cettinj^,  Pod«)ntza,  and  iMiksiS. 
There  are  bridle  roads  over  the  rest  of  the  principality.  For  the  construction 
of  roads  Austria  gives  the  Principality  an  annual  subvention  of  30,000  florins, 
and  for  postal  diligence  service,  8,000  florins.  A  lake  steamer  of  about  50  tons, 
belonging  to  the  Anglo-Montenegrin  Trading  Company,  plies  between  Rieka  aiM^ 
the  town  of  Scutari.  There  aro  400  miles  of  telegraph  wire  in  the  cottntry,  with 
15  offices.     Montenegro  forms  part  of  the  Postal  Union  ;  it  has  12  post  offioea 

Money. 

Montenegro  has  no  coinage  of  its  own  ;  Austrian  paper  is  the  prindpal 
medium  of  exchange.  Turkish  silver  is  also  current,  and  French  and  En^id 
gold  (Circulates  freely  at  a  rate  of  exchange  fixed  ftom  time  to  time  by  the 
Government.     There  is  no  bank  of  any  kind  in  the  country. 

British  Minister  Resident. — Robert  J.  Kennedy,  C.M.G. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Bef erenoe  conoernijig  Xontenegro. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.  Annual  Series.  No.  1761,  1896,  No.  18M,  ll^T,  and  2114, 1808. 
London. 

Andrie  (M-X  Geschichte  des  Ftirstenthiuns  Montenegro.    8.    Wfen,  1858. 

jBroion  (H.  C),  A  Winter  in  Albania.    London*  1888. 

Caldwell  (C.  E.))  Handbook  of  the  A  mles  of  the  Minor  Balkan  States.  Issued  bf 
Intelligence  Division,  War  Office.    8.    London,  1891. 
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MOROCCO. 

(Maghrib-el-Aksa. — El  Ghabb.) 
Beigning  Sultan. 

Xnlai-Abd-el-Aiix,  bom  about  1881,  son  of  Saltan  Mulai- Hassan ;  snc- 
ceeded  on  the  death  of  his  father,  being  proclaimed  Sultan  in  the  Sherifian 
OainD  June  7, 1894. 

Tne  present  Sultan  of  Morocco — known  to  his  subjects  under  the  title  of 
•  Emir-al-Mumenin,'  or  Prince  of  True  Believers — ^is  the  fifteenth  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Alides,  founded  by  Mulai-Achmet,  and  the  thirty -sixth  lineal 
descendant  of  Ali,  uncle  and  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet.  His  four  pre- 
decessors were : — 

Saltan  Reign 

Mulai-Soliman  .     1794-1822 

Muki-Abderrahman       .     1822-1859 


Saltan  Reign 

Sidi-Mulai-Mohamed     .     1859-1873 
Mulai-Hassan        .        .     1873-1894 


The  Sherifian  umbrella  is  hereditary  in  the  fiimlly  of  the  Sharife  of  Fileli, 
or  Tafilet  Sach  Sultan  is  supposed,  prior  to  death,  to  indicate  the  member 
of  the  Sherifian  fSsLmily  who,  according  to  his  conscientious  belief,  will  best 
replace  him.  This  succession  is,  however,  elective,  and  all  members  of  the 
Sherifian  family  are  eligible.  Qenerally  the  late  Sultan's  nominee  is  elected 
by  public  acclamation  at  noonday  prayers  the  Friday  after  the  Sultan's  death, 
as  tne  nominee  has  probably  possession  of  imperial  treasure,  and  is  supported 
by  the  black  bodyguard,  firom  among  whom  the  large  majori^  of  court  officials 
are  selected. 

Oovemment. 

The  form  of  government  of  the  Sultanate,  or  Empire  of  Morocco,  is  in 
reality  an  absolute  despotism,  unrestricted  by  any  laws,  civil  or  relJjB;ious. 
The  Sultan  is  chief  of  the  State,  as  well  as  head  of  the  reli^on.  As  spiritual 
ruler,  the  Sultan  stands  quite  alone,  his  authority  not  being  limited,  as  in 
Turkey  and  other  countries  following  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  by  the  ex- 
pounders of  the  Koran,  the  class  of  *  Ulema,*  under  the  *  Sheik-ul-Islam.'  The 
Sultan  has  six  ministers,  whom  he  consults  if  he  deems  it  prudent  to  do  so  ; 
otherwise  they  are  merely  the  executive  of  his  unrestricted  wilL  They  are 
the  Qrand  Vizier,  the  Mimsters  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Home  Affairs,  and  War, 
Chief  Chamberlain,  Chief  Treasurer,  and  Chief  Administrator  of  Customs. 
The  Sultan's  revenue  is  estimated  at  500,000^.  per  annum,  derived  from 
monopolies,  taxes,  tithes,  and  presents. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  Morocco  can  only  be  vaguely  estimated,  as  the  southern 
frontiers,  towards  the  Sahara,  are  unsettled.  According  to  the  most  recent 
investigation,  the  area  of  the  Sultan's  dominions  is  about  219,000  English 
squara  miles.  The  estimates  of  the  population  of  Morocco  vary  from  2,500,000 
to  9,400,000  ;  it  is  generally  considered  to  be  about  5,000,000  souls,  although 
Dr.  Bohlfo,  in  the  '  Geographische  Mittheilungen '  (1883),  miaintaina  that 
the  popuLa^n  is  not  more  than  2,750,000.  A^  estimate  of  1889  gives  the 
following  results :— The  region  of  the  old  kingdom  of  7ez,  3,200,000 ;  of 
Morocco,  3,900,000  ;  of  Tafilet  and  the  Segelmesa  country,  850,000  ;  of  Sus, 
Adrar,  and  the  Northern  Draa,  1,450,000 ;  total,  9,400,000.  Again,  as  to 
race:— Berbers  and  Tuaregs,  3,000,000;  Shellah  Berbers,  2,200,000;  Arabs 
(1)  pure  nomadic  Bedouins,  700,000 ;  (2)  Mued,  3,000,000 ;  Jews,  150,000  j 
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negroes,  200,000.  The  number  of  Christians  does  not  exceed  6,000  ;  thf 
Christian  population  of  Tangier  alone  probably  amounts  to  4,000.  Mach  of 
the  interior  of  Morocco  is  unknown  to  Europeans.  Fez,  the  capital,  has  a 
population  of  about  140,000,  and  Tangier  about  80,000.  Morocco  city  is  the 
southern  capital.  The  Sultan  and  his  subjects  aro  of  the  Malekiteaect  of 
Sunnite  Mohammedans.  The  differences  between  sects  are  chiefly  in  the 
attitudes  assumed  during  the  recital  of  prayers. 

Defence. 

The  Sultan's  armv,  which  is  quartered  at  the  capital  where  he  may  happen 
to  reside,  is  composed  of  about  10,000  Askar  or  disciplined  infantry,  under  the 
command  of  an  Englishman,  and  400  disciplined  cavalry  ;  a  few  batteries  of 
Held  ffuns  commanded  by  three  French  officers,  and  2,000  irregular  caTalrv. 
Two  Italian  artillery  officers  and  an  Italian  civil  enffineer  have  been  recently 
lent  to  the  Sultan  by  the  Italian  Government  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of 
a  small-arms  factory  at  Fez.  A  Spanish  military  commissioner  also  is  engaged 
on  topographical  eworks,  either  at  Tetuan,  Tangier,  or  Fez,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  Spanish  (government.  There  is  also  a  Spanish  engineer 
officer  and  military  doctor,  and  a  German  engineer  officer  with  the  Sultan. 
In  addition  to  these  forces  there  are  in  the  Empire  about  8,000  militia 
cavalry  and  10,000  infantry.  Every  year  several  of  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces are  ordered  to  assemble  their  contingents  to  accompany  the  Sultan  in 
his  progress  from  Fez  to  Morocco.  The  irr^^r  cavalry  and  infantry  whidi 
could  be  collected  in  time  of  war  would  amount  to  about  40,000,  in  addition 
to  the/orces  already  enumerated.     There  is  no  commissariat 

There  is  a  gunboat  of  1,200  tons,  the  Besehir-ea-Salameh^  as  well  as  an 
old  iron  screw  ship,  the  Hassaneh,  A  frunboat  was  launched  at  L^hom  in 
1897,  and  another,  of  460  tons,  specially  intended  for  the  repression  of 
piracy,  is  buildinc  at  Sampierdarena.  She  will  carry  two  guns,  one  fore  and 
the  oUier  aft,  ana  have  engines  of  1,200  horse-power,  intended  to  give  a 
speed  of  14*6  knots. 

Gommeroe. 

In  1896  the  imports,  including  specie,  amounted  to  1,816,686/.,  and  the 
ezporto  to  1,286,847/.  The  foUowing  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade 
and  the  shipping  of  Morocco  at  the  different  ports  in  1897,  excluding 
specie  and  precious  metals  : — 


Ports 

Imports 

Exports 

Total 
Vessels 

Total 
Tonnage 

British 
Vessels 

British 
Tonnage 

Tangier 

Tetuan 

Laraiche 

Rabat. 

Mogador     . 

Dar-al.Baida 

Mazagan 

£ 
806,166 
88,316 
206,604 
110,488 
180,226 

194,121 
101,486 

188,186 

4,962 

41,166 

42,877 

229,626 

146,104 
81,903 

1,011 
129 
132 
104 
161 
217 
197 
97 

827,664 

6,677 

67,691 

68,849 

120,400 

161,949 

144,800 

88,466 

288 
82 
42 
26 
62 
69 
69 
64 

106,448 
5,034 
20,967 
20,541 
48,901 
64,835 
64,256 
54,647 

Total 

— 

— 

1 
2,088  1   949,876  i       662 

865,623 
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In  1895  and  1896  the  trade  was  distributed  among  the  principal  Countries 
(including  their  dependencies)  as  follows  :— 


CouDtrica 

Imports  from 
(1806) 

Imports  ftrom 
(1896) 

Expoits  to           Eiports  to 
(l895)                     0896)         , 

Great  Britain    . 
France 
Spain . 
Germany  . 
Belgium    . 

I 
938,708 
446,991 

59,180 
148,403 

69,715 

777,743 

358,361 

9,277 

124,660 

96,308 

1 
M                         £ 
533,538      1        219,089 
328,389             179,018 
328,203             199,129 
115,841      1        110,031 

Thus,  in  1896,  of  the  imports  about  59  per  cent,  were  from  Great  Britain, 
27  per  cent,  from  France,  and  9-5  per  cent,  from  Germany  ;  of  the  exports 
about  17  per  cent  went  to  Great  Britain,  14  per  cent,  to  France,  arid  9  per 
cent  to  (iermany. 

The  chief  imports  (1896)  are  cotton  goods  (545,360/.),  sugar  (344, 840Z.),  tea 
(104,9121.),  silk,  candles,  woollen  cloth,  alcoholic  liquors,  flour,  earthenware, 
and  glass;  while  the  chief  exports  are  beans  (86,223/.),  cattle,  wool  (148,582/.), 
goat-akins  (66,126/.),  eggs  (91,858/.),  wax,  maize,  slippera  (77,830/.),  bird- 
seed,  almonds  and  dates. 

The  value  of  the  trade  between  Morocco  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  each 
of  the  last  five  years,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  was :— 


1898        1       1894        j      1895       |       1896 

1897       j 

Imports  into  U.     K. 
from  Morocco 
1  Exports    of    British 
produce  to  Morocco 

549,687      360,926  '  404,400 
494,908      538,685  |  629,783 

218,309 
489,864 

211,928  I 
412,753 

The  chief  articles  of  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Morocco  in 
1897  were  beans,  of  the  value  of  18,558/.  (216,077/.  in  1893) ;  almonds, 
86,698/.  ;  wool,  69,651/.  ;  gum,  24,043/.  ;  goatskins,  87,671/.  ;  wax,  4,998/. 
The  staple  articles  of  British  export  to  Morocco  consists  of  cotton  manufSac* 
tufes,  to  the  value  of  820,519/.  ;  candles,  36,303/.  in  1897. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Wad  Ras,  1860,  the  Sultan  granted  the  claim  of  Spain, 
although  the  question  has  at  different  times  been  raised,  to  the  small  territory 
of  Santa  Cnui  de  Mar  Pequelia,  south  of  Mogador,  but  Spain  has  not  yet 
taken  advantage  of  the  cession.  On  the  North  coast  of  Morocco,  Spain 
occupies  positions  at  Ceuta  and  Melilla. 

Postal  services,  under  the  control  of  the  Moorish,  British,  or  French 
Government,  have  been  begun,  and  now  six  couriers  a  week  pass  in  each 
direction  between  Fez  and  Tangier,  while  a  bi-weekly  service  extend*  to 
Elksar,  Laraiche,  and  other  towns. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  Blankeel  or  Afuzoona  =^  6  Floos       Approximate  English  value  =    jt^. 
The  Ounce  or  Okia  =  4  BlankeeU  „  „  „       =    ff^. 

The  MUkdl  s=  lO  Ounces  „  „  „       =  3xf  «/f. 

Spanish  dollars  and  pesetos,  as  well  as  Moorish  coins  minted  for  the 
Government  in  France,  are  current.     Tbe  values  fluct^^^§jiji<^^viiiai:kel 
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values  are  sometimea  only  one-third  of  those  adopted  by  the  Goyernment  lor 
costom-honse  purposes. 

The  Kintar  by  which  is  sold  the  produce  of  weight  of  the  country,  100 
Botals,  equal  to  168  lb.  English. 

The  KxrUar  by  which  is  sold  the  articles  of  weight  of  importation  is  100 
BotdU,  equal  to  112  lb.  English. 

The  Drah,  8  Tomins,  about  22  English  inches. 

Grain  is  sold  by  measure. 

The  actual  Tangin,  almost  8  Tomins^  equal  to  1^  English  bushel. 

Oil  is  sold,  wholesale,  by  the  hula;  that  of  Tangier  actually  weighs 
28  rotals,  47  lb.  English,  and  is  equal  to  about  5^  British  imperial  gallons. 

Diplomatio  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

Of  Great  Britain  in  Morocco. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary, — Sir  Arthur  Niool- 
son,  K.C.I.E ,  CrM.G.  ;  appointed  June  26,  1895. 

Consul  at  Tangier. —YL.  E.  White. 

There  is  also  a  Consul  at  Dar-al-Baida ;  Yice-Consuls  at  Fez,  Laraiche, 
Rabat,  Mogador,  Mazagan,  Saffi  and  Tetuan. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Horocco. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.    London. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Ooontries  uA 
British  Possessions.    Imp.  4.    London. 

2.  Non-Official  Pitblications. 

AmieiM  (E.  de),  Marocca  8.  Milano,  1878.  Morocco  and  its  People.  [TranslAted  frm 
the  Italian.].    London,  1879. 

£on«al(S.),  Morocco  as  it  is.  With  an  Acoonntof  Sir  Charles  Buan  Smith's  Bceent 
Mission  to  Fes.    London,  1898. 

Dt  Campou  (LudovlcX  Un  empire  qni  oronle,  le  Maroc  contemporain.    Paris,  1886. 

De  Foueauld  (Vloomte  Ch.),  Reconnaissance  an  Maroc,  I888.I884.    Paris,  1888. 

Dierekt  (0.),  Materialen  zur  Kenntniss,  Ac,  der  Marokko-Frage.    8.    Berlin,  18M. 

Srekwiann  (Jules,  capit),  Le  Maroc  modeme.    Paris. 

Friich  (R.  J.),  Le  Maroc    Paris.  1805. 

OomuMv  (A.  de),  Le  Mafoc  d'ai^ourdhul,  d'hier,  et  de  demain.    Paris,  1894. 

Graham  (B.  B.  OunninghameX  Mogreb<«l-Acksa.    London,  1886. 

HarrU  (A.),  The  Land  of  an  Aftiean  Sultan :  Travels  in  Morocco,  1887-89.  8.  Londeii, 
1889. 

BarrU(W.  B.X  Tafllet.  the  Narrative  of  a  Journey  of  Exploration  in  the  Atlas  Moan- 
tains,  Ac    London,  1895. 

Hay  (Sir  J.  D.),  Morocco  and  the  Moors.  8.  London.— Memoir  of  Sir  J.  D.  Bay. 
completed  by  his  daughters.    London,  1896. 

Hooker  (Sir  Joseph  D.),  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Morocco.    8.    London,  1878. 

Keane  (A.  H.),  AfHca.  Vol.  [.    North  Africa.    London,  1894. 

iitfiM  (Dr.  O.),  Timbuktu.    Leipzig,  1884. 

^alisan  (Heinrich,  Freiherr  von),  Drei  Jahre  im  Nordwesten  von  Afrika :  ReiMB  in 
Algerien  una  Marokko.    4  vols.    8.    Leipzig,  1869. 

-MarHnih-e  (H.  M.  P.  de  la),  Morocco :  Journeys  to  the  Kingdom  of  Fez  and  to  the  Govt 
of  Mulai-Hassan,  with  a  Bibliosraphy  of  Morocco  ftt>m  1844  to  1887.    London,  1889. 

J/on(bard(Q.),  A  tra vers  le  Maroc.    4.    Paris.    Among  the  Moors.    8.    London. 

Play/air  (Sir  R.  L  )  and  Broum  (R.),  Bibliography  of  Morocco.    8.    London,  1892. 

Bohl/$  (Gerhard),  Land  und  Volk  in  AfHka.  8.  Bremen,  1870.  Mein  erster  Aufbnt^t 
In  Marokko.  8.  Bremen,  1873.  [English  translation,  Adventures  in  Morocco,  kc  8. 
London,  1874.1  Beise  durch  Marokko,  i^  8.  Bremen,  1868.  Quer  durch  Afrlka.  2  vols. 
8.     Leipzig,  1874. 

Stm^ld  (Hugh  B.  M.),  El  Maghreb ;  1,200  MUes'  Ride  through  Morocco.    London,  WL 

Th»vuon  (Juseph),  Ttavels  in  the  Atlas  and  Southern  Morocco.    London,  1889. 

TViot<«r  (Capt.  P.  D.),  Our  Mission  to  the  Court  of  Morocco.    Hdinburgh,  1881. 

ir«tMm  (R.  8.),  A  Visit  to  Wazan.    London,  1880 
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mepAl. 

An  independent  Kingdom  in  the  HimAlayas,  between  26**  26'  and  30**  1 7'  N. 
lat,  and  between  80**  6'  and  88**  14'  of  E.  lonff. ;  its  createst  length  500  miles ; 
its  greatest  breadth  about  160  ;  bounded  on  the  norm  by  Tibet,  on  the  east  by 
Si]£bn,  on  the  south  and  west  by  British  India. 

The  sovereign  is  His  Highness  Mahdraja  Dhiraj  Piithivi  Bir  Bikrdm, 
Shamsher  Jang  Bahadur  Shah  Bahadur  Shamsher  Jang,  who  was  bom  on 
August  8,  1875,  and  succeeded  his  grandfather  on  May  17,  1881.  The 
government  of  Nepal  is  a  military  o^garchy.  All  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Prime  Minister  to  whom  it  was  delegated  by  the  Mahirdja  Dhiraj 
when  he  came  of  age. 

The  Gdrkhas,  a  Rdj^fit  race  originally  from  Oodeypore  in  Baiputana,  who 
had  settled  in  the  province  of  Gurkha  in  Nepdl,  overran  the  wnole  country 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  have  maintained  their 
supremacy  ever  since.  About  1790  a  Gurkha  army  invaded  Tibet ;  and  to 
avenge  this  aflront  the  Chinese  Emperor,  Kuen  Lung,  in  1791,  sent  an 
army  into  Nepal,  which  compellod  the  Gtirkhas  to  submit  to  the  terms 
of  neace,  by  which  they  were  bound  to  pay  tribute  to  China.  This  tribute 
used  formerly  to  be  sent  at  irregular  intervals,  but  the  last  three  missions 
have  succeeded  each  other  at  intervals  of  five  years.  The  relations  between 
the  Indian  Government  and  the  Gurkha  rulers  of  Nepdl  date  from  the  time 
of  the  Chinese  invasion,  when  Lord  Comwallis  endeavoured,  but  without 
success,  to  avert  hostilities.  A  commercial  treaty  between  India  and  Nepdl 
was  signed  in^l792,  and  an  English  Resident  was  sent  to  reside  at  Katmandu, 
but  was  recalled  two  years  later.  A  frontier  outrage,  in  1814,  compelled  the 
Indian  Government  to  declare  war  ;  and  a  British  force  advanced  to  within 
three  marches  of  the  capital.  Peace  was  concluded  and  the  Treaty  of 
S^^wUe  siened  on  December  2,  1815.  Since  then  the  relations  of  the 
English  wim  Nepdl  have  been  friendly  ;  and  during  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the 
Prime  Minister,  Sir  Jang  Bahddur,  sent  a  detachment  of  Gurkha  troops  to 
assist  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  Oudh.  Jang  Bahddur  died  in 
1877,  and  was  succeeded  as  Prime  Minister  by  Sir  Kanodip  Singh,  who  was 
overthrown  and  murdered  in  a  revolution  which  occurred  in  November 
1885.  MahardjdSir  Bir  Shamsher  Jang  Bana  Bahddur,  G.C.S.I.,  has  been 
Prime  Minister  ever  since. 

In  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  Segowlie,  an  English  Besident,  with  a 
small  escort  of  Indian  sepoys,  lives  at  the  capital ;  but  he  does  not  interfere 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  State. 

Area  about  54,000  square  miles  ;  population  estimated  at  from  2,000,000 
to  6,000,000.  The  races  of  Nepdl,  besides  the  dominant  Gtirkhas,  include 
eailier  inhabitants  of  Tartar  origin,  such  as  Magars,  Gurangs,  Newars,  and 
Bhutias. 

Capital,  Katmandu  ;  population  about  50,000. 

Hinduism  of  an  early  type  is  the  religion  of  the  Gtirkhas,  and  is  gradually 
but  steadily  overlaying  the  Buddhism  of  the  primitive  inhabitants. 
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There  is  a  standing  irregular  army  in  Kepdl,  with  an  estimated  strength  of 
25,000.  Besides  this,  a  force  of  17,000  regolars  is  stationed  in  and  about 
the  capital.  The  troops  are  equipped  with  Enfield,  Snider,  and  Martini-Henry 
rifles,  and  there  is  a  limited  number  of  field  and  mountain  guns. 

The  trade  of  Nepal  with  British  India  during  three  years  ending  March  81, 
1898,  has  been  as  follows  (including  treasure)  : — 


1895.96.    Rs. 

1896-97.    Its. 

189798.    Bs. 

Imports  from  India  . 
Exports  to  India 

13,628,888 
18,336,969 

16,867  619 
18,930,664 

18.»8,1«S 
20,566,»« 

The  principal  articles  of  export  are  cattle,  hides  and  skins,  opium  and  other 
dru^  gums,  resins  and  dyes,  jute,  wheat,  pulse,  rice  and  other  grains, 
clarified  butter,  oil  seeds,  spices,  tobacco,  timber,  saltpetre.  The  chief 
imports  are  cattle,  sheep  ana  goats,  salt,  spices,  sugar,  tobacco,  drags  and 
dyes,  petroleum,  leather,  brass,  iron  and  copper  wares,  raw  cotton,  twist  and 
yam,  silk,  cotton  and  woollen  piece  goods. 

The  silver  mohar  is  valued  at  6  annas  and  8  pies  of  British  Indian  currency. 
Copper  pice  of  varying  value  are  also  coinea.  The  Indian  rupee  paaaet 
current  tnroughout  Nep«l. 

BrUish  ResiderU,— Colonel  H.  Wylie,  C.S.I. 

Books  of  Reference. 

AiUkiton  (p.  U.)  (compiled  by),  A  GoUection  of  Treaties,  Bngagemeuts,  and  Ssnadi 
relating  to  India  and  Neighbouring  Countries.    VoL  II.    Calcutts,  1802. 

BaikmHme  (H.),  On  India's  Frontier.    8.    London.  1896. 

HamiUon  (Franois)  (formerly  Baohanan),  An  Acoonnt  of  the  Kingdom  of  NepO. 
London,  1819. 

Hodgton  (B.X  Bssays  on  the  Languages,  LiteratuK,  and  Religion  of  Kepiul  and  Tibet 
London,  1874. 

Hmnier  (Sir  W.  W.)  (oompUed  by).  Imperial  Gasetteer  of  India.  Vol.  X.  London,  1886. 
—Life  of  Brian  Houghtou  Hodgson,  British  Resident  at  Nepal.    London,  1896. 

KirkpaUriek  (ColonelX  An  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nep4L    London,  1811. 

(Hdjield  (H.  A.),  Sketches  from  Nepaul,  Historical  and  Deacriptiye.    London,  1880. 

VafuitUert  (Captain  B.),  Notes  on  Nepal.    Calcutta,  1896. 

Wheeler  (J.  TafboysX  ShoH  History  of  India  and  the  Frontier  States.    London,  1880. 

Wri§ht  (Dr.  D. )  (translated  byX  History  of  Nepiul.    Cambridge,  ISH. 
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NETHERLANDS    (THE). 

(KONINKBIJK  DEB  NSDEBLANDEN.) 

Beigning  Sovereign. 

Wilhelmina  Helena  Panline  Maria,  born  August  31,  1880, 
daughter  of  the  late  King  Willem  III.  and  of  his  second  wife, 
Princess  Emma,  born  August  2,  1858,  daughter  of  Prince  George 
Victor  of  Waldeck  ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  her 
father,  November  23,  1890;  came  of  age  August  31,  1898,  and 
was  inaugurated  September  6  of  that  year.  During  her 
minority  her  mother,  the  Queen-Dowager,  was  Queen  Regent. 

The  royal  family  of  the  Netherlands,  known  as  the  House  of  Orange, 
descends  from  a  German  Count  Walram,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Through  the  marriage  of  Count  Engelbrecht,  of  the  branch  of  Otto,  Count  of 
Nassau,  with  Jane  of  Polanen,  in  1404,  the  family  acquired  the  barony  of 
Breda,  and  thereby  became  settled  in  the  Netherlands.  The  alliance  with 
another  heiress,  only  sister  of  the  childless  Prince  of  Orange  and  Count  of 
Ch&lons,  brought  to  the  house  a  rich  province  in  the  south  of  France ;  and  a 
third  matrimonial  union,  that  of  Prince  Willem  III.  of  Orange  with  a 
daughter  of  King  James  II.,  led  to  the  transfer  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 
to  that  prince.  Previous  to  this  period,  the  members  of  the  family  had 
acquired  great  influence  in  the  Republic  of  the  Netherlands  under  the  name 
of  'stad&olders,'  or  governors.  The  dignity  was  formally  declared  to  be 
hereditary  in  1747,  in  Willem  IV.  ;  but  his  successor,  Willem  V.,  had  to  fly 
to  England,  in  1795,  at  the  invasion  of  the  French  republican  army.  The 
family  did  not  return  till  November,  1813,  when  the  fate  of  the  republic, 
released  from  French  supremacy,   was  under  discussion  at  the  Congress  of 
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bequeathing  the  crown  to  his  son  Willem  II.,  who,  after  a  reign  of  nine 
years,  left  it  to  his  heir,  Willem  III.  This  king  reigned  41  years,  and  died 
in  1890 ;  in  default  of  male  heirs,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  only  daughter 
Wilhelmina. 

King  Willem  II.  had  a  civil  list  of  1,000,000  guilders,  but  the  amount 
was  reduced  to  600,000  guilders  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  King 
Willem  III.,  and  is  since  maintained.  There  is  also  a  large  revenue  from 
domains,  and  in  addition  an  allowance  of  50,000  guilders  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  royal  palaces.  The  Queen-Regent  rec^ves  an  annual  allowance  of 
150,000  guilders.  The  family  of  Orange  is,  besides,  in  the  possession  of  a 
very  lar^  private  fortune,  acquired  in  greater  part  by  King  Willem  I.  in  the 
prosecution  of  vast  enterprises  tending  to  raise  the  commerce  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

The  House  of  Orange  has  given  the  following  Sovereigns  to  the  Nether- 
jands  since  its  reconstruction  as  a  kingdom  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna : — 

Willem  I.  1815 

WUlem  II 1840 

Willem  III 1849 

Wilhelmina 1890 

Ooyenunent  and  Constitution. 
I.  Ckntbal  Government. 

The  first  Constitution  of  the  Netherlands  after  its  reconstruc- 
tion as  a  kingdom  was  given  in  1815,  and  was  revised  in  1848 
and  in  1887.  According  to  this  charter  the  Netherlands  form  a 
constitutional  and  hereditary  monarchy.  The  royal  succession  is 
in  the  direct  male  line  in  the  order  of  primogeniture ;  in  default 
of  male  heirs,  the  female  line  ikscends  the  throne.  In  default  of 
a  legal  heir,  the  successor  to  the  throne  is  designated  by  the  Sove- 
reign and  a  joint  meeting  of  both  the  Houses  of  Parliament  (each 
containing  twice  the  usual  number  of  members),  and  by  this 
assembly  alone  if  the  case  occurs  after  the  Sovereign's  death.  The 
age  of  majority  of  the  Sovereign  is  18  years.  During  his 
minority  the  royal  power  is  vested  in  a  Begent— designated  by 
law — and  in  some  cases  in  the  State  Council. 

The  executive  power  of  the  State  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
Sovereign,  while  the  whole  legislative  authority  rests  conjointly 
in  the  Sovereign  and  Parliament,  the  latter — called  the  States- 
General — consisting  of  two  Chambers.  The  Upper  or  First 
Chamber  is  composed  of  60  members,  elected  by  the  Provincial 
States  from  among  the  most  highly  assessed  inhabitants  of  the 
eleven  provinces,  or  from  among  some  high  and  important  function- 
aries, mentioned  by  law.  Members  of  the  First  Chamber  not  resid- 
ing in  the  Hague,  where  the  Parliament  meets,  are  allowed  10 
guilders  (16«.  Sd.)  a  day  during  the  Session  of  the  States-General. 
The  Second  Chamber  of  the  States-General  numbers  100  deputies, 
who  are  elected  directly.  Digitized  by  vjuu^ ic 
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According  to  the  electoral  reform  act,  passed  in  1896,  voters  are  all  male 
Dutch  citizens  not  under  25  years  of  age,  in  profession  of  certain  ontward  and 
positive  signs  of  capacity  and  well-being.  The  chief  sign  is  the  fact  of 
payment  of  one  or  more  direct  State  taxes  (for  the  land  tax  an  amount  of 
1  florin  is  suflBcient).  Besides  the^e,  the  Reform  Act  admits  as  electors  all 
those  who  can  prove  that  they  are  householders,  and  have  paid  rent  of  houses 
or  lodgings  during  a  fixed  term,  or  that  they  are  owners  or  tenants  of  boats 
of  not  less  than  24  tons  capacity,  or  that  thev  have  been  dnring  a  fixed  term 
in  employment  with  an  annual  wage  or  salary  of  at  least  22/.  ISs.  4d.,  or 
possess  a  certificate  of  State  interest  of  at  least  100  florins,  or  a  State  savings 
bank  deposit  of  at  least  50  florins,  or  the  legal  qualifications  for  any  profession 
or  employment.  The  mode  of  voting  adopted  is  based  upon  the  couloir 
system.     Voting  is  not  compulsory. 

The  electoral  body  numbered,  in  1897,  577,059  voters,  Le.,  one  voter  for 
eight  inhabitants. 

The  members  of  the  Second  Chamber  receive  an  annual 
allowance  of  2,000  guilders  (£166),  besides  travelling 
expenses.  They  are  elected  for  4  years,  and  retire  in  a  body, 
whereas  the  Furst  Chamber  is  elected  for  9  years,  and  every 
three  years  one-third  retire  by  rotation.  The  Sovereign  has  the 
power  to  dissolve  both  Chambers  of  Parliament,  or  one  of  them, 
being  bound  only  to  order  new  elections  within  40  days,  and  to 
convoke  the  new  meeting  within  two  months. 

The  Government  and  the  Second  Chamber  only  may  intro- 
duce new  bills;  the  functions  of  the  Upper  Clmmber  being 
restricted  to  approving  or  rejecting  them,  without  the  power 
of  inserting  amendments.  The  meetings  of  both  Chambers  are 
public,  though  each  of  them,  by  the  decision  of  the  majority,  may 
form  itself  into  a  private  committee.  The  ministers  may  attend 
at  the  meetings  of  both  Chambers,  but  they  have  only  a  delibera- 
tive vote,  unless  they  are  members.  Alterations  in  the  Consti- 
tution can  be  made  only  by  a  bill  declaring  that  there  is  reason 
for  introducing  those  alterations,  followed  by  a  dissolution  of  the 
Chambers  and  a  second  confirmation  by  the,  new  States-General 
by  two-thirds  of  the  votes.  Unless  it  is  expressly  declared,  the 
laws  concern  only  the  realm  in  Europe,  and  not  the  colonies. 

The  executive  authority,  belon^g  to  the  Sovereign,  is  exercised  by  a 
responsible  Council  of  Ministers.     There  are  eight  heads  of  departments  in 
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6.  The  MinisiiTxif  Marine,-^,  C.  Jansen  ;  appointed  July  26,  1897. 

7.  The  MiniaUr  qf  fTor.— K.  Eland ;  appointed  July  31,  1897. 

8.  The  Minister  qf  Public  Works  and  Commerce  (Waterataat). — C. 
Lely ;  appointed  July  26,  1897. 

Each  of  the  above  Ministers  has  an  annual  salary  of  12,000  guilders,  or 
1,000Z. 

There  is  a  State  Council-^*  Raad  van  State  *— of  14  members, appointed  by  the 
Sovereij^,  of  which  the  Sovereign  is  president,  and  which  is  consulted  on  all 
legislative  and  a  great  number  of  executive  matters. 

II.  Local  Govebnmbnt. 

The  territory  of  the  Netherlands  is  divided  into  11  provinces  and  1,123 
communes. 

Each  province  has  its  own  representative  body,  *  the  Provincial  States. ' 
The  memoers  are  elected  for  6  years,  directly  from  among  the  male  Dutch 
inhabitants  of  the  province  who  are  25  years  of  age,  one-hsuf  of  the  number 
being  subject  to  re-election  or  renewal  every  8  years  Except  that  they  must 
be  inhabitants  of  the  province,  the  electors,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  voting, 
are  the  same  as  for  the  Second  Chamber.  The  number  of  members 
varies  according  to  the  population  of  the  province,  from  80  for 
Holland  (South)  to  85  for  Drenthe.  The  Provincial  States  are  entitled  to 
make  ordinances  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  province,  and  to  raise  taxes 
according  to  legal  precepts.  All  provincial  ordinances  must  be  approved  b^ 
the  King.  The  Provincial  States  exercise  a  right  of  control  over  the  munici- 
palities. They  also  elect  the  members  of  the  First  Chamber  of  the  States- 
General.  They  meet  twice  a  year,  as  a  rule  in  public  A  permanent  com- 
mission composed  of  6  of  their  members,  called  the  'Deputed  States,'  is 
chaiged  with  the  executive  power  in  the  province  and  the  daily  administra- 
tion of  its  affairs.  This  committee  has  also  to  see  the  common  law  executed 
in  the  province.  Both  the  Deputed  as  well  as  the  Provincial  States  are  pre- 
sided over  by  a  Commissioner  of  the  Sovereign,  who  in  the  former  assembly 
has  a  deciding  vote,  but  in  the  latter  named  only  a  deliberative  vote.  He 
is  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  province.  Only  the  members  of  the  Deputed 
States  receive  an  allowance. 

The  communes  form  each  a  Corporation  with  its  own  interests  and  rights, 
subject  to  the  general  law.  In  each  commune  is  a  Council,  elected  for  ax 
years  directly,  by  the  same  voters  as  for  the  Provincial  States,  provided  they 
inhabit  the  commune ;  one- third  of  the  Coimcil  retiring  every  two  years. 
All  the  male  Dutch  inhabitants  23  years  of  age  are  eligible,  the  number  of 
members  varying  from  7  to  41,  according  to  the  population.  The  Council  has 
a  right  of  making  and  enfoidng  by-laws  concerning  the  communal  welfare. 
The  Coimcil  may  raise  taxes  accoi'ding  to  rules  prescribed  by  common  law  ; 
besides,  each  commune  receives  from  the  State  Treasury  an  allowance  pro- 
portioned to  the  total  number  of  its  inhabitants  and  to  the  share  which  its 
non-contributing  inhabitants  have  failed  to  pay  towards  lo(»d  taxes.  All 
by-laws  may  be  vetoed  by  the  Sovereign.  Tne  Municipal  Bud^t  and  the 
resolutions  to  alienate  municipal  property  require  the  approbation  of  the 
Deputed  States  of  the  province.  The  Council  meets  in  public  as  often  as  may 
be  necessary,  and  is  presided  over  by  a  Mayor,  appointed  1^  the  Sovereign  for 
6  years.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  college  formed  by  the  Ma^or 
and  2,  3,  or  4  Aldermen  (wethouders),  elected  by  and  from  we  Council ; 
this  coUe^  is  also  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  common  law.  The 
MunicipafPolice  is  under  the  authority  of  the  Mayor ;  as  a  State  functionary  the 
Mayor  supervises  the  actions  of  the  Council ;  he  may  suspend  their  resolutions 
for  30  days,  but  is  bound  to  iufonn  the  Deputed  States  of  the  iirovince. 
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Area  and  Population. 
I.  Fbogbess  and  Peesent  Condition.  . 
Population  at  various  census  periods : — 

1829        .         .  2,613,487  I  1869        .         .  3,579,529 

1839        .         .  2,860,559  |  1879  .  4,012,693 

1849  .  3,056,879  1889        .         .  4,511,415 

1859        .         .  3,309,128  | 

The  rate  of  increase  in  each  year  has  been,  in  1880,  0*6  ;  in 
1885,  1-4;  in  1890,  1-18;  in  1892,  1-03;  in  1893,  1-36;  in 
1894,  1-33;    in  1895,  133;  in  1896,  142  ;  in  1897,  1-53. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  the  population  of 
the  eleven  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  according  to  the  census  of 
December  31,  1889,  and  to  the  communal  population  tables  on 
December  31,  1897  : — 


ProTinces 


Are*: 

English 

square  miles 


North  Brabant 

1,980 

Guolders 

1,965 

South  Holland 

1,166 

North  Holland       . 

1,070 

Zealand 

690 

Utrecht 

634 

Friesland 

1,282 

Overyssel 

1,291 

Groningen 

,         790 

Drenthe 

1,030 

limbuig 

.  I         850 

Fopnlfttion 


Dec.  SI,  1889 


Dec.  81, 1897 


509,628 
512,202 
949,641  I 
829,489  I 
199,234  ! 
221,007  ' 
335,558  I 
295,445  I 
272,786 
130,704 
255,721 


Total 


12,648   I  4,511,415  5,004,204 


547,071 
555,686 
1,106,265 
949,316 
213,618 
244,830 
340,512 
324,607 
296.521 
145,433 
280,345 


Per  sq.  mile 


276 
283 
949 
887 
309 
458 
266 
251 
375 
141 
329 


396 


Of  the  total  population  in  1897  there  were  2,477,118  males 
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The  census  of  Dec.  1889  gives  in  a  population  of  4,511,415  : — 


Unmarried    . 

Married 

Widowers  and  widows   . 

Divorced  and  separated . 


Malos 

Percent 

Females 

Percent. 

1,406,646 

738,256 

81,419 

2,127 

811 
16-8 
1-9 
0  04 

1,374,956 

789,051 

165,496 

3,408 

80-4 
16-8      1 

8-6 

0-07 

The  Dutch  belong  to  the  Germanic  race. 

At  the  census  of  1889  there  were  47,888  persons  of  foreign 
birth  living  in  the  Netherlands,  28,767  of  them  being  Germans, 
13,697  Belgians,  1,339  English,  and  4,085  from  other  countries. 
2,950,471  persons  were  bom  in  the  communes  where  they  lived ; 
977,360  in  some  other  communes  in  the  province ;  497,809  in 
other  provinces  of  the  realm  ;  and  9,795  in  the  Dutch  colonies. 

II.  Movement  op  the  Population. 
The  following  are  the  statistics  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages : — 


v««i^             Total  Living 
^^^                 Birthii 

■ 

Illegiti. 
mate 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Surplus  of 

Birtiisover 

Deaths 

Stfllbora 

Average 

' 

1879-84 

144,879 

4,264 

90,127 

30,046 

54,751 

7,689 

1884-89 

149,516 

4,758 

91,658 

80,501 

57,864 

7,744 

1889-98 

152,452 

4,858 

93,419 

32,769 

59,047 

7,404 

1894 

154,722 

4,883 

87,970 

34,883 

66,752 

7,390 

1895 

158,180 

4,779 

90,007 

85,598 

68,123 

7,611 

1896 

160,247 

4,611 

84,291 

36,490 

75,956 

7,527 

1897         i      161,441 

4,407 

83,855 

36,783 

77,586 

7,375 

The  emigration  in  th 

e  last  five  years  has  been  as  follows  : — 

Year 

North  America 

South 

Americi 

I 

Australia    '      Aftica 

1 

Total 

Average 

i 

1 

1 

1887-91 

4,814 

1         903 

—        1        52 

5,271 

1893 

4,820 

— 

—        1        — 

4,820 

1894 

1,146 



1        

1,146 

1895 

1,277 

— 

—                87 

1,314 

1896 

1,241 

51 

—                95 

1,387 

1897 

— 

— 

— ,        j        — 

792^ 

In  1897,  433  were  males,  197  females,  and  162  children. 
The  total  number  of  emigrants,  Dutch  and  foreigners,  sailed 
from  Dutch  ports  was,  in  1897,  9,036. 

1  The  countries  of  destination  are  not  mentioned  in  the  recot^slTor  1897. 
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in.  Pbincipal  Towns. 

On  December  81,  1897,  the  following  towns  had  a  population  of  more  than 
20,000  inhabitants,  namely : — 


^Amsterdam 

.  503,285 

/Rotterdam 

.  298,433 

l/The  Hague 

.  196,325 

V  Utrecht  . 

.     98,434 

vGroningen 

.     63,863 

viBaarlem 

.     62,066 

vAmheto 

.     55.848 

/Leiden    . 

.     53,703 

^sHertogenbosch 

30,855 

vTilbur^  . 

.     38,599 

•Zwolle    . '      . 

30,660 

yMaestncht 

.     34,125  '^Schiedam 

26,884 

V^imeguen 

.     40,098 

Breda      . 

26,160 

/Dordrecht 

.     37,631 

Deventer 

25,930 

vteeuwarde 

.     31,944 

yHdder    . 

25,823 

/Delft       . 

.     31,886 

BeUg^on. 

According  to  the  terms  ot  the  Ck)n8titution,  entire  liberty  of  conscience 
and  complete  social  equality  are  nanted  to  the  members  of  all  religious  con- 
fessions. The  royal  family  and  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the 
Reformed  Church.  The  salaries  of  several  British  Presbyterian  ministers, 
settled  in  the  Netherlands,  and  whose  churches  are  incorporated  with  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  are  paid  out  of  the  public  funds.  The  State  Budget 
contained  fixed  allowances  for  the  different  churches ;  for  Protestant  Churches, 
1,379,852  guilders  ;  for  Roman  Catholics,  678,085  ;  and  for  Jews,  12,776. 

The  number  of  adherents  of  the  different  churches  in  the  variDus  provinces, 
according  to  the  census  of  1889,  was  as  follows : — 


Provinoes 

Dutch 
Reformed 

Other 
Protestaut 

R.  Cuth. 
Church 

jJansenisw 

Jews 

Other  or 

unknown 

creeds 

N.  Bralniit    .    . 

48,555 

11,638 

446,531 

17 

2,252 

685 

GueMera  .    .    ; 

284,142 

34,131 

186,821 

857 

5,248 

8,008 

South  HoUand  . 

675,996 

116,038 

229,199 

1,758 

15,277 

11,878 

North  HoUand  . 

881,310 

141,343 

225,652 

8,95.3 

57,257 

19,974 

Zealand     .    .    . 

120,398 

23,823 

50,180 

5 

412 

4,416 

Utrecht     .    .    . 

117,897 

22,785 

75,942 

1,554 

1,426 

1,423 

Frieslaad  .    .    . 

206,280 

76,087 

25,848 

'             6 

1,817 

25,670 

OverysMl  .    .    . 

176,068 

81,457 

80,740 

1            13 

4,182 

2,990 

Gronlngen     .    . 

180,804 

56,899 

18,467 

12 

5,946 

10,658 

1  Drenthe    .    .    . 

100,153 

18,058 

8,008 

,              8 

2,327 

2,160 

i  Limbiu;g   .    .    . 

3,101 

673 

260,594 
1,596,482 

!      ' 

1,185 
97,324 

164 

2,194,649 

1       532,907 

1       7,687 

82,866 

The  government  of  the  Reformed  Church  is  Presbvterian.  At  the  end 
of  1897  the  Dutch  Reformed,  Walloon,  English  Presbyterian,  and  Scotch 
Churches  had  1  Synod,  10  provincial  districts,  44  classes,  and  1,848  parishes. 
Their  clergy  numbered  1,606.  Nine  other  Protestant  bodies  had  about  260 
churches  and  about  280  cler^prmen.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  one 
archbishop  (of  Utrecht),  4  bishops,  1,050  churches,  and  about  2,509  clergy- 
men. The  Jansenists  had  1  archbishop,  2  bishops,  26  churches,  and  27 
clergymen.    The  Jews  had  about  180  places  of  worship. 

Instmotion. 

Public  instruction  (primary)  is  given  in  all  places  where  needed,  but 
education  is  not  compulsory  nor  necessarily  free ;  religious  convictions  aro 
respected. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  century  elementary  schools  have  been  mor** 
or  less  under  State  regulation  and  inspection*.   In  olSCIS^^and  more  express 
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in  1848,  secular  inBtruction  was  separated  from  religious  or  sectarian 
instruction.  Elementary  education  is  now  regulated  by  the  Primarr 
Instruction  Act,  passed  in  1857,  supplemented  by  an  Act  of  1878,  and 
again  considerably  altered  b^  the  Act  of  December  1889.  By  the  last 
Act  public  instruction  is  diminished  and  a  greater  share  in  the  education  of 
the  youths  left  to  private  instruction;  whfch  is  now  supported  by  the  State. 
According  to  the  reg^ations  of  the  present  Act  the  cost  of  public  primary 
instructioil  is  borne  jointly  by  the  State  and  the  communes,  the  State  con- 
tributing to  the 'salaries  of  the  teachers  and  being  responsible  for  25  per  cent, 
to  the  costs  of  founding  or  purchasing  schools. 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  the  Government  returns  for  1896-97  :— 


InBtitntiont 

Number 

Teaching  Staff 

Pnpils  or  Students 

Universities  (public)  1    .        . 

4 

165 

2,936 

Classical  Schools   . 

29 

428 

2,462 

Secondary  Day  and  Evening 

Schools.     .... 

39 

465 

5,695 

Navigation  Schools 

Middle  Class  Schools     .        . 

11 

68 

709 

74 

965 

8,911 

Polytechnicum 

I 

24 

450 

Elementary.  Schools : 

Public       .... 

8,069 

15,040 

487,774 

Private      .... 

1,414 

6,785 

220,880 

Infant  Schools : 

Public        .... 

189 

±825 

25,865 

Private       .... 

896 

±  2,635 

84,887 

1  Leiden,  Utrecht,  Oroningen,  Amsterdam. 

Besides  the  schools  named  in  the  table,  there  is  a  great  nuinBer  of  special 
schools— viz.,  agricultural  (1),  horticultural  (2),  deaf  and  dumb  (3)  and  blind 
(1)  schools,  1  school  for  philology,  geology,  and  demography  of  the  East  Indies 
(for  the  Indian  Civil  Service),  several  notary  schools,  a  national;  Academy 
of  Art,  a  roy^  school  of  music,  a  national  normal  school  for  drawim^  teachers, 
several  technical  schools  and  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
Since  1880  there  is  also  a  private  university,  with  110  students  in  1895-96. 


On  Primary  Education — 
The  Government  spent . 
The  Communes  spent    . 
On  Normal  Schools  were 
spent  in  all 

The  total  expenses  for  Edu- 
cation were : — 
For  the  State 
For  the  Communes 


1898 

1894        ! 

1885 

'     1896 

£ 

£ 

- 

471,433 
679,523 

486,759 
663,489 

495,^67 
678,925 

512,233 
715.878 

80,852 

95,359 

1 

99,229 

105,875 

728,416 
833,500 

787,250 
828,750 

764,917 
841,917 

791,883 
873,588 

Of  the  conscripts  called  out  in  1897,  4*0  per  cent  could  neither  read  nor 
Nvrito,  the  percentage  being  highest  in  Drenthe,  9*6.  In  1875  the  total 
percentage  was  12*8.  Of  tiie  total  number  of  children  from  6  to  12  years 
(school  age)  on  31  December,  1896,  9*22  per  cent  received  no  elementary 
instruction.     In  1885  it  was  1270. 
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Jnstioe  and  Crime. 

Justice  is  administered  l^  the  High  Court  of  the  Netherlands  (Court  of 
Cassation),  by  5  courts  of  justice  (Courts  of  Appeal),  by  23  district  tribunals, 
and  by  106  cantonal  courts ;  trial  by  jury  is  unknown  in  Holland.  All 
Judges  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  King  (tne  Judges  of  the  High  Court  from 
a  list  preparea  by  the  Second  Chamber).  They  can  be  removed  only  by  a 
decision  of  the  High  Court. 

The  number  of  penal  sentences  pronounced  was ; 


1 

By  tlie  Cantonal 
Courts 

DtotrictTribmials 

Courts  of  Justice 

High  Court 

1885 
1891 
1893 
1895 
1897 

67,583         !        15,079 
69,104         1        15,750 
75,536                 19,186 
80,272                 18,743 
95,978                 16,889 

497 
807 
931 
910 
861 

280 
252 
283 
270 
317 

The  number  of  persons  convicted  was ; — 


By  the  Cantonal  Courts 

By  the  Diatrict  TribunaU 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1888 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

64,513 
70,260 
75,206 
58.975 
81,006 

7,008 
7,595 
8,482 
6,598 
9,375 

14,931    ; 

15,545 

16,081 

13,964 

14,483 

1,952 
1,710 
1,677 
1,628 
1,608 

The  number  of  prisons  in  1897  was  32,  of  houses  of  detention  44.  The 
number  of  inmates  in  the  prisons  at  the  end  of  1897  was  2,185  males  and 
165  females ;  in  the  houses  of  detention,  715  males  and  89  females.  There 
are  also  8  State-work-establishments  specially  for  drunkards,  beggars  and 
vagabonds.  The  number  of  inmates  was,  at  the  end  of  1897,  3,703.  Children 
under  16  years  placed  in  the  3  State  reformatories  numbered  in  1897  573  boys 
and  102  girls.  There  are  both  State  and  communal  police.  The  State  police 
consists  of  field-constables  and  cavalry.  The  former  are  spread  over  the 
country,  the  latter  guard  the  frontiers  (eastern  and  southern).  The  cavalry 
police  (mardchauss^Tnumbers  about  19  officers  and  778  men.  There  are  about 
800 — appointed  ana  pjdd  by  the  Government — field-constables,  divided  into 
numerous  brigades.  Besides  each  commune  has  its  own  field-constables  or 
police  force. 

Pftuporirai. 

The  relief  of  the! poor  is  largely  effected  by  the  religious  societies  and 
omnked  private  charity.  The  State  does  not  interfere,  except  when  no 
reuef  is  to  oe  obtained  from  private  charity  ;  in  that  case  the  pauper  must  be 
supported  by  the  commune  where  he  is  living.  The  communes  grant  small 
subsidies  to  the  private  societies ;  there  is  no  poor  rate  in  the  Netherlands. 
Mendicity  and  vagabondage  are  treated  as  a  crime,  and  persons  so  convicted 
can  be  placed  in  a  State-work  establishment  Workhouses  for  the  poor  are 
found  in  very  few  communes. 

The  number  of  poor  relieved,  either  temporarily  or  continuously,  during 
the  year  1896  was  236,396  or  4*87  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  The  per- 
centage for  10  years  has  been  :— 1887,  518  ;  1888,5-12  ;  1889,  608  ;  1890, 
5-34 ;  1891,  4-38  ;  1892,  6-48  ;  1893,  5-19  ;  1894,  S^^zldi^SS^A-^ic 
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Einanoe. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  in  the  last  five  years  were : — 
Revenue. 


Year 

OrdinaiT 

BstnM>rd.(kMui8,&e.) 

Total                { 

GuUders 

OuUders 

Guilders 

1898 

126,627,164 

290,000 

126,827,164 

1894 

131,617,621 

1,886,662 

132,908,078          | 

1895 

132.267,968 

200,000 

182,457,968 

1896 

136,175,567 

180,000 

136,366,567 

1897 

135,408,474 

260,000 

135,668,474 

EXPENDITURB. 


j  Year 

Defence 

Debt 

PuWic  Works 

General 

Total 

1 

OuUden 

GuUders 

Guilders 

Guilders 

Guilders 

1893 

38,171,279 

36,649,430 

12,465,307 

48,157,077 

135,443,093 

1  1894 

36,584,712 

34,419,145 

11,120,181 

49,367,844 

131,491,882 

1895 

38,005,642 

34,777,269 

9,988,970 

50,364,108 

133,135,889 

1896 

39,296,284 

32.137,346 

10,223,130 

51,829,158 

133,448,868 

1897 

39,312,394 

32,643,746 

11,696,286 

66,674,733 

139,227,158 

The  budget  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the 
years  1898  (October)  and  1899  (October)  were  as  follows  : — 


Branches  of  Ex- 
penditure 

1898 

1899       1  Sources  of  Revenue 

1898 

1899 

1 

Guilders 

Guilders 

Direct  taxes  :— 

GuUders 

GuUders 

CivU  list 

800,000 

800,000 

Land  tax    . 

12,809,000 

12,490,000 

Legislative      hodj 

Personal    . 

8,700,000 

8,676,009 

and  Royal  cabinet 

701,681 

684,707 

Tax  on  capital    . 

7,000,000 

7,000,000 

1  Department  of  Fo< 

Tax  on  incomes 

'    reign  Affairs 

838,436 

849,134 

flromtrades,pro- 

Department  of  Jus- 

fessions, Ac.     . 

4,620,000 

&,044,00t 

tice       ..       . 

6,648,487 

5,841,167 

Excise  duties 

44,400,000 

46,600,000 

Indirect  taxes 

20,885,000 

20.782,000 

terior    . 

14,455,836 

15,067,028 

Import  duties 

8,716,500 

8.816,950 

Department  of  Ma- 

Tax on  gold  A  silver 

240,900 

300,900 

rine 

15,638,906 

15,800,424 

Domains 

2,450,000 

2.850,000 

1 

Post  office     . 

8,976,000 

9,447,000 

nance    , 
DepartmtotofWar 

23,452,348 

25,081,465  1 

Telegraph  service . 
State  loUerv.       . 

1,403.000 

1,796.000 

22,333,006 

22,586,901  1 

659,000 

669,000 

Departmentof  Pub- 

;l Shooting  and  fish- 

lic  Works,  &a     . 

24,055,195 

26,688,281  1      ing  licences 

130,000 

180,000 

DepartmentofOolo- 

1,850,000 

1,950,000 

1,888,716 

1,800,696     Dues  on  mines    . . 

5.980 

7.246 

PubUcDebt  .       . 

32,491,098 

87,880,205     State  rallwaya      . 
50,000     Part  paid   by  the 
Bast  Indies  in  the, 

3,886,000 

4,1«2.990 

Contingencies 

50,000 

1       interest  and  sink- 

I       ingfundofpnbllo 
debt    .       .        . 

— 

3,847  260 

1  HisceUaueous    re- 

Total  expenditure 

1 

ceipta  .       .       .  ^ 

8,641,970 

7,789,666 

141,743,746 

152,618,950 

Total  revenue      .  | 

134,432,350 

140.796,900 

J.UV  oucu^    v/i    uAio    ujiTn;i;  va^voy  oauichtj  xiiuiiot/v  v^xA^iJo  *. 

torn  8  duties  in  the  revenue  fprfive  years  1898-97  was  : — 
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I      Teur 


Direct  Ttzet 


Biolse  I     Indireot  Tkzes       Cnstoms  Duties 


QuQders 

1893 

32,351,922 

1894 

84.907,207 

1895 

35,162,795 

1896 

35,577,345 

1897 

32,998,960 

Guilders 
48,208,408 
42,989,388 
42,859,657 
43,849,565 
44,800,796 


Guilders 
19,988,942 
20,222,984 
21,414,331 
20,086,387 
20,075,659 


Guilders 
5,840,051 
5,992,995 
6,787,095 
8,447,069 
'8,588.810 


The  amount  of  these  taxes  per  head  of  the  population  was,  in  1897,  in 
goilden:  direct  taxes,  6*66;  excise,  9 '02;  indirect  taxes,  4*05;  costom 
duties,  1-78.     Total,  24 '58. 

The  expenditure  of  the  'Department  for  the  CJolonies*  entered  in  the 
budget  estimates  only  refers  to  the  central  administration.  There  is  a  separate 
bud^t  for  the  great  colonial  possessiens  in  the  East  Indies,  voted  as  such  by 
the  dtates-Qeneral.  The  financlil  cbtimates  for  the  year  1899  are  distributed 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  in  the  following  pronortions : — 

AdministratiTe  and  other  expenses  in  the  colonies  116,600,742 

Home  Government  expenditure         ....        29,485,202 

Total  expenditure 


Revenues  in  the  mother  country 
,,  „      colonies    • 


146.085,944 

17,075,964 
115,666,550 
132,742,514 


In  the  budget  for  1899  the  national  debt  is  given  as  follows  :— 


I 


Funded  Debt 
2i  per  cent  debt       .        .        . 
3     „      „      „  of  1895  and  1898 
,  f  debt  of  appropriated 

f.     "      "-[      railway  (to  redeem 
^     »'      '»  t     in  1899)       . 

Total 

Floating  debt 
Annuities  . 
Pap^  money 
Sinking  fund 

Total  debt . 


Nominal  Capital 

Guilders 
626,008,500 
517,827,000 

294,000 
2,719,693 

1,146,349,193 

16,000,000 

1,161,349,198 


Annual  Interest 

Guilders 
15,650,212 
15,551,390 


4,700 
83,312 


31,289,614 

50,000 
262,019 

6,228,571 


37,830,204 


The  following  table  shows  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  for  the  last  six 
years ; — 


Tear 

Interest 

Sinking  Fund  1'      Tear     {       Interest 

Sinking  Fnnd 

1898 
1897 
1896 

Guilders 
29,852,993 
29,935,246 
30,629,789 

Guilders                                 Guilders 
2,688,100           1895        81,912^910 
2,708,500     .      1894        82,015,887 
1,507,556      1      1893        31,463,972 

Guilders 
8,275,200 
3,032,800 
5,185,458 
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During  the  years  1860-1898,  302,868,689  guilders  have  been 
devoted  to  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt.  The  total  debt 
(1898)  amounts  to  1,092,093,754  gld.  or  18/.  3*.  M.  per  head, 
and  the  annual  charge  to  32,491,093  or  10^.  9d.  per  head. 

The  rateable  annual  value  of  buildings  was  given  at  124,301 ,000 
gmlders  in  1897,  and  of  land,  96,457,000  guilders.  The  total 
real  property  of  the  Netherlands  in  1892  was  estimated  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance  at  308  million  pounds ;  the  total  amount 
of  personal  wealth,  estimated  from  the  declared  inheritances,  has 
been  put  at  572  million  pounds ;  the  total  wealth  would  thus  be 
22,000  million  francs,  or  880,000,000/.  sterling. 

The  various  provinces  and  communes  have  their  own  separate 
budgets ;  the  provincial  expenditure  and  revenue  for  1898  was 
estimated  at  5,760,000  guilders  :  the  special  communal  expenses 
in  1896  amounted  to  93,994,000  guilders,  whereof  22,051,000 
guilders  for  debt.  The  communal  revenues  were,  in  the  same 
year,  100,485,000  guilders. 

Defence.  ^ 
I.  FbontjbbI 
The  Netherlands  are  bordered  on  the  south  by  Belgium,  ob 
the  east  by  Germany.  On  the  former  side  the  country  is  quite 
level,  on  the  latter  more  hilly;  the  land  frontier  is  open  all 
round.  These  frontiers  are  defended  by  few  fortresses.  The 
most  effective  means  of  defending  the  Netherlands  consists  in 
piercing  the  dykes,  and  inundating  a  great  stretch  of  land 
between  the  Zuiderzee  and  the  river,  the  Lek.  The  few  roads 
lying  above  the  level  of  the  water  are  guarded  by  fortresses 
connected  with  each  other ;  the  river  can  be  defended  by  gun- 
vessels,  if  necessary.  A.  large  part  of  the  province  of  Utrecht, 
besides  North  and  South  Holland,  with  the  principal  towns,  ib 
thus  secured. 

II.    A.RMY. 

The  army  of  the  Netherlands,  according  to  the  regulations 
of  a  law  of  1861,  is  formed  partly  by  conscription  and  partly 
by  enlistment,  the  volunteers  forming  the  stock,  but  not  the 
majority  of  the  troops.  The  men  drawn  by  conscription  at  the  age 
of  nineteen — numbering  yearly  11,000 — have  to  serve  in  person,^ 
nominally,  five  years  ;  but  really  only  for  twelve  months,  meeting 
afterwards  for  six  weeks  annually  for  practice,  during  four  years. 
Besides  the  regular  army,  there  exists  a  militia — '  schutterij ' — 
mainly  for  internal  defence,  divided  into  two  classes.  The  first,  the 
'  active    militia '  (dienstdoende),  exists  in  communes  of    2,500 

1  In  1808  personal  military  ieryic©  wa«  rendered  obligatory,  except    or  ministers  of 
religion.    Formerly  subsUtutlon  was  allowed.  Digitized  by  ^UU^LC 
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inhabitants  and  more  ;  in  the  others  there  is  a  <  resting '  (rustende) 
militia.  All  men  from  25  to  30  belong  to  the  militia,  from  30  to  35 
to  the  reserve.  The  militia  is  subdivided  into  three  parts  (bans)  : 
(1)  the  unmarried  men  and  widowers  without  children  ;  (2)  the 
married  men  and  widowers  with  few  children,  who  are  supposed 
not  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  their  family  or  the  exercise  of 
their  profession  ;  (3)  the  married  men  and  widowers  with  children 
belonging  to  the  militia.  The  militia  numbers  2  per  cent,  of 
the  population;  in  1897  the  first  part  was  formed  by  42,243 
men.  Besides  this  there  is  the  '  landstorm,'  consisting  of  all 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  the  'Society  of  Sharpshooters,* 
corresponding  somewhat  to  the  English  *  Volunteers.* 

The  regular  army  on  footing  of  war  consists  in  all  of  about 
68,000  men,  including  special  services,  but  excluding  officers. 

In  peace  the  total  number  of  the  army  was,  on  June  1,  1897, 
only  27,834  men  and  about  1,971  officers. 

Included  in  the  infantry  are  1  regiment  of  guards,  and  8 
regiments  of  the  line ;  there  are  3  regiments  of  cavalry,  1  battalion 
of  sappers  and  miners,  3  regiments  of  field  artillery,  4  of  fortress 
artillery,  1  corps  of  light-horse  artillery,  1  corps  of  pontooneers, 
and  1  corps  of  torpedoists  (see  under  Colonies). 

III.  Navy. 

The  Navy  is  maintained  for  a  double  pui-pose— viz.  the  protection  of  the 
Dutch  waters  and  coast,  and  the  defence  of  the  East  Indian  possessions. 
These  latter  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  that  division  of  it  known  as 
the  Indian  Marine.  The  fleet,  built  and  building,  consists  of  six  armoured 
turret  and  barbette  rams  (ranging  between  8,400  and  5,400  tons) ;  19  small 
port  and  local  defence  rams,  monitors,  and  armoured  gunboats  ;  a  large  number 
of  small  unprotected  cruisers  and  gunboats,  and  a  torpedo-flotilla,  besides 
guard,  training,  and  special  service  vessels,  and  three  powerful  protected 
cruisers  (3,900  tons)  of  a  type  new  to  the  Netherlands  Manne,  but  resembling 
our  Laiojia  and  Astrasa  classes.  The  fleet  is  being  extended  upon  a  settled 
programme  which  will  provide  for  the  replacement  o(  vessels  which  are 
regarded  as  obsolescent.  These  three  protected  cruisers,  the  HoUavd^  Zee- 
landf  and  Friealand,  have  been  built  as  part  of  this  scheme,  and  the  work 
is  to  be  conducted  gradually  by  the  addition  of  six  coast-defence  vessels.  Two 
of  them  are  for  the  Indian  Marine,  and  a  ship  of  5,000  tons  is  to  be  built  for 
the  same  service.  The  effective  floating  strength  of  the  Netherlands,  including 
the  three  cruisers  alluded  to,  and  the  Indian  Marine,  may  be  thus  stated  : — 

Coast  Defence  Ships       .        .    25    i  Gun  vessels,  various       .        .     50 

Cruisers,  2nd  Class.  .      9      Torpedo-craft,  1st  Class  .     28 

„        8rd  Class.        .        .      4    '  „  2nd  &  3rd  Class    28 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  armouT'clad  fleet  of  the  Netherlands  and  of 
the  principal  cruisers.  The  first  nine  are  sea-going  vessels ;  the  rest  are 
purely  for  local  defence.  Digitized  by  v^uuy  it: 
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DispUce- 

Armour 

Heaviest  Guns 

Indicated 

Nominal 

ment,  or 
Tonnage 

4,600 

Thickness  at 
water-line 

Horse- 
power 

«S^' 

Nomber 

CaUbPe 

Konin^n   Wil- 
helmina 

-  ■ 
inciioii 

9i  (turret) 

\2 

centimetres 

28  &  21\ 

17      / 

5,900 

17-0 

Holland  . 

cr. 

3,900 

Steel  deck 

/2 
\6 

16\ 
12/ 

9,250 

20 

Zeeland   . 

er. 

a 

1        do. 

/2 
16 

15\ 
12/ 

n 

20 

Friesland 

cr. 

a 

do. 

/2 

15\ 
12/ 

♦  » 

20      ' 

Evertsen 

3,400 

6 

3 

21  &  15 

— 

20  0 

Kortenaei 

, 

») 

i> 

»» 

i» 

— 

»» 

Piet  Hein 

>» 

>» 

»» 

»» 

— 

>» 

Prins  Hendrik . 

3,375 

4i 

/4 
\4 

23\ 
12/ 

2,000 

121 

Koning 
Nederiand 

der 

en. 

5,400 

8 

4 

28 

4,500 

11  0 

Stier 

2,069 

6 

1 

28 

2,257 

12-4 

Schorpioen 

2,175 

0 

1 

28 

2,225 

120 

ReinierClaeszeii 

2,490 

5 

2 

21&17 

2,400 

16-6 

Draak      . 

2,156 

8 

2 

28 

807 

8-5 

Matador  . 

1,935 

.        5i 

2 

28 

691 

7-5 

Luipaard 

1,525 

5. 

28 

680 

7-8 

Hijena     . 

1,566 

5f 

28 

654 

7-8 

Panter 

1,566 

'        5m 

28 

650 

7-3 

Haai 

1,566 

5, 

28 

672 

7-3 

Wesp 

1,566 

5f 

28 

744 

7-8 

Krokodil. 

1,530 

5- 

28 

630 

8-0 

HeiHgerlee 

1,580 

5m 

28 

630 

8^ 

Tijger      . 

1,414 

6[ 

28 

684 

9-5 

Cerberus  . 

1,530 

5f 

28 

617 

8*0 

Bloedhond 

1,530 

54 

28 

680 

8-0 

Rhenus    . 

367 

5 

2 

12 

310 

7-5 

Isala 

367 

•     5 

2 

12 

306 

7-5 

Mosa 

867 

5 

2 

12 

400 

7-6 

Merva 

367 

5 

2 

1         ^^ 

395 

7-5    . 

Vahalis    . 

340 

4 

1 

2 

1       '^' 

243 

6-0    ' 

The  navy  is  officered  by  2  vice-admirals,  2  rear-admirals  (^schonten- 
bijnacfat '),  25  captains,  35  commanders,  and  about  470  lieutenants  and  mid- 
shipmen, besides  engineers,  surgeons,  &c.,  and  about  7,000  seamen.  The 
marine  infantry  consists  of  44  officers,  and  about  2,000  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates.  Both  seamen  and  marines  are  recruited  by  enlistment, 
eonscription  being  allowed,  but  not  actually  in  force. 

Production  and  Industry. 
I.  Agriculture. 

The  surface  of  the  Netherlands  was  divided  in  1896  (latest  available  statistics) 
as  follows  (in  hectares,  1  hectares 2*47  acres) '.^-Uncultivated  land  (heath), 
600,484  ;  water  and  morass,  124,426  ;  dykes  and  roads,  60,086  ;  untaxed  land; 
78,456  ;  building  land,  houses,  &c.,  43,451.    Total  |g4j|^Q2,^^f,y According  to 
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the  statistics  of  1896  there  were:  land  under  culture,  865,458;  pasture, 
1,182,879;  gardens  and  orchards^  61,405 ;  forest,  248,383.  Total,  2,358,125  h.a. 

Large  estates  prevail  in  the  provinces  of  Zealand,  South  Holland, 
Groningen,  an4  North  Holland ;  small  estates  in  North  Brabant,  Guelders, 
Limburg,  and  Overyssel. 

In  1896  the  number  of  estates  was : — 


5  hectares  \  From  5  to    From  10  to  ,  From  20  to  I  From  40  to     From  75  to 
and  less      10  heotares  I  20  heotares  i  40  hectares ,  75  hectares  '  100  hectares 


78,818   34,473   29,674   18,369  i  6,397 


432 


Above  100 
hectares 


192 


42*8  per  cent,  of  all  estates  being  held  by  fanners,  and  57*2  per  cent,  by  the 
owners.     In  1888  the  percentage  was  41*5  and  58 '5. 

The  total  number  of  cattle  in  1896  was  about  1,583,000  ;  of  horses, 
269,000;  of  sheep,  700,000;  andofpi^,  1,260,400. 

The  areas  under  the  principal  crops,  in  hectares,  were  as  follows : — 


- 

1896       1      1805             1894 

1898 

Average,     Average, 
1871-80        1881-90 

Wheat 

62,265  1    61,862 

64,586'    70,804 

86,421  1    86,237 

'muter  bariey    . 

214,917  1  210,077 

208,276  .  201,993 

196.112  '•  202,069 

28,195  1    25,729 

25,113  '    26,767 

26,667 

29.478 

Summer  barley  . 

11,117  1    12,987 

13,260  1    15,187 

21,034 

16,485 

Oats  . 

128,429  )  130,987  ,  132,502  |  126,350 

113,627 

116,292 

Potatoes     . 

150,203 

150,949    150,028  i  161,970 

135,310 

144,330 

Buckwheat 

31,858 

35,519      86,899      38,099      65,135 

50,729 

Beans 

88,828 

40,218  1    39,845  1    38,914  ,    86,814 

88,810 

Peas  . 

24,285      24,374  i    24,969      24,161  |    16,498  i    23,016 

Bapeseed    . 

2,983        8,284        6,321 

7,354      12,690!      7,661 

Flax  . 

11,156      13,871      16,678 

13,529      18,530      14,685 

Beetroot     . 

46,571  ,    35,092  !    38,435      28,379  I    13,904      20,330 

Tobacco     . 

698  1         707  i         621           616        1,676  ;      1,234 

Madder 

321           588           719           792        2,295           723 

The  mean  yield  of  these  products  was,  per  hectare,  in  hectolitres  (1  hecto- 
litre =2 '75  bushels) :— 


- 

1896 

1895 

1894 

1893 

Average, 
1871-80 

Average, 
1881-90 

Wheat        • 

28-6 

24-4 

22-7 

24-7 

22  0 

23-4 

Rye    .        .        . 

22-3 

21-5 

20-8 

21-6 

17-8 

191  1 

Winter  barley     . 

43-7 

42-8 

85-7 

46-8 

39-0 

40:4' 

Summer  barley  . 

33-7 

31-7 

81-2 

28-2 

28-8 

29-7  ; 

Oats  . 

1        42-1 

41-8 

40-2 

34-4 

38-3 

38-3 

Potatoes     . 

1      196-0 

174-0 

189-0 

207-8 

186-0 

154-0 

Buckwheat 

13-6 

17-6 

15-6 

14-8 

17-4 

14-8 

Beans 

23-4 

23-9 

20-5 

25-9 

21-7 

22-7 

Peas  . 

27-7 

24-4 

18-1 

25-7 

20-5 

21-5 

Bapeseed    . 

27-2 

19-5 

22-0 

26-7 

21-3 

23-5 

Flax        (kilo.)  . 

480-0 

608-0 

471-0 

377-0 

476-0 

490  0 

Beetroot     „      . 

188,237-0 

29,281-0 '22,087-0 

26,7160 

26,260-0 

24,809-0  ' 

Tobacco      „ 

2,278-0 

2,066-0 

1,810-0 

2,081-0 

2,247  0 

2,189  0 

Madder      „      . 

3,108-0 

2,559  0 

2,331-0 

2,741-0 

2,600  0 

2,629-5 

8  e  2 
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The  value  of  imports  and  expozts  of  the  leading  agricultural  products  in 
1896  and  1897  was  as  foUowB  (in  guilders) : — 


1896                         1 

im 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports       1 

\Vheat 

il34.439,000 

98,161,000 

144,359,000 

113,677,000    1 

Flour  wheat  aud 

rye 

48,779,000 

8,271,000 

48,870,000 

12,227,000    , 

Rye  .        .        . 

77,343,000 

35,430,000 

78,838,000 

37,769,000 

Barley 

26,092,000 

18,520,000 

27,396,000 

19,239,000 

Oats. 

28,971,000 

24,060,000 

23,398,000 

20,352,000 

Potatoes    . 

129,000 

1,133,000 

197,000 

1,081,000 

PotatO'flour 

4,946,000 

15,077,000 

4,230,000 

16,059,000 

Buckwheat 

2,548,000 

734,000 

2,956,000 

1,013,000    ; 

Flax . 

1,178,000 

16,298,000 

967,000 

13,585,000 

Beetroot    . 

240,000 

2,482,000 

107,000 

1,494,000    1 

The  import  of  bulbs,  shrubs,  and  trees  was  valued  for  1897  at  425,000  g1. 
the  export  at  5,109,000  gl.  ;  for  1896,  347,000,  and  6,082,000  gl. ;  v^tables 


at  1,752,000  gl.  import  and 
27,106,000  gl.  in  1896. 


9,167,000  gl.  export  in  1897,  and  1,627,000  and 


II.  Mining  and  Manufactures. 

A  few  coal  mines  are  found  in  the  province  of  Limburg ;  they  belong  to 
the  State.  The  quantity  of  coal  extracted  in  1897  was  103,955,000  kilos., 
valued  at  412,873  gl. ;  clear  revenue,  145,041  gl. ;  part  of  the  State,  45,020  gl. 

There  are  no  official  returns  of  all  the  maniuacturing  industries.  According 
to  the  last  reports  there  were,  in  1897  :  544  distilleries,  10  sugar  refineries,  31 
beet-sugar  manufactories,  47  salt  works,  498  breweries  and  92  vinegar  manu- 
factories. 

The  total  number  of  manufactories  which  made  use  of  steam-engines  at  the 
end  of  1897  was  4,375  ;  the  number  of  engines,  5,075. 

III.  Fisheries. 

In  1897  :  5,318  vessels  of  all  kinds  wei'e  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  with 
crews  numbering  about  18,387.  The  produce  of  the  herring  fishery  in  the 
North  Sea  was  valued  at  5,567,756  guilders.  The  total  number  of  oysters 
produced  in  1897  amounted  to  40,000,000 ;  aboutone-fourth  part  of  it  exported 
to  England. 

Commerce. 

The  Netherlands  is  a  free-trading  country.  A  few  duties  are 
levied,  but  they  have  only  a  fiscal,  not  a  protectionist  character. 
The  duties  amount  usually  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  manu- 
factured articles,  and  nihil  or  only  2\  per  cent,  if  these  articles 
are  used  for  the  industries  of  the  country. 

No  official  returns  are  kept  of  the  value  of  the  general  trade, 
but  only  of  the  weight  of  the  goods.  The  growth  of  the  total 
commerce  of  the  Netherlands  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in 
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1872  the  total  imports  were  estimated  at  6,451  million  kilo- 
grammes, and  the  exports  at  2,956  millions  ;  while  in  1897  the 
former  were  22,426  million  kilogrammes,  and  the  latter  14,075 
millions,  exclusive  of  goods  in  transit. 

The  following  are  the  estimates  of  the  imports  fcHr  home  con- 
sumption and  the  exports  of  home  produce  for  five  years  : — 


Year 


Imports 


Exports 


I 

'                  Guilders 

Gailders 

1 

1893 

1           1,408,723,000 

.  1,116,618,000 

! 

1894 

1           1,461,000,000 

1,115,000,000 

1895 

1,444,000,000 

1,178.000,000 

1896 

1,635,000,000 

1,340,000,000 

1897 

1           1,706,000,000 

1,479,000,000 

The  values  of  the  leading  articles  of  import  and  export  in 
1896-1897  were  (in  thousands  of  guilders) : — > 


Imports, 

Bxporte, 

Imports, 

'   t 

Exporte,    1 

1896 

1896 
99,044 

.1897 

1897        ; 

Iron  and  steel  of  all  kinds 

150,816 

160,196 

101,142     i 

Textiles,   raw  and  marrn- 

factured 

88,112 

65,307 

98,339 

73,984 

Cereals  and  flonr 

315,624 

184,422 

325,816 

204,277 

Coal         .... 

47,184 

3,238 

49,516 

3,480 

Bice          .... 

39,527 

15,412 

44,955 

20,110 

Mineral  oil 

10,840 

80 

11,419 

82 

Coffee       .... 

40,872 

24,434 

47,939 

.  24,762 

Butter      .... 

1,572 

17,170 

1,655 

17,625 

Margarine  (raw  k  eatable) 

18,240 

38,224 

19,018 

48,093 

Sugar       .... 

29,118 

52,435 

25,854 

54,440 

Cheese      .... 

76 

11,731 

82 

13,334 

Drugs       .        .        .        . 
Gold  and  silver 

208,899 

187,021 

176,105 

236,726 

6,858 

779 

22,194 

81 

Vegetables 

1,627 

27,106 

1,752 

39,167 

Wood        .... 

88,397 

21,086 

50,944 

84,298 

Skins        .... 

22,931 

21,472 

26,921 

29,696 

Indigo       .... 

9,649 

6,911 

8,789 

6,119 

Copper      .... 

68,044 

65,367 

07  7510 

72,882 

K  MA 

67,801 
512.085 

y  Google 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  the  great  classes  of  products  in  1896  and  1897  (in 
1,000  gl.)  :— 


Food  products . 
Raw  materials . 
Manufactured  products 
Miscellaneous  . 


Imports 


1896 


460,107 
355,073 
195,317 
356,959 


1897 

496,290 
390,986 
218,710 
306,622 


Exports 


1890 


1897 


405,627 
246,457 
189,036 
279,183 


465,683 
266,589 
202,545 
308,152 


For  the  last  five  years  the  returns  were,  in  millions  of  kilo- 
grammes : — 


Year 


Total  Imports     |     Total  Exports*    ,     Re-exports 


Transit 


1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


16,878 
17,629 
17,843 
20,517 
22,426 


T 


9,599 
10,542 
10,630 
12,777 
14,075 


697 

2,650 

728 

2,798 

800 

8,070 

817 

8,638 

868 

3.819 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  with  the 
leading  countries  for  the  last  five  years,  in  millions  of  guilders : — 


1893 


1894 


Imports  for  home  consump 
tion  from — 
Prussia    . 
Great  Britain   . 
Belgium  . 

Dutch  East  Indie.s    . 
Russia 

United  States  of  America 
British  India   . 
France     . 
Hamburg 

Exports  to — 
Prussia    . 
Great  Britain   . 
Belgium  . 
United  States  of  America 
Dutch  East  Indies    . 
Hamburg 
France     , 
Italy 
Russia 


258-8  I  266  1 
263-8  I  246-1 
175-6  I  161-1 


193  0 
88-8 

1551 
63-4 
20-1 
17-5 


584-2 

256-3 

167-9 

21-8 

57-1 

15-5 

10  0 

6  0 

6-9 


225  0 

175-3 

132-1 

43  8 

21-6 

15-2 


588-2 

260-3 

156-2 

22-2 

53-8 

17-6 

11-9 

5-1 

6-2 


1895 


1896 


'Percentage 
I      1897       I 


272-4 

238-2 

166-1 

202-4 

198-2 

110-9 

41-5 

18  0 

17-1 


576-8 

267^7 

164-2 

87-6 

62  0 

19-1 

16-2 

6-1 

6-3 


278-7 

266-7 

174-2 

239-2 

223-4 

166-8 

41-5 

28-6 

20-2 


277-0 

269*9 

186-4 

218-0 

248-8 

284-2  i 

86-8  j 

19-7; 

24-3 


679-7  767-6 
290-2  821-9 
164-0  t  166-8 


46-6 
52-8 
19-6 
28-4 
6-2 
6-5 


46  0 
60-3 
20-9 
86-4 
7-2 
6-9 


16-2 

16-8 

10-9 

12-8 

14-6 

13-7 

2-2 

1-2 

1-4 


61-9 
21-8 
11-2 
8*0 
41 
1-4 
2*4 
0-ft 
0-6 
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In  the  Netherlands  the  statistics  give  sometimes  the  real,  sometimes  the  official,  value 
of  goods.  For  goods  liable  to  an  ad  valorem  import  duty  and  for  some  articles  duty-firee, 
the  importer  haa  to  declare  the  real  value  aocoraing  to  the  current  prices  of  the  day ;  in 
case  of  disagreement,  the  fiscal  authorities  may  acquire  the  goods  at  the  declared  value 
increased  10,  11,  or  12  per  cent  To  other  goods  the  official  values,  unchanged  since  1862, 
are  applied.  Every  declaration  of  imports  and  of  exports  is,  in  principle,  suljject  to  verifi- 
cation, but  in  fact  only  those  relating  to  goods  sul^ect  to  duty  are  checked.  Returns  are 
made  out  in  groes  weight,  in  net  weight  (with  deduction  of  an  official  tareX  in  number  or  in 
value  according  to  the  nature  of  each  case.  When  goods  are  imported  or  exported  by  river 
the  neighbouring  country  is  always  regarded  as  the  county  of  origin  or  of  destination :  thus 
imports  really  from  France  are  attributed  to  Belgium.  When  transport  is  by  sea,  generally 
th^  real  country  of  origin  is  given ;  thus  Spanish  wines  are  set  down  as  from  Spain,  unless 
they  have  been  imported  first  into  some  other  country,  in  which  case  they  are  attributed  to 
that  country. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  from  the  Netherlands  into  Great  Britain,  and 
of  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  to  the  Netherlands,  in  each  of 
the  last  five  years  is  shown  in  the  table  following,  according  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  returns  : — 


Imports  into 
U.  K.  from 
Netherlands . 

Exports  of 
British  pro- 
duce  to  Neth 
erlands     .     . 


1894 


■28,851,490 


9,249,136 


27,606,397 


8,788,341 


1895                  1896 

1897 

£          1            £ 

£ 

28,419,477  29,261,023 

28,971,316 

7,375,011     8,333,935 

8,854,696 

The  principal  articles  of  trade  between  the  United    Kingdom    and    the 
Netherlands  (Board  of  Trade  Returns)  in  two  years  were  :— 


Imports  into  U.K. 
firom  Netherlands 


1897 


Cottons        .       . 

Woollens 

Silk  roanufltctures 

Iron  and  steel  manof. 

Cheese .       ,       , 

Butter . 

Margarine    . 

Gloves  (leather) 
,   Paper    . 

I  Sugar  .  .  .  , 
,  Cocoa  and  preparations 
I  Coffee  . 

Glass  manuf. 


£ 

080,222 

2.775,366 

2,250,866 

1,164,144 

784,611 

1,156,726 

2,804,885 

910,621 

818,588 

1,504,705 

827,675 

226,836 

419,653 


£ 

fV^« 

T86 

2,' 

56 

V 

)68 

l.< 

m 

151 

h' 

t49 

V 

'96 

116 

>80 

Ir 

)16 

161 

150 

' 

'89 

Exports  of  produce 
1  and  manuf.  of  U.K. 
I     to  Netherlands 


Cottons  . 
Cotton  yarn 
Woollens 
Woollen  yarns 
Coal 
Iron 

Copper  . 
Machinery 
Cycles  . 
Leather . 
Hardware 
Tallow  . 
Chemicals 


1  9i 


£ 

086,636 
1,189,807 
642.978 
465,805 
340,877 
938,180 
814,778 
529,906 
154,921 
120,583  ' 
101,008 
180  080  , 
167.730 


£ 

1,012.750 

1,800,501 

618,838 

469,761 

411,222 

1,162,482 

280,617 

510,657 

126,145 

185,158 

112,067 

190,400 

198,590 
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The  following  table  gives  the  number  and  tonnage  (in  English 
measurement)  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  the  ports  of 
the  Netherlands : — 


Entered. 

•      Year 

W 

No. 

ith  Cargoes 
Tonnage 
6,014,460 

No. 

[n  Ballast 

Total 

i 

Tonnage 

No. 
9,178 

Tonnage 
6  267,216 

1893 

8,519 

659 

252,756 

1894 

9,048 

6,688,830 

705 

287,180 

9,758 

6,925,656 

1     1895 

8,915 

6,541,566 

685 

243,906 

9,600 

6,786,472 

1     1896 

10,222 

7,610,292 

881 

294,882 

11,058 

7,906,174 

1     1897 

10,599 

8,278,998 

686 

250,278 

11,285 

8  629,276 

Cleared, 

1893 

6,392 

8,676,290 

2,678 

2,478,854 

9,070 

6,154,644 

1894 

6,663 

3,795,588 

3,078 

3,0  ;«,966 

9,741 

6,850,254 

'     1895 

6,569 

8,777,180 

2,978 

2,993,424 

9,542 

6,770,604 

1896 

7,174 

4,195,254 

3,592 

8,540,000 

10,766 

7,735,264 

1897 

7,084 

4,220,034 

4,014 

4,179,324 

11,098 

8,899,868 

Of  the  total  number  in  1897,  2,995  Dutch  vessels  entered 
with  a  tonnage  of  2,108,070,  and  8,240  foreign  vessels  with  a 
tonnage  of  6,421,206;  3,106  Dutch  vessels  cleared,  with  a 
tonnage  of  2,114,088,  and  7,992  foreign  vessels  with  a  tonnage 
of  6,285,624. 

The  vessels  with  cargoes  which  entered  at  the  chief  ports  were 
as  follows : — 


EiUered 

1 
Nural>er 

5,604 

!     1,794 

792 

1890 

1897 

Port 

Number 

Tons. 

percent. 

tons! 

pr.cnt 

Rotterdam 

Amsterdam 

Flushing 

5,111 

1,682 

799 

4,522,604 

1,209,972 

675,432 

59-4 

15-9 

8-9 

5,071,050 

1,835,996 

668,706 

161-2 
•,161 

i    81 

Cleared 

Rotterdam 
Amsterdam 
Flushing   . 

3,336 

1,279 

760 

2,096,388 
849,246 
658,440 

50-0 
20-2 
15-7 

3,065 

1,300 

771 

1,826,114 
877,920 
(f62,384 

45-6 
200 
15-7 

The  number  of  Dutch  vessels  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade 
between  foreign  ports  was,  in  1896,  2,696,  with  a  tonnage  of 
1,782,390.     The  coasting  trade  is  of  no  importance. 

Internal  Commonications. 
I.  Canals  and  Railways. 

The  length  of  navigable  water  (canals  excluded)  is  about  8,000  miles. 
The  total  extent  of  the  canals  was  in  1879, 1,907  miles ;  of  roads,  2,948  miles. 
In  1896  the  total  length  of  the  principal  tramway  lines  was  749  miles ; 
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46,228,000  passengers  were  carried,  and  417,440,000  kilogrammes  of  goods. 
Their  reyenue  amooiits  to  5,477,000  fo^ilders. 

The  total  outlay  upon  the  State  railways  up  to  1897  was  269, 718, 000  Ruilders. 

In  1897  the  railways  had  a  len^^h  of  1,699  miles,  whereof  tine  State 
owned  898  miles,  and  private  companies  the  remainder. 


Year 


Revenue 
(gnildem) 


1890 
State  Railway  Co.    . 
Private  railway  cos.' 

1894 
State  Railway  Co.    . 
Private  railway  cos. 

1895 
State  Railway  Co.    . 
Private  railway  cos. 

1896 
State  Railway  Co.    . 
Private  railway  cos. 

1897 
State  Railway  Co     . 
Private  railway  cos. 


Expenditure 
(guilders) 


14,872,000;  7,888,000 
12,431,000   7,300,000 


19,880,000 
14,140,000 


18,244,000 
11,061,000 


20,807,00017,976,000 
15,446,00011,598,000 

20,665,000|17,762,000 
15,679,000|ll,77l,000 

I 
21,890,00017,864,000 
16,314,000;i2,380,000 


Goods  carried 
(kflogrammes) 


4,716,000,000 
2,376,000,000 

5,904,000,000 
2,888,000,000 

6,184,000,000 
3,291,000,000 

6,445,000,000 
3,293,000,000 

6,824,000,000 
3,696,000,000 


Passengers 
carrfeu 


6,664,000 
10,806,000 

11,682,000 
12,706,t)00 

11,921,000 
13,387,000 

11,102,000 
13,680,000 

11,009,000 
14,018,000 


I  In  1890  one  of  the  private  companies  was  appropriated  by  the  State. 

II.  Post  and  Telegraphs. 

The^postal  traffic  was  as  follows  in  the  years  named : — 

Letters 


Post  Cards 


Newspapers  and 
:  Printed  Hatter 


1898 
Internal . 
Foreign  . 

1894 
Internal . 
Foreign  . 

1895 
Internal. 
Foreign  . 

1896 


52,609,000 
18,875,0001 
1 
53,396,000 
20,162,000 

56,857,000 
22,176,000 


31,075,826  , 

4,832,720  1 

I 

81,607,786  I 
5,183,916  I 

84,018,789  i 
5,986,692  ' 


100,428,000 
9,913,000 

103,887,000 
11,032,000 

112,197,000 
11,779,000 


Parcels 


3,707,825 
582,578 

8,787,285 
680,707 

3,799,588 
698,942 


Letters  with  , 
Money  Orders 


1,112,891 
820,785 

1,166,557 
871,942 

1,201,823 
866,987 
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length  of  wires  12,747  miles.  The  number  of  State  offices  was,  on  December  81, 
1897,  549.  The  number  of  paid  messages  by  State  lines  in  1897  was 
4, 672, 142.  The .  receipts  of  the  State  amounted  in  the  same  year  to  1, 674,944 
guilders,  and  the  ordinary  expenses  to  2,143,535  guilders. 

Honey  and  Credit 

The  money  in  general  circulation  is  chiefly  silver.  Before  1875  the 
Netherlands  had  the  silver  standard ;  but  a  bill  which  passed  the  States- 
General  in  the  session  of  1875  allowed  an  unrestricted  coinage  of  ten-wilder 
pieces  in  gold,  whereas  the  coinage  of  silver  was  suspended  for  an  unlimited 
time. 

The  total  circulation  was  valued  as  follows  in  thousands  of  guilders : — 


Jan.  1 

Silver,  &0. 

1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 

58,163 
58,888 
67.420 
57,131 
57,762 

Paper  money 

Paper  money 

Gold 

issued 

issued 

. 

by  the  State 

by  the  Bank 

1 
23,594 

14,847 

201,809 

23,671 

14,534 

202,943 

23,654| 

14,579 

209,817 

22,992 

14,678 

207,856 

23,009| 

14,662 

211,578 

I  Gold,  (ff  covered 
Total    I  l^^goMatthe 


297,9031 
300,036 
305,470 
302,6671 
307,011' 


68,625 
72,737 
59,764 
64,602 
64,661 


Value  of  money  minted  dtiring   the  following  years  (in  thousands  of 
guilders)  : —  ^ 


Copper 


For  the 

East  India 

Colonies 


17,939 

2,660 
1,247 
1,149 


Total 
value 


390,078 

172,649 

8,955 

1,727 

3,574 


Total  number  i 
oft 


1,282,681 

146,433 

111,768 

71,525 

94,865 


State  Banks  are  unknown.  The  Bank  of  the  Netherlands  is  a  private 
institution,  but  it  is  the  only  one  which  has  received  the  right  of  issuing 
bank-notes,  by  a  bill  of  1863,  "for  a  period  of  26  years,  in  1888  proloneed  for 
16  years,  with  continuation  for  10  years  if  the  contract  is  not  broken  by  one 
of  the  parties  two  years  before  the  beginning  of  a  new  period.  The  Bank  does 
the  same  business  as  other  banks,  only  with  more  guarantees.  Two-fifths  of 
the  paper  money  in  circulation  must  be  covered.  It  has  agencies  in  all 
places  of  importance. 


Year 


Notes  in 
Circulation 
March  31 


Total  Exchanges 
March  31 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


1,000  guilders 
200,029 
203,683 
199,669 
201,597 
203,454 


1,000  guildois 
364,540 
374,018 
399,773 
423,254 
443,029 


Stock  of  Gold 
in  July 


1,000  guilders 
64,270 
61,390 
31,610 
31,560 
36,630 


Stock  of  SUver 
in  July 


1,000  guilders 
83,660 
84,820 
83,560 
83,890 
88,870 
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The  capital  amounts  to  20,000,000  guilders,  the  reserve  fbnd  to  5,201,479 
guilders.  The  Bank  keeps  the  State-Treasury  and  the  cash  of  the  State 
Postal  SaVings-Bank.  It  receives  5  per  cent,  of  the  clear  gains ;  the  remainder 
is  divided  between  the  State  and  the  Bank. 

There  are  manv  savines-banks,  all  private.  Besides  these  there  is  a  State 
postal  savings-bank,  established  in  1881.  The  following  table  gives  some  par- 
ticulars of  both : — 


Year 

Number  of 
Sayings 

Amount 

(in  1,000 
gldw.) 

Amount 

withdrawn 

(in  1,000 

gldrs.) 

Total  De- 

posits  at 

end  of  year 

(in  1,000 

gWrs.) 

Number  of 

Depositors  at 

end  of  year 

Amount 

perinhabi. 

tant 

1892 

t 

• 

Private  banks . 

246 

15,526 

15,704      57,267 

294,105 

12-26  gl. 

State  P.  S.  B. 

1893 
Private  banks . 

15,370 

12,478  1  27,562 

358,483 

5-90,, 

264 

17,353 

17,102      66,871 

328,137 

14  02,, 

State  P.  S.  B. 

17,651 

13,726      82,247 

401,046 

6-81  „ 

1894 

1 

Private  banks. 

282 

19,186 

16,955   1  70,027 

338,979 

14-60,, 

State  P.  S.  B. 

20,102 

15,576      37,651 

448,581 

7-86  „ 

1895 

\ 

Private  banks . 

282 

19,313 

17.872   j  72,584 

343,592 

14-94,, 

State  P.  8.  B. 

28,220 

17,727   1  44,185 

499,963 

9-09  „ 

1896 

1 

Private  banks. 

286 

19,536 

19,067   ••  76,210 

363,825 

15-46  „ 

State  P.  S.  B. 

— 

28,640 

21,191    '  52,863 

561,989 

10-73  „ 

1897 

State  P.  S.  B. 

— 

31,786 

24,407    1  61,646 

627,409 

12-32  „ 

The  reserve  fund  of  the  private  savings  banks  amounted  in  1896  to 
105,620,000  guilders. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Heasnres. 

Money. 
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Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatiyes. 

1.  Of  thb  Netherlands  in  Great  Britain. 
Envoy  and  Minister. — Dr.  W.  Baron  van  Goltstein  van  Oldenaller. 
Cotmeillor. — Dr.  A.  W.  Baron  Schimmelpenninck  van  der  Oye. 
Chancellor. — H.  N.  Brouwer. 
Consul-General  in  London. — H.  S.  J.  Maas  ;  appointed  1897. 

Netherlands  Consnlar  representatires  are  at  the  following  places  in  the 
United  Kingdom : — 


Aberdeen. 

Dartmouth. 

Belfast 

Dover. 

Borrowstoness. 

DubUn. 

Birmingham. 

Dundee. 

Bradford. 

Falmouth. 

Bristol. 

Glasgow. 

Cardiff. 

Gloucester. 

Chatham. 

Grangemouth. 

Hartlepool. 

Harwich. 

Cork. 

Cowes. 

Hull. 

Invergordon. 

Leith. 

Liverpool 

London. 

Londonderry. 

Lowestoft. 

Manchester. 

Middlesborough. 

Newcastle. 


Newport. 
Plymouth- 
Portsmouth 

(Southampton)- 
Ramsgate. 
Stockton. 
Sunderland. 
Swansea* 
Weymouth. 
Yarmouth. 


2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  the  Netherlands. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Sir  Henry  Howard,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. ;  accredit^ 
October  16, 1896. 

Secretary. — A.  F.  Leveson-Gower. 

British  Consular  representatives  are  placed  in  the  following  places  in  the 
Netherlands : — 

Amsterdam  (C).  The  Hague.  Rotterdam  (0. ). 

Brouwershaven  Harlingen.  Temeuzen. 

Dordrecht.  Helder.  Texel. 

Flushing.  Hellevoetsluis. 

Groningen.  Maassluis. 


Colonies. 

The  colonial  possessions  of  the  Netherlands,  situated  in  the 
East  Indies  and  the  West  Indies,  embrace  an  area  of  about  783,000 
English  square  miles.  The  total  population,  according  to  the 
last  returns,  was,  approximately,  35,000,000,  or  about  seven  times 
as  large  as  that  of  the  mother  country. 

DUTCH  EAST  INDIES. 

The  Dutch  possessions  in  Asia,  forming  the  territory  of  Dutch  East  India 
(Nederlandsch  Oost  Indie),  are  situated  oetwecn  6^  N.  and  11**  S.  latitude, 
and  between  QS""  and  141''  £.  longitude. 

In  1602  the  Dutch  created  their  East  India  Company.  This  Company 
conquered  successively  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  ruled  them  during  nearly 
two  centuries.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Company  in  1796  Uie  Dutch 
possessions  were  governed  by  the  mother-country. 

Government  and  Constitution. 

Politically,  the  territory,  which  is  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Kether« 
lands,  is  divided  in  (1)  linds  under  direct  goTemment ;  (2)  Vassal  lands ; 
(3)  Confederated  lands. 
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With  regard  to  administration,  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  Indies 
are  divided  into  residencies,  divisions,  regencies,  districts,  and  dessas  (vil- 
lages). They  are  also  very  often  divided  into :  (1)  Java  and  Madura ;  (2) 
the  Outpostfr—Sumatra,  Borneo,  Riau-Lingga  Archipelago,  Banca,  Billiton, 
Celebes,  Molucca  Archipelago,  the  small  Sunda  Islands,  and  a  part  of  New 
Guinea. 

Java,  the  most  important  of  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  Netherlands, 
was  formerly  administered,  politically  and  socially,  on  a  system  established 
by  General  Johannes  Graaf  Van  den  Bosch  in  1882,  and  known  as  the  *  cul- 
ture system.'  It  was  based  in  principle  on  the  officially  superintended 
labour  of  the  natives,  directed  so  as  to  produce  not  only  a  sufficiency  of  food 
for  themselves,  but  a  large  quantity  of  colonial  produce  best  suited  for  the 
European  market.  That  'culture  system*  comprised  the  forced  labour  of 
the  natives  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  suga^  indigo,  pepper,  tea, 
tobacco,  and  other  articles.  At  present,  the  labour  ot  the  natives  is  only 
required  for  the  produce  of  coffee,  which  is  sold  by  the  Government  partly  in 
the  colonies,  but  mostly  in  the  Netherlands.  By  the  terms  of  a  bOl  which 
passed  the  Legislature  of  the  Netherlands  in  1870,  the  forced  cultivation  of 
the  sugar-cane  is  now  totally  abolished. 

The  whole  of  Java — ^including  the  neighbouring  island  of  Madura — is 
divided  into  twenty-two  provinces,  or  residencies,  each  governed  by  a 
Resident,  assisted  by  several  Assistant-Residents  (except  the  Resident  of  one 
of  these  provinces,  Krawang,  who  has  no  Assistant-Resident),  and  a  number 
of  subordinate  officials,  called  Contrdleurs.  All  these  functionaries  must  have 
gone  through  an  examination  previous  to  their  appointment  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Resident  and  his  assistants  exercise  almost  absolute  control  over 
the  province  in  their  charge ;  not,  however,  directly,  but  by  means  of  a  vast 
hierarchy  of  native  officials.  There  is  a  regular  and  unceasing  personal 
intercourse  between  the  native  chiefs  and  the  Contrdleurs,  who  act  as  the 
immediate  agents  of  the  Resident.  The  native  officials  receive  either  salaries 
or  percentages  on  the  amount  of  the  taxes  gathered  from  the  natives.  In 
the  '  Outposts '  the  *  culture '  system  has  never  been  introduced,  except  in 
the  province  of  Sumatra,  west  coast,  and  in  the  Residency  of  Menado  (island 
of  Celebes),  where  also  the  labour  of  the  natives  is  required  for  the  produce 
of  coffee.  These  Outposts  are  administered  by  functionaries  with  the  titles  of 
'Governor,'  'Resident,' 'Assistant-Resident,'  ' Contrdleur, '  &c. 

The  superior  administration  and  executive  authority  of  Dutch  India  rests 
in  the  hands  of  a  Governor-General.  He  is  assisted  by  a  Council  of  five 
members,  partly  of  a  legislative,  partly  of  an  advisory  character.     The  mem- 
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Java  and  Madura     t 

Sumatra,  West  Coast 
Sumatra,  East  Coast 
Island  of  J  Benkulen 
Sumatra  ]  Lampongs      » 
Palembang     . 
I  Atjeh     .... 
Riau-Lingga  Archipelago 

Banca 

Billiton  ..... 
Borneo,  West  Coast 
Borneo,  South  and  East  Districts 
Island  of  /  Celebes  . 
Celebes  \Menado 
Molucca  Islands 
Timor  Archipelago  . 
Bali  and  Lombok    . 
New  Guinea  to  141'  E.  long.*  . 


Area: 
square  tnflet 

60,554 
31,649 
85,812 

9,8i99 
11,284 
53,497 
20,471 
16,801 

4,446 

1,863 
66,825 
156,912 
49,890 
22,080 
43,864 
17,698 

4.065 
161,789 


Total 


Popnlatioii  at 
the  end  of  1S97 


25,697,701 

1,853,315^ 

S85,432» 

158,767* 

187,601> 

692,817^ 

531,705' 

107,861?" 

98,600* 

41,558* 

370,775* 

809,808* 

1,448.722» 

549,138»  ' 

899,208* 

119,239* 

1,044,757* 

200,000* 


736,400   i±84,090,000« 


1  Tolerably  accurate.  ^  Approximately.  s  Mere  ooi\}eetnre. 

s  New  Guinea  belongs  to  the  residency  of  Temate,  Molucca  Islands. 
0  Approximate  total.  The  population  of  several  unexplored  oeontrieste  not  inelui^d. 
In  the  official  records  the  population  is  given  evwy  five  years. 


The  total  number  of  Europeans  and  persons  assimilated  to  them  at  the 
beginning  of  1896  was  35,184  males  and  82,022  females;  of  these  29,966 
males 'and  25,389  females  were  Dutch,  of  whom  28,296  males  and  22,435 
females  were  bom  in  the  East  Indies  ;  of  the  remainder,  1, 183  were  German, 
246  French,  236  English,  187  Swiss,  236  Belgians  ;  the  remainder  being 
mostly  Austrians  and  Armenians.  Of  the  remaining  population  about 
460,000  were  Chinese,  24,000  Arabs,  and  27,000  other  Orientals,  and  about 
32,000,000  natives. 

The  movement  of  population  between  Europeans  and  persons  assimilated 
to  them,  by  marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  was  as  follows : — 


1891 
1892 


{Java    and      Madura 
Outposts   . 
{Java    and      Madura 
Outposts 


-QQo    fJiiva    and      Madura 


I  Marriages  Perl,000l  Births  ;Perl,000,  Deatlis  |Fbi1,000 


1,678  85-9 

443  j  38-0 

1,408  j  30H) 

382  I  82-8 


1894 
1895 


Outposts    . 

rjava    and      Madura 
\        Outposts   . 
/Java    and     Madura 
\        Outposts   . 


1,885      — 


1,486 
418 

1,192 
387 


I  1,381 


31  0 
85-7 
24  1 
83-6 
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.   The  Suropean  population  of   the  three  principal  towns  of  Java  was,  in 
1896,  Batavia,  9,428 ;  Samarang,  8,355  :  Soerabaya,  6,988. 

The  whole  popnlation  of  Java  is  legally  divided  into  Europeans  and 
persons  assimilated  with  them,  and  natives  and  persons  assimilated  with 
these.  The  former  are  generally  living  under  the  same  laws  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  mother-country,  while  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  the 
Indian  customs  and  institutions  are  considered^  The  division  of  the  whole 
population  into  these  two  classes  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  tiie  policy 
of  the  administration,  and  enacted  in  the  code  specifying  the  limits  and 
conditions  for  legislation  in  Dutch  East  India.  The  Governor-General, 
however,  is,  in  agreement  with  the  Council,  authorised  to  mi^e  individual 
exceptions  on  this  rule. 

£eligion» 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  regulations  for  the  government  of  Nether- 
lands India,  entire  liberty  is  granted  to  the  members  of  all  religious  con- 
fessions.  The  Reformed  Church  counts  35  ministers  and  24  assistants,  the 
Roman  Ofttholic  24  curates  and  25  priests,  not  salaried  out  of  the  public 
funds.  The  number  of  Christians  among  the  natives  and  foreign  Orientals 
was: — 

In  Java  and  Madura  in  1878     .     5,678,  and  in  1896  (1  Jan.)     19,198 
„  the  Outposts         „      „        .148,672        „        „  .     .    290,065 

In  1896,  114  missionaries  of  various  societies  were  working  to  propagate 
Christianity  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  In  the  same  year  9,110  natives  went 
to  Mekka  on  pilgrimage,  whereof  8,761  returned. 

Instruction. 

For  the  education  of  Europeans  and  persons  assimilated  with  them  there 
were  in  1896,  7  public  middle  class  schools,  with  980  pupils.  The  cost  of 
these  schools  to  the  Government  in  the  same  year  was  646,633  guilders,  and 
the  revenue  out  of  the  school  fees  91, 623  guilders. 

In  1896  there  were  for  Europeans  181  mixed  public  elementary  schools, 
and  81  for  giris  only,  with  19  private  schools,  or  a  total  of  181  elementary 
schools,  "nie  162  public  schools  had  a  teaching  staff  of  586,  and  an  attend- 
ance of  14,280  pupils,  and  the  19  private  schools  a  teaching  staff  of  151, 
and  an  attendance  of  2,970  pupils.  The  cost  of  the  public  elementary  schools 
was,  in  1896,  2,430,456  and  the  income  271,710  guilders. 

The  following  statement  relates  to  schools  for  natives : — 

In  1896  Dutch  India  had  4  normal  schools,  with  28  teachers  and  168 
pupils  ;  besides  there  were  4  schools  for  sons  of  native  chiefs,  with  220  pupils. 

The  elementary  schools  for  natives  were,  for  Java  and  Madura,  in  1875: 
104  Government  schools,  with  14,906  pupils,  and  132  nrivate  schools,  with 
6,978  pupils;  and  in  1896,  205  Government  schools  witn  87,108  pupils,  and 
202  private  schools  with  20,753  pjipils.  In  the  Outposts  in  1881,  281  Govern- 
ment schools  with  21,888  pupils,  and  205  private  schools  with  10,696 
pupils ;  and  in  1895,  296  Government  schools  with  41,656  pupils,  and  455 
private  schools  with  24,085  punils.  In  1896  there  were  in  Java  and  Madura 
116  private  subventioned  schools  with  14, 212  pupils,  anij^^JJJ^  ^Ij5l|ibventi(med 
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with  7,176  pupils.    In  1876  the  Government  spent  803,906  guilders  for  the 
education  of  natives,  and  in  1896  1,276,811  guilders. 

For  foreign  Orientals  there  were  in  1896  about  466  schools  with  8, 580  pupils. 

Jastice  and  Crime. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  based  on  the  principle  that  Europeans 
and  persons  assimilated  wiui  them  are  subject  to  laws  nearly  similar  to  those 
of  the  mother-country,  while  the  natives  are  subject  to  their  own  customs 
and  institutions.  The  administration  of  justice  for  Europeans  is  entrusted  to 
European  judges,  while  for  natives  t;heir  own  chiefis  have  a  large  share  in  the 
trial  of  cases. 

There  is  a  Hieh  Court  of  Justice  at  Batavia — courts  of  justice  at  Batavia 
Samarang,  Soerabaya,  Padang,  and  Makassar — ^Resident  and  Regent  courts, 
courts  of  circuit,  district  courts,  and  courts  of  priests. 

The  number  of  natives  condemned  for  serious  crimes  in  1895  was  11,280 ; 
for  police  offences,  9,212 ;  while  it  was  in  1882,  11,701  and  6,667.  There 
are  about  300  prisons ;  their  population  was  22,140  at  the  end  of  1895. 

The  relations  of  the  State  to  pauperism  are  limited  to  subvention  to  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  orphan-houses ;  for  this  purpose  the  budget  contains 
about  100,000  guilders  yearly. 

Finance. 

The  local  revenue  ia  derived  from  land,  taxes  on  houses  and  estates, 
rem  licences,  customs  duties,  personal  imposts,  the  Goyemment  monopoli@ 
of  salt  and  opium,  railways,  and  a  number  of  indirect  taxes.  But  the  chief  pert 
of  the  large  profits  is  indirect,  being  obtained  by  the  sale  of  a  vast  amount  oC 
coffee,  grown  under  the  *  culture  system,*  and  sold  in  India  and  Europe. 

The  following  table  shows  the  i-evenue  and  expenditure  for  1870,  1880 
1890,  and  1894-98 :— 


Year     j 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Surplus  or  Deficit 

Guaders 

Guilders 

GuUders 

1870 

123,626,000 

115,765,000 

+    7,760,000 

1880 

146,888,000 

146,936,000 

98,000      , 

1890     ' 

137,789,482 

127,736,739 

+  10,052,748 

1894     1 

128,418,699 

138,683,776 

-  10,265,077      1 

1896     i 

131,242,887 

139,458,999 

-     8,216,112 

1896 

133,091,891 

143,779,863 

-  12,269.972 

1897 

129,634,774 

148,922,452 

-  19.287,678 

1898     ; 

139,412,904 

154,519,438 

-  15.106,584 

The  percentage  of  the  different  sources  of  revenue  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
lug  table 


Year 


Taxes         Monopolies  i      Products' 


Otlier  Receipts'        Total 


1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


36-2 
35-9 
37-0 
36-0 
37-7 
36-3 


19-3 
24*5 
24-3 
24-7 
25-6 
24  1 


31-3 
24  1 
22-9 
23-3 
20-0 
22-4 


13-2 
15-5 
15-8 
16  0 
16-7 
17-2 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


*  Opiuiu  and  salt,  etc. 


3  Coffee,  cinchona,  tin,  and  coal.. 
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The  budget  estimates  for  1899  are  :—  QuUders 

Home  ffovemment  expenditure    .  29,485,202 

Ezpenditiire  in  the  Colonies         .  116,600,742 


Bevennes  in  the  mother  country  .  .       17,075,964 

>)  „      Colonies  .  .  .     115,666,550 


146,085,944 
182,742,614 


Deficit  ....         18,343,430 
The  sources  of  revenue  are  stated  as  follows : 

Receipts  in  the  Netherlands  from  sales  of  Government  coffee  (7,543,168 
guilders),  cinchona  (148,600  euilders),  tin  (7,164,729  guilders),  railways 
(926,000  guilders),  share  of  the  State  in  the  profits  of  the  Biliton  Company 
(470,000  guilders),  various  (824,567  guilders). 

Receipts  in  India  from  sales  of  opium  (18,860,000  guilders),  import, 
export,  and  excise  duties  (17,211,600  guilders),  land  revenues  (19,806,100 
guilders),  sales  of  coffee  (6,626,600  guilders),  sales  of  salt  (8,807,000  guilders), 
railways  (10,975,000),  from  all  other  sources  (88,380,850  giUlders). 

About  one-third  of  the  annual  expenditure  is  for  the  army  and  navy,  and 
another  third  for  the  general  administration,  both  in  Java  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Defence. 

The  army  is  purely  colonial.  At  the  end  of  1896  the  strength  of  the  army 
was  1,466  officers  and  40,195  sub-officers  and  soldiers,  comprising  16,066 
Europeans,  55  Africans,  3,662  Amboinese,  and  20,412  natives.  The  number 
of  horses  was  1,428.  No  portion  of  the  regular  army  of  the  Netherlands 
is  allowed  to  be  sent  on  colonial  service ;  but  individual  soldiers  are  at 
liberty  to  enlist,  bv  permission  of  their  commanding  officers,  and  they 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  army  of  Dutch  India.  The  native  and  European 
soldiers  are  not  divided  into  separate  corps,  but  generally  mixed  together, 
though  in  separate  companies  in  the  same  battalions.  The  artiUeiy  is  com- 
posed of  European  gunners,  with  native  riders,  while  the  cavalry  are 
Europeans  and  natives. 

The  infantry,  which  is  the  most  important  branch  of  the  army  in  Dutch 
India,  is  divided  into  field,  garrison,  and  depdt  battalions.  Each  battalion  is 
composed  of  four  companies,  two  companies  consisting  of  European  soldiers 
and  two  of  natives,  or  one  of  Europeans  and  three  of  natives.  The  'half- 
castes  '  are  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  the  Europeans.  The  whole 
of  the  commissioned  officere  are  Europeans,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
natives  of  high  rank  to  whom  honorary  ranks  are  given ;  in  each  of  the  com- 
panies composed  of  natives,  at  least  one-half  of  the  non-commissioned  officers 
must  also  oe  Europeans.  A  mUitarv  academy  is  established  at  Meester 
Comelis,  near  Batavia.     Schools  for  soldiere  are  attached  to  every  battalion. 

Unlike  the  army,  which  is  purely  colonial,  the  navy  in  Diitch  India  is 
partly  colonial,  partly  belonging  to  the  royal  navy,  and  its  expenses  are 
therefore  borne  partly  by  the  mother-country  and  partly  by  the  colony. 
(See  'Defence,*  mother-country.)  The  personnel  m  the  Dutch  Indies  num- 
bers about  4,600  men,  thus  dividetl :  1,700  Europeans  and  900  natives  with 
the  Indian  marine  (25  ships)  1,500  Europeans  and  400  natives  with  the 
^luxiliary  squadron). 
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Production  and  Industry. 

The  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  Java  is  claimed  as  Government  property, 
and  it  is  principally  in  the  residencies  in  the  western  part  of  Java  that  there  are 
private  estates,  chiefly  owned  by  Europeans  and  by  Chinese.  The  bulk  of  the 
people  are  agricultural  labourers.  The  Government  or  private  landowners  can 
enforce  one  day's  gratuitous  work  out  of  seven,  or  more,  fix)m  all  the  labourers 
on  their  estates ;  m  1882  the  greater  part  of  these  enforced  services  for  the 
Government  was  abolished,  in  return  for  the  paj^ent  of  one  guilder  per  head 
yearly.  Great  power  is  vested  in  the  Resident  and  his  European  and  native 
officials  to  enforce  a  strict  adherence  to  all  the  laws  regulating  labour. 

The  extent  of  the  soil  of  Java  and  Madura  regiuarly  cultivated  by  the 
natives  was,  in  1896,  6,511,339  acres  (IJ  acre  =  1  bahu).  From  1892-96  the 
increase  of  various  cultures  was  as  follows,  in  acres : — 


Tear 

Maize,  Arachis, 
Rioe           Cotton,  and 
various  plants. 

Sugar- 
cane 

Tobacco 

Indigo             Total 

1 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

1 
4,861,654   i   3,621,761 
4,766,227   ;   3,660,923 
6,064,107   !   8,807,216 
6,126,400      3,674,637 
4,828,642      3,696,226 

1 

167,980 
212,017 
211,561 
923,264 
213,849 

231,046 
237,014 
287,014 
177,088 
268,930 

47,805  !  8,931,325 
63,128  8,913,841 
64,229  9,878,127 
60,281  !  9,162,259 
54,252     8,950,899 

Owing  to  the  *  agrarian  law'  (1870),  which  has  afforded  opportunity  to 
private  energy  for  obtaining  waste  lands  on  hereditary  lease  (emphyteusis)  for 
seventy-five  years,  private  agriculture  has  greatly  increased  in  recent  years,  as 
well  in  Java  as  in  the  Outposts.  In  1,896  were  ceded  to  711  Companies  and 
Europeans,  814,427  acres ;  to  47  Chinese,  30,746  acres ;  to  6  natives,  8,081 
acres — total,  848,204  acres.  Since  1816  no  land  in  Java  has  been  alienated 
by  the  Government.  The  lands,  now  the  property  of  Europeans,  have  an 
2,069,733  acres,  of  Chinese,  639,999  acres,  and  of  otlier  foreign  Orientals, 
extent  of  34,856  acres. 

In  1891  the  Government  ceased  to  cultivate  sugar.  The  sugar  is  grown 
on  lands  hired  from  the  natives,  or  on  lands  held  on  emphyteutic  tenure 
from  the  Government,  or  on  private  properties.  In  1891  the  number  of  sugar 
estates  was  211 ;  in  1896,  198.  The  yield  of  sugar  in  six  years  has  been  as 
f 'Hows : — 


Voar 

Tons 

Year     i           Tons           |t      Year     1            Tons 

1892 
1893 

1 
415,000 
483,000 

1894  !       480,400       ,     1896     '        501,122 

1895  1       550,508       |    1897             546,750 

The  production  of  coffee  in  Dutch  India  in  the  years  1892-95  was,  in  lbs,  i — 


Year 

Government 
Lands 

PreeCnltivation 
by  natives 

Lands  on  Bm- 

phyteusLs  and 

on  Lease 

Private 
Lands 

Total 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

101,823,066 
17,265,783 
62,043,252 
48,888,868 
42,164,666 

24,386,666 
9,467,866 
16,671,148 
18,564,994 
10,663,066 

46,094,133 
19,366,866 
60,840,919 
48,559,186 
68,809,383 

2,956,133 
1,754,800 
3,277,181 
3,765,289 
4,928,000 

174,759,998 
47,854,265 
131,882,500 
114,228,277 
116,065,065 
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The  production  of  cinchona,  in  kilogrammes,  in  Java  was  as  follows  : — 


Tear 

Government 

Lands  on  Bmphyteusis 

Private  Lands         | 

Plantations 

Production 

Plantations 

Production 

Plantations 

ProdncUon 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

308,021 
278,662 
296,107 
817,387 
398,603 

112 
100 
96 
98 
86 

2,793,820 
2,856,138 
2,890,630 
8,678,260 
8,440,898 

6 
4 
8 
2 
1  ■ 

28,944 
46,928 
47,862 
60,020 
63,932 

The  production  of  tobacco,  in  kilogrammes,  was  as  follows : — 


Tear. 

In  Java. 

In 8umatra(Deli,  etc). 

Plantations. 

Production. 

Plantations. 

Production. 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 

93 
83 
94 
88 
90 

8,512,217 
13,228,810 
10,276,184 

9,807,178 
13,360,013 

±  807 
222 
123 
116 
103 

12,921,509 
15,210,315 
17,569,300 
18,075,917 
15,704,703 

The  production  of  tea  in  Java,  in  kilogrammes,  was  as  follows : — 1892, 
4,698,284;  1893,  4,129,031;  1894,  4,096,863;  1895,  4,746,588;  1896, 
3,916,398. 

The  production  of  1896  was  obtained  from  85  plantations. 

The  production  of  indigo  in  Java  was  as  follows : — In  1898,  685,984  kilo- 
grammes from  159  plantations  ;  in  1894,  565,547  kilogrammes  from  155 
plantations ;  in  1895,  621,666  kilogrammes  from  149  plantations ;  and  in 
1896,  721,719  kilogrammes  from  151  plantations. 

The  tin  mines  of  Banca  are  worked  by  the  Government ;  those  of  Biliton 
and  Riouw  by  private  enterprise.  Their  total  yield  in  1892-93  was  12,200 
tons  ;  in  1896-97,  15,600  tons. 

The  yield  of  the  principal  coal  mines  in  Java,  Sumatra  and  Borneo  was  in 
1898,  18,500  tons;  in  1895.  26,100  tons  ;  in  1896,  25,150  tons. 

The  production  of  the  principal  mineral  oil  enterprises  was  in  1896, 
111,887,385  litres. 
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Imports 

OoTernment 

Private 

Onmd 

Tear 

Merchan- 
dise 

Specie 

Total 

Herehan. 
dise 

Specie 

Total 

Totel 

1802 

6,688,204 

2,000,000 

8,688,204 

152,225,878 

10,080,052 

162,255,480 

170,888  784 

1808 

6,585,584 

1.000,000 

7.585,584 

150,473,640 

10,208,207 

160,771,087 

177,367,471 

1804 

6,711,507 

1,000,000 

7,711,507 

158,557,807 

8,045,735 

167.508,682 

175,215.220 

1895 

8,185,00] 

— 

8,185,001 

145,051,045 

8,204,158 

158,846,2031 

161.530,204 

1806 

6,746,882 

615,000 

7,861,382 

152,055,800 

8,082,001 

160,987,801' 

168,848,63s; 

Szports 

1802 

26,208,470 

— 

26,208,470 

178,110,182  Il0.586,808     188,656,035  1  S14,054.504 

1803 

20,877,812 

— 

20,377,312 

171,028,668    1,080,671     172,054,880 1  102,481.651 

1804 

17,022,861 

— 

17,022,861 

182,184,670 

878,777  ,  188,063,456     200.086,817 

1805 

22,281,000 

— 

22,281,000 

201,652,289 

1,154,562     202,806,801  !  225.087.810 

1806 

14.825,256 

—         14,325,256 

184,413,534        891,921  \  185,305,455  |  109,680,711  1 

The  principal  articles  of  export  are  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  rice,  indigo,  cinchona, 
tobacco,  and  tin.  With  the  exception  of  rice,  about  one-half  of  which  is 
shipped  for  Borneo  and  China,  nearly  four-fifths  of  these  exports  go  to  the 
Netherlands. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Jara  vrith  the  United 
Kingdom,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  in  each  of  the  last  fire 
years : — 


- 

1803         j         1804 

1 

1805 

1806 

1897 

Imports  into 
U.  K.  from 
Java . 

Exports  of 
British  pro- 
duce to  Java 

1,362,512 
1,902,389 

505,248 
1,799,620 

870,419 
1,740,565 

£ 
746,233 

1,891,643 

£ 
318,052 

1,803,416 

The  chief  and  almost  sole  article  of  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  un- 
refined sugar ;  in  1882  of  the  value  of  3,579,1192.  ;  in  1894,   380,2322  ;    in 
1895,   675,8222.  ;    in    1896     677,7502  ;    in  1897,    218,2292.       The    stafde 
article  of  British  home  produce  exported  to  Java  is  manufactured  cotton 
including  cotton  yams,  of  the  value  of  1,376,8512.  ;  machinery,    70,4302. 
iron,  wrought  and  unwroiight,  76,208^.  ;  coals,  40,0832. ;  woollens,  33,4772. 
manure,  60,1732.,  in  the  year  1897. 

Shipping  and  CommnnicationB. 

The  following  table  shows  the  navigation  at  the  various  ^wrts  of  Nether- 
lands India  in  1895  and  1896,  and  the  share  of  England  in  it : — 


Tear 


1895-^ 


1896- 


Steamers 
Sailing 


f    Steamers 

\    Sailing  vessels 


Entered 


Number 


Tons 


3,418 
215 

3,692 
218 


1,368,564 
139,476 

1,469,808 
133,812 


Whereof,  from  Engkud : 


Number 


370 
33 

317 

d  by  Vj< 


Tons 


417,366 
50,268 


'^ 


438,960 
49,560 
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At  the  end  of  1896  the  total  length  of  railways  (State  and  private)  opened 
for  traffic  was  about  1, 1 12  English  mfles ;  the  revenues  were  1 4, 048, 230  guilders. 

There  are  about  800  post-offices  ;  the  number  of  letters  carried  in  1896  and 
1895  for  internal  intercourse  was  7,249,424  and  7,085,364,  while  5,504,174 
and  5,524,662  newspapers,  samples,  &c,  for  the  interior  passed  through  the 
yarious  post-offices  in  the  Dutch  Indies  during  the  same  years.  In  1896 
and  1895,  1,479,561  and  1,446,477  letters  were  carried  for  foreign  postal 
intercourse. 

There  were  6,699  miles  of  telegraph  lines  in  Dutch  India  in  1896  with 
109  offices;  the  number  of  messages  was  688,888.  In  December,  1896, 
Batavia,  Samarang,  and  Sourabaya  were  connected  by  telephone. 

Honey  and  Credit. 

The  'Java  Bank,'  established  in  1828,  has  a  capital  of  6,000,000  guilders, 
and  a  reserve  of  about  1,200,000  guilders.  The  Government  has  a  control  over 
the  administration.  Two-fifths  of  tne  amount  of  the  notes,  assignats,  and  credits 
must  be  covered  by  specie  or  bullion.  In  September,  1897,  the  value  of  the 
notes  in  circulation  was  44,659,000  guilders,  and  of  the  bank  operations 
23,905,000.  There  are  two  other  Dutch  banks,  besides  branches  of  British 
bonks. 

In  the  savings-banks,  in  1896,  there  were  16,001  depositors,  with  a  deposited 
amount  of  10,698,600  guilders. 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Heainres. 

Weights  and  Mkasurss. 

The  AfMterdamach  Pond .   =  1'09  lb.  avoirdupois. 
„   PiJcol       .        .        .   =  1834  n 
„   Catty       .        .        .   =  1|      „ 
„    Tjengkal .        .        .   c  4  yards 
The  only  legal  coins,  as  well  as  the  weights  and  measures,  of  Dutch 
India  are  those  of  the  Netherlands. 

Coiunlar  Eepresentatiyes. 

Britiifh  Consul  at  Batama.—J{.  V.  S.  Davids. 
Viee-ConnU  at  Samarang, — D.  D.  Fraser. 
Vice-consul  at  Sourabaya, — ^A.  J.  Warren. 

DUTCH  WEST  IHDIES. 

The  Dutch  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  are  (a)  Surinam,  or  DtUch 
Quiana,  and  {h)  the  colony  Cura^, 

Surinam  or  Dutch  Oniana. 

Dutch  Guiana  or  Surinam  is  situated  on  the  north  coast  of  S.  America, 
between  2"  and  6**  N.  latitude,  and  53**  50'  and  58**  20'  E.  longitude,  and  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  east  by  the  river  Marowijne,  which 
separates  it  from  French  Guiana,  on  the  west  by  the  river  Corantyn,  which 
separates  it  from  British  Guiana,  and  on  the  south  by  inaccessible  forests  and 
savannas  to  the  Turmchumce  Mountains.  r.  .   ..  t    i  m  ivm- 
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At  the  peace  of  Breda,  in  1667,  between  England  and  the  United  Nether- 
lands, Sunnam  was  assured  to  the  Netherlaiiik  in  exchange  for  the  colony 
New  Netherlands  in  North  America,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty 
of  Westminster  of  February,  1674.  Since  then  Surinam  has  been  twice 
in  the  power  of  En^and,  1799  till  1802,  when  it  ¥ras  restored  at  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  and  in  1804  to  1816,  when  it  was  returned  according  to  the 
(invention  of  London  of  August  13,  1814,  confirmed  at  the  peace  of  Paris  of 
November  20,  1815,  with  the  other  Dutch  colonies,  except  Berbice,  Demenra, 
Essequibo,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  superior  administration  and  executire  authority  of  Surinam  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  goyemor,  assisted  by  a  council  consisting  of  the  goveraor  as 
president,  the  attorney-general  as  vice-president,  and  three  members,  all 
nominated  by  the  King.  The  Colonial  States  form  the  representative  body  of 
the  colony.  Four  members  are  chosen  every  year  by  the  governor ;  the  others 
by  electors  in  proportion  of  one  in  200  electors. 

Dutch  Guiana  is  divided  into  sixteen  districts  and  numerous  communes. 

The  area  of  Dutch  Guiana  is  46,060  English  square  miles.  At  the  end  of 
1896  the  population  was  about  64,372,  exclusive  of  the  n^^x>es  living  in  the 
forests.     The  capital  is  Paramaribo,  with  about  80,000  inhabitants. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  regulation  for  the  government  of  Dutch 
Guiana,  entire  liberty  is  granted  to  the  members  of  all  religious  confessions. 

At  the  end  of  1896  there  were :  Reformed  and  Lutheran,  8,974  ;  Moravian 
Brethren,  25,421 ;  Roman  Catholic,  11,773  ;  Jews,  1,250;  Mohammedans, 
2,681  ;  Hindus,  9,698,  etc. 

There  were,  in  1896,  19  public  schools  with  2,283  pupils,  and  85  private 
schools  with  4,847  pupils.  Besides  these  elementary  schools,  there  are  a 
normal  school  and  a  central  school  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  for  training 
teachers  and  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

There  is  a  court  of  justice,  whose  president,  members,  and  recorder  are 
nominated  by  the  Sovereign.  Further,  there  are  three  cantonal  courts  and 
two  circuit  courts. 

The  relations  of  Government  to  pauperism  are  limited  to  subventions  to 
orphan-houses  and  other  religious  or  philanthropical  institutions. 

The  local  revenue  is  derived  from  import,  export,  and  excise  duties,  taxes 
on  houses  and  estates,  personal  imposts,  and  some  indirect  taxes.  A  subven- 
tion from  the  mother-country  is  necessary.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  in 
the  last  four  years,  in  guilders,  were : — 


Expenditure 


Looal  Revenue 


Subvention 


1895 

2,006,000 

1,827,000 

179,000 

1896 

2,271,000 

2,042,000 

228,000 

1897 

2,245,000 

2,017,700 

229,000 

1898 

2,348,000 

'   2,141,000 

207,000 

In  1896  the  militia  ('  Schutterij ')  consisted  of  26  officers  and  417  men,  the 
civic  guard  of  64  officers  and  1,438  men,  and  the  garrison  of  22  officers  and  372 
men.  The  navy  consists  of  a  few  guard  ships,  with  some  vessels  of  the  royal 
navy. 

Sugar  was  produced  on  9  plantations  of  1,705  hectares  to  the  amount 
of  10,390,747  kilogrammes  in  1896 ;  10,283,800  kilogrammes  in  1895  ;  cacM 
on  about  97  plantations  and  1,032  small  properties  of  12,248  hectaras  to  the 
amount  of  3,088,194  kilogrammes  in  1896  ;  3,922,709  kilogrammes  in  1895. 
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The  other  productiotis  iu  1897  were  bananas,  562,949  bunches  ;  coffee,  280,875 
kilogrammes;  rice,  184,228 kilogrammes;  maize,  859,922  kilogrammes  ;  rum, 
1,000,747  litres  ;  and  molassea,  1,870,110  litres. 

For  gold  mining  were  granted,  at  the  end  of  1896,  287  concessions,  com- 
prising 413,919  hectares.  In  that  year  the  export  of  gold  was  874,897 
grammes,  valued  at  1,198,600  guilders.  This  export  was :  to  the  Netherlands, 
698,478  grammes  ;  to  Great  Britain,  42,890  grammes.  The  declared  value 
since  the  beginning  of  liie  gold  industry  (1876)  to  the  end  of  1896  is 
20,694,880  guilders.  In  1896  the  gold  production  amounted  to  846,366 
grammes.  The  working  for  gold  has  hitherto  been  carried  on  chiefly  by 
alluvial  washings,  but  several  companies  are  now  erecting  plant  for  crushing 
operations. 

In  1897  there  entered  248  vessels  of  107,158  tons,  and  cleared  258  ships  of 
108,988  tons.  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports 
during  the  years  1893-97  :— 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

5,730,365  guUders 
6,225,076 
5,203,029 
5,335,180 
5,635,161         „ 

5,467,631  guilders 
5,062,814        „ 
5.490,735        „ 
4,391,728 
5,241,671        „ 

In  1897  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  Dutch  West 
Indies,  including  C\ura9ao,  were  valued  at  12,476^.  ;  and  exports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  of  British  produce  or  manufacture  to  the  Dutch  West  Indies, 
58,9212. 

The  colonial  savings-bank  had,  at  the  end  of  1895,  a  balance  of  544,148 
guildera. 

The  communication  between  several  districts  of  the  colony  is  carried  on  by 
vessels  and  small  steamers. 

British  C<m9ul  at  Paramaribo, — J.  R.  W.  Pigott 

Curasao. 

The  colony  of  Cura^  consists  of  the  islands  Cura^,  Bonaire,  Aruha,  St. 
Martin  (as  far  as  it  belongs  to  the  Netherlands),  St,  Sustaehe,  and  Saba,  lying 
north  from  the  coast  of  Venezuela. 
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The  colony  is  governed  by  a  Govemori  asaisted  by  a  Council  composed  of 
the  Attomey-ireneral  and  three  members,  all  nominated  by  the  Soven^n. 

There  is  also  a  Colonial  Council  consisting  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
and  eight  members  nominated  by  the  Sovereign.  The  different  islands  of 
the  colony,  except  Cumcao,  are  placed  under  chiefs  called  'gezaghebbers,' 
nominated  by  the  Sovereign. 

At  the  end  of  1896  there  were  41,235  Roman  Catholics,  7,730  Protestants, 
831  Jews.    The  number  of  schools  was  about  28  with  about  5,588  pupils. 

The  revenue  is  derived  from  import,  export,  and  excise  duties,  taxes  on 
land,  and  some  indirect  taxes.  In  the  Budget  for  1898  the  revenue  is  estintt- 
ted  at  638,000  guilders,  and  the  expenditure  at  700,000  guilders ;  the  dif- 
ference is  suppli^  by  the  mother-countrv. 

The  militia  (Schutterij)  of  the  Isle  of  Cura9ao  consisted  at  the  end  of  1896 
of  27  officers  and  354  men  ;  tiie  garrison  of  7  officers  and  197  men.  A  vessel 
of  the  royal  navy  is  always  cruising  and  visiting  the  different  islands. 

The  imports  of  the  island  of  Cura^  in  1896  were  valued  at  2,962,668 
guilders  ;  the  exports  of  the  other  islands— Cura9ao  has  no  export  duties — 
at  364,669  guilders.  The  chief  produce  are  maize,  beans,  pulse,  cattle,  salt, 
and  lime. 

There  entered  the  different  islands  in  1896,  2,569  vessels  of  526,148 
English  tons. 

British  Consul  at  Curasao, — J.  Jesurun. 


Statistioal  and  other  Books  of  Seferenoe  conoeming  the 
Netherlands  and  its  Colonies. 

1.  Official  Publications. 
(1)  The  Netherlands, 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Coantries  and 
British  Possessions.    Imp.  4.    London.  1895. 

Foreiffn  OfBoe  Reports.    Annual  Series.    London. 

GerecnteUike  StatLstiek  van  het  Koninkrifk  der  Nedei landen.    's  Onvenhage,  1897. 

JaarcUfers  over  1897  door  de  Centrale  Goramissie  vo<ir  de  StaUstiek. 

Onderzoek  naar  de  geschiedenis  en  Werluaamheid  der  Vakvereenigingen,  uitgegem 
door  de  Centrale  Commlssie  voor  de  Statistiek,  1896. 

Report^  Mr.  Sydney  Looock,  Secretary  of  Legation,  on  land  laws  and  landed  property, 
dated  The  Hagne,  December  20, 18«9 ;  in  *  Reports  from  H.M.'s  RepresentatiTea  respecting 
the  Tennre  of  Land  in  the  scToral  Coantries  of  Europe.'    Part  I.    FoL    London.  1870. 

Statistiek  van  het  Oevangenisweien.    1897. 

Staatsalmanak  voor  het  Koningrilk  der  Nederlanden.  1898.  Met  maohtiging  Tmn  de 
regering  uit  offlciele  opgaven  xamengesteld.    's  Gravenhage. 

Staatsbegrootiug  Toor  het  dienstjaar  1899.    's  Oravenhage. 

Statistiek  van  den  in-,  uit-  en  doorvoer  over  1897. 

Statistiek  van  den  Handel  en  de  Scheepvaaft  van  het  KoninkrUk  der  Nederiaadea. 
's  Gravenhage,  1897. 

Uitkomsten  der  7e  tiei\]aarl :  volkstelling  van  1889-90  in  het  koninkrUk  der  Neder- 
landen.    's  Gravenhage,  1891. 
'  Verslag  der  Nederlandsche  Bank.    1897. 

Verslag  van  den  Raad  v  Toesioht  op  de  Spoorwegdiensten  over  1897. 

Yerslag  van  den  Staat  der  hoogere,  middelhare  en  Ugere  seholen  over  1897. 

Verslag  van  den  Staat  der  Nederlandsche  Zeevi88che:^en  otw  1897.    's  Gravenhage. 
^    ^^^^  ^*°  *!S"  lAndbouw  in  Nederland  over  1894  and  189»,  opgemaakt  op  last  Tan 
den  Minister  van  Handel  en  Nyverheld.    8.    's  Gravenhage.    1898. 

Verslag  der  Maatucbappy  tol  Bxpl.  van  Staatsspoorwegen  over  1897. 
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Vcrzaiueliog  vau  Consolaire  en  andere  Berigteu  en  Verslagen  over  Njjverheid,  Handel  en 
8cheepTaart  Uitgegeven  door  het  Ministerie  van  Buitenlandsohe  Zaken.  Jaargang  1897. 
4.     's  Onvenhage. 

(2    Colonies. 

A]gemeen  vUQarig  verslag  van  het  inlandsoh  onderwUs  in  N.I.  over  1878-1877  (Batavia, 
1880),  en  over  1878-1882  (Batavia,  1886). 

Beerooting  van  Ned.    Indie  voor  1899. 

Holland.  Eaat  Indies.  Colonial  Poasessions.  Admiralty,  Naval  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment.   London,  1888. 

JaarcUfera  voor  1896  door  de  Centrale  Comoiissie  voor  de  Statistielc. 

Jaarboek  van  het  mMnwexen  in  Nederiandsch  Oost-Indi&  Uitgegeven  op  last  van  Z. 
Bixe,  den  Minister  van  Kolonien.    1888.    Amsterdam,  1889. 

Koloniaal  Verslag  van  1897.    's  Oravenhage,  1898. 

Naamregister  van  Nederlandsche-Indie  voor  1896.    Batavia. 

Begeeriugs-Almanak  voor  Nederlandschrlndie.    1898.        Batavia. 

Reports  on  the  Trade  of  Java  and  of  Cora^oa.  Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series. 
London 

R^om^  van  het  onderzoek  naar  de  rechten  van  den  inlander  op  den  grond  op  Java  en 
Madoera.    Batavia.    1890. 

Verbeek  (R.  D.  V.),  and  Feimema  (R.),  Description  g^ologique  de  Java  et  Madoura. 
2  vols.    Amsterdam,  1896. 

Verslag  van  den  dienst  der  Staats  spoonregen  op  Java  over  1895. 
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Baedeher'i  Handbook  for  Belgium  and  Holland.    11th  ed.    London,  1894. 
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IHUMeldCP.  H.X  The  Church  in  the  Netherlands.    8.    London,  1892. 
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Een  Halve  Beuw,  1848-98.    The  Hague,  1898. 

Hare  (A.  J.  C),  Sketches  in  Holland  and  Scandinavia.    London,  1885. 

Samurd  (H.),  In  the  Heart  of  Holland.    (Eng.  Trans.)    8.    Lonaon,  1880. 

Heu$den  (A.  vanX  Handboek  der  aardnjkskunde,  staatsinrigting,  staatshuishouding  en 
statistiek  van  het  koningr\jk  der  Nederlanden.    8.    Haarlem,  1877. 

Loot  (D.  deX  Organisation  de  I'enseignement  secondaire  dans  le  Royaume  des  Pays-Baa. 
I<eiden,  1894. 

Meldrum  (  D.  8.X  Holland  and  the  Hollanders.    New  York,  1898. 

MotUif  (J.  L.),  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic    3  vols.    8.    London,  1858. 

MotUp  (J.  L.),  History  of  the  United  Netherlands.    4  vols.    London,  1869. 

Mmray'i  Handbook  for  Holland  and  Belgium.    8.    London. 

Oppenkeim  (Dr.  J.X  Handboek  voor  het  gemeenterecht.    Oroningen,  1895. 

Sengert  (van  Welderen,  BaronX  Scheta  einer  parlementalre  genhidenls  van  Alderland. 
2  vols,     's  Oravenhage,  1893. 

iZo^M's  (J.  £.  T.X  Holland.    In  "Story  of  the  Nation"  Series.    8.    London,  1886. 

Staatkundiff  en  staathuishondkundig  JaarboekJ  .  Uitgegeven  door  de  Vereeniging  voor  de 
Statistiek  in  Nederland.    8.    Amsterdam. 

Wood  (C  W.X  Through  Holland.    8.    London,  1877. 

(2)  Colonies. 

AardrUkskundig  en  statistisch  woordenboek  van  Ned.  IndlS.    Amsterdam,  1861. 

Atmeida  (W.  B.  d'X  Life  in  Java.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1864. 

Bemwute  (J  van)  and  Hooker  (G.  B.i  Guide  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies.    London,  1807. 
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Deventer  (JSz..  8.  v»n),  B\jdiagen  tot  de  keunis  van  het  LandelUk  Stelnel  op  Java,  <». 
last  van  Z.  Ezc  den  Minister  van  Kolonien  J.  D.  Fransen  van  de  Puttc  bljeeuverzaniela 
8.    Zalt-Bommel,  1866. 

Forbes  (Mrs.  H.  O.),  Insulinde.    8.    London. 

Qorkom  (van),  De  Oost-lndischo  Cultures  in  betrekking  tot  bandel  on  nyverheid 
Amsterdam,  1881. 

Haga  (A.X  Nederlandsch  Nieuw  Guinea  en  de  Papoesche  Bilanden.  2  vote.  Batavte 
1884. 

Htlhcald  (Fr.  Von),  Das  Colonialsystem  der  NiedeiUnder  in  Ostindien.  S.  Leipzig 
1873. 

HenttM  (J.  B.  vanX  De  onderwerping  van  Aijeh.    8.    The  Hague,  1893. 
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JaarcUfers  over  1894  en  vorige  jaren  omtrent  de  kolonien.  Uitgegeven  door  de  Yereeni* 
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Palgrave  (W.  G.),  Dutch  Guiana.    8.    London,  1876. 

Petit  (W.  L.  de),  La  Conqufite  de  la  Vall^  d'Atchin.    8.    Paris,  1891. 
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NICARAaUA. 

(Rbpubliga  d£  Nicaragua.) 
Constitutioii  and  Oovemment. 

Thb  new  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  was  proclaimed  on  July 
4,  1894.  It  vests  the  legislative  power  in  a  Congress  of  one  House.  The 
Legislature  is  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  the  term  being  two  years,  and  the 
number  of  representatives  40.  The  executive  power  is  with  a  President 
elected  for  four  years. 

PresidcTU  of  the  Hepublic — General  Santos  Zelaya,  for  the  term  1898- 
1902. 

The  President  exercises  his  functions  through  a  council  of  responsible 
ministers,  composed  of  the  four  departments  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Public 
Instruction  ;  Fmance  ;  Interior,  Justice,  War,  and  Marine  ;  Public  Works. 

In  1896  Nicaragua,  Salvador  and  Honduras  were,  for  the  purposes  of 
foreign  relations,  constituted  as  the  Greater  Kepublic  of  Central  America, 
but  towards  the  end  of  1898  the  confederation  collapsed. 

The  active  army  consists  of  2,000  men,  with  a  reserve  of  10,000  men,  and 
a  militia  or  national  guard  of  5,000. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Kepublic  is  estimated  at  49,200  English  square  miles,  and 
the  population  (1895)  880,000,  or  including  uncivUised  Indians  420,000, 
giving  about  8  '5  inhabitants  per  square  mile.  The  great  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation consists  of  aboriginal  ^Indians,'  mulattoes,  negroes,  and  mixed 
races,  and  the  number  of  Europeans  and  their  descendants  is  very  small  but 
on  the  increase.  Their  number  is  about  1,200  ;  while  the  number  of  foreigners 
who  have  settled  in  Nicaragua  is  (1892)  371,  possessing  property  valued  at 
4,205,160  dollars  (Nicaragoan  currency).  Of  tnese  foreigners  88  are  German, 
69  Italian,  60  from  United  States,  and  52  Irom  Great  Britain.  There  are  14 
towns  wiUi  from  2,000  to  30,000  inhabitants.  The  chief  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants  is  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  raising  of  coffee.  The  capital  of  the 
Republic  and  seat  of  government  is  the  town  of  Managua,  situated  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  great  lake  of  the  same  name,  with  about  18,000 
inhabitants,  Leon  has  a  population  of  34,000,  bluefields  in  1885  had  2,091 
inhabitants,  and  San  Juan  del  Norte  1,480. 

On  November  20, 1894,  the  so-called  Mosquito  Reserve  was  reincorporated 
with  the  temtory  of  the  Republic  by  free  resolution  of  the  Indians.  The 
new  '  Departamento '  is  called  Departamento  de  Zelaya.     It  brings  the  number 
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Finance. 

For  the  bienaium  ending  June  30,  1897,  the  revenue  and  expenditure  tre 
stated  to  have  been  : — 


Revenne. 

Expenditure. 

1896 
1897 

dolUrs. 
8,672,497 
4,688,061 

dollars. 
4,059,674 
3,852,750 

ToUl 

8,260.558  ' 

7,912,424 

In  1897  the  tax  on  commerce  yielded  2,645,249  dollars;  the  liquor 
revenue  amounted  to  620,090  dollars  ;  coffee  export  duty,  187,529  dollars ; 
slaughter  tax,  182,742  dollars ;  direct  tax,  134,248  dollars  ;  national  railway 
and  steam-boats,  693,391  dollars ;  telegraph  and  telephones,  47,559  doUaa; 
post  office,  33,726  dollars.  Of  the  expenditure  in  1897,  the  varioos  gor&u- 
ment  departments  absorbed  2,667,012  dolUrs  (including  850,013  for  inter- 
national development ;  429,803  dollars  for  war  ;  446,719  dolhuns  for  finance; 
132,804  for  public  instruction) ;  while  supplementary  credits  accoimted  fer 
899,441  dollars,  and  war  expenses,  176,124  dollars.  The  authorised  expo- 
diture  for  1898  amounted  to  5,097,588  dollars,  including  war,  663,006 
dollars ;  finance,  1,735,816  dollars  ;  internal  development,  1,099,888  dollan 

The  foreign  debt  consists  of  a  railway  loan  raised  in  London  in  1886  £v 
285,0002.  in  6  per  cent  bonds.  Default  was  made  in  payment  of  interest « 
July  1, 1894,  and  in  1895  an  arrangement  was  made  for  the  settlement  flf 
the  debt,  reducing  the  interest  to  4  per  cent,  and  the  arrear  coupons  to  half 
their  nominal  value.  The  amount  outstanding  in  July,  1898,  consisted  d 
bonds  278,200/.  and  arrear  coupons,  10,7232.  ;  total,  288,9232. 

The  internal  debt  amounted  to  7,000,000  dollars  in  1894.  In  KoTember, 
1896,  a  new  national  loan  for  500,000  Nicaraguan  currency  doUars  was  iffioei 
for  payment  of  which  the  Government  were  to  issue  orders  to  bearer  to  be  used 
in  paving  custom  house  duties. 

The  value  of  the  urban  property  of  Nicaragua  is  put  at  8,590,429  doUan ; 
and  of  the  rural  at  38,972,690  dollars. 

Industry  and  Commeroe. 
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Republic  for  1897.  In  that  year  the  total  imports  were  estimated  at 
528,384/.,  the  principal  articles'  imported  having  been  cottons,  206,000/.  ; 
woollens,  20,560/.  ;  wines  and  spirits,  40,440/.  ;  flour,  27,000/.  ;  hardware, 
18,000/.  ;  drugs,  17,000/.  ;  wire  fencing,  16,000/.  The  total  exports  were 
valued  at  611,583/.,  the  chief  articles  of  export  having  been  conee,  (about 
164,000  bags),  386,000/.  ;  gold  in  bar  and  dust  (36,000  oz.)  110,000/.  ;  silver 
dollars  617,500  in  number),  61,000/.  ;  rubber  (1,696  cwt),  16,000/.  ;  hides, 
3,500 cwt),  10,600/.  ;  cattle  (1,600  head),  6,600.  In  1896  the  imports  were 
valued  at  847,090/.,  and  the  exports  at  1,027,679/.  In  1897  the  imports 
were  from  Great  Britain,  204,600/.  ;  from  the  United  States,  100,320/.  ;  from 
Germany,  94,964/.  ;  from  France,  65,000/.  ;  other  European  countries, 
58,600/.  ;  Central  American  States,  16,000/.  Of  the  exports  the  value  of 
150,060/.  went  to  Great  Britain  ;  106,100/.  to  the  United  Stetes,  280,150/. 
to  Germany  ;  20,000/.  to  France ;  10,676/.  to  other  European  countries ; 
44,667/.  to  Central  American  States.  The  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
with  Nicaragua  ^according  to  the  Boaid  of  Trade  Returns)  has  been  as 
follows : — 


1A98 


Imports  into  U.K. 
from  Nioaragoa  86,077 

ExporU  of  home  pro- 
duce to  Nicaragua    .  74,922 


1897 


£         I         £ 
89,264  53,972 

242,569  191,154 


£ 
148,176 
118,587 


The  chief  imports  from  Nicaragua  in  1897  were  coffee,  126,9347. ;  mahogany, 
16,264/.;andthechief  exports  to  Nicaragua,  cottons,  66,572/.  ;  iron,  7,788/.  ; 
woollens,  7,240/. 

Shipping  and  Commnnioations. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  trade  of  Nicaragua  passes  through  Cor  in  to.  At 
this  port  in  1897  there  entered,  of  ocean-going  vessels,  50  vessels  of  39,520 
tons  (38  of  26,000  tons  German,  and  7  of  13,520  tons  British).  Of  coasting 
vessels  there  entered  161  of  148,662  tons  (including  82  of  145,392  tons 
belonging  to  the  American  Pacific  Mail  Company's  steamers). 

Work  on  the  canal  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts  is  at 
present  suspended.  Legislation  concerning  its  construction  is  under  con- 
sideration in  the  United  States. 

There  are  few  good  roads  in  the  country.  There  are  91  miles  of  railway 
open,  which  cost  2,700,000  dollars.  One  line  extends  from  Corinto,  on  the 
Pacific,  to  Momotombo,  68  miles,  and  another  from  Managua,  the  capital, 
to  Granada,  33  miles.  The  Grovemment  is  constructing  a  line  from  Masaga, 
through  the  coffee  district,  to  the  village  of  Jinotepe,  which  will  bring  the 
plantations  into  communication  with  Corinto. 

In  1896  there  were  119  post  offices;  1,376,366  letters,  papers,  &c., 
received  and  1,242,876  delivered.  There  are  1,246  miles  of  telegraph  wives, 
and  69  offices. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measoreft. 

The  Bank  of  London  and  Central  America  has  a  subscriljed  capital  of 
260,000/.  of  which  130,300/.  is  paid  up.  In  December,  1895,  its  note  issue 
amounted  to  130,272/. 

The  system  of  money  is  the  same  as  in   Honduras,    though  Mexican, 
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Chilian,  Perovian,   and   other  South   and    Central    American    doDais  tie 
issued. 

There  is  also  a  paper  currency.  The  peso  or  dollar  is  of  the  tiIik  of 
about  20d.  or  12  silver  dollars  to  the  £,  The  notes  of  Nicaragua  and  <rf 
the  Bank  of  London  and  Central  America  are  redeemable  in  silver,  but  not 
in  gold.  Since  January  7,  1893,  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measorN 
has  been  in  use. 

Diplomatio  and  Coiuiilar  Bepreaentativet. 

1.  Of  Nicaragua  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Miniver  for  the  Cheater  Hepublie  of  Central  Ameriea.— 
Crisanto  Medina. 

ConstU-General. — Frederick  S.  Isaac. 

There  are  Consular  Representatives  at  London,  Manchester,  Livemwl, 
Nottingham,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Southampton,  Cardiff,  Newport  (Mon.)^ 
Brighton. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Nicaragua. 

Minister  and  Consul-General, — G.  F.  B.  Jenner. 
Consul  at  Oranada. — ^Walter  J.  Chambers. 
Consul  at  Greytovon. — H.  F.  Bingham. 
Consul  at  Managua, — Charles  £.  Nicol. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeferenoe  conoeniing  Hicaragtt 

1.  Official  Publications, 

Foreign  OflBoe  Reports.  Trade  of  Nicaragua  in  1897.  Annual  Series.  S.   London.  1!A 
Nicaragua.    No.  51  of  the  BuUeUns  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republica.    Waihar 
ton,  1892. 

United  States  Consular  Rep<Hi8  for  January,  April,  June,  1897.    Washington. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

BelVn  (N.),  Percement  de  I'isthme  de  Panama  par  le  canal  de  Nicaragoa.    8.    Fiiris,  IIS^ 

Belt  (Thomas),  The  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua :  a  NarratiTe  of  a  Bestdeooe  at  the  QM 
Mines  of  Chontales,  Ac    8.    London,  1873. 

BoyU  (Frederick),  A  Ride  across  a  Continent    2  vols.    8.    London.  1868. 

BUlow  (A.  Yon),  Der  Frelstaat  Nicaragua  in  Mittelamerika.    8.    Berlin,  1849 

Colqnhoun  (A.  R.),  The  Key  of  the  Pacific    London,  1806. 

Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders,  Report  of  Committee.    Appendix.     London,  W*. 

Kalb  (C.  de),  Nicaragua ;  Studies  on  the  Mosquito  Shore  in  1892.  American  Ooogrufci- 
cal  Society,  1893. 

Keasbejf  (L.  M.)  The  Nicaragua  Canal  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine.   London,  1897. 

Levy  (P.),  Notas  geogriflcas  y  econdmicas  sobre  la  repuUic  de  Nicaragoa.     Paris.  IS7&. 
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OMAN. 

An  independent  State  in  South-eagtem  Arabia  extending  along  a  coast  line — 
S.£.  and  S.  W.— of  almost  1»000  miles  from  the  Onlf  of  Ormoz  and  inland  to 
the  deserts.  Area,  82,000  sqnare  miles  ;  population,  1,500,000.  The  capital, 
Muscat  (40,000  inhabitants),  was  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  till  the  seven- 
teenth century.  After  various  vicissitudes  it  was  taken  in  the  eighteenth 
century  by  Ahmed  bin  Sa'eed,  of  Yemenite  origin,  who  was  elected  Imam  in 
1741.  His  family  have  since  ruled.  The  present  Sultan  is  Seyyid  Feysal  bin 
Turki,  second  son  of  the  late  Seyyid  Turki  bin  Sa'eed  bin  Sultan,  who  succeeded 
his  father  June  4,  1888,  and  has  now  been  formally  recognised  by  the  British 
Government  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  power  of  the  Imam 
of  Oman  extended  over  a  large  area  of  Arabia,  the  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
a  strip  on  the  Persian  coast,  and  a  long  strip  of  the  African  coast  south  of 
Oape  Guardafui,  including  Socotra  and  Zanzibar.  On  the  death  of  Sultan 
Sa^ed  in  1854  Zanzibar  was  detached  from  Oman  and  placed  under  the  rule  of 
the  second  son,  and  subsequent  troubles  curtailed  the  area  of  the  state  in  Asia. 
The  closest  relations  have  for  years  existed  between  the  Government  of  India 
and  Oman,  and  a  British  Consul  or  Political  Agent  resides  at  Muscat  The 
auUiority  of  the  Sultan  does  not  extend  far  beyond  Muscat  Ne^ociations 
for  the  leasing  of  a  coaling  station  near  Muscat  to  the  French,  earned  on  in 
February,  1899,  have,  it  is  understood,  come  to  an  end,  the  lease  being 
withheld. 

The  revenue  of  the  Sultan  amounts  to  about  225,000  dollars. 

The  exports  in  1897-98  were  valued  at  1,884,500  dollars ;  chiefly  dates, 
867,500  dollars ;  cotton  fabrics,  250,000  dollars  ;  fruit,  65,000  dollars  ;  pearls, 
35,000  dollars ;  mother-o'-pearl,  25,000  dollars  ;  salt,  22,800  dollars ;  fish, 
96,000  dollars.  The  imports  were  valued  at  8,587,500  dollars  ;  chiefly  rice, 
1,000,000  dollars  ;  coffee,  80,000  dollars  ;  sugar,  70,000  dollars  ;  piece  goods, 
282,000  dollars ;  twist  and  yam,  165,000  dollars ;  silk  and  silk  goods, 
75,000  dollars  ;  cereals,  wheat,  and  other  grain,  275,000  dollars  ;  oils  of  all 
kinds,  100,000  dolliuv;  ghee,  81,500  dollars  ;  arms  and  ammunition,  1,000,000 
dollars. 

The  imports  from  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  900,000  dollars ; 
India,  2,226,500  dollars  ;  France,  100,000  dollars  ;  America,  27,000  dollars; 
Asiatic  Turkey,  69,000  dollars ;  Persia,  145,000  dollars ;  other  countries, 
70,000  dollars. 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  the  port  of  Muscat  in  1897-98, 
including  the  native  craft,  was  402  of  192,100  tons,  of  which  138  of  162,700 
tons  were  British. 

Britisik  0!e>iwm2.— Major  C.  G.  F.  Fagan. 

A<)mini8tmtive  Report  of  thp  Persf»n  Onlf  Political  Residency.    Calcutt*.  AnnnaL 
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ORANQE   FREE  STATE. 

(Oeanjb-Vbustaat.) 
Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

The  Republic  known  as  the  Orange  Free  State,  founded  originally  by  Been 
who  quitted  Cape  Colony  in  1886  and  following  years,  is  separated  m>m  tiie 
Cape  Colony  by  the  Orange  River,  has  British  Basutoland  and  Natal  on  the 
east,  the  Transvaal  on  the  north,  and  Transvaal  and  Griqualand  West  on  tht 
west.  Its  independence  was  declared  on  February  28,  1854,  and  a  Constitu- 
tion was  proclaimed  April  10,  1854,  and  revised  February  9,  1866,  May  8, 
1879,  and  May  11,  1898.  The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  pojmlar 
Assembly,  the  Yolksraad,  of  60  members,  elected  by  sufl&age  of  the  burets 
(adult  white  males)  for  four  years  from  every  district-town,  and  waid,  or 
field-cometcy.  Every  two  years  one-half  of  the  members  vacate  their  seats 
and  an  election  takes  ^ace.  The  members  of  the  Yolksraad  receive  pay  at  the 
rate  of  21.  per  day.  Eligible  are  burghers  25  years  of  age,  owners  of  real 
property  to  the  value  of  500Z.  Voters  must  be  white  burghers  by  birtii  or 
naturalisation,  be  owners  of  real  property  of  not  less  than  1502.,  or  lessees  ol 
real  property  of  an  annual  rental  of  862.,  or  have  a  yearly  income  of  not  less 
than  2002.,  or  be  owners  of  personal  property  of  the  value  of  8002.,  and  have 
been  in  the  State  for  not  less  than  nve  years.  The  executive  is  vested  in  a 
President  chosen  for  five  years  b^  the  registered  voters,  who  is  assisted  by  aa 
Executive  Council.  The  Executive  Council  consists  of  the  Oovemment  Secre- 
tary, the  Landdrost  of  the  capital,  and  three  unofficial  members  appointed  by 
the  Yolksraad,  one  every  year  for  three  years. 

President  of  the  Repuhlic—IA,  T.  Steyn,  elected  February  19,  1896. 

There  is  a  Landdrost  or  Magistrate  appointed  to  each  of  the  districts  (18)  of 
the  Republic  by  the  President,  the  appointment  requiring  the  confinnation  of 
the  Yolksraad.  At  some  of  the  smaller  towns  Assistant  Landdrosts,  or  Rodent 
Justices  of  Peace  are  stationed.  In  every  ward  there  are  commissioners  for 
various  purposes,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  burghers. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Free  State  is  estimated  at  48,826  square  miles ;  it  is  divided 
into  18  districts.  At  a  census  taken  in  1890  the  white  population  was  found 
to  be  77,716—40,571  males  and  37,145  females.  Of  the  population  51,910were 
bom  in  the  Free  State  and  21,116  in  the  Cape  Colony.  There  were  besides 
129,787  natives  in  the  State — 67,791  males  and  61,996  females-soaking  a 
total  population  of  207,503.  The  capital,  Bloemfontein,  had  2,077  w£ite 
inhabitants  in  1890  and  1,802  natives.  Of  the  white  population  10,761  were 
returned  in  1890  as  directly  engaged  in  agriculture,  while  there  were  41, 81^ 
*  coloured  servants.  * 

Immigration  is  on  the  increase,  mainly  from  Germany  and  England. 
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Religion. 

The  Government  contributes  10,050^.  for  religions  purposes.  The  State  is 
divided  into  86  parochial  districts  for  eccIesiasticaL  purposes.  There  are  about 
80  churches.  The  principal  body,  according  to  the  last  census  (1890),  is  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  with  68,940  adherents ;  of  Wesleyans  there  are  758  ; 
English  Episcopalians,  1,858 ;  Lutherans,  812 ;  Roman  Catholics,  466 ; 
Jews,  118. 

Instmotion. 

The  system  of  education  is  national.  Small  grants  are  also  made  to  the 
Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches.  The  Government  schools  are 
managed  by  local  boards,  partly  elected  and  partly  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment, which  choose  the  teachers,  who  are  ap  pointed  by  the  President,  if 
he  is  satisfied  with  their  qualifications.  Education  is  compulsory  to  some 
extent  and  free  for  very  poor  children.  In  1897,  about  52,000/.  was 
allotted  to  education,  a  portion  of  which  consisted  of  interest  on  a 
capital  of  200,000/.  set  apart  by  the  Volksraad  for  this  purpose.  Besides' this 
amount  a  considerable  sum  was  spent  upon  school  buildings  under  the  Public 
Works  Department.  There  are  no  foundations,  properly  so  called,  for  educa- 
tion. In  1897  there  were  179  Government  schools,  inclusive  of  the  two 
higher  schools  and  the  infant  school  at  Bloemfontein,  with  7,890  pupils  and 
268  teachers.  Grants  are  made  to  private  schools  on  certain  conditions.  In 
1897  there  were  37  such  schools,  with  650  pupils.  The  Grey  College,  the 
highest  school  for  boys,  prepares  candidates  for  the  matriculation  examina- 
tion of  the  Cape  University  ;  and  the  *  Eunice  *  Institute  is  a  similar  school 
for  girls. 

At  the  census  of  1890  45,015  of  the  white  population  could  read  and  write. 
2,721  only  read,  28,722  (of  whom  19,508  were  under  7  years  of  age)  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  while  6,258  were  not  specified. 

There  is  a  good  public  library  in  Bloemfontein,  and  small  libraries  in 
several  villages. 

There  is  a  Government  Gazette,  two  daily  and  two  bi-weekly  papers. 

Jnstioe  and  Crime. 

The  Roman  Dutch  law  prevails.  The  superior  courts  of  the  country  are 
the  High  Courts  of  Justice,  with  three  iudgt^,  and  the  circuit  courts.  The 
inferior  courts  are  the  court  of  the  Landdrost  and  the  court  of  Landdrost  and 
Heemraden.  The  circuit  courts,  at  which  the  judges  of  the  Hi^h  Court 
preside  in  turn,  are  held  four  times  a  year  at  Bloemfontein  and  twice  a  year 
m  the  chief  town  of  every  district.  In  these  courts  criming  cases  are  tried 
before  a  jury.  The  court  of  Landdrost  and  Heemraden  consistsof  the  Land- 
drost (a  stipendiary  magistrate)  and  two  assessors.  The  Landdrost's  court 
thus  has  botn  dvil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  There  are  also  justices  of  the 
peace  who  try  minor  offences  and  settle  minor  disputes. 

There  are  no  statistics  of  crime.  There  are  police-constables  in  every  town, 
and  moimted  police  patrol  the  country. 

Einanoe. 

.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  three 
years  ending  February  1895,  for  the  ten  months  ending  December  1895,  and 
for  the  calendar  years  1896  and  1897  :— 
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Years 

Revenue 

Bxpenditore 

£ 

JB 

1892-98 

810,872 

878.922 

1898-94 

298,790 

828,899 

1894-96 

806,663 

819,221 

1896 

269,589 

271,985 

1896 

874,774 

881,861 

1897 

402,280 

881,589 

Among  the  items  of  revenue  (1897)  are  quit  rents,  14,932/.;  transfer  dues* 
88,7861.  ;  posts  and  telegraphs,  86,399Z.  ;  import  dues,  162,929i.  ;  stamps' 
58,9752.  ;  native  poll-tax,  17,4292.  ;  and  of  eznenditure,  salaries,  63,2342.  » 
police,  18,1562.  ;  education,  49,6672.  ;  posts  and  telegraphs,  29,6602.  ;  public 
works,  27,8652.  ;  artiUery,  10,5437. 

The  Republic  has  a  debt  of  40,0002  (1897),  but  possesses  considerable 
public  property  in  land,  buildings,  bridges,  telegraphs,  &c.  (valued  at 
480,000^),  and  in  its  share  in  the  National  Bank,  amounting  to  70,0002. 
Bloemfontein  has  a  municipal  debt  of  7,0002. 

Defence. 

Frontier  measures  about  900  miles ;  of  this  400  miles  marches  with  Cape 
Colony,  200  Basutoland,  100  Natal,  and  S.A.  Republic  200  miles. 

There  are  no  fortifications  on  the  frontier. 

Every  able-bodied  man  in  the  State  above  16  and  under  60  years  of  age  is 
compelled  to  take  arms  when  called  upon  by  his  Field  Comet  (equal  to  the 
rank  of  a  captain),  when  necessity  demands  it  The  number  of  buighen 
available  is  17,381  118-60  years).  Four  batteries  of  artiUery  are  stationed  at 
the  capital,  Bloemfontein;  150  officers  and  men,  with  550  passed  artillerists, 
as  a  reserve.     A  new  fort  is  being  built  on  a  hill  at  the  nortliend  of  the  town. 

Production  and  InduBtry. 

The  State  consists  of  undulating  plains,  affording  excellent  graxing.  A 
comparatively  small  portion  of  the  country  is  suited  for  agn<nilture,  but  a 
considerable  quantity  of  grain  is  produced.  The  number  of  farms  is  10,499 
with  a  total  of  29,918,500  acres,  of  which  in  1890  250,600  were  cultivated. 
There  were  in  the  same  year  248,878  horses,  276,073  oxen,  619,026  other 
cattle  (burthen),  6,619,992  sheep,  858,155  goats,  and  1,461  ostriches. 

The  diamond  production  in  1890  was  99,265  carats,  valued  at  223,9602.  ; 
in  1891,  108,311  carats,  valued  at  202,6512.;  in  1893,  209,653  carats  valued 
at  414,1792.  ;  in  1894,  282,698  carats  valued  at  428,0892.  In  1896  tiie 
diamond  exports  were  valued  at  462,5092.  and  in  1897  440,9642.  Garnets 
and  other  precious  stones  are  found,  and  there  are  rich  coal-mines  ;  gold  has 
also  been  found. 


Commerce. 

The  imports,  besides  general  merchandise,  from  Cape  Colony  and  Natal 
comprise  cereals,  wool,  cattle,  and  horses  from  Basutoland.  The  exports  to 
the  Cape,  Natal  and  South  African  Republic  are  chiefly  agricultural  produce 
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and  diamonds,  while  other  merchandise  goes  to  Basutoland.    The  trade  is 
estimated  as  follows  for  two  years : — 


- 

Imports  from 
(1896) 

Imports  from 
(1897) 

BzportBto 

(im) 

'   oSw) 

Cape  Colony    . 

Natal      .        .        .        . 

Basutoland 

Sonth  African  Republic    . 

Total       . 

845,812 
224,440 
116,205 

£ 

913,158 

185,469 

107,987 

25,085 

£ 

612,318 

116,961 

70,751 

944,459 

786,883 

127,258 

59,868 

871,788 

1,186,457 

1,231,699 

1,744,484 

1,794,242 

Commnnioatioiii. 

A  railway  constructed  by  the  Cape  Ck)lonial  Government  connects  the 
Orange  River  (at  Norval's  Pont)  with  Bloemfontein,  and  Bloemfontein  with  the 
Transvaal  (at  Vi^oens  drift  on  the  Vaal  River).  On  January  1,  1898,  thO 
State  took  over  the  railways.  The  gross  profits  for  the  year  1897  were 
504,099/.  ;  payments  for  new  lines,  additional  works,  stores,  &c.,  809,488/. ; 
leaving  a  balance  of  194,611/.  on  Januaiy  1,  1898,  for  building  new  lines,  &c. 
For  the  debt  due  to  Cape  Colony  on  the  transfer  of  the  railways,  debentures 
were  passed  for  1,692,218/.  Length  of  railway  lines,  366  miles.  Capital  cost 
of  railwavs,  2,500,000/.  There  are  roads  throughout  the  districts,  ox- 
wa^ons  Wng  the  principal  means  of  conveyance. 

in  the  Orange  Free  State  there  are  1,429  miles  of  telegraph  line  with 
1,683  miles  of  wire,  besides  833  miles  of  railway  tele^ph  with  999  miles  of 
wire.  Bloemfontein  is  in  telegraphic  communication  with  C^pe  C]k>lony,  Nata], 
South  African  Republic,  and  Basutoland 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  are  English.  The  land  measure,  the 
Moigen,  is  equal  to  about  2^  acres. 

ComuUGeneral  in  London* — Sir  Wm.  Dimn,  Bart 


Statiftieal  and  other  Books  of  Seferenoe. 

Oenflos  van  den  Orai^Je-Vrijstaat,  opgenomen  op  81  Maart,  1890.    Bloemfontein,  1891. 

Brown  (A.  8.  and  G.  O.),  Guide  to  South  Africa.    London,  1897. 

JofciMtoft  (Keith),  Africa.    London,  1884. 

Noble  (J.),  lUustrated  OiBcial  Handbook  of  the  (Tape  and  South  Afkioa.  Cape  Town. 
Johannesburg,  and  London,  1893. 

Norri9-If€wwum  (C.  L.),  With  the  Boers  in  theTransrmal  and  Orange  Free  State.  London. 
1882. 

SandewMH  (E.  F.X  Eight  Months  in  an  Ox-Wagon.    London,  1880. 

fi<{Mr'«  Handboolc  to  South  Africa.    4th£diUon.    London,  1891. 

The  Aigns  Annual  and  S.  African  Directory,  1897.    Cape  Town,  1896. 

TroUope  (AnthonvX  South  Africa.    8  vols.    London,  1878. 

)Fi050r  (Ernest  de),  Quatre  ans  au  pays  des  Boers.    Faria  1883. 
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PARAQUAT. 

(RspdBLIOA  DEL   PARAaUAT.) 

Coiutitutioii  and  Ooyemmenti 

Thb  Bepublic  of  Paraguay  gained  its  independenoe  from  Spttnisli  Me  in  1811» 
and  after  a  short  government  by  two  consuls,  the  supreme  power  was  seized, 
in  1816,  by  Dr.  Jos^  Gaspar  Rodriffues  Francia,  who  exei^ised  autocntic 
sway  as  dictator  till  his  death,  September  20,  1840.  Dr.  Francia's  reign  was 
followed  by  an  interregnum,  whicn  lasted  till  1842,  when  a  National  Congress, 
meeting  at  the  capital  Asuncion,  elected  two  nephews  of  the  Dictator,  Don 
Mariano  Roque  Aionso  and  Don  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez,  joint  consuls  of  the 
Bepublic  Another  Congress  voted,  March  18,  1844,  a  new  Constitution,  and, 
March  14,  elected  Don  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez  sole  President ;  he  was  continued 
by  another  election,  March  14,  1857.  At  the  death  of  Don  Carlos,  September 
10,  1802,  his  son,  Don  Francisco  Solano  Lopez,  bom  1827,  succeedea  to  the 
supreme  power.  President  Lopez,  in  1864,  oegan  a  dispute  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Brazil,  the  conseq^uence  of  which  was  the  entry  of  a  Brazilian  army, 
united  with  forces  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  and  Uruguay,  into  the 
Republic,  June  1865.  After  a  struggle  of  five  years,  Lopez  was  defeated  and 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Aquidaban,  March  1,  1870. 

A  new  Constitution  was  proclaimed  on  November  25,  1870.  The  legisla- 
tive authority  is  vested  in  a  Congress  of  two  Houses,  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Deputies,  the  executive  being  entrusted  to  a  President,  elected  for  the  term  of 
four  years,  with  a  non-active  Vice-President  at  his  side.  The  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies  are  elected  directly  by  the  people,  the  former  in  the  ratio 
of  one  representative  to  12,000  inhabitants,  and  the  latter  one  to  6,000  in- 
habitants, though  in  the  case  of  the  sparsely  populated  divisions  a  greater 
ratio  is  permitted.    The  Senators  and  Deputies  receive  each  200/.  per  annum. 

President  of  the  Bepublic, — Emilio  AcevaL 

Vice-President, — Hector  Carvallo. 

The  President  exercises  his  functions  through  a  cabinet  of  responsible 
ministers,  five  in  number,  presiding  over  the  departments  of  the  Interior,  of 
Finance,  of  Worship  and  Justice,  of  War,  and  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
President  receives  a  salary  of  1,900/.,  the  Vice-President  960/.,  and  each  of 
the  ministers  600/.  a  year ;  but  the  total  administrative  expenses  are  stated  not 
to  exceed  5,000/. 

The  country  is  divided  into  28  counties  {partidos),  which  are  governed  by 
chiefs  and  justices  of  the  peace,  assisted  by  municipal  councils. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  Paraguay  is  98,000  ^Uare  miles.  An  enumeration  made  by  the? 
Government  in  1857  showed  the  population  to  number  1,837,439  souls.  At 
the  beginning  of  1873  the  number  of  inhabitants,  according  to  an  official  re^ 
turn  (regard^  as  exaggerated),  was  reduced  to  221,079,  compnsing  28,746* 
men  and  106,254  women  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  with  86,079  children.  A 
Very  imperfect  census  of  March  1,  1887,  gives  the  population  as  329,645 — 
155,425  men  and  174,220  women.  There  are  besides  60,000  semi-civilised' 
«nd  70,000  uncivilised  Indians.  In  1895  the  population  was  estimated  at 
432,000.  The  white  population  in  1897  was  officially  estimated  at  600,000.  Of 
Ibrei^en  in  Paraguay  in  1887,  there  were  5,000  Argentines,  2,000  Italians,  600* 
Brazdiaiis,  740  Germans,  500  French,  400  Swiss,  and  100  English.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  capital,  Asuncion,  in  1895,  was  45,000 ;  other  towns  are  Villa  Rusa, 
1«.000  ;  Conoepdon.  10,000 ;  San  Pedro,  8,000  ;  Luque,  8,000.  In  the  thirteei* 
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years  1881-1898  there  were  7,162  immigrants  mostly  Italians,  Germans, 
French,  and  Spaniards.  The  total  number  in  1894  was  270 ;  in  1895.  243 
(78  German,  84  Swiss,  29  French,  26  Italian,  and  81  others).  Nearly  three- 
fonrths  of  the  territory  was  national  property;  but  in  recent  years  most  of  it 
has  been  sold,  much  of  it  in  very  large  estates. 

Religion,  Instruotion,  and  Justice. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  established  religion  of  the  State,  but 
the  free  exerdse  of  other  religions  is  permitted.  Education  is  free  and  com- 
pulsory. In  1887  only  20  per  cent,  of  the  adult  Paraguayans  and  60  per  cent, 
of  adult  foreigners  could  read  and  write.  There  were  in  1896  858  public  and 
private  elementary  schools,  with  23,000  pupils  and  680  teachers.  Private 
schools  are  subsidised  by  the  Council  of  Education.  At  Asuncion  there  is  a 
National  College,  with  16  professors  and  206  students.  Besides  contributions 
from  general  taxes,  there  is  a  special  Government  fund  for  education  consist- 
ing of  a  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  land  sales,  customs  dues,  &c. 

Asuncion  has  also  a  public  library  and  five  newspapers. 

A  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  various  inferior  triounals,  with  local  magis- 
trates, exerdse  judicial  functions. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  is  derived  from  customs,  stamps  and  other  dues,  and  from  the 
sale  of  land  and  yerbales.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  four  years  are 
officially  given  as  follows : — 


- 

1892.93 

1898-94 

1894.96 

1895.96 

Revenue  . 
Expenditure     . 

Dollars 
6,775,899 
5,852,720 

Dollars 
4,910,472 
5,357,498 

Dollars 
5,120,248 
4,992,007 

Dollars 
5,882,867 
7,109,581 

The  deficit  in  1895-96  was  made  up  by  a  balance  remaining  from  the 
previous  year,  by  the  appropriation  of  500,000  dollars  from  a  new  issue  of 
8,000,000  dollars  paper  currency,  and  from  other  sources.  Of  the  receipts 
the  customs  dues  amounted  to  5,060,622  dollars  in  1896-96. 

The  revenue  for  1896-97  was  estimated  at  5,462,475  dollars,  of  which 
3,662,660  was  available  for  the  public  service  ;  and  expenditure  at  6,462,475 
dollars,  including  that  on  institutions  with  assigned  revenues. 

In  1874,  the  principal  of  the  foreign  debt  of  Paraguay  stood  at  1,505,400^., 
the  outstanding  amount  of  loans  contracted  in  1871  and  1872.  In  1885  it 
was  agreed  that  860,0002.  of  new  bonds  should  be  issued  in  exchange  for  this 
amount,  an  arrangement  was  made  for  the  future  payment  of  interest,  and 
an  assignment  of  land  was  executed  in  payment  of  arrears  of  interest  up  to 
July,  1886.  Land  warrants  were  issued  to  holders  of  unpaid  coupons,  and 
the  Paraguay  Land  Company  (now  called  the  Anglo-Paraguayan  Land 
Company)  was  formed  to  deal  with  these  warrants.  Interest  under  the  new 
arrangement  was  paid  till  January  1,  1892.  In  1895,  an  arrangement 
was  made  with  the  bondholders  for  the  reduction  of  interest,  the  funding  of 
arrear  coupons,  the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund,  and  the  assignment  of 
securities.  In  1898,  the  outstanding  debt  amounted  to  994,6002.  The 
guarantee  debt  due  by  the  Government  to  the  Paraguayan  Central  Railway, 
April  80,  1897,  amounted  to  429  4712.  The  debt  due  to  Brazil  is  put  at 
9,876,500  pesos,  and  that  to  the  Argentine  Republic  at  12,898,600  pesos. 
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Defence. 

The  army,  oomprising  infantry,  cayalry,  and  artillery,  maintained  chiefly  to 
preserve  internal  onier,  consists  of  82  officers  and  1,845  men.  Every  citizen 
from  20  to  85  years  of  age  is  liable  to  military  service.  There  is  a  screw 
steamer  of  440  tons  and  4  gnns,  and  2  small  steamers  on  the  river. 


Production  and  Industry. 

The  number  of  homed  cattle  in  Paraguay  in  1896  was  2,102,680  ;  horses 
214,916,  mules  and  asses  31,644,  sheep  130,352,  goats  33,514,  pigs  39,513. 
The  most  important  industry  is  the  growing  of  yerba  mat6,  or  Paraguay  tea, 
the  yerbales,  formerly  the  property  of  the  State,  being  now  in  the  hands  of 
capitalists  and  companies.  The  total  quantity  of  the  leaf  exported  in  1896 
was  5, 141  tons  ;  in  1897,  6, 548  tons.  Other  industries  are  timber,  tobacco, 
and  fruit-growing,  while  maize,  manoic,  beans,  &&,  are  also  cultivated.  A 
large  sugar  factory  is  being  established  on  the  Tebicuary  River.  Hides  (nearly 
100,000  annually)  are  exported  to  Buenos  Ayres.  The  immense  forests 
contain  valuable  timber  both  hard  and  soft,  which  now  finds  a  market  in 
neighbouring  countries  and  in  Europe.  Immigration  is  encoiiraged  and  there 
are  ten  agricultural  settlements  or  'colonies,'  with,  in  all,  3,219  colonists. 
The  Government,  through  the  Agricultural  Bank,  gives  to  each  settler  800 
dollars  paper  (equal  to  85  or  40  dollars  gold)  in  the  form  of  a  loan  on  his 
[)roperty.  In  1893  a  settlement  of  Australian  immigrants  was  made  on 
anas  conceded  by  Government ;  the  colony  was  unsuccessful,  and  was 
broken  up  in  1896  ;  but  a  number  of  its  members  (93)  have  formed  a  new 
settlement,  called  the  Cosme  colony,  which  is  well  conducted  and  prosperous. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Asuncion  are  several  breweries,  tanneries,  match 
factories,  flour  mills,  and  factories  for  soap,  bricks,  earthenware  palm-leaf 
hats,  &c. ,  and  all  over  the  country  there  are  distilleries  for  oafta,  a  pure  sort 
of  rum.    Though  the  sugar-cane  grows  freely,  no  sugar  is  produced. 

Paraguay  contains  valuable  minerals  which  are  now  unworked.  Iron 
abounds  in  the  south,  and  marble  in  the  north,  and  pyrites,  oopper,  kaolin,  are 
found. 

Commerce. 

The  following  is  the   value   of  the  imports  (gold  dollars)  and  exports 
(paper  dollars)  for  five  years : — 


la 


- 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

Imports     . 
EixpoFts     . 

2,583,298 
7,994,845 

2,222,202 
11,100,597 

2,460,050 
12,728,627 

2,786,385 
12,292,000 

2,203,459 
12,908,299 

The  chief  imports  are  textiles — 85  per  cent,  from  Great  Britain ;  winei^ 
rice.     About  48  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports  come  from  Britain. 

The  chief  exports  are  yerba  mat6,  or  Paraguay  tea,  6,547,642  kilogrammes^ 
valued  at  5,475,633  dollars  currency  in  1897  ;  tobacco,  1,064,593  kilo- 
grammes, value  595,609  dollars ;  hides,  169,490  in  number  value  1,959,293 
dollars  ;  timber,  value  1,164,162  dollars  ;  oranges,  value  146,485  dollars. 

The  British  trade  passes  almost  entirely  through  the  territories  of  Brazil 
and  the  Argentine  Republic.  There  are  no  direct  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  Paraguay,  and  the  British  export  (mostly  cottons)  direct 
tx)  Paraguajr  amounted  to  only  15,514Z.  in  1897, 
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In  1897,  867  vessels  of  182,592  tons,  visited  the  port  of  Asuncion. 

There  is  a  railway  from  Ajsoncion  to  PirajMS,  the  actual  length  of  line 
open  being  about  156  miles.  Qross  receipts  in  the  year  1896-97  amounted 
to  897,756  paper  pesos.  During  the  year  494,742  passengers  were  carried,  and 
79,876  tons  of  goods.  There  are  10  miles  of  tramw^.  The  country  roads 
are  in  general  mere  bullock  tracks,  and  transport  is  difficult  and  costly.  There 
is  aline  of  telegraph  at  the  side  of  the  railway  ;  the  national  telegraph  connects 
Asuncion  with  Corrientes  in  the  Aigentine  Republic,  and  thus  with  the  outside 
world  ;  there  are  altogether  860  mues  of  telegraph  line ;  there  were  52,964 
messages  in  1897.  'me  telephone  is  in  operation  at  Asuncion.  Paraguay 
loined  the  postal  union  in  1881 ;  in  1897  the  number  of  x>ost  offices  was  95  ; 
letters,  Ac,  received  or  transmitted  in  1897,  936,710. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  banks  in  Paraguay  are  the  Agricultural  Bank,  with  a  nominal  capital 
of  8,250,000  pesos,  supplemented,  October  6,  1896,  by  a  further  sum  of 
1,000,000  pesos ;  the  Territorial  Bank,  the  Mercantile  Bank,  the  Bank  of 
Milleres  and  Company,  and  the  Industrial  Bank,  which  has  its  seat  at 
Concepcion. 

Paper  money  is  the  chief  circulating  medium,  the  amount  in  circulation 
being  about  5,957,000  pesos.  In  October,  1896,  the  issue  of  8,000,000  dollars 
over  a  period  of  five  years  was  authorised.  Gold  is  at  a  premium  of  about 
660  percent. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

MoNBT.— The  Peso,  or  Dollar =100  C&Titavoa.     Nominal  value,  4«. 

The  Quintal,        .        .  .   =  101*40  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

„    Arrdba   .        .        .  .   =     25*35    ,,          ,, 

„    Fanega  .        .        .  .   =  1 J  imperial  bushel. 

„    Sino  (land  measure)  .   =  69i  Engl.  sq.  yards. 

,,    Legua  cuadrada      .  .   =  12|  Engl.  sq.  miles. 

The  weights  and  measures  of  the  Argentine  Republic  are  also  in 
general  use. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 
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AMora  (F^liz  de),  Voyages  duis  TAmiriqiie  mMdlonale.    Paris,  1800. 

BrainS'le'Contey  Ls  Republiaue  de  Fsnguay.    Bordeaux,  1889. 

Bntffiul  (B.  yan),  La  Bepoblique  do  Psragoaj.    BrnzeUes,  1898. 

Criado  (11.  A.X  Guide  de  I'^migrant  an  Faragnaj.    Asnndon,  1889. 

J)e9tenap  (L.  A.),  Hisioire  physique,  ^oonomiqne  et  politique  da  Paraguay  et  des  4tab. 
lissements  des  Jtouites.    2  vols.    8.    Paris,  1865. 

Jourdan  (£.  C.\  Ouerra  do  Paraguay.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  1800. 

Kennedf  (A.  J.),  La  Plata,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay,  during  the  War.    8.    London,  1800. 

La  Dardpe  (E.  De  B.),  Paraguay :  The  Land  and  the  People,  Natural  Wealth  and  Com- 
mercial  Capabilities.  English  Edition.  Edited  by  E.  O.  Rarenstein,  F.R.O.8.  London,' 1802. 

Man^M  (Charles),  Paraguay,  Brazil,  and  the  Plate.  New  Edition.  By  the  ReT.  Charles 
Kingsley.    8.    London,  I860. 

MoMterwtmm  (O.  F.X  Seven  BventAil  Tears  in  Paraguay.    8.    8nd  Edition.   London,  1809. 

MuUmU  (M.  O.  and  E.  T.X  Handbook  to  the  River  Fkte  RepubUoa,  *&,  and  the  B^mbUcs 
of  Uruguay  and  Paraguay.    8.    London,  1885. 

OUucoaga  (R.  de),  Paraguay.  [Translation  tnm  Redus' '  Geographle  UniverseUe,'  with 
prolegomAia  and  notes.]    Asuncion,  1896. 

Po^e  (Commander  Thomas  O.),  La  Plata,  the  Argentine  Confederation,  and  Paraguay. 
Narrative  of  the  Exploration  of  the  Tributaries  of  the  River  La  Plata  and  adjacent  Countriea 
during  the  years  1853, 1854, 1855,  and  1856,  under  the  orders  of  the  United  States  (SoTem- 
ment.    8.    New  York,  1867. 

8ontot  (C.  R.X  La  Republioa  del  Paraguay.    Asuncion,  1897. 

Thimpton  (George),  The  Parasuayan  War ;  with  sketches  of  the  history  of  Puagnay,  and 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people.    8.    London,  1869. 

Woihbum  (Charles  A.),  The  History  of  Paraguay.  With  notes  of  personal  obserrations, 
vols.    8.    Boston  and  New  York.  1871. 
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(lElN.) 

Beigning  Shah. 

Mnzaffar-ed-din,  bom  14  Jem^  II.  a.h.  1269  =  March  25, 
1853,  second  son  of  N&sr  ed-dtn,  Shah;  succeeded  his  father 
May  1,  1896. 

Children  of  the  JShdh, — I.  Mohammed  Ali  Mirza,  Valiahd 
(heir-apparent),  born  1872.  II.  Malik  Mansur  Mirza  Shua  es- 
Saltaneh,  bom  1880.  III.  Abu'l  Fath  Mirza  Salar  ed  Dowleh, 
born  1881.  lY.  Abu'l  Fazl  Mirza  Azud  es-Sultan,  born  1883. 
V.  Husein  Kuli  Mirza,  born  1894.  VI.  N&sr  ed-din  Mirza, 
bom  1896.     There  are  also  twelve  daughters. 

Brothers  qf  the  Shdh. — I.  Mas'tid,  Zil  es-Sultan,  bom  January 
5,  1850,  has  five  sons  and  six  daughters.  II.  K&mr&n,  N&ib 
es-Saltaneh,  bom  July  22,  1856,  has  three  daughters.  III.  S&l^ 
es-Saltaneh,  bom  May  2,  1882.  lY.  Eukn  es-Saltaneh,  bom 
February  14,  1883.  Y.  Yamin  ed-Dowleh.  YI.  Sultan  Ahmed 
Mirza,  bom  1891.     There  are  also  twelve  sisters. 

The  royal  family  is  very  numerous  :  there  are  some  thousands 
of  princes  and  princesses,  but  the  official  year-book  only  mentions 
two  brothers,  two  sisters,  120  uncles,  great-uncles,  and  cousins 
of  the  late  Shah. 

The  Shah  of  Persia — by  his  official  title,  '  Sh&hinsh&h,'  or  king 
of  kings — ^is  absolute  ruler  within  his  dominions,  and  master  of 
the  lives  and  goods  of  all  his  subjects.  The  whole  revenue  of 
the  country  being  at  their  disposal,  recent  sovereigns  of  Persia 
have  been  able  to  amass  a  large  private  fortune.  That  of  the 
present  occupant  of  the  throne  is  reported  to  amount  to  five  or 
six  milUons  sterling,  most  of  it  represented  by  diamonds,  the 
largest,  the  Derya  i  Niir,  of  186  carats,  and  the  Tdj  i  M&h,  of  146 
caratSy  and  other  precious  stones,  forming  the  crown  jewels. 
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with  disregard  of  the  natural  heir,  to  any  member  of  their 
family,  but  preference  is  generally  given  to  a  prince  whose 
mother  was  a  Kajar  princess. 

Ooyemment. 
The  form  of  government  of  Persia  is  in  its  most  imp<»:tant 
features  similar  to  that  of  Turkey.  All  the  laws  are  based  on 
the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  and  though  the  power  of  the  Shah  is 
absolute,  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  opposed  to  the  accepted  doc- 
trines of  the  Muhammedan  religion,  as  laid  down  in  the  samd  book 
of  the  Prophet,  his  oral  conmientaries  and  sayings,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  same  by  his  successors  and  the  high  priesthood. 
The  Sh&h  is  regarded  as  vicegerent  of  the  Prophet  (a  great  pari 
of  the  priesthc^  and  descendants  of  the  Prophet  [Syedsljikoy 
this),  and  it  is  as  such  that  he  claims  implicit  obedience.  Under 
him,  the  executive  government  is  carried  on  by  a  ministry,  for- 
merly consisting  of  but  two  high  functionaries,  the  grand  vizier 
and  the  lord  treasurer,  but  in  more  recent  times  divided  into 
several  departments,  after  the  European  fashion.  The  office  of 
Sadr  Azam  or  Grand  Vizir,  twice  vacant  since  November,  1896, 
has,  since  August  11,  1898,  been  held  by  Mirza  Ali  Asghar 
Khan,  Amin  es  Sultan.  The xhief ministers  are  Amin  el  Mulk* 
Minister  of  the  Interior ;  Musnir-ed-Dowleh,  Minister  for  Foreigi 
Affairs ;  Amir  Khan  Serdar,  Minister  forWar ;  Nizam  es  Saltaneh, 
Minister  of  Finance.  Other  departments  represented  in  the 
Ministry  are :  Treasury,  Justice,  Commerce,  Instruction,  Tele- 
graphs, Posts,  Religious  Endowments,  Agriculture,  Crown 
Domains,  Court,  Public  Works,  Press,  Crown  Buildingi, 
Ceremonies,  Mines,  Mint,  Customs.  There  are  twenty-one 
ministers  of  departments  and  also  several  ministers  without 
portfolios,  but  only  five  or  six  of  the  more  important  are 
consulted  on  affairs  of  state. 

The  country  ia  divided  into  thirtv-three  provinces,  which  are  goTemed 
hv  croTemors-flreneral.  who  are  directly  responsible  to  the  central  GovenH 
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Area  and  FopiQation. 

According  to  the  latest  and  most  trustworthy  estimates,  the 
country— extending  for  about  700  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
for  900  miles  from  east  to  west — contains  an  area  of  628,000 
square  miles.  A  vast  portion  of  this  area  is  an  absolute 
desert,  and  the  population  is  everywhere  so  scanty  as  not  to 
exceed,  on  the  average,  twelve  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 
According  to  the  latest  estimates,  based  on  personal  observation 
of  travellers  and  statistics  of  the  Persian  Home  Office,  the  popu- 
lation o{  Persia  numbered  in  1881  : — 

Inhabitants  of  cities 1,963,800 

Population  belonging  to  wandering  tribes         .        .     1,909,800 
Inhabitants  of  vnlages  and  country  districts    .        .     8,780,000 

Total  population         ....     7,658,600 
The  population  in  1897  is  estimated  at  about  9,000,000. 
The  number  of  Europeans  residing  in  Persia  does  not  exceed 
800. 

The  principal  cities  of  Persia  are  : — ^Teher&n,  with  210,000  ; 
Tabriz,  with  180,000;  Ispah&n,  with  80,000;  Meshed,  with 
60,000;  B&rfuriish,  with  50,000;  Kermdn,  Yezd,  each  with 
40,000  to  45,000 ;  Hamadfin,  Shirfiz,  Kazvln,  Kom,  Kash&n,  Resht, 
each  with  25,000  to  30,000  inhabitants.  Of  the  nomads  260,000 
are  Arabs,  720,000  Turks,  675,000  Kurds  and  Leks,  20,700 
Baliichis  and  Gipsies,  234,000  Lurs. 

BeligioiL 

Of  the  population  about  8  millions  belong  to  the  Shia'h  faith,  800,000 
Sunnis,  9,000  Parsis  (Guebres),  25,000  Jews,  45,000  Armenians,  and  25,000 
Nestorians. 

The  Mahometans  of  Persia  are  mostly  of  the  sect  called  Shia'h,  differing 
to  some  extent  in  religious  doctrine,  and  more  in  historical  belief,  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  who  are  called  Sunnl  The  Persian  priest- 
hood (TJlemA)  is  very  powerful,  and  works  steadily  against  all  progress.  Any 
person  capable  of  reading  the  Koran  and  interpreting  its  laws  ma^  act  as  a 
priest  (Mull&).  As  soon  as  such  a  priest  becomes  known  for  his  just  interpreta- 
tion of  the  divine  law,  and  for  his  knowledge  of  the  traditions  and  articles  of 
faith,  he  is  called  a  Muj tabid,  a  chief  priest.  There  are  many  Muj tabids  in 
Persia,  sometimes  several  in  one  town  ;  there  are,  however,  only  four  or  five 
whose  decisions  are  accepted  as  final.  The  highest  authority,  the  chief  priest 
of  aU,  is  the  Mtgtahid  *  who  resides  at  KerbelA,  near  Baghd&d,  and  some  con- 
Mder  him  tiie  vicegerent  of  the  Prophet,  the  representative  of  the  Im&m.     The 
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mosques  and  fihrinee  have  some  endowments  (wakf ),  and  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  these  are  provided  the  ftmds  for  the  salaries  of  the  priests  attached  to  them. 
The  shrines  of  some  favourite  saints  are  so  richly  endowed  as  to  be  able  to 
keep  an  inunense  staff  of  priests,  servants,  and  hangers-on. 

The  Orthodox  Armemans  are  under  a  bishoi)  residing  at  Ispahan ;  there 
are  also  a  few  hundred  Roman  Catholic  Armenians  in  Persia.  There  is  a 
wide  tolerance  exercised  towards  Armenians  and  Nestorians,  Jews,  and  Parsis 
in  cities  where  Europeans  reside  ;  in  other  places,  however,  they  occafiionally 
suffer  oppression  from  Mussulmans  belonging  to  the  lower  classes. 

Instruction. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  colleges  (medresseh),  supported  by  public 
funds,  in  which  students  are  instructed  in  religion  and  Persian  and  Arabic 
literature,  as  well  as  in  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  many 
schools  for  children,  while  private  tutors  are  very  common,  being  employed  by 
all  families  who  have  the  means.  A  polytechnic  school  with  a  number  of 
European  professors,  opened  in  Teherftn  in  1849  has  done  much  towards 
introducing  the  knowl^lge  of  Western  languages  and  science  into  Persia. 
There  are  also  military  colleges  at  Teher&n  and  Tabriz.  Two  or  three 
preliminary  schools  with  an  improved  system  of  teaching,  supported  by 
public  suMcriptions  and  small  payments  (4  sh.  per  month  for  each  pnpU), 
were  opened  in  March,  1S98.  But  the  bulk  of  the  population  are  tangkt 
only  to  read  the  Koran. 

Justice. 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  governors  and  their  representatives,  and  by 
the  Sheikhs-el-Islfim  and  the  priesthood.  The  former  administer  justice 
according  to  the  Urf,  the  unwritten  or  common  law  ;  the  latter  acconung  to 
the  Shar ,  the  written  or  divine  law. 

The  dispensation  of  justice  is  always  summary.  In  May,  1888,  the  Shah 
published  a  proclamation  stating  that  henceforth  no  subject  would  be  punished 
except  by  operation  of  law,  and  that  all  subjects  haa  full  liberty  as  to  life 
and  property.  But  another  proclamation  published  in  June  annulled  the  first 
as  far  as  regEutls  liberty  of  property. 

Finance. 

The  total  revenue  in  cash  and  kind  in  1839-40  amounted  to  34,026,150 
ki-ans,  or  (1  kr.  =12*95(2.)  1,835,995Z.  In  the  year  1876-77  the  amount  was 
50,700,000  krans,  or  (1  kr.  =9-25d)  1,950,0002.  In  1888-89  it  was  54,487,680 
krans  or  (1  kr.  =7  06(2.)  1,602,5802.  With  the  rise  in  the  price  of  silver,  the 
value  of  the  revenue  rose  in  1890-91  to  1,775,0002.,  and  owing  to  the  fidl  in 
silver  the  receipts  for  1898-99  are  estimated  at  1,500,0002. 
'  The  expenditure  for  the  year  1888-89  amounted  to  about  50,100,000 
krans,  and  was  about  the  same  for  1898  ;  of  this  expenditure  18,000,000 
were  for  the  army,  10,000,000  for  pensions,  8,000,000  for  aUowancee  to 
princes,  600,000  for  allowances  to  members  of  the  Kigar  tribe,  800,000  for 
the  Foreign  Office,  5,000,000  for  the  royal  court,  500,000  for  colleget, 
1,500,000  for  civil  service,  2,630,000  for  loosd  government  expenses,  800,000 
remission  of  revenue  in  poor  districts ;  the  remainder  was  paid  into  the 
Shah's  treasury. 

About  82  per  cent  of  the  revenue  consists  of  ^yments  in  cash  or  kind 
raised  b^  assessments  upon  towns,  villages,  and  distoicts,  each  of  which  has 
to  contnbute  a  fixed  sum,  the  amount  of  which  is  changed  from  time  to  time  by 
tax-assessors  (mumayiz)  appointed  by  the  Government.    Almost  the  entiw 
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barthon  of  taxation  lies  npon  the  labouring  classes.  The  amoont  collected  ttom 
Christians,  Jews,  and  Parsis  is  very  small.  About  1 5  per  cent  of  the  revenue  is 
from  customs,  while  posts,  telegraphs,  fisheries,  mines,  and  other  concessions 
supply  the  remainder.  In  May,  1892,  the  Government  concluded  with  the 
Imperial  Bank  of  Persia  a  contract  for  the  issue  of  a  loan  of  500,0001.,  the 
produce  of  which  should  serve  for  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  to  the  Tobacco 
Kegie  Company  of  Persia.  The  loan,  guaranteed  by  the  Customs  receipts  of 
Southern  Persia  and  the  Persian  Qulf,  will  be  repayable  in  eighty  half>yearly 
instalments  together  with  6  per  cent,  interest.  Yearly  instalments  and  interest 
have  been  regularly  paid. 

Defence. 

The  Persian  army,  according  to  official  returns  of  the  Minister  of  War, 
numbers  105,600  men,  of  whom  5,000  form  the  artiUenr  (20  batteries), 
54,700  the  infantry  (78  battalions),  25,200  the  cavalry,  regular  and  irreffxilar, 
and  7,200  militia  (24  battalions).  Of  these  troops,  however,  only  half  are 
liable  to  be  called  for  service,  while  the  actual  number  embodied — that  is,  the 
standing  army — does  not  exceed  24,500.  The  number  Uable  to  be  called  for 
service  is  as  follows : — Infantry,  35,400  ;  irregular  cavalry,  but  more  or  less 
drilled,  8,800  ;  undrilled  levies,  12,180  ;  artillery,  2,500 ;  camel  artillery,  90  ; 
engineers,  100  ;  total,  58,520. 

■  By  a  decree  of  the  Shfth,  issued  in  July  1875,  it  was  ordered  that  the  army 
should  for  the  future  be  raised  by  conscription,  instead  of  by  irregular  levies, 
and  that  a  term  of  service  of  twelve  years  should  be  substituted  for  the  old 
system,  under  which  the  mass  of  the  soldiers  were  retained  for  life  ;  but  the 
decree  has  never  been  enforced. 

The  organisation  of  the  army  is  by  provinces,  tribes,  and  districts.  A 
province  furnishes  several  regiments ;  a  tribe  gives  one  and  sometimes  two, 
and  a  district  contributes  one.  The  commanding  officers  are  generally  selected 
from  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  or  district  from  which  the  regiment  is  raised.  The 
Christians,  Jews,  and  Parsis,  as  well  as  the  Mussulman  inhabitants  of  the 
Kashan  and  Yezd  districts,  are  exempt  from  all  military  service.  The  army 
has  been  under  the  training  of  European  officers  of  different  nationalities  for 
the  last  for^  years  or  more. 

The  navy  consiBts  of  2  vessels,  built  at  Bremerhaven — ^the  Pergepolis,  screw 
steamship,  600  tons,  450  horse-power,  armed  with  four  34nch  guns  ;  and  the 
Stisa,  a  nver  steamer,  on  the  river  Kardn,  of  80  horse-power. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Besides  wheat,  barley,  rice,  fruits,  and  gums,  Persia  produces  silk,  the 
annual  yield,  chiefly  firom  the  Caspian  provinces,  being  about  606,100  lbs. 
In  1897  tiie  quantity  of  spun  silk  exported  from  the  Besht  district  to  other 
places  in  Persia  and  to  Baghdad  amounted  to  7,420  bales,  each  of  6  batmans 
(1  batman  =  18  lbs.),  or  about  579,000  lbs.,  valued  at  133,560^.,  while  420 
bales  of  floss  silk  (value  4,230Z.),  were  exported  to  Baghdad,  and  30,000 
batmans  (890.000  lbs.)  of  dried  cocoons  (value  38.000/.)  were  exported  to 
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The  mineral  resources  of  Persia  are  considerable,  but  undeveloped.  Gold 
and  copper  are  found  in  the  north  and  north-east  near  Meshed  ;  silver  and 
lead  mines  are  worked  near  Tabriz  ;  tin  occurs  in  the  same  district  and  in  the 
north>east ;  sulphur  is  obtained  in  several  districts,  chiefly  in  the  neigfaboiir- 
hood  of  Demavend  ;  iron,  manganese,  cobalt,  and  nickel  are  also  found  ;  ocmiI 
is  met  with  near  the  Caspian,  and  petroleum  is  abundant  in  southern  Persia  ; 
salt,  borax  and  alum  are  worked.  The  turquoise  has  been  mined  in  Persia 
from  an  early  age  ;  in  Khorassan  the  yearly  output  is  now  valued  at  abont 
8,000/. 

Commeroe. 

The  principal  centres  of  commerce  are  Tabriz,  Teher&n,  and  Ispahftn  ;  the 
principal  ports,  Bender  Abbas,  langah,  and  BusMre  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
Enzeh,  Meshed  i  Sar,  and  Bender  i  Grez  on  the  Caspian.  There  are  no  o£Bicial 
returns  of  the  value  of  the  total  imports  and  exports ;  the  revenue  from  the 
customs  being,  however,  known,  the  approximate  value  of  the  oommeioe  may 
be  calculated.  The  custom  dues  are  for  Europeaiis  5  per  cent  ad  valorem^ 
the  value  being  considered  to  be  the  invoice  price  plus  the  freight ;  for 
Persian  subjects  they  vary  from  1^  per  cent  to  8  per  cent.  The  customs  are 
farmed  out  to  the  highest  bidders,  who  generally  make  a  good  profit ;  the  farm 
money,  therefore,  does  not  represent  the  actual  sum  taken  for  customs,  which 
latter  sum,  it  is  estimated,  is  20  per  cent,  in  excess.  The  following  table  shows 
the  farm  money  received  by  Government  for  ten  years,  the  estimated  amounts 
paid  annually  for  customs,  and  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports,  obtained 
by  taking  the  average  of  the  duty  at  4  per  cent,  of  the  value : — 
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by  OoTemment 

Rftteof 

Exchange 

for  the 

Year 

Estimated  Totals 

of  Customs  Paid 

Farm  Money+ 

20peroent. 

Estimated  Value  of 
Imports,  and  Ex- 
ports, Average  Doty 
takenatipereent. 
ad  valorem 

Tomans     ,          £ 

KrAnssriBl 

M 

M 

1889-90 

800,000 

242,424 

33 

290,908 

7,272,700 

1890-91 

820,000 

241,200 

34 

289,450 

7,236,200 

1891-92 

830,000 

237,140 

35 

284,568 

7,114,200 

1892-93 

850,000 

223,684 

88 

268,417 

6,710,425 

1893-94 

850,000 

170,000 

50 

204,000 

6,100,000 

1894-95 

930,000 

178,846 

52 

214,815 

5,370,376 

1895-96 

1,250,000 

250,000 

50 

300,000 

7,500,000 

1896-97 

1,250,000 

250,000 

50 

300,000 

7,600,000 

1897-98 

1,500,000 

300,000 

50 

360,000 

9,000,000 

1898-99 

1,500,000 

300,000 

50 

860,000 

9,000,000 

It  was  stated  in  1896  that  considering  the  great  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  the 
figures  up  to  year  1894-96  were  no  longer  correct,  for  if  they  were  it  would  seem  that  the 
value  of  the  commerce  had  decreased  by  about  2,000,000{.  Competent  persons  pointed  out 
that  the  commerce  had  not  decreased,  but  was  equivalent  to  aboTit  7,500,000<.  or  more,  and 
that  the  farmers  pocketed  a  large  amount  of  money  which  by  rights  ought  to  enter  into 
the  Government  treasury.  The  Government  in  1895  thereupon  mcreased  the  tkcm  money 
to  1,250,000  tomans,  or  250,0001.,  and  increased  it  again  for  the  year  1897-98  to  1,600,000 
tomans. 

The  imports  into  Persia  consist  mostly  oi  cotton  fahrics,  cloth,  glass, 
woollen  goods,  carriages,  sugar,  petroleum,  tea,  coffee,  drugs,  Ac  The 
exports  principally  consist  of  driea  fruits,  opium,  ootton  and  wool,  silk, 
carpets,  pearls,  turquoises,  rice,  &c. 
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The  following  figures  from  Persian  Gnlf  Consnlar  Reports  and  from  reports 
published  by  the  Persian  Custom  House  relate  to  the  foreigu  ti-ade  of  the 
year  1897. 


* 
Imports 

Exports 

Total  Tonnage 

British  Tonnage 

Entered 

Geared 

Entered 

Cleared 

Bushire. 

lilngah  .       .       . 
Bunder  Abbas 
Mohammerah 

S 

1,145,329 

682,472 

881,662 

121,407 

£ 
892,632 
648,464 
280,781 
41,608 

118,867 
115,300 
94,140 
72,978 

111,898 
92,070 
88,860 
80,944 

99,914 
93,050 
87,920 
68,928 

98,128 
78,600 
82,980 
76,960 

Total  . 

2,230,770 

1,218,886 

896,270 

873,262 

349,812 

880,653 

The  trade  at  these  ports 

in  1897  was  distributed  mainly  as  follows  :— 

Countries 

Imports 
from 

Exports 
to 

Countries 

Imports 
from 

Exports 
to 

United  Kbigdom 
India  .       .       . 
France 
Turkey 
China.       .       . 

£ 

868,600 

848,890 

76,216 

66,747 

10,960 

£ 

120,847 

476,742 

2,546 

87,868 

226,760 

Persian  Forts     . 
Arab  Coast. 
Muskat      . 
1  Bahrein      .       . 
Egypt.       .       . 

£ 
74.380 
226,981 
29.966 
28,673 
10,608 

£ 
86,611 
189,118 
32,874 
22,701 
17,283 

The  trade  at  these  four  ports  in  1897  was  mainly  in  the  following 
articles : — 


Imports. 

1897 

Exports. 

1897 

£ 

£ 

Rifles     .       .       . 

118,171 

Rifles      .       .        . 

14,905 

Cottons  . 

931,879 

Opium    . 

268,894 

Sugar     . 

126,437 

Pearls     .       .       . 

226,349 

Tea 

101,912 

Shell       .        .       . 

23,896 

Pearls     . 

224,587 

Dates      . 

42,910 

Bice 

75,711 

Hides,  Skins . 

22,826 

Wheat    . 

87,127 

Wool       .       .        . 

68,017 

Indigo    . 

41,192 

Carpets  . 

36,790 

Ssr: 

27,684 

Cotton    . 

54.358 

18,168 

Rice 

41,948 

Specie    .       .       . 

189,341 

Specie     . 

277,660 

I  I 

At  Tabriz  in  the  year  1896-97,  the  total  imports  amounted  to  648,9202., 
including  Manchester  T-cloths,  ^rtings,  and  printed  cottons,  264,0002.; 
woollen  goods  from  Austria,  80,0002.;  tea,  70,0002.  ;  sugar  from  Russia, 
100,0002.  The  exports  amounted  to  227,5302.,  including  carpets,  102,0002. 
A  large  trade  is  carried  on  with  Russia  through  Resht  on  the  Caspian.  In 
1896  the  imports  into  the  Resht  Hief n'nf.  vi^  Baku  amounted  to  842.6552., 
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The  direct  trade  of  Persia  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  last 
five  years  was  as  follows,  according  to  the  Board  of  l^ade  returns : — 


- 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1807 

Imports  into  U.K. 

from  Persia . 
Exports    of   British 

produce  to  Persia 

119,001 
261,761 

206,918 
323,772 

175,867 
873,121 

147,129 
278,786 

it 
197,778 
427,160 

The  direct  imports  from  Persia  into  Great  Britain  in  1897  consisted  mainly 
of  opium,  valued  at  28,799Z.  ;  shells,  44,718i.  ;  wool,  6M89i.  ;  fruit. 
14,558^  ;  gum,  13,193Z.  ;  woollen  manufactures,  16,770/.  Cotton  goods, 
of  the  value  of  832,6982.  copper  (wrought  and  un wrought),  16,9162.,  and 
arms  and  ammunition,  44,9172.,  were  the  staple  articles  of  British  export  to 
Persia  in  1897. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  Shah  in  1889  granted  a  concession  to  Baron  Julius  de  Renter  for  the 
formation  of  an  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia,  with  head  office  at  Teheran  and 
branches  in  the  chief  cities.  The  bank  was  formed  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  and  incorporated  by  Roytd  Charter  granted  by  H.M.  the  Queen,  and 
dated  September  2,  1889.  The  authorised  capital  is  4  millions  steriing,  which 
ma^  be  increased.  The  bank  started  with  a  capital  of  one  million  sterling,  of 
which  the  greater  part  was  remitted  to  Persia  at  the  then  reigning  exchange 
of  32-34.  In  consequence  of  the  great  fall  in  silver  and  the  rise  in  the 
exchange,  to  60  or  more,  the  capital  was  reduced  in  December  1894,  to 
660,0002.  The  bank  has  the  exclusive  right  of  issuing  bank-notes — not 
exceeding  800,0002.  without  the  assent  of  the  Persian  Government  The 
issue  of  notes  shall  be  at  first  on  the  basis  of  the  sUver  kr&n.  The  coin  in 
reserve  for  two  years  mu8.t  be. 60  per  cent,  afterwards  83  per  cent  The  bank 
has  the  exclusive  right  of  working  throughout  the  Empire  the  iron,  copper, 
lead,  mercury,  coal,  petroleum,  manganese,  borax,  and  asbestiM  mines,  not 
already  conceded.  It  started  business  in  Persia  in  October  1889,  in  April  1890 
took  over  the  Persian  business  of  the  New  Oriental  Bank  Corporation  (London), 
which  had  established  branches  and  agencies  in  Persia  in  the  summer  of  1888, 
and  now  has  branches  at  Tabriz,  Rasht,  Meshed,  Ispahan,  Yesd,  Shiiax, 
Bushire,  and  Bombay  ;  and  agencies  at  several  otiier  towns.  The  mining 
rip^hts  have  been  ceded  to  the  Persian  Bank  Mining  Rights  Corporation, 
Limited,  which  was  formed  in  April  1890,  and  went  into  liquidation  in 
January,  1894.  There  are  also  established  at  Teheran  the  Russian  '  Banqne 
des  Prdts  de  Perse,'  and  a  branch  of  the  Russian  '  Banque  de  Commerce  de 
Moscou.' 

Oonunnnications. 

A  small  railway  from  Teheran  to  Shah  Abdul-azim  (six  miles)  was  opened 
in  July,  1888.  Another  from  Mfthm^dabad^on  the  Cilaspian  to  BarforMi  and 
Amol  (twenty  miles)  was  commenced,  but  has  been  abandoned.  The 
former  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Belgian  company,  *  Soci^t^  des  chemins  de  fer  et 
tramways  de  Perse  * ;  the  latter  was  a  private  undertaldng  by  a  Persian  merchant 
The  river  Kariin  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  has  been  opened  to  foreign 
navigation  as  far  as  Ahwftz,  and  Messrs.  Lynch  Brothers  are  running  a 
steamer  on  it  once  a  fortnight,  with  a  subsidy  from  the  British  Government 
In  virtue  of  a  concession  to  a  Persian  subject,  Messrs.  Lynch  have  obtained 
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certain  rights  and  are  now  employing  some  capital  for  opening  a  caravan  road 
between  Ahw&z  and  Ispahan. 

The  only  carriageable  roads  in  Persia  are  Teherftn-Kom  and  Teher&n- 
KazYin,  each  about  91  miles,  and  on  the  latter  mails  and  travellers  are  con- 
veyed by  post-carts.  A  concession  for  the  construction  of  a  cart  road  from 
Kazvln  to  Enzeli  on  the  Caspian  was  granted  to  a  Russian  firm  in  1893. 
There  are  hopes  that  this  road  will  be  completed  in  1899,  the  concession 
having  been  extended  until  Uien,  with  the  stipulation  that  it  is  not  to  be 
renewed  if  the  construction  be  incomplete.  The  extended  concession  in- 
cludes the  continiuition  of  the  road  firom  Kazvin  to  Teher&n,  and  from  Kazvln 
to  Hamadan. 

Persia  has  a  system  off  telegraphs  consisting  of  about  4,150  miles  of  line, 
with  about  6,700  miles  or  wire,  and  95  stations. 

(a)  675  miles  of  line  with  three  wires — that  is,  2,025  miles  of  wire 
between  Bushire  and  Teheran— are  worked  by  an  English  staff,  and  form 
the  'Indo-European  Telegraph  Department  in  Persia,'  an  English  Govern- 
ment department.  (6)  415  miles  of  line  with  three  wires,  1,245  miles  of 
wire  between  Teherftn  and  JuH&  on  the  Russo-Persian  frontier,  are  worked 
by  the  Indo-European  Telegraph  Company,  Limited,  (c)  About  8,400  miles 
of  single  wire  lines  belong  to  the  Persian  Government,  and  are  worked 
by  a  Persian  staff.  A  line,  which  will  connect  some  posto  along  the  north- 
western frontier  with  Tabriz  and  Ardabil  is  under  construction.  During  the 
year  1897-98,  168,134  messages  with  an  aggregate  of  2,249,451  words  were 
transmitted  by  the  English  Government  and  Indo-European  Telegraph 
Company's  lines.  The  average  time  of  transmission  of  a  message  between 
Karachi  and  England  was  forty-nine  minutes.  The  income  of  the  Indo- 
European  Telegraph  Department  for  the  year  1897-98  was  176,900  R.  ;  that 
of  the  Indo-European  Telegraph  Company  for  the  year  1895-96,  152,285Z. 
The  Persian  lines  are  held  in  farm  by  the  Minister  of  Telegraphs  for  800,000 
kr&ns  (6,000Z.)  per  annum. 

The  first  regular  postel  service,  established  by  an  Austrian  official  in  Persian 
employ,  was  opened  January,  1877.  Under  it  mails  are  regularly  conveyed  to 
and  from  the  principal  cities  in  Persia.  There  is  a  service  twice  a  week  to  and 
from  Europe  via  Resht  or  Tabriz  and  Tiflis  (letters  to  be  marked  '  via  Russia '), 
and  a  weekly  service  to  India  via  Bushire.  There  are  84  poet  offices.  The 
posto  are  held  in  farm  by  the  Minister  of  Poste  for  700,000  kr&ns  (14,000/.) 
per  annum. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  kr&n,  a  silver  coin,  formerly  weighing  28  nak- 
hods  (88  grains),  then  reduced  to  26  nakhods  (77  grains),  now  weighing 
only  24  nakhods  (71  grains)  or  somewhat  less.  The  proportion  of  pure  silver 
was  before  the  new  coinage  (commenced  1877)  92  to  95  per  cent.  ;  it  was  then 
for  some  time  90  per  cent,  and  is  now  about  89}  per  cent.  The  value  of  the 
kr&n  has  in  consequence  much  decreased.  In  1874  a  kr4n  had  the  value  of  a 
franc,  25  being  equal  to  12.  ;  in  December  1888  a  IZ.  billon  London  was  worth 
34  kiins.  In  the  month  of  April,  1888,  a  IZ.  bill  on  London  was  worth  86^  to 
37  krftns.  In  consequence  of  the  recent  fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  the  vtdue 
of  a  krftn  is  at  present  (October,  1898)  about  4^.,  a  12.  bill  on  London  being 
worth  53  krftns,  while  the  average  exchange  for  1896-97  was  50. 
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The  coins  in  circulation,  with  their  valnea  calculated  at  exchange  H.= 
50  kr&ns,  arc  : — 


Coi)i)er. 

PU          ....  012<£. 

Shdht=2PU  ,        .  0-24rf. 

Two  ShdhU =iP4l.        ,  0  '4Sd. 

Four  ShdkU  =  (1  Abbdsst) .  0  96^. 


Silver. 

Five  SkdhU=lO  Pd/  =  i  Krdn  1-2(W. 
Ten  Shdht8=i  Krdn  .  2-4(W. 
One  Krd7i=  20  ShdhU  4-80i 

Two  Krdns  .  .  .  »^0<i 
Five  Krdfu      .  .  2«.  O-OOd 


Gold  coins  are :  i  Toman,  i  Toman,  1  Toman,  2,  5  and  10  Tommm. 
The  Toman  is  nominally  worth  10  Krdns  ;  very  few  gold  pieces  are  in  drcn- 
lation,  and  a  gold  Toman  is  at  present  worth  16*50  Krdn8=^6s,  7 id. 

Accounts  are  reckoned  in  din&rs,  an  imaginary  coin,  the  ten-thoosajidtli 
part  of  a  toman  of  ten  krftns.  A  krftn  therefore =1,000  dinftrs  ;  one  &h&hi= 
50  dln&rs. 

The  unit  of  weight  is  the  misk&l  (71  grains),  subdivided  into  24  nakhoda 
(2 '96  grains)  of  4  gandum  (74  grain)  each.  Sixteen  misk^la  make  a  sir, 
and  5  sir  make  an  abb&ssi,  also  called  wakkeh,  kerv&nkeh.  Most  articka 
are  bought  and  sold  by  a  weight  called  batman  or  man.  The  mans  most 
frequently  in  use  are  : — 
Afan'i-Tabriz=S  AbbdsHs        .         .         .         =     6A0  Miskdls  =^ 


Man^uNoh  AbbdsH^^  Abbdsits 
Man-i-Kohneh  (the  old  man)  . 
Man-i-Shdh = 2  Tabriz  Mans  . 
Man-i'Jtey  =  4  ,, 

Man-i'Belider  Abbdssi 
MaTt-i'ffdshemi^lQ  Mans  of 


6*49  lU 

7-80  „ 

1014  ,, 

12-98  n 

25-96  ,. 

8-52  „ 

=  116S0  „ 


=  720 
=  1,000 
=  1,280 
=  2,560 
=  840 
720 
Com,  straw,  coal,  &c.,  are  sold  by  Kharvdr=  100  Tabriz  Mans     =649* 

The  unit  of  measure  is  the  zar  or  gez ;  of  this  standard  several  are  ■ 
use.  The  most  common  is  the  one  of  40*95  inches;  another,  used  i& 
Azerb&ij&n,  equals  44*09  inches.  A  farsakh  theoretically =6, 000  zar  «f 
40*95  inches =8*87  miles.  'Some  calculate  the  farsakh  at  6,000  zar  of  44 -OS 
inches  =  4 '17  miles. 

The  measure  of  surface  is  jerib=  1,000  to  1,066  square  zar  of  40*^ 
inches  =  1,294  to  1,379  square  yards. 

Diplomatio  Eepresentatiyes. 

1.  Of  Pbbsia  in  Grsat  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister, — ^Mirza  Mohamed  Ali  Khan,  Ala-es-Soltaneh,  ac- 
credited March  4,  1890. 

Secretaries. — Hussein  Kuli  £han,  Mirza  Mehdi  Khan,  and  Mirza  Abdul 
Ghuflar  Khan. 

ConmUGeneral. — H.  8.  Foster. 

2.  Of  Gbbat  Brttaik  in  Pbrsia. 
Teherdn:  Envoy ^  Minister,  and  CoTtstU- General, — Sir  H.  Mortimer  Duiaed, 
K.C.S.I..  KG.I.K     ADDointed  Mav  1.  1J)04. 
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Muhamrah  :  Fice-Consul. — W.  McDouall. 

There  are  agents  at  Shir&z,  Kermansh&h,  Hamad&n,  and  Yezd. 

StatiBtioal  and  other  Books  of  Beferenoe  oonoeming  Persia. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Report  by  Mr.  Baring  on  the  Opium  Trade  and  Cultivation.  ISSl.Kin  '  Reports  of  H.M.'a 
Secretaries  of  Bmbassy  and  Legation.'  Part  I.  And  by  Mr.  Dickson  on  the  Trade  of  Persia, 
in  Part  Vl.    London,  1888. 

Report  by  Mr.  Herbert  on  the  Present  State  of  Persia,  and  her  Mineral  Resources,  in 
*  Reports  fit>m  H.M. 's  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Officers.'    Part  IV.    London,  1886. 

Eastern  Persia:  an  Aooount  of  the  Journeys  of  the  Persian  Boundary  Conunission, 
1870-72.    2  vols.  8.    1876. 

United  States  Consular  Reports  for  January,  1808  [contains  a  short  account  of  Persian 
tel^raphs  and  telephones].    Washington. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.  [On  tlie  trade  of  Bushire,  Lingah,  Bunder  Abbas,  Mohommerah, 
and  other  ports  in  tlie  Persian  Qulf.  On  the  trade  of  Resht,  and  of  Meshed].  Annual 
Series.    London. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.    Imp.  4.    London* 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

BomhU  (James),  Persia,  the  Land  of  the  Im&ms.    London,  1886. 

Benjamin  (8.  0.  W.),  Persia  and  the  Persians.  London,  1887.  Persia.  [In  Story  of  the 
Nations  Series).    3d.  ed.    8.    London,  1888. 

Bigkam  (Clive),  A  Ride  through  Western  Asia.    London,  1897. 

Bird  (Isabella),  Journeys  in  Persia  and  Kurdistan.    S  vols.    8.    London,  1893. 

Browne  {E  6.X_A  Year  amongst  the  Persians.    London,  1898. 

Brug$eh  (Dr.  H.X  Reise  der  k.  preuss.  Gesandtschaft  nach  Persien,  1860-61.  2  vols.  8. 
Leipzig,  1864. 

Collins  (B.  T.),  In  the  Kingdom  of  the  Shah.    8.     London,  1896. 

Chardin  (Jean),  Journal  de  son  Voyage  en  Perse,  ftc  Amsterdam,  1686.  New  ed.  2  vols. 
Paris,  1888. 

Ourton  (Hon.  O.),  The  Karun  River.  Proc.  R.O.S.  1890.  The  Persian  Question.  [Chap. 
I.  contains  an  account  of  European  literature  relating  to  Persia  (900-1891),  and  there  are 
bibliographical  footnotes  throughout  the  volumes.]    2  vols.    London,  1892. 

DUula/oy  (Jane),  La  Perse,  la  Chald^  et  la  Susiane.  4.  Paris,  1887.  [Eng.  Trans,  by 
F.  L.  White.    8.    Philadelphia,  1890. 

J?(u(ii;i<:k(E.B.),  Journal  of  a  Diplomate's  Three  Tears'  Residence  in  Persia.  2  vols. 
London,  1864. 

Ferrier{J.  J.  P.),  Caravan  Journeys  and  Wanderings  in  Persia,  Ac.    8.    London,  1856. 

Oobineau  (Ch.  de),  Les  religions  et  les  philosophies  de  I'Asie  centrale.    8.    Paris,  1865. 

Oordon  (Sir  T.  E.).  Persia  ReWsited,  1895.    8.    London,  1896. 

Harrii  (W.  B.),  From  BatOm  to  Baghdad.    8.    London,  1896. 

Hedin  (8ven),  Oenom  Persien,  Mesopotamien,  Ac  StoclcholDi,  1887.  Genom  Khorasan 
och  Turkestan.    2  vols.    Stockholm,  1892. 

Lapard  (Sir  H.  A.),  Early  Adventures  in  Persia,  Ac.    New  ed.    2  vols.    London,  1894. 

JUaegregor  (Co\.  C.  M.),  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the  Province  of  Khorassan  and 
the  North-West  Frontier  of  Aflghanistan  in  1875.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1879. 

UiUcolm  (Sir  John),  History  of  Persia.  2  vols.  4.  London,  1815.  2  vols.  8.  London,  1829. 

Mdleotm  ^ir  John),  Sketches  of  Persian  Life  and  Manners.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1828. 

Markham  (Clements  R.),  General  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Persia.    8.    London,  1874. 

MorganiJ.  de).  Mission  Scientiflque  en  Perse.    4  vols.    Paris,  1894-97. 

Ou$kef  (Sir  W.),  Travels  in  various  Countries  of  the  East,  particularly  Persia.  8  vols. 
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PERU. 

(Rep(JBLICA   del   PERtJ.) 

Constitution  and  Ooyemment. 

The  Republic  of  Peru,  formerly  the  most  important  of  the  Spanish 
Yiceroyalties  in  South  America,  issued  its  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence July  28,  1821 ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  a  war,  protracted 
till  1824,  that  the  country  gained  its  actual  freedom  from  Spanish 
rule.  The  Republic  is  politically  divided  into  departments,  and 
the  departments  into  provinces.  The  present  Constitution,  pro- 
claimed October  16,  1856,  was  revised  November  25, 1860.  It  is 
modelled  on  that  of  the  United  States,  the  legislative  power 
being  vested  in  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  the 
former  composed  of  deputies  of  the  provinces,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  for  every  30,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  exceeding  16,000, 
and  the  latter  of  representatives  nominated  by  the  electoral 
colleges  of  the  provinces  of  each  department,  at  the  rate  of  two 
when  the  department  has  two  provinces,  and  one  more  for  every 
other  two  provinces.  The  parochial  electoral  colleges  choose 
deputies  to  the  provincial  colleges,  who  in  turn  send  represen- 
tatives to  Congress,  and  elect  the  municipal  councils  as  welL 

The  executive  power  is  entrusted  to  a  President.  There  are 
two  Vice-Presidents,  who  take  the  place  of  the  President  only  in 
case  of  his  death  or  incapacity,  and  they  are  elected  for  four  years. 
The  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  are  elected  dy  direct  vote. 

President  of  the  Republic, — Nicola-s  de  Fierola. 

The  President  exercises  his  executive  functions  through  a 
Cabinet  of  six  ministers,  holding  office  at  his  pleasure.  The 
ministers  are  those  of  the  Interior,  War  and  Marine,  Foreign 
Affairs,  Justice,  Finance  and  Public  Works.  None  of  the  Presi- 
dent's acts  have  any  value  without  the  signature  of  a  minister. 

Area  and  Population. 

It  Ls  estimated  that  57  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Pent  are  aborigines 
or  'Indians,'  and  that  23  per  cent  belong  to  mixed  races,  'Cholos*  and 
*  Zambos.'  The  remaining  20  per  cent,  are  oiiefly  descendants  of  Spaniatda^ 
the  rest  including,  besides  18,000  Europeans,  25,000  Asiatics,  chiefly  Chinese. 
The  population  of  the  capital,  Lima,  is  estimated  at  oyer  100,000,  GkUao 
15,000  (35,000  in  1880),  Arequipa  85,000,  Cuzoo  20,000. 
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The  Republic  is  divided  into  nineteen  departments,  the  area  and 
population  of  which  were  reported  as  follows  at  the  last  census  taken  (in 
1876) :— 


Departmenta 

Area: 

English 

square  miles 

Population        Departments 

Area: 

English 

square  miles 

1 

Population 

Pinra. 

AmaKftnat  . 
Loreto 

Libertad    .       . 
Ancaelyi     . 
Lima.               ) 
CallaA                / 
Hnaneaveliea    .> 
Hnannoo    .       V 
jQnin .       .V      / 

18,981 
14,188 
14,129 
8^,727 
15,649 
17,406 

14,760 

10,814 

83,822 

186,502 

213,391 

84,246 

61,125 

147,541. 

284,091 

/  226,922 

\   84,492 

104,155. 

{209,87t 

ix'c  .  .  . 
1  Ayacucbp  .  . 
'  Cnzoo. 

Puno  . 

Areqnipa    . 

Moquegaa  . 

Lambayeque 

!        6,29ft' 
1       24,218 
1       96,547 
89,743 
27,744 
22,616 
62,825 
17,989 

60,111- 
U2,205 
238,445 
256,594, 
160,282 

28,786 
119.2461 

85,984 

Total 

463,747 

2,621,844 

There  are,  besides,  many'  Uncivilised  Indians,  but  their  numbers  B^e 
absolutely  unknown. 

It  is  believed  that  the  population  is  nearly  stationaiy  owing  to  the  great 
in&nt  mortality  in  the  lower  classes,  as  well  as  to  smaU-pox  and  alcoholism 
among  the  Indians. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  with  Chile,  the  latter  country  has  annexed  the 
province  of  Tarapaci.  The  Chilians  have  also  occupied  the  provinces  of 
of  Tacna  and  Arica  for  fourteen  years.  A  popular  vote  should  in  1894  have 
decided  to  which  country  they  are  to  belong,  but  owin^to  the  failure  of  nego- 
tiations for  arriving  at  a  modus  operajidi,  the  decision  was  deferred.  A 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  cailying  out  the  pl^bi8cite  was  signed  at 
Santiago,  April  16,  1898. 

Beligion. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  there  exists  absolute  political,  but  not 
religious  freedom,  the  charter  prohibiting  the  public  exercise  of  any  other 
religion  than  the  Roman  Catholic,  whidb  is  declared  the  religion  of  the  State. 
But  practically  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  tolerance,  there  being  Anglican 
churches  and  missionary  schools  in  Callao  and  lama.  In  1897  an  Act  was 
passed  removing  certain  marria^  disabilities  of  non-Catholics,  so  that 
marriages  of  such  persons  solemnised  by  Diplomatic  or  Consular  officers  or  by 
ministers  of  dissenting  Churches  shall,  if  registered,  be  valid,  and  those 
solemnised  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  if  registered  before  the  end  of 
1899,  shall  be  valid.  At  the  census  of  1876  there  were  5,087  Protestants, 
498  Jews ;  other  religions,  27,073. 

Instmction. 

Elementary  education  is  compulsory  for  both  sexes,  and  is  iree  in  the 
public  schools  that  are  maintainea  by  the  municipalities.  High  schools  are 
maintained  by  the  Government  in  the  capitals  of  the  deparSnents,  and  in 
some  provinces  pupils  pay  a  moderate  fee.  There  is  in  Lima  a  central  univer- 
sity,  adled  '  Universidad  de  San  Marcos,'  the  most  ancient  in  America ;  its 
charter  was  granted  by  the  Emperor  Carlos  V.  ;  it  has  faculties  of  juris- 
prudence,  mc&cine,  political  science,  theology,  and  applied  science.    Lima 
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possesseis  a  school  of  mines  and  civil  engineering,  created  in  1874,  with  good 
collections  and  laboratories.  There  are  in  the  capital  and  in  some  of  the 
principal  towns  private  high  schools  under  the  direction  of  English,  German, 
and  Italian  staffs.  Lima  has  also  a  public  library,  besides  the  one  of  the 
university  and  school  of  mines.  Thore  are  two  minor  univnsities  at  Cuz^ 
and  Arequipa. 

Fmance. 

The  public  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  customs.  A  direct  tax  is 
levied,  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.,  on  the  rent  derived  from  real  property. 
In  1896  the  collection  of  the  dues  on  alcohol,  opium,  tobacco,  and  stamps 
was  farmed  out  for  two  years  to  a  company,  which  should  pay  to  the 
Government  126,734  soles  per  month  and  half  the  profits  over  that  amount ; 
this  contract  has  been  renewed  for  five  years,  during  which  the  Government 
will  receive  75  per  cent,  of  the  profits  instead  of  naif.  In  the  same  year 
salt  was  declared  to  be  a  Government  monopoly,  the  proceeds  from  which 
shall  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  ransom  of  Tacna  and  Arica. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  year  1896  (ended  May  31),  and  the 
estimates  for  1897  and  1898  were  as  follows  in  soles  (10  soles  =  U.). 


1896 

1897 

1898 

Revenue       • 
Expenditure . 

Soles 
9,826,196 
9,064,255 

Soles 
10,721,520 
11,808,240 

Soles 
10,785,850 
11,488,240 

The  official  statement  for  1 896  showed  an  apparent  surplus  of  751 ,941  soles, 
but  there  was  in  reality  a  deficit  of  876,588  soles  arising  from  former  defidts 
and  from  extraordinary  expenditure  for  the  suppression  of  insurrection.  To 
meet  this  deficiency  and  those  anticipated  for  1897  and  for  1898,  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  authorised  to  raise  a  sum  not  exceeding  1,500,000  soles,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  arrange  with  the  Tax  Collection  Company  for  the  service 
and  redemption  of  this  loan. 

For  1898  the  revenue  and  expenditure  were  estimated  as  follows  : — 


Sources  of  Revenue 


Customs . 

Taxes 

Salt  Monopoly 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 

Various  . 

Total 


Soles 

6,320,000 

2,167,410 

1,130,440 

272,000 

896,000 


10,785,860 


Branches  of  Expenditure 


Congress . 

Ministry  of  Interior 

Foreign  Affairs 
Justice 
Finance     . 
War,  Marine 
Public  Works    . 


Soles 

864,870 

2,656,200 

644,760 

1,265,450 

3,086,000 

3,214,320 

257,140 


Total  11,488,240 
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The  foreign  debt  of  Peru  was  made  up  of  two  loans,  contracted  in  England 
in  1870  and  1872  :— 

£ 
Railway  6  per  cent,  loan  of  1870    .        .  .11,141,680 

„         5  per  cent,  loan  of  1872    ....    20,437,600 

Total  ,  .  .  .  81,679,080 
These  two  loans  were  secured  on  the  guano  deposits  (now  in  possession 
of  Chile)  and  the  general  resources  of  Peru.  No  interest  having  heen  paid 
on  the  foreign  debt  since  1876,  the  arrears  in  1889  amounted  to  22,998,661Z. 
In  January,  1890,  by  the  final  ratification  of  the  Grace-Donoughmore  contract, 
Peru  was  released  of  all  responsibility  for  the  two  loans,  and  the  bondholders  had 
ceded  to  them  all  the  railways,  guano  deposits,  mines,  and  lands  of  the  State 
for  66  years.  In  1882,  and  subsequently,  arrangements  were  made  with  Chile 
that  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  guano  deposits  should  be  paid  as  interest 
to  the  bondholders,  but  certain  disputed  claims  have  delayed  the  settlement. 
For  the  consolidation  of  the  internal  debt  the  issue  of  40,000,000  soles  in 
bonds,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent,  per  annum,  was  authorised 
in  1889,  and  36,174,160  soles  were  issued.  The  total  amount  redeemed 
(1897)  is  9,416,000  soles.  During  the  late  civil  war  the  payment  of  interest 
and  the  amortisation  were  suspended.  The  interest  payments  have  been 
resumed,  but  not  the  redemption.  The  total  internal  ooligations  are  estim* 
ated  (1898)  at  47,691,760  soles,  including  the  interest* bearing  funded  debt, 
and  other  claims  on  the  Treasury  whether  recognised  or  still  under  examin- 
ation. 

Defence. 

The  army,  in  time  of  peace,  is  composed  of  six  battalions  of  infiui^, 
numbering  2,086  officers  and  men  ;  of  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  numbering 
622  officers  and  men  ;  of  two  brigades  of  artillery,  numbering  449  officers 
and  men,  forming  a  total  of  3,167  men.  Four  officers  have  been  sent  bv  the 
French  Government  for  the  purpose  of  re>organising  the  army.  A  military 
school  has  been  opened  at  Chorilloe,  near  linuL  There  is  also  a  police  force 
numbering  between  2,000  and  3,000  men. 

The  Peruvian  navy  now  consists  of  one  cruiser  of  1,700  tons  displace- 
ment,  a  screw  steamer,  and  10  various  small  vessels  of  no  real  value. 

Indiutry. 

The  chief  productions  of  Pern  are  cotton,  coffee,  and  sugar.  The  cotton 
exports  reached  6,686  tons  iu  1897.  The  chief  coffee-growi|ig  districts  are 
those  of  Chanchamayo,  P^ren^  and  Paucatambo  in  Central  Peru,  where  the 
Peruvian  Corpoiutioii  has  done  much  useful  oolo^iising  work.  The  concession 
to  the  Corporation  comprises  about  6,000,000  acres,  but  the  labour  and  tiuns- 
port  difficulties  in  the  tropical  forest  region  are  serious.  The  export  of  coffee 
qi  1897  was  1,239  tons.  The  sugar  industry  is  earned  on  chiefly  in  the  coast 
region.  The  total  area  devoted  to  sugar  cultivation  is  about  187,000  acres, 
of  which  96,000  are  planted  with  cane.  The  production  in  1897  amounted 
to  106»000  tons.  Cocoa,  rice  (4,222  tons  in  1897),  tobacco,  wines  and  spirits, 
maize,  are  also  produced.  The  most  important  coca  growing  district  is  in 
the  province  of  Otuzco  in  the  department  of  La  Libertad,  where  there  are  9 
coca  estates  with,  altogether,  about  2,700,000  coca  trees.  Besides,  there  are 
in  the  country  indiarubber,  cinchona,  dyes,  medicinal  plants,  and  the  alpaca 
and  vicuha.  The  guano  deposits  on  Huanillos,  Punta  Lobos,  Pabellon  de 
Pica,  and  the  island  of  Lobos  de  Afuera,  have  been  delivered  over  to  the 
Peruvian  Corporation  by  the  Chilian  Government.  .    .  »  „ . .,^ 
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The  number  of  mining  claims  of  all  kinds  in  1897  was  3,475,  including 
gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  quicksilver,  coal,  salt,  8nl{>hur,  and  petro- 
leum. Many  of  the  claims,  however,  are  unworked.  Gold  is  found  in  most 
of  the  departments  of  Peru,  but  mining  operations  are  now,  in  general, 
attended  with  little  Access.  Many  gold  fields  have  been  abandoned  or  are 
worked  only  by  natives.  In  the  department  of  Junin  the  mines  of  Cerro  de 
Pasco,  a  ridge  of  graVell^  sand,  yield  81  to  52  crm.  to  the  metric  ton.  Other 
important  silver  mines  in  active  working  are  those  at  Caylloma,  Castrovireina, 
and  Recuay.  The  silver  produced  and  melted  into  bars  at  Cerro  de  Pasco 
was,  in  1891,  159,629  marks  (the  mark  -  8oz.);  in  1892,  163,019  marks; 
in  1893,  166,480  marks;  in  1894,  148,759  marks;  in  1895,  174,866  marks  ; 
in  1896, 158,386  marks.  The  total  silver  production  of  Peru  in  1896  is  put 
at  3,300,000  oz.  In  1897  the  production  of  bar  silver  was  estimated  at 
3,980,000  soles  (1  sol.  =24<£.) ;  silver  sulphides,  3,500,000  soles,  and  sOver 
ores,  2,250,000  soles ;  total  silver,  9,730,000  soles.  In  1897  the  gold, 
copper,  and  lead  exported  amounted  to  700,000  soles.  Exports  of  silver  not 
included  in  these  figures  probably  amount  to  600,000  soles,  so  that  the  total 
mineral  produce  in  1897  is  about  11,000,000  soles. 

Anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  fields  are  reported  to  exist  in  the  province 
of  Hualgayoe,  about  120  miles  from  Pascamayo,  and  deposits  of  coal  are 
known  in  the  Huamachuco  and  other  districts.  Railways  for  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  coal  fields  are  under  consideration. 


Commerce. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Peru,  which  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain 
and  Germany,  is  carried  on  from  several  ports,  of  which  the  principal  are 
Callao,  Paita,  Eten,  Salaverry,  Chimbote,  Pisco,  and  Mollendo.  In  1897  the 
imports  amounted  to  18,004,048  soles,  and  the  exports  to  31,025,382  soles  ; 
1896,  imports,  17,505,148  soles  ;  exports,  25,473,663  soles.  The  chief  export* 
are  sugar,  silver  and  silver  ore,  copper  and  copper  ore,  cotton,  wool,  ruober, 
cocaine  and  coca  leaves ;  of  cocaine  4,206  kilogrammes,  and  of  coca  leaves 
•493,679  kilogrammes,  were  exported  in  1897,  valued  together  at  1,178,066 
soles. 

The  imports  into  Peru,  are  mainly  from  Great  Britain  (over  one-third), 
Germany  (about  one-sixth),  France,  (about  one-ninth),  Chile,  and  the 
United  States.  The  exports  are  mosUy  to  Great  Britain  (more  ^an  half), 
and  Chile  (about  one-fourth).  Aooordius  to  a  statement  by  the  Minbter 
of  Finance,  tiie  imports  from  Great  Bntain  in  1897  amounted  to  6,831,969 
soles,  and  the  exports  to  Great  Britain,  to  15,648,310  soles.  (In  conversioxis 
of  trade  figures  by  the  Peruvian  Crovemment  the  sol.  s48d). 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  Peru  and  the  United  Kingdom  is 
shown  in  the  subjoined  tabular  statement,  for  each  of  the  last  five  years  : — 


- 

189S 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

Inanorte  into  United 
Kingdom  from  Peru 

Exports  of  British 
produce  to  Peru    . 

£ 

1,899,287 

790,698 

£ 

1,070,949 

554,018 

£ 

1,871,088 

681,401 

£ 

1,288,883 

902,086 

£ 
1,458,627 
728,211 
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The  auAntities  and  yalue  of  the  imports  of  guano  into  Great  Britain  from 
Peru  in  the  last  six  years  were  as  follows  : — 


- 

1802 

1808 

1894 

1805 

1896 

1897 

Quantities,  tons 
Value        .       £ 

13,767 
109,422   1 

9,220 
41,029 

17,556 
81,646 

29,560 
260,901 

4,834   1 
21,676   1 

6,680 
80,675 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Peru  are : — sugar,  1,880, 622Z. 
in  1879;  477,979^.  in  1896;  425,66n.  in  1897  ;  sheep  and  alpaca  wool, 
802,743^  in  1896;  300,759^  in  1897;  raw  cotton,  162,046;.  in  1896; 
157,213/.  in  1897;  copper  ore  and  copper,  49,294Z.  in  1896;  105,790  in 
1897;  silver  ore,  90,157/.  •in  1896;  169,765/.  in  1897;  nitre,  10,010/.  in 
1896  ;  5,766/.  1897. 

The  chief  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Peru  are  : — cotton  goods,  455,424/. 
in  1896  ;  327,412/.  in  1897  ;  woollens,  113,440/.  in  1896  ;  105,466/.  in  1897  ; 
iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  64,570/.  in  1896 ;  60,474/.  in  1897  ; 
machinery,  63,066/.  in  1896  ;  45,887/.  in  1897. 

Shipping  and  Havigation. 

At  the  port  of  Callao  in  1897,  of  vessels  of  over  50  tons,  492  vessels  of 
600,049  tons  (196  vessels  of  307,597  tons  British)  entered,  and  603  vessels 
of  618,677  tons  (199  of  313,992  tons  British)  cleared.  There  entered 
also  889  vessels,  under  50  tons,  of  10,966  tons.  At  TrujiJlo  there  entered 
(1896)  284  vessels  of  446,520  tons  (156  of  310,692  tons  British). 

The  merchant  navy  of  Peru  in  1896  consisted  of  36  vessels  of  over 
50  tons,  their  aggregate  tonnage  being  9,953  tons,  and  96  vessels  under  50 
tons,  their  aggregate  being  1,246  tons. 


Internal  Commnnioationfl. 

Good  roads  and  bridges  are  required  all  over  ihe  country.  A  road  is 
being  constructed  from  La  Merced  in  Chanchamayo  to  the  Pichis  River,  by 
whicn  communication  with  the  Amazon  will  be  established  ;  on  this  road  a 
large  sum  has  been  spent,  but  the  result,  so  far,  is  unsatisfactonr.  A  carriage 
road  is  to  be  made  from  Oroya,  the  terminus  of  the  Central  Railway,  to 
Cerro  de  Pasco,  66  miles,  where  at  present  the  sole  means  of  transport  is 
hj  Uamas,  horses,  and  mules.  The  construction  of  a  carriage  road  from 
Sicuani,  the  railway  terminus,  to  Cuzco  is  far  advanced. 

In  1895  the  total  working  length  of  the  Peruvian  railways  was  924 
miles,  of  which  800  miles  belong  to  the  State.  The  Peruvian  railways, 
indndin^  those  ceded  to  Chile,  cost  about  36  millions  sterling. 

The  length  of  State  telegraph  lines  in  1897  was  1,400  miles,  and  of  the 
Corporation  lines,  533  miles.  There  are  48  telegraph  offices.  In  1896, 
88,826,  and  in  1897,  121,492  telegrams  were  despatched.  The  telegraph 
cables  laid  on  the  west  coast  of  America  have  stations  at  Paita,  Callao, 
Lima,  and  MoUendo,  and  thus  Peru  is  plaoed  in  direct  communication  with 
the  telegraphic  system  of  the  world*  A  -telephone  system  has  a  network 
of  2,800  miles. 
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In  1897,  12,760,771  letters,  poet-cards,  newspapers,  &c.,  passed  through 
the  Post  Office  ;  there  are  320  offices.  Revenue  (1897)  259,478  aolee,  cicln- 
sive  of  a  balance  of  9,769  soles  for  former  year  from  local  offices ;  expenditure, 
261,360  soles. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  silver  coined  in  the  12  vears  1 874-85  amounted  to  the  nominal  value 
of  9,841,582  soles ;  that  coined  in  the  12  years  1886-97,  to  80,669,099  soles. 
For  each  of  the  last  three  years  the  value  was  :  1895,  4,150,966  soles  ;  1896, 
2,704,031  soles;  1897,  429,807  soles.  In  1897  the  mint  was  closed  to  the 
coinage  of  silver,  and  the  importation  of  all  silver  coin  prohibited.  Measures 
have  been  taken  for  the  conversion  of  silver  coin  into  bars,  to  be  exchanged 
for  gold,  the  cost  to  be  defrayed  (pro  tarUo)  by  a  surohai^  on  duties  paid  in 
silver.  The  executive  is  also  authorised  to  coin, money  of  the  same  weight 
and  fineness  as  the  English  sovereign,  and  to  accept  English  sovereigns  and 
national  gold  coin  as  eaual  to  10  soles,  the  ratio  being  thus  31  to  1.  The  new 
gold  coin  will  probably  be  made  the  monetary  unit.  Up  to  June  1,  1898 
about  150,000  sovereigns  had  been  imported,  and  about  23,000  Peruvian 
pounds,  or  libras,  had  been  coined  but  not  put  in  circulation. 

In  Peru  there  are  three  commercial  banks  :  the  Bank  of  Peru  and  London, 
with  a  paid-up  capital  of  2,000,000  soles;  the  Italian  Bank,  paid-up 
capital,  750,000  soles  ;  and  the  International  Bank  of  Peru,  paid-up  capita^ 
500,000  soles.  There  is  also  a  Savings  Bank,  vrith  deposits  amounting  to 
over  1,000,000  soles.  The  condition  of  these  four  banks,  collectively,  on 
December  31,  1897,  was  as  follows : — 


Assets: 

Soles. 

Cash   .... 

5,135,839 

Advances,  bills,  securi- 

ties. 

11,320,842 

Bank  premises    . 

411,814 

Advances  for  Mortgage 

7,100 

Liability    of    branches 

to  head  office   . 

263,277 

Due    from    Banks    in 

liquidation 

675,551 

Installation  account    . 

45,897 

17,859,820 

LiabUities: 

Soleft. 

Paid-up  capital    . 

3,250,000 

Current  accounts. 

11,266,777 

Drafts  pending    . 

11,600 

Rebate  on  bills    . 

46,647 

Fixed  deposits     . 
Reserve  Fund 

2,919,761 

160,992 

Profit  and  Loss   . 

204,153 

17,859,820 

VLqwj,  Weights,  and  Measnren. 

The  Sol  =  100  centavo9 ;  actuiil  value,    abont  2«.  ;    Medio  Sol  =  50, 
Peseta  =  20,  JReal  =  ^0,  Medio  Real  =  6  cerUavos. 

The  Ounce       .        .        ,        .     =       1*014  ounce  avoirdupois. 
„    Libra        .         .         .        ,     =       1014  1b.  „ 

„    Quintal     .         .         .         .     =  101*44  lbs. 

Arroba  i  ^i^^  ^^^^^      •  =  26-36  „ 

"  \.  of  wine  or  spirits  =       6*70  imperial  gallons. 

,,    Gallon      .        .        .        ,  =      074        „       gallon. 

„     Vara        .        .        .        ,  =       0*927  yard. 

,,    Square  Vara  .        .  ^       0  *859  square  yard. 
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The  French  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  established  by 
law  in  1860,  but  has  not  yet  come  into  general  use,  except  for  the  customs 
tariff. 

Diplomatic  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Peru  in  Great  Britain. 

^ivoy  arid  Minister. — Don  Jos^  F.  Canevaro. 
Secretary.  —Don  Wenceslao  Melendez. 
C<m8ul-General  (London). — Edward  Lembcke. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Belfast,  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Dundee, 
Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Queenstown,  Southampton. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Peru, 

Minister  and  Consul-Oeneral, — William  Nelthorpe  Beauclerk. 

There  are  a  Consul  and  Vice-Consul  at  Callao,  a  Consul  at  Iquitos, 
Vice-Consuls  at  Lima,  Payta,  Lambayeque,  Arequipa,  Mollendo,  Pisco,  a 
Vice-Consul  for  Trujillo  and  Salaverry,  one  for  Peren^  and  Chanchamayo 
districts,  and  a  Consular  Agent  at  Cerro  de  Pasco. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Peru. 
1.  Official  Publications. 

Demarcacion  politica  del  Perii.  Edicion  ofidal  de  la  direocion  de  estadistica.  Fol. 
Lima,  1874. 

Paa  Soldan  (Mariano  Felipe),  Dicoionario  geogrdfioo-estadistico  del  Perd:  Contiene 
adenuui  la  etimtdogia  Aymara  y  Quechua  de  las  principales  pobladones,  lagos,  rioe,  cerros, 
Ac     8.    Lima,  1879. 

Pera.  No.  80  of  the  Bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.  Washington, 
1803. 

Raimondi  (AntonioX  El  PenL    8  vols.    Published  at  Lima,  1874. 

American  Consular  Reports  for  April  1895.    Washington. 

Report  by  Sir  G.  Mansfield  on  the  auriferous  deposits  of  Peru.  No.  167  of  '  Reports  on 
Sul^ects  of  General  and  Commercial  Importance.'    1890. 

Reports  on  the  Trade  of  Peru  in  Foreign  OflRce  Reports,  Annual  Series.    London. 

Trade  of  Peru  with  Great  Britain,  in  '  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom   with   Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions       Imp.  4    London. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

AlheHini  (L.  E.),  P^u  en  1878.    Paris,  1878. 

Bate*  (H.  WA  Central  and  South  America.    London,  1882. 

CMrotik.^  Lo  P^u :  Productions,  guano,  commerce,  finances,  Ac    8.    Paris,  1876. 

Clark  (E.  BX  Twelve  Months  in  Peru.    8.    London,  1891. 

Cnmmelin  (May),  Over  the  Andes  firom  Chili  to  Peru.    London,  1896. 

Dufield  (A),  Perujn  the  Guano  Age.    8.    London,  1877. 
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Morkkawi  (C.  R.),  The  War  between  Pern  and  Chili,  1879-81.    London,  188S. 

Jf(SrfckawfClementa  R.),  Tnyels  in  Pern  and  India,  while  raperintending  the  GoUeeUon 
of  Cinchona  Plants  and  Seeds  in  Sonth  America,  and  their  Introduction  into  India.  8. 
London,  1802. 

Menendeg  (D.  Baldomero),  Mannel  de  geografla  y  estadistica  del  Perfiu    12.    Paris,  1862. 

Middendoff  (B.  W.X  Peru :  Beobachtungen  and  Stadien  iiber  Das  Land  and  Seine 
Bewohnem,  wUirend  eines  25  Jahrigen  Aufenthalu.     Berlin,  1898. 

Ordinaire  (Olivier),  Du  Paciflque  i  I'Atlantiqae  par  les  Andes  pemviennes  et  rAmaxone. 
12.    Paris,  1892. 

Paz  Soldan  (Mariano  Felipe),  Hlstoria  del  Peni  Independente.    S  vols. 

Pradier-Fodire  (CX  Lima  et  ses  environs.    Paris,  1897. 

Preseott  (W.  H.),  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru.    London. 

Squier  (E.  O.),  Peru :  Incidents  of  Travels  and  Exploration  in  the  Land  of  the  Incas.  8. 
London,  1877. 

Temple  (Bdmond),  Travels  in  various  Parts  of  Peru.    2  vols.    London,  1830. 

T$ehudi  (Joh.  Jakob  von),  Reisen  durch  Stldamerika.    5  vols.    8.    Leipxig,  1866-68. 

Unel  (Comte  C.  d'),  Sud  Am^rique :  Scours  et  voyages  an  Bn^,  en  Bolivie,  et  an  P^ron. 
12.    Paris,  1879. 

WappaeuM  (Joh.  Eduard),  Die  Republic  Peru ;  in  Stein's  '  Handbuch  der  Qeographie  nnd 
Statistik.'    Part  IIL    8.    Leipxig,  1864. 

Wiener  (Charles),  P^rou  et  Bolivie.    Paris,  1880. 
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PORTUGAL. 

(Reino  de  Portugal  b  Aloabyes.) 

Beigning  King. 

Carlos  I.,  born  September  28,  1863,  son  of  King  Luiz  Land 
his  Qaeen  Maria  Pia,  daughter  of  the  late  King  Yittorio  Emanuele 
of  Italy,  who  still  survives ;  married.  May  22, 1886,  Marie  Am^lie, 
daughter  of  Philippe  Due  d'Orl^ns,  Comte  de  Paris  :  succeeded  to 
the  throne  October  19, 1889.  Offspring :— I.  Luiz  Philippe,  Duke 
of  Braganza,  bom  March  21,  1887.  II.  JUarmel,  bom  November 
15,  1889. 

Brother  of  the  King, — Prince  Affbnso  HenriqueSy  Duke  of 
Oporto,  bom  July  31,  1865. 

Atmt  of  the  King. — Princess  ArUoniaf  born  February  17, 1845  ; 
married,  September  12,  1861,  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen,  born  September  22,  1835.  Offspring  of  the  union 
are  three  sons: — 1.  Prince  Wilhelm,  bom  March  7,  1864.  2. 
Prince  Ferdinand,  bom  August  24,  1865.  3.  Prince  Karl,  born 
September  1,  1868. 

The  reigning  dynasty  of  Portugal  belongs  to  the  House  of  Brageoiza, 
which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  at  which  period  Alfonso, 
an  illegitimate  son  of  King  JoSo,  or  John  I.,  was  created  by  his  father 
Count  of  Barcellos,  Lord  of  Guimarftes,  and  by  Kine  Affonso  V.,  Duke  of 
Braganza  (1442).  When  the  old  line  of  Portuguese  kings,  of  the  House  of 
Avis,  became  extinct  b^  the  death  of  King  Sebastian,  and  of  his  successor, 
Cardinal  Henrique,  Philip  II.  of  Spain  became  King  of  Portugal  in  virtue  of 
his  descent  &om  a  Portuguese  princess.  After  60  years'  union  under  the  same 
kings  with  Spain,  the  people  of  Portugal  revolted,  and  proclaimed  Dom  Joao, 
the  then  Duke  of  Braganza,  as  their  national  king,  he  being  the  nearest 
Portuguese  heir  to  the  throne.  The  Duke  thereupon  assumed  the  name  of 
Jofto  iV.,  to  which  Portuguese  historians  appended  the  title  of  '  the  Restorer.' 
From  this  Jofto  the  present  rulers  of  Portugal  are  descended.  Queen 
Maria  II.,  by  her  marriage  with  a  Prince  of  Coburg-Qotha,  Fernando,  Duke 
of  Saxe,  united  the  House  of  Braganza  with  that  of  the  Teutonic  Sovereigns. 
Carlos  I.  is  the  third  Sovereign  of  Portugal  of  the  line  of  Braganza-Coburg. 

Carlos  I.  has  a  civil  list  of  365,000  milreis ;  while  his  consort  has  a 
grant  of  60,000  milreis.  The  whole  grants  to  the  royal  family  amount  to 
525,800  milreis. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Portugal  since  its  conquest 
from  the  Moors  :— 
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I.  House  of  Burgundy.  a.d. 
Henri  of  Burgundy  .  .  1097 
AffonsoL,  *  the  Conqueror '  1140 
Sancho  I.,  *  the  Colonizer'  1185 
AffonsoIL,  *  the  Fat  .  1211 
Sancho  II.,  'Capel'  .  .  1223 
Affonso  IIL,  *  the  Bolonian '  1248 
Diniz,  •  the  Farmer '  .  .  1279 
Affonso  IV.,  Hhe  Brave'  .  1326 
Pedro,  *  the  Severe'  .  .  1857 
Ferdinand©  I.,  *the  Hand- 
some'      ....  1367 

II.  House  of  Avis, 

Joan  I.,  *  of  Happy  memory '  1885 

Duarte  ....  1483 

Affonso  v.,  '  the  African '    .  1438 

Joan  II.,  'the  Perfect'         .  1481 

Manoel,  *  the  Fortunate '      .  1496 

Joan  III 1621 

Sebastian,  *the  Desired'      .  1557 

Cardinal  Henrique  .  1578 


A.D. 

Philip  II 1598 

Philip  III 1621 


IV.  House  of  Braganza, 

Joan  IV.,     *the    Restorer* 
Affonso  VI.  ... 

Pedro  II 

Joan  V 

Jose 

Maria  I.  and  Pedro  III. 
Maria  L       .        .        .        . 
Joan,  Regent 

Joan  VI 

Pedro  IV 

Maria  II 


1640 
1656 
1688 
1706 
1760 
1777 
1786 
1799 
1816 
1826 
1826 

Miguel  1 1828 

Maria  II.,  restored        .        .      18S4 


V.  House  of  Braganza-Coburg, 


Pedro  V. 
Luiz  I. 
Carlos  I. 


1853 
1861 
1889 


III.   The  Spanish  Dynasty, 
Phaip  I.  (11.  of  Spain)         .      1680 

Constitution  and  Ctovemment. 

The  fundamental  law  of  the  Eangdom  is  the  *  Constitutional 
Charter  *  granted  by  King  Pedro  IV.,  April  29,  1826,  altered  by 
the  additional  Acts,  dated  July  5,  1852,  July  24,  1885,  and  by 
laws  of  1895  (March  28,  September  25).  The  crown  is  heredi- 
tary in  the  female  as  well  as  male  line  ;  but  with  preference  of  the 
male  in  case  of  equal  birthright,  llie  Constitution  recognises 
four  powers  in  the  State,  the  legislative,  the  executive,  the  judicial, 
and  the  '  moderating '  authority,  the  last  of  which  is  vested  in  the 
Sovereign.  There  are  two  legislative  Chambers,  the  *  Camara  dos 
Pares,'  or  House  of  Peers,  and  the  *  Camara  dos  Deputados,'  or 
House  of  Commons,  which  are  conjunctively  called  the  Cortes 
Geraes.  The  law  of  July  24,  1885,  provided  for  the  abolition  of 
hereditary  peerages,  though  only  by  a  gradual  process.  The  law 
of  March  28,  1895,  made  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Parliament,  alters  considerably  the  past  constitution  of  the  two 
houses.  The  number  of  life  peers  appointed  by  the  King  will  be 
90,  not  including  princes  of  the  royal  blood  and  the  12  bishops 
of  the  Contiuental  dioceses.  The  nominated  peers,  who  must  be 
over  40  years  of  age,  may  be  selected  without  limitation  as  to 
class,  but  certain  restrictions  and  disqualifications  are  imposed. 
The  elective  portion  of  the  Chamber  ceases  to  exist.  The 
members  of  the  second  Chamber  are  chosen  in  direct  election^  by 
all  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  can  read  and  write,  or 
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who  pay  taxes  amounting  to  500  reis:  convicts,  bankrupts, 
beggars,  domestic  servants,  workmen  in  the  Government  service, 
and  non-commissioned  soldiers  are  not  electors ;  electors  must 
register  themselves.  The  deputies  must  have  an  income  of  at 
least  400  milreis  per  annum  ;  but  lawyers,  professors,  physicians, 
or  the  graduates  of  any  of  the  learned  professions,  need  no 
property  qualification.  Peers  and  certain  Government  employees 
cannot  be  deputies,  and  deputies  cannot  accept  any  paid  employ- 
ment from  Government  during  the  session  or  6  months  after. 
Continental  Portugal  is  divided  into  17  electoral  districts,  which, 
with  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  return  114  deputies,  or  1  deputy  to 
46,000  people ;  there  are  also  6  deputies  for  the  Colonies.  The 
annual  session  lasts  three  months,  and  fresh  elections  must  take 
place  at  the  end  of  every  four  years.  In  case  of  dissolution  a 
new  Parliament  must  be  called  together  immediately.  But  from 
November  1894  to  January  1895  the  Parliament  did  not  meet. 
The  General  Cortes  meet  and  separate  at  specified  periods,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  Sovereign,  and  the  latter  has  no  veto 
on  a  law  passed  twice  by  both  Houses.  A  committee  composed 
of  members  of  the  two  houses  decides  in  case  of  conflict,  the 
King  having  the  final  decision  if  the  committee  does  not  come 
to  a  decision. 

The  executive  authority  rests,  under  the  Sovereign,  in  a  responsible  Cabinet 
of  seven  ministers,  as  follows  (August  18,  1898) : — 

Premier  and  Minister  of  the  iTUerior* — Jose  Luciano  de  Castro. 
Foreign  Affairs. — F.  A.  da  Veiga  Beirdo, 
Finance, — M.  A.  Espregueira. 
Justice  and  IVorship.^-J,  M.  d*Alpoim. 
War. — General  Sebastifto  Custodio  de  Sousa  Telles, 
Marine  and  Colonies^ — A.  E.  Filing. 
Public  Works,  Industry,  and  Commerce. — E»  J.  de  Sousa  Brilo. 

The  Sovereign  is  permitted,  in  important  cases,  to  take  the  advice  of  a 
Council  of  State,  or  Pnvy  Council,  consisting,  when  full,  of  thirteen  ordinary 
and  three  extraordinary  members,  nominated  for  life.  The  leading  ministers, 
past  and  present,  generally  form  part  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Area  and  Population. 

Continental  Portugal  was  divided  into  six  natural  provinces, 
and  is  now  divided  into  seventeen  districts ;  in  addition  there 
are  the  Azores  (3  districts)  and  Madeira  (1  district),  which 
are  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Kingdom.  The  area, 
according  to  the  latest  official  geodetic  data,  and  the  de  fckcto 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  January  1,  1878,  and  of 
December  1,  1890,  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 
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Provinoes  and  Districts 

Area  in 
sq.  miles 

Population 

Per 
8q.  mile 

1890 

1878 

1890 

Entre  Minho-e-Douro  :— 
Vianna  do  Castello 

Braga 

Porto 

Traa-os-Montes  :— 

VlUaReal 

Braganza 

Beira:- 

Aveiro 

Vizeu 

Ck){mbra  .... 

Guarda 

Castello  Branco      .... 

Bstremadora  :— 

Leiria 

Santarem 

Lisbon 

Alemt^o  :— 

Portalegre 

Bvora 

B^a 

Algarve  (Faro)   .... 

Total  Continent     . 

Islands  :— 

Azores 

Madeira  (PunchaJ)  .... 

Total  Islands .... 

Grand  total    .... 

867 

1,058 

882 

201,390 
319,464 
461,881 

207,866 
338,808 
546,262 

1,091,936 

239  3 
319-8 
6171 

2,807 

982,786 

353*4 

1,718 
2,575 

224,628 
168,651 

898,279 

237,802 
179,678 

188-8 
69-6 

4,298 

416,980 

97  1 

1,124 
1,920 
1,500 
2,146 
2,558 

257,049 
371,571 
292,037 
228,494 
178,983 

?87,487 
391,015 
316,624 
250,154 
205,211 

1,450,441 

217,278 
254,844 
611,168 

255-8 
202-6 
211-1 
116*5 
80-8 

9,248 

1,323,134 

156*8      1 

1,348 
2,651 
2,882 

192,982 
220,881 
498,059 

161*9 
96*0 
224*8 

6,876 

911,922 

1,083,290 

167-6 

2,484 
2,738 
4,209 

101,126 
106,858 
142,119 

850,103 

112,884 
118,408 
157,571 

45*8 
482 
87*5 

9,481 

888,818 
228,635 

41*2 

1,873 

199,142 
4,160,315 

1220 

34,528 

4,660,095 

135*7 

1,006 
505 

259,800 
130,584 

255,594 
134,040 

264*8 
426D 

1,510 

890,884 

389,634 

314-9 

36,038 

4,650,699 

6,049,729 

141*9 

In  1890  the  population  consisted  of  2,430,339  males  and  2,619,390 
females,  or  108  females  to  eveiy  hundred  males.  In  the  14  years,  1864  to 
1878,  the  population  increased  by  362,289,  or  at  the  yearly  rate  of  "62  per 
cent,  of  the  population  in  1864  ;  in  the  12  years  11  months,  1878  to  1890,  Sie 
increase  was  499.030,  or  at  the  yearly  rate  of  '85  per  cent  of  the  population  in 
1878.  In  1878  the  continental  urban  population  numbered  1,174,876  or  28*2 
per  cent.,  while  the  rural  numbered  2,985,439  or  71-8  per  cent,  the  ialand 
urban  and  rural  population  being  respectively  38*2  and  61*8  per  cent  In 
1890  the  continental  urban  popuUtion  was  1,445,032  or  31*0  per  cent  and 
the  rural  3,216,063  or  69  0  per  cent,  the  island  urban  and  rural  beinir 
respectively  37-4  and  62-6  per  cent.     Thus,  on  the  continent  the  urban  popu- 
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lation  has  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  rural ;  in  the  islands  the  reverse 
has  been  the  case. 

The  chief  towns  with  their  population  in  1890  were  :  Lisbon,  301,206  ; 
Oporto,  188,860 ;  Braga,  23,089 ;  Fnnchal  (Madeira),  18,778  ;  Setubal, 
17,581  ;  Covilha,  17,562  ;  Coimbra,  16,985  ;  Ponta  Delgada  (Azores),  16,767  ; 
Evora,  15,184  ;  Povoa  de  Varzim,  12,057  ;  Tavira,  11,558;  Angra  (Azores), 
11,067  ;  Ovar,  11,002. 


Movement  of  the  Population. 

In  1896  there  were  33,018  marriages,  including  2,438  in  the  Azores  and 
Madeira.     The  avera^  for  1896  was  6*54  marriages  per  1,000  of  population. 

The  numbers  of  births  and  deaths  in  Continental  Portugal  and  the  Azores 
and  Madeira  for  two  years  have  been  as  follows : — 


Births 

Deaths 

Legiti. 
mate 

Illegiti- 
mate 

Total 
1896 

Total 
1896 

1895 

1896 

Continent 
Islands     . 

124,333 
12,605 

18,822 
645 

143,155 
13,250 

144,530 
13,335 

99,904 
8,581 

110,970 
8,761 

Totals      . 

136,938 

19,467 

156,405 

157,865 

108,435 

119,731 

The  birth  rate  in  1896  was  31*24  per  1,000 ;  the  death  rate  2371  per 
1,000.  The  rate  of  natural  increase  was  7*53  per  1,000.  In  earlier  years  the 
births  were:  1891,  162,051  ;  1892,  159,205  ;  1898,  164,141;  1894,  153,971. 
Deaths:  1891,  115,610  ;  1892,  103,587;  1893,  109,931  ;  1894.  107,450. 

The  number  of  emigrants  from  Portugal  from  1866  to  1890  was  359,517. 
From  1878  to  1890  it  was  275,442.  For  the  last  six  years  the  emigration  has 
been  as  follows  : — 


Yean 


1891 
1892 
189S 
1894 
1895 
1896 


Europe 

Asia 

Afnca 

851 

7 

1,574 

802 

10 

1,189 

290 

6 

1,252 

252 

— 

1,402 

827 

2 

1,230 

355 

3 

1,145 

America 


BrazU 


29,630 
17,321 
25,130 
25,974 
40,676 
24,212 


I     Other 
Countries 

I 

'  2,024 

I  2,262 

I  2,659 
1,618 

1  1,885 

I  2,249 


Oceania 


15 

617 

16 


ToUl 


83,585 
21,074 
80,383 
29,261 
44,746 
27,980 


Beligion. 

The  Roman  (]!atholic  faith  is  the  State  religion  ;  but  all  other  forms  of 
worship  are  tolerated.  Portugal,  including  the  Azores  and  Madeira,  is 
divided  into  three  ecclesiastical  provinces,  with  their  seats  at  Lisbon,  Braga 
and  Evora  ;  the  first  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Patriarch,  the  otheis  of 
Archbishops.  The  Patriarch  of  Lisbon,  if  not  a  Cardinal  at  the  time  of  his 
nomination,  receives  that  dignity  as  soon  as  a  place  becomes  vacant  in  the 
Holy  College.  The  Archbishop  of  Braga  bears  the  title  of  Primate.  The 
ecclesiastical  provinces  are  divided  into  14  dioceses.    The  Poiiuguese  colonial 
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lions  of  West  Africa  constitute  parts  of  the  ecclesiastical  province  of 


Lisbon. 

The  total  income  of  the  upper  hierarchy  of  the  Church  is  calculated  to 
amount  to  800,000  milreis.  There  are  98,979  parishes,  each  under  the 
chai^  of  a  presbitero,  or  incumbent.  All  the  conventual  establishments  of 
Portugal  were  suppressed  by  decree  of  May  28, 1884,  and  their  property  con- 
fiscated for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  At  that  period  there  existed  in  the 
country  682  monasteries  and  118  nunneries,  with  above  18,000  monks  and 
nuns,  and  an  annual  income  of  nearly  a  million  sterling.  This  revenue  was 
applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt ;  while  a  library  of  80,000 
volumes  was  set  up  at  the  former  convent  of  San  Fiancisco,  at  Lisbon,  from 
the  collections  of  books  and  manuscripts  at  the  various  monasteries.  The 
number  of  Protestants  in  Portugal,  mostly  foreigners,  does  not  exceed  500. 
They  have  chapels  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto. 

Instrnotion. 

By  a  law  enacted  in  1844,  primary  education  is  compulsory;  but  this  pre- 
scription is  far  from  being  enforced,  and  only  a  small  fra!ction  of  the  children 
of  the  lower  classes  re^ly  attend  school.  According  to  census  results  the 
proportion  of  the  population  (including  children)  that  could  not  read  in  1878 
was  82-4  per  cent  ;  m  1890,  79*2  per  cent  In  1890  there  were  6,389  public 
and  private  primary  schools  or  10*6  per  10,000  of  population,  the  number 
of  pupils  being  287,791  or  471  per  10,000  of  population.  There  were  175 
primary  schools  for  adults  with  6,774  pupils.  Normal  schools  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  are  being  gradually  created  in  the  chief  tovms.  Secondary 
instruction  is  regulated  by  a  law  of  December,  1894.  There  are  24  State 
lyc^s  (one  in  the  chief  town  of  each  district,  and  also  at  Amarante,  Guima- 
raes,  and  Lamego)  with  (in  1897)  8,468  pupils ;  a  military  college  with  (1898) 
218  pupils  ;  many  private  secondary  scnools  ;  18  seminaries  (clerical)  with 
(1897)  2,262  pupils.  Commercial,  industrial,  and  general  education  is  sup- 
plied in  28  industrial  schools  with  (1897)  8,429  students,  2  commercial 
elementary  schools,  and  2  higher  technical  schools  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto  with 
(1897)  812  students. 

For  higher  instruction  there  are  polytechnic  schools  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto, 
the  former  with  (1898)  442,  and  the  latter  with  278  students ;  schoob  of 
medicine  at  Lisbon  (289  students),  and  Oporto  (290  students)  ;  a  school  of 
agriculture  at  Lisbon  with  104  students  ;  a  military  school  (177  students) ;  a 
naval  school  (56  students)  ;  a  high  school  of  letters  (57  students)  ;  a  school  of 
fine  art  at  Lisbon  (303  students)  and  one  at  Oporto  (105  students) ;  a  Con- 
servatorio  at  Lisbon  for  music  and  dramatic  art  with  489  students.  The 
University  of  Coimbra  (founded  in  1290),  has  faculties  of  theology  (57 
students  in  1898),  law  (602  students),  medicine  (195),  mathematics  (179),  and 
philosophy  (840  students). 

The  expenditure  on  Pliblic  Instruction,  according  to  the  budget  of  1898-99, 
is  1,178,598  milreis,  exclusive  of  91,166  milreis  to  be  expended  through  the 
War  and  Marine  ministries. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  Kingdom  is  divided  for  judicial  purposes  iuto  coniarcas ;  in  every 
comarca  there  is  a  court  of  first  instance.  More  than  half  of  the  chief  towns 
are  seats  of  such  courts.  There  are  three  courts  of  appeal  (Tribunaes  de 
Relagfto),  at  Lisbon,  Oporto  and  Ponta  Pelgada  (Azores),  and  a  Supreme 
'""urt  in  Lisl)on. 
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The  number  of  persons  convicted  of  crime  in  the  years  1891-95  was : — 


Years 

Persons  Oonvicted 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

13,778 
13,514 
14,806 
13,078 
14,588 

8,372 
3,355 
3,800 
3,656 
3,892 

17,150 
16,869 
18,606 
16,734 
18,480 

Finance. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  six  years  were : — 


Tears 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

!      Years 

1 

Revenue 

Bxpendlture 

Milreis 
1891-92           88,643,209 
1892-98      1      41,875,869 
1893-94    '      46,104,788 

Milreis 
54,947,083 
48.018,898 
46,461,688 

1 

1 

1894.95 
1895-96 
1896-97 

Milreis 
46,519,932 
53,179,020 
50,711,536 

Milreis 
48,602,870 
64,591,648 
57,616,868 

For  the  year  1897-98  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  55,105,878  milreis, 
and  the  expenditure  at  56,034,844  milreis  ;  for  1898-99,  revenue,  52,805,942 
milreis;  expenditure,  52,655,037  milreis. 


The  following  are  the  estimates  for  1899-1900  : — 

Milreis 
11,891,601 

5,277,500 
24,301,830 

1,122,200 


Sources  of  Revenue 
Direct  taxes    . 
Registration  and  Stamps 
Indirect  taxes. 
Additional  taxes 
Natiolial     property 

sundries 
Receipts  dJordre 


Total  ordinary 
Extraordinary 


Total 


and 


4,674,540 
3,505,910 

50,773,581 
1,600,000 


Deficit . 


.  52,373,581 
.     1,545,715 


Milreis 


Branches  of  Expenditure 
Civil    list,     Cortes,  and 

Various 
Consolidated  debt  . 
Loss  on  exchange    . 
Ministry  of  Finance 
,,        ,,  Interior 
,,        ,,  Justice,  &c.  . 
„        „  War     .        . 
.,        ,,  Marine    and 

Colonies  .  4,272,054 
„  „  Foreign  Affairs  346,097 
,,        „  Public  Works, 

&C.  .        .     5,460,990 
69,337 


9,755,918 
18,124,354 
500,000 
3,702,007 
2,400,594 
1,002,578 
5,973,128 


Deposits 


Total  ordinary . 
Extraordinary  . 

Total     . 


.  51,607,057 
.     2,312,239 

.  53,919,296 


The  following  are  statistics  of  the  Portuguese  National  Debt,  showing  its 
amount  at  various  periods :-  ^.^^^^^^  by  ^u^^i^ 
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Tear 

Amortisable 

1 
Floating  Debt  { 

1 

Internal 

External 

6  7. 

67..4*7..*7o 
and  various 

1853 
1863 
1873 
1883 
1890 

MUreis 

25.704,627 

90,053,802 

204,507,489 

235,681,119 

258,086,897 

Milreis 
3,667,435 
17,182,619 
31,571,908 
43,513,350 
46,366,759 

Milreis 

2,034,000 
16,273,360  > 

Milreis 

1.377,270 

53,614,890 

104,172,464  « 

Mibreis       , 
19,565.172 

1  Paid  up  by  conversion.         «  All  the  old  6  %  debt  U  converted  Into  4|  7,  bonda. 

In  1891  the  finances  became  quite  deranged,  and  steps  were  taken  for  the 
reduction  of  the  amount  of  interest  payable.  The  law  of  February  26,  1892, 
reduced  by  30  per  cent  the  interest  on  the  internal  public  debt  payable  in 
currency,  and  that  of  April  20,  1893,  reduced  by  66}  per  cent,  the  interest  on 
the  external  debt  to  be  paid  in  gold. 

In  1898  (according  to  the  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Corporation  of 
Foreign  Bondholders)  the  outstanding  debt  of  Portugal  wae  as  follows  : — 

£ 

External  3    per  cent  Consolidated  .        .     38,504,551 

„        4      „     ,,      Redeemable         .        .        .       1,817,009 

4i    „     „  „  ...     12,760,848 

„        4J    „     ,,      Tobacco  Loan      .        .        .       9,024,600 

Total  external 62,106,508 

Internal,  3  per  oent  (quoted  in  London)  68.761,4^ 

Total 120,867,931 

Also  outstanding : 

Internal,  at  4  and  4}  per  cent 6,158,204 

Stated  to  be  in  hands  of  Gk>vemment : 

External,  at  3,  4,  and  4}  per  cent.        .         .         .       3,286,558 
Internal,  at  3  and  4  per  oent        ....     26,782,891 

30,068,949 
The  floating  debt  in  January,  1898,  amounted  to  58,576,400  milreis. 


Defence. 

The  fortified  places  of  the  first  class  in  Portuffal  are  Lisbon  (with  the  forta 
of  Monsanto,  San  Julifto-da-Barra,  and  other  defensive  works),  Elvas  and 
Angra  (Azores).  The  defences  of  Lisbon,  now  almost  complete,  are  the  only 
thoroughly  modern  ones. 

The  army  is  formed  partly  by  voluntary  enlistment  and  partly  by  conscrip- 
tion. The  conscription  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  1887,  modified  in  1891, 
1892,  1894,  1895,  and  1896.  All  young  men  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  are, 
with  certain  exceptions,  obliged  to  serve.  The  period  of  service  extends  over 
twelve  years,  of  which  three  years  are  spent  in  Uie  active  army,  five  years  in 
the  firet  reserve,  and  four  in  the  second  reserve.     Tbe  numbeT  of  men  in  the. 
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annual  contingent  is  fixed  each  year  by  the  Cortes  ;  for  1898  the  number  was 
16,600. 

The  organisation  of  the  army  is  based  on  the  law  of  October  80,  1884, 
modified  by  laws  of  1888,  1890, 1895,  1896,  and  1897.  Continental  Portugal 
is  divided  into  4  military  districts,  and  the  islands  into  4  military  commands. 
The  army  consists  of  24  regiments  of  infantry,  12  regiments  of  chasseurs, 
10  regiments  of  cavalry,  3  regiments  of  field,  1  regiment  of  mountain,  and  2 
regiments  and  4  companies  of  garrison  artillerv,  1  regiment  of  engineers, 
besides  administration  and  sanitary  services.  The  peace  effective  (including 
the  Municipal  Guards  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  and  the  Fiscal  Guard)  is  35,337 
men  and  4,892  horses  and  mules.  The  war  effective  is  160,000  men,  18,000 
horses  and  mules,  and  276  guns.  There  are  maintained  in  the  Colonies  9,478 
officers  and  men,  the  greater  number  being  native  troops. 

The  navy  of  Portugal  comprises : — 1  old  armoured  vessel,  the  Vasco  da 
Oama;  5  protected  cruisers,  ouilt  and  building  (1,800  to  4,100  tons),  2 
modem  third  class  cruisers,  4  old  vessels  of  the  same  class,  26  various  gun- 
boats, including  10  for  river  service,  and  15  first  class  and  30  smaller  torpedo 
boats.  The  fleet  is  being  gradually  expanded,  in  part  through  the  patnotic 
effort  of  a  national  defence  committee,  which  has  raised  a  fund  for  the  pur- 
pose. A  small  cruiser,  the  Adamastor  (1,933  tons),  has  been  launched  at 
Leghorn,  and  two  gunboats  at  Ginjal.  A  cruiser  of  1,660  tons,  the  Rainha 
Amelia,  is  in  hand  at  Lisbon,  and  two  others  of  1,800  tons,  the  Sao 
Oabriel  and  Sao  Raphael,  were  launched  at  Havre  in  1898,  while  the  Dom 
Carlos  /.,  4,100  tons,  is  completing  at  Elswick.  Two  coast-defence  vessels 
are  also  in  hand. 

The  Dom  Carlos  I.  is  a  cruiser  360  feet  long,  with  46  ft.  6  in.  beam  and 
17  ft  6  in.  draught,  having  a  4  in.  protection  deck,  and  a  speed  of  22  knots, 
and  carrying  four  6  in.,  eight  4*7  in.,  twelve  3  pr.,  and  six  smaller  quick- 
firers,  besides  machine  guns.     She  has  five  torpedo  tubes. 

The  only  ironclad  of  the  Portuguese  navy  is  the  Vasco  da  Oama,  built 
at  the  Thames  Ironworks,  BlackwaU,  and  launched  in  December  1875.  She 
is  plated  with  armour  11  inches  thick  on  central  battery,  and  a  belt  firom  10 
to  7  inches  thick,  and  carries  2  18-ton  guns,  1  4 -ton,  2  Hotchkiss,  quick- 
firing  guns,  and  2  machine  guns.  Her  displacement  is  2,420  tons,  and  her 
apeed  13  knots. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Of  the  whole  area  of  Portugal  2*2  per  cent,  is  under  vineyards  ;  7*2  per 
cent,  under  fruit  trees ;  12*5  per  cent,  under  cereals ;  2 '7  per  cent  unaer 
pulse  and  other  crops ;  26*7  per  cent  pasture  and  fiillow ;  and  2*9  per 
cent  under  forest;  45 '8  per  cent  waste.  In  Alemtejo  and  Estremadura 
and  the  mountainous  districts  of  other  provinces  are  wide  tracts  of  com- 
mon and  waste  lands,  and  it  is  asserted  that  from  2,000,000  to  4,000,000 
hectares,  now  tmcultivated,  are  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

There  are  four  modes  of  land  tenure  commonly  in  use : — Peasant  pro- 
prietorship, tenant  farming,  metayage,  and  emphyteusis.  In  the  north- 
em  half  of  Portugal,  peasant  proprietorship  and  emphyteusis  prevail, 
where  land  is  much  suboivided  and  the  *  petite  culture '  practised.  In  the 
south  laige  properties  and  tenant  farming  are  common.  In  the  peculiar 
jystem  called  aforamento  or  emphyteusis  the  contract  arises  wnenever 
the  owner  of  any  real  property  transfers  the  dominium  utile  to  another 
person  who  binds  himself  to  pay  to  the  owner  a  certain  fixed  rent  called 
foro  or  earwn.     The  landlord,  retaining  only  the  dominium  directum   of 
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the  land,  parts  with  all  his  rights  in  the  holding  except  that  of  receiving 
qmt-rent,  the  right  to  distrain  if  the  quit-rent  be  withheld,  and  the  right 
of  eviction  if  the  foro  be  unpaid  for  more  than  iive  years.  Subject  to 
these  rights  of  the  landlord,  the  tenant  is  master  of  the  holding,  which 
he  can  cultivate,  improve,  exchange,  or  sell ;  but  in  case  of  sale  the  landlord 
has  a  ri^t  of  pre-emption,  compensated  by  a  corresponding  right  in  the  tenant 
should  tne  quit-rent  be  offered  for  sale.  This  system  is  very  old — ^modifica- 
tions having  been  introduced  by  the  civil  code  in  1868. 

The  chief  cereal  and  animal  produce  of  the  country  are : — In  the  north, 
maize  and  oxen  ;  in  the  mountainous  region,  rye  and  sheep  and  goats  ;  in 
the  central  region,  wheat  and  maize ;  and  in  the  south,  wheat  and  swine, 
which  fatten  in  the  vast  acorn  woods.  Throughout  Portugal  wine  is  pro- 
duced in  large  and  increasing  quantities.  Olive  oil,  figs,  tomatoes  are  largely 
produced,  as  are  oranges,  onions,  and  potatoes. 

Portugal  possesses  considerable  mmeral  wealth,  but  coal  is  scarce,  and, 
for  want  of  fuel  and  cheap  transport,  valuable  mines  remain  unworked. 
The  quantity  and  value  of  the  mineral  produce  in  1897  was : — 


Minerals 

Tons 

Value 

Mtlreis 

Copper  precipitate       .... 

8,304 

540,290 

Copper  ore  . 

66,244 

240,364 

Ore  for  sulphur    . 

210,265 

412,960 

Anthracite  and  lignite 

17,888 

95,486 

Lead  ore      . 

2,180 

65,785 

Antimony  ore 

417 

28,088 

Manganese  ore 

1,652 

17,241 

Arsenic  ore 

544 

16,623 

Gold  and  silver   . 

— 

18,582 

Wolfram      . 

29 

6,724 

Tin  and  tin  ore 

— 

2,361 
1,439,499    . 

Total 

— 

Common  salt,  ^psum,  lime,  and  marble  are  exported.  In  1897  the 
number  of  concessions  of  mines  was  470  ;  the  area  conceded  extended  to 
80,240  hectares. 

There  are  three  cotton  factories  at  work  for  exportation  to  Angola.  The 
population  engaged  in  industries  of  various  kinds,  exclusive  of  agriculture, 
in  1881  was  90,998. 

Portugal  has  about  4,000  vessels  engaged  in  fishing,  and  the  exports  of 
sardines  and  tunny  fish  are  considerable. 


Commerce 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  for  con- 
sumption and  the  exports  (including  coin  and  bullion)  for  five 
years : — 
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Years 

Imports 

Exports 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

MUreis 
39,837,000 
86,489,000 
41,004,929 
40,815,193 
40.683,097 

Milreis 
29,337,500 
27,796,000 
29,268,884 
29,879,875 
29,515,296 

Of  the  imports  into  Portugal  in  1897,  29  per  cent  came  from  Great  Britain, 
13  per  cent,  from  Germany,  10  per  cent,  from  Spain,  and  11  per  cent 
from  the  United  States.  France,  Russia  and  Brazil  contributed  most  of  the 
remainder.  Of  the  exports  Great  Britain  took  81  ]^r  cent ;  Brazil,  19  per 
cent  ;  Spain,  14  per  cent.  ;  and  the  Portuguese  colonies,  13  per  cent 

The  following  table  shows  the  various  classes  of  imports  and 
exports  (special  trade)  in  two  years  : — 


- 

Imports 

Exports 

1896          1          1897 

1890 

1897 

Milreis       |       Milreis 

Milreis 

Milreis 

LiWng  animals  . 

2,499,968      2,667,877 

2,519,262 

3,400,695 

Raw  materials    . 

14,883,494     14,757,988 

6,243,150 

5,381,034 

Textiles      . 

5,263.632  ,    4,924,222 

1,288,078 

1,628,886 

Food  substances 

12,023,059  \  13,250,085 

15,460,425 

16,196,794 

Machinery,  &c. 

1,828,490       1,879,553 

84,491 

77,439 

Various  manufactures. 

2,956,858       2,874,646 

1,547,277 

1,634,471 

Tare  .... 

74,766  1         71,616 

►        — 

— 

Coin  and  bullion 
Total    . 

1,284,931   1       857,160 

3,737,192 

2,196,027 

40,815,193 

40,683.097 

29,879,875 

29,615,296 

The  following  table  shows  the  declared  values    of  the  leading  special 
imports  and  exports  in  1897  : — 


Imports 


Bzports 


Wheat 

Cottons  and  yam 

Cotton 


Milreis 

6,867,620  '  Wine 

2,104,194  :  Cork 

2,840,179  I  Cattle 


MUreis 
10,289,232 
8,567,898 
908,858 
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Wine  is  the  most  important  product ;  tlie  exiwrt  in  1897  consisted  of 
47,372,230  litres  of  common  wine  ;  267,160  litres  of  liqueur  wine  ;  2,417,360 
litres  of  Madeira  ;  28,099,230  litres  of  port.  Most  of  the  wine  shipped  at 
Oporto  is  sent  to  Brazil  and  to  England,  considerable  quantities  being  ex- 
ported also  to  the  Portuguese  colonies. 

The  subjoined  table  ffives  the  total  value  of  the  imports  from  Portugal  into 
the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  exports  of  British  produce  to  Portugal,  in  the 
last  five  years,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns : — 


- 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1806 

1897 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports  into  U.K. 

from  Portugal . 

2,377,892 

2,390,065 

2,491,926  2,616,662 

2,652,713 

Exports  of  British 

produce  to  Por- 

tugal 

1,739,090 

1,446,676 

1,461,601 

1,635,908 

1,416,887 

The  recorded  quantities,  values,  aud  origin  or  destination  of  imports  and  exports  are 
those  presented  in  the  declarations  to  the  Onstoms  houses,  the  values  being  reduced  to 
averages. 

Wine  is  the  staple  article  of  import  from  Portugal  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  value  amountmg  in  1897  to  l,141,704i.  Other  imports  from  Portugal 
are: — copper  ore  and  regulus,  126,040Z.  ;  cork,  408,4192.;  fruits,  149,361^  ; 
fish,  212,5172.  ;  onions,  40,049/.  ;  wool,  120,6961.  ;  caoutchouc,  72,197/. 
The  exports  of  British  home  produce  to  Portugal  embrace  cotton  goods 
and  yam  to  the  value  of  342,984/.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  valued  at 
212,305/.  ;  woollens  and  worsted,  38,618/.  ;  butter,  26,678/.  ;  coal,  230,004/. ; 
machinery,  156,919/.  in  1897. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  quantity  and  declared  value  of  wine 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Portugal  in  each  of  the  last  five  years : — 


Years 

Quantities 

Value 

Gallons 

£ 

1893 

8,181,841 

978,617 

1894 

8,096,649 

944,139 

1895 

3,363,451 

1,026,198 

1896 

3,571,520 

1,058,841 

1897 

3,957,505 

1,141,704 

In  1897  the  total  imports  of  wine  from  all  countries  into  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  to  17,559,284  gallons,  valued  at  6,433,934/.;  oonae- 
quently  the  imports  from  Portugal  were  22  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity, 
and  18  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  wine  imported. 


Shipping,  Navigation,  and  Internal  CommnnicationB. 

The  commercial  navy  of  Portugal  consisted  on  Januaxy  I,  1898,  of  286 
vessels  of  77,835  tons,  including  47  steamers  of  36,583  tons  net 

Including  vessels  merely  calling  at  different  ports,  Uie  shipping  (foreign 
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trade)  which  entered  and  cleared  the  i^rts  of  Portugal,   the  Azores,  and 
Madeira  in  two  years  was  : — 


1 

1896 

1897 

Vessels 

Tons 

Vessels 

Tons 

Entered     . 
Cleared     . 

5,763 
6,703 

7,267,632 
7,271,986 

6,107 
6,139 

7,910,128 
7,896,639 

Total   . 

11,466 

14,529,618 

12,246 

15,806,767 

Of  the  vessels  entered  (1897),  4,119  of  5,507,784  tons ;  and  of  those  cleared, 
4,827  of  6,282,110  tons  had  cargoes.  In  the  coasting  trade  (1897)  there 
entered  4,299  vessels  of  1,326,920  tons,  and  cleared  4,217  vessels  of 
1,812,940  tons. 

The  length  of  railways  open  for  traffic  in  1897  was  1,464  miles,  of  which 
507  miles  belonged  to  the  State.  The  number  of  passengers  conveyed  in  the 
year  was  9,599,117  ;  the  tonnage  of  goods,  1,953,742  ;  traffic  receipts  (net), 
3,215,379  milreis. 

The  number  of  post-offices  in  the  Kingdom  in  December  1897  was  1,273  ; 
the  number  of  letters,  newspapers,  &c.,  carried  was  :  internal,  51,891,818  ; 
international,  9,258,335.  The  number  of  telegraph  offices  at  the  end  of  1897 
was  425.  There  were  at  the  same  date  4,584  mUes  of  line  and  9,475  miles 
of  wire.  The  number  of  telegrams  (including  transit)  in  the  same  year 
was:  internal,  1,272,042;  international,  1,065,309. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

At  the  end  of  1892  there  were  44  banks  (including  the  savings  banks), 
with  cash  in  hand  14,444,413  milreis;  bills,  26,731,700  milreis;  loans  on 
security,  29,260,333  milreis  ;  deposits,  32,916,206  milreis ;  note  circulation, 
53,360,014  milreis.  On  December  28,  1898,  the  situation  of  the  Bank  of 
Portugal  was  as  follows  :— Metallic  stock,  13,736,684  milreis.;  note  circulation, 
69,189,307  milreis  ;  deposits,  1,927,390  milreis ;  commercial  account, 
14,356,452  milreis ;  advances  on  securities,  3,577,944  milreis ;  balance 
against  Treasury,  26,294,153  milreis. 

On  June  30,  1897,  the  Portuguese  Savings  Bank  had  deposits  amounting 
to  2,869,077  milreis. 

The  gold  coinage  of  Portugal  issued  since  1854  amounts  to  the  nominal 
value  of  7,950,000  milreis,  and  the  silvei  coinage  to  26,273,436  milreis.  No 
gold  has  been  coined  since  1891. 

The  MilreiSf  or  1,000  Beis  is  of  the  value  otis.  5d.,  or  abput  4*5  milreis 
to  the  £1  sterling.  Large  sums  are  expressed  in  Contos  (1,000  milreis  of  the 
value  of  £222  4«.  bd. 

Gold  coins  are  10,  5,  2,  and  1  milreis  pieces,  called  the  cordOf  meia  corda, 
&c  The  gold  5  milreis  piece  weighs  8 '8675  grammes,  '916  fine,  and  conse- 
quently contains  8*12854  grammes  of  fine  gold. 

Silver  coins  are  5,  2,  1,  and  half-testoon  (testfto)  pieces,  or  500,  200,  and 
50-Teis  pieces.  The  5-testoon  piece  weighs  12*5  grammes,  '916  fine  and  there- 
fore contains  11  "4583  grammes  of  fine  silver. 

Bronze  coins  are  40,  20,  10,  and  5  reis  pieces.  r^^^rrl. 
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The  standard  of  value  is  gold.  The  English  sovereign  is  legal  tender  for 
4,500  reis.  In  the  present  deranjjoment  of  the  monetary  system,  Bank  of 
Portugal  paper  is  chiefly  in  circulation. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  the  legal  standard.  The 
chief  old  measures  still  in  use  are  : — 


The  Libra 

^ 

1012  lb.  avoirdupois. 

,f  Almude 

{ 

of  Lisbon 
„  Oporto 

= 

87 
6-6 

imperial  gallons. 
>»           »» 

„  Alquiere 

= 

0-36 

„        bushel. 

„  Moio 

. 

. 

= 

2-78 

„        quarters. 

Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Portugal  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister, — Dom  Frederico  Arouca. 
Secretaries. — A.  de  Castro,  General  L.  de  Quilinan. 
Atkuihi. — Baron  Costa  Ricci 
ConsuUOeneral  in  London. — J.  Batalha  Reis. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Cardiff,  Newcastle,  Liverpool,  and 
Consular  agents  at  Cork,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Lelth,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Southampton. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Portugal. 

Envoy  and  Minister.— ^irn,  G.  MacDonell,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  appointed  to 
Lisbon  January  1,  1898. 

Secretary. — C.  Conway  Thornton. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Lisbon,  Oporto  ;  Fnnchal  (Madeira), 
St.  Michael's  (Azores),  St  Vincent  (Cape  Verdes). 


Dependencies. 

The  colonial  possessions  of  Portugal,  situated  in  Africa  and  Asia,  are 
as  follows  : — 


Area: 
English 
sq.  miles 

Popnla- 
tion          Colonial  Possessions 

l! 

Area: 
English 
sq.  miles 

^r*- 

Possession  in  Africa: 

i   Cape  Verde  Islands 

(1896)    .        .        . 

*     Guinea    . 

\     Prince's    and     8t 

Thomas'  Islands  . 

^  Angola    . 

East  Africa    .       . 

Total  Africa 

1 

1,480 
4,440 

360 
484,800 
801,000  ■ 

114,180 
820,000 

24,660 
4,119,000 
3,120,000 

Possessions  in  Asia: 
InIndia-Goa(1887) 
Damfto,  Diu  (1887)  . 
Indian   Archipelago 
JTimor,  Ac)  .       . 
China:    Macao,  Ac 
(1886)      .       .       . 

Total,  Asia   . 
Total,  Colonies     . 

1,890 
168 

7,458  . 

4 

404,886 
77,464 

300,000 

T8,«27 

9,020 

940,917 

792,040 

8,197,790 

801,060 

9,816,707 

Portuguese  India  consists  of  6oa>  containing  the  capital,  Pa^jin,  on  the 
Malabar  coast ;  DaniHo,  on  the  coast  about  100  miles  north  of  Bombay  ;  and 
Diu,  a  small  island  al>out  140  milc5  west  of  DamOo.  In  Gda  there  are  601 
salt  works  employing  1,968  men,  the  annual  production  amounting  to  about 
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12,200  tons.  In  Damfto  there  are  11  salt  works,  and  in  Din  5.  The  military 
force  consists  of  1,630  men  (1,426  natives).  The  estimated  revenue  of  G6a, 
&c.,  in  1898-99  was  924,394  milreis ;  expenditure,  1,070,584  mibeis.  The 
trade  cliiefly  in  grain,  pulse,  and  salt,  is  largely  transit.  In  1897  the  Mar- 
magoa  Custom-house  returns  showed  imports,  644,926  rupees  ;  exports,  76,186 
rupees  ;  transit,  4,224,787  rupees. 

MacaOy  in  China,  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same  name  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Canton  River,  forms  with  the  two  small  adjacent  islands  of  Taipa  and 
Coldane,  a  province,  the  city  being  divided  into  two  wards,  one  inhabited  by 
Chinese  and  the  other  by  non-Chinese,  each  having  its  own  administrator. 
The  population,  in  1896,  numbered  74,568  Chinese,  3,106  Macao  Portuguese, 
615  Portuguese  from  Portugal,  177  other  Portuguese,  161  various  nationalities, 
78,627  in  all.  'Estimated  revenue,  1898-99,  483,575  milreis  ;  expenditure, 
888,929  milreis,  including  38,400  milreis,  Uie  contribution  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Timor.  The  trade,  mostly  transit,  is  in  the  hands  of  Chinese.  The 
most  important  article  of  commerce  is  opium,  which  is  imported  raw  and 
exported  manufactured  to  San  Francisco  and  Australia  for  the  use  of  the 
Cmnese  there,  but  this  trade  is  rapidly  declining.  The  value  exported  in 
1896  was  285,6002. 

Portuguese  Timor  consists  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island  of  that 
name  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  with  the  neighbouring  isle  of  Pulo  Cambing. 
By  treaty  of  1859  the  island  was  divided  between  Portugal  and  Holland,  but 
by  a  new  convention  a  second  delimitation  of  the  frontier  has  been  agreed  to, 
though  not  yet  carried  into  eflfect.  This  possession,  formerly  administrative! v 
joined  to  Macao,  was  in  1896  made  an  independent  district,  but  it  still 
receives  a  contribution  from  Macao.  Estimated  revenue,  1898-99,  146,726 
milreis,  including  88,400  milreis  from  Macao  ;  expenditure,  176,965  milreis. 
The  chief  products  exported  are  coffee  and  wax,  but  the  island  is  quite 
undeveloped. 

The  Cape  Verde  IslandSf  fourteen  in  number,  are  administered  by  a 
Governor,  whose  seat  is  at  Praia,  the  capital  The:  population  is  of  mixed 
race,  descended  from  early  Portuguese  settlers  and  negroes  of  various  tribes 
introduced  from  Guinea.  The  chief  products  are  coffee,  medicinal  produce, 
and  millet  The  estimated  revenue  in  1898-99  was  836,400  milreis; 
expenditure,  292,739  milreis.  Imports,  in  1896,  1,595,900  milreis;  exports, 
886,500  milreis. 

Portuguese  Otdnea*  on  the  coast  of  Sonegambia,  is  bounded  by  the 
limits  fixed  by  the  convention  of  May  12,  1886,  with  France,  and  is  entirely 
enclosed  on  the  land  side  by  French  possessions.  It  includes  the  a4jacent 
archipelago  of  B\jagoz,  with  the  island  of  Bolama,  in  which  the  capital  of 
the  same  name  is  situated.  The  chief  commercial  products  are  rubber,  wax, 
oil  seeds,  ivory,  hides.  Estimated  revenue,  1898-99,  72,280  milreis ;  ex- 
penditure,  180,854  milreis.  Imports  in  1895,  value  283,000  milreis  ;  exports, 
221,000  milreis.     The  chief  port  is  Bissau. 

The  islands  of  S.  Thpin^  and  Prinoipe  constitute  a  province  under  a 
Governor.  The  population  consists  mainly  of  Creoles  and  negroes.  The 
islands  are  hilly,  the  soil  volcanic,  and  the  vegetation  rich  and  various. 
The  chief  commercial  products  are  cacao  (average  yield  in  Principe,  600,000 
kilos.),  coffee  (in  S.  Thom^,  2,250,000  ^kilos.),  and  cinchona.  Estimated 
revenue,  1898-99,856,873  milreis;  expenditure,  292,971  milreis.  Imports 
(1896),  value  1,055,500  milreis  ;  exports  (1896),  2,283,917  milreis. 

Angola*  with  a  coast-line  of  over  1,000  miles,  is  separated  from  French 
Congo  by  the  boundaries  assigned  by  the  convention  of  May  12,  1886  ;  from 
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the  Congo  Independent  State  by  those  fixed  hy  the  convention  of  May  21, 
1891  ;  from  British  Sonth  Africa  in  accordance  with  the  convention  of  June 
11,  1891,  and  from  Gennan  South-west  Africa  in  accordance  with  that  of 
December  30,  1886.  This  possession  is  divided  into  five  districts :  Congo, 
Loanda,  Benguella,  Mossamedes,  and  Lnnda.  The  oapital  is  S.  Paulo  de 
Loanda,  other  important  towns  being  Cabinda,  Ambriz,  Novo  Redondo, 
Benguella,  Mossamedes,  and  Port  Alexander.  The  military  force  consists 
of  4,010  men  (2,858  being  natives).  The  chief  products  are  coffee, 
rubber,  wax,  sugar  (for  rum  distilleries),  vegetable  oils,  coco-nnts, 
ivory,  oxen,  and  fisn.  The  province  contains  large  quantities  of  malachite 
and  copper,  iron,  petroleum,  and  salt.  Gold  has  also  been  found.  The 
Companhia  de  Mossamedes  (Portuguese,  with  German  capital)  has  a 
concession  for  cattle-rearing,  fish-curing,  and  the  exploration  of  mines. 
Their  concession  includes  the  recently-discoveied  Cassinga  gold  mines,  and  a 
great  extent  of  country  in  the  interior.  Estimated  revenue  (1898-99), 
1,651,797  milreis ;  expenditure,  1,846,469  milreis.  Value  of  imports, 
1896,  8,451,456  milreis  ;  of  exports,  1896,  4,612,800  milreis.  The  chief 
imports  are  textiles,  and  the  chief  exports  are  coffee  and  rubber.  The  trade 
is  largely  with  Portugal.  In  1896  there  entered  the  ports  of  Loanda, 
Benguella,  Ambriz,  and  Mossamedes  286  vessels  of  431,774  tons ;  37  of 
44,242  tons  being  British,  83  of  45,754  tons  German,  and  189  of  326,457 
tons  Portuffuese.  In  1896  the  length  of  railway  open  was  230  miles  ;  length 
of  telegraph  line,  430  miles  ;  13  telegraph  offices. 

Portugaese  East  Africa  is  separated  from  British  Central  and  South 
Africa  by  the  limits  of  the  arrangement  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal 
in  June,  1891  [See  South  Africa  (British)  and  Central  Africa  (British)). 
It  is  se^xarated  from  Geiman  East  Africa,  according  to  agreements  of  October 
and  December,  1886,  and  July,  1890,  by  a  line  running  from  Cape  Delgadb 
at  10"*  40'  S.  lat.  till  it  meets  the  course  of  the  Rovuma,  which  nt  follows  to 
the  point  of  its  confluence  with  the  'Msinje,  the  boundary  thence  to  Lake 
Kyasa  being  the  parallel  of  latitude  of  this  point  The  whole  possession 
is  divided  into  three  districts  :  Mozambique,  Zarabezia,  and  Louren^o  Man^ues, 
to  which  have  to  be  added  the  districts  of  Inhambane,  formed  on  the  failure 
of  the  administrative  concession  to  the  companv  of  that  name,  and  the  Gaza 
I'egion,  which,  has  been  tem^rarily  constituted  as  a  military  district.  The 
Manica  and  So&la  region  is  administered  by  the  Mozambique  0>mpany, 
which  has  a  royal  charter  granting  sovereign  rights  for  60  years  from  1891. 
The  Nyasa  Company,  with  a  royS  charter,  administers  the  region  between 
the  Rovuma,  Lake  Nyasa,  and  the  Lurio.  The  military  force  consists  of 
4,888  men  (3,246  being  natives).  For  1898  the  estimated  revenue  was 
4,282,326  milreis;  expenditure,  3,945,765  milreis.  The  principal  ports  are 
Mozambique,  Ibo,  Quilimane,  Chinde,  Beira  (population  in  1897,  4,055,  of 
whom  979  were  European),  and  Louren90  Marques,  the  last  having  a  Euro- 
X>ean  population  of  about  1,700  (700  Portuguese),  and  a  native  population 
of  about  6,000.  The  Zambezia  Company  carries  on  industrial,  commercial, 
agricultural,  and  mining  operations,  and  the  Mozambique  Sugar  Company 
has  plantations  on  the  Lower  Zambeze.  At  the  port  of  Mozambique  in 
1897  the  imports  amounted  to  151,8282.,  in  1896,  to  87,7602.  Exports,  1897, 
160,571/.  ;  1896,  59,4182.  At  Quilimane  in  1895  the  imports  amounted  to 
94,5372L,  and  the  exports  to  76,3442.  At  Beira  in  1897  the  imports 
amounted  to  578,5002.,  and  the  exports  to  85,4602.  ;  while  the  transit  trade 
reached  205,3202.  At  Louren90  Marquee  in  1897  the  imports  amounted  to 
784,0002.;  in  1896,  638,4102.  ;  in  1897  the  exports  amounted  to  38,0002.  ; 
in  1896,  to  17,8572.  ;  in  1897  the  transit  trade  amounted  to  2,660,0002.  ;  in 
1896,  to  1,518,9702.     The  chief  articles  imported  pt^  Ijh^QoLomryire  cotton 
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goods,  spirits,  beer  and  wine.  In  1897  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
from  Portuguese  East  Africa,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns, 
were  of  the  value  of  126,467/.  (44,045/.  in  1895) ;  and  the  exports  thereto 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  1,264,766/.  (in  1895,  586,517/.).  In  1897  the 
port  of  Mozambique  was  visited  by  236  vessels  of  171,471  tons  (57  of 
84,828  tons  German,  and  24  of  82,394  tons  British) ;  Beira  was  visited  by 
287  vessels  of  282,640  tons  (118  of  131,667  tons  British,  and  58  of  86,061 
tons  German  ;  Chinde  was  visited  by  69  vessels  of  32,850  tons  (22  of  21,810 
tons  British) ;  Louren^o  Marquez  in  1897  by  267  vessels  of  691,000  tons. 

In  Manica  the  gold  mining  industrv  has  been  taken  up  mainly  by  British 
subjects.  In  October  1895,  1,325  claims  had  been  pegged  out,  but,  as 
ordinary  means  of  communication  such  as  roads  and  postal  and  telegraph 
arrangements  scarcely  existed  in  the  region,  little  had  been  done  in  actual 
mining. 

The  Delagoa  Bay  railway  has  a  length  of  57  miles  in  the  colony,  and  is 
continued  for  290  miles  to  Pretoria.  The  Beira  railway  is  open  from 
the  sea  to  the  British  frontier  (222  miles),  whence  a  line  is  being  constructed 
to  Salisbury  in  Mashonaland.  Beira  is  connected  l^  telegraph  with  Salisbury 
in  Mashonaland,  and  Louren^o  Marques  with  the  Transvaal  system.  In  the 
colony  there  are  about  950  miles  of  telegraph  line. 

The  Portuffuese  coinage  is  little  nam.  At  Mozambique  the  currency  is 
chiefly  BritiSi- Indian  rupees,  on  which  an  import  duty  of  10  per  cent  is 
levied.  At  Lourenco  Marques  English  and  Transvaal  gold,  and  Transvaal 
silver  ooins  are  chiefly  used. 

CoTuul  to  Portuguese  Possessions  in  West  Africa  south  of  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea. — Roger  Casement,  residing  at  Loanda. 

Consul  at  Mozambique. — Ralph  Belcher. 

Canml  at  Beira. — J.  E.  MacMaster. 

ConstU  at  Louren^jo  Marques. — A.  C.  Ross. 

There  are  Vice  •Consuls  at  Chinde  and  Quilimane,  Consul  at  Marmagao 
(Goa),  Vice-Consul  at  Macao. 

Statistioal  and  other  Books  of  Beference. 

1.  Official  Publications.    Portugal  ajstd  Dependencif^. 

Aonnario  da  Direc^So  Oeral  da  Administn^io  civil  e  politioado  Ministerio  do  Reino 
Annuario  estatifitico  de  Portugal,  1884-1892.     Ministerio  das  Obras  Publicas,  Llsboa. 
Anntial  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  tlie  United  Kingdom.    Imp.  4.  London. 
Annnario  EBtatistico  da  Direc^o  Oeral  das  contribnicoes  directas.  Ministerio  da  Fazenda. 
From  1877  to  1884. 

Bolotim  da  Direc^o  Oeral  de  Agricolinra,  1891  e  1892. 

Boletim  estatistico  (monthly)  da  DirecQao  Oeral  das  Alfandegas. 

Boletim  official  do  Estado  da  India. 

Boletim  official  da  ProvinoiA  de  Angola. 

Boletim  official  da  Provincia  de  Mo<;ambiqne. 
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Estatistica  de  Portugal— Oommerdo  do  Ck>iitinente  do  Reino  e  Ilhas  a^Jaoeotes  com 
Paises  estrangeiros,  Ac    From  1880  to  1897.    Lisboa,  1898. 

Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  and  MisceUaneons  Series.,   London. 

HertiUt  (Sir  E.),  Foreign  Office  List.    Published  annually.    London. 

Negocio  extemo :  Arbitragem  de  Manica,  1897. 

Movimento  da  PopulaQ&o.    From  1887  to  1893.    Lisbon. 

Orgamento  geral  e  proposta  de  lei  daa  reo^tas  e  dasdespezas  ordinarias  do  Estado  na 
roetropole  para  o  exercicio  de  1898-99.    Lisbon,  1888. 

2.  Non-Offioial  Pxtblications.    Portugal  and  Dspendencies. 

Adam  (MadameX  La  Patrie  portugaise.    8.    Paris.    1896. 

Aldama-Ayala  (Q.  deX  Oompendio  geogrdflco-estadistico  de  Portugal  e  sua  poseaiones 
nltramarinas.    8.    Madrid,  1880. 

Andrade  Corvo  (J.  deX  Estndossobre  as  Provinciefl  ITltramarinas.  4  vols.  Lislxm,  18^-87. 

Baedeker  (K.),  Spain  and  PortugaL    London,  1898. 

Boletim  e  Publicaooes  de  Sooiedade  de  Oeographia  de  Lisbon. 

Brovon  (A.  S.X  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands.    [Guide  Book].    London,  1898. 

Crawford  (Oswald^  Portneal :  Old  and  New.    8.    London,  1880. 

— — ^  Round  the  Calendar  in  PortugaL    London,  1890. 

Da%ver9  (G.  F.),  the  Portuguese  in  India.    London,  i894. 

Delhote  (R.  FoiQch^),  Bibliographie  des  Voyages  en  Espagne  et  en  PortngaL  [Re- 
printed from  Revue  Hispaniqne  for  Much,  July,  and  November,  1896.]    Paris.  1896. 

Btehwtge  (Wilhelm  L.  von),  Portugal :  ein  Staats-  xmd  SittengemiUde,  nach  dreissigjih- 
rigen  Beobaohtungen  nnd  Erf&hrungen.    8.    Hamburg,  1887. 

Foa  (E.),  Mes  grandes  chasses  en  Afrique  Centrale.  Paris,  1897.  Da  Cap  an  Lae 
Nyasse.    Paris,  1897. 

Handbook  of  the  Mozambique  Company.    8.    London,  1893. 

Hereulano  (Alexandre),  Historia  de  Portugal  desde  o  oome^  da  Monarchia  at6  ao  flm  do 
reinado  de  Affbnso  in.  (1097-1279).    4  vols.    Lisbon,  1863. 

Johnston  (Sir  Harry),  The  Colonisation  of  Africa.    Cambridge,  1899. 

KeUie  (J.  S.),  Partition  of  Africa.    2  ed.    London,  1895. 

La  TeiUaii  (C.  de),  Etude  historique,  6conomique  et  politique  surles  colonies  portogaises 
leur  pass^  leur  avenir.    8.    Paris,  1872. 

Lavigne  (Oermond  de),  L'Espagne  et  le  PortugaL    8.    Paris,  1883. 

ira0jfttrdo(M.  M.)  and  Afonttfiro  (M.X  History  of  Portugal     3  vols.    &    London,  1888. 

MonUiro  (J.  J.),  Angola  and  the  River  Congo.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1875. 

MonUiro  (Rose),  Delagoa  Bay,  its  Natives  and  Natural  History.    8.    London.  1891. 

Morte  8tephen»  (H.),  Portugal :  Story  of  the  Nations  Series.    London,  1890. 

OHveWa  Martini  (J.  P.),  Historia  de  Portugal.    2  vols.    Lisbon,  1880. 


-  (J.  P.),  Portugal  oontemporaneo.    2  vols.    Lisbon,  1881. 
■.Hif^    •    ^      •  •         '••        -  — 


listeria  da  civUisaQioiberica.    Lisbon,  1879. 

-  Politics  e  economica  nadonaL    Porto,  1885. 

-  (J.  P.X  O  Brasil  e  as  oolonias  portoguesas.    Lisbon,  1888. 

-  Portugal  em  Africa.    Porto,  1891. 

-  Portugal  nos  mares.    Lisbon,  1889. 


Pery  (G.),  Statistiqne  du  Portugal.    Lisbon,  1878. 

Pinheiro  Ohaga*^  Historia  de  Portugal.    8  v.  (2  ed.). 

Qvtillinan  (D.X  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  PortugaL    London,  1895. 

BeU  (J.  BatalhaX  Os  Portugueses  na  regiao  do  Nya.sa.    Lisboa,  1889. 

Revista  Portugeza  Colonial  e  Maritima.    Revist4  iUustrada.    Lisbon. 

BiddU  (A  J.  D.),  the  Madeira  Islands.    Philadelphia,  1897. 

Theal  (G.  M*C.),  The  Portuguese  in  South  Africa.    8.    London,  1896. 

Vagconeellot  (Ernesto  J.  deX  As  Colonias  portuguesas.    Lisbon,  1897. 
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RUMANIA. 

Beigning  King. 

Carol  I.  King  of  Rumania,  bom  April  20,  1839,  son  of  the  late  Prince 
Earl  of  HohenzoUem-Sigmaringen  ;  elected  '  Domn,'  or  Lord,  of  Rumania, 
April  20  (N.S.),  1866  ;  entered  Bucharest  May  22  (N.S),  1866.  Proclaimed 
King  of  Rumania  March  26  (N.S),  1881.  Married,  November  15,  1869,  to 
Princess  Elizabetib  von  Neuvked,  bom  Dec.  29,  1843. 

The  King  has,  in  addition  to  revenues  from  certain  Crown  lands,  an  annual 
allowance  011,186,186  lei,  or47,400i.  The  heir  to  the  crown  has  an  annual 
donation  of  300,000  lei  (12,0002.). 

The  succession  to  the  throne  of  Rumania,  in  the  event  of  the  King  remain- 
ing childless,  was  settled,  by  Art.  83  of  the  Constitution,  upon  his  elder  brother, 
Pnnce  Leopold  of  HohenzoUem-Sigmaringen,  who  renounced  his  rights  in 
favour  of  ms  son.  Prince  "Wilhelm,  the  act  having  been  registered  oy  the  v 
Senate  in  October  1880.  Prince  Wilhelm,  on  November  22,  1888,  renounced 
his  rights  to  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  brother.  Prince  Ferdinand,  bom 
August  24,  1865,  who,  by  a  decree  of  the  King,  dated  March  18,  1889,  was 
created  *  Prince  of  Rumania.'  Prince  Ferdinand  was  married,  January  10, 
1893,  to  Princess  Marie,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha ; 
offspring  of  the  union  is  Carol,  bom  October  15,  1893 ;  £usabeth,  bom 
October  11,  1894. 

The  union  of  the  two  Principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  was 
publicly  proclaimed  at  Bucharest  and  Jassy  on  Dec.  23,  1861,  the  present 
name  Ming  given  to  the  united  provinces.  The  first  ruler  of  Rumania  was 
Colonel  Cuza,  who  had  been  elected  *  Hospodar,'  or  Lord,  of  Wallachia  and  of 
Moldavia  in  1859,  and  who  assumed  the  govemment  under  the  title  of  Prince 
Alexandni  Joan  I.  A  revolution  which  broke  out  in  February  1866  forced 
Prince  Alezandru  Joan  to  abdicate,  and  led  to  the  election  of  I^rince  Carol  I. 
The  representatives  of  the  people,  assembled  at  Bucharest,  proclaimed 
Rumania's  independence  from  Turkey,  May  21,  1877,  which  was  confirmed 
by  Art  43  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  signed  July  13,  1878. 

Constitation  and  OoYenunent. 
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are  electors,  and  are  divided  into  three  Electoral  Colleges.  For  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  electors  who  are  in  possession  of  property  bringing  in  50L  or 
upwards  per  annum  vote  in  the  first  College.  Those  having  their  domicile 
and  residence  in  an  urban  commune,  and  paying  direct  taxes  to  the  State  of 
20  fr.  or  upwards  annually,  or  bein^  persons  exercising  the  liberal  profes- 
sions, retired  officers,  or  State  pensioners,  or  who  have  been  throu^  the 
primary  course  of  education,  vote  in  the  second  Colleee.  The  third  College 
IS  composed  of  those  who,  paying  any  tax,  however  small,  to  the  State,  belong 
to  neither  of  the  other  colleges ;  those  of  them  who  can  read  and  write  and 
have  an  income  of  800  lei  (12/.)  from  rural  land,  vote  directly,  as  do  also 
the  village  priests  and  schoolmasters,  the  rest  vote  indirectly.  For  each 
election  every  fifty  indirect  electors  choose  a  delegate,  and  the  delegates 
vote  along  with  the  direct  electors  of  the  Colleges.  For  the  Senate 
there  are  only  two  Colleges.  The  first  consists  of  those  electors  having 
property  yiel(Ung  annually  at  least  80/.  ;  the  second,  of  those  persons  whose 
income  from  property  is  from  32/.  to  80/.  per  annum.  Both  Senators  and 
Deputies  receive  25  lei  (francs)  for  each  day  of  actual  attendance,  besides 
free  railway  passes.  The  Kine  has  a  suspensive  veto  over  all  laws  passed  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate.  The  executive  is  vested  in  a 
council  of  ei|(ht  ministers,  the  President  of  which  is  Prime  Minister,  and  may 
or  may  not  have  a  special  department 

Local  Governmbnt. 

For  purposes  of  local  government  Wallachia  is  divided  into  seventeen, 
Moldavia  into  thirteen,  and  the  Dobruja  into  two  districts,  each  of  whidi  has  a 
prefect,  a  receiver  of  taxes,  and  a  civil  tribunal.  (The  chief  difference  between 
the  Dobruja  and  the  other  districts  is  that  it  does  not  elect  senators  or  depnties.) 
In  Rumania  there  are  119  arrondissements  (pl^)  and  2,977  communes,  71 
urban  and  2,906  rural.  The  appellations  'urban'  and  'rural'  do  not 
depend  on  the  number  of  inhabitants,  but  are  given  by  law. 

.  Area  and  Population. 

The  area  and  population  of  Rumania  are  oulv  known  by  estimates. 
The  total  actual  area  is  48,307  square  miles,  and  the  estimated  popula- 
tion (1893),  including  the  Dobnija,  is  5,800,000.  The  Rumanian  is  a 
Latin  dialect,  with  many  Slavonic  words  ;  it  was  introduced  by  the 
Roman  colonists  who  settled  in  Dacia  in  the  time  of  Tnnan.  The 
people  themselves,  though  of  mixed  origin,  mav  now  be  regarded  as  homo- 
geneous. Rumanians  are  spread  extensively  in  the  neighbouring  countries — 
Transylvania,  Hungary,  Servia,  Bulgaria ;  their  total  number  probably  is  be- 
tween 9  and  10  millions.  Included  in  the  population  of  Rumania  Proper 
are  4}  million  Rumanians,  about  300,000  jews,  200,000  Gipsies,  50,000 
Bulgarians,  20,000  Germans,  37,400  Austrians,  20,000  Greeks,  15,000  Arme- 
nians, 2,000  French,  1,500  Magyars,  1,000  English,  besides  about  8,000 
Italians,  Turks,  Poles,  Tartars,  kc.  The  total  population  of  the  Dobrtga 
is  estimated  at  200,000,  comprising  about  77,000  Rumanians,  30,000  Bul- 
garians, 30,000  Turks,  10,000  Lipovani  (Russian  heretics),  9,000  Greeks,  3,000 
Germans,  and  4,000  Jews,  in  1889-90. 

The  number  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  with  surplus  of  births 
over  deaths,  was  as  follows  (including  the  Dobn^a)  in  each  of  the  last  five 
years : — 
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Years 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Surplus  of  Births 
over  Deaths 

1893 
1894 
1895 
;       1896 
1897 

222,324 
227,469 
288,957 
282,417 

247,814 

170,005 
176,488 
156,765 
166,189 
171,071 

41,200 
60,823 
43,228 
47,230 
41,887 

52,319 
51,086 
82,202 
66,228 
76,743 

Not  incladed  in  the  births  and  deaths  are  the  stiU-born,  3,690  (1*4 
per  cent  of  the  total  births  in  1897).  The  illegitimate  births  are  (1891)  5*92 
per  cent  of  the  total  number. 

According  to  the  results  of  an  inqniry  for  fia^l  purposes  in  1894,  the 
population  of  the  principal  towns  was  as  follows  :--Buchare8t,  the  capital  and 
seat  of  Government,  282,000 ;  *^Jassy,  66,000 ;  ^alatz,  57,500;  Braila, 
51,120  ;^to8ani,  31,800;  Ploesti,  37,400;  Onuoya,  88,700 ;  <6erlad, 
22,000  ;  ^ocsani,  20,000.     These  numbers,  however,  are  regarded  as  too  low. 


Beligion  and  Instraotion. 

Of  the  total  population  of  Rumania  Proper  it  is  estimated  that  4,950,000 
belong  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  150,000  are  Roman  Catholics,  18,800 
Protestants,  15,000  Armenians,  10,000  Lipovani  (Russian  heretics),  300,000 
Jews,  20,000  to  30,000  Mahometans.  The  government  of  the  Greek  Church 
rests  with  two  archbishops,  the  first  of  them  styled  the  Primate  of  Rumania, 
and  the  second  the  Archbishop  of  Moldavia.  There  are,  besides,  six  bishops 
of  the  National  Church,  and  two  Roman  Catholic  bishops.  Only  the  clergy 
of  the  national  orthodox  church  are  recognised  and  paid  oy  the  State. 

Education  is  free  and  compulsory  'wherever  there  are  schools,'  but  is  still 
in  a  very  backward  condition.  In  1896-97  there  were  8,257  rural  primary 
schools,  with  4,078  teachers  and  220,420  pupils  (the  rural  school  population 
being  estimated  at  643,795).  In  1895-96  the  urban  primary  schools  (361  in 
1891)  had  1,338  teachers  and  77,863  pupils,  of  whom  15,659  were  in  private 
schools.  The  urban  school  population  was  estimated  at  87,985.  There  are  8 
normal  schools,  with  770  pupils ;  52  high  schools  and  secondary  schools, 
with  1,143  teachers  and  18,969  pupils,  besides  special  schools  for  agriculture, 
engineerins^  &c.  There  are  2  universities  (Bucharest  and  Jatsy),  wiUi  faculties 
in  law,  philosophy,  science,  and  medicine,  and  having  about  110  professors 
and  teachers  and  1,650  students.  In  1896  the  expenditure  of  the  State  for 
primary  instruction  was  9,140,527  lei,  and  on  secondary,  5,970,942  lei. 

Finance. 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  consist  in  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  and  the 
profits  derived  from  the  extensive  State  domains  and  valuable  salt-mines,  and 
from  the  salt  and  tobacco  monopolies.  A  tax,  at  the  rate  of  6  lei  (4«.  9d.)  per 
hesA,  called  'Contribution  for  means  of  Communication,*  is,  with  certain 
exceptions,  levied  on  all  persons  over  21  years  of  age.  There  is  an  income 
tax  of  6  per  cent  on  houses,  5  per  cent  for  property  farmed  by  a  resident 
owner,  6  per  cent  for  property  let  by  an  owner  resident  in  Rumania,  and  12 
per  cent,  for  estates  whose  owners  reside  abroad.  The  following  table  shows  the 
nvenue  and  expenditure  for  years  ending  March  31  (old  style) : — 
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Revenue 
Expenditure 


1892-93       I        1893-94 


Lei         I  Lei 

182,095,596'219,597,88(J 
178,582, 004'l99,261, 159 


1894-95 


1895-9« 


r 


Lei 

199,620.405 
209,985,905 


Lei 

202,507,632 
216,560,567 


1897-08 


Lei 

210,591,020 
217,835,486 


The  budget  estimates  for  1898-99  were  :  revenue  222,095,000  lei ;  expendi- 
ture the  same.     For  1899-1900  the  estimates  were  as  follows  :— 


Revenue. 


Direct  taxes . 
Indirect  ,,    . 
State  monopolies  . 
Ministries : — 

Agriculture,  &c. 

Public  Works    . 

Interior     . 

Finance     . 

War. 

Instruction  and  Worship 

Foreign  Affairs  . 


LeY 
34,110,000 
70,290,000 
53,965,000 


Justice 
Various 


24,718,000 
16,492,000 
11,107,000 
4,590,000 
803,000 
229,000 
286,000 
880,000 
11,456,000 


Total . 


228,876,000 


Expenditure. 

Lei 

PubUcDebt.        .        .  85,757,480 

Council  of  Ministers     .  71,800 

Ministries : — 

War.        .                 .  45,980,825 

Finance     .        .        .  27,421,167 
Worship   and  Public 

Instruction    .         .  28,868,709 

Interior     .         .         .  18,507,465 

Public  Works    .        .  5,682,070 

Justice      .        .  6,672,676 

Agriculture,  &c.  6,989,490 

Foreign  Affairs  .  1,796,660 

Supplementary  credit    .  1,227,658 


Total. 


228.375,000 


The  public  debt  of  Rumania  amounted  on  April  1, 1898,  to  1,224,849,525 
lei'.  Of  the  total  amount  more  than  half  has  been  contracted  for  public 
works,  mainly  railways.  The  remainder  has  been  contracted  to  cover  deficits, 
reduce  unfunded  debt,  and  pay  off  peasant  fk^holds.  For  1898-99  the 
service  of  the  debt  (interest,  amortization,  pensions,  &c)  was  estimated  at 
70,910,178  lei. 

Defence. 

The  entire  military  strength  of  Rumania  consists  of  the  Active  Army, 
divided  into  Permanent  and  Territorial,  each  with  its  reserve  ;  the  Militia  and 
the  lev^  en  masae.  Every  Rumanian  from  his  2l8t  to  his  46th  year  is  liable 
to  military  service.  He  must  enter  (as  decided  by  lot)  either  the  permanent 
army  for  8  years  of  active  service,  the  territorial  infantry  for  5  years  of  active 
service,  or  the  territorial  cavalry  for  4  years  of  active  service,  and  afterwards, 
till  the  a^e  of  30,  serve  in  tne  reserve  of  the  army  to  which  he  belongs. 
Every  retired  officer  must  serve  in  the  reserve  till  the  age  of  37.  From  their 
30th  to  their  86th  year  conscripts  and  all  young  mep  who  have  not  been 
conscripts,  belong  to  the  militia,  and  from  the  86th  to  the  46th  year  to  the 
Gloata  or  lev^e  en  Tnasse.  The  army  is  also  kept  up  tg  its  strength  by  the 
enlistment  of  volunteers  and  the  i-e-enlistment  of  men  in  the  reserve. 

According  to  the  organisation  in  force  the  army  consists  of  Infantiy:  6 
battalions  of  rifles  or  chasseurs;  34  regiments  of  infantry  (Dorobantzi),  of 
3  battalions  each,  1  permanent,  2  territorial,  and  1  platoon  not  in  the  ranks  ; 
Cavalry :  6  regiments  of  hussars  (Roshiori) ;  11  regiments  of  light  cavalry 
(Calarashi),  of  which  2  consist  of  4  permanent  scjuadrons  and  1  territorial,  and 
9  consist  of  1  permanent  souadron  and  4  temtorial ;  Gendarmerie :  2  com- 
panies on  foot,  and  3  squadrons  mounted  ;  Artillery :  12  regiments  of  field 
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artillery,  with  60  batteries  and  2  regiments  of  siege  artillery  ;  Engineers  :  2 
regiments.  The  Administrative  TrSops  consist  of  5  companies  of  artificers, 
and  4  squadrons  of  train.  The  Hospital  Service  has  80  officers,  18  employes, 
and  4  companies.  The  strength  of  the  permanent  army  in  time  of  peace  is 
3,478  officers,  448  employes,  56,489  men,  12,675  horses,  and  390  guns.  The 
Territorial  Army  consists  of  75,000  men  and  8,050  horses.  The  Militia  has 
33  regiments  of  infantry.  The  strength  of  the  lev^  en  masse  is  not  definitely 
fixed.  The  in&ntry  is  armed  with  the  Mannlicher  repeating  rifle,  model 
1893. 

Rumania  has  in  the  navy  the  Elisabeta,  launched  at  Elswick  in  1887, 
a  protected  cruiser  of  1,820  tons  displacement  and  4,900  horse-power,  3i-inch 
armour  at  the  belt,  4  6-inch  and  8  machine  guns ;  the  Anrcea,  training 
ship,  a  composite  brig  of  350  tons  ;  7  gunboats  ;  6  coast-guard  vessels  ;  a 
screw  despatch  vessel  (240  tons) ;  6  first-class  and  2  second-class  torpedo- 
boats.  A  floating  dock  has  been  purchased  in  Scotland  and  several  gunboats 
will  be  constructed  in  it  The  fleet  is  gradually  expanding,  and  there  is  a 
project  of  building  two  armoured  vessels. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Of  the  total  population  of  Rumania  70  per  cent  are  employed  in  agri- 
culture. There  are  about  700,000  heads  of  families  who  are  ^eehold  pro- 
prietors. Of  the  total  area  68  per  cent  is  productive,  and  29  per  cent  under 
culture,  21  per  cent,  under  grass,  and  16*9  per  CAnt.  under  forest.  The 
total  area  cultivated  in  1897  was  estimated  at  6,716,000  hectares. 

In  1897  and  1898  the  chief  agricultural  crops  were  as  follows  : — 


Area  cultivated 

Production 

Crop 

1 

1897 

1898 

1897 

1898 

Hectares 

Hectarea 

Hectolitres 

Hectolitres 

Wheat       . 

1,595,087 

1,458,600 

12,844,300 

20,600,100 

Rye  . 

225,770 

193,080 

2,894,300 

2,688,835 

Barley       . 

677,225 

654,850 

7,479,700 

10,450,800 

Oats. 

288,137 

295,950 

3,471,900 

6,135,300 

Maize 

1,845,879 

— 

28,112,300 

— 

Wine. 

153.808 

— 

249,630 

— 

Plums 

57,647 

— 

465,840 
Quintals 

— 

Tobacco     . 

4,514 

—~ 

37,900 

~~" 

In  1897,  58,166  hectares  were  under  colza,  yielding  475,780  hectolitres  of 
seed;  29,943  hectares  under  flax,  yielding  238,135  hectolitres  of  seed; 
6,840  hectares  tinder  hemp,  yielding  20,840  quintals  of  fibre;  and  654,518 
hectares  under  grass,  yielding  13,052,700  quintals  of  hay. 

The  State  forests  of  Rumania  have  an  aggregate  area  of  981,727  hectares 

and  the  annual  produce  is  valued  at  2,338,310  lei.     The  State  lands  sold  from 

1868  to  1896  covered  an  area  of  571,518  hectares,  valued  at  210,130,382  lei. 

In  1897  Rumania  had  670,909  horses,  2,138,315   cattle,  6,847,825  sheep 

and  1,079,312  swine. 

The  country,  especially  in  the  Carpathians,  is  rich  in  minerals.  A* 
mining  law  of  1896  permits  the  introduction  of  foreign  capital,  and  gives 
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other  facilities  for  the  development  of  mining  industries.  Coal  and 
petroleum  are  worked,  but  the  out-put  of  the  latter  is  of  inferior  quality.  Salt- 
mining  is  a  State  monopoly,  the  mines  being  worked  b^  convicts. 

Other  industries  are  the  manufeuiture  or  preparation  of  paper,   cement, 
sugar,  woollen  goods,  hides,  and  timber. 

Commeree. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  (in  1,000  lei)  of  the  commerce  for  five 
years: — 


- 

1898 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

Imports . 
Exports . 

1,000  lei 
430,490 
870,652 

1,000  lei 
422,142 
294,198 

1,000  lei 
804,575 
265,048 

1.000  lei 
837,928 
824,057 

1,000  leT 
855,782 
224,180 

t 

The  following,  according  to  Rumanian  returns,  shows  the  value  of  the 
commerce  in  1897  of  the  leaoing  countries  (imports  fh>m  and  exports  to)  with 
which  Rumania  deals  : — 


- 

Ger. 
many 

Great 
Britain 

Austria 

France 

Bel- 
gium 

Turkey 

Russia 

Italy 

SwiUer-' 
land    1 

Imports 
Exports 

1,000  lei 

98,987 

6,532 

1,000  lei 
78,759 
64,678 

1,000  lei 
96,645 
55,406 

1,000  lei 
28,916 
6,092 

1,000  lei 
14,467 
75,938 

1,000  lol 
16,476 
11,614 

1,000  lei 
8,163 
8,606 

1.000  lei 
11,196 
7,107 

1,000  lei 

4.166   1 

109   i 

1 

The  following  are  the  values  of  the  leading  articles  of  import  and  export  in 
1897  :— 


- 

Imports 

Exports 

- 

Imports 

ftq>oru 

Textiles    . 
Metals          and 
metal  goods  . 
Hides,    leather, 

&C. 

Wood       . 
Glass  and  pot- 
tery 
Chemicals 
Oil,  wax,  &c.    . 

1.000  lei 
150,000 

74,900 

16,000 
5,700 

7,600 

28,800 

7,300 

1,000  lei 
2,600 

1,900 

1,600 
6,700 

100 

i 

Cereals     . 

Animals  k  ani- 
mal products 

Fruits,  vege- 
tables, kc     . 

Drinks     . 

Paper 

Fuel 

Various    . 

Total  .        . 

1,000  lei 
5,400 

8,400 

23,800 

1.000 

6,000 

10,100 

10,800 

1,000  lei 
179,800 

6,800 

14,800 
2,600 

2,200 
4,700 

885,800 

224,200 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  shows  the 
value  of  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  ^m  Rumania,  and  of  the  domestie 
exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Rumania,  for  five  years : — 


1893 


Imports  into  Great  Britain 
Exports  to  Rumania 


4,218,174 
1,397,449 


1894 


1896 


3,992,134 
1,316,867 


£ 

2,118,605 
891,917 


1800 


8,204,111 
1,286,582 


1897       I 


8,258,508 
1,840,231 
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The  principal  British  exports  to  Rumania  are  cotton  goods  and  yarn 
651,8142.  in  1896;  604,8457.  in  1897  ;  wooUens,  67,S0S;.  in  1896;  59,8842. 
in  1897  ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  169,2872.  in  1896  ;  229,0832.  in  1897  ; 
coals,  155,4062.  in  1896  ;  172,9572.  in  1897.  The  leading  imports  into  Great 
Britain  from  Rumania  are  barley,  708,6602.  in  1896 ;  701,0092.  in  1897  ; 
maize,  720,0122.  in  1896  :  956,1882.  in  1897  ;  and  wheat,  1,696,1702.  in  1896, 
425,0202.  in  1897. 

Shipping  and  CommnnicationB. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  the  ports  of  Rumania  in  1897 
was  33,845  of  9,367,850  tons,  and  the  number  that  cleared  was  33,441  of 
9,235,535  tons.  In  1897  the  merchant  navy  of  Rumania  consisted  of  317 
vessels  of  78,276  tons,  including  54  steamers  of  7,099  tons. 

The  navigation  of  the  Danube  is  carried  on  under  regulations  agreed  to  at 
the  Berlin  Conference  of  1878,  and  subsequently  modified  at  a  conference  of 
the  delegates  of  the  leading  Powers  (Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia, 
France,  Italy,  and  Turkey),  which  met  in  London  in  1883.  From  its  mouths 
to  the  Iron  Gates  it  is  regarded  as  an  international  highway,  the  interests 
of  the  several  States  being  specially  provided  for.  The  navigation,  except 
that  of  the  northern  branch,  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  mixed  com- 
mission of  one  delegate  each  for  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  Servia, 
with  a  delegate  appointed  for  six  months  by  the  signatory  Powers  in  turn 
The  commission  has  its  seat  at  Galatz,  in  Rumania.  The  arrangement 
lasts  for  21  years  from  April  1883.  In  1897,  1,324  vessels  of  1,397,917 
tons  cleared  from  the  Danube  at  Snlina.  Of  these,  544  of  855,477  tons  were 
British,  the  other  nationalities  represented  being  mainly  the  Turkish,  Greek, 
Austrian  and  Italian. 

In  1898  Rumania  had  1,800  miles  of  State  railway.  The  State  has  the 
working  of  all  4he  railways  in  Rumania,  and  has,  besides,  under  the  general 
railway  direction,  a  commercial  navigation  service  on  the  Danube  and 
Black  Sea. 

In  1897  there  were  3,062  post-offices,  through  which  there  passed  18,498,355 
letters,  14,386,506  post-cards,  31,022,339  newspapers,  samples,  and  parcels. 
In  1897  there  were  4,290  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  and  10,306  miles  of  wire, 
on  which  2,386,380  messages  were  forwarded.   The  number  of  offices  was  520. 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Heasnres. 

The  National  Bank  of  Rumania  on  November  14,  1898,  had  a  note 
circulation  of  183,977,000  lei',  and  cash  in  hand  amounting  to  85,222,000  lei. 
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ConsuhOeneral  in  LofuUm. — J.  Inman. 
There  is  a  Consul  at  Manchester. 

2.  Of  Grbat  Britain  is  Kumania. 
Envoy  and  MiniaUr. — John  G.  Kennedy.    Appointed  to  Bucharest,  1897. 
Viee-Consul. — Hamilton  K  Browne. 

CoTUul-Oeneral  at  Oalatz  and  Danuibe  Commisnoner. — Lieut -CoL  H. 
Trotter,  R.E.,  C.B. 

There  are  yice-Consuls  at  Ghdatz,  Ibraila,  Knstendjie,  and  Sulina. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Bnmania. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Comeroial  Romanlei  en  T*rfle  sireine  in  1897.  Published  bjr  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
Bucharest,  1896. 

Lege  pentru  Organisaiea  AdmiQistrativa,  ou  tabela  Plasiior  ^  Comonelor.  1892. 
Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

Miscarea  populatiunei  Romaniei  pe  anii  1886-9S.  8  vols.  4.  Published  by  the 
Statistical  Detriment  of  the  Ministry  of  Afrricultnre,  Stc   Bucharest,  1887-95. 

Budgetul  General  pe  1898-99.    4.    Bucharest,  189S. 

Buletin  Statistic  General  &Ro:nauiei.    1SU2-97.    (6  vols.)    BucUarest. 

Report  by  Mr.  White  on  the  Kingdom  of  Ronmania,  in  *  Reports  of  H.M.'8  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Officers.'    PartVL    1883.    Folio. 

Report  by  Mr.  Drage  on  Austria-Hungary  and  the  Balkan  States,  issued  by  tlie  Boyal 
Commission  on  Labour  (c  7068,  zi.)    London. 

StatisUcii  Romanl     Bucarest,  1899. 

Trails,  conventions  et  arrangements  intematlonauz  de  la  Roumanie,  par  T.  6.  DJnvara. 
Bucharest,  1888. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  series.    8.    London. 

Handbook  of  the  Armies  of  the  Minor  Balkan  States.  By  B.  C.  CallweU.  8.  London, 
1891. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.    London. 


2.   NoN-OfFIOIAL  PlTBLIOATIONS. 

Avion (C.  C),  La  Situation  ^eonomique  et  sociale  du  paysan  en  Roumanie.    8.    Paris. 
1895. 

Aurelian  (P.S.),  Tara  Noastra,  2nd  Edition  Bucuresci    1888. 

Bamberg  (F.),  Geschichte  der  orientalischen  Angelegeuheiten.    Berlin,  1888. 

Benger,  Rum&nien,  ein  Land  der  Zukunft.    Stnttgardt,  1896. 

Bergner  (R.),  Rumilnlen.    Breslau,  1887. 

Blaneard  (T.).  Les  MavroyenL    Paris,  1893. 

CrettuUico  (EX  La  Rumanie  consid6r6e  sous  le  rapport  physique,  admlnistratif  et 
^conomique.    8.    Bucharest,  1876.    (Bulletin  de  la  Soe.  de  Oeographie.) 

CrupenskHO^nd  TurbwriiQ.),  Asupra  Agnoulturel  Bom&oieL    Stndin  StatisUc    8. 
Bucharest,  1896. 

Engel  (J.  C),  Geschichte  der  Moldau  und  Walachei.    2  vols.    1804- 

OuberrutlU  (C<>mte  A.  de),  La  Roumanie  et  les  Rouraains.    Paris,  1898. 

Kra*$i  (H.),  Bucarest  und  Rumiinien.    Leipzig,  1896. 

Leivelet«  (Bmile  de).  The  Balkan  Peninsula.    London,  1887. 

MiUer  (W.).  The  Balkans.    In  "  Story  of  the  Nations  ^'  series.    8.    London,  1896. 

Obidinare  (M.  G.),  La  Rumanie  ^conomiqne.    Paris,  1876. 

Biehard  (A.  de),  La  Rumanie  k  vol  d'oiseau.    Bucarest,  1895. 

Beelut  (Elis^),  Nouvelle  G^ographie  Universelle.    Vol.  L    Paris. 

Bomy  (L.  de),  Les  populations  danubiennes.    4.    Paris.    1885. 

SatnueUon  (James),  Rumania,  Past  and  Present.    London.  1882. 

Senttikpirt,  L'Burope  politique  et  sooiale— Rumanie.    Paris,  1S95. 

XJbieini  (J.  H.  A.),  Les  provinces  Boumaines.    8.     Paris,  185       Dans  TUnivers  pitto- 
resmie.  *^ 

Taillant  (J.  A.),  La  Romanic :  histolre,  langue,  Ac    8  vols.    8.    1845. 

VogeL    L'Orient  Euronien.    8.    Paris. 

iraIfc«r(Mr8.),  Untrodden  Paths  in  Rumania.    8.    London.    1888. 
avJr^tSw.^]^'^^""^"'*'*    **^'*^"'    *•    ^^^'   (An  abridged  ediUon  in  Fwach. 
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RUSSIA. 

(Empire  op  All  the  Russias.) 
Eeigning  Emperor. 
Nicholas  II.,  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias,  born  May  6 
(May  18  new  style),  1868,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
III.  and  of  Princess  Marie  Dagmar,  daughter  of  King  Christian 
IX.  of  Denmark ;  ascended  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his  father 
October  20  (November  1  new  style),  1894;  married  November 
14  (  ovember  26),  1894,  to  Princess  Alexandra  Alix,  daughter 
of  Lndwig  IV.,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  born  May  25  (June  6), 
1872.  Offspring  of  this  union  two  daughters  :  Olga,  born  Novem- 
ber 3  (November  15),  1895,  and -Tat  iana,  born  May  22  (June  11), 
1897. 

Mother  of  the  Emperor. 
Empress  Mcvrie  Dagma/Tf  widow  of  Emperor  Alexander  III., 
born  November  26,  1847;  married  November  9,  1866. 
Brothers  cmd  Sisters  qf  tlve  Emperor. 

I.  Grand-duke  George^  heir-apparent,  born  April  27  (May  9), 
1871. 

II.  Grand-duchess  Xenia^  born  March  25  (April  6),  1875; 
married  to  Grand  Duke  Alexander  (see  next  page). 

III.  Grand-duke  Michael,  born  November  22  (December  4), 
1878. 

IV.  Grand-duchess  Olga,  born  June  1  (June  13),  1882. 

Uncles  amd  Aunts  of  the  Emperor. 

I.  Grand  duke  Vladimir ,  born  April  10  (April  22),  1847; 
married  August  16  (August  28),  1874,  to  Princess  Marie  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  Offspring  of  the  union  are  three  sons 
and  one  daughter: — 1.  Cyril,  born  September  30  (October  12), 
1876.  2.  Boris,  bom  November  12  (November  24),  1877.  3. 
Andreas,  born  May  2  (May  14),  1879.  4.  Helene,  bom  January 
17  (January  29),  1882. 

n.  Grand-duke  Alexis,  high  admiral,  born  January  2  (January 
14),  1850. 

III.  Grand-duchess  J/aria,  born  October  5  (October  17),  1853  ; 
married  January  21,  1874,  to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  son  of 
Queen  Victoria  of  Great  Britain. 

IV.  Grand-duke  Sergiris,  born  April  29  (May  11),  1857; 
married  June  3  (June  15),  1884,  to  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt. 

V.  Grand-duke  Paul,  bom  September  21  (October  3),  1864; 
married  June  5  (June  17),  1889,  to  Princess  Alexandra,  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Greece ;  widower  September  24,  1891.  Offspring  : 
Maria,  bora  April  6  (18),  1890 ;  Dimitri  born  Seij^^fii[,J8.  1891. 
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Oravd'Unde  of  the  Emp&ror, 

The  Grand-duke  Michael,  brother  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.,  bom 
October  18  (October  26),  1832,  General  Field-Marshal,  Preaident  of  the  State's 
Council  and  Chief  of  Artillery ;  roarried  to  Princess  Cecilia  of  Baden,  who 
died  April  1  (April  18),  1891.  His  children :— 1.  Nicholas,  bom  April  14 
(April  26),  1859.  2.  Anastasia,  bom  July  16  (July  28),  1860,  and  married 
January  12  (January  24),  1879,  to  Prince  Friedrich  Franz  of  Mecklenbmig- 
Schwerin  ;  widow  April  10,  1897.  8.  Michael,  bom  October  4  (October  16), 
1861,  and  married  April  6,  1891,  to  Sophie,  Countess  of  Merenberg,  which 
marriage  led  to  his  exclusion  from  the  army,  a  trust  being  nominated  on 
his  estates.  4.  George,  bora  August  11  (August  28),  1868.  6.  Alexander, 
bom  April  1  (April  18),  1866  ;  married  to  the  Grand-duchess  Xenia,  sister  of 
the  reigning  Emperor;  offspring:  a  daughter,  Irene,  bora  July  8  (July  16), 
1896,  and  a  son,  Andreas,  bora  Janu^iy  13  (January  25),  1897.  6.  Seigius, 
bora  September  25  (October  7),  1869. 

Cousins  cf  the  late  Emperor, 

The  children  of  the  late  Grand -duke  ConstanHne,  brother  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander.  II.,  and  his  wife  Princess  Alexandra  of  Saxe- 
Altenbuig,  of  which  union  there  are  issue  :  —  1.  Nicholas,  bora 
Febraary  2  (February  14),  1860.  2.  Olga,  bora  August  22  (September  8), 
1861,  and  married  (5ctober  27,  1867,  to  Geoigios  I.,  King  of  the  Hellenes. 
8.  Vera,  bora  February  4  (February  16),  1864,  and  married  May  8,  1874,  to 
Prince  Eugene  of  Wiirttemberg ;  widow  January  15,  1877.  4.  Constantine, 
bora  August  10  (August  22),  1868 ;  married  April  16  (April  27),  1884,  to 
Princess  Elizabeth  of  Saxe- Altenbuig,  Duchess  of  Saxony ;  offspring : — John, 
bora  July  6,  1886 ;  Gabriel,  bora  July  16,  1887 ;  Tatiana,  bora  January  28, 
1890 ;  Constantine,  bora  January  1,  1891  ;  Oleg,  bom  Norember  15, 
(November  27),  1892  ;  and  Igor,  bora  May  29  (June  10),  1894.  6.  Dimitri, 
bora  June  1  (June  13),  1860. 

The  children  of  the  late  Grand-duke  Nicholas,  died  April  13  (April  25), 
1891,  and  his  wife,  the  Princess  Alexandra  of  Oldenburg : — 1.  Nicholas,  bora 
November  6  (November  18),  1866.  2.  Peter,  bora  January  10  (January  22), 
1864;  married  July  26  (August  7),  1889,  to  the  Princess  Militsa  of  Monten^^ ; 
issue,  Marina,  bora  Feb.  28  (March  11),  1892  ;  Roman,  bora  October  5 
(October  17),  1896  ;  Nadeshda,  bora  March  8  (16),  1898. 

The  reiffuing  family  of  Russia  descend,  in  the  female  line,  from  Michael 
Romanof,  elected  Tsar  m  1618,  after  the  extinction  of  the  House  of  Rurik ;  and 
in  the  male  line  from  the  Duke  Karl  Friedrich  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  born  in 
1701,  scion  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  princely  family  of  Oldenburg.  The 
union  of  his  daughter  Anne  with  Duke  Karl  Friedricb  of  Holstein-Gottorp 
formed  part  of  the  great  reform  projects  of  Peter  I.,  intended  to  bring  Russia 
into  closer  contact  with  the  Western  States  of  Europe.  Peter  I.  was  succeeded 
by  his  second  wife,  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  a  Livonian  peasant,  and  she  by 
Peter  II.,  the  grandson  of  Peter,  with  whom  the  male  line  of  the  Romanofs 
terminated,  in  the  year  1730.  The  reign  of  the  next  three  sovereigns  of  Russia, 
Anne,  Ivan  VL,  and  Elizabeth,  of  the  female  line  of  Romanof,  formed  a 
transition  period,  which  came  to  an  end  with  the  accession  of  Peter  III.,  of 
the  house  of  Holstein-Gottorp.  All  the  subsequent  emperors,  without 
exception,  connected  themselves  by  marriage  with  German  families.  The  wife 
and  successor  of  Peter  III.,  Catherine  II.,  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Anhalt 
Zerbst,  general  in  the  Prussian  army,  left  the  crown  to  her  only  son,  Paul, 
who  became  the  father  of  two  emperors,  Alexander  I.  and  Nicholas,  and  the 
grandfatlier  of  a  third,  Alexander  II.  All  these  sovereigns  married  German 
princesses,  creating  intimate  family  alliances,  among  othei-s,  with  the  reigninc 
houses  of  Wiirttemberg,  Baden,  and  Prussia.  -p      o 
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The  £iii{)ei*or  is  in  possession  of  the  reveuuo  from  the  Crown  domains,  con- 
sisting of  more  than  a  million  of  square  miles  of  cultiirated  land  and  forests, 
besides  gold  and  other  mines  in  Siberia,  and  producing  a  vast  revenue,  the 
actual  amount  of  which  is,  however,  unknown,  as  no  reference  to  the  subject 
is  made  in  the  budgets  or  finance  accounts,  the  Crown  domains  being  con- 
sidered the  private  property  of  the  imperial  &mily. 

The  following  have  oeen  tl^  Tsars  and  Emperors  of  Russia,  from  the  time 
of  election  of  Michael  Romanof.  Tsar  Peter  I.  was  the  first  ruler  who  adopted, 
in  the  year  1721,  the  title  of  Emperor. 


ffou9e  of  JRomanqf^Male  Line. 


Alexei     . 

lOlO 

1645 

Feodor    . 

1676 

Ivan  and  Peter  I 

1682 

Peter  I 

1689 

Catherine  I.     . 

1726 

Peter  II. 

1727 

House  of  Eomanof-^Female  Line, 
Anne      ....        1780 


Ivan  VI.         .        .        .  1740 

Elizabeth         .        .        .  1741 

House  of  Romanof- Holstein, 

Peter  III.  .  1762 

Catherine  II.  .  1762 

Paul        ....  1796 

Alexander  I.    .  1801 

Nicholas  I.      .  1825 

Alexander  II.  .        .  1855 

Alexander  III.         .        .  1881 

Nicholas  II.    .        .  1894 


^    Constitiition  and  GK>Yemment 

The  government  of  Russia  is  an  absolute  hereditary  monarchy. 
The  whole  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  power  is  united  in 
the  emperor,  whose  will  alone  is  law.  There  are,  however,  certain 
rules  of  government  which  the  sovereigns  of  the  present  reigning 
house  have  acknowledged  as  binding.  The  chief  of  these  is  the 
law  of  succession  to  the  throne,  which,  according  to  a  decree  of 
the  Emperor  Paul,  of  the  year  1797,  is  to  be  that  of  regular 
descent,  by  the  right  of  primogeniture,  with  preference  of  male 
over  female  heirs.  This  decree  annulled  a  previous  one,  issued 
by  Peter  L,  February  5,  1722,  which  ordered  each  sovereign  to 
select  his  successor  to  the  throne  from  among  the  members  of  the 
imperial  family,  irrespective  of  the  claims  of  primogeniture. 
Another  fundamental  law  of  the  realm  proclaimed  by  Peter  L  is 
that  every  sovereign  of  Russia,  with  his  consort  and  children, 
must  be  a  member  of  the  orthodox  Greek  Church.  The  princes 
and  princesses  of  the  imperial  house,  according  to  a  decree  of 
Alexander  I.,  must  obtain  the  consent  of  the  emperor  to  any 
marriage  they  may  contract ;  otherwise  the  issue  of  such  union 
cannot  inherit  the  throne.  By  an  ancient  law  of  Russia,  the 
heir-apparent  is  held  to  be  of  age  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
year,  and  the  other  members  of  the  reigning  family  with  the 
completed  twentieth  year. 

The  administration  of  the  Empire  is  entrusted  to  four  great 
boards,  or  councils,  possessing  separate  functions.  The  first  of 
these  boards  is  the  Council  of  ikt  Statty  established  in  its  present 
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form  by  Alexander  I.,  in  the  year  1810.  It  consists  of  a  jo'esi- 
dent — ^the  Grand-duke  Mikhail  since  1882 — and  an  unlimited 
number  of  members  appointed  by  the  emperor.  In  1894  the 
Council  consisted  of  62  members,  exclusive  of  the  ministers,  who 
have  a  seat  ex  officio,  and  six  princes  of  the  imperial  house.  The 
Council  is  divided  into  three  departments,  namely,  of  Legislation, 
of  Civil  and  Church  Administration,  and  of  Finance.  Each  de- 
partment has  its  own  president,  and  a  separate  sphere  of  duties  ; 
but  there  are  collective  meetings  of  the  tlu^ee  sections.  The  chief 
function  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire  is  that  of  examining  into  the 
projects  of  laws  which  are  brought  before  it  by  the  ministers,  and 
of  discussing  the  budget  and  all  the  expenditures  to  be  made 
during  the  year.  But  the  Council  has  no  power  of  proposing  altera- 
tions and  modifications  of  the  laws  of  the  realm  ;  it  is,  properly 
speaking,  a  consultative  institution  in  matters  of  legislation.  A 
special  department  is  entrusted  with  the  discussion  of  the  requests 
addressed  to  the  emperor  against  the  decisions  of  the  Senate. 

The  second  of  the  great  colleges  or  boards  of  government  is 
the  Ruling  Senate  or  *  Pravitelstvuyusohiy  Senat,*  established  by 
Peter  I.  in  the  year  1711.  The  functions  of  the  Senate  are 
partly  of  a  deliberative  and  partly  of  an  executive  character. 
To  be  valid  a  law  must  be  promulgated  by  the  Senate.  It  is  also 
the  high  court  of  justice  for  the  Empire.  The  Senate  is  divided 
into  nine  departments  or  sections,  which  all  sit  at  St.  Petersburg, 
two  of  them  being  Courts  of  Cassation.  Each  department  is 
authorised  to  decide  in  the  last  resort  upon  certain  descriptions 
of  cases.  The  senators  are  mostly  persons  of  high  rank,  or  ifdie 
fill  high  stations ;  but  a  lawyer  of  eminence  presides  over  each 
department,  who  represents  the  emperor,  and  without  whose 
signature  its  decisions  would  have  no  force.  In  the  plentim,  or 
general  meeting  of  several  sections,  the  Minister  of  Justice  takes 
the  chair.  Besides  its  superintendence  over  the  courts  of  law, 
the  Senate  examines  into  the  state  of  the  general  administration 
of  the  Empire,  and  has  power  to  make  remonstrances  to  the 
emperor.  A  special  department  consisting  of  seven  members  is 
entrusted  with  judgments  in  political  offences,  and  another  (six 
members)  with  disciplinary  judgments  against  officials  of  the  crown. 

The  third  college,  established  by  Peter  L  in  the  year  1721,  is 
the  Holy  Synod,  and  to  it  is  committed  the  superintendence  of 
the  religious  affairs  of  the  Empire.  It  is  composed  of  the  three 
metropolitans  (St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Eieff ),  the  archbishops 
of  Georgia  (Caucasus),  and  (rf  Poland  (Kholm  and  Warsaw),  and 
several  bishops  sitting  in  turn.  All  its  decisions  run  in  the 
emperor's  namOj  and  have  no  force  till  approved  bj  him.     The 
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President  of  the  Holy  Synod  is  the  Metropolitan  of  Novgorod  and 
St.  Petersburg. 

The  fourth  board  of  government  is  the  Committee  of  Ministers, 
It  consists  of  all  the  ministers^  who  are — 

1.  The  Ministry  of  the  Imperial  House  and  Imptrial  Domains, — General 
H^.  Freederiekz,  aide>de^camp  of  the  Emperor ;  appointed  1808. 

2.  The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Assistant  Minister, — Privy  Councillor 
Count  Mourtwieff,  appointed  1897. 

8.  The  Ministry  of  War. — OenenX  Kuropalkin,  appointed  December,  1897. 
4.   The  Ministry  of  the  Navy. — Vice- Admiral  Tyrloff,  appointed  July  18, 

1896. 

6.  The  Ministry  of  the  Interior. — Privy  Councillor  Chrefnykin,  appointed 
December  18,  1895. 

6.  Tfie  Ministry  of  Public  Inst^ruction. — M.  Bogolepojf  (curator  of 
Moscow),  appointed  February,  1898. 

7.  TA«AtnM^ry(>/'fVnane«. —Actual  Privy  Councillor  If^i^,  appointed  1892. 
.8.  The  Ministry  of  Justice. — Privy  Councillor  N.    V.   Murcmeff,    ap- 
pointed 1893. 

9.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  State  Domains. — Privy  Councillor 
Yermoloff,  appointed  1898. 

10.  The  Ministry  of  Public  Works  and  Railways.  — Privy  Councillor,  Prince 
Hilkoff,  appointed  January,  1895. 

11.  The  Department  qf  General  Control. — Actual  Privy  Councillor  Filipoff, 
appointed  Comptroller-General  1889. 

12.  The  Procurgior-Qeneral  of  the  Boly  Synod. — K.  P.  Pobyedonostseff. 
Besides  the  Ministers,  four  Grand  Dukes,  and  six  functionaries,  chiefly 

ex-ministers,  form  part  of  the  Committee,  of  which  Actual  Privy  Councillor 
Dumovo  is  President 

Minister  and  State  Secretary  for  Finland. — Lieutenant-General  Bobrikoff. 

Most  of  the  above  heads  of  departments  have  assistant  ministers  who  supply 
their  place  on  certain  occasions.  They  all  communicate  directly  with  the 
sovereign. 

The  emperor  has  two  Private  Cabinets,  one  of  which  is  occupied  with 
charitable  affairs,  and  the  other  is  devoted  to  public  instruction  of  girls  and  to 
the  administration  of  the  institutions  establisned  by  the  late  Empress  Maria, 
mother  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  I.  Besides,  there  is  the  Imperial  Head* 
Qaarters  (Glavnaya  Kvartira),  and  a  Cabinet,  which  is  entrusted  also  with 
the  reception  of  petitions  presented  to  the  emj>eror,  formerly  received  by  a 
special  Court  of  Requests  (abolished  in  1884).  According  to  a  law  of  May 
19,  1888,  a  special  Imperial  Cabinet  having  four  sections  (Administrative, 
Economical,  Agricultural  and  Manufacturing,  and  Legislative)  has  been  created, 
instead  of  the  same  departments  in  the  Ministry  of  Imperial  Household. 
According  to  the  law  of  May  22,  1894,  a  special  chief  for  the  protection  of  the 
Imperial  residences  and  trains  has  been  appointed  under  the  title  of  'General 
in  Service  at  the  Emperor'  {Dezhumyi  General),  General  Aide-de-Camp 
Teherevin  holding  this  position. 

Local  Goveri^ment. 

The  Empire  is  divided  into  general  governments,  or  vice-royalties, 
governments,  and  districts.  There  are  at  present  in  European  Russia  (in- 
cluding Poland  and  Finland)  68  eovemments,  with  635  districts  {uyezd), 
2  otdyels,  and  I  okrug,  also  considered  as  separate  governments.     Some  of 
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them  are  united  into  general  govemmentB,  which  are  now  those  of  Finland, 
Poland,  Wilna,  Kieff,  and  Moscow.     The  Asiatic  part  of  the  Empire  oom- 

f  rises  5  general  goyemments,  Caucasns,  Turkestan,  Stepnoye  (of  the  Steppes), 
rkutsh,  and  of  the  Amur,  with  10  governments  {guiemiya),  17  territories 
{oblasls),  and  3  districts  (okrug,  or  Udyel:  Zakataly,  cSiemomorsk,  and 
Sakhalin).  At  the  head  of  each  general  government  is  a  governor- 
general,  the  representative  of  the  emperor,  who  as  such  has  the  saravme 
control  and  direction  of  all  affairs,  whether  civil  or  militaxy.  In  Siberia 
the  governors-general  are  each  assisted  by  a  council,  which  has  a  delibe- 
rative voice.  A  civil  governor  assisted  bv  a  council  of  regency,  to  which 
all  measures  must  be  submitted,  is  established  in  each  government,  and 
a  military  governor  in  twenty  frontier  provinces.  A  vice-governor  is 
appointed  to  fiU  the  place  of  the  civil  governor  when  the  latter  is  absent 
or  unwell.  There  is  also,  in  each  government,  a  council  of  control  under 
the  presidency  of  a  special  officer,  depending  directly  on  the  Department 
of  Control.  Each  government  is  divided  into  from  8  to  15  oiatricts, 
having  each  several  administrative  institutions.  A  few  districts  (okrug  or 
otdyel)  in  Siberia,  in  the  Caucasus,  in  Turkestan,  and  in  the  Transcaspian 
region  are  considered  as  independent  governments.  So  also  the  townsnips 
(gradonachaistvo)  of  St  Petersburff,  Odessa,  Kertdi,  Sebastopol,  and  Ta- 
ganrog ;  Cronstadt,  Vladivostok,  and  Nikolaevsk  are  under  separate  military 
governors.  In  1894,  the  Government  of  Warsaw  has  been  increased  by  one 
district  of  Plock  and  one  district  of  Lon\ja. 

In  European  Russia  the  government  of  the  parish,  in  so  (ar  as  the  lands 
of  the  peasantry  are  concerned,  and  part  of  the  local  administration,  is  en- 
trusted to  the  people.  For  this  purpose  the  whole  country  is  divided  into 
communes  (107,676  in  European  Russia,  exclusive  of  the  three  Baltic  pro- 
vinces), which  elect  an  elder  (Starosta),  or  executive  of  a  commune, 
as  also  a  tax-collector  or  superintendent  of  public  stores.  All  these 
officers  are  elected  at  communal  assemblies  (*Mfr— which  means  both  'i^e 
village'  and  'the  world')  by  the  peasants,  and  from  among  themselves. 
The  communal  assemblies  are  constituted  by  all  the  householders  in  the 
village,  who  discuss  and  decide  all  communal  affairs.  These  communal 
assemblies  are  held  as  business  requires.  The  communes  are  united  into 
cantons,  or  'Yoloste,'  each  embracinff  a  population  of  about  2,000  males 
(10,530  in  European  Russia).  Each  of  the  cantons  is  presided  over  also  by 
an  elder,  'Starshina,'  elected  at  the  cantonal  assemblies,  which  are  com- 
posed of  the  delegates  of  the  village  communities  in  proportion  of  one 
man  to  every  ten  houses.  The  canton  assemblies  decide  the  same  class  of 
affairs  as  do  the  communal  assemblies^  but  concerning  each  its  respective 
canton.  The  peasants  have  thus  special  institutions  of  their  own,  which 
are  submitted  also  to  special  colleges  'for  peasants'  affairs,'  instituted  in 
each  government  In  Poland  the  'Yoloste  is  replaced  by  the  'Gmina,' 
the  assemblies  of  which  are  constituted  of  all  landholders— nobility  in- 
cluded, the  cleivy  and  the  police  excluded — ^who  have  each  but  one 
voice,  whatever  &e  area  of  land  possessed.  The  'Gmina'  has,  however, 
less  autonomy  than  the  'Yoloste,'  being  subject  directly  to  the  'Chief  of 
the  District.'  In  conjunction  witli  the  assemblies  of  the  Yoloste  and  Gmina 
are  cantonal  tribunals,  consisting  of  from  four  to  twelve  judges  elected  at 
cantonal  assemblies.  Injuries  and  offences  of  every  kino,  as  well  as  dis* 
putcs  relating  to  property  between  the  peasants,  not  involving  more  than 
a  hundred  roubles,  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  these  popular  tribunals. 
Affairs  of  more  importance,  up  to  800  roubles,  are  judgea  by  Judges  of 
Peace,  elected  in  Central  Russia,  and  nominated  elsewhere ;  appeal  sgmst 
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their  judgments  can  be  made  to  the  'Syezd,'  or  gathering  of  judges  of  the 
district,  and  farther  to  the  Senate.  In  1889  an  important  change  was  made 
in  the  above  organisation.  Jastices  of  Peace  have  been  replaced  in  twenty 
provinces  of  Central  Rnssia  by  Chiefs  of  the  District  {uyezdnyi  naehalnik), 
nominated  by  the  administration  from  among  candidates  taken  from  the 
nobility,  reoonunended  by  the  nobility,  and  endowed  with  wide  disciplinary 
powers  against  the  peasants  ;  in  Uie  cities,  except  St  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and 
Odessa,  special  *town  magistrates'  {goroMoi sudia),  nominated  in  the  same 
way,  are  to  take  the  place  of  the  former  Justices  of  Peace.  As  to  the  peasants' 
tribunals  {volodwn  sud),  they  are  placed  in  direct  subjection  to  the  '  Chiefis  of 
the  Districts.'  The  same  measure  has  been  extended  in  1890  and  1891  over 
all  the  provinces  endowed  with  provincial  institutions  {nemsivoa). 

A  new  Peasants'  Administration  and  Peasants*  Chiefs  havo  been  intro> 
duced  in  Siberia  (law  of  June  2,  1898). 

The  administration  of  the  economical  afiairs  of  the  district  and  province 
are,  to  some  extent,  in  the  hands  of  znnstvo$,  or  the  district  and  provincial 
assemblies,  composed  of  representatives  elected  by  the  peasantry,  the  house- 
holders in  the  towns,  and  the  landed  proprietors.  Their  executive  power  is 
entrusted  to  provincial  and  district '  Upravas.'  The  president  of  the  nobility 
of  the  district,  or  of  the  province,  presides  ex  officio  over  the  zematvoa  of  the 
district,  or  of  the  province.  Important  modifications,  increasing  the  powers 
of  noble  landowners  in  the  afiairs  of  the  zemstvos,  reducing  the  numoers  of 
representatives,  and  limiting  their  powers,  were  introduced  in  1890. 

The  towns  and  cities  have  municipal  institutions  of  their  own,  orcanised 
on  nearly  the  same  principles  as  the  zonutvos.  All  house-owners  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  each  of  which  represents  an  equal  amount  of  real  property, 
and  each  class  elects  an  equal  numoer  of  representatives  to  the  Dumas  ;  the 
latter  elect  their  executive  the  Uprava,  The  new  law  of  1894  reduces  the 
powers  of  the  Municipal  Government  and  places  it  almost  entirely  under  the 
Governors  nominated  oy  the  Emperor.  In  1894,  municipal  institutions,  with 
still  more  limited  powers,  were  introduced  in  several  towns  of  Siberia,  and  in 
1895  in  Caucasia. 

During  the  years  188^97  the  institutions  of  the  zemsivo  were  in  force  in 
34  provinces  (361  districts)  of  European  Russia.  The  number  of  electors 
was:  40,172  landowners,  48,091  urban  population,  and  196,773  peasants. 
As  to  the  number  of  votes  given  to  the  above  electors,  it  appears  that  64  per 
cent  of  all  votes  belong  to  peasants,  12  per  cent  to  nobles,  10  per  cent  to 
merchants,  5  per  cent  to  the  clergy,  and  4  per  cent  to  artisans.  Of  the 
18,196  elected  members  of  the  Assemblies  of  the  zematm>8,  35  per  cent 
belonged  to  the  nobility,  15  per  cent,  to  the  class  of  the  '  merchants,'  and  38 
per  cent  to  the  peasantrv.  The  Executives  of  the  zemstvos  (the  upravas)  have 
1,268  members,  out  of  whom  two- thirds  are  peasants  in  East  Russia,  while  in 
Middle  Russia  from  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  the  members  are  nobles. 
The  34  provincial  executives  have  187  members  (98  nobles,  21  oflScials, 
9  merchants,  3  artisans,  and  2  peasants). 

Finland  H — ^The  Grand-duchy  of  Finland,  ceded  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
by  the  treaty  of  Frederickshamn,  September  17,  1809,  has  preserved,  by 
special  grant  of  Alexander  I.  in  1810  (renewed  by  his  successors),  some 
remains  of  its  ancient  Constitution,  dating  frx>m  the  year  1772,  reformed  in 
1789,  and  slightly  modified  in  1869  and  1882.  This  charter  provides  for  a 
national  parliament,  oonsiBting  of  four  estates,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  the 
burghers,  and  the  peasants,  convoked  by  the  *  Grand-duke,'  Emperor  of 
Russia,  for  four  months.    They  discuss  the  schemes  of  laws  proposed  by  the 

iPorftirtber  details  on  Finland,  see  end  of  BimHa.     ....... .^ 
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emperor,  who  has  the  right  of  veto.  The  unanimons  assent  of  all  four 
chamhers  is  necessary  for  making  changes  in  the  Ck>nstitution  and  for  levying 
new  taxes.  The  national  representatives  have  been  regularly  convoked,  since 
1861,  every  four  or  five  years  ;  the  last  time  they  met  was  in  1888.  ITie 
schemes  of  laws  are  elaborated  by  the  'State's  Secretariat  of  Finland,* 
which  sits  at  St  Petersburg,  and  consists  of  the  State  Secretary  and  four 
members  nominated  by  the  Crown  (two  of  them  being  proposed  by  the 
Senate).  The  Senate,  which  sits  at  Helsingfors,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Governor-General,  is  nominated  by  the  Crown.  It  is  the  sui>erior  adminis- 
trative power  in  Finland,  and  consists  of  two  departments,  Justice  and 
Finance,  which  have  under  them  the  administration  of  posts,  railways,  canals, 
custom-houses,  hygiene,  and  the  tribunals.  The  military  department  is  under 
the  Russian  Ministrv  of  War,  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  under  the  Ruieian 
Chancellor  Finland  has  its  own  money  and  system  of  custom-houses. 
Recent  laws  have,  however,  altered  this  to  Some  extent  In  1898  the  Senate 
was  asked  by  the  Grand  Duke  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  general  obligatory 
military  service  in  Finland,     (See  Finland.) 

Poland. — Poland,  which  had  a  Constitution  of  its  own  fit)m  1815  to  18S0, 
and  a  separate  government  till  1864,  was  deprived  at  the  latter  date  of  the 
last  remnant  of  its  administrative  independence.  Finally,  by  ukase  of  the 
Emperor,  dated  Feb.  23,  1868,  the  covemment  of  Poland  was  absolutely 
incorporated  with  that  of  Russia,  and  the  use  of  Polish  language  in  public 
places  and  for  public  purposes  (railways,  signboards,  wills,  &c),  was  prohimted. 

BaUic  Provinces. — The  Baltic  Provinces  have  had  some  institutions  for  self- 
government  of  their  own.  They  have,  however,  been  gradually  curtailed, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  provinces  in  police  and  school  matters,  chiefly 
vested  in  the  nobility,  have  been  taken  away  by  a  law  of  June  21,  1888,  the 
judicial  and  police  rights  of  the  landlords  having  been  transferred  to 
functionaries  nominated  b^  the  State.  By  a  law  of  July  21,  1889,  the  last 
vesti^s  of  manorial  justice  and  of  tribunals  under  the  German-speaking 
nobility  have  been  abolished,  but  the  Law  of  Justice  of  1864,  which  is  in 
force  in  Russia,  has  been  but  ^rtially  applied  to  the  provinces,  so  as  to 
maintain  the  administration  of  justice  under  ihe  central  Government  The 
Russian  language  has  been  rendered  obligatory  in  the  official  correspondence 
of  all  parish,  municipal,  and  provincial  administration  ;  so  also  in  the  Dorpat 
University,  which  was  deprived  in  December  1 889  of  its  privileges  of  self- 
government,  and  the  gymnasia  in  1890.  The  town  of  Dorpat  has  receivai 
the  name^^of  Turicv,  and  the  seat  of  the  administration  of  tne  Baltic  Educa- 
tional District  has  been  transferred  to  Riga.  In  April,  1893,  new  Committees 
for  peasants'  afiairs  were  introduced,  with  the  same  powers  as  in  Russian 
Governments. 

Area  and  Population. 
I.  Pbogbess  and  Present  CJondition. 

The  Bussian  Empire  comprises  one-seventh  of  the  land-surface 
of  the  globe,  and  covers,  with  internal  waters,  an  area  of  8,644,100 
English  square  miles.  There  has  been  no  general  census  of  the 
population  until  1897  (February  10),  but  various  enumerationsj 
chiefly  made  by  the  statistical  committees,  furnished  an  approxi- 
mately correct  return  of  the  people. 

The  rapidity  of  growth  of  the  population  of  the  Empire  (its 
acquisitions  being  included  in  the  figures  of  population)  is  seien 
from  the  following,  the  years  being  partial  census  years  and 
1897  being  the  year  of  a  general  census.    jtzedbyVjuu^ic 
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Tear 

Population              | 

Year 

Population 

1722 

14,000,000             1 

1815 

45,000,000 

1742 

16,000,000            1 

1835 

60,000,000 

1762 

19,000,000            1 

1851 

68,000,000 

1782 

28,000,000            1 

1859 

74,000,000 

1796 

36,000,000 

1897 

129,000,000 

1812 

41,000,000            1 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  details  of  the  cenisus  which  vas  taken 
over  the  whole  of  the  Empire  on  January  28  (February  9)  1897,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Finland,— no  less  than  280,000 
persons  having  been  engaged  to  take  part  in  it.  Comparing  the  items  of  the 
census  with  the  figures  of  the  1856-59,  it  appears  that  the  population  of  the 
Empire  has  increased  by  93  per  cent.  The  largest  increases  took  place  in  the 
capitals  (270  p.c.  in  St.  Petersburg);  South  Russia  comes  next  (207  p.c. 
in  Kherson,  170  p.c.  in  Ekaterinoslaf,  137  p.c.  in  Taurida).  The  increase  in 
other  parts  of  the  Empire  appears  as  follows : — North- West  Russia,  from 
66  to  73  p.c.  ;  Baltic  Provinces,  25  to  58  p.c.  ;  White  Rus-sia  and  Lithuania, 
77  (Kovno)  to  130  (Minsk)  p.c.  ;  Poland,  117  p.c.  ;  Caucasus  (without 
annexations)  95  p.c  ;   Siberia,  130  p.c. 


Province 


1.  European 
RusHa  — 
Archangelsk 
Astrakhan  . 
Bessarabia . 
Chemigoff 
Gourland    . 
Don,  Region  of 
Ekaterinoelaf 
Esthonia 
Grodno 
Kaluga 
Kazan 
Kieff  . 
Kostroma 
Kovno 
Kursk. 
Kharkofr 
Kherson 
Livonia 
Minsk 
Moghilev 
Moscow 
NUni-Novgorod 
Novgorod 
Olonetz 
Orel    . 
Orenburg 
Penza . 
Perm  . 
Podolia 
Poltava 
Pskov 
Ryazan 
St.  Petersburg 
Bcnuura  .    . 


Area: 

English 

square 

mUes 

Domiciled 
Popula- 
tion 
1897 

Ill 

Pi  : 



1 

331,640 

m   acVT 

9 
3 
b 
2 

8 
8 
1 
2 
1 
1 
[) 
2 
1 
1 
3 
B 
3 
I 
9 

r 

5 


847,689 

76 

86 
100 
)34 
118 
161 
24 
t69 


r58 


1 

11 

118 

116 

64 

41 

86 

64 

109 

99 

89 

181 

44 

100 

134 

119 

100 

74 

61 

92 

189 

81 

38 

7 

114 

22 

99 

24 

187 

146 

68 

118 

128 

46 


Poland 
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Province 


,  Area: 
EngUflh 
sqaare  I 
miles   ] 


FopQlA- 
tion 
1897 


8.  Grand-Duekg 
0/  Finland:— 
(1896) 
Abo-SyomeboiK 
Knopio 
NyUnd       . 
St.  Michel  . 
T&Tastehna 
Uleiborg    . 
Viborg        . 
Vasa  . 
Lake  Ladoga 


Finland  0696) 


Total  European 
Russia    . 

i.Bui$iaiHAsia: 
Kuban 
Stavropol  . 
Terek 
Tchemomorsk   . 

NorthenwCaucasia 


Baku 

Daghestan . 
BUsabethpol 
Brivan 
Kars 
Kutaifl 
Tiflis 
Zakataly    . 


Trans-Caucasia  . 
Caucasus   . 


9,888 

16,499 

4,684 

8,819 

8,884 

68,967 

18,680 

16,106 

8,094 


144,266 


2,096,616 


86,441 

28,898 

26,822 

2,886 


106,191,796 


89,497 


16,096 
11,882 
16,721 
10,075 

7,808 
18,968 
16,806 

1,641 


91,846 


419,869 

47 

800,291 

22 

264,248 

61 

186.098 

28 

276,010 

40 

260,768 

* 

879.116 

83 

486.648 

80 

2,620,487 


1,922,778 
876,298 
988,486 
64,228 


8,786,784 


789,669 
686,686 
871,667 
804,767 
292,498 
1,076,861 

1,040,948 


6,461,911 


180,843     9,248,696 


Akmolinsk 

Semipalatinsk 

Semireohensk 

Tuigai 

Uralsk 

Lake  Aral  . 

The  Steppes 


229,609 
\  184.681 

152,280 
j  176,219 

189,168 
26,166 


908,078 


678,967 
686.197 
990,107 
468,128 
644,001 


8,461,886 


is? 


20 


61 


48 


66 
68 
62 
101 
48 
64 

62 


54 


Province 


Samarcand 

F^rsanah 

Syr-Darla 

Turkestan 

Trans-Caspian 
Caspian  Sea    . 

Total,  Central 
Asian  dominions 


Tobolsk  . 
Tomsk    . 

Western  Siberia 

Irkutsk  . 
Transbaikalia. 
Takutik . 
Yeniseisk 


Eastern  Siberia 


Amur 
Primorskaya 


Amur  Hegton. 


Total,  Siberia 


Total,   Asiatic 
dominions  . 


Russians  in 
Finland,  Bok- 
hara, Khiva, 
and  in  the 
navy  abroad . 


Grand  Total 


.  I 


Area: 

igweiiith  Popula- 

square  -  tion 

miles  >  1897 


F 

h 


26,627'       857,847i 
86.664     1,660,411      48 
194,868;    1,479,8481       7 


267,184  8,898,106   16 
872,193!   2 


214,287 
169,881 


1,648,825 


689,669 
881,169 


7,721,684   6  « 


1.4S8.484 
1,929,092 


870,818 


287,061 

286.868 

1,688,897 

987,186 


8,044,612 


172,848 
716,982 


888,880 
29,886 


4,888,496 


6,664,778 


8,Se7,676i   4 


506,517 
664.071 
961,781 
669,902 


1,992,221 


118,670 
220,657 


889,127 


•T! 


28,166 




5,727,096 


22,607.469; 


8,660,896128,982,178'  15 


The  internal  waters  (lakes  and  estuaries)  occupy  the  following  areas,  in 
square  miles :— In  European  Russia,  25,804  ;  in  Finland,  18,471 ;  in  Siberia, 
18,863  ;  and  in  Central  Asia,  19,855.  The  Seas  of  AxoT,  Caspian,  and  Lake 
Aral  cover  an  aggregate  surfeuse  of  210,025  square  miles.  The  superficies  of  sll 
Eussian  provinces  have  been  carefoUy  leyised  by  (General  Strelbitsky,  and  his 
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figure!  are  given  in  the  above.  The  figures  showing  density  of  population  are 
calculated  in  proportion  to  the  areas  from  which  the  areas  covered  by  the 
laitter  inner  waters  have  been  excluded,  while  the  areas  given  in  the  above 
table  include  the  inner  waters. 

The  proportion  of  women  in  the  population  varies,  in  the  Russian  pro- 
vinces, from  116*2  per  each  100  men  (Kaluga)  and  119*4  (Tver)  to  87*4  (St. 
Petersbuig)  and  89*8  (Taurida) — this  disproportion  beinff  due  to  the  male 
population  temporarily  moving  to  the  capitals  or  to  the  shipbuilding  centres 
auring  the  winter.     The  average  proportions  are  : — 

Russian  Provinces,  102*8  women  for  100  men ;  Poland,  98*6  women  for  100 
men  ;  Finland,  102*2  women  for  100  men ;  CSaucasus,  89*5  women  for  100 
men;  Siberia,  93*7  women  for  100  men  ;  The  Steppes,  89*4  for  100  men  ; 
Turkestan  and  Transcaspian,  83*0  women  for  100  men  ;  Russian  Empire,  100  0 
women  for  100  men. 

The  ethnical  composition  of  the  population  will  be  shown  when  the  results 
of  the  recent  census  have  been  worked  out.  In  the  meantime,  the  following 
rough  estimates  concerning  the  Russian  population  of  the  Empire  may  be 
computed  from  Rittich's  percentage  figures,  (see  Year-Book  1885,  p.  416) : — 


Groups  of  Provinces 


Northern  and  Baltic 
Lithuania,    White  Russia 
South-west  Russia 


Little  Russia  and  Don 
Central  Russia . 
Volga  Provinces 
North-east  Russia 
Southern  Provinces  . 


and 


Population 


6,572,000 
19,719,000 


12,750,000 

'28,082,000 

9,923,000 

9,918,000 

8,222,000 


European  Russia 


94,081,000 


Great  Russians    Little  Kunsiuns 


8,600,000 


200,000 
(6,800,000) 
White  Russians) 
4,000.000 
26,100,000 
6,100,000 
7,400,000 
1,800,000 


Caucasia,  about 

Siberia,        ,,  ... 

Turkestan,    Transcaspian,    and 

Kirghiz  Steppes,  about .         .  i  7,590,000 


49,700,000 

(7,000,000 

White  Russians) 

9,724,000  j  3,000,000 

5,731,000  '  6,006^000 


8,810,000 
8,400,000 
1,000,000 
3,800,000 
100,000 
4,300,000 


26,400,000 


1,000,000 
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The  chief  nationalities  of  Transcaucasia  were  as  follows  in  1886-90': — 


140,095    I    Imeretes 


419,967    ,    Samurzakanes      27,247 


Turcomans 
Turks. 
Tartars 
Tatis  . 
Talyshins 


10,174 

75,868 

1,107,282 

124.698 

88,449 


Russians 

Greeks  .  57,156    !    Gurians  .  74,171 

Kurds    .  .  97,499  Ajares  .  .  69,495 

Ossets   .  .  76,180  Mingrelians  .  214,601 

Armenians  .  965,167  Aphasians  .  29,260 

Jews     .  .  33,663  Svanetes  .  14,035 

Georgians  .  400,487 

The  remaining  nationalities  number  less  than  10,000  each. 

According  to  a  recent  partial  census,  the  Jews  number  2,848,864  in  the 
western  and  south-western  provinces  of  Russia  (2,261,863  in  towns),  that  is 
11*3  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  population  ;  77,275  in  the  three  townships  of 
Odessa  (73,389,  i.e.  35*1  per  cent,  of  population),  Eertch,  and  Sehastopol ; 
and  431,800  in  five  governments  only  of  JPoland  out  of  ten  (11  per  cent,  of 
population).  Their  aggregate  number  in  Russia  would  thus  exceed  3}  millions. 

II.  Movement  op  the  Population. 

The  statistics  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  for  1895,  if  not  otherwise 
mentioned,  appear  as  follows: — 


\''^^ 

Births     ' 
(1896.)     j 

Birth- 
rate 

47-1 
33-3 
51-2 
41-3 
32-0 

Deaths 
(1895.) 

Death- 
rate 

Snrpliu 
0895.) 

Russia  in  Europe 

and  Poland  .  i  867,476^ 
Finland  (1896)      16,189 
Siberia    .               23,481' 
Caucasus.               56,550i 
Central      Asia        8,540i 

I 

4,916,259  ' 

83,884 

259.288 

347,817 

127,699 

3,385,485 

49,289 

177,884 

221,762 

84,855 

32-5 
19-5 
85-4 
26-1 
19-7 

1,580,774 

34.595» 

81,454 

126,056 

42,844 

Total      .  j  972,236 

5,734,947 

44  : 

3,919,225 

80-4 

l,81',r'»f 

1  In  1898. 


2  Immigrated,  5*., 240;  emigrated,  59,353. 


The  average  births  and  deaths  for  the  years  1890-95  were,  pei  Mi 
inhabitants:  in  European  Russia,  respectively,  46*8  and  33*6  ;  for  Ca  <%•  . 
39 -9  and  26  6  ;  for  Siberia,  46*8  and  33-4  ;  for  Central  Asia,  377  and  ::  "  : 
for  the  Empire  (exclusive  of  Finland)  45  8  and  83*8  ;  while  the  averaj^  ^  /- 
centage  of  surplus  in  1883-95  was  1  '88  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  '  • 
is  estimated  that  over  25  per  cent,  of  all  new-bom  children  die  before  r. ' .  iu^ 
the  age  of  one  year,  and  over  40  per  cent  before  reaching  five  years. 

The  movement  of  the  population  among  Greek-Orthwiox  only  is  given  by 
the  Holy  Synod  as  follows  : — 


Year             Marriages          i           Births 

Deaths          1         Increase 

1888  726,150              3,932,075 

1889  697,343               4,130,793 

1890  659,836               4,047,109 

1891  706,949        !       4,291,646 

1892  788,652        '      3,991,568 

2,550,698            1,101  893 
2,989,197             1,248,204 
3,011,888      1       1,381,377 
3,045,828            1,245,810 
3,564,352      ]         427,216 

According  to  o£5cial  statistics  there  was  in  Russia  an  excess  of  emigration 
over  immigration  in  the^case  of  Russians  of  1,146,052  in  33  yeaiB (1856-1888), 
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and  a  surplus  of  immi^tion  of  2,304,717  foreigners  during  the  same  time. 
£migrati(m  is  on  the  increase.  Of  late  the  Russians,  especially  Jews,  con- 
tributed a  large  part  to  the  flow  of  emij;rants  into  the  United  States  The 
number  of  immigrants  from  the  Russian  Empir^^  into  the  United  States 
during  the  years  1873  to  1890  (July  1)  attained  313,469 ;  during  the  years 
1891-1897  it  was:— 292,032  from  Russia  proper,  24,977  from  Finland,  and 
91,994  from  Poland  ;  total  in  24  years,  722,472. 

The  emigration  to  Siberia  may  be  judged  from  the  following  numbers  of 
emigrants  carried  on  board  the  steamers  which  ply  on  the  Ob  and  Irtysh  : — 
in  1888,  26,129;  in  1889,  30,410;  in  1890,  36,000;  in  1891,  60,000;  in 
1892,  100,000  ;  in  1895,  100,000  ;  in  1896  and  1897  from  150,000  to  200,000 
immigrants  entered  Siberia  from  Russia  every  year,  and  60,000  in  1898. 

III.  Pbincipal  Towns. 
The  great  majority  of  the  population  of  Russia  being  agriculturists,  they 
dwell  in  villages,  and  in  1897  the  urban  and  rural  population  (exclusive  of 
Finland),  as  2so  the  division  according  to  sex  appeared  as  follows : — 


- 

In  Towns 

11,830,546 

2,059,340 

996,248 

462,182 

932,662 

In  the  Country 

Males 

Females 

European  Russia 
Poland     . 
Caucasus  . 
Siberia      . 
Central  Asia     . 

82,384,869 
7,396,603 
8,252,447 
5,264,908 
6,789,022 

46,447,963 
4,764,007 
4,891,054 
2,95^559 
4,158,980 

47,767,452 
4,691,936 
4,357,641 
2,772,531 
3,562,704 

Total 

16,280,978 

110,087,849 

63,216,563 

63,152,264 

Many  of  the  towns,  moreover,  are  very  small,  a  few  in  European  Russia 
and  many  in  Asiatic  Russia  having  less  than  1,000  inhabitants. 

The  aggr^te  number  of  settlements  reached,  in  1886,  555,990  in  the 
Empire  ;  of  these  1,281  (468  in  Poland)  had  municipal  institutions.  The 
following  are  the  populations  of  the  principal  towns,  according  to  the  census 
of  1897.  The  letters  (C. ),  (S. ),  (T. ),  and  (St ),  after  the  towns  in  Asia  signify 
Caucasus,  Siberia,  Turkestan,  and  the  Kirghiz  Steppes,  while  the  Polish  towns 
are  marked  by  the  letter  (P. ). 


Russia  in  Europe- 


Towns  Population  ^'^ishineff 


\/St.  Petersburg!  1,267,023 


v^Moscow 
>/War8aw  (P.) 
^Odessa 

Lodz  (P.) 

Riga*        .         . 
v^eif 

Kharkotf  . 

Vilna 

Saratov    . 

Kazan 

Ekaterindslav  . 

Rostov  on  Don*. 

Astrakhan        . 

Tula 


988,614 
638,209 
405,041 
315,209 
282,948 
247,432 
174,841 
159,568 
137,109 


131, 608  "Orel 


121,216 
119,889 
118,001 
l-"  1,048 


Towns 


Nijni-Novgorod 
Nikolaieff 
Samara 
Minsk 
Voronezh 
Kovno 
Orenburg 
Diinaburs 
(Dvinsk) 
Yaroslavl 


,        Towns 
:  '  Libau 


Population 

.  64,505 

.  63,927 

.  61,851 

.  61,841 

.  59,539 

.  58,648 

.  55,967 


Kherson 
Vitebsk 
Zhitomir 
Revnl 


Population 

.   108,796 

95,124    Byelostok 
92,060  I  Penza 
91,672  !  Elizabethgrad 
91,494  I  Cronstadt 
84,146    Krementchug 
78,543  'Tsaritsyn. 
72,740  '  Ivanoff-Vozne 

sensk    .  53,949 

72,231  VBerdicheflf  .  63,728 
70,610   Tver  .     53,477 

69,858  Poltava  .  .  53,060 
69,219    Kursk  .     52,896 

66,143  Novotcherkask  52,00$ 
65,452  Taganrog.  .  51«965 
64,578    Sebastopol        .     50,710 
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Towns  Population 

Bussia  in  Europe — 
Lublin  (P.) 
Ufa 

Kaluga     . 
Simpneropol 
Tambov    . 
Smolenak 
Grodno 

Brest-Iitovsk   .    46,642 
Penn  .     45,408 


TownB 
Mariupol . 
50,152  ^zmail      . 
49,96irPiotrkow(P.)  . 
49,728    Kerch -Yenikale 
48,821  i  Pskov       . 
48,184   Cherkassy 
46,899 


46,871  \  Finland  (1896)— 


Helaingfors 
^Abo 


Czenstochowo  (P.)46,180  -  /Tammerfora 


Ryazan 

Simbirsk 
^  Moghilev  on  Dnie- 
per 
v^orpat  (Yuriev). 

Kostroma 

Kozlov     . 

Yelets      . 

Qomel 
vBobruisk  . 

Mitau 
^amenets- 
Podolsk 

Syzran 

Nyezhin  . 

1  With  suburbs. 


44,552 
43,298 

48,106 
42,421 
41,268 
40,347 


Population    '     Towns  Popolatioo 

.     81.772-.  Stavropol  (C.)  .  41.621 

81,298   Omak  (S.)         .  87,470 

80,824  '  Uralsk  (St)      .  S6,597 

80.342   Old  Maighelan 

80,424;      (T.)       .         .  86,592 

29,619    Osh(T.)  .         .  86,474 

Yeisk  .  85;446 

I  Maikop  (C  )      .  84,191 

77,414  •  Elisabcthpol  (C.)  88.090 


KViborg 


84,964 
26,718 


Russia  in  Asia — 
Tiflis(C.).        .  160,645 
Ta«hkend(T.)  .  166,414 
Baku(C.).         .  112,258 
Kokand  (T.)     .     82,054 


Kutais  (C.) 


82,492 


_.,._,    Alexandropol  (C.)  82,018 
28,472^^«hojent(T.)    .     80,076 
Tyumen  (S.)      .     29,588 
Barnaul  (S.)  29.408 

Nakhichevan  (C.)  29,812 
Eriyan  (C)  .  29,083 
Vladivostok  (8.)  28,896 
Batum  (C.)       .     28,512 


87,455  ;  Ekaterinodajr  (G.)  65,697    Krasnoyarsk  (S.)  26,600 
86,846    Kamangan(T.)      61,906  ifiemipaiatinsk(St)26,353 

85, 177  :  Ekaterinburg  (S. )  55, 488  fShusha  (C. )      .  25, 656 

85,011  I  Samarcand(T.)      54,900  VNukha     .         .  24,811 

Tomsk  (S. )       .     52, 480  I  Vyemyi  (T. )     .  22,^2 

84,488  !  Irkutsk  (S. )     .     51,434  tiCars  (C.) .         .  20,891 

82,377  ;  Andijan  (T.)     .     46,680  j^obolsk  (S.)     .  20,427 
32,108  1  Vladikavkaz  (C.)  48,848  " 


8 149,201  With  Nakhichevan. 


s  58,987  with  suburbs. 


Beligion. 

The  established  religion  of  the  Empire  is  the  Grsco-Russian,  ofiScially 
called  the  Orthodox-Catholic  Faith.  It  nas  its  own  independent  synod,  but 
maintains  the  relations  of  a  sister  Church  with  the  four  natriarchates  of 
Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria.  The  Holy  Synod,  the 
boai-d  of  ^(overnment  of  the  Church,  was  established  with  the  concurrence  of 
tlie  Russian  clerg^r  and  the  four  Eastern  patriarchs. 

The  emperor  is  head  of  the  Church ;  he  appoints  to  every  office  in  the 
Church,  and  is  restricted  only  so  far  as  to  leave  to  the  bishops  and  prelates  the 
]^rivileee  of  proposing  candidates;  and  he  transfers  and  dismisses  ^rsons 
trom  their  offices  in  certain  cases.  But  he  has  never  claimed  the  right  of 
deciding  theological  and  dogmatic  (juestions.  Practiadly,  the  Procurator  of 
the  Holy  Sjrnod  enjoys  wide  powers  in  Church  matters. 

The  points  in  which  the  Graeco-Russian  Church  differs  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  are,  its  denying  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  its  not 
enforcing  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  its  authorisingall  individuals  to  read 
and  study  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongue.  With  the  exception  of 
the  restraints  laid  on  the  Jews,  all  religions  may  be  freely  professed  in  the 
Empire.  The  dissenters  have  been  and  are  stiU,  however,  severely  perse, 
cuted,  though  recently  some  liberty  has  been  extended  to  those  of  the 
*  United  Church.'  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  more  than  12,000,000 
dissenters  m  Great  Russia  alone.     The  affairs  of  the  Roman  fathojic  Church 
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are  entrusted  to  a  Collegium,  and  those  of  the  Lutlierau  Churcli  to  a  Con- 
sistory, both  settled  at  St.  Petersburg.  Roman  Catholics  are  most  numerous 
in  the  former  Polish  provinces,  Lutherans  in  those  of  the  Baltic,  and 
Mohammedans  in  Eastern  and  Southern  Russia,  while  the  Jews  are  almost 
entirely  settled  in  the  towns  and  larger  villages  of  the  western  and  south- 
western provinces. 

There  are  no  exact  figures  as  to  the  numbers  of  adherents  of  different  creeds 
— many  dissenters  beinf  inscribed  under  the  head  of  Greek  Orthodox  ;  they 
are  only  estimated  as  follows  : — 


Creed  Total 


Orthodox  Greek  Catholics  (1895),  without  army  and  navy   .  |    75,000,000 

United  Church  and  Armenians 55,000 

Roman  Catholics i      8,300,000 

Protestants ;      2,950,000 

Jews 3,000,000 

Mohammedans I      2,600,000 

Pagans 26,000 


In  Poland  the  adherents  of  different  religions  appcarc<l  as  follows  in 
1890 :— 

Roman  Catholics 6,214,504 

Jews 1,134,268 

Protestants 445,013 

Greek  Church  (without  the  troops)        .  398,885 

Various 478 

Unaccounted  for,  floating  population    .  63,414 

Total,  exclusive  of  military  .  8,256,562 


The  Russian  Empire  is  divided  into  64  bishoprics  (eparchiya),  which 
according  to  the  last  published  report,  for  1894-95  {Off.  Mess.,  1898), 
were  under  3  metropolitans,  17  archbishops,  and  45  bishops ;  the  latter 
had  under  them  37  vicars  ;  all  of  them  are  of  the  monastic  clergy.  There 
were,  in  1892,  63,191  churches  both  public  and  private  (of  which  :  cathedrals, 
708  ;  parish  churches,  86,662  ;  churches  at  cemeteries  and  in  private  houses, 
hospitals,  &c.,  9,742;  yedinovycrtsy's,  or  nonconformists  recognised  by 
Church,  248,  and  17,195  chapels),  with  56,900  priests  and  deacons,  and 
43,615  cantors,  &c.  The  monasteries  numbered  774,  as  against  507  in  1892, 
and  had  7,590  monks  and  6,700  aspirants,  and  252  nunneries  with  8,350 
nuns  and  22,000  aspirants.  The  management  of  Church  affairs  is  in  the 
hands  of  56  **consistoriae." 

Other  religions  had  in  1888  the  following  numbers  of  churches  and  clergy  : 

Churches  Priests 
Roman  Catholic  .  .  5,156  3,629 
Lutherans  (excl.  Finland)  1,866  605 
Armenian    .        .        .     1,275  2,025 


Churches  Priests 

Mussulman 

.     9,254  16,914 

Jewish 

.         ,     6,319 

5,673 

Earaims    . 

35 
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The  adherents  ot  different  religion^  in  Northern  Cancasia  and   Trans- 
Caucasia  appeared  as  follows  in  1886-92  :  — 


1 

1 

Cancasia 

Transcaacasia  , 

Total 

Orthodox  Greeks     . 

.      2,164,881 

1,481,066 

3,646,455 

Raskolniks 

.    ,        60,157 

57,105    t 

107,262 

Armenian  Gregorian 
„        Ca^olics 

29,062 

955,239 

984,301 

— 

30,676    , 

30,676 

Roman            ,, 

9.732 

12,445 

22,177 

1  Mennonites      . 

1,105 

—         j 

— 

Lutherans 

19,330 

14,000 

33,330 

Jews       .... 

12,872 

37,066    ; 

49,438 

Sunnite  Mussulmans 

660,989 

1     1,644,187    1 

2,105,126 

Shiite 

— 

805,746    ! 

305,749 

1  Yezides 

— 

1          11,449    1 

11,449 

1  Pagans   .... 

12,495 

1 

12,495 

j  Various  .... 

.   ,              624 

7,787    I 

8,411 

Total 

.  i  2,859,401 

4;  958, 721    ' 

7,818,122 

Unknown 

— 

— 

338,852 

The  Holy  Synod  has  a  capital  of  about  6,000,000/.  sterling  at  its  disposal, 
and  the  income  of  the  churches  amounted  in  1895  to  over  31,000,000  roubles, 
out  of  which  13,834,845  were  received  as  donations  to  churches.  The 
expenditure  of  the  Synod  in  1897  was  :  21,179,581  roubles  contributed  by  the 
Imperial  budget.  The  expenditure  for  other  churches  was :  Armenian 
clergy,  14,204  roubles;  Catholic  clergy,  1,660,340  roubles  ;  Lutheran  clei^, 
121,282  roubles;  Mussulman*  clergy,  50,955  roubles  were  contributed  oy 
the  Synod  for  schools ;  while  1,723,680  roubles  were  contributed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Interior  for  the  clergy. 


Instructicm. 

Most  of  the  schools  in  the  Empire  are  under  the  Ministry  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  the  Empire  is  divided  into  14  educational  districts  (St  Peters- 
burg, Moscow,  Kazan,  Orenburg,  Kharkoff,  Odessa,  Kieff,  Vilna,  Warsaw, 
Dorpat,  Caucasus,  Turkestan,  West  Siberia,  and  East  Siberia).  However, 
many  special  schools  are  under  separate  Ministries.  The  total  contribution  for 
education  from  the  various  Ministries  in  1894  was  39,336,096  roubles  ;  of 
this,  7,294,473  roubles  was  for  universities,  19,576,208  roubles  for  middle- 
class  schools,  and  7,403,612  roubles  for  primary  schools. 

The  statistical  data  relative  to  education  in  Russia  are  extremely  defective, 
the  Caucasian  and  Turkestan  educational  districts  being  the  only  ones  which 
publish  full  information. 
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The  high  and  middle  schools  of  the  Ernplio  (exclusive  of  Finland)  are 
given  in  the  subjoined  table,  but  they  are  incomplete  : — 


Universities  (incomplete) 
Special  hi^h  schools 
Ladies'  universities 
Theolo^cal  academies 
Medical   .... 
Military  academies 
Agricultural  academies 
Engineering  and  Mining  . 

Total  high  schools 

Normal  schools 

Normal       seminaries       with 

schools 
Gymnasia  and  progymnasia 
Realschulen 

Technical  and  professional 
Theological  seminaries 
Military  and  naval  schools 


Total  middle-class  schools  for  boys 

Girls'  g3rmnasia  and  progymnasia 
,,      institutes         .... 


Teaching 

PupiU  and 

Staff 

Students 

9 

923 

16,326 

17 

190 

4,530 

1 

557 

7 

126 

900 

2 

—  ^ 

760 

5 



1,227 

3 

— 

412 

7 

— 

507 

53 


78 


Total  middle-class  schools  for  girls 


—  25,219 


822 


5,586 


236 
106 

•44 

55 

113 

j 

2,815 
1,403 

1,054 

68,682 
18,827 
4,769 
17,246 
21,109 

631 

'     343 

j       30 

136,219 

70,174 
7,911 

373 

78,085 

Finland  has  a  university  of  its  own  (see  Finland).  Nearly  4,000  students 
are  either  supported  by  bursaries  or  dispensed  from  paying  fees. 

The  expenses  for  the  middle  schools  are  contribute<l  by  the  State  Exchequer 
to  the  amount  of  25  per  cent  of  the  a^regate  expenditure  for  the  gymnasia, 
progymnasia,  and  technical  schools,  the  remainaer  being  made  up  by  fees 
(about  30  per  cent.)  and  by  donations  of  the  zemstvosy  the  municipalities,  and 
so  on.  The  Cossack  schools  are  maintained  by  the  separate  voiskos, 
which,   moreover,  maintain  a  number  of  their  pupils  in  the  governmental 
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private  schools,  with  6,854  boys  and  girls;  1,001  (46,889  boys,  12,869  girls 
in  1893,  79,861  pupils  in  1896)  primary  schools  (18  in  Transcaspian  region) ; 
240  Armenian  schools  (12,616  boys,  6,619  girls)  ;  1,696  Mussulman  and 
Jewish  schools  ;  991  various  schools  (85,477  boys,  9,825  girls). 

A  certain  extension  has  been  given  of  late  to  schools  conducted  by  the 
clergy,  the  masters  of  which  receive  the  rights  of  teaching  by  UUres  cTob^dienee 
of  the  bishops.  They  attained  the  number  of  31,835  in  1894,  and  had 
about  980,000  pupils.  They  are  not  taken  into  account  in  the  just- 
mentioned  figures. 

By  a  law,  April  24,  1890,  the  middle  schools  of  the  Baltic  provinces  have 
been  transformed  entirely  on  the  plan  of  Russian  gymnasia. 

In  1897  European  Russia  had  90  agricultum  schools,  out  of  which  3 
high  schools  (Moscow,  61  students,  VSgBi,  and  New  Alexandriya)  and  9 
middle  schools  (Kharkoff,  Kazin,  Kherson,  Gorki,  Uman,  Mariiusk,  Moscow, 
Krasnoufionsk,  and  Bessarabia),  2  of  which  were  kept  by  the  zenutvos;  1,300 
pupils,  and  60  primary  schools,  with  2,327  pupils  (111  girls). 

There  were  in  1896  only  1  mining  institute  (309  students),  and  5  mining 
schools  (370  pupils).  For  ptofessional  education  there  were  in  1897  5  high 
schools,  4  middle,  and  49  primair  technical  schools.  There  were  besides  474 
handicraft  classes  in  various  scnools,  and  43  sailing  classes.  For  military 
education  there  are  5  academies  (one  medical)  and  4  higher  schools  (1,116 
pupils),  including  the  special  classes  of  the  corps  of  cadets  ;  corps  of  cadets 
8,118  pupils),  and  various  other  schools  (9,303  pupils). 

The  Cossack  voiskos  keep  their  own  schools  (18gynmasia,  49  progymnasia, 
and  3,093  primary  schools  for  boys ;  10  gymnasia,  12  progymnasia,  and  369 
lower  schools  for  girls,  which  both  showed  an  aggregate  of  182,000  pupils  (1 
pupil  per  82  inhabitants)  in  1896.  Girls  in  gymnasia,  1,268  ;  m  lower 
schools,  32,664. 

The  number  of  elementary  schools,  teachers,  and  pupils  in  the  Russian 
Empire  in  1896  was  as  follows  : — 


Schools  of 


Teachers 


Schools 


Male  Female 


M inistr}-  of  Inntniction 

82,708 

58,215 

Ministry  of  War 

10,270 

18,186 

Ministry  of  Interior   . 

459 

— 

Other  niiniRtries 

1           49 

37 

Holy  Synod 

34,836 

24,185 

Various  foundations  . 

402 

4V2 

Total       . 

78,724 

91,10-. 

l«,7i^ 
868 

40 

4.893 

815 


22,879 


Pupils 


Male  Female 


l,775,S6l 
252,878 

1,969 

910,760 

7,811 


564^073 
48,720 

6S5 

205.782 
12,364 


2,948,274    I        £81,544 


The  number  and  distribution  of  the  schools  of  the  Ministry  of  Instruction 
(exclusive  of  Sunday  schools,  improvement  schools,  &c.)  in  1896  are  given  as 
follows : — 
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Districts 


St  Petersburg 
Moscow 
Kharkhov 
Kiev    . 
Odessa 


Orenburg 
WUna. 
Warsaw 
Riga    . 
Caneasas 
W.  Siberia 
B.  Siberia 
Turkestan 
Amor. 


Total 


ScbooU 

Teachers 

2.288 

6,217 

6,496 

16,263 

3,527 

8,486 

2,676 

6,629 

3,691 

5,303 

3,846 

7.278 

1,411 

8,615 

1,672 

3,288 

3,026 

8,729 

2,690 

4,081 

1,125 

2,772 

189 

438 

200 

835 

106 

200 

408 

— 

31,594 

67,582 

Schools  supported  by 


PupUs 

Imperial 

Local 
autbori* 

Private 

Treasury 

ties 

persons 

148,465 

410 

1.805 

69 

481,862 

846 

6.922 

228 

278,019 

78 

2,786 

9 

196,812 

102 

2,486 

37 

196,071 

450 

2,124 

17 

284,260 

907 

8,121 

18 

102,179 

265 

1,112 

84 

117,694 

463 

1,208 

1 

906,978 

98 

2,899 

29 

136,686 

77 

2,601 

12 

88,648 

95 

1,022 

8 

38,279 

31 

106 

2 

10,507 

10 

171 

19 

4,805 

45 

60 

— 

14.418 

408 

— 

— 

2,289,822 

8,094 

27,373 

473 

In  1896  there  were  78  training  schools  for  teachers  with  5,238  pupils 
(4,867  male  and  866  female).  To  the  support  of  these  schools  the  Impeiial 
Treasury  contributed  1,270,866  roubles ;  local  authorities,  181,484  roubles  ; 
and  private  persons,  43,328  roubles. 

The  Press. — There  were  published  in  the  Russian  Empire  (exclusive  of 
Finland)  in  1894  10,651  books,  with  an  aggregate  of  32,208,872  copies.  Of 
these  there  were  in  Russian  8,082  works,  25,046,592  copies,  the  remainder 
being  in  different  languages,  the  relative  proportions  being  as  follows  in 
1889  :— in  Polish  723  works,  1,836,088  copies ;  Hebrew  474  werks,  1,132.192 
copies;  German  377  works,  744,380  copies;  Lettish  203  works,  767,570 
copies  ;  Esthonian  115  works,  544,410  copies. 

Periodicals  numbered  743  in  1892  (exclusive  of  Finland),  in  the  following 
languages :  589  in  Russian,  69  in  Polish,  44  in  German,  11  in  Esthonian,  7  in 
Lettish,  9  in  French,  5  in  Armenian,  2  in  Jewish,  3  in  Georgian,  1  in  Finnish, 
2  in  Russian,  German,  and  Polish,  1  in  Russian,  German,  and  Lettish,  1  in  Tartar 
and  Russian,  1  in  Russian  and  Turkish,  and  1  in  Russian  and  French.  In 
Tiflis,  there  were  12  ^riodicals  :  4  Russian  (7,600  copies),  3  Georgian  (1,740 
copies),  and  5  Armenian  (3,850  copies).  By  the  end  of  1894  the  nninber  of 
periodicals  was  802  (dailies,  112  ;  several  times  a  week,  101  ;  weeklies,  223  ; 
fortnightly  and  monthly,  280  ;  several  times  a  year,  86). 


Jufltioe  and  Crime. 

The  organisation  of  justice  was  totally  reformed  by  the  law  of  1864  ;  but 
the  action  of  that  law  has  not  yet  been  extended  to  the  governments  of 
Olonets,  Vologda,  Astrakhan,  Ufa,  and  Orenburg,  and  has  been  applied  but 
in  a  modified  form  (in  1889)  to  the  Baltic  Provinces  and  the  government  of 
Arkhangelsk.  In  the  above-named  governments  the  Justice  of  Peace  has 
been  introduced,  but  the  other  tribunals  remain  in  the  old  state.  No 
juries  are  allowed  in  Poland  and  the  Caucasus  ;  the  justices  of  peace  are 
nominated    by  the  Government  in   the  provinces  vfl^J^^^^i^if^^zemstros. 
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In  Poland  there  are  jndges  of  peace  in  the  towns  only,  their  functions 
in  the  villages  being  performed  by  Gmina  conrts,  elected  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Gmina.  Siberia  has  maintained  the  tribunals  of  old  ;  in  the  Steppe 
Provinces  there  are  district  judges,  while  courts  of  higher  instance  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Justice  Department  of  the  provincial  administration. 

There  were  in  1891-2  appeal  departments  of  the  Senate,  10  high  courts,  85 
courts  of  first  instance.  There  were  besides — 1,280  inquiry  judges  and  1,345 
notaries  ;  2,126  actual  and  3,652  honorary  justices  of  peace.  In  the  unreformed 
tribunals  there  were  604  judges,  129  public  prosecutors,  and  156  inquiry  judges. 

By  a  law,  dated  June  21,  1889,  the  functions  of  the  juries  were  Umited  to 
some  extent,  especially  as  regards  the  crimes  committed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  nobility  in  their  elective  functions. 

By  a  law  of  April  6, 1891,  reformed  courts  as  well  as  chiefs  of  districts  have 
been  introduced  in  the  provinces  of  the  Kirghize  Steppes.  In  Siberia,  Uie 
reformed  Courts  and  trial  by  jury  were  Introduced  in  1897,  and  in  Turkestan 
in  1898. 

The  following  figures  (the  most  recent  published)  show  for  the  year  1889 
the  activity  of  the  62  courts,  8  chambers  of  justice,  and  1,107  enquiring 
magistrates  of  European  Russia : — Number  of  prosecutions,  207,060  (78,850 
pending  from  former  years) ;  prosecutions  terminated,  125,924  ;  affairs  brought 
before  the  law  courts  133,472  (ended  98,143) ;  before  the  chambers  of  appeal 
3,070  (ended  1,948) ;  before  the  appeal  courts  of  the  Senate  2,008  (ended 
1,726).  Condemned  by  juries  20,952  men  and  women  (hard  labour  and  exile 
3,580),  without  juries  16,984  (crimes  against  religion  672,  murder  913,  man- 
slaughter 1,558) ;  acquitted  by  juries  12,228,  without  juries  5,746.  Prosecuted 
before  the  justices  of  peace  81,671 ;  condemned  57,524. 

In  Poland  (10  courts,  1  appeal  chamber)  were: — Prosecutions  41,892 
(15,832  pending  from  former  years) ;  prosecutions  terminated  22,731 ;  affairs 
brought  before  law  courts  29,356  (terminated  19,006) ;  3,174  appeals  (ended 
1,784);  211  appeal  cases  (ended  186).  Condemned  by  law  courts  (without 
juries)  7,978  men  and  women  (hard  labour  and  exile  337  ;  crimes  against 
religion  45,  murder  188,  manslaughter  346) ;  acquitted  4,276. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Chief  Administration  for  Prisons  the 
Russian  Empire  had,  in  1896,  888  prisons  (of  which  125  were  in  Poland),  and 
the  prison  population  on  January  1,  1896,  appeared  as  follows  : — 


Under  judgment 
Condemned  to  imprisonment 

„  „  exile      . 

Waiting  transport  to  Siberia 
Kept  by  order  of  Administration  . 
Voluntarily  following  their  parents 
or  husbands      .... 

Total 


Men 

Women 

20,804 

40,916 

9,628 

5,144 

811 

1,456 

4,211 

540 

507 

24 

744 

871 

To  /\aT 

T    AAA 

I 


78,047 


7,609 


In  the  course  of  1896,  603,974  persons  entered  the  prisons,  and  613,976 
left  (each  prisoner  being  counted  several  times  as  he  is  transferred  from  one 
prison  to  another),  so  that  on  January  1,  1897,  the  prison  population 
numbered   75,654,    distributed    as  follows :— lock-ups    in    Russia,    67,046; 
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lock-ups  in  Poland,  6,348;  hard  labour '^prisons,  8,600  ;  correction  houses, 
5,423 ;  d^pdts,  3,240.  The  highest  figure  attained  on  a  given  day  in  all 
prisons  was  117,530  inmates,  exclusive  of  the  children.  For  exile  to 
Siberia,  17,013  persons  reached  the  prison  of  Tiumen  (whence  they  are 
distributed  over  Siberia),  and  7,971  were  sent  further  east.  Of  the  16,077 
prisoners  brought  to  Tiumen  in  1888,  2,000  were  hard-labour  convicts, 
the  remainder  being — runaways,  1,913  ;  condemned  to  exile  by  courts,  3,119  ; 
exiled  by  order  of  Administration,  3,205  common  law  and  636  political 
exiles  ;  women  and  children  following  exiles,  5,184.  In  1893,  the  percentage 
of  exiles  condemned  by  law  courts  was  51  p.c,  and  exiled  by  single  order  of 
the  Administration,  49  p.c.  In  1896,  1,699  convicts  and  persons  sent  into 
exile  by  order  of  the  Administration  were  conveyed  to  the  island  of  Sakhalin, 
on  board  steamers  (36  children),  as  well  as  186  women  convicts  and  exiles 
and  294  women  and  children  following  their  husbands  and  parents,  and  150  con- 
victs for  the  Usuri  railway.  The  average  population  of  the  hard-labour 
convict  prisons  was  14,613.  Besides,  about  1,000  children  were  kept  in  21 
reformatories.  In  the  convict  island  of  Sakhalin  on  January  1,  1896,  there 
were  6,703  hard-labour  convicts,  and  8,433  released  convicts  and  exiles  ;  to 
•these  must  be  added  1,323  women  who  followed  their  husbands,  with  about 
4,768  children ;  and  the  free  settlers,  who  numbered  2,838.  There  were 
nearly  19,060  acres  under  culture  (12,479  persons).  Total  Russian  popu- 
lation, 29,004  ;  indigenes,  6,150.  The  actual  expenditure  for  prisons  reached 
in  1897  the  sum  of  13,414,578  roubles,  of  which  only  876,000  roubles 
were  obtained  through  the  work  of  prisoners  and  convicts. 

By  the  law  of  December  25,  1895,  the  prison  administration  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Ministry  of  Interior  to  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  and  it  has 
been  ordered  to  enter  upon  a  thorough  reform  of  the  system  of  imprisonment 
and  exile.     The  criminal  code  is  also  under  revision. 


Finance. 

I.  State  Finance. 

The  annual  financial  budget  is  usually  published  on  January  13,  and  since 
1866  accounts  of  the  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  are  published  by  the 
Control  Administration,  after  a  minute  revision  of  each  item.  It  consisted 
until  1892,  both  for  revenue  and  expenditure,  of  three  separate  parts :  the 
ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  ;  the  *  recettes  d'ordre  *  and  *  d^penses 
d*ordre/  being  transferences  of  sums  among  different  branches  of  Administra- 
ion  ;  and  the  extraordinary  revenue  (loans,  war  indemnity,  &c.)  and  expendi- 
ture (railways,  military,  public  works).  The  second  heading  has  been 
abolished  since  1892. 

In  accordance  with  a  law  of  June  4,  1894,  all  expenditure  for  the  re-arma- 
ment of  the  army,  special  reserves  of  food,  the  bnildinf;  of  new  ports,  as  also 
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The  following  table  gives  the  total  actual  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
revenne  and  expenditure  for  each  of  the  years  1886-97,  in  paper  roubles, 
according  to  a  report  published  by  the  Control  of  the  Empire  in  the  Ofciti 
Messenger  in  December,  1898. 


OrUiiury                                                 !               Kxtraordinarx 

1   Tear 

, 

Balance 

Revenue 
Paper  Roubles 

Expenditure 
Patter  Roubles 

Revenue 

Expeoditare 

, 

Paper  KouUles   Paper  Roubles 

Paper  Rooblee 

1888 

878,660,748!    836,992,477 

+  86,568,271 

54,662,834 

69,231,493 

Il889 

914,526,821;    868,824,115 

+  45,702.706 

58,161,640 

80,456.102 

!  1890 

933,879,144     914,789,775 

+  18,589,369 

94,858.076 

123,901,207 

1  1891 

890,545,476     925,855,708 

-84,810,282!  29,518,486 

178.377,528 

1  1892 

964,687,095     952,575,764 

+  12,111,381189.617,408 

166,759,310 

189a^ 

1,031,489,740!    996,892,639 

+  35,097,1011160,523,680 

47,702,806 

11894 

1,145,352,864 1,045,512, 088i   +99,840,276'  75,226,385 

101,428,880 

!  1895 

1,244,862,2021,129,439,236+114,922,966153,068,740 

366,634,470 

i  1896 

1,868,719.351 1,229,044,280! +  139,675,071!  48,600,467 

265,808,655 

.1897 

1,416,386,096 

1,299,649,313 

+  116,736.783   42,591,589 
mine  Year. 

194,948,911 

1  Fa 

This  table  differs  from  the  corresponding  tables  issued  in  previous  yean 
(1887-94)  by  the  State  Control,  and  given  m  the  previous  issues  of  this  Ykai 
Book  (with  the  exception  of  kst  two  years)  in  the  following :  (1)  All  revwioe 
which  was  commonly  calculated  in  the  budget  estimates  with  a  varying  value 
of  the  paper  rouble  is  now  calculated  at  a  uniform  value  of  1  rouble  50a  paper 
=  1  rouble  in  gold,  and  1  rouble  50c  in  silver ;  and  (2)  various  items  which  were 
differently  classed  in  former  estimates,  some  of  them  in  the  ordinary  and  some 
others  in  the  extraordinary  budget,  are  classed,  for  all  the  ten  years,  according 
to  the  new  classification  adopted  on  June  4.  1894.  Conset^uently  in  the  tabk 
of  ordinary  expenditure  new  items  have  been  introduced  (railways,  re-armament 
of  the  army  and  navy),  which  formerly  were  comprised  in  the  exliraordinar$ 
budget,  but  now  are  included  in  the  ordinary  expenditure. 

The  increase  of  revenue  in  ten  years,  542,800,000  roubles  (or  62  per  cent) 
is  chiefly  due  to  an  increase  in  the  revenue  from  new  railways  bought  by  the 
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Source!  of  Revenue 

189S 
1,000 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 
1,000 

1.000 

1.000 

1,000 

1.   Taxes:— 

roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

A.     Direct 

Land  and  forests . 

46,818 

47,507 

49,297 

40,686 

39,243 

Trade  licences     . 

40,476 

42,432 

42,761 

45,280 

46,617 

5  per  cent,  on  capital  . 

13,168 

12,067 

13,848 

13,658 

16,567 

B.     Indirect 

Spirits 

260.832 

297,386 

298,219 

294,299 

280,129 

Tobacco 

31,809 

32,565 

34,545 

35,103 

35,294 

Sugar. 

Other    excise    duties 

30,840 

41,228 

47,688 

42,670 

55,476  , 

1 

(naphtha,  matches)    . 

22,965 

26,465 

27,294 

28,215 

28,894  ' 

Custom  duties     . 

147,107 

172,737 

167,712 

182,303 

195,616  1 

Stamp  duties 

27,913 

29,061 

29,743 

30,820 

81,768 

Transfer  duties    . 

17,840 

18,393 

19,022 

19,003 

20,264 

Passports,  railway 

taxes,  &c.  . 

22,980     26,104 

23,274 

24,919 

23,156 

2.  State  Monopolies  :— 

f 

Mining 

3,472 

8,610 

8,515 

3,705 

8,456 

Mint  .... 

931 

539 

720  1    11,665 

17,650 

Posts  .... 

22,928 

23,806 

24,835  ,    26,067 

25,860 

Telegraphs . 
Sale  of  Spirits  . 

12,339 

13,156 

14,003      15,064 

15,729 

— 

■7— 

—           27,789 

62,478 

3.  State  Domains  :— 

Bent  for  domains 

14.467 

14,267 

14,018      14,196 

16,746 

Sales  of 

866 

891 

725           855 

661 

Crown  forests 

21,756 

25,844 

28,670 

33,619 

87,704 

Crown  mines,  &c. 

9,900 

9,856 

21,676 

10,296 

10.834 

State  railways     . 

86,146 

116,990 

194,675 

293,260 

277,846 

Crown     capitals     and 

1 

banking  operations . 

6,567 

6,852 

5,366 

4,300 

26,050 

Crown's  part  in  private 

1 

railways  . 

4,161 

6,822 

2,376 

3,636 

2,657 

4.  Redemption  of  Land  :— 

I 

Liberated  serfs    . 

42,802 

40.100 

1      42,124 

40,626 

87,644 

Crown  peasants  . 
5.  Miscellaneous:-^           1 

56,192 

52,719 

69.173 

66,320 

50,975  ' 

Railway  debts    .. 

30,861 

32,644 

20.650 

16,477 

12,631 

Crown  debts                .    \ 

23,149|    23,235 

30,058 

30,988 

29,802 

A  ill    from  municinali-   1 

1 

! 
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Actual  Ordikabt  Expkndituue. 


' 

1893 

1894       • 
1,000 

1805 

1S90 

1897 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,0« 

roables 

roubles 

ronUes 

rouble* 

iiHib)r« 

state  debt       . 

259,895 

270,215 

277,146 

268,214 

258,558 

Out  of  it,  railway  debts 

(67,840) 

(84,141) 

(98,812) 

(101. 212^  (102,456» 

Higher  institutions  of  the 

State    .... 

2,240 

2,286 

2,464  \      2,805 

2.729, 

Holy  Synod    . 

12,304 

13,308 

13,809      17,571 

19,806 

Ministries.— 

I 

Imperial  House  . 

10,522 

11,797 

12,678      14,450 

12,968 

Foreign  Affairs    . 

5,034 

4,944 

5,120  !      4,860 

4.930 

War   .... 

272,439 

280,427 

285,280  ;  294,359 

298,790 

Out  of  it:— 

i 

Eeform  of  armament. 

'             and  food  stores  for 

1 

I              the  army      . 

(36,045) 

(41,424) 

(82,220)   (29,792) 

(28,66iy 

Transcaspian  Railway 

(8,630) 

(3,744) 

(8,894)     (6,999) 

(5,105 

Navy.        .        . 

54,842 

55,114 

57,186      59,581 

85,275 

Out  of  it,  re-armament 

^607) 
117,469 

(700) 

(824)'        (729) 



Finances     . 

125,552 

140,810  ,  188,545 

204,824 

Outof  it,loans  to  rail- 

1 

way  companies,  &c. 

(8,448) 

(7^448) 

(8,019)     (2,797) 

(8.711) 

i      Agriculture  and  State 

1 

25,296 

27,872 

29,980  1    81,920 

88,172 

!      Interior       . 

88,214 

84,668 

86,178      90,205 

80,45S 

1      Public  Instruction 

22,440 

22,184 

23,570  1    24,995 

26  47«? 

1      Wa3rs  and  Communica- 

) 

tions 

99,791 

114,771 

162,974  1  195.971 

226,M1 

Out  of  it:— 

Exploitation       of 

State  railways  . 

New  feeding  lines 

(58.349) 

(74,406) 

(121,597)'(146,076)  (168,802;. 

1 

and      improve- 

1 

ments 

(19,142) 

(11,649) 

(18,223)   (19,894) 

(25,800) 

Justice 

25,608 

25,962 

26,096      27,955 

41,832^ 

State's  Comptrol 

4,493 

4,900 

5,843        6,166 

6,868 

Out  of  it,  railways  . 

(1,496) 

(1,828) 

(2,266)'     (2,805) 

(8,809) 

State's  studs  . 
Total     . 

1,305 
996,898 

1,508 
1,045,512 

1,461  '      1,496 

1.601 

1,129,489 

1,229,044 

1,299,64? 
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Paper  roubles. 


101,879,360 

1893 

107,235,964 

1894 

136,459,763 

1895 

130,898,647 

1896 

142,905,128 

1897 

Paper  roabloH. 


153,905,131 
188,115,228 
242,811,956 
278,283,293 
808,683,051 


The  eoUraordinary  revenae  and  expenditure  during  the  same  years  were  : — 


Actual  £xt&ao£dinary  Revenue  akd  Expendituke. 


■  _ 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896      ! 

1897 

Revenue. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000      ' 

1,000 

roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

State's  loans    . 

154,866 

49,982 

147,214 

26,089 

32,339 

Perpetual  deposits  at  the 
BJEink  of  Russia    . 

1,766 

2,410 

517 

6,878 

7,688 

Debts  paid  bv  railways    . 
Sale  of  State  s  property    . 

577 

21,836 

— 

2,272 

— 

— 

— 

4,438 

—       1 

238 

Free  sums   returning   to 

1 

the  Exchequer     . 

2,989 

S45 

— 

— 

13 

Various  .... 

375 

694 

899 

8,811 

2,814  1 

Total  extraordinary  revenue 

160,524 

75,226 

153,069 

43,500  ' 

42,592 

Expendituke. 

Building  of  new  railways 

and  increase  of  rolling 

i 

stock   .... 

36,731 

48,709,    95,773 

132,810  1 

129,194 

Payment   of   State    debt 

1 

(conversion). 

11,972 

669  1  264,761 

122,961 

64,279 

Operations  for  purchase  of 

1 

railways 

— 

9,682        5,634 

48 

1,476 

Payment  of  consolidated 

railway  bonds 

— 

—             — 

— 

— 

To  State  bank,  Nobility 

1 

bank,  and  various 

— 

42,363           466 

1       
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1897 


Ordinary  revenue    . 
Ordinary  expenditure 


SflUmatM 


Aetna!  BsveniM  ' 
and  Ezpenditim 


Bonbles  BonUet         ' 

1,818,366,495  [  1,416,S86,0Q6^  1 
1,288,858,862  |  1,808,528,746* 


Difference +34,507,638  !  H- 107,857,850 


Extraordinary  revenue    . 
Extraoixlinar}'  expenditure 


95,604,563 
130,112,196 


42,591,539» 
209,696,916* 


Balance 


Total  balance 


-34,507,683     -167,105,877 


59,248,027 


1  InoludingUie  balance  of  prerioas  budgets. 

«  InclQding  189,^61,165  roubles  to  be  paid  on  previous  budgets. 

8  Including  balance  left  fh>ui  previous  budgets. 

*  Including  68,821,786  roubles  to  be  paid  on  previous  estimates. 


The  final  balance  of  the  total  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  last  five 
years,  in  paper  money,  is  given  as  follows  in  the  above-mentioned  Con- 
troller's Report.  The  sign  ( + )  shows  an  excess  of  revenue  over  the  expendi- 
ture ;  the  sign  ( - )  shows  tie  reverse  : — 

Tears  Roubles 
Balance     of    Ordinary    Revenue     and 
Expenditure. 

1893 +   106,507,022 

1894 +   220,275,626 

1895 +   155,465,857 

1896 +  172,528,610 

1897 +  107,857,350 

Balance  for  Five  Years  ....  -I-  762,634,465 

Balance  of  Extraordinary  Revenue  and 
Expenditure. 

1893 +     45,157,571 

1894 -     51,784,944 

1895 -   253,786,654 

1896 -   174,048,951 

1897      ......  -    167,105,377 

Balance  for  Five  Years  ....  -   601,568,355 

Total  Balance +  161,066,110 
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The  detailed  budget  estimates  for  the  years  1898  and  1899  appear  as  folic 
Rbvbnub. 


Sources  of  Revenue 


Ordinary  revenue : 

Direct  taxes — 

Land  and  personal 
Trade  licences 
On  capital 


Total  direct  taxes 
Indirect  taxes — 

Excise  on  spirits 
,f      tf   tobacco 
,,      ,,   sugar 
,,      ,/  naphtha 
y,       f,   matches 

Customs  duties 

Stamp  duties 


Total  indirect  taxes 

Mint,  mines,  post,  and  telegraphs 
Sale  of  spirits  oy  the  State  . 
State  Domains  (including  railways) 
Safe  of  State  Domains 
Redemption  of  land  :  State's  peasants 
Liberated  serfs 
Reimbursement  of  railways'  and  other 

loans 

Miscellaneous      .... 
War  contributions 


Total  ordinary  revenue 


II.  Extraordinary  revenue  : 

Pervetual    deposits   at   the    Bank    of 


1898 


Roubles 


40,876,716 
45,277,800 
14,424,800 


100,577,816 


260,458,000 

34,913,000 

51,046,000 

20,782,000 

7,015,200 

169,260,000 
70,210,674 


623,679,874 


48,529,100 
85,461,000 
370,127,108 
593,339 
43,181,586 
37,376,714 

57,318,227 
5,163,453 
2,450,000 


1,364,458,217 


1899 


Roubles 


44,713,33 
54,061,90 
14,779,40 


113,554,63 


270,820,00 

35,350,00 

58,042,00 

23,551,50 

7,011,20 

196,600,00 
76,806,75 


667,182,45 

52,875,80 
92,141,00 

396,307,39 

902,30 

40,433,59 

'37,260,40 

68,879,90 
5,643,59 
3,947,11 


1,469,128,20 
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new  taxes  upon  industry  to  be  introduced  in  1899  instead  of  the  former  ones, 
by  the  law  of  June  8,  1898  ;  excise  on  sugar  and  so  on.  The  direct  taxes, 
and  especially  the  land  taxes,  have  been  reduced  at  the  same  time  (by 
2,900,000),  the  crop  of  1898  having  been  poor,  and  another  poor  crop  being 
expected  in  1899. 

Expenditure. 

The  main  increase  of  expenditure  is  expected  :  (1)  in  the  State  railways 
(23,400,000  roubles)  ;  (2)  for  the  further  extension  of  the  sale  of  spirits  by 
the  State;  (8)  for  various  ministries:  War,  34,816,258;  Navv,  16,015,000; 
Justice,  2,200,000;  Agriculture,  1,200,000;  and  Education,  2,400,000 
roubles. 

The  deficit  is  met  by  (1)  the  extraordinary  revenue  (4,000,000) ;  (2)  the 
surplus  of  ordinary  revenue  over  ordinary  expenditure  (6,468,970)  ;  and  (8) 
the  sums  disposable  at  the  Imperial  Treasuiy  (98,601,443  roubles). 


Branches  of  Expenditure 

189S 
Roubles 

1899 

Roubles 

I.  Ordinary  expenditure : 
1.  Public  debt— 

(a)  Interest  and  capital.  State  debts 

(b)  ,,             railway  obligations 

220,876,536 

228,649,279 

51,716,196 

51,688,807 

2.  Hiffher  institutions  of  the  State      . 

3.  Holy  Synod 

2,612,842 

2,880,621 

20,374,941 

21,199,144 

4.  Ministry  of  the  Imperial  Household 

12,597,492 

12,637,506 

6.        ,,        ,,  Foreign  Affairs     . 

4,802,176 

5,814,556 

6.        „        „  War     . 

288,808,664 

323,791,710 

7.        „        „  Navy    .... 

67,050,000 

83,065,000 

8.         ,,        „  Finances 

211,118,038 

238,881,888 

9.        ,,        ,,  Agriculture    and    State 
Domains   . 

85,787,983 

86,980,741 

10.        ,,        „  Interior    .    . 

80,175,211 

82,145,708 

11.        ,,        ,,  Public  Instruction 

26,440,843 

28,761,171 

12.         ,,        ,,  Ways  &  Ck)mmimications 

264,677,232 

288,074,712 

13.        ,,        „  Justice 

42,733,274 

44,944,651 

14.  State  Control 

7,178,935 

7,459,627 

15.  Direction  of  studs  .... 

1,614,850 

1,784,117 

Unforeseen  and  war      .... 

Total  ordinary  expenditure 
II.  Extraordinary  expenditure : 

12,000,000 

20,000,000 

1,350,085,213 

1,462,659,233 

For  railways  and  ports 

Total  extraordinary  expenditure 
Total  expenditure    . 

128,964,710 1 
.  123,964,710 

109,073,413' 

109,078,413 

4.740,149,923 

1,571,732,646 

1  Siberian  Railway,  84,447,020  roubles  ;  works  connected  with  it,  3,718,368  roubles ; 
other  railways  of  general  use,  13,665,182  roubles  ;  local  small  branches  10,000,000  roubles ; 
rolling  stock  for  the  Siberian  and  other  raUways,  4»,284,146  roubles ;  cxpromlatlon 
expenses,  10,000,000  roubles. 

o.  l^l^n*^"*  5f^'*^*y»  ?7'^"»3^^  J  w«''k«  connected  with  it,  8,706,256;  other  nOivEFs, 
24,777,782  ;rollli^8tock  fw  Siberian  and  other  railways,  46,864.525  ;  raUwaydebU  in  an- 
vicipauon,  0,570,500. 
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The  State's  debt  having  undergone  during  the  year  1894  considerable 
modifications,  which,  among  others,  render  it  impossible  to  treat  the  Re- 
demption of  Land  Loans  separately,  the  Ministry  of  Finances  has  adopted 
the  KiUowing  new  classification  of  State  debts : — 


Debts 

Jan.  1 

1807 

Jan.  1 

1898 

Loans 

Gold 
1  Iroperia]=10r. 

Paper 

Gold 
1  Imperial =1  Or. 

Paper 

per  oent. 
8  * 

X  : 

4  . 

4i.         . 
6  . 
Others. 

Roubles 
883,896,250 
99,659,876 

1,609,601,908 

110,397,600 

11,658,600 

Roubles 
78,000,000 

187.831,000 
136,663,044 
248,660,000 
156,400,000 
87,067,153 

Roubles 
882,830,876 
99,421,876 

1,601,787,626 

109,707,600 

26,617,860 

Roubles 
78,000,000 

104,381,000 
118,120,874  , 
248.180,000  1 
162,060,000 
86,712,665 

2,065,012,633 

792,901,197 

2,070,266,235 

731.404,469 

per  cant 
Bonds: 

3  . 

4  . 
6  . 
6  . 
Others  . 

14,976,266 
48,837,200 

2,024,368,274 
42,167,538 
38,490,119 
22,938,631 

14,608,392 
48,837,200 

2,131,487,389 
42,167,638 
38,488,862 
22,984,404 

Paper 

currency 

uncoverea . 

63,813,466 
2,128,826,100 

2,127,954,463 

621,281,634 

3,542,137,294 
=  6,735,376,443 

63,340,592 
2,133,605,827 

2,410,067,693 
176,000,000 

Grand  total 

in  paper 
rouble8=A 
of  Imperial. 

3,141,472,152 
=  6,341,880,893 

The  excess  of  16,109,836  roubles  gold  and  107,244,169  paper  roubles  is 
due  :  (1)  to  the  acceptance  by  the  State  of  railway  debts  (15,109,836  gold) ; 
and  (2)  to  inner  4  per  cent,  bonds  (80,000,000)  ;  while  the  diminution  is  due 
to  :  (1)  446,281,634  roubles  by  which  the  paper  currency  has  been  covered  ; 
and  (2)  various  small  items. 

During  the  ten  years  1887-97,  the  movement  of  the  State's  debt  was  as 
follows : — 
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Increase  or  decrease 
of:— 

Gold 

Total,  in  paper 
*^P*"            lr.gold-lr.60c  psp« 

1  State's  debt 
Interest 
Annuities  . 

+  762,291,505 

+  28,230,278 

+  350,658 

1 
-65,500,832        +1,078,881,425 
-15,505,118             +19,840,296 
-16,364,464             -15,838,627 

It  thus  appears  that  although  the  State's  debt  haa  increased  by  nearly 
l,079,000,000lrouble8  (20-5  per  cent.),  the  7^}ywn^^^^  of  interest  and 
ann^tics  were  only  increased  by  nearly  3,500,000  roubles  (0.3  per  cent, 
during  the  same  time. 

The  conversion  operations  of  the  years  1889-96  are  summed  up  as 
follows  in  ControUer's  report  {Official  Messenger,  December  81,  1897)  :— 


Gold 


Roubles 
50,000,000 


LoaTis  converted  : 
6  per  cent. 

54  per  cent.      .         .         •  770  oga  42O 

5  per  cent        ....       ll^*m*^,i^ 

4i  per  cent |    121,507,438 

Treasury  bonds         ... 


Silver  and  Paper 


Total        .         .         .         . 
Paper  currency  covered 

Cost  of  conversion 
I  To  cover  paper  cun-ency 

Total  cost 

New  loans  concluded: 

(4  p.c.)  for  nominal  sum  of 
I 

Taken  from  Imperial  Treasury  . 


944,790,858 


106,301,507 
265,801,277 


Roubles 

65.174.900 
i   1,531,376,W)0 

57,669,000 

I   1,654,220.600 
'(=3,071,406,888)1 
i    148,061,277 

(    129,307,625 
31,278,167 

(=717,989,967) 


910,448,375  i  1,674,000,000 
(=3,039,672,562)1 

391,233,647  164,004,800 

'    (  =  750,855,269) 


1  1  rouble  50  copecks  paper  =  1  rouble  gold ;  1  rouble  paper  =  1  rouble  sUver. 
The  money  in  the  Imperial  Treasury  for  the  last  five  years  was :— 


Year 
Jan.  1. 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


Gold 


Paper  and  silver 
roubles 


236,248,745 
258,682,411 
193,548,259 
226,136,522 


190,427,171 
344,299,693 
338,526,493 
418,113,108 


Total  (paper 

roubles  at  66j  0. 

in  gold) 


644,800,288 
732,323,209 
628,848,882 
755,817,892 
562,678,266 


Ready  cash 


239.553,120 
838,404,565 
273,944.615 
246,501,328 
214,738,448 
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The  figures  of  the  last  column  represent  those  of  the  fourth  column,  after 

deduction  of  the  outlays  which  had  to  be  made  according  to  previous  estimates. 

As  to  the  liabilities  to  the  State,  they  were  as  follows  on  January  1, 1898  : — 


Military  contributions  from  Khiva  . 
„  „     Turkey 

Railways        .        .        .  .         . 

Redemption  of  peasants'  lanils 
Debts  of  local  treasuries 
Debt  of  Nobility  Land  Bank  . 

Various 


Roubles 

290,108  paper. 
176,626,072  gold. 
/       86,568,697  gold. 

•  \     123,832,570  paper. 
.     1,531,392,928  paper. 

91,518,196  paper. 
83,105,961  gold. 
/         6,086,346  gold. 

*  \     129,490,458  paper. 

Total    ....     2,403,644,873  paper. 

Besides,  there  are  at  the  Treasury  various  sums,  partly  in  cash,  and  partly 
in  debts  (famine  fund,  pensions'  funds,  military,  philanthropic,  special 
agricultural  funds,  funds  for  scientific  prizes,  and  so  on),  which  attained  on 
January  1,  1898,  a  total  of  314,994,844  roubles. 

The  payments  of  interest  and  capital  for  the  State  and  railway  debts  in  the 
budget  estimates  for  1899  appear  as  follows,  no  distinction  being  now  made 
between  payments  in  gold  and  in  paper  money,  but  all  being  expressed  in 
roubles  =  -^  oi  the  imperial^  %,€.,  m  paper  roubles  : — 


1.  Exterior  loans 

2.  ,,       bonds 

3.  Interior  loans 

4.  ,,       bonds 

5.  Obligations  of  State  railways 

6.  ,,           of  private  railways  (to  be  re- 
paid by  them) 

7.  Payments  for  debentures  not  drawn  by 

their  owners  in  former  years 

8.  Banking  expenses 

Total 


Intereflt  and 
capital 

Roubles 
60,045,559 

6,597,397 
34,591,956 
94,984,450 
20,737,028 

51,688,807 

1,481,000 
111,889 

270,238,086 


Durincr  the  vear  1895.  the  Ministi-v  of  Finance,  in  order  to  put  an  end 
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rou^Usfor  10  roubles  in  gold.  This  ratio  has  been  confinned  for  the  year  1 897. 
It  is  proposed  to  maintain  it  further  on,  and  to  impose  upon  the  State's  bank 
the  duty  of  accepting  paper  money  at  the  above  ratio  in  exchange  for  gold. 
And  finally,  in  view  of  the  proposed  permanent  introduction  of  the  aoove 
regular  ratio  between  gold  and  paper  currency,  it  was  ordered,  by  an  Imperial 
decree,  dated  January  3  (15),  1897,  while  leaving  the  gold  money  of  the 
same  contents  of  pure  gold,  weight,  and  dimensions  as  before,  to  mark  upon 
it  —  on  the  'imperials'  15  roubles  (instead  of  10),  and  on  the  'half- 
imperials'  7r.  50c.  (instead  of  5  loubles).  In  1897  (Nov.  26),  a  new  gold 
money  of  the  value  of  6  paper  roubles,  i.e.,  equal  in  value  to  J  of  the 
*  imperial '  was  introduced. 

A  regular  value  of  the  paper  currency  having  thusabeen  introduced,  a  law 
was  passed  on  September  10  (August  29),  1897,  to  the  effect  that  paper  cur- 
rency may  be  issued  by  the  State's  Bank,  when  necessity  occurs,  but  on  the 
following  conditions :  If  the  amount  of  paper  currency  does  not  exceed 
600,000,000  roubles,  it  must  be  ^ranteed  by  half  that  sum  (300,000,000 
roubles  in  gold)  ;  while  every  issue  above  600,000,000  roubles  must  be 
guaranteed  to  the  full  amount  in  gold  deposited  at  the  bank.  In  the  me- 
moir which  accompanies  the  budget  estimates  for  1898,  the  Minister  of 
Finances  shows  that  the  amount  of  gold  accumulated  at  the  Treasury  and  the 
State's  bank  now  attains  1,315,000,000  in  paper  roubles,  that  is,  exceeds  the 
amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation  by  316,000,000  roubles.  A  considerable 
part  of  this  amount  of  gold— that  is,  575,000,000  roubles  (  =  862,500,000 
roubles  in  paper  money) — is  considered  as  a  guarantee  fund  for  the  paper 
currency,  which  has  been  reduced,  since  1896,  by  122,800,000  roubles.  The 
gi-owth  of  the  guarantee  fund  since  1887  is  represented  as  follows : — 


I 


Jan.  1,  1887.      Dec.  16,  1896.     Sept  18,  1897. 


Total  amount  of  paper  currency 

Total  amount  of  gold  at  Trea- 
sury and  Bank,  valued,  Ir. 
gold  =lr.  50c.  paper    . 

Percentage  of  paper  currency 
covered  by  gold  reserves 

Guarantee  fund  in  gold  to  cover 
paper  currency  valued,  Ir. 
gold  =  Ir.  50c.  paper  . 

Percentafije  of  paper  currency 
covered  by  above  guarantee 
fund 


1,046,500,0001,121,300,0001,068,778,167; 


441,600,0001,206,000,0001,131,700,000 


42-2 

255,500,000 

24-4 


107-5 


750,000,000; 


66-9 


105-9 


862,500,000 


80-7 


In  consequence  of  the  just-mentioned  law  of  September  10  (August  29}, 
1897,  the  form  of  the  balance  of  the  State's  bank  was  altered  on  September  IS, 
1897.  The  paper  currency,  which  represented  a  total  of  1,068,778,167 
roubles,  will  now  appear  in  the  passive  of  the  bank,  while  the  guarantee 
fund  in  gold  (750,000,000  roubles),  and  the  liabilities  of  the  State  Treasury 
to  cover  the  paper  currency,  will  appear  in  active  of  the  bank.  The  total 
amount  of  gold  at  the  bank,  considered  as  a  guarantee  for  paper  currency, 
attained  on  September  25,  1,131  700,000  roubles.  The  gold  owned  by  toe 
bank  abroad  (13,100,000)  and  the  gold  owned  abroad  by  the  Treasury  were 
not  included  m  that  item.     (See  below,  under  Money  and  Credit.) 
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II.  Local  Finance. 

The  actual  annual  receipts  of  the  32  provincial  assemblies  (the  zemslvoB)^ 
which  were  32}  million  roubles  in  1881,  reached  44,679,400  in  1894,  as 
against  49,291,500  roubles  foreseen  in  the  estimates.  Of  the  585,300,000  acres 
wnich  pay  the  land  tax,  235,000,000  acres  belonging  to  peasants  pay  an  average 
of  6*3  copecks  per  acre,  while  the  351,000,000  acres  belonging  to  landlords 
pay  an  average  of  3  "8  copecks  per  acre.  The  aggremte  expenses  of  the 
zemstvos  reached  the  same  year  56,638,100  roubles.  Of  that,  8  pjer  cent, 
was  spent  for  the  administration  of  the  zemstvos,  24  per  cent  for  hygiene  and 
medical  help,  15  per  cent,  for  education,  and  37  per  cent,  for  obligatory 
expenses.      Debt  of  all  zemstvos  to  Government,  37,466,300  roubles. 

The  aggregate  budgets  of  684  towns  of  European  Russia  and  Poland  reached 
in  1893  67,252,370  roubles  of  income  and  68,250,214  roubles  exi)enditure. 
Only  6  towns  have  each  an  income  above  one  million  roubles,  and  8  more  above 
600,000.  The  aggregate  debt  of  all  towns  reached  in  1882  26,842,177  roubles. 

The  expenses  of  the  village  communities  have  been  tabulated  for  50 
provinces  of  European  Russia  proper  for  1891 ;  they  reached  the  sum  of 
45,016,796  roubles  ;  that  is  an  average  ^  Ir.  35c.  per  male  soul  of  population, 
varying  from  41c.  to  3r.  38c.  in  different  provinces. 

Befence. 
I.  Fbontieb. 

Russia  has  an  extensive  frontier  both  by  sea  and  land,  pro- 
tected by  numerous  fortifications  of  various  classes.  On  the  west, 
Poland  is  defended  by  a  system  of  four  strongholds,  sometimes 
called  the  Polish  Quadrilateral — Novogeorgievsk  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Vistula ;  the  fortifications  of  Warsaw ;  Ivangorod 
on  both  sides  of  the  Vistula ;  Brest-Litovski  on  the  Bug.  As  the 
Vistula  line  remained  unprotected  on  the  rear  from  a  possible 
invasion  through  Eastern  Prussia,  new  fortifications  have  been 
raised  in  the  rear  of  these  fortresses.  Western  Poland,  to  the 
west  of  the  Vistula,  remained  also  quite  unprotected,  but  new 
fortifications  are  being  raised  now  about  Kielce,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Lysa-Gora  Mountains  in  south-west  Poland.  There  are 
numerous  other  fortified  places,  mostly  neglected,  on  the  Vistula 
and  Bug. 

The  more  important  fortresses  and  forts  are  divided  into 
three  classes  as  follows  : — In  the  first  class  are  Warsaw,  Novo- 
G^eorgievsk,  and  Brest-Litovsk  in  the  Warsaw  district,  and 
Kovno  in  the  Vilna  district.  The  second  class  consists  of 
Kronstadt  and  Sveaborg  in  the  St.  Petersburg  district ;  Ivan- 
gorod in  the  Warsaw  district ;  Kerch  in  the  Odessa  district  ; 
Libau  in  the  Vilna  district ;  and  Vladivostok  in  the  Pri-Amur 
district.  In  the  third  class  are  Viborg  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
district;  Ossovets  and  Ust-Dvinsk  (Diinamiind)  in  the  Vilna 
district ;  Sevastopol  and  Ochakov  in  the  Odessa  district ;  and 
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Kars  and  Batum  in  the  Caucasus  district.  There  are  also  forty- 
six  places  unclassed,  many  of  them  being  mere  fortified  posts. 
The  list  is  as  follows : — Zegrj  in  the  Warsaw  district ;  St.  Peters- 
burg ;  Kiev  and  Dubno ;  Dvinsk  in  the  Vilna  district ;  Aleran- 
dropol,  EvdokimoY  Shatoi,  Yevgenievsk,  Ivaradagh,  Khunzakh, 
Khodjal  Makhi,  Preobrajensk,  Veden,  (Jeorgievsk,  Guvieb,  Akhti 
and  Zakatali  in  the  Caucasus  district;  Kushk  Port,  Alezan- 
drovsk,  Krasnovodsky  Ashkhabad,  Merv,  Chikishliar,  Tashkend, 
Ura  Tiube,  Namangan,  Kokand,  Aulieata,  K^odjend,  Samar- 
kand, Chinaz,  Kiiuchevoi,  Khust,  Makhram,  Petro  Alezan- 
drovsk,  Andijan,  Margelan,  Chimkend,  Perovsk,  Djarkend, 
Bakhti,  Karakol,  Narin,  and  Zaisan  in  the  Turkestan  district ; 
and  Nikolaievsk  in  the  Pri-Amur  district. 

IL  A&HY. 

Since  January  13,  1874,  military  service  has  been  rendered 
obligatory  for  all  men  from  their  21st  year.  With  the  modifica- 
tions introduced  in  that  law  on  October  30,  1876,  and  June  26, 
1888,  military  service  is  organised  as  follows  : — Out  of  about 
870,000  young  men  reaching  every  year  their  21st  year,  about 
275,000  are  taken  into  the  active  army,  and  the  remainder  are  in- 
scribed partly  in  the  reserve  and  partly  in  the  2nd  reserve,  or  *  Za- 
pas.'  The  period  of  service  is,  in  European  Russia,  &ve  years  in  the 
active  army  (in  reality  reduced  by  furloughs  to  4  years),  13  y^ears 
in  the  reserve,  and  5  years  in  the  *  Zapas ; '  7  years  in  active 
army  and  6  years  in  the  reserve  in  the  Asiatic  dominions  ;  and  3 
years  in  the  active  army  and  15  years  in  the  reserve  in  Caucasia. 
In  case  of  need  the  Minister  of  War  has  the  right  of  keeping  the 
men  for  another  six  months  under  the  colours. 

Certain  privileges  are  granted  on  account  of  education,  and 
clergymen  are  exempt,  as  also  doctors  and  teachers. 

In  1896,  of  the  987,917  young  men  liable  to  military  service 
(of  whom  50,641  Jews  and  26,382  Mussulmans),  30,585  (7,736 
Jews)  did  not  appear  ;  77,542  were  found  too  weak  for  military 
service;  212,209  inscribed  in  the  first  part  of  the  militia,  and 
275,247  (15,831  Jews)  were  taken  into  the  army,  besides  3,394 
Caucasian  natives,  out  of  26,228  liable  to  service.  The  contin- 
gent for  1896  was  274,650  men,  besides  2,750  Caucasians.  The 
men  inscribed  in  the  reserve  troops  are  convoked  for  drill  six 
weeks  twice  a  year. 

The  *Or)oltchenie,'  fonnerly  a  simple  militia,  was  reoiganised  in  1888  and 
1891  (April  27th),  and  the  duration  of  the  service  prolonged  to  48  yeara  in- 
stead of  40,  for  the  soldiers,  and  fit)m  60  to  66  for  the  officers.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts.     The  first  part  {pervyi  ratsryad)  has  the  character  of  reserve 
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troops,  and  includes  all  those  who  have  passed  through  active  sci-vice,  as  also 
those  who  have  not  been  taken  into  the  active  army,  though  able-bodied.  It 
is  intended  chiefly  to  complete  the  active  troops  in  time  of  war,  and  enables 
Russia  to  call  out,  in  case  of  need,  19  classes  of  drilled  conscripts.  '  Cadres ' 
having  been  formed  in  the  'Opoltchenie,'  the  men  called  out  in  case  of  war 
will  find  readv  battalions,  squadrons,  &c.,  wherein  to  enter,  and  these  parts 
will  be  provided  with  artillery.  Drilling  of  some  parts  of  the  militia  has  oeen 
introduced.  The  second  part,  or  vtoroi  razryad  (including  all  able-bodied 
men  who  have  served  in  the  firet  division,  as  also  those  liberated  from  service 
as  not  fully  able-bodied,  or  being  single  workers  in  their  families),  can  be 
called  out  only  by  an  Imperial  manifesto,  and  only  for  organising  corps  of 
militia. 

The  Cossacks,  who  constitute  11  separate  voiskos  (Don,  Kuban,  Terek, 
Astrakhan,  Orenburg,  Ural,  Siberia,  Semiiyetchensk,  Transbaikalia,  Amur, 
and  Usuri — the  latter  erected  to  a  separate  voisko  in  1889),  are  divided  into 
three  classes :  the  first  in  active  service ;  the  second  on  furlough  with  their 
arms  and  horses  ;  and  the  third  with  arms  but  without  horses.  Each  voisko 
is  bound  to  equip,  clothe,  and  arm  its  soldiers.  I^artof  the  Cossack  cavaby  is 
incorporated  in  the  field  troops,  together  with  regular  cavalry.  The  obliga- 
tions of  each  voisko  are  regulated  by  separate  laws. 

The  indigenous  troops,  which  number  in  time  of  peace  23  squadrons  and 
2  companies,  are  organised  from  Caucasians. 

By  the  law  of  December  18,  1878,  which  came  into  force  on  January  1, 
1881,  personal  military  service  is  declared  obligatory  in  Finland.  The 
Finnish  troops  form  9  battalions  of  riflemen,  eacn  with  18  officers  and  506 
men,  and  number  in  all  4,833  and  1  regiment  of  dragoons.  In  1886  obliga- 
tory military  service  was  extended  to  the  natives  of  the  Caucasus,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  June  9,  1887,  the  Mussulman  population  of  Caucasia  has  had 
a  tax  imposed  of  528,000  roubles,  to  be  paid  from  January  1,  1890,  instead  of 
military  service. 

By  a  law,  May  15,  1891,  a  new  rank  of  subaltern  officers,  nominated  in 
case  of  war  out  of  sub-officers  not  entitled  by  education  to  the  grade  of 
officers  {zauryad'praporschiki),  as  well  as  of  clerks  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
military  administration  (zauryad-tehinovniki),  has  been  introduced.  They  are 
intended  to  fill  the  several  thousands  of  places  of  both  officers  and  officials 
which  would  be  vacant  in  case  of  mobilisation. 

During  the  year  1892  new  measures  have  been  taken  for  the  speedier  for- 
mation of  the  militia  in  case  of  war ;  standing  'cadres'  are  to  be  formed,  and 
a  new  (3rd)  *  mortar  regiment  *  has  been  formed  on  the  western  frontier.  In 
the  ten  governments  of  Poland,  all  men  of  the  militia  {opolchcniye)  who  have 
passed  throucrh  the  army  will  be  ready  to  be  mobilised  at  the  same  time  as 
the  army  itself. 

For  military  jpurposes  the  Russian  Empire  is  divided  into  13  districts  (in- 
cluding one  province),  and  among  these  are  distributed  the  24  army  corps  of 
which  (with  the  addition  of  some  independent  divisions)  the  army  consists. 
An  army  corps  has  in  general  a  staff,  2  infantry  divisions,  and  1  cavalry 
division  (with  attached  artillery),  a  corps  of  engineers  (consisting  of  1  com- 
pany of  sappers,  1  telegraph  company,  1  section  of  field  engineers,  and  half 
a  pontoon  battalion),  1  battalion  of  train,  and  a  section  of  the  reserve  horse 
depdt  Its  normal  strength  is  about  1,030  officers,  47,653  men,  16,965 
horses,  and  124  guns.  The  active  army  is  supplemented  by  the  Reserve 
troops,  Depot  troops.  Fortress  troops.  Local  troops,  and  the  Imperial  militia, 
these  supplementaiy  forces  being  distributed  among  the  various  arms  as 
shown  in  the  following  statement. 
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The  infiantiy  consists  of  12  regiments  of  the  guard,  16  grenadier  regi- 
ments, and  181  army  infantry  regiments,  each  regiment  having  4  battalksa 
of  4  companies.  In  addition  there  are  4  rifie  Battalions  of  the  guard,  24 
rifle  regiments,  8  Finland  rifle  battalions,  8  Caucasian  rifle  battalions,  8 
Trans- Caspian  rifle  battalious,  4  Turkestan  rifle  battalions,  and  12  East 
Siberian  rifle  regiments.  For  frontier  service  in  Asia  there  are  15  Tnrkcstui, 
6  West  Siberian,  and  11  East  Siberian  battalions.  The  Cossack  iniantiy 
consists  of  16  Kuban  and  4  Trans- Baikal  battalions.  The  reserve  infiuitiy 
(intended  to  expand  in  war)  has,  in  Europe,  1  guard  reserve  regiment^  15 
reserve  regiments  of  2  battalions,  and  50  reserve  cadre  battalions  of  5  com- 
I)anies.  In  the  Caucasus  are  4  reserve  regiments  (Russian),  4  native  reserve 
regiments  of  2  battalions,  and  10  reserve  cadre  battalions.  In  Siberia  thc« 
are  also  10  reserve  cadre  battalions,  and  in  Turkestan  5  line  cadre  battaliooa 
The  fortress  infantry  has  1  regiment  of  5  battalions,  17  of  2  battalions,  and 
13  single  battalions.  There  is  also  local  infantry  in  141  small  detachments 
in  remote  places.  Depdt  infantry  is  formed  on  mobilisation— one  battaliim 
for  each  infantry  regiment  of  the  active  army,  and  smaller  bodies  for  the  rifle 
brigades  and  CossacK  battalions.  The  imperial  militia  infantry  is  to  consist 
of  640  battalions  in  brigades  of  8  battalions,  and  divisions  of  2  brigades,  so 
that  there  will  be  40  divisions ;  in  addition,  there  will  be  18  fortress  militia 
infantry  battalions  in  the  Warsaw  district ;  making  658  battalions  in  alL 

The  cavalry  consists  of  4  regiments  of  guard  cuirassiers  of  4  squadrons ; 
6  regiments  of  liffht  cavalry  of  the  guard,  of  6  squadrons  ;  54  regiments  of 
dragoons  of  the  line,  of  6  squadrons ;  1  regiment  of  Finland  cavalry,  1  <d 
Littoral,  1  of  Crimean  Tartar,  and  1  of  Daghestan  cavalry,  each  of  6 
squadrons  ;  1  division  of  Osset,  and  1  of  Turkestan  cavalry,  each  of  2 
squadrons.  The  Cossack  cavalry  consists  of  44  regiments  (in  war,  130)  of  < 
squadrons  ;  8  (in  war,  18)  of  4  squadrons ;  and  21  (in  war,  53)  independeat 
squadrona  Dep6t  cavalry  sections  are  maintained  corresponding  to  the  64 
cavalry  regiments  of  the  guard  and  line,  ready  to  be  grouped  into  cadres  ani 
brigades.  The  imperial  militia  cavalry  will  consist  of  80  squadrons,  gronprd 
in  20  regiments. 

The  artillery  consists  of:  Field  artillery,  8  guard  brif^ades ;  4  grenade 
brigades;  45  lind  brigades,  attached  to  infantry  divisions;  1  l^kestaa 
brigade  ;  2  East  Siberian  brigades ;  1  Finland  re^ment  of  4  batteries ;  5 
divisions  of  3  batteries  attached  to  5  line  rifle  brigades ;  1  Trans- Baikil 
division  of  2  batteries ;  1  West  Siberian  division  of  2  batteries ;  3  Tians- 
Caspian  batteries ;  1  division  of  2  light  and  1  mountain  batteries  attached  to 
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attached  18  reserve  divisions ;  12  parks  attached  to  12  reserve  divisions  in 
European  Russia ;  and  2  reserve  mountain  parks,  attached  to  2  reserve 
divisions  in  the  Caucasus.  Depdt  artillery  has  permanent  peace  cadres  of  8 
depdt  brigades,  each  of  3  batteries  (expanding  into  12  batteries) ;  8  depdt 
batteries  (expanding  into  12) ;  1  ^ard  battery,  and  1  Caucasian  battery  (ex- 
panding respectively  into  8  guard  batteries,  and  4  Caucasian) ;  and  1  horse 
artillery  dep6t  battery.  Imperial  militia  field  artillery  will  consist  of  80 
batteries  combined  into  40  regiments,  each  of  2  batteries,  attached  to  the  40 
divisions  of  the  militia  infantry.  The  foot  artillery  consists  of  56  fortress 
battalions ;  4  siege  battalions ;  10  fortress  artillery  companies ;  2  fortress 
detachments  in  Asia ;  and  6  sortie  batteries.  The  imperial  militia  foot 
artillery  will  consist  of  10  battalions  in  war. 

The  engineers  consist  of  25  sapper  battalions  ;  4  Turkestan  and  Siberian 
battalions  ;  8  pontoon  battalions,  and  7  of  field  park  engineers.  There  are  7 
battalions  of  railway  troops ;  2  engineer  siege  parks ;  and  an  instructional 
balloon  park.  Reserve  engineers  consist  of  2  reserve  sapper  battalions.  The 
fortress  engineers  arc  23  fortress  sapper  companies  and  4  half  companies  ;  15 
submarine  mining  companies ;  6  fortress  oalloon  detachments ;  7  fortress 
tele^ph  detachments  ;  and  10  engineering  artificer  detachments.  The  dep6t 
engineers  form  on  mobilisation  4  de^jdt  sapper  battalions  and  a  dep^t  technical 
battalion.  The  imperial  militia  engineers  will  consist,  on  mobilisation,  of 
20  militia  sapper  companies  in  5  battalions. 

The  frontier  guard,  stationed  on  the  frontier,  are  in  31  brigades  and  2  de- 
tachments, in  all  about  35,000  men.  In  addition  to  these  components  of  the 
Russian  army  there  are  field  gendarmerie  (6  cadres  kept  up  in  peace),  field 
post  service,  Caucasian  native  militia,  the  Palace  grenadier  company,  corps  of 
military  topographers,  veterinaiy  service,  sanitary  divisions  (attached  to  the 
infautiy  divisions),  train  (6  battalions),  reserve  horse  dep6ts,  &c. 

The  infantry  and  rifles  are  ai-med  with  the  new  small-bore  rifle  (8  lines), 
with  a  magazine  of  five  cartridges  ;  the  dragoons  have  a  similar  rifle  taking 
the  same  cartridges.  The  active  field  and  mountain  artillery  have  steel 
breechloaders  of  four  pattei-ns :  heavy,  with  an  extreme  range  of  4,150  yards  ; 
light,  range  4,480  yards ;  light  (pattern  of  1892),  range  4,480  yards;  and 
mountain,  range  4,700  jards.  The  wedge  gun  of  the  regular  horse  artillery 
takes  the  same  ammunition  as  that  of  the  light  batteries.  The  howitzers, 
used  for  shell  and  shrapnel,  have  a  maximum  range  of  3,600  yards. 
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The  following  table  shows,  approximately,  the  [)eace  and  war  strength  of 
various  units  in  the  different  arms  : —  • 


Infantry  regioients   . 
Rifle  regiments 

Rifle  battalions 

1 

'  Frontier  battalioua   . 

I  Cosaock  infantry  battalions 

I  Reserve  infantry  regiments 
.  Portress      „  „ 

Depdt  infkntry  battalions 
I       Cavalry,  regolar : 
I  4-Squadron  regiments 
I  6-Sqaadron       ,, 
I  i^nland  regiment 

Dagheatan  regiment  . 
I  Crimean  division 

Osset  yf 

Turkoman  „ 

Titioral  regiment 

Cossack  squadrons    . 

Depict  cavalry  sections 

DepAt  cavalry  squadrons 
Artillery : 

Heavy  field  batteries 
;  Light     „         „ 
I  Mountain  „ 


Horse  artillery  batteries  . 
Horse  mountain  batteries 


Cossack  artillery  batteries 

Howitzer  batteries    . 

Reserve  field  artillery : 
Heavy  batteries 


Peace 


War 
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The  lowest  estimate  which  can  be  made  of  the  peace  strength  of  the 
Russian  army  puts  the  number  of  officers  at  36,000,  and  of  the  rank  and  file  at 
860,000  men  ;  the  total  number  being  896,000.  In  war  the  total  strength  is 
approximately  63,000  officers  and  3,440,000  men  ;  total,  8,600,000. 

in.  Navy 

The  Russian  Navy  is  subject  to  special  conditions  such  as  do  not  affect  the 
navies  of  other  Powers.  Owing  to  the  geographical  situation  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  widely  separated  seas  which  wash  its  coasts,  Russia  is  obliged  to  main- 
tain four  distinct  fleets  or  ^flotillas,  each  with  its  own  organization.  Of  these 
the  most  important  in  regard  to  "Western  relations  is  the  Baltic  Fleet  It  is 
a  powerful  force,  to  which  additions  are  being  made  of  battleships,  cruisers  of 
various  classes  and  torpedo-ciaft,  now  completing  and  buildiiig  in  Russia  and 
abroad.  The  chief  base  of  the  Baltic  Fleet  is  Cronstadt,  which  is  heavily 
fortified,  as  are  Dttnamiindc,  Wiborg,  Sweaborg,  and  other  Baltic  ports.  The 
Gulf  of  Finland  is  usually  blocked  by  ice  from  November  to  April,  whereby 
the  operations  of  the  fleet  are  impeded,  but  a  new  ice-free  port  at  Libau,  in 
Couriand  has  now  been  made  ready  for  the  fleet.  It  is  further  in  contemnla- 
tion  to  establish  a  naval  port  on  the  Arctic  coast  of  Russian  Lapland,  whicn  is 
free  from  ice  throughout  the  year,  and  thus  to  open  up  the  possibility  of 
creating  a  naval  force  with  free  access  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Considerable 
progress  has  lately  been  made  in  the  construction  of  ice-breaking  vessels. 

The  Black  Sea  Fleet,  which  has  no  access  to  the  Mediterranean  except  by  the 
exereise  of  force,  has  been  largely  augmented.  To  the  firet  battleships  of 
this  fleet  the  powerful  armour-clads  Oe(yrgi  Pobiedonosetz  (*  George  the  Vic- 
torious'), Dvtnadzat  Apostoloff  ('Twelve  Apostles'),  and  Tri  Sviatitelia 
('Three  Saints')  have  been  added,  and  the  Kotislav  (a  sister  of  the  Sissoi 
Veliky)  has  been  launched.  Other  vessels  are  in  hand.  In  this  sea,  Sebas- 
topol,  now  a  naval  port,  and  headquartere  of  the  fleet,  has  been  strongly 
fortified  ;  Nicolaieff,  Kin  bum,  and  Ocnakoff  have  received  important  defensive 
works ;  Kertch  and  Yenikale  have  been  made  very  strong,  ana  Azov,  Poti,  and 
Batoimi  have  been  strengthened.  Great  additions  have  lately  been  made  to 
the  Russian  squadron  in  the  Pacific  and  China  seas,  where  Vladivostok  and 
Port  Arthur  are  the  bases.  There  is  a  flotilla  also  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  which 
ensures  the  communications  of  the  Trans-Caspian  railway  between  Baku  and 
Usun  Ada,  and  would  have  its  purpose  in  operations  against  Persia. 

The  Russian  naval  estimates  show  a  continuous  increase.  The  total  ex- 
penditure upon  the  navy  in  1898  was  49,892,898  roubles,  being  an  increase 
of  2,010,660  roubles  upon  the  outlay  of  1892,  which  again  showed  a  con- 
siderable advance  upon  that  of  1891.  There  was  a  further  increase  to 
52,492,803  rs.  in  1894,  to  55,100,000  rs.  in  1895,  to  57,966,600  rs. 
(6,440,666/.)  in  1896  to  59,902,166  rs.  (6,289,809^.)  in  1897,  and  to  68.055,417 
rs.  (7,089,106/.)  in  1898.  In  1898  a  special  jfrant  of  9,000,000/.  was  allotted 
to  new  constructions  to  be  spread  over  a  period  of  seven  years.  Russia  has 
now  excellent  shipbuilding  yards,  but  her  swiftest  torpedo  boats  have  been 
built  at  Elbing.  The  new  Admiralty  yard  and  the  Baltic  works  are  both 
State  establishments.  There  is  also  a  large  Imperial  ship-building  yard 
at  Nicolaieff.  Private  establishments  which  build  for  the  State  are  those 
of  the  Franco-Russian  and  Black  Sea  Companies,  and  the  Neva,  Putiloff, 
and  Ishora  yards. 

The  chief  of  the  Russian  Navy  is  the  General  Admiral,  Commander-in- 
Chief.  There  are  15  admirals,  316  superior  officers,  1,826  junior  officers, 
876  engineers,  521  medical  and  civil  officers,  and  95  admiralty  officers.  Up 
to  a  recent  period  the  men  of  the  Russian  Navy  were  divided  into  12 
'equipages,    but  the  progressive  increase  in  numbers  ^^^J^^ivj^^  x^riXU 
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unwieldy,  and  there  are  now  18  'equipages'  in  the  Baltic,  a  half  equipage 
at  Revel,  and  a  company  at  Sveaborg,  an  equipage  of  the  Imperial  Guara  at 
St.  Petersburg,  8  equipages  in  the  Black  Sea,  one  at  Baku,  and  one  at 
Yladivostock,  each  indudixig  the  complements  of  one  battleship  and  of  a 
number  of  smaller  vessels.  The  total  number  provided  for  in  1898  was  2,627 
officers  and  29,850  men. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  stren^h  of  the  Russian  Fleet,  includine 
ships  building  and  provided  for,  but  excluding  training^  ships,  transports,  and 
non-effective  vessels  specially  indicating  those  in  the  Black  Sea. 


Baltic  and 
other  Atations 


Black  Sea 


I 


Totals 


Launched    »„,-mi„„  '  Launched  i  T,„fij:„„ 
Nov.  1898,  ^"^^^^^S  I  Nov.  1898  ,  B«"*l'°8  i 


Battleships.  Ist  class  , 

.    1 

6         i 

5 

1 

„           2nd  class  i 

3 

—        j 

2 

1 

;    28 

„           Srd  class 

5 

— 

— 

— 

Coast  defence  vessels 

^^        1 

1 

3 

— 

1* 

Cruisers,  1st  class        1 

9 

8 

— 

— 

'       17 

„        2nd  class 

3        1 

4 

~~        1 

— 

1         1 

„        Srd  class        ' 

4 



1        1 

_ 

6 

Ounboats,  Ac.              | 

80        1 

S 

8        1 

— 

1       41 

Torpedo  craft,l8t  class , 

74 

1 

24        , 

26        1 

4 

127 

1  Bufisia  has  also  more  than  100  torpedo  boats  less  than  86  feet  in  length. 

The  Caspian  flotilla,  which  is  not  included  in  the  above  statement,  consist 
of  a  few  small  gunboats  and  steamships,  but  on  the  part  of  Persia  has 
practically  nothing  opposed  to  it. 

The  tables  which  follow  of  the  Russian  armour-clad  fleet  and  first-class 
cruisers  are  arranged  in  chronological  order.  In  the  first  table  the  coast 
defence  vessels  (named  in  italics)  follow  the  battleships.  The  numbers  after 
the  names  of  the  last  named  indicate  the  classes  to  which  they  have'  been  as- 
signed in  the  foregoing  statement  of  strength.  The  ships  marked  by  an 
asterisk  (*)  are  in  the  Black  Sea.  A  considerable  force  is  now  maintained 
on  the  Fkcific  border,  and  several  of  the  ships  in  hand  will  be  despatched  to 
that  station.  Abbreviations :  &.,  broadside  ;  c.b.,  central  lottery  ;  t.,  turret ; 
bar.f  barbette  ;  ciV.,  circular  ;a.g.,  armoured  gunboat ;  Q.F.,  quick-firing. 


bar. 


bar. 
bar. 


bar. 
t. 


Na  lie. 


Peter  Veliky  (8) 
Tchesme  *  (1) 

EkaterinaII.»(l) 
8inope*(l). 

/Emperor  Alex 
|\  anderll.(2). 
/Emperor  Nico 
t    las  I.  (2)    . 


hi 


1886 
1887 

1887 


1872       8,750  , 
1886      10,180  I 


10,180  ' 
10,180  ' 

8,400 
8,400 
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bar. 
t. 

bar. 
bar. 


Name. 


(. 

I  eir 
air. 

a  g. 

a.g. 
i. 

1  '• 

a.  p. 


e.b. 
e.b. 
cb. 

e.b. 


NavarinO)  •       .   1801 

/Oeopge  the  Vic-I.  ,«o«  ' 

Three  Saints  •  (1);  1893  | 

Petroparlovsk  (1),  18M  i 

Poltava  (1)  .        J  1894  ' 
Siasoi  Vellky(2)  .;  1804  i 

Sevastopol  (1)     .1  1805 

Rostislav*  (2)      J  1806 

New  Ship  (2)       J     ... 
Oslyabya(l)        .;  1808 

Pere8vyet(l)       .1  1808 
/Kniaz  Potemkin\| 
\  Tavrichesky  (1)/' 

Pobieda 

Retwisan 

Four    uniiamed 

Tsarevltch   . 

Adwiiral  Laaareff.),  1867  | 

( Admiral  TchiUKa-\\^^i^ 
Admiral  Bpirtdoj]  1868  < 


P<«  o 
.2  SH 
Q 


8,076 
0,476 

10,800 
12,480 

10,060 

10,060 


Armament 


I 


Ill 


J! 


:)■■■ 


Admiral  QrHg     .'  1868  { 


Novgorod*  . 
Vice  -  Admiral 
Popoff" 


I 


10,060 

8,880 

8,880 
12,674 

12,674 
12,480 

12,700 

13,100 
8,500 

3,600 

8,500 
8,500 


Gro»yaikiehy      .{  1800 


1873  j     2,700 
1875  I 


8,550 
1,492 

Qremyathtchy     J  1802  '     1,402 

I  I 

Otvajny 


Admiral  Ushakoff.,  1893 

Admiral  Senyavin'  1894 
Kkrabry     .         .:  1895 


(General  AdmiralV 
\    Apraxin  .        [j 


1806 


A  AmiralBoutakoip 
Kniaz  PoJarsky      '  1867 

(3)  I 

General  Admiral  il873 

(8)  1 

Minin(8)      .        .*  1874 

ii'Dnke    of  Bdin-\   ,«,,. 
i    burgh   (3)        )    1875 


1,402 
4,126  I 

4,126 
1,492 

4,126 

4,126 
5,000 

4,600 

5,740 

4,600 


16 

16 

16 

16 
16 

16 

16 

16 


^o{ 


4  12in. ;  4  6in. ;  22  smaUer 

Q.F.,  Ac.   .        .        .         ' 
4  12in. ;   8  6in. ;  25  smaUer 

Q.F.,  Ac  .        .        . 
6  12in. ;  7  6in. :  24  smallerl 

Q.F..  Ac    .        .        .        .1    7 
4  12in.;  8  6in.  Q.F.;  4  4-7in 

Q.F. ;  52  smaller  Q.F.,  Acj    4 
4  12in.;    12  6in.  Q.F. ;   84| 

smaller  Q.F.,  Ac. 

Ditto I    6 

4   12Jn. ;    6   6in.    Q.F. ;    18' 

smaller  Q.F.,  Ac.       .        .!    6 
4  12in. ;  12  6in.  Q.F.  ;  34, 

BmaU(»*Q.F.,  Ac.  .6 

4  lOin. ;    8   6in.    Q.F.  ;    2«| 
smaller  Q.F.,  Ac       .        .{4 

Ditto 4 

4  10in.  ;8  6in.  Q.F. ;  6  4-7in.! 

Q.F. ;  8^  smaller  Q. P.,  Ac. I    6 
Ditto  ... 

412in. ;  10  6ln.  Q. P.;  16 Sin 

Q.F. ;  SO  smaller 


0    13  llin. ;  10  light  and  machine 

'    guns    .... 
Q  (>  2  llin.;  10 light  and  machinoi 

\  guns  .  .  •  . 
6  Ditto  .... 
6      3  llin.  ;  8  light  and  machine 

guns  . 
11      2 llin.;  4 light gUD 


18 
5 


21  tin. ;  8  light  guns 

1  9in. ;    1  6in. ;    8   smaller 
I     Q.F.,Ac.    .        .  .1    2 

1  9in. ;    1  6in.  ;  10  smaller 
I     Q.P.,  Ac    .        .        .        .12 

I  Ditto I    2 

i4  lOin. ;    4  4-7in.   Q.F. ;    36, 
smaller  Q  P.,  Ac. 

Ditto     ... 
'  2    Sin. ;    1    6in-    Q.F.  ;    10 
I     smaller  Q.F.,  Ac. 


,ft  /  4  lOin.;   4  4'7in.  Q.F. ; 
lO:      ,       ..      __     . 


I,     smaller  Q.F.,  Ac. 
10    I  Ditto     .        .        .        .        .] 
4i    8  Sin. ;   2  6fn.  ;  16  smaller 
Q.F.,  Ac 

6  6  Sin. ;  2  6in  ;    16  smaller 

Q.F.,  Ac 

7  4  Sin. ;  12  6in. ;    20  smallerl 
1     Q.P.,Ac.    .        .        .        .1 

Q  l\i  8in^ ;  5  6in. ;    18  smaller| 


i\  4  Sin  ; 

i  q.f; 


Ac 


11,500 

9,000 

10,600 

10,600 

10,600 
10,600 

8,500 

13,600 

8,500 
8,600 

12,000 
12.000 

10,600 


•3  O 

CO 


16-6 

160 

16-5 

160 

17-5 
17-5 

160 

17-5 

16-0 
16-0 

18.0 
18-0 

17-0 


2,004  !  10-8 


10-5 
10-5 


100 
6  0 


80 
15-0 


15-0 
150 


2,060 
2,007 

2,081 
2,000 

3,066 

2,000 

2,000 
2,000 

5,000    16-0 
4,250    16-0 

2,000  1 15-0 

5,000  1 160  I 
5,000    16.0 

11-0 

16-0 

u-ol 

16-2   , 


2,835 
5,000 
5,290 
5,222 
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The  first-class  cruisers  in  the  foUowinc  list  are  all  of  6,000  tons  or  more. 
The  vessels  named  in  italics  are  armoured. 


Name 


arm. 

arm, 

arm. 

prot. 
arm. 

arm. 

arm. 

arm. 

arm. 
prot. 


nadimirMoMwuush.  1883 
Dmitri  Dontkoi  .  1888 
Admiral  Naekimo^  .   1885 


Admiral  Komiloff 
Pamiat  Azova 

Rwrik 

Rouia 

Oromoboi . 

Bayan 
Diana 


1887 
1888 


Armament 


5,700 

5,700 

7,700 

5,000 
6.000 


prot.     Pallada 


proL 
prot. 
prot. 
prot. 
prot. 


Aurora 
Bogatyr     . 
Waryag     . 
Askold 
Three  unnamed 


'  1892  10,988 

I  1896  j   12,130 

'     ...  !   12,336 

!     ...  7,800 

!  1898  I     6.600 


6,500 
6,560 

6,500 


4  8in. ;  12  6ui. ;  22  smaller 

Q.F.,&c.  .... 
6  6in.;  10  4-710.  Q.F.;  80 

smaller  Q.F.,  Ac      . 
8  Sin. ;  10  6ln. ;  16  smaller 

Q.F.,*<s.  .... 
14  6in. ;  18  smaller  Q.F.,  Ac 
2  Sin. ;  13  6in. ;  17  smaller 

Q.F.,  Ac   .  -I 

4  8in.;16  6in;6  4-7in.Q.F.; 

18  smaUer  Q.F.,  tc  .       .  I 
4  8in.;24  6in.;6  4-7in.Q.F.; 

SO  smaller  Q.F.,  Jtc. 
4  Sin.  Q.F. ;  16  6in-  Q.P. :  6 

4-7in.  Q.F. ;  60  smaller    . 

6  6i*n.  Q.F. ;  6  4-7in.  Q.F- ; 

35  smaUer  Q.F.,  &c 
Ditto    ... 
Ditto 


The  enerffies  of  Russia  were  for  many  years  devoted  to  the  construction 
of  coast-defence  monitors  in  the  Baltic.  The  old  Knicu  Pojarsky,  a  centnd- 
battery  vessel,  was  joined  in  1872  by  the  mastlcM  tuiret-ship  PtOer  Ou 
Great  Fifteen  years  later  the  powerful  sister  ships  Alexander  II.  and 
Nieolks  I  were  added.  These  bear  some  resemblance  to  our  own  ffero. 
The  Ganaul  was  a  smaller  barbette  ship  (6,690  tons),  partially  belted.  She 
was  lost  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  June,  1897.  The  turret  battleship  Hcmxrin 
displaces  9,476  tons,  and  is  armed  with  four  heavy  ^uns  coupled  fore  and 
aft  The  extreme  thickness  of  side  armouring  is  16  mches,  and  thore  is  12- 
inch  plating  on  the  barbettes.  The  sister  battleships,  Petropavhvsk,  PoUam, 
and  Sevas^l,  of  10,960  tons,  heavily  armoured,  and  carrying  four  12- 
inch  cuns  as  well  as  a  powerful  secondary  and  quick-firing  armament,  woe 
the  most  powerful  vesseU  in  the  Baltic  Fleet,  but  they  are  exceeded  in  size 
and  eun  power  by  the  Oslyabya  and  Peresvyet  now  completing  afloat.  These, 
with  their  displacement  of  12,674  tons,  carry  their  four  10-mch  Oushakoff 
ffuns  coupled  in  turrets,  and  have  a  very  kree  secondary  and  smjdler  quidc- 
firinff  armaments.  They  have  9'6-inch  side  armour  and  9  mches  on  the 
turrets  all  Harvey  steel,  and  are  furnished  with  water-tube  boilers.  The 
recent  extraordinary  grant  for  shipbuilding  enables  many  vessels  to  be  put  in 
hand  and  two  battleship  of  the  Oslydbya  class  are  already  beginning  at  the 
Baltic  and  New  Admiralty  yards  on  the  Neva,  while  a  third  has  been  ordered 
of  the  Russian  locomotive  and  shipbuilding  company,  and  a  fourth  of  Messis. 
Cramp  of  Philadelphia.  Another  battleship  (13,100  tons)  is  being  put^in 
hand  by  the  French  yard  at  La  Seyne.  All  these  are  exclusive  of  Ae 
Black  Sea  sauadron.  The  Svtsoi  Veltky,  and  her  sisters  in  the  Black  Set, 
are  of  a  smiuler  but  very  powerful  type. 

The  great  want  of  a  suitable  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  led  the  Russians  to  lay 
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down  the  three  powerful  battleships,  Catherine  IL,  Tchesme,  and  Sinope,  which 
were  launched  in  1886-87.  The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  these  remark« 
able  vessels  :  displacement,  10,180  tons  ;  length  between  the  perpendiculars, 
320  feet ;  beam,  69  feet ;  draught,  25  feet.  The  compound  ai-mour  belt  has 
a  maximum  thickness  of  18  inches,  and  the  triangular  redoubt  is  plated  with 
10  inches.  This  redoubt  or  citadel  is  a  special  feature.  It  presents  its  bas« 
to  the  bows,  and,  inasmuch  as  two  12-inch  66  ton  guns  are  coupled  en  barbette 
at  each  of  the  angles,  the  bow  fire  is  exceedingly  powerful.  The  six  heavy 
guns  are  mounted  on  the  disappearing  principk ;  they  only  show  over  the 
top  of  the  redoubt  when  about  to  fire.  Of  the  seven  6-inch  guns,  four  are  also 
disposed  for  bow  fire,  and  three  directed  astern.  The  later  battleship, 
DvenacbxU  Apoatoloff  (Twelve  Apostles),  which  is  smaller  (8,076  tons),  but 
caiTies  four  of  the  heavy  guns  coupled  in  turrets,  steamed  16*6  knots  at  her 
trials  without  pressure  and  without  reaching  the  estimated  horse  power.  The 
Oeorgi  Fobiedonosetz  (George  the  Victorious),  launched  in  1892  (10,800  tons), 
is  armed  with  six  56-ton  guns,  aud  is  of  a  modified  Sinope  type.  The  Tri 
SvicUitelia  (Three  Saints)  is  of  a  still  more  powerful  ^pe  (357  feet  6  inches 
long  and  72  feet  beam,  with  a  16-inch  belt),  and  the  Kniaz  Potemkin  Ta/vri- 
ehesky,  ot  the  same  class,  is  advancing  towards  completion  at  Nicolaieff,  and 
will  be  launched  in  1899.  The  armour-clad  Hoatislav,  launched  at  Nikolaieff 
in  1896,  has  the  following  dimensions : — ^Maximum  length,  351  feet,  maximum 
width,  68  feet ;  displacement,  8,880  tons;  engines,  8,500  horse-power;  ex- 
pected speed,  16  knots  ;  length  of  armour  belt,  224  feet.  Armed  with  four 
10-inch  and  eight  6-inch  guns  ;  twelve  47-mm.  and  fourteen  37-mm.  quick- 
firing  guns  ;  six  turrets.  She  is  of  the  Sissai  Veliky  class,  and  another  ot  the 
same  is  in  hand. 

The  belted  cruiser  Pamiai  Azova  or  Eemembrance  of  Azoff,  is  877  feet 
long.  She  is  an  improved  Ihnitri  Donskoi,  and  carries  her  two  8-inch  guns 
in  sponsoned  barbettes  on  either  broadside  The  Hurik,  launched  1892, 
is  435  feet  long,  67  feet  beam,  and  has  25  feet  9  inches  draught  The 
armour  at  the  water-line  is  10  inches  thick  for  80  per  cent,  of  the  ship's 
length.  Her  armament  is  very  strong,  and  she  will  carry  2,000  tons  of  coal, 
being  enough  for  20,000  miles  steaming  at  10  knots.  The  cruiser  Jiossia, 
which  was  launched  in  1896,  has  a  dLplacement  of  12,130  tons.  She  is 
armed  with  four  8-inch  and  16  6-inch  guns,  24  quick-firing  guns,  and  5 
torpedo  ejectors.  Armour  from  5  to  8  inch,  but  the  defect  of  the  class  is 
insufficient  protection  for  the  batteries,  and  a  defective  system  of  ammunition 
supply.  The  Rossia  has  two  engines  7,250  horse-power  each,  and  one  of  2,500 
horse-power.  Maximum  speed,  19^  knots.  The  Gromoboi,  which  is  in  hand 
at  the  Baltic  Yard,  St.  Petersburg,  is  of  the  same  class,  but  larger,  and  an 
ai-moured  cruiser,  the  Bayan,  ot  7,800  tons  is  being  begun  at  La  Seyne. 
The  armour-clads,  Admiral  Oushakoff  toid  Admiral  Heniavin,  bmlt  as  coast- 
defence  vessels,  are,  in  foct,  armoured  cruisers  having  a  powerful  armament 
and  respectable  speed.  The  General  Admiral  Apraxine  is  a  sister  vesseL 
The  three  cruisers,  Aurora,  Pallada  and  Dianas  which  are  building  on  the 
Neva,  are  three- screwed,  6,630  tons  displacement,  three  engines  of  3,870 
horse-power  each.  At  least  three  other  cruisers  of  the  same  class  are 
ordered,  and  several  of  smaller  (3,000-ton)  class.  None  of  these  belong  to 
the  Black  Sea  Fleet. 

The  so-called  Russian  "  Volunteer  Fleet,"  which  is  being  added  to,  consti- 
tutes a  factor  that  must  not  be  underrated  in  Russia's  next  war.  The  ships  of 
the  Volunteer  Fleet,  about  fifteen  in  number,  are,  in  peace-time,  merchant- 
-  men,  which  can,  in  time  of  war,  be  easily  armed  and  used  for  doing  the  work 
of  cruisers.   They  provide  for  the  regular  traffic  between  Odessa,  Vladivostok 
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and  Port  Arthur,  and  run,  in  addition,  the  tea  trade  and  passenger  ttaffic 
between  China  and  the  Black  Sea,  besides  being  employed  in  peace  aa  transport 
for  troops,  particularly  for  carrying  recruits  and  Keserve  men  between  Odessa 
and  Batoum.  The  connection  of  this  fleet  with  the  State  was  formerly 
much  too  loose,  in  consequence  of  which  a  new  orffanisation  of  it  took  place 
in  1836,  whereby  the  Volunteer  Fleet  is  under  the  Admiralty,  but  has  its 
own  management  and  capitaL 


Production  and  Industry. 

I.  AORICULTURAL. 

According  to  official  data  of  1892,  the  whole  territory  of  the 
50  €k)verDments  of  European  Russia  proper,  exclusive  of  the 
islands  of  Arkhangelsk,  and  the  pasture  grounds  of  the 
Kalmucks  and  Kirghizes  (40,925,060  acres),  was  distributed 
among  different  owners,  as  follows : — 


1                 Owners. 

Area 

Unfit  for  Culture,  Roads,  Ac. 

1  The  State    . 
1  The  Imperial  FamUy  . 
1  The  Peasants      . 
Private  Owners  . 

Acres 

410,801,867 

19,890,835 

373,310,496 

294,604,582 

Acres 
189,897,498 

35,645,785 
35,115,557 

Total     . 

1,098,507,780 

210,058,770 

In  1892,  the  total  land  and  that  held  in  private  ownership  was  as  follows : — 


Nature  of  Land 

Total 

In  priTate  ownersliip 

Acres 

Per  cent 

Acres 

Per  eent 

Arable    .... 

287,969,552 

26-2 

80,068,271 

27-8 

Orchards,  meadow,  graz- 

ing, &c.       .        .        . 

174,958,784 

15-9 

68,628,269 

28-2 

Forests,  &c.    . 

425,520,714 

88-8 

110,697,486 

876 

Unfit  for  culture,  roads, 

&c 

Total     . 

210,058,770      191 

35,115,666 

11-9 

1,098,507,780  |  lOOD 

294,504,682 

100  0 

In  Poland  55  per  cent,  of  the  area  is  arable  land. 

The  state  of  the  redemption  operation  among  the  village  oommimities  of 
liberated  serfs  is  seen  from  the  following  accounts  up  till  January  1,  1895. 
The  accounts  are  shown  separately  far  Russia  and  the  Western  provinces  where 
the  conditions  of  redemption  were  more  liberal  for  the  peasants,  acooidiiig  to 
the  laws  of  1863 
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- 

Russia 

Weatern  Prove. 

Number  of  male  peasants  who  redeemed  the 

land  with  State  help 

6,641,836 

2,516,919 

Number  of  acres  redeemed     . 

61,575,821 

25,517,788 

Value  of  the  land,  in  roubles . 

704,018,004 

162,506,668 

Average  price  of  the  allotment 

106r.  Oc 

64r.  57c 

Average  size  of  allotment,  in  acres 

9-4 

10  0 

Average  price  of  the  acre 

llr.  43c. 

6r.  37c. 

Average  former  debt  of  the  landowner 

EO  the 

State  mortgage  bank,  per  allotment 

37r.  32c. 

26r.  99c. 

Average  sum  paid  to  the  landlord,  per 

allot- 

ment 

68r.  68c. 

37r.  58c 

Moreover,  109,791  leaseholders  redeemed  their  allotments  (2,100,000  acres), 
for  the  sum  of  24,349,890  roubles,  in  South  Russia  and  the  Western  Pro- 
vinces, according  to  the  laws  of  1868-88,  which  recognise  private  ownership  of 
land. 

In  accordance  with  a  new  law,  of  December  26, 18W,  the  peasants'  allotments  are  recog- 
nised In  European  Russia  proper  (exclusive  of  Poland  and  the  Balticprovinces),  the  property 
of  the  peasant  communities,  whether  redeemed  or  not.  They  cannot  be  sold  by  the  commu- 
nity otherwise  than  in  virtue  of  a  decision  taken  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  commu- 
nity :  householders,  approved  by  the  Provincial  Peasants'  Institutions  if  under  600  roubles 
of  value,  and  by  the  Ministers  of  Interior  and  Finance  if  above  that  value.  The  allot- 
ments redeemed  individually  by  separate  householders  under  previoiis  laws,  can  be  trans- 
mitted,  or  sold  for  redemption  arrears,  only  to  persons  belonging  to  the  peasant  commu- 
nitiBs.  The  communities  allotments  can  be  mortgaged  no  more,  even  after  redemption 
money  having  been  p«id  in  fUll.  No  separate  householder  can  personally  redeem  his 
allotment  without  the  approval  of  the  mir. 

In  Central  Russia  66  per  cent,  of  the  arable  land  is  under  crops  ;  in  South 
Russia  78  per  cent  ;  in  North  and  in  South-east  Russia  10  per  cent.  ;  and  in 
Astrakhan  only  8  per  cent.     In  1896,  the  areas  under  crops  were  : — 


1 

—                                                Acres 

European  Russia 

Poland 

North  Caucasia    . 

Siberia!         .... 

Central  Asia! 

170,253,400 

10,284,650 

9,459,440 

8,402,000 

2,495,800 

Russian  Empire^   . 

200,895,290 

1  Incomplete. 

Crops. — The  cereal  crops  of  Russia  (exclusive  of  Finland)  for  the  last  six 
years  are  seen  from  the  following,  in  thousands  of  quarters  for  all  sorts 
of  grain,  and  in  thousands  of  tons  for  potatoes  : — 
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Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Varionsi 

Total 

Potatoes 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

European  Russia,  1895  . 

7,no 

17,813 

4,471 

9,556 

3,291 

42,900 

14,654 

„       18M   . 

7,986 

17,392 

4,433 

9,485 

4,334 

43,630 

16,630 

„        1897   . 

6,832 

14,080 

4,325 

7.767 

3,771 

36,277 

16,0»4   1 

Poland,  1895    . 

462 

1,358 

338 

614 

188 

2,881 

6.117 

„       1890    .        .        . 

518 

1,534 

356 

678 

201 

3,287 

6,036    ; 

;;   1897 ..    . 

478 

1,345 

840 

590 

202 

2,950 

5,789    1 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

quarters 

quarters 

quarters 

quarters 

quarters 

quarters  quarters 

North  Caucasia,^  1895    . 

8,456 

679 

2,635 

1,670 

2,568 

16.917 

276 

1896  . 

1897  . 
aib6ria,8  1894          .        . 

5,707 

1,334 

2,493 

1,388 

2,792 

13,714 
9,321 
12.655 

366 

3,917 

2,840 

618 

4,870 

410 



„         1895          .        . 

3,807 

2,495 

624 

4,983 

305 

12.214 

909 

„         1896 

4,464 

2,679 

775 

6,907 

447 

15,272 

S68 

Turkestan*  1895     . 

982 

88 

306 

40 

427 

1,843 

66 

1896       .        . 

1,715 

120 

407 

115 

1,017 

3.380 

S8 

Transcaucasia,  1897 

5,585 

24 

2,494 

22 

3,661 

11,736 

174 

1  Mixed  rye  and  wheat,  buckwheat,  millet,  Indian  com  and  peas. 

3  Provinces  Kuban,  Stavropol,  and  Terek. 

8  Provinces  Irkutsk,  Tobolsk,  Tomsk,  and  Yeniseisk. 

*  Provinces  Akmolinsk,  Semipalatinsk,  Semirechensk,  and  Tnrgai. 


The  crop  in  1898  was  a  medium  one,  very  unequal,  resulting  in  a  great 
scarcity  in  the  central  provinces. 

Of  special  cultures  there  were,  in  European  Russia  in  1897,  8,858,000  acres 
under  flax  (290,000  tons  of  flax  fibre  and  645,000  tons  of  linseed),  2,241,000 
acres  under  hemp  (301,500  tons  of  fibre  and  870,000  tons  hempseed),  about 
650,000  cwt.  of  hops  are  gathered  every  year. 

The  amount  of  hay  gathered  in  1897  attained  33,208,000  tons  in  European 
Russia,  out  of  which  1,805,000  tons  in  Poland,  and  10,200,000  tons  in 
West  Siberia  and  North  Caucasia. 

In  1895  128,480  acres  were  under  tobacco  in  Russia,  Siberia,  and  Caucasia, 
yielding  about  1,263,400  cwt,  as  against  1,287,500  cwt  (120,025  acres)  in 
1890.  There  were  in  1892  no  less  than  350  tobacco  &ctories,  which  manu- 
factured no  less  than  1,073,080  cwt  of  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  &c  Under 
vineyards  there  were  about  16,000,000  acres,  but  only  361,000  acres  were 
under  proper  culture.  The  yield  was  4,550,000  gallons,  of  which  150,000 
wereproduced  in  Crimea. 

The  cotton  crops  in  Turkestan  which  covered,  in  1888,  214,115  acres,  and 
yielded  325,148  cwt  of  raw  cotton,  one  half  of  which  was  the  American,  and 
the  other  half  the  local  cotton  tree,  attained  in  1895  to  469,800  acres,  chiefly 
in  Ferganah  (351,000  acres),  and  yielding  over  840,000  cwt  of  purified  cotton 
(2,080,000  cwt.  of  raw  cotton).  Khiva  and  Bokhara  supply  annually  about 
322,000  cwt  Attempts  at  raising  cotton  have  also  been  made  in  Trans- 
caucasia, the  crop  of  1891  attaining  2,900  cwt  in  Elisabethpol,  and  200,000 
cwt.  in  Erivan ;  9,838  acres  were  under  cotton  trees  in  1892.  Nearly 
2,670,000  cwt.  of  rice  are  grown  every  year  in  Turkestan,  and  about  830,000 
cwt.  of  cocoon  silk  are  obtained. 

In  1888  Russia  in  Europe  (without  Poland)  had  19,683,840  horses, 
24,609,260  homed  cattle,  44,465,450  sheep  (about  9'5  millions  of  fine  breeds). 
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and  9,248,000  swine,  showing  thus  a  notable  diminution  against  1882. 
Poland  had,  same  year,  1,204,340  horses,  8,018,400  homed  cattle,  8,754,665 
sheep,  and  1,499,100  swine.  In  Caucasia  and  Turkestan,  in  1892,  there  were 
1,690,740  horses,  6,511,980  cattle,  20,175,800  sheep,  960,000  swine,  441,120 
camels,  and  211,760  mules  and  asses.  The  horse  census  of  1891  showed 
21,665,682  in  European  Russia  and  Poland,  706,985  horses  in  North  Cau- 
casia, and  449,848  in  Transcaucasia. 

Since  sanitary  measures  have  been  taken  for  slaughtering  the  herds  of 
cattle  attacked  by  episooty,  the  number  of  heads  of  cattle  lost  every  year, 
which  formerly  attained  from  180,000  to  220,000  heads,  has  been  reduced  to 
14,000  a  year  for  the  period  1890-94. 

There  are  now  68  experimental  farms  under  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 


n.  Forests. 

Of  the  total  area  of  European  Russia,  nearly  one-third  is  under  forest.  It 
appears  from  recent  investigation  that  the  following  areas  are  under  forest  in 
Eiu*opean  Russia,  Poland,  Finland,  and  Caucasia  (the  two  latter  incomplete) : — 
European  Russia,  422,807,000  acres  ;  Poland,  6,706,000  ;  Finland,  50,498,000  ; 
Caucasia,  18,666,000  :  total,  498,177,000  acres.  On  Jan.  1,  1895,  the  area  of 
forests  under  Crown  management  in  Russia  attained  618,244,000  acres,  out  of 
which  86,959,000  acres  were  under  regular  treatment.  The  net  revenue  of 
the  Crown  forests  attained  in  1896  only  14,600,000  roubles. 

An  important  measure  was  taken  in  1888  for  the  protection  of  forests,  most 
of  which  have  been  placed  under  a  special  committee  appointed  in  each  province 
of  European  Russia.  Some  forest  lands  have  been  recognised  as  *  protective ' 
for  rivers,  &c.,  and  they  can  in  no  case  be  destroyed,  feuing  of  timber  in  these 
tracts  being  submitted  to  severe  regulations. 

III.  Mining  and  Metals. 

The  soil  of  Russia  is  rich  in  ores  of  all  kinds,  and  mining  industry  is  steadily 
increasing.  The  statistics  during  the  years  1880  and  1889-95  are  given  in  the 
following  table : — 


Silver  '  Lead  I  Zinc 

Tear    ^ I 


Cop- 
per 


I^^Ilronlsteellcorii'^aS-'S*"' 


Kilogrmmmes        (  Tons  >  Thousands  of  tons 


1880  I  48,276  I  2,947  I  10,107  ,  1,146  I  4,256  ,  3,208     448    .    292    j   807    I  8,289  I     852  I      779 
1889  I  38,003  1  2.622  I  13,857       569  I  6.843  ;  5.978  :   740    i   42^    I    258      6.213  '  3,310  >  1,370  1 
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from  the  following  diBtricts,  with  the  amount  obtained  1893 :  Altai  and 
Nertchinsk,  13,680  lbs.  ;  Semipalatinsk,  8,664  lbs.  ;  CJaucagoa,  1,188  lbs.  ; 
from  gold,  7, 966  lbs.  Platinum  in  the  Urals.  Copper  was  obtained  chiefly  in  the 
Urals  (2,689  tons  in  1895)  and  the  Caucasus  (2, 100  tons).  Cobalt  is  found  in  the 
Elisabethpol  government  of  Caucasia  (56  cwt.  of  ore  in  1895) ;  also  manganese 
ore  (118,  lyO  tons  of  ore).  Mercury  was  extracted  in  S  Russia  to  the  amount  of 
954,000  lbs.  in  1895,  (81  tons  of  ore  in  Caucasia) ;  tin,  12  tons  in  Finland. 
Zinc  comes  entirely  from  Poland.  Of  the  salt  extracted  in  1895,  797,700 
tons  were  from  South  Russia  ;  270,000  from  Astrakhan  ;  277,000  from  Penn  ; 
40,000  from  Caucasia;  39,000  from  Orenburg;  the  remainder  being  from 
Turkestan,  the  Transcaspian  region,  Siberia,  North  Russia,  and  Poland. 
In  1895  21,895  workers  were  employed  in  the  sdt  works. 

The  province  of  Ekaterinoslav  grows  to  be  an  important  centre  of  iron 
mining.  In  1895  South  Russia  yielded  633,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  24,200  of  iron, 
35,000  tons  of  steel,  and  194,000  tons  of  rails.  The  manufacture  of  agri- 
cultural machinery,  which  was  valued  at  2^  million  roubles  in  1867,  rose 
to  nearly  10  million  roubles  in  1885,  and  has  much  increased  since. 

Iron  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  Urals  (542,000  tons  of  pig-iron  in  1895), 
South  Russia  (same  quantity),  and  Poland  (181,000  tons),  the  remainder  of 
the  Empire,  exclusive  of  Finland,  suppl3ring  only  165,000  tons.  The  import 
duties  are  so  high  that  they  are  nearly  150  per  cent,  of  the  price  of  pig-iron 
in  England,  i.e.,  2dr.  12c.  (about  66«.,  per  ton).  The  imports  of  pig  iron 
were  only  75,000  tons  in  1896  (160,000  in  1893),  and  of  iron  and  steel  goods 
837,000  tons  (357, 000  in  1893),  the  annual  consumption  per  head  being  thus 
88  lbs.  of  iron  per  inhabitant 

In  1896  the  output  of  coal  in  the  most  important  coalfields  was : — Perm, 
830,630  tons;  Moscow,  154,178  tons;  Western  District,  8,510,480  tons; 
Kharkov-Poltava,  574,020  tons  ;  Lugansk,  1,110,000  tons  :  Bakhmut, 
1,219,650  tons.  Strong  measures  have  been  taken  to  increase  the  local  con- 
sumption of  Russian  coal  and  coke  by  imposing  a  dulr  of  98^^.  per  ton 
of  coal  imported  through  the  Black  Sea,  47^  through  the  Western  frontier, 
and  2Z^d,  through  ttiQ  Baltic  Sea,  and  by  reducing  the  tariffs  of  railway 
shipping  of  Russian  coal  from  the  Don  mines.  The  import  of  foreign  coal 
and  coke  has  not  been  reduced. 


Imports 
of 

Goal 
Tons 

Coke 
Tons 

Imports 
of 

Coal 
Tons 

Coke 
Tom 

1891 
1892 
1893 

1,502,800 
1,410,900 
1,682,000 

199,900 
226,600 
285,300 

1894 
1895 
1896 

1,736,000 
1,942,400 
1,948,600 

276,000 
236,240 
857,800 

During  the  last  three  yeara  the  annual  consumption  of  friel  in  the  Moscow 
manufacturing  region  was  about  1,000,000  tons  of  wood,  80,000  tons  of 
English  coal,  80,000  tons  of  Russian  coal,  and  about  80,000  tons  of 
naphtha  refrise.  The  Caspian  naphtha  industry  is  extending  very  rapidly. 
The  output  of  petroleum  in  various  forms  in  1896  was  (in  gallons) :  cmae  oU, 
127,423,000  ;  residuum,  927,125,000;  illuminating  oil,  433,615,000  ;  lubricat- 
ing oU,  42,785,000  ;  othera,  5,180,000  ;  total,  1,536,130,000. 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  mining  and  working  of  minerals 
was  498,351  in  1895 :  of  these,  232,285  were  in  the  Ural,  42,625  in  central 
Russia,  86,449  in  Poland  and  the  North- West,  83,784  in  the  South  and 
South-West,  21,518  in  the  Caucasus,  and  55,517  in  Siberia.     The  number  of 
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water  and  steam  ennnes  employed  in  the  Empire  in  tlie  iron  industry  respec- 
tively was  1,110  and  1|040,  showing  an  aggregate  of  more  than  100,000  horse- 
power. 

IV.  Manufactures. 

The  number  of  all  kinds  of  manufactories,  mines,  and  industrial  establish- 
ments in  European  Russia  (without  Poland  and  Finland)  was  62,801  in  1885, 
employing  994,787  workpeople,  and  producing  a  value  of  1,121,040,270 
touDles.  The  20,881  manumctories  of  Poland  employed  139,650  workmen, 
and  produced  a  value  of  185,822,200  roubles.  Transcaucasia  had  in  1891 
9,833  mannbctories,  mostlv  small,  with  40,284  workmen,  producing  a  value 
of  40,003,900  roubles,  chiefly  in  silk  ;  while  the  6,496  manufeuitories  of  Fin- 
land yielded  in  1890,  6,681,700/. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Manufactures, 
which  includes  the  mining  industries,  as  well  as  those  which  pay  excise 
duties  (spirits,  beer,  su^,  and  tobacco),  the  manu&ctories  of  the  Empire 
having  a  yearly  productivity  of  more  than  1,000  roubles  each  appeared 
as  follows : — 


1898 

Numbers 

17,606 

2,711 

1,199 

609 

859 

People  employed 

Steam  engines 

Yearly  production 

Men 

Women 

Number 

Horse 
Power 

Buropeui  RumIa 
Poland 
Caacaiia    . 
SiberU       . 
Turkestan . 

Total.  1898     .       . 

949,044 

108,484 

20,766 

10.961 

6,295 

264,080 

44,925 

1,261 

1,056 

10,525 

1,959 

791 

115 

25 

289,404 

81.828 

7,114 

1,812 

899 

Roubles 
1,466,988,000 
229,486,000 
84,783,000 
11,929,000 
16,186,000 

22,483 

1,094,972 

311,803 

13,825 

880.057 

1,759,881,000 

Of  the  people  employed,  30,000  were  children.  The  small  factories,  having 
a  production  of  less  tnan  1,000  roubles  a  year,  numbered  103,360  in  1891. 
The  diief  branches  of  the  above  were  as  follows  in  the  year  1893  : — 


1898 


Articles  of  food 

Textiles    . 

Paper  and  cardboard 

Wood 

Chemicals 

Tallow,  candles,  &c. 

Leather    . 

China,  glass 

Iron  and  steel  . 

Machinery 

Copper  and  jewellery 


Numbers 


13.845 

3,520 

436 

1,373 

1,227 

1,138 

2,815 

437 

804 

635 

591 


Production 


Roubles 

500,525,000 

619,945,000 

26,995,000 

35,666,000 

40,944,000 

85,229,000 

89,571,000 

16,099,000 

166,833,000 

66,021,000 

19,788,000 
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The  growth  of  the  cotton  industry  is  best  seen  from  the  following  : — 


Years 

Spinning 

Weaving 

Printing  and 
Dyeing 

Fininhing 

Total 

1880 
1885 
1893 

Roubles 

74,100,000 

97,400,000 

135  274,000 

Roubles 

99,700,000 

98,000,000 

160,935,000 

Roubles 
61,100.000 
59,500,000 
98,869,000 

Roubles 
5,600,000 
3,800,000 
3,122,000 

Roubles 
240,400,000 
258,200,000 
898,196,000 

In  1889  the  textile  industries  of  Russia  and  Poland  had  3,799,416  spindles 
and  191,290  looms.  They  were  concentrated  chiefly  in  the  two  governments 
of  Moscow  and  Vladimir  (yearly  production  131,150,000  roubles,  and  more 
than  one-half  of  the  total  cotton  industry  of  Russia),  Piotrkov  in  Poland 
(88,818,000  roubles),  St.  Petersburg  (23,610,000  roubles),  Kostroma  and 
Esthonia  (about  14,000,000  roubles  each).  The  cotton  industry  proper  is 
valued  at  384,000,000  roubles  per  year. 

The  production  of  spirits  in  1895-6  was  82,216,000  gallons  of  pure  alcohol ; 
in  1896-97,  79,300,000  gallons.  There  were  in  1897,  2,037  distilleries. 
There  were  (1893)  1,233  beer  breweries  and  528  meathe  breweries.  The 
former  produced  87,282,100  gallons,  while  the  production  of  the  latter  is 
quite  insignificant. 

Since  the  year  1894  the  Crown  undertook  itself  the  retail  selling  of  spirits, 
which  is  now  introduced  in  25  provinces. 

There  were  238  sugar  works  in  Russia  in  1898,  and  992,980  acres  were 
under  beetroot.     In  1896-97  the  output  of  refined  sugar  was  636  890  tons. 

Only  ^jf  part  of  all  corn  exported  from  Russia  during  the  last  4  years 
was  exported  in  the  shape  of  flour.  There  were  in  Russia  and  Poland,  in 
1895,  3,854  flour  mills,  each  yielding  more  than  670  ewt.  of  flour  per  year. 
Their  total  production  was  35,100  tons  per  diem.     There  were  979  steam  mills 

Producing  1,076.000  tons  of  flour,   and  4,020  water  mills,    1,209,000  tons, 
[ost  of  the  latter  have  steam  motors  in  reserve.     Out  of  the  above,  497  mills 
(1,000,000  tons)  used  rollers  for  grinding. 

Conuneroe. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  yearly  imports  and 
exports  of  Russia  for  1886-90,  and  for  each  of  the  years  1891  to 
1897,  in  her  trade  with  Europe,  Asia,  and  Finland  (bullion  not 
included,  nor  the  external  trade  of  Finland) : — 


I 

Years 

Exports 

Imports 

Paper  roubles 

Paper  roubles 

1886-90 

675,200,000 

415,100.000 

1891 

721,600,000 

879,300,000 

1892 

489,409,718 

403,879,940 

1893 

613,732,409 

463,546,017 

1894 

668,752,915 

559.571,718 

'                  1895 

689,082,268 

538,508,428 

1891-95 

628,000,000 

469,000,000 

1896 

689,572,286 

589,810,348 

1897  » 

704,222,000 

508,516.000 

1  European  frontier  and  trade  with  Fi»^^by  VjUUVIC 
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In  Bnssia  the  Custom  Hoas«  agents  fix  the  valnes  of  imports  and  exports,  either  on  the 
basis  of  declarations  of  interested  ]Mirtiee  and  documents  m  support  of  them  or  by  refer 
ence  to  exp<»rt8  when  the  declarations  are  untnutworthy  and  erroneous.  They  are 
assisted  also  by  price  lists.  The  Talues  of  exports  are  determined  at  the  point  of  shipment 
exoltasive  of  cost  of  transport,  insurance,  Ac  The  quantities  of  goods  imported  are  deter- 
mined by  weighing  or  other  eflTective  means,  as  are  also  the  quantities  of  goods  exported— 
when  sul^ect  to  export  duty.  The  declarations  of  shipping  are  sufficient  in  the  case  of 
exports  duty  ft:ee.  The  sross  weight  is  always  recorded  except  in  those  cases  for  which 
the  Customs  regulations  have  provided  official  tares.  The  Customs  officials  never  require 
the  true  country  of  origin  or  of  destination.  They  register  the  port  where  the  bill  of  lading 
is  dated,  for  Imports— snd  proceed  similarly  in  the  case  of  exports. 

The  chief  trade  of  the  Empire  is  carried  on  through  its  European  frontier, 
which  does  not  include  the  (Jaucasus.  However,  as  the  exports  of  naphtha 
a?)d  grain  from  the  Caucasus  to  Western  Europe  became  of  late  very  important, 
the  Ministry  of  Finances  began  to  include,  since  the  year  1894,  into  the 
exports  through  the  European  frontier,  the  exports  through  the  Black  Sea 
frontier  of  Caucasus  and  the  trade  with  Finland. 

The  exports  and  imports  from  and  to  the  diflferent  frontiers  for  the  last 
five  years,  are  given  in  the  following  table  :— r 


- 

1892  3 

1893 

1894 

1,000 

roubles 

638,0871 

20,363 

16,803 

668.753 

(.52,731) 

15,865 

1895 

1,000 

roubles 

653,262 1 

21.807 

16,614 

1896       1 

Exporti  :— 
Through  European  ft-ontler 

„        Asiatic           „ 
Trade  with  Finland  . 

Total      .... 
(Black  8ea  frontier  of  Caucasus) 
Moreover,  to  Russian  Manchuria 

ImporU : — 
Prom  European  frontier   . 

„     Asiatic 
Trade  with  Finland   . 

Total      .... 
(Black  Sea  frontier  of  Caucasus) 

Gold  and  tilv$r  in  money  and 
ingoU-^ 

Exports 

Imports 

roubles 

865,890 

?-»,586 

21,099 

1,000 

roubles 

505,896 

74,787 

18,628 

599,210 

(66.749) 

14,497 

1,000 

roubles 

693,709 

77,208 

17,666 

475,580 

(50,354) 

18,743 

689,083 

(58.782) 

23,771 

688,572 
(77,209) 

846,475 
45,456 
11,949 

305,091 
6-2,618 
15,S36 

463,546 
(10,9.-6) 

496,3571 
68,215 
18,879 

457,7121 
50.916 
■20,880 

602,784 
66,576 
20,461 

403,880 
(10,i>5t)) 

559.571 
(7,859) 

638,508 
(10,808) 

589,810 
(28,926) 

1,000 
roubles 

gold 

4,619 
113,765 

1,000 

roubles 

gold 

7,318 

31,319 

1,000 

roubles 

gold 

44,222 

130,941 

1,000 

roubles 

gold 

1,375 

87,597 

1,000 
roubles 
gold 
2,067 

1  Inclusive  of  Black  SeaftDntier  but  not  of  trade  with  Finland.       s  Famine  year. 


With  the  exception  of  the  year  1894,  when  87,528,000  roubles  in  gold 
(  =  56,292,000  paper  roubles)  were  exported,  the  exports  of  gold  are  insignifi- 
cant, the  chief  export  being  silver  to  Asia.  Of  silver  from  10  to  21  million 
roubles  were  imported,  the  remainder  being  gold. 

The  following  tables,  giving  the  value  of  exports  and  imports,  in  thousands  of 
paper  roubles,  to  and  fromEurope  (European  frontier,  including  Caucasus  since 
the  year  1896)  will  better  show  the  character  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Russia  :— 
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— 

1887-89 

1800-M 

1805 1 

18961 

18971 

Articles  of  food 

Raw  and    half-manu&c- 

tured  articles 
Animals  .... 
Manu£Btctured  goods . 

1,000 
roubles 

400,493 

222,274 
12,697 
17,848 

1,000 
roubles 

349,400 

232,800 
14,200 
12,200 

1,000 
roubles 

382,517 

258,408 
16,138 
11,196 

1,000 
roubles 

381,524 

257,838 
15,144 
12,906 

1.000 
roubles 

418,478 

264.606 
17,092 
19,146 

Total  . 

661,206 

607.900 

667,259 

667,412 

704,222 

Imports : — 
Articles  of  food 
Raw   and   half-  manu&c- 
tured  articles 

Manufactured  goods . 

52,952 

230,246 

535 

(64,007 

63,800 

261,500 

1,700 

101,500 

67,652 

282,873 

2,888 

136,408 

69,805 

306,656 

2,278 

161.528 

64,071* 

288,729' 
1.619  I 
159,097 

Total  . 

847,740 

428,500  1  489,401  |  540,267 

508,516  , 

I  Including  trade  on  Black  Sea  frontier  of  Caucasus  and  with  Finland,  but  exolnslTe  of 
trade  with  Russian  Manchuria. 

For  the  last  six  years  grain  has  formed,  on  the  average,  55  per  cenL  in 
value  of  the  aggregate  exports  to  Europe,  58  '7  per  cent,  in  1888,  and  51in  1889. 

The  official  figures  of  grain  exports  being  now  given  in  units  of  weight  the 
exports  from  European  Russia,  Caucasus,  and  to  Imiland  in  1897.  as  well  as 
during* the  two  preceding  years,  are  given  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 


- 

1895 

1896 

1897            j 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Wheat    .... 

76,468,000 

70,774.000 

68,670,000 

Rye        .        . 

29,588,000 

26,281,000 

28.686,900 

Barley    . 

34,877,000 

26,289,000 

28.780.SOO 

Oats 

21,457,000 

21,768,000 

14,044,900 

Maize     . 

8,268,000 

4,170,000 

6.810,600 

Peas 

3,246,000 

8,017,000 

3,224,200 

Various  groats 

284,000 

254.000 

318,780 

Flour     . 

2,600,000 

2,466,000 

2,726.100 

Other  grain  products 

8,469,000 

8,822,000 

8,801.600 

Total. 

185,242,000 

163,611,000 

156.662,200     | 

The  export  of  naphtha  for  the  last  five  years 
well)  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  :— 

Year 

Raw  Naphtha 

1        OUs  for 
Lighting 

Oils  for 
Greasing 

Waste 

Total 

1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 

Cwt. 

28,400 

33,800 

380,000 

1,011,000 

Cwt 
16,034,000 
16,998,000 
16,605,000 
17,011,000 
16,007.600 

Cwt 
2,042,000 
2,092,000 
2,469,000 
2,394,000 
2,844,200 

Cwt 
1,080,000 
1.064,000 
1,064,000 
968,000 
1,223.000 

Cwt 
19.184,400 
17.062.000 
20,468.000 
20,097,000 

1 
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The  export  of  eggs  (chiefly  to  Germanj,  France,  iind  Austria)  is  acquir- 
ing eveiy  year  a  greater  importance,  as  seen  from  the  following  figures  of 
exports  for  the  kst  five  years  : — 


Year 

No.  of  Eggs 

Value 

Preserved  Eggs  in  Tins 

Boobies 

liCwt. 

Roubles 

1893 

724,000.000 

13,469,000 

22,890 

309,000 

1894 

955,000,000 

15,485,000 

23,860 

381,000 

1895 

1,411,000,000 

19,775,000 

33,100 

599,000 

1896 

1,475,000.000 

21,925,000 

26.760 

855,000 

1897 

1.787,000,000 

25,520,000 

80,300 

431,000 

The  export  of  oil  cakes  attained  12,769,000  roubles  in  1897  ;  58,300 
horses  and  ponies  were  exported  the  same  year. 

The  following  table  snows  the  relative  importance  of  the  chief  exports 
from  European  Kussia  and  Korth  Caucasia,  including  exports  to  Finland, 
during  the  last  three  years : — 


Exports 

1895 

1896 

1897 
Roubles 

Roubles 

Roubles 

Corn,  flour,  buckwheat,  &c.     . 

334,896,000 

321,950,000 

353,858,000 

Fish  and  caviare     . 

2,548,000 

4,711,000 

5,780,000 

Dainr  produce  and  eggs  . 
Alcohol  and  gin 

23,513,000 

25,476,000 

31,835,000 

1,853,000 

1,584,000 

2.459,000 

Sugar 

11,830,000 

20,368,000 

10,315,000 

Various  articles  of  food    . 
Articles  of  food  . 

22,339,000 

9,649,000 

9,786,000 

385,647,000 

382,888,000 

413,478,000 

Timber  and  wooden  goods 

40,144,000 

46,727,000 

54,781,000 

Raw  metals  (platinum,  mercy.) 

3,052,000 

4,248,000 

3,417,000 

Oleaginous  grains,  chiefly  lin- 

seed and  grass  seeds     . 

45,901,000 

50,721,000 

45,309,000 

Flax 

72,364,000 

62,836,000 

56,182,000 

Hemp 

19,212,000 

16,115,000 

11,215,000 

Tallow 

533,000 

542,000 

497,000 

Bristle,  hair,  and  feather 

10,439,000 

9,924,000 

11,727,000 

Wool      .        .                 .        . 

6,490,000 

7,869,000 

8,938,000 

Furs 

4,172,000 

3,673,000 

5,027.000 

Naphtha  and  naphtha  oils,  &c. 

27,274,000 

28,679,000 

25,158,000 

Various  .        .                 .        . 

78,779,000 

26,554,000 

32,260,000 

Raw  ftud  half-manu- 

factured goods    . 

260,044,000 

257,838,000 

254,506,000 

MetalUc  goods 

1,114,000 

1,451,000 

2,717,000 

Woollens        .        ,        .        . 

2,265,000 

1,749,000 

1,869,000 

Cottons  ...... 

2,792,000 

1,601,000 

3,972,000 

Various 

Manufactured  goods. 

5,025,000 

8,105,000 

10,588,000 

11,196,000» 

12,906,000^ 

19,146,000 

Animals  .        . 

15,144,000 

17,092,000  . 

I  Besides,  to  Vladirostok,  19,005,000  roubles  worth  in  1895,  and  24,552,000  in  1806. 
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The  principal  imports  into  European  Russia 

nd  North  Caucasia  are  shown 

in  the  following  table : — 

Imports 

1805 

18M 

1897 

Roubles 

Roubles 

Roables 

Rice 

700,000« 

676,000' 

708,000* 

Other  grain  and  flonr 

867.000 

359,000 

378,000 

Fruits  and  nuts 

7.431,000 

7,839,000 

6,428.000 

Fish 

11,998.000 

18,026,000 

9.644.000 

Tea 

19,168,000 1 

19,016,000 1 

17,867.000» 

Coffee 

5,542,000 

5,184.000 

6.042,000 

Tobacco 

2,479.000 

2,888.000 

2.806,000 

Wines,  ale,  and  spiiits    . 

9,740.000 

10.118.000 

10.845.000 

Raw  cotton     .... 

59,489.000 

72,092,000 

67.087.000 

Wool,  raw  and  yam 

80,347,000 

23.261,000 

29,209.000 

Silk,  raw  and  yam  . 

11.188,000 

11.559.000 

10,181,000 

Leather,  hides,  and  skins 

18.586,000 

16,352,000 

14,484.000 

Gum  and  resin 

7.770,000 

9,186,000 

9.146.000 

Colours 

14.194,000 

15.018,000 

11.926,000 

Chemicals       .... 

8,920,000 

9,777,000 

9,297,000 

i  Coal  and  coke 

18,489.000 

13.948.000 

10,846,000 

1  Raw  metals     .... 

62,082.000 

61.887.000 

66,604,000 

1  Cotton  goods  .... 

2.657,000 

2,416.000 

2,530,000 

'  Other  textile  goods 

10,028.000 

10,835,000 

10,599,000 

Metal  goods    .... 

21,697,000 

25,149,000 

26,080,000 

Machinery      .... 

53.692,000 

64.961,000 

58,125,000 

Watches  and  clocks 

5,264,000 

4.757,000 

2,758,000 

1  Moreover,  19,214,000  roubles'  worth  through  Asia  in  1896,   20,253,000  in  1899,  and 
8,862,000  in  1807. 

«  Moreover,  2,622,000  roubles'  worth  from  Persia  in  1895,  2,775,000  in  1896,  and  18.940,000 
in  1897. 

The  exports  and  imports  by  the  frontier  of  Asia  (exclusive  of  the  Black 
Sea  coast  of  Caucasia)  were  : — 


1 

1898 

1894 

1895       ,       1896 

Exports : — 
1  Articles  of  food      .... 
1  Raw  and  half-manufactured  goods . 
1  Animals 

Manufactured  goods 

Total         .... 
Imports : — 

Articles  of  food      .... 
Raw  and  half-manufactured  goods . 

Animals 

Manufactured  goods 

Total          .... 

1.000 
roubles 
7,468 
2,391 
682 
8,528 

1,000 
'  roubles 
9,640 
2,299 
748 
7.780 

1.000 

roubles 

8,637 

2,671 

417 

10,039 

1,000 

roublea 

7,888 

2.518 

492 

10,149 

19,064 

20,862 

21,828  1    21,042 

27,961 
8,487 
1,177 
4,035 

28,898 
8.769 
1.413 
5,405 

80,085      30,888 

10,859      10.897 

2.804  1      1.805 

5.269  ,      6.453 

41,660 

44,890 

48,007,    49,043 
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The  main  items  of  the  exports  and  imports  by  the  fh)ntier  of  Asia 
inclusive  of  Caucasia)  were  in  1896 : — 


Bxports,  1800 

Imports^  1806 

Cereals 
Naphtha,  &c. 
Cottons 
Sugar 

Oilseeds     . 
Manganese  ore 
WooUens    . 
Metallic  goods 
Various      . 

1,000  roubles 

14,809 

22,911 

7,602 

7,174 

11,820 

2,421 

1,476 

669 

8,427 

Tea     . 
Fruits,  dry. 
Rice    . 
Raw  cotton 
Raw  wool    . 
Animals 
Cottons 
Silks  . 
Various 

1,000  roubles 
28,676 
4,401 
2,766 
8,748 
1,467 
9,819 
1,967 
1,728 
14,068 

Total 
Gold  and  silver  . 

77,209 
1,917 

Total 
Gold  and  silver  . 

68,016 
2,473 

The  amount  of  customs  duties  levied  in  the  Empire,  chiefly  in  gold  and 
Mirtly  in  paper  roubles,  appears,  as  follows,  the  year  1897  having  yielded  the 
ighest  customs  revenue  on  record : — 


Roubles 

Roubles 

Gold 

Paper 

Gold 

Paper 

1892 
1893 
1894 

82,420,760 

97,176,007 

114,461,846 

697,028 
8,323,070 
3,861,909 

1896 
1896 
1897 

118,687,683 
126,613,783 

8,626,668 

4,644,606 

202,064,106* 

1  As  against  198,066,180  roubles  in  1896.    No  distinction  is  now  made  between  gold  and 
aper  revenue,  tlie  latter  being  reckoned  at  ^ih  of  the  *'  ImperiaL" 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  from,  and  exports  to 
iie  countries  named,  through  the  European  and  Asiatic  frontier,  including 
tie  trade  with  Finland,  in  thousands  of  roubles  : — 


1806 


Imports  from!  ExDorts  to    ImDorts  froinl   Exports  to 


1897 


y  Google 
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1 

1                        "~ 

1896 

1897 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Imports  from   Exports  to 

United  states  . 
China      .... 
Eg^t      .... 
Other  countnes 

Total 

66,671 
14,543 
13,599 
53,804 

1,606 

18 

3,790 

74,144 

47,678 
18,771 
24,092 

46,882 

2,707 

1,008 

5,816 

81,499 

540,267 

667,412 

508,516    '    704,222 

Since  1869  the  customs  duties  have  been  steadily  increasing.  In  that 
year  the  duties  levied  on  articles  of  food  amounted  to  31  per  cent  of  the 
declared  value  of  imports  over  the  European  frontier;  in  1894,  to  61  per 
cent. ;  duties  on  goods  used  for  the  industries  in  1869,  5  per  cent  ;  in  1894, 
24  per  cent  of  declared  value  of  imports ;  on  manufactm^  goods  in  1869, 
9  per  cent  ;  in  1894,  32  per  cent  or  declared  value  of  imports. 

The  imports  from  Russia  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  exports  of 
British  home  produce  to  Russia,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns, 
are  shown  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 


189S 


1804 


1805 


180« 


1897 


Imports  from  Russia;  ^  ^  ^  ^1  ^  £  ' 

i£to  U.  K.   .      .  118,574,565  i23,598,748  '24,786,919  122,667,443  22,284,365 

^^^U^K-^""*^*!  6,372,236  I  6,884,480  I  7,004,537  I  7,185,185  I  7,518,165  I 


I 


The  chief  article  of  import  from  Russia  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  grain 
mainly  wheat,  oats,  and  wtrley,  as  follows : — 


- 

1803 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1807 

Wheat 
Oats  . 
Barley 

3,095,501 
2,304,088 
2,854,088 

4,284,862 
2,967,999 
3,508,840 

6,048,929 
2,768,851 
2,634,256 

5,187,240 
2,406,298 
1,999,562 

5,489,052 
1,426,765 
1,486,083 

Other  articles  of  import  into  Great  Britain  from  Russia  in  the  year  1897 
were  flax  and  tow,  to  the  value  of  1,998,482Z.  ;  wood  and  timber,  6,013,7962.  ; 
flax  seed,  1,137,784/.  ;  hemp  and  tow,  177,442/.  ;  wool,  417,646/.  ;  petro- 
leum, 526,994/.  ;  butter,  970,264/.  ;  sugar,  70,088/.  Minor  articles  of 
import  into  Great  Britain  are  tallow  and  stearine,  bristles,  cordage  and 
twine,  oil-seed  cake,  and  tar.  The  principal  British  exports  to  Russia  in  the 
year  1897  were  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the  value  of  1,520,885/.; 
lead,  148,440/.;  cotton  stufis  and  yam,  392,288/.  ;  woollens,  with  worsteds 
and  yam,  464,161/.  ;  coal,  921,719/.  ;  machinery,  1,766,517/.  ;  alkali, 
68,312/.  ;  flsh  (herring),  195,016/. 

The  quantities  of  wheat  imported  from  Russia  into  the  United  Kingdom 
in  five  years  from  both  the  northem  and  southern  ports  of  the  Empire,  were 
as  follows:— 1893,  10,068,614  cwts.  ;  1894,  16,822,271  cwts.  ;  1895, 
23,017,035  cwts.  ;  1896,  17,241,600  cwts.  ;  1897,  15,049,900  cwts. 


For  the  year  1897  the  quantities  of  cereals 
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liferent  countries  of   Europe  (according  to  Russian  statistics)  appear  as 
follows  in  1,000  ponds  (1  pond  =  0*32244  cwt)  :— 


Exports  to 
6897) 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

15,411 

11,781 

2,107 

9,870 

925 

2,108 

Great  Britain           ... 

Holland 

France                                      .        . 

Germany 

Austria  Hungary     .... 
Belgium          .        .•      . 

45,232 
41,996 
83,717 
16,812 
8,884 
8,716 

6,888 
18,697 

22,468 
8,999 

20,785 

13,675 

6,386 

16,941 

1,715 

5,104 

Total  (including  other  countries)  . 

213,268 

73,559 

89,411 

43,616 

According  to  the  Central  Statistical  CJommittee— the  total  crops  of 
European  Russia,  Poland,  and  North  Caucasia  being  taken  into  account,  and 
the  seeds  as  well  as  the  exports  being  deduced  therefrom— the  follow  ins 
quantities  remain  for  annual  home  consumption,  in  £.  lbs.  per  head  of 
population : — 


- 

1892-Sl 

189S-4 

1894-5 

Wheat 

Bye 

£.  lbs. 

69-8 

268-5 

E.  lbs. 
120-6 
812-0 

Ribs. 

88  1 

8610 

327-8 

100-4 
48-1 

482-6 

489-0 

Oats 

Barley 

149-8 
77-6 

156-2 
46-9 

1  Bad  crops  year. 

The  exports  from  Russian  Turkestan,  via  Bukhara  and  Khiva  (Trans- 
Caspian  railway)  attained,  in  1894,  13,600,000  roubles,  chiefly  raw  cotton 
(12,824,000  roubles);  and  the  imports,  18,062,000  roubles,  chiefly  grain, 
cottons,  dry  fruit  and  wool,  naphtha,  sugar,  and  manufactured  goods. 

The  Imports  from  China  f^id  Kiakhta,  were  in  1897,  19,264,907  roubles, 
out  of  which  tea,  15,472,628  J-oubles. 

The  chief  Russian  fiti^  is  that  of  Nijni  Novgorod.  The  value  of 
the  goods  brought  to  the  fair  in  1896  was  17,655,757^.,  being  1,458,576Z. 
below  that  of  1895.    'JTie  sales   amounted  to  15,333,840/.,  or  1,608,000Z. 
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register ;  total,  2,146  vessels,  of  322,028  tons.  Of  these  vessels,  95  steamers 
of  19,058  tons,  and  586  sailing  vessels  of  78,745  tons  belonged  to  the  Baltic ; 
88  steamers  of  5,028  tons  and  896  sailing  vessels  of  22,149  tons  to  the  White 
Sea  ;  268  steamers  of  142,512  tons,  and  778  sailing  vessels  of  54,585  tons  to 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azov. 

In  1897  the  navigation  in  the  ports  of  Russia  and  the  Black  Sea  coast  of 
the  Caucasus  appear^  as  follows  for  vessels  above  20  tons. 


Russian 

Foreign 

Total 

1897 

Number 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 

Number 

Tons      1 

Entered:^ 
White  Sea     . 
Baltic    .       .       . 
Black  and  Azov  . 

888 
796 
830 

45,004 
290,798 
424,608 

878 
4,957 
2,867 

269.540 
8,209,655 
8,518,738 

716 
5,758 
8,197 

314.544 
8,600.4M 
8,948.346 

Total      .       . 

1,464 

800 
766 
808 

760,410 

8,202 

6,997,938 

9,666 

7,768,348 

CUared  :— 
White  Sea    . 
Baltic   . 
Black  and  Azov  . 

48,088 
287,560 
418,815 

877 
4,926 
2,869 

269,093 
8,202,208 
8,516,179 

6n 

5,682 
8,162 

312,176 
3,489.763 
3,983,494 

ToUl      . 

1,359 

748,958 

8,162 

6,986,475 

9,521 

7,735,433 

The  Caspian  ports  were  entered  in  1896  by  18,065  vessels  of  238,714 
tons  foreign  and  8,860,269  tons  in  coast  trade.  Vladivostok  and  Nikolaievsk 
on  the  Pacific  coast  was  visited  bv  847  vessels  of  818,581  tons. 

In  1896,  88,948  coasting  vessels,  18,794,870  tons  visited  the  ports  of  the 
White  Sea,  Baltic,  and  Black  Sea,  and  17,284  coasting  vessels,  8,860,269 
tons,  entered  the  ports  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

The  movements  of  passengers  and  emigrants  in  the  empire  has  been  : — 


- 

Entered  Rassia 

1 

Lea  Russia 

1861-90 

4,646,618            1 

4,996,711 

1891 

2,608,400 

2,648.100 

1892 

1,876,900 

1,901.200 

1893 

2,087591             i 

2,084,574 

1894 

2,048,760 

2,048,776 

1896 

2,686,118            1 

2,580,942 

1896 

2,726,645            | 

2.743,418 

The  surplus  or  otherwise  of  Russian  and  foreigners  is  seen  from  the  following  : 


Entered  more  than  left    i    Left  more  than  entered 
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Internal  Commnnications. 
I.  RiYSBs  AND  Canals. 

In  1896,  121,620  smaller  vessels,  and  289,703  rafts  were  unloaded 
at  the  river  ports  of  European  Russia  and  Poland,  the  value  of  merchandise 
thus  transported  exceeding  278,558,000  roubles,  and  its  total  weight, 
24,716,000  tons.  Plying  on  Russian  rivers  (exclusive  of  Finland  and 
Caucasus)  in  1891  were  1,824  steamers,  103,200  nominal  horse-power,  capable 
of  receiving  a  load  of  141,700  tons,  and  valued  at  75,576,600  roubles  (crews, 
25,814  men).  There  were  besides  20,125  vessels  of  various  denominations, 
capable  of  carrying  about  6,500,000  tons  (cost,  38,327,000  roubles ;  crews, 
90,356  men).  An  average  of  72  steamers  (3,395  horse-power)  and  6,102  boats 
(1,880,000  tons)  has  been  built  during  the  years  1888-91.  Of  the  latter,  the 
greatest  number  is  destroyed  every  year. 

In  1894  the  river  fleet  of  European  Russia  and  Poland  consisted  of  2,185 
steamers  (115,140  horse-power),  thus  distributed  in  the  different  basins: 
Volga,  1,197  ;  Neva  and  lakes,  339 ;  Dnieper,  250  ;  Don,  148  ;  Northern 
Dvina,  82 ;  Western  Dvina,  62  ;  Vistula,  28 ;  Dniester,  16  ;  Lakes  Pskov  and 
Chudskoye,  13  ;  Nyeman,  13  ;  Narova,  5  ;  Urals,  Eastern  Slope,  3. 

In  1894  102  steamers  navigated  on  the  rivers  of  West  Siberia,  the  traffic 
attaining  an  aggregate  of  322,000  tons,  and  66  steamers  plied  on  the  rivers 
of  East  Siberia.  In  1897,  94  steamers  and  129  barges  plied  on  the  Amur  and 
its  tributaries. 

The  naphtha  flotilla  of  the  Caspian  Sea  numbers  57  steamers  and  263 
sailing  vessels,  which  have  transported  above  30,000,000  cwt.  of  naphtha. 

In  1894  Russia  and  Poland  had  46,277  English  miles  of  navigable  rivers, 
and  499  miles  of  canals  and  648  miles  of  cana&zed  rivers.  The  traffic  on  the 
rivers  of  European  Russia  proper  (exclusive  of  Poland,  Finland,  and  Caucasus) 
was  in  tons  : — 


- 

Total 

Corn 

1,996,000 
1,482,000 
2,890,000 
8,680,000 

Firewood 

Timber      {     Naphtha 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 

16,710,000 
16,480,000 
19,040,000 
23,290,000 
27,716,000 

8,705,000 
8,282,000 
3,240,000 
3,822,000 

6,470,000  ;  1,153,000 
7,011,000  1  1,878,000 
7,604,000  1  1,266,000 
9,209,000  1  2,022,000 
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private  companies,  8,727  miles;  in  Finland,  160  miles.  To  he  buili^ 
2,205  miles.  Of  these  235  miles  by  the  State,  63  miles  by  the  Manchurian 
railway,  and  1,917  miles  by  private  companies. 

The  activity  of  the  Russian  railways,  exclnsive  of  the  Tianscaspian  railway 
and  those  of  Finland,  is  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
length,  gross  receipts,  working  expenses,  and  net  receipts,  as  also  the  number 
of  passengers  and  amounts  of  goods  carried  for  the  last  five  years,  according  to 
the  last  figures  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Ways  and  Communications. 


Years 

E.  mUes 

Gross 
Receipts 

PaiHjr  Roubles 
296,087,000 
801,709,000 
828,798,000 
870,129,955 
390,822.770 
426,822,767 

Working 
Expenses 

Net  Receipts 

PassengetB 

Goods 
caiTied 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

18,441 
18,441 
21,690 
22.986 
23,220 
26,756 

Paper  Roubles 
177,661,000 
194,032,000 
199,362,000 
215,012,634 
281,803,682 
248,245,732 

Paper  Roubles 
118,486,000 
107,676,000 
129,481,000 
165,117,820 
165,519,088 
178,077,035 

Persons 

47,942,766 

49,358,000 

61,523,000 

48,490,000 

49,842,000 

Tons       i 
00,848,000 
72,311,100 
78,134.000  1 
42,060,0001 
90,115,000 

1  Exclusive  of  transfers  from  one  Russian  line  to  anotlicr. 

The  chief  line  in  construction  was  the  Trans-Siberian,  4,950  miles,  which 
it  is  proposed  to  complete  in  1905,  at  the  cost  of  about  150,000,000  roubles. 
On  December  11,  189.^,  the  first  section  from  Tchelyabiusk  (which  is  already 
connected  by  rail  witli  Samara,  vid  the  ironworks  Zlatoust  and  Mias)  to 
Omsk,  493  miles,  was  ready,  with  the  exception  of  the  iron  bridge  across  the 
Irtysh ;  the  se^^ond  section,  Omsk  to  the  Ob  River,  388  miles,  was  ready 
in  October,  1896;  and  building  was  begun  on  the  next  three  sections :  Ob  to 
Krasnoyarsk  on  the  Yenisei,  476  miles  (rails  already  laid  on  December  17, 
1895),  and  traflSc  opened  from  the  Ob  to  Bolotnaya,  70  miles),  Krasnoyarsk  to 
Irkutsk,  672  miles,  and  Station  Mysovaya  on  Lake  Baikal  to  Sryetensk 
at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Amur,  701  miles.  In  1898  trafiSc  was 
opened  as  far  as  Irkutsk  ;  building  proceeded  round  to  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Baikal,  but  temporarily  powerful  ice-breaker  steamers  had  been  built 
to  maintain  steamer  communication  across  the  lake  during  the  winter.  At  the 
Pacific  end  of  the  railway,  the  section  from  Vladivostok  to  Khabarovsk,  475 
iniles,  was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1897  ;  the  first  train  from  Vladivostok 
reached  Khabarovsk  on  the  Amur  on  September  13,  1897.  The  branch, 
Tchelyabiusk  to  £katerinbui:^150  miles,  which  connects  the  main  trunk  with 
the  Middle  Urals  line  Perm-Ekaterinbuig-Tyumen,  was  opened  in  1896. 
However,  as  the  building  of  the  line  would  have  met  with  extreme 
difficulties  from  Sryetensk  on  the  Shilka  till  Pokrovskove  on  the  Amur  (240 
miles),  as  well  as  from  this  last  further  on  down  the  Amur,  a  company  has 
been  formed  by  the  Russian  Government,  by  a  law  of  December  4  (16),  1896, 
for  building  a  railway  to  connect  Transbaikalia  (Onon  station)  with  Vladi- 
vostok, vid  Manchuna  (Russian  frontier  village  Tsurukhaitu,  to  Tsitsikar, 
Khulan-chen,  and  Kinguta).  The  total  length  of  this  line  is  estimated  at 
about  1,273  miles,  of  which  945- miles  are  in  Chinese  territoiy.  As  this 
line  must,  however,  cross  the  valley  of  the  Sungari,  it  will  also  have  to 
eoi>e  with  considerable  difficulties.  Preliminary  researches  are  being  made 
along  this  line,  and  an  easy  passage  across  the  Great  Khiugan  has  been  found. 
Work  was  begun  last  summer  at  the  southern  end  of  this  railway  in  the 
valley  of  the  Usuri.  A  new  great  railway,  from  Perm  to  Vyatka  and 
thence  to  Kotlas,  on  the  Northern  Dvina,  at  its  junction  with  the 
Vychegda  in  order  to  make  Arkhangelsk  the  chief  port  of  West  Siberia, 
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is  in  progress.  It  will  hare  a  length  of  619  miles,  and  its  cost  is 
estimated  at  85,000,000  roubles.  The  line  Yologda-Arklangelsk  was  opened 
in  1897.  A  sum  of  129,112,196  roubles  has  been  subscribed  for  new  railways 
in  the  budget  estimate  of  1897,  out  of  which  64,414,762  for  the  Siberian 
railway  and  works  connected  with  it,  and  10,656,047  for  narrow  gauge  feeding 
branches. 

Two  other  important  lines  were  begun  in  1895,  one  in  Caucasia,  to  con- 
nect Tiflis  with  Kars  (188  miles),  and  another  in  Central  Asia.  This  last 
will  connect  the  Samarcand  terminus  of  the  Transcaspian  railway  with 
Andgan  in  Ferganah,  and  have  a  branch  to  Tashkend,  capital  of  Russian 
Turkestan.  Length,  842  miles;  estimated  cost,  27,000,000  roubles.  In 
Caucasia,  a  branch  line  from  the  main  Vladikavkaz  line  to  Petrovsk  on 
the  Caspian  has  been  completed  in  1896,  and  the  Boijom  tunnel  is  in*construc- 
tion  ;  in  European  Russia,  the  lines  Kursk  to  Voronezh  ;  Moscow  to  Kazaii  ; 
Tamboffto  Kamyshin  ;  and  St  Petersburg  to  Sestroryetsk  are  in  construction. 

The  number  of  passengers  on  Russian  railways  having  been  small  (from  one- 
third  to  one-tenth  of  that  on  the  railways  of  Western  Europe),  a  zone-tariff  for 
passengers  was  introduced  in  1894,  whereby  the  cost  of  travelling  was  so 
much  reduced  that  the  fare  for  a  ioumey  of  3,000  versts  (1,989  miles)  is 
now  16  roubles  80  copecks,  instead  of  43  roubles  13  copecks  as  formerly. 
Since  this  new  tariff  has  been  introduced,  the  passengers'  traffic  has  much  in- 
creased (by  29  per  cent,  in  three  years),  attaining  58,354,186  persons  in  1897, 
and  the  revenue  from  passengers*  traffic  has  grown  by  18  per  cent.  (66,767,500 
roubles  in  1897). 

The  rolling  stock  on  January  1,  1896,  was  :  8,128  steam  engines  (7,571 
on  January  1,  1895),  9,133  passengers'  carriages,  179,690  goods  carriages, 
and  256  post  carriages.  Moreover,  on  the  Transcaspian  railway,  110  engines 
and  1,080  carriages.  About  400  engines  and  15,000  carriages  can  be  built 
every  year  by  Russian  works.  The  number  of  men  employed  on  the  Russian 
railways  was  848,996  in  1895,  receiving  an  aggregate  of  109,795,748  roubles 
of  wages. 

The  financial  conditions  of  the  Russian  railways  and  their  relations  to  the 
State  are  best  seen  from  the  yearly  reports  of  tne  State  Control  for  1896 
(Official  MessengeTf  December  1897).  The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
State  Treasury  in  connection  with  both  i?ie  SlaU  railways  and  the  private  rail- 
ways appeared  for  tiie  five  yeare  1892-96  as  follows  (in  paper  roubles) : — 


Year 

Revenue  from 
railway,  SUte 
and  private 

Expenditure  for 
the  same 

Balance 

Balance  after 
deducting  expendi- 
ture for  Improvement 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

Roubles 
111,102,298 
119,667,668 
155,455,493 
217,701,690 
812,874,872 

Roubles 
142,905,128 
158,905,081 
188,115,228 
242,811,956 
278,288,293 

Roubles 
-31,802,835 
-34,287,368 
-27,659,785 
-25,110,266 
+  84,091,079 

Roubles 
-20,000,160 
-15,095,193 
-16,111,096      1 
-11,887,014      1 
+  25,283,461      i 

The  considerable  surplus  of  1896  is  due  to  the  transfer  of  85,800,000 
roubles  from  special  accounts  to  the  Treasury. 

On  January  1,  1897,  the  net  of  railways  belonging  to  the  State  attained 
17,009  E.  miles,  out  of  which  16,498  miles  (66  per  cent,  of  all  the  railway 
net  of  the  Empire)  were  under  State  management,  and  516  miles  were  rented 
by  the  State  to  private  companies. 
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The  building  capital  of  the  whole  net  belonging  to  the  State  Was  reckoned 
at  1,846,677,788  roubles  in  gold  and  724,906,895  in  paper  (=2,744,928,677 
paper  roubles). 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  railways  exploited  by  the  State  in  1896  were 
273,969,819  roubles,  and  the  expenditure  157,866,602  roubles,  thus  showing 
a  net  income  of  116,603,217  roubles,  or  119,666,619  roubles,  including  a 
newly-acquired  railway  ;  out  of  them  110,686,698  roubles  had,  however,  to 
be  paid  as  interest  upon  the  capital  borrowed  for  the  purchase  of  these  lines, 
thus  showing  a  real  net  revenue  of  9,080,921  roubles. 

On  the  same  date  (January  1,  1897)  the  raikoay-net  belonging  to  private 
companies  which  had  standing  obligations  towards  the  State  attained  8,101 
miles  built,  and  2,465  miles  building ;  total,  under  private  management, 
9,566  miles  (inclusive  of  the  516  miles  of  State  railvrays  rented  to  private 
companies). 

The  building  capital  of  this  net  was  reckoned  at  485,012,071  roubles  in 
gold  and  477,627,778  ^per  roubles  (  =  1,005,145,885  paper  roubles).  The 
yearly  interest  upon  this  capital  attained  41,668,695  roubles. 

The  gross  receipts  from  the  private  net  attained  in  1896,  140,224,306 
roubles,  and  the  expenditure  was  81,851,281  roubles. 

In  consequence  of  new  purchases  of  private  railways  by  the  State,  the 
total  debt  of  the  private  railway  companies  to  the  State  was,  on  January 
1,  1898,  263,685,615  roubles,  as  against  819,170,204  roubles  on  January  1, 
1897,  i.e,  about  92  per  cent,  of  their  total  liabilities. 

The  activity  of  the  Transcaspian  railway  appears  as  follows : — 
1896.  1897. 

Goods  carried     ...       292,500  tons.  890,100  tons. 

Gross  receipts    ...     6,449,080  roubles.  7,061,000  roubles. 


III.  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

The  following  are  the  postal  statistics  for  1896 :— Number  of  offices,  7,887. 


1                Sent  out. 

Interior. 

IntematfonaL 

1   Letters  and  Postcards  . 

I   Letters  with  Money    . 

1  Value,  Pounds  (1895). 
Periodicals  k  Book  Post 
Parcels 

802,500,808 

16,858,164 

884,560,760^ 

110,087,929 

8,914,959 

87,898,691 

564,366 
18,447,040^,          • 
21,077,868 

177,287 

The  length  of  State  telegraph  lines  in  Russia  on  January  1,  1895,  was 
78,896  En^ish  miles,  and  the  length  of  wire  167,897  English  miles  ;  there 
were  4,628  stations.  Of  the  total  system,  about  nineteen-twentieths  were 
the  property  of  the  State.  The  total  number  of  telegrams  carried  in  1894 
was  14,646,758  (and  about  56,000,000  railway  telegrams).  The  len^  of  the 
telephone  lines  attained  19,318  miles  in  45  towns  (12,669  call  stations),  and 
the  number  of  telephone  messages  was  21,199,600,  as  against  10,766,000  in 
1894.  The  actual  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  posts  and  telegraphs 
combined  have  been  as  follows  : — 
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Yean 

Income 

Expenditure 

1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 

Roubles 
88,753,332 
35,267,039 
36,961,042 
38,837,399 

Roubles 
25,769,010 
24,085,862 
26,144,108 
29,123,907 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  amount  of  money  coined  at  the  mint  during  the  last  three  years  was  : 


Year       1            Gold 

SUver  at  A 

Roubles 
4,605,053 
25,723,862 
13,364,0001 

Silver  at  ^ 

Copper 

1         Roubles 

1895  1      50,000,560 

1896  1,316 

1897  117,500,000 

Roubles 
1,099,001 
301,001 
699,0001 

Roubles 
542,065 

z     ! 

1  During  the  first  3^  months  only. 

The  amount  of  gold,  silver  in  money  and  ingots  and  paper  money  in  cir- 
culation are  thus  given  hy  the  Minister  of  Finances  (Jan.  13,  1898),  in 
millions  of  roubles : — 


Gold 

Silver  at  /« 

Paper  currency 

Year 

At  the     '        j^ 

Bank  and   .      ,  ^. 
^^*^|Clrculation 

At  the 
Bank  and 
Treasury 

In 

circulation 

At  the    1        J 
^?^^,circu,ation 

End  of  1896      . 
End  of  1897      . 
End  of  1898     . 

1,206    i      87-5 
1.815    1      155 
1,146          445 

73 
63 

48 

50 

99 

142 

139-7    !    981-6 
69      1      930 
42       i       683 

As  to  the  paper  money,  which  amounted  end  1897  to  999,000,000  roubles, 
out  of  which  69,000,000  were  at  the  Bank,  it  was  covered  by  gold  money  and 
gold  in  ingots  at  the  Bank  alone  to  the  extent  of  1,166,000,000  roubles,  thus 
showing  an  increase  of  226,500,000  roubles  in  gold,  and  39,000,000  roubles 
in  silver,  with  a  decrease  of  122,500,000  in  the  paper  currency. 

1.  The  Bank  of  Russia  acts  in  a  double  capacity — of  State  Bank  and  of  a 
commercial  bank.  It  has  108  branches.  Its  accoimts,  according  to  the  new 
form  of  accounts  established  by  the  law  of  September  10,  1897  (see  under 
Finance)  were  on  Janua^r  i,  1399  : — 

Liabilities —  Roubles 

Paper,  roubles  in  circulation 725,000,000 

Liabilities  abroad  and  metallic 5,720,472 

Foundation  capital  50,000,000 

Reserve  „  ...  ...      3,000,000 

Capital  for  building  new  house 134,892 

Interest  bearing  deposits 27,995,277 

Unredeemable  deposits 58,621,066 
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Liabilities  (eotUinued) —  Rouble* 

Current  accounts,  Treasury,  State,  and  private     .        .  536,107,630 

Railways'  accounts 13,370,480 

Interest  due  and  various  transferable  sums  •                .  24,951,838 

Profits  of  1896 7,907,918 

Transfers 228,247,077 

*  Total  1,681,046,636 

Assets — 

Roubles 

Cash  :  paper  money 62,948,817 

„      gold 145,742,962 

„      silver  at  yV 28,010,507 

„      silver  at  ^  ai^cL  copper 13,776,442 

Debtof  Treasury  for  paper  money         ....  100,000,000 

Gold  in  money,  ingots,  &c. 845,772,368 

„        abroad 16,093,184 

Sums  at  Bankers' abroad 4,288 

Discounted  bills .        .  153,792,627 

Paid  on  current  accounts  guaranteed  by  securities         .  35,651,580 

Loans  under  securities  .......  76,419,819 

Bonds,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  Bank       ....  28,182,459 

Accounts  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank  and  Treasury     .  135,465,316 

MisceUaneous 39,186,266 

Total  1,681,046,636 
Deposited  in  trust 2,935,937,244 

2.  The  Savings  Banks, — On  August  1, 1898,  the  number  of  savings  banks 
(State,  municipal,  and  postal)  was  4,404,  the  depositors  numbered  2,612,749, 
and  the  deposits  amounted  to  490,760,000  roubles. 

3.  State  Banks  for  mortgage  loans  to  the  noMUyf  on  January  1,  1896, 
showed  loans  granted  amounting  to  528,689,700  roubles,  the  remaining  debt 
being  395,767,597  roubles. 

4.  Land  Bank  for  the  purchase  of  land  hv  the  peasants, — ^Up  to  January 
1,  1895,  the  bank  had  made  loans  to  village  communities,  associations, 
and  separate  individuals,  representing  an  aggregate  of  819,011  householders 
and  1,024,124  individuals.  They  bought  6,374,116  acres,  valued  at 
10,664,8742.,  of  which  8,243,2262.  were  lent  by  the  bank,  and  2,421,6482. 
paid  by  the  buyers.  Only  104,641  acres  of  the  whole  quantity  have  been 
acquired  by  separate  individuals.  During  the  year  1895,  494,698  acres  were 
bought  with  the  aid  of  the  bank  for  a  total  value  of  954,1342.,  out  of  which 
680,5232.  were  lent  by  the  bank. 

5.  Mortgage  Banks, — On  January  1,  1895,  there  were  in  European  Russia, 
Polaud,  aud  Caucasus,  86  mortgM[e  banks,  including  both  those  for  the 
nobility  and  for  the  peasantry.  Tne  extent  of  their  operations  is  shown  in 
the  following  statement : — 


Lan4  estates 

Properties  in  towuB  (300  townfi) 

Number  of  Mortgages     .     1 1 9, 51 6 
Area  in  acres  (43  per 

cent,  of  total)   .         134,649,182 
Loans,  roubles      .      1,404,262,237 
Unpaid,  roubles   .      1,312,924,036 

Number  of  Mortgages      .     52,067 
Value  in  roubles  .     1,468,740,707 
Loans,  roubles              853,050,400 
Unpaid,  roubles    .        631,822,179 
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The  number  of  shareholders'  companies  attained  1,200  in  1892,  and  their 
aggregate  net  profits  were  84,941,140  roubles. 

In  1896  there  were  40  banking  companies,  104  societies  of  mutual  credit, 
and  241  municipal  banks.  The  aggregate  assets  and  liabilities  of  38  private 
banks  balanced  at  939,272,000  roubles  (1,114,689,000  on  Jan.  1,  1898);  of 
98  societies  of  mutual  credit,  at  177,556,000  roubles  ;  and  of  238  municipal 
banks,  at  132,525,000  roubles.     Total,  1,249,853  roubles. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measnret . 

Money. 

The' legal  unit  of  money  is  the  silver  Bauble  of  100  Kopecks.  It  is  of  the 
value  of  35.  2*054rf.,  but  in  official  calculations  6  40  roubles  are  taken  as 
equal  to  the  pound  sterling. 

Qold  coins  are  the  imperial  and  half  imperial  of  10  and  5  roubles.  The 
half -imperial  weighs  6*544041  grammes  '916  fine,  and  contains,  therefore, 
5  '998704  grammes  of  fine  gold.     Its  value,  in  paper  roubles,  for  the  year 

1896,  has  Deen  settled  at  7r.  72c.,  and  15r.  45c.  for  the  imperial.  The  new 
imperial  weighs  12*902  grammes  '900  fine,  and  consequently  contains  11*6118 

Sammes  of  fine  gold.  Its  value,  in  paper  roubles,  has  been  settled  by  the 
inistry  of  Finance,  for  the  year  1896,  at  15  roubles  for  the  imperial,  and 
7r.  50c.  for  the  half-imperial.  The  ratio  between  gold  and  paper  currency  is 
thus  established  for  the  year  1896  at  1^ :  1. 

According  to  the  new  laws  of  January  3  (15),  and  August  2  (Sept,   10), 

1897,  new  gold  coins  of  exactly  the  same  value,  weight,  and  dimensions  as 
the  above,  will  henceforward  be  coined,  bearing  the  inscription  of  15  roubles 
on  the  imperial,  7r.  50c.  on  the  half-imperial,  and  5  roubles  on  a  new  gold 
coin  of  this  value,  and  paper  money  can  at  any  time  be  exchanged  at  its 
nominal  value  against  tnese  gold  coins. 

The  silver  rouble  weighs  20*7315  grammes  '86806  fine,  or  (in  the  new 
coinage)  19*9957  grammes  *900  fine,  and  consequently  contains  17*994 
grammes  of  fine  silver.  Besides  the  silver  rouble,  credit  notes  (100,  25,  10, 
5,  3,  and  1  rouble)  are  legal  tender. 

Weights  and  Measubes. 

1  Ferst  {600  saj^nes)        .        .     =  3,500  ft,  or  two- thirds  of  a  statute 

mUe  (0*6629). 

1  Serine  (8  arshins)         .        .     =  7  feet  English. 

1  Arshin  (16  versJiok)      ,        .     =  28  inches. 

1  Square  verH         ,        .         .     =  0 '43941  square  mile. 

1  DessiaiiTie    .        .        .        .     =  2 '69972  English  acres. 

1  Pau/nd  (96  zololmks=B2  lot)      =  ^  of  a  pound  English  (0*90283  lb.) 

6Z  Poods =  Iton. 
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Military  ^OodU.— Colonel  Yermoloff. 

NavcU  AUa/chi  — Captain  OuBpensky. 

Cons%d'OeneraX, — Baron  Ungem-Stenibei*g. 

Russia  has  also  vice  consuls  at  Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Bristol*  Cardiff,  Cork, 
Dublin,  Dundee,  Glasgow,  Hull  (C),  Leith,  Liverpool  (C),  Newcastle  (C), 
Plymouth,  Southampton,  Swansea,  &c. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Russia. 

AmboBsadar. — Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  S.  Scott,  appointed  to  St  Peters- 
burg,  July  1,  1898. 

Secretary  of  JSmba8$y, — Hon.  C.  Hardinge,  C.B. 

MUitary  ^tta^.— Lt-Col.  W.  H.  Waters,  R.A. 

Consul-General  and  Translator, — J.  Michell. 

There  are  also  British  vice-consuls  at  Abo,  Archangel,  Batiim  (C), 
Berdiansk,  Bjomeboig,  Cronstadt,  Helsingfors,  Kieff  (C),  Kertch,  Moscow 
(C),  Nicolaieff,  Odessa  (C.  G.),  Poti,  Revel,  Riga  (C),  Sebastopol,  Taganrog 
(C),  Warsaw  (C.  G.). 


FinLAHD. 

The  Government  of  Finland  and  her  relations  to  the  Empire  have  been 
described  under  the  heading  of  Local  Government,  and  its  area  and 
population  are  given  with  the  area  and  population  of  the  Russian  provinces. 
Of  the  total  area  11*15  per  cent  is  under  lakes.  According  to  a  law 
of  August  14,  1890,  the  circulation  of  Russian  paper  roubles  and  silv^ 
money  has  been  rendered  obligatory.  The  penal  code,  elaborated  by  the 
Senate,  which  had  to  be  promulgated  on  January  1, 1891,  has  been  stopped  by 
the  Russian  Government  tiU  fur&er  notice.  In  1891  the  ^tal  adminiatiation 
of  Finland  was  subjected  to  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Intenor. 


PopnlatioiL 

The  gradual  increase  of  the  population  is  seen  from  the  following : — 


In  Towns 


In  Country 


76,489 
181,603 
235,227 
272,415 


1,295,588 
1,637,166 
2,144,913 
2,248,022 


Total 

1,872,077 
1,768,769 
2,380,140 
2,520,437 


Men 


663,621 

860,425 

1,171,541 

1,243,851 


Women 


708,456 
908,344 
1,208,599 
1,276,586  ; 


In  1895  the  population  was  estimated  to  consist  of  2,169,000  Finns, 
*  841,500  Swedes,  7,000  Russians,  1,790  Germans,  1,150  Laps. 

Of  the  total  population  there  were  at  end  of  1895 : — Lutherans,  2,473,441 ; 
Greek  Orthodox  and  raskolniks,  46,509 ;  Roman  Catholics,  487. 

The  chief  towns,  with  population,  of  Finland  are : — H^singfors  (with 
Sveaborg),  69,025  ;  Abo,  33,077  ;  Tammerfors,  23,237  ;  Wiborg>  22,844  ;  Ule*. 
borg.  13,383  ;  Bjomeborg,  10,813 ;  Nikolaistad  (Wasa),  11,372  ;  Kuopio,  9,334. 

The  movement  of  the  population  in  five  years  was  as  follows : — 
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Years 

Marriages 

1892 

14,825 

1893 

14,095 

1894 

16,113 

1896 

18,256 

1896 

19,189 

Births 


Deaths 


76,433 
73,030 
76,206 
84,010 
83,884 


57,486 
51,002 
47,467 
46,709 
49,289 


Excess  of  Births 


18,947 
22,028 
28,739 
37,301 
34,595 


Immigration  in  1895,  59,240.     Emigration,  59,353. 

Instruction. 

In  1897  Finland  had  1  university,  with  2,062  students  (158  ladies) ;  in 
896  1  polytechnic,  184  students ;  43  lyceums  (23  State),  6,488  pupils ;  15 
eal  schools,  668  puj^ls ;  71  girls*  schools,  5,217  pupils ;  1,273  higher 
►rimary  schools,  with  56,956  pupils ;  in  37  towns,  primary  schools  with 
'24  teachers  and  25,233  pupils;  4  teachers'  schools,  with  647  pupils. 
There  are  besides  7  navigation  schools,  with  180  pupils  ;  8  commercial 
chools,  with  475  pupils  ;  84  primary  trade  schools,  with  1,010  pupils  ;  and 
t  higher,  with  384  pupils  ;  18  agricultural  and  28  dairy  schools,  with  653 
tupils.  In  the  Lutheran  and  Greek  Orthodox  parishes  in  1896,  out  of 
57,678  children  of  school  age  (from  7  to  15  years  old),  18,771  received  no 
ducation. 

There  were,  in  1896,  73  Swedish,  99  Finnish,  and  5  Swedish-and  Finnish 
ewspapers  and  reviews  published. 

Pauperism  and  Crime. 

The  number  of  paupers  in  1895  supported  by  the  towns  and  the  village 
ommnnities  was  87,367  (3*5  per  cent,  of  the  population) ;  and  the  total  cost 
as  3,412,352  marks. 

The  prison  population,  at  the  end  of  1895,  was  1,863  men  and  617  women, 
hile  the  number  of  sentences  pronounced  for  crimes  in  1893  was  2,772,  and 
>r  minor  offences  10,592. 

Finance. 

The  estimated  receipts  for  1897  were  65,601,746  marks  (14,664,098  marks 
9ing  left  from  previous  budgets,  and  2,000,000  marks  being  taken  from  the 
iserve  fund),  and  expenditure  the  same  (11,227,168  marks  being  left  for 
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22,185  persons  ;  more  tlian  250  acres,  2, 823  persons.     Small  farmers,  70,444. 

The  crop  of  1895  was  in  hectolitres :— Wheat,  51,716  ;  rye,  4,667,198; 
barley,  2,154,015  ;  oats,  6,623,900  ;  potatoes,  6,857,312;  flax,  1,619  tons  ; 
hemp,  667  tons. 

Of  domestic  animals  Finland  had: — Horses,  300,650;  homed  cattle, 
1,409,188 ;  sheep,  1,067,384  ; swine,  197,356 ;  reindeer,  129,984 ;  goats,  14,540 ; 
poultry,  400,927. 

The  crown  forests  cover  14,050,471  hectares.  Their  maintenance  cost 
628,000  francs,  and  the  income  derived  from  them  was  2,284,000  francs.  In 
1895  there  were  207  saw  mills  with  water  motors,  and  220  steam  mills,  as 
against  117  in  1888.  They  give  occupation  to  12,091  workers,  and  their  aggre- 
gate production  was  1,772,038  cubic  metres  of  timber,  as  against  8,008,354 
cubic  metres  in  1889. 

The  annual  produce  of  pig-iron  and  iron,  in  metric  tons,  for  seven  years, 
was: — 


Tears 

Ore 

Pig.lron 

Bar  Iron 

1889 

48,693 

15,060 

12,227 

1890 

59,435 

23,749 

16,948 

1891 

58,692 

23,072 

19,780 

1892 

58,210 

24,167 

19,710 

1893 

54.771 

21,355 

18,996 

1894 

68,243 

21,174 

15,287 

1895 

67,724 

28,220 

17,863 

Finland  had  in  1895,  7,197  large  and  small  manufactures,  employing  an 
aggregate  of  65,250  workers,  and  yielding  an  ag^gate  product  (exclusive  of 
flour  mills)  of  188,472,812  marks  (7,638,900Z.).     T?he  chief  were  :— 


- 

No.  of 
EsUbliBhments 

No.  of 
Workers 

ProdocUon 

Marks 

Iron  and  mechanical  works 

1,175 

12,063 

25,972,355 

Textiles     .... 

40 

7,336 

25,058,528 

Wood  and  bone  industries  . 

754 

14,651 

45,771.214 

Distilleries  and  breweries    . 

154 

1,828 

8,675,596 

Paper         .... 

124 

4,830 

18,075,166 

Leather      .... 

765 

2,714 

12,884,808 

Chemicals .... 

253 

1,685 

6,191,480 

Dress  and  dyeing 

1,125 

4,072 

6,576,620 

Graphic  arts 

107 

1,584 

8,681,551 

The  total  number  of  steam  engines  was  in    1895,  649  ;    hoise-power, 
17,082. 


Commerce. 

The  exterior  trade  of  Finland  appears  as  follows,  in  thousands  of  marks 
(francs)  :— 
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— 

1895- 

1896 

1807 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports     Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

from 

to 

from 
55,500 

to 

from 

to 

Russia     . 

51,100 

48,600 

47,900 

73,200 

48,300 

Sweden  and  Norway 

9,700 

6,100 

11,100 

5,500 

12,200 

6,800 

4,400 

16,500 

5,900 

18,700 

7,200 

17,000 

Germany 

52,600 

10,000 

58,600 

10,600 

65,700 

13,000 

Great  Britain  . 

19,300 

36,000 

24,800 

46,800 

29,200 

51,200 

Spain       . 
Fiance    . 

2,100 

6,700 

2,200 

5,400 

2,000 

6,000 

3,800 

11,100 

3,800 

12,700 

5,800 

14,600 

Various  . 
Total 

7,900 

8,900 

11,200 

11,300 
158,900 

7,200 

12,800 

160,300 

142,900 

172,600 

202,500 

168,700 

The  chief  ariicles  of  export  are  :  timber  (79,400,000  marks  in  1897,  as 
against  28,699,000  in  1887),  butter  (30,300,000),  paper,  paper  mass,  and 
cardboard  (15,600,000),  iron  and  iron  goods  (4,400,000),  textiles,  leather, 
hides,  tar,  and  pitch. 

The  chief  imports  were  :— Cereals  (41,000,000  marks),  coflfee  (11,170,000), 
sugar  (6,600,000),  iron  and  hardware  (12,800,000),  cotton  and  cottons 
(13,900,000),  woollens  (8,500,000),  machinery  (12,100,000),  chemicals,  leather 
ware,  tobacco,  colours,  and  oUs. 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  the  ports  of  Finland  in 
1897  was  as  follows : — 


Entered 

Cleared 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

Finnish  . 
Foreign  . 
Total 

5,871 

528 

1,977 

822,907 

88,414 

962,392 

6,848 

529 

1,977 

812,619 

82,923 

965,635 

8,376 

1,868,713 

8,854 

1,861,177 

The  Finnish  commercial  nayy  numbered  on  January  1,  1898, 1,790  sailing 
vessels  of  248,809  tons,  and  218  steamers,  35,103  tons  ;  total,  2,008  vessels 
of  283, 912  tons. 


Internal  Communioations. 

For  internal  communications  Finland  has  a  remarkable  system  of  lakes 
connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  Gulf  of  Finland  by  canals.  The 
number  of  vessels  which  passed  along  the  canals  in  1896  was  24,332  ;  the 
receipts  from  vessels,  525,978  marks ;  and  expenditure,  379, 529  marks. 

In  January,  1898,  there  were  1,535  miles  of  railways,  all  but  20  miles 
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belonging  to  the  State.  The  traffic  in  1896  was  3,608,065  passengenasd 
1,434,969  tons  of  goods.  The  total  cost  of  the  State  railways  to  the  endof  1W6 
was  195,348,043  marks.  The  total  revenue  of  the  same  in  1896  was  17,867.^ 
marks,  and  the  total  expenditure  10,799,742  marks. 

Finland  had  743  post-offices  in  1896,  and  revenue  and  expenses  wen 
respectively  2,393,308  and  2,008,830  marks ;  united  letters  and  post-cards, 
11,123,781;  parcels,  &c.,  1,939,899  ;  newspapers,  10,631,868. 

The  163  savings-banks  had  on  December  31,  1895,  98,247  deponton,  vhli 
aggregate  deposits  of  49,331,796  marks. 

Money,  Weights,  ftc. 

The  markka  of  100  penni  is  of  the  value  of  a  firanc,  9id.  The  standini 
is  gold,  and  the  markka,  though  not  coined  ingold,  is  the  unit 

Gold  coins  are  20  and  lO-markka  pieces.  They  contain  "2903225  gnmma 
of  fine  gold  to  the  markka. 

Silver  coins  are  2,  1,  ),  and  {-markka  pieces. 

Copper  coins  are  10,  5,  and  1 -penni  pieces. 

The  pa^r  currency  is  exchangeable  at  par  against  gold  or  silver. 

The  unit  of  linear  measure  is  the  foot,  which  is  =  0*2969  metre,  or  ven 
nearly  equal  to  the  English  foot  1  tfersl  (3,600  Finn.  feet)  =  ne&riy  }  of  i 
statute  mile  ;  1  tunnland  {66,000  square  Finn,  feet) = nearly  1^  acre  (0*49364 
hectare);  1  tunna  (63  A^n7u>r)= nearly  4}  bushels  (1*6488  hectolitre;  1 
sk&lpund=^^(r  of  Eng.  lb.  (425  01  ^mmes) ;  1  eerUna-  (100  8^&lpund=5 
lispund)  =  ^  of  Eng.  ton  (45*501  kilogrammes).  Metric  measoros  are  bot 
in  general  use. 


BUSSIAN  DEPENDENCIES  IN  ASIA. 

The  following  two  States  in  Central  Asia  are  under  the  sozeninty  of 
Russia : — 

Bo: 
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Rofldian  trade.  In  1873  a  ftirther  treaty  wad  signed,  in  virtue  of  which  no 
foreigner  was  to  be  admitted  to  Bokhara  without  a  Russian  passport,  and  the 
State  became  practically  a  Russian  dependency. 

AvMers  of  Bokhara. — Sayid  Ameer  Hyder,  1799-1826  ;  Mir  Hussein,  1826  ; 
Mir  Omir,  1826-27  ;  Mir  NasruUa,  1827-60  ;  Muzaffer-ed-din,  1860-86. 

Area  about  92,000  square  miles,  population  about  2,500,000.     Chief  towns 
—Bokhara,  about  75,000  ;  Karshi,   25,000  ;  Khuzar,  Shahr-i-Sabz,   Hissar, 
10,000  ;  Charjui,  Karakul,  Kermine. 
The  religion  is  Mahomedan. 

The  Ameer  has  20,000  troops,  of  which  4,000  are  quartered  in  the  city.  A 
proportion  of  the  troops  are  armed  vrith  Russian  rifles  and  have  been  taught 
the  Russian  drill 

Bokhara  produces  com,  fruit,  silk,  tobacco,  and  hemp  ;  and  breeds  goats, 
sheep,  horses,  and  camels.  The  yearly  produce  of  cotton  is  said  to  be  about 
32,000  tons,  of  silk  967  tons.  Gold,  salt,  alum,  and  sulphur  are  the  chief 
minerals  found  in  the  country. 

The  following  figures  show  the  trade  of  Bokhara  in  1887  : — 
/wporte.— From    Russia,   10,600,000    roubles ;    from    Persia,   5,475,000 
roubles ;    from  Afghanistan  and    India,    600,000   roubles ;    total    imports, 
16,675,000  roubles. 

-ficpprte.— To  Russia,  12,500,000  roubles ;  to  Persia  2,120,000 ;  to 
Afghanistan  and  India,  420,000  roubles  ;  total  exports,  15,040,000  roubles. 

In  1890  the  exports,  Russian  and  native,  from  Bokhara  to  Aip^hanistau, 
are  said  to  have  been  3,944,568  roubles ;  the  imports  (largely  Anglo-Indian) 
from  Bokhara  to  Afghanistan  4,884,270  roubles. 

The  yearly  imports  of  sreon  tea,  mostly  from  India,  are  said  to  amount  to 
1, 125  tons.  The  imports  m>m  India  also  include  indigo,  Dacca  muslins,  drugs, 
shawls,  and  kincobs.  Bokhara  exports  raw  silk  to  India,  the  quantity 
exported  in  one  year  being  estimated  at  84  tons.  The  exports  of  cotton  in 
1888  were  122,000  bales.  By  the  treaty  of  1873  all  merchandise  belonging 
to  Russian  traders,  whether  imported  or  exported,  pays  a  duty  of  2^  per  cent. 
cui  valorem.  No  other  tax  or  import  duty  can  be  levied  on  Russian  goods, 
which  are  also  exempt  from  all  transit  duty.  The  Ameer  has  forbidden  the 
import  of  spirituous  liquors  except  for  the  use  of  the  Russian  Embassy. 

The  Russian  Trans-Caspian  Railway  now  runs  through  Bokhara  from 
Charjui,  on  theOxus,  to  a  station  within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital,  and  thence 
to  Samarkand ;  the  distance  from  Charjui  to  the  Russian  fiK>ntier  station  of 
Katti  Kurghan  being  about  186  miles. 

There  is  a  tel^;raph  line  from  Samarkand  to  Bokhara,  the  capital. 
Russian  paper  roubles  are  current  everywhere.     The  Bokhara  silver  tenga 
is  valu^  at  ba, 

Russian  Political  Resident,  W.  J.  Ignatieff. 

Books  of  Ebfbbenor  congernino  Bokhara. 
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Seyd  Mahomed  Bahim  Khan  succeeded  his  father  in  1865  as  nignBig 
807erei^ ;  bom  about  1845.  The  heir-apparent,  accepted  by  Russia,  ia 
Asfendiar,  the  third  son  of  the  Khan  (by  a  Persian  slave). 

Russian  relations  with  the  Khanate  of  Khiva — an  Usbeg  State,  founded, 
like  that  of  Bokhara,  on  the  ruins  of  Tamerlane's  Central  Asian  Empire- 
date  from  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  when,  according  to  Rnssiui 
writers,  the  Khivan  Khans  first  acknowledged  the  Czar's  snraemacy.  In  1872, 
on  the  pretext  that  the  Khivans  had  aided  the  rebellious  Kiighix,  an  exp^li- 
tion  advanced  to  the  capital,  bombarded  the  fortifications,  and  compelled  the 
Khan  to  sign  a  treaty  which  puts  the  Khanate  under  Russian  contrcM.  A  w 
indemnity  of  about  274,0002.  was  also  exacted.  This  heavy  obligation^  idll 
being  liquidated  by  yearly  instalments,  has  frequently  involved  the  Khan  in 
disputes  with  his  subjects,  and  Russian  troops  have  more  than  once  dossed  the 
frontier  to  afford  him  aid  and  support 

The  Khans  of  Khiva  have  been  Mohamed  Rahim  Khan,  1806-25 ;  ADi 
Kuli  Khan,  1825-42 ;  Rahim  Kuli  Khan,  1842-45  ;  Mohamed  Amin  Khaa, 
1845-55  ;  Abdulla  Khan,  1855-56  ;  Kutlugh  Murad  Khan,  1856 ;  Seyid  Mo- 
hamed Khan,  1856-65  ;  Seyid  Mohamed  Rahim  Khan,  1865. 

Area,  22,820  square  miles;  population  estimated  at  700,000,  indidiiig 
400,000  nomad  Turcomans.  Chief  towns— Khiva,  4,000-5,000 ;  New  Uiigeiy, 
3,000  ;  Hazar  Asp,  and  Kungrad. 

The  religion  is  Mahomedan.    Arm^,  about  2,000  men. 

The  annual  production  of  silk  is  said  to  be  about  48  tons  ;~of  cotton,  aVoit 
8,064  tons. 

The  exports  of  cotton  in  1888  were  57,000  bales. 

Books  of  Refbbknce  ookosrkino  Khiva. 

Abbott  (J.X  Karraiive  of  a  Journey  from  Herat  to  Khiva.    London,  1SS4. 
Bumaby  (CoL),  A  Ride  to  Khiva.    London,  1884. 

MaeOahan  (J.  A.X  Campaigning  on  the  Oztis  and  the  FaU  of  Khlnu     London,  1S74 
Beelui  (E.),  Nonvelle  g^ographie  uDiveraelle.    L'Aaie  Boaiie.    1881. 
Roeea  (F.  dc),  De  TAlai  k  rAmou-Daria.    Paris,  1806. 
Wood  (S.)>  ^^  Shores  of  the  Lake  Aral.    London,  1876. 
Younghusband  (F.),  The  Heart  of  a  Continent.    London,  1806. 

FOBT   ABTHUB  AVD  TA-UEV-WAir. 

By  an  agreement,  signed  March  27,  1898,  Russia  has  obtained  &om  China 
a  lease  of  Port  Arthur  and  Ta-lien-wan,  with  the  adjacent  seas  and  tenitorj 
to  the  north,  the  limits  of  which  are  still  undefined.  The  duration  of  &e 
lease  is  to  be  25  years,  but  may  be  extended  by  mutual  agreement. 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beferenoe  oonoerning  Bussia. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Ruitian, 

Annual  {Pamyatnapa  Knfjka)  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Navy  for  1894.    St.  Peteraburg. 

AJinuals  (  Vrtmennik)  of  the  Central  Statistical  Committee.    St.  Petersburg.  1 878-1)6. 

Collection  of  Materials  (Sbornik  Bvedeniy)  for  Russia  for  1887  and  1888,  published  by  tlie 
'entral  Statistical  Committee.    St.  Petersbiu^,  1891. 

Collection  of  Medical,  Sanitary,  and  Veterinary  LawR,  published  by  the  Medical  Dei>art- 
uent  of  the  Ministry  of  Interior.    St.  Petersburg,  1890.    a  vols. 

Consular  Reports,  Vol.  v.    St.  Petersburg,  1898. 

The  Year  1897  with  Rehition  to  Agriculture.  Also  the  preceding  years.  Published  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.    St.  Petersburg,  1898. 

Materials  for  a  Statistic  to  the  Empire  of  Russia.  Published  by  the  Statistical  Depart, 
nent  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.    8.    St.  Petersbuiig,  1863-97  ;— 

Movement  of  Population  in  European  Russia  in  1891 ;  Prices  on  Land  in  1882-87 ;  The 
Zemstvos  in  1886 ;  Crops  of  1889  compared  to  thoee  of  1888-87 ;  Yearly^Crops,  Ac 

Report  of  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod  for  1892-93.    St  Petersbure,  1896. 

Statistics  of  the  Landed  Property  and  Inhabited  Places  of  the  Russian  Empire,  witii 
maps,  te.    Published  by  the  Statistical  Department.    St  Petersburg,  1861-86. 

The  Expenses  of  the  Peasant  Communities  and  Volostes  in  1891  {Vremennik,  voL  38). 
3t  Petersburg,  1895. 

The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  (Selikoye  i  Lyemoye  KhoMyaUtvo)  of  Russia.  Published 
by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  under  V.  I.  Kovalevsky.    St  Petersburg,  1893. 

The  Crops  of  1896  and  1897,  by  the  Central  Statistical  Committee.  St  Petersburg,  1897. 

Reports  and  Researches  relative  to  the  Village  Industries,  published  by  the  Ministry  of 
State  Domains.    St.  Petersburg,  1892-96.    8  vols. 

Review  of  Data  {8vod  Dannykh)  relative  to  the  Manufootures  of  Russia  in  1887-91,  and 
for  all  subsequent  years  till  1894  by  the  Ministiy  of  Finances.    St  Petersburg,  1893-97. 

Review  of  the  Exterior  Trade  {ObBor  vnpeMhnei  Torgovli)  for  1894,  and  Exterior  Trade 
)n  the  European  Frontier  in  1896,  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Finances.  St  Petersburg, 
1897. 

Prix  des  Marchaudises  sur  les  priucipaux  March^  de  la  Russie,  pour  les  ann6es  1890-96. 
3t  Petersburg,  1897.    Published  by  the  Ministry  of  Finances. 

Statistical  Annual  ( Vrewunnik)  of  Caucasus.    Tiflis,  1895. 

Statistical  Materials  published  by  the  Provincial  Statistical  Committees 

StatUtics(SiHK{  Btati9aeh4tkikh  Bvediniy)  relaUve  to  the  judicial  institutions  in  1889, 
n.  Petersburg,  1895. 

Bute's  Aid  to  Domestic  and  Petty  Trades  in  1888-98.  Published  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture.    St  Petersburg,  1898. 

Yearly  Report  of  tiie  Caucasus  Administration  about  the  Schools  In  1892.    Tiflis,  1894. 

^nddl  Menenger^  periodical  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Interior. 

Vyegtnik  FinantoJ,  periodical  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Finances. 

ahomik  of  Materials  for  the  Description  of  Caucasus  and  its  Inhabitants.  Tiflis, 
22  parts ;  best  one  in  1897.  ^    «    ^    , 

kaufmann  (Dr.),  Financial  Statistics  of  Russia  for  1862-S4  published  by  the  Central 
Statistical  Committee.    St  Petersburg,  1886.  /«.  i^  ,     . 

I.  JTaH/Wtatm.  The  value  of  paper  money  of  Ruaala  for  the  last  50  years  CKefcMtnyte 
Kwny  BoMii),  pubL  In  Vremennik  of  the  Central  Stat  Committee.    St  Petersburg,  1802. 

The  actual  Income  and  Bxpenditni«  tor  1886-95  in  OJ.  MeMenyer  and  VyettniU  jruMn$oj 
for  1896  and  1896.  '  ,    ^n  .„^  ao 

Statistical  Reports  (SftomiJb)  of  the  Ministry  of  Ways  and  CommunicaUons.  2"*^- *i*^™- 
[Tnuisport  of  Goods  on  RaUways  in  1894  ;  Ki  vers  and  Canals  In  1893)  St  Petersburg,  l»»6. 
(With  maps.) 

Reports  ot  the  Medical  Department  fbr  1892.    St.  Petersburg,  1896. 

Re^rt  of  the  Prison  Adrainigtration  for  1898.    St.  Petersburg,  1896.  Peaiumts' 
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Insiltntlons  of  the  Kavy  (8vod  monkikh  PottanovUniff),  18  volomes.  St  t*tetenbaig,  tSSS. 

History  of  the  Ministry  of  Domains  for  the  Fifty  Tears  of  its  Existence.  St.  Petersbaif.l^T 

Orloff  and  Budagoff,  Index  of  ManuCactares  in  European  Russia.  Sid  edjtico.  St 
Petersburg,  1894. 

A.  Golubeff,  Statistica  of  Mortgages  in  Russia  {8taii$Wca  Dol^otrochmego  KreHU), 
edited  by  the  Congress  of  Representatives  of  Mortgage  Banks.  8  vols.  St.  Petersbar^, 
1894. 

KrivenkOf  Short  Description  of  the  OoTemmental  Institutions  of  Russia.  Sod  edit  St 
Petersburg,  1889. 

Materials  (Svod  MaUrialov)  relative  to  the  Economical  Conditions  of  the  Peasantiof 
Transcaucasia.    5  vols.    Tiflis,  1886-91. 

Materials  (Jfaterioly)  relative  to  the  Economical  Conditions  of  the  FeaaBti  umI 
Indigenes  of  West  Siberia.    18  parts.    St  Petersburg,  1888-92. 

Mutual  Insurance  against  Fire  n  1889-92,  edited  by  the  Central  Statistical  Committtf. 
St.  Petorsbui^;,  1893 

Collections  of  Laws  (Sbomik  usakoneniy)  issued  on  July  12, 1889,  on  the  Feasants'  Insti- 
tutions and  Justices  of  the  Peace.    Edited  by  the  Ministry  of  Interior.    St.  PetersbitTg.  18». 

Memoirs  and  Bulletins  of  the  Russian  Geographical  Society  and  its  BrandKs  it 
Caucasus  and  Siberia. 

Historical  Review  (litorieketkiy  Obtor)  of  the  Measures  taken  by  Government  for  fooi 
Supply  in  Russia.    Vol.  I.    St  Petersburg,  1892.    Edited  by  Ministry  of  Interior. 

Collection  of  Materials  (Sbomik  Matrhalor)  for  the  Description  of  the  land  and  Ifi- 
liahitants  of  Caucasus.    Edited  by  the  Ministrv  of  Instruction.    25  vols.     Tiflis,  ISSMft- 

Result!}  from  Statistical  Materials  (Svod  8tatUtiche*kikh  Materialov)  relative  to  tbe  Coe- 
(litions  of  the  Agricultural  Population  of  European  Russia.  Issued  by  the  Committee  c<^ 
Alinisters.    St  Petersburg,  1894. 

Review  (Obx&r)  of  the  Transcaspian  Region  in  1890.    St  Petorsbnrg,  1892. 

Review  (Obzor)  of  the  activity  of  the  zemsivo»  concerning  the  Petty  and  Dcnaestae 
Trades,  1866-97.  Edited  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  State  Domains.  St  Petew- 
burg,  1897. 

Siberia,  a  book  of  Reference,  edited  by  the  Emigration  Committee  of  the  Ministry  of 
Interior.    Part  I.    St  Petersburg.    1897. 

Maps  of  the  Gold  Mines  of  Siberia,  and  the  Urals,  with  Descriptions.  Edited  by  t^ 
Mining  Department,  1897. 

Report  and  Additional  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  about  his  ioomey  te 
Siberia.    St  Petersburg,  1897. 

Freneht  Snglithf  ^c. 

Annuaire  des  finances  msses :  budget,  crMit,  commerce,  chemina  de  fier.  Par  A.  Tcm^ 
lovsky,  secr6taire  du  comite  scientiflque  dn  ministAre  des  finances.    8.    St  Pietersbnrg. 

Premier  Recensement  G^n^ral  de  la  Population  do  TEmpirto  de  Rnssie,  1897.  UvraboB* 
1  and  2.    St  Petersburg,  1898. 

Tableaux  Statistiques  du  Commerce  ext^rienr  de  la  Russie,  1802-1894.  PalAUs  parte 
Department  des  Douanes.    St  Petersburg,  1896. 

lUsultete  g^neraux  de  la  r^colte  de  1896.  Publies  par  lo  Comity  Central  de  3tattetiq«^ 
de  Russie.    St.  Petersburg,  1896. 

Handbook  of  the  Russian  Troops  in  Asia,  by  Mi\}or  J.  W.  Murray.  Issued  by  tibe  War 
Oftiee.  8.  London,  1890.— Handbook  of  the  Military  Forces  of  Russia,  by  Captain  W.  A. 
Mncbean.    Issued  by  the  Intelligence  Division  of  the  War  Oflice.    London,  1808. 

The  Industries,  Manufactures,  and  Trade  of  Russia.  Published  by  the  Ministry  ef 
Finance  for  the  World's  Columbian   Exposition   at   Chicago.    Editor  of  the    En^iafa 
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2.  Non-Offioial  Pobucations. 

Abieh  (HA  Ans  kankasischen  LiDdern.    3  vols.    1806. 

AlbrecM  CDr.  Max),  RossiBeh  Centnlasien.    Hamboig,  1896. 

Annies  of  To-day,  by  variouR  writers.    8.    London,  1898. 

Bain  (R.  N.X  The  Pnpils  of  Peter  the  Great,  1097-1740.    London,  1897. 

Bihr  (K.  B.  Ton)  and  Helmenen  (Or.  von),  BeitarSge  znr  Kenntnlss  des  Rossisehen  Relchs. 
S5V01S.    8.    St  Petersburg,  1852-72. 

Birkbeek  (W.  J.X  Russia  and  the  English  Charch  during  the  last  Fifty  Years.    Vol.  I. 
Correspondence,  1844-58.    London,  1896. 

Browning  (Oscar),  Peter  the  Great.    London,  1897. 

BrMe$ki^  The  Debts  of  the  Russian  Empire.    St.  Petersburg,  1884.    (Russian.) 

Bulletin  russe  de  StaUsttque  flnanci^  et  de  legislation.  8*  ann^.  Bt.  Petersbuig,  1896. 

Capn$  (G.),  A  travers  le  Royaume  de  Tamerlane.    8.    Paris,  1892. 

CkUbomM  816wnik  geograflczny  Krdlewstwa  Polskiego  i  innych  lcnO<)v  slowiansklch. 
6  vols.    Warsaw,  1898-96 

darks  (Sir  G.  8.),  Russia's  Sea  Power,  Past  and  Present.    London,  1898. 

Da$  (W.  AX  The  Russian  Government  in  Poland.    London,  1867. 

F.  Dolffontkofff  Guide  over  Siberia.    8rd  year.    Tomsk,  1898, 549  pp. 

Domjkojff  Income  fh>m  Custom  Duties  during  the  years  1822  to  1890.    St  Petersburg 
1892L    (Russian.) 

DttHmore^Barl  of),  The  Pamirs.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1893. 

Rliat  (N.),  CBdltor),  The  Mogfauls  of  CSentral  Asia.    [Trans  by  E.  D.  Robs.]    London, 
1898. 

Sman  (Georg  Adolf),  Arohiv  fUr  die  wissenschaftliohe  Eunde  Russlands.    25  vols. 
Berlin,  1841-68. 

Chremykint  Laws  relative  to  the  Peasantry  issued  since  1859.     St  Petersburg,  1801. 
(Russian). 

Hahn  (C),  Eaucasische  Reisen  und  Studien,    Leipsic,  1896. 

Hare  (A.  J.  C),  Studies  in  Itussia.    London,  1885. 

Hedin  (Sven),  Through  Asia.    2  vols.    London,  1898. 

Howard  (B.  D.),  Life  with  Trans-Siberian  Savages.    [The  Ainns  of  Saghalien.]    8. 
London,  1808. 

Syne  (C.  J.  C),  Throng  Arctic  Lapland.    London,  1898. 

nUn  (A.),  Detailed  Atlas  of  Russia,  with  plans  of  chief  towns.    St  Petersburg,  1880. 
(Russian.) 

Ia$asff(A^  A.),  Emigration  and  its  Importance  for  the  Economy  of  the  Russian  Nation. 
St.  Petersburg,  1891.    (Russian.) 

Jaekion  (P.  G.X  The  Great  Frozen  Land.    8.    London,  1895. 

Jefenon  (R.  L.),  Roughing  it  in  Siberia.    London,  1897. 

Keane  (A.H.),  Asia.    Vol.  I.,  Northern  and  Eastern  Asia.    London.  1896. 

Xennan  (G.),  Siberia  and  the  Exile  System.   4th  ed.    2  vols.    London,  1897. 

KMsuehmidt  (A.),  Drei  Jahrhunderte  ruKAischer  Geschichte,  1508-1808.   Leipzig,  1898. 

KMght  (B.  P.X  Where  Three  Empires  Meet    S.    London,  1898. 

Kramar  (Dr.  Karel),  Die  Russische  Valutareform.    Wlen,  1896. 

KovaUwky  (E.),  Popular  Education  at  the  Ngori  Novgorod  and  the  Buda  Pest  Exhi- 
bitions.   St.  Petersburg,  1897. 

fiorideU (H.X  Russian  Central  Asia.    London.  1885. 

Leger(Li  Russes  et  Slaves.    Paris,  1800.— Second  Series.    Paris,  1897. 

Legro9  (J.),  An  Pays  Russe.    Paris,  1806. 

L£*trade»  (Vicomte  (Combes  deX  La  Russie  k  TAvtoement  de  Nicolas  II.    Paris,  1806 

Lerot-Btaatteu  (Anatole),  L'empire  des  Tsars   et  les  Russes.    8  vols.    Paris.  1882 
[English  translation.    8.    London,  1803-06.}— Etudes  russe  et  europ^ennes.    Paris,  1807. 

Logan  (J.  A.),  In  Joyful  Russia.     London,  1807. 

Matiha$i  (Ft.).  Die  wirthschaftlichen  HtUfiB<iuellen  Russlands.    2  vols.    Leipzig,  1887. 

MichgliajL.  B.  SX  Finland  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.    4.    Belsingfors.  1804. 

MorjUU  (w.  RX  Poland.    In  Story  of  the  Nations  Series.    8.    London,  1808. 

Mmrray'B  Handbook  for  Russia.    8.    London. 
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BeeUti  (Eliste),  O^ographie  imiveneUe.  TomeY.  L*Burope  Scandinave  et  BnsM, 
revised  to  date  in  1885.  vl.  L'Asie  Rosse.  Paris,  1880-81.  Ana  Appendix  to  the  Russian 
translation,  by  MM.  Beketoff,  BogdanoflT,  Woeikoff,  and  others.    8t  I^tersburg,  18Si. 

BSttger  (Carl),  Rossische  Beyue.  Monatssohrift  fllr  die  Kunde  Russlands.  8.  St. 
Petersburg,  1872-92. 

BoMkotehny,  Rossland,  Land  und  Lonte.    Leipzig,  1886;  Die  Wolga.    Leipzig,  18S7. 

*  Russkiy  Kalendar,'  published  in  Deoraiber  each  year. 

SamBon-Himmeltti^ma,  Russia  nnder  Alexander  IIL  [Translation  firom  the  (rerman.] 
8.    London,  189S. 

SohuyUr  (Eugene),  Turkestan :  Notes  of  a  Journey  in  Russian  Turkestan,  Ehokand, 
Bukhara,  and  KuldJa.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1876. 

Selvov  (Semen),  Lettres  Russes.    [On  Social  Sul^ects.]    Paris,  1891. 

fiesMiiojf  (N.  PA  The  Bmaaeipation  of  Peasants.    Vol.  I.    St  Petersburg,  1889. 

Semenqf  (P.  P.),  Geographical  and  Statistical  Dictionary  of  the  Russian  Bmpire. 
(Russian.)   5  vols.    &    St  Petersburg,  1868-84. 

SUroekeviky  (V.  A.\  Description  of  Ethnographical  Researches.  Edited  by  N.  E. 
Vesilofliky.    St  Petersburg,  1896. 

8imp$on  (J.  T.),  Side-  Lights  on  Siberia.    Edinburgh,  1898. 

SlantUff',  Review  of  Hnnts  for  Trade  in  Russia.  Edited  by  Dep.  of  Agrienlture  (S 
mapsX    oL  Petersburg,  1891. 

Stchapo/iA.),  The  Intellectual  Development  of  the  Russian  People.  (Russian.)  8.  St 
Petersburg,  1870. 

BUpniak  (B.X  King  Log  and  King  Stork,  a  Study  of  Modem  Russia.  2  vols.  London  ]  896. 

Stoddard  (C.  A.),  Across  Russia  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Danube.    8.    London,  1892. 

Stremuky  (M.),  Superficies  do  TBurope.    St  Petersburg,  1882. 

Suvorin  (A A  All  Russia :  a  Directory  of  Industries,  Agriculture,  and  Administratinn. 
(With  a  good  Railway  map.)    St  Petersburg,  1895.    (Russian.) 

Tko«ip«m(H.  M.),  Russian  Politics     Loii*Ion  1895. 

Thun,  Industrie  Central-Rueslands 

TikhofuWov  (L.  A),  Russia  Political  and  Social.  [Translation  f^om  the  French.]  2nd 
edition.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1892. 

Tw€*die  (Mr.  A),  Through  Finland  in  Carts.    London,  1897. 

Ventrtute  (M.),  La  Russie  Industrielle.    [Nilni-Novgorod  Exhibit  ion].    Paris,  1897. 

Wakejield  (C.C.),  Future  Trade  in  the  Far  En.st.    8.    London,  1890. 

WaU$»ev»ki  (K.).  Peter  the  Great    [Bug.  Trans.)    2  vols.    London,  1897. 

Windi  (H.  de).  The  New  Siberia.    [Sakhalin  and  Eastern  Siberia].    London,  1896 

WaUaoe  (Mackenzie),  Russia.    2  vols.    &    London,  1877. 

WUkato  (F.  J.),  Out  of  Doors  in  Tsarland.    8.    London,  1893. 

Yadrinttev,  Siberia  as  a  Colony.    Second  edition.    St  Petersburg,  1892.    (Russian.) 

YaiMon,  Comparative  StatlstioB.  VoL  II.  St  Petei-sburg,  1880.  Reseiutshes  into  the 
Allotments  of  Peasants.    St  Petersburg,  1882.    ( Russian.) 

ZtUewski^  Historical  Development  of  the  6ei  vituUe.s,  &&,  in  the  Ktngdom  of  Fidand. 
Warsaw.    1880. 

Zhiikoff  (S.  M.),  Short  Review  of  Russia's  Water-communications.    Published  by  the 
Gugineering  Institute.    St  Petersburg,  1892.    With  maps.    (Russian.) 
The  Jews  in  Jiuasia: — 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Immigration  upon  the  causes  which  incite  immigmtion 
to  the  United  States.  [The  chapters  on  the  Jews  in  Russia,  by  J.  B.  Weber  and  W. 
Kempster,  have  been  translated  Into  French  and  issued  separately  under  the  title  *  La 
Situation  des  Juifs  en  Russie. ']    8.    Washington,  1892. 

Les  JuifiB  de  Russie.    Recneil  d'articles  et  d'^des.    8.    Paris,  1891. 

B€r$}uuUky  (8.A.).  The  Lithueniun  Jews.  [In  Russian.]  St,  Petersburg,  188S. 
Materials  for  the  History  of  the  Jews  in  Lithuania.  [In  Russian.]  2  vols.  St  Peters- 
burg, 1892. 

3rrera  (A.),  The  Jews  in  Russia :  Emancipation  or  Extermination.    8.    London,  1894. 

Fredtrie  (HaroldX  The  New  Exodus ;  a  Study  of  Israel  in  Russia.    8.    London,  1892. 

Oradov$kif  (H.  D.),  La  Situation  legale  des  Israelites  in  Russie.  Tradnit  du  Russe.  8. 
Paris,  1890.    In  progress. 

Norikov  fTheodor),  Das  JUddische  Rnsslaml.    8.    Berlin,  1892. 

Penrull  (Joseph),  The  Jew  at  Home.    4.    London. 

Sternberg  (H.),  Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Polen  unter  den  Piasten  und  den  Jagellionen 
8.    Leipsic,  1878. 
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(RepCblica  del  Salvai>oe.) 
Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

Ik  1853  the  Central  American  Federation,  which  had  comprised  the  States  of 
Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica,  was  dissolved, 
and  Salvador  became  an  independent  Republic.  The  Constitution,  proclaimed 
in  1864,  and  modified  in  1880,  1888,  and  1886,  vests  the  legislative  power 
in  a  Congress  of  70  Deputies,  42  of  whom  are  proprietors.  The  election  is 
for  one  year,  and  by  universal  sufifra^.  The  executive  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  President,  whose  tenure  of  office  is  limited  to  fbur  years. 

Prendent  qf  the  Republic, — General  Rafael  Antonio  OiUierrez,  March  I, 
1896 — 1899.  In  November,  1898,  however,  General  Tomas  Reglado  made 
himself  Dictator,  demanding  to  be  recognised  as  President. 

The  administrative  aflfairs  of  the  Republic  are  carried  on,  under  the 
President,  by  a  ministry  of  four  members,  naving  charge  of  the  departments 
of : — The  Exterior,  Justice,  "Worship,  and  Instruction  ;  War  and  Marine  ; 
Interior  and  Government ;  Finance,  Fomento,  and  Beneficence. 

The  three  Republics  of  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua,  by  treaty 
ratified  September  15,  1896,  for  the  purposes  of  foreign  aflfairs,  constituted 
themselves  as  the  Republica  Major  de  Centre- America.  But  in  November, 
1898,  it  was  announced  that  this  confederation  had  collapsed. 

The  army  numbers  4,000  men,  and  the  militia  18,000.  There  is  one 
custom-house  cruiser. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  estimated  at  7,225  English  square  miles, 
divided  into  14  departments.  The  population,  according  to  a  census  of 
January  1,  1886,  was  651,180  (818,329  males  and  332,801  females),  giving 
an  average  of  89  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  being  twenty  times  that  of  the 
average  of  the  other  States  of  Central  America.  An  official  estimate  for  the 
end  of  1894  makes  the  population  808,534.  Aboriginal  and  mixed  races  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  the  population,  amon^  whom  live  about  20,000  whites 
or  descendants  of  Europeans.  The  capital  is  San  Salvador,  with  25,000 
inhabitants.  The  city  in  1854  was  overwhelmed  by  volcanic  disturbances, 
aaid  most  of  the  inhabitants  erected  new  dwellings  on  a  neighbouring  site, 
at  present  called  Nueva  San  Salvador.  The  new  capital  suffered  similarly 
in  1873,  and  again  in  1879. 

Ingtmction  and  JoBtice. 

Education  is  free  and  obligatory.  In  1893  there  were  in  Salvador  585 
primary  schools,  with  29,427  pupils ;  18  higher  schools  (including  2  normal 
and  3  technical  schools)  with  1,200  pupils;  and  a  national  university 
with  faculties  of  jurisprudence,  medicine,  natural  sciences,  and  engineering, 
attended  by  180  students. 

In  the  capital  is  a  national  library  and  museum,  and  in  the  Repubhc  18 
newspapers  are  published.  , 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  by  several  bud- 
ordinate  courts,  and  by  local  justiceSb 
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Finance. 

Ths  following  are  the  official  figures  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for 
live  years :— 


- 

1890 

1801 

1898 

1893 

1804 

Rerenno     .... 
Bxpenditore  .    .    . 

DoUaxs 
4,151,457 
5,442,815 

DoUars 
7,454,418 
7,447.828 

Dollars 
6,895.703 
0,784,529 

Dollars 
7,188.000 
7,158.000 

DoUaxs 
8,818,000 
8,509.000 

For  1896  the  estimated  revenue  was  10,174,000  dollars,  and  expenditure 
9, 745, 000  dollars.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  were  import  duties,  5, 1 44, 000 
dollars ;  and  brandy  exdse,  2,524,000  dollars.  The  expenditure  comprised 
the  Finance  Ministry,  2,845,000  dollars  ;  War,  1,908,000  dollars;  Interior, 
1,487,000  dolUrs  ;  Public  Works,  1,417,000  dollars. 

In  March,  1896,  the  internal  debt  was  put  at  8,000,000  dollars,  and  the 
external  debt  at  254,0002.  sterling.  The  London  Works  Ck>mpany,  Limited, 
has  undertaken  the  annortisation  of  the  external  debt 

Prodnotion  and  Commerce. 

The  population  of  Salvador  is  largely  engaged  in  a^culture.     The  chief 

K reduce  is: — Coflfee,  indigo,  sugar,  tobacco.     Tlie  mineral  wealth   of  the 
epublic  includes  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  mercury.   The  mines  and  quarries 
in  operation  number  180. 

The  imports  subject  to  duty  and  exports  have  been  as  follows  for  five 
years:— 


—              1         1892 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Dollars 
Imports    .     .  1  2,820,941 
Exports    .     .  ,  6,888,259 

Dollars 
1,868,996 
7,611,068 

Dollars 
2,171,000 
6,611,000 

Dollars 

2,890,789 

18,847,625 

Dollars 
8,847,718 

7,485,384 

The  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany  and 
France.  In  1896  the  chief  imports  were  cottons,  961,554  pesos ;  spirits, 
371,205  ;  iron  goods,  188,616  ;  flour,  132,488  ;  silk  goods  and  yam,  142,389  ; 
coin,  119,199.  The  chief  exports  were  coffee,  5,857,646  pesos  (in  1895, 
11,754,795  pesos);  tobacco,  274,268;  indigo,  979,990;  balsams,  92,659; 
coin,  187,688. 

The  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Salvador  (according  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  Returns)  in  five  years  was  : — 


C 
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Shipping  and  Commnnioationg. 

In  1896,  338  vessels  entered  at  the  ports  of  the  Republic,  and  as  many 
cleared. 

A  railway  connects  the  port  of  Acaiutla  with  the  inland  towns  of  Santa 
Anna  and  Ateos  with  San  Tecla  ;  total  length,  72  miles.  Other  railways  are 
being  constructed.  There  are  over  2,000  miles  of  good  road  in  the  Republic. 
Salvador  joined  the  postal  union  in  1879.  In  1898  there  were  73  principal 
receiving  offices,  and  2,114,785  letters  and  packets  were  transmitted.  In  1896 
there  were  in  Salvador  121  telegraph  stations  and  1,724  miles  of  telegraph 
wire.  There  were  660,682  messages  transmitted.  There  are  18  telephone 
offices  and  597  miles  of  telephone  line. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Money. 

The  Dollar,  of  100  eerUavos,  approximate  value  4a,  real  value  6i| 
dollars  =12. 

In  August,  1897,  a  law  was  passed  adopting  the  gold  standard. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

Libra    .        .     =  1014  1b.  av.      I    Arroba  .        .     =  25  36  lb.  av. 
Quintal.        .     =  101*40  lbs.  av.  |    Fanega  .        .     =  1^  busheL 

In  1885  the  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  introduced 

Diplomatic  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Salvador  in  Great  Britain. 

JBnvoy  and  Minister,— CnaKito  Medina. 
Secretary  of  Legatio7i,—T.  M.  Torres. 
Coneul'Qeneral  and  Agent. — L.  Alexander  Campbell. 
There  are  consular  agents  at  London,  Falmouth,  Southampton,  Manchester, 
Nottingham,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  Glasgow. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Salvador. 
Minister  and  Consul-Oeneral. — G.  F.  B.  Jenner. 
CojwuZ.— W.  E.  ColdwelL 

Yice-Consnls  at  San  Miguel  and  Acajutla. 
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OuMinan  (D.),  Apuntamientos  sobre  la  topografla  flsica  de  la  rep.  del  Salvador.  San 
Salvador,  1883. 

L<^/<rrttr«  (J.),  De  Paris  A  Guatemala.    8.    Paris,  1877. 

Marr  (Wilhelm),  Reise  nach  Central- America,    2  vols.  8.    Hamburg,  1863. 

Morelot  (L.),  Voyage  dans  TAm^rique  centrale.    2  vols,  8.    Paris,  1859. 

Bey€$  (Rafael),  Nociones  de  hist<Sria  del  Salvador.    San  Salvador,  1SS6. 

Scfc*r«fr  (Karl  Ritter  von),  Wandcrungen  durch  die  mittelamerikanischcn  Freist«at«u 
Nicaragua  Honduras  und  Salvador.    8.    Braunschweig,  1857. 

8guier(E.  G.),  The  States  of  Central  America.    8.    London,  1868. 


SAMOA 

(Or  Navigator  Islands). 

R&igning  King. — Mataafa,  recognised  as  (pro Yisionally)  Ring  in  succession 
to  Malietoa  Laupepa,  who  died  August  22,  1898.  The  Chief  Justice  of  Samoa 
had  declared  Malietoa  Tann  elected  King,  but  this  claimant  was  overthrown 
in  battle  in  January,  1899. 

Group  of  14  volcanic  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  (about  14"  S.  and  172**  W. ), 
the  chief  of  which  areSavaii,  Upolu,  and  Tutuila.  At  aSamoan  conference  at 
Berlin  in  1889,  at  which  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  were  re- 
presented, an  Act  was  signed(June  14)  guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  the  islands 
in  which  the  citizens  of  the  three  signatory  Powers  have  equal  rights  of  residence, 
trade,  and  personal  protection.  The  three  Powers  recognise  the  independence 
of  the  Samoan  Government,  and  the  free  rights  of  the  natives  to  elect  their 
chief  or  king,  and  choose  the  form  of  government  according  to  their  own  laws 
and  customs.  A  supreme  court  is  established,  consisting  of  one  judge,  who 
is  styled  Chief  Justice  of  Samoa.  To  this  Court  are  referred  (1)  all  civil  suits 
concerning  real  property  situated  in  Samoa ;  (2)  all  civil  suits  of  any  kind  be- 
tween natives  and  foreigners,  or  between  foreigners  of  different  nationalities  ; 
(3)  all  crimes  and  offences  committed  by  natives  against  foreigners,  or  com- 
mitted by  such  foreigners  as  are  not  subject  to  any  consular  jurisdiction. 
All  future  alienation  of  lands  is  prohibited,  with  certain  spe<ufied  excep- 
tions.    A  local  administration  is  provided  for  the  municipal  district  of  Apia. 

Apia,  the  only  town,  in  the  island  of  Upolu  is  the  capital  and  centre  of 
government. 

Area,  1,701  square  miles  ;  population,  about  34,000,  of  which  16,600  in 
Upolu,  12,600  in  Savaii,  8,750  m  Tutuila.       The  natives  are  Polynesians. 
There  were  in  1895,  203  British  subjects,  about  120  Germans,  26  Americans, 
26    French,    25    of   other    nationalities.      The  natives  are  all  nominally 
Christians  (Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  or  Mormon),  but  the  belief  in  the 
personal  agency  of  devils  is  almost  universal.     Schools  are  attached  to  the 
churches.     In  1894  the  commission  appointed  to    investigate  titles  to  land 
alleged  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  natives  completed  its  labours. 
The  commission  confirmed  to  Germai 
and  to  Americans  21,000,  but  much  '. 
from  taxes  and  customs  duties  in  181 
baen  all  contributed  by  the  white  rej 
to  collect  the  native  capitation  tax  of 
(August,  1898)  known.     The  trade  i 
American  firms.     Imports,  1896,   6< 
1897,    66,926^.    (34,754i  from   Brit 
1897,  47,8392.   (5,4052.  to  British 
kerosene,  lumber,  galvanised  roofing 
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export,  copra.  During  1892  many  acres  were  planted  with  cacao,  with  a  view 
to  export,  and  the  prices  obtained  in  1898  were  good.  In  1897,  77  vessels  of 
81,736  tons  (41,527  tons  British,  31,729  tons  American,  and  1,266  tons 
German),  excluding  men-of-war  and  coasting  vessels,  entered  the  port  of 
Apia.  The  mail  steamers  between  Sydney,  Auckland,  and  San  Francisco 
call  at  Apia  each  way  every  four  weeks,  and  the  Union  Steamship  CJompany 
of  New  Zealand  send  two  steamers  monthly,  one  from  Sydney  and  one  from 
Auckland.     New  Zealand  is  reached  in  five  days,  Sydney  in  eight. 

The  Berlin  Treaty  made  the  American  coinage  the  standard  of  exchange  in 
Samoa,  but  English  gold  and  silver  are  almost  exclusivelyin  circulation  at  the 
rate  of  4s.  to  the  dollar. 

CoTvsul  and  Deputy  Commissioner. — Ernest  G.  B.  Maxse. 

Books  op  Reference. 

Blue  Book  for  Samoa,  1805. 

Foreign  Office  Annual  Series.    Report  on  the  Trade  of  Samoa,  \S'j7. 

Papers  on  Samoa,  published  by  the  United  States  Foreign  Ollice. 

Report  of  tiie  Berlin  Conference  relating  to  Samoa.    London,  1890. 

BeuUan  (Adolf),  Einiges  aus  Samoa  nnd  andem  Inseln  der  SUdsee.    8.    Berlin,  1889. 

Churchward  (W.  B.),  My  Consulate  in  Samoa.    8.    London,  1887. 

Finlai/'i  South  Pacmc  Dictionaiy. 

Stair  (J.  B.V  Old  Samoa.    London,  1897. 

BUvetuon  (K.  L.X  A  Footnote  to  History ;  Eight  Tears  of  Trouble  in  Samoa.  8. 
London,  1892.    Vallima  Letters.    London,  1895. 

Turner  (Rev.  G.),  Nineteen  Tears  in  Pol3rne8ia.  London,  1884.  Samoa  a  Hundred 
Tears  Afco  and  Long  Before.    8.    London,  1894. 

WaOaceiA.  R.),  Australasia. 

WiOioMi  (Rev.  J.),  Missionary  EnterpriRe  in  the  South  Sea  Islands. 


SANTO  DOMINGO. 

(Repijblica  Dominican  a.) 
Constitution  and  Government. 


The  Republic  of  Santo  Domingo,  founded  in  1844,  is  governed  under  a  Con* 
stitution  bearing  date  November  18,  1844,  re-proclaimed,  with  changes, 
November  14,  1865  (after  a  revolution  which  expelled  the  troops  of  Spain, 
who  held  possession  of  the  country  for  the  two  previous  years),  and  again  in 
1879,  1880,  1881,  and  1887.  By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  the  legislative 
power  of  the  Republic  is  vested  in  a  National  Congress  of  22  deputies.  The 
members  are  chosen  by  direct  popular  vote,  with  restricted  sulirage,  in  the 
ratio  of  two  for  each  province  and  two  for  each  district,  for  the  term  of  two 
years.  But  the  powers  of  the  National  Congress  only  embrace  the  general 
affairs  of  the  Republic. 

The  executive  of  the  Republic  is  vested  in  a  President  chosen  by  an 
electoral  college  for  the  term  of  four  years.  During  the  past  few  years, 
according  to  the  British  Consular  Reports,  the  country  has  been  going  on 
prosperously,  and  become  comparatively  quiet. 

President  of  the  £epublic.--GenGTal\J\issesireur€qux,lS97 -1900. 

The  administrative  affairs  of  the  Republic  are  in  charge  of  a  ministry 
appointed  by  the  President.     The  Ministry  is  composed  of  the  heads  of  the 
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departments  of  the  Interior  and  Police,  Finance  and  Commerce,  Jnstice  and 
Public  Instruction,  War  and  Marine,  Public  Works  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

Blach  province  and  district  is  administered  by  a  governor  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  various  communes,  cantons,  and  sections  are  presided 
over  by  prefects  or  magistrates  appointed  by  the  governors.  The  commnnes 
have  municipal  corporations  elected  by  the  inhabitants. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  Santo  Domingo,  which  embraces  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
island  of  Haiti — the  western  division  forming  the  Republic  of  Haiti — ^is 
estimated  at  18,045  English  square  miles,  with  a  population  in  1888  officially 
estimated  at  610,000  inhabitants,  or  about  84  to  the  square  mile. 

The  Republic  is  divided  into  six  provinces  and  five  maritime  districts. 
The  population,  unlike  that  of  the  neignbouriug  Haiti,  is  mainly  composed  of 
a  mixed  race  of  the  original  Spanish  inhabitants  and  the  aborigines,  of 
mulattoes  and  of  negroes,  the  latter  being  less  in  number ;  the  whites,  or 
Furopean-descended  inhabitants,  are  comparativelv  numerous,  and  owing  to 
their  influence  the  Spanish  language  prevails,  though  in  ^e  towns  both 
French  and  English  are  spoken.  The  capital  of  Santo  Domingo,  founded 
1494,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ozama,  has  (1892)  14,150  inhabitants; 
Puerto  Plata,  the  chief  port,  has  4,500  inhabitants. 

Many  immigrants  have  recently  arrived  from  Cuba,  and  are  encouraged  to 
settle  on  the  land. 

Beligion  and  Instruction. 

The  religion  of  the  State  is  Roman  Catholic,  other  forms  of  religion  being 
permitted  under  certain  restrictions.     There  are  64  parishes. 

Primary  instruction  is  fi;ratuitons  and  obligatory,  beins  supported  by  the 
communes  and  by  central  aid.  The  public  or  state  scnooLs  are  primary, 
superior,  technical  schools,  normal  schools,  and  a  professional  school  with 
the  character  of  a  university.  On  December  31,  1884,  when  the  last  school 
census  was  taken,  there  were  201  municipal  schools  for  primary  instruction, 
with  7,708  pnpils.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  300  schools  wiih  about 
10,000  pupils. 

•There  are  several  literary  societies  in  the  capital  and  other  towns ;  and  in 
the  Republic  there  are  published  about  40  newspapers. 

Justice. 

The  chief  judicial  power  resides  in  the  Supreme  Ck)urt  of  Justice,  which 
consists  of  a  president  and  4  justices  chosen  by  Congress,  and  1  (ministio  fiscal) 
appointed  by  the  executive — ^all  these  appointments  being  only  for  the  presi- 
dential period.  The  territory  of  the  Republic  is  divided  into  11  judicial 
districts,  each  having  its  own  tribunal  or  court  of  first  instance,  and  these 
districts  are  subdivided  into  communes,  each  with  a  local  justice  (alcalde),  a 
secretary  and  bailiff  (alguacil). 

Finance. 

The  revenue,  derived  mainly  from  customs  duties  on  imports  and  exports 
amounted,  in  1892,  to  652,500  dollars  gold;  in  1893,  1,115,500  doUaia ; 
in  1894,  1,378,450  dollars;  in  1896,  1,382,600  dollars;  in  1896, 
1,545,450  dollars  ;  in  1897,  1,601,294  dollars.  The  expenditure  in  1895 
amounted  to  1,851,250  dollars  gold.  In  1897  the  foreign  debt  of  the 
Republic  was  converted  into  a  new  Unified  Loan  of  4,236,750/.,  consisting  of 
2,736,750^.  in  2f  per  cent,  bonds  and  1,600,000^.  in  4  per  cent,  bonds. 
Both  classes  of  bonds  are  secured  on  customs  duties  and  specially  assigned 
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revenaes,  the  collection  of  which  is  vested  in  a  Regie,  controlled  by  the  Santo 
Domingo  Improvement  Company  of  New  York. 

Defence. 

There  is  a  small  army  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  a  regiment  being 
stationed  in  the  capital  of  each  province.  There  are  also  reserve  corps,  and 
universal  liability  to  serve  in  case  of  foreign  war.  The  naval  force  consists 
of  three  small  gunboats. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Of  the  total  area,  about  15,500  square  miles  is  cultivable.  Tobacco  culture 
is  declining,  while  the  production  of  coffee,  cocoa,  and  bananas,  as  well  as  of 
cane-sugar,  \a  on  the  increase  ;  American  capital  to  a  considerable  amount  has 
recently  been  invested  in  banana-growing  land,  and  some  attention  has 
recently  been  given  to  cattle-raising  and  dairy  produce ;  the  principal  in- 
dustries are  connected  with  agriculture  and  forestry.  Large  sugar  plantations 
and  factories  are  in  full  work  in  the  south  and  west  of  the  Republic.  Iron, 
gold,  copper,  coal,  salt,  and  other  minerals  are  found,  but  there  is  no  mining 
industry. 

Commerce. 

The  commerce  of  the  Republic  is  small,  owing  in  part  to  customs  duties 
of  a  prohibitory  character.  The  principal  articles  of  export  in  their  order  of 
value  are  tobacco,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  mahogany,  logwood,  hides,  goatskins, 
and  honey. 

In  1896  the  imports  were  estimated  at  the  value  of  875,000/.,  and  the 
exports  at  557,000/.  Of  the  value  imported  about  45  per  cent,  came  from 
the  United  States,  12  per  cent  from  the  Danish  West  Indies,  11  per  cent, 
from  Great  Britain  and  British  possessions,  8  per  cent,  from  Spain  and 
Spanish  possessions,  7  per  cent  from  Germanv,  7  per  cent  from  France,  and 
the  remainder  from  Belgium,  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  Italy,  and  other 
countries.  Of  the  exports  the  most  important  were  sugar,  86,866,240  lbs.  ; 
tobacco,  6,332,148  lbs.  ;  cocoa,  4,308,820  lbs.  ;  coffee,  2, 487, 400  lbs.  ;  sugar- 
cane honey,  1,777,120  gallons;  divi-divi,  1,304,930  lbs.  ;  mahogany, 
264,254  ft.  ;  other  woods,  14,740  tons. 

In  the  'Annual  Statement  of  the  Board  of  Trade,' the  exports  to  and 
imports  firom  Great  Britain  are  added  to  those  of  Haiti. 

Shipping  and  Commnnications. 

In  1896,  90  steamers  and  58  sailing  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Santo 
Domingo. 

The  interior  is  not  well  supplied  with  roads.  A  railway  is  completed  be- 
tween Sanchez  on  the  Bay  of  Samand  and  La  Vega  (62  miles),  and  is  being 
carried  on  to  Santiago,  and  another  line  is  contemplated  between  Barahona 
and  the  salt  mountain  of  '  Cerro  de  Sal.'    Total  length  open,  116  miles. 

The  Republic  entered  the  Postal  Union  in  1880.  In  1896  there  were  in 
the  BepubUc  23  post  offices.  The  inland  letters,  printed  packets,  &c., 
numbered  333,908 ;  and  the  international  214,092. 

The  telegraph,  in  the  hands  of  the  Antilles  Telegraphic  Company,  is  in 
operation  between  Santo  Doming,  Puerto  Plata,  and  Santiago,  from  Santiago 
to  Monte  Cristi,  and  along  the  railwav  from  Sanchez  to  La  Vega  ;  total  length, 
over  430  miles.  Several  other  inland  lines  are  in  project.  The  foreign 
telegraphic  system  in  operation  is  that  of  the  French  Submarine  Telegraphic 
Company.  ^^^^^^  by  VjUU^ic 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Mearares. 

The  National  Bank,  in  return  for  cash  advances  made  to  the  government 
has  the  privilege  of  selling  government  stamped  paper  and  postage  stamps, 
and  of  collecting  5  per  cent  tax  on  import  duties.     Its  notes  circolate  freely. 

On  July  1st,  1894,  the  silver  standard  based  on  the  Mexican  dollar  was 
abandoned,  and  the  United  States  gold  dollar  was  adopted  as  the  standard, 
but  no  national  money  has  yet  (September,  1896)  been  coined  in  accordance 
with  this  law.  To  discourage  the  export  of  silver,  an  export  duty  of  three 
dollars  gold  per  hundred  dollai^  of  silver  coin  has  been  established. 

Quintal =4  arrobes=100  lbs.  (of  16  oz  )  =  46  kilograms. 

For  liquids  the  arrobe = 32  cuartilles = 25  498  litres =4  110  gallons. 

The  metricfd  system  is  coming  into  use. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Santo  Domingo  in  Great  Britain. 

Consul-Oeneral, — Miguel  Ventura  ;  appointed  July  20,  1876. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Cardiff,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Manchester, 
Nottingham. 

2.  Op  Great  Britain  in  Santo  Domingo. 

Vice-Co7i8ul.  — Arthur  Tweedy. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  oonceming  Santo 
Domingo. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

La  Repablique  Dominicaine.    Par  Francisco  Alvarez  Le&I.    Paris,  1888. 

Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series.    London. 

Santo  Domingo.  Bulletin  No.  52  of  the  Boreaa  of  the  American  Republics.  Wadiiogtoii, 
1892. 

Trade  of  Haiti  and  San  Domingo  with  Great  Britain,  in  <  Annual  Statement  of  the  Tntde 
of  the  United  Kingdom.'    Imp.  4.    London. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Abad  (Jose  Ramon),  La  Reptiblica  Dominicana,  resefia  general  geogr&floo-estadistica.  8. 
Santo  Domingo,  1889. 

Garcia  (Jos6  Gabriel),  Compendlo  de  la  hiatoria  de  Santo  Domingo,  escrlto  para  el  nao  de 
as  esctielos  de  la  Repi!iblica  Dominicana.    Santo  Domingo,  1879. 

Hauard  (Samuel),  Santo  Domingo,  Past  and  Present;  with  a  Glance  at  Haiti.  &  pp. 
511.    London,  1873. 

Jordan  (Wilhelm),  Geschichte  der  Insel  HaitL    2  vols.    8.    Leipzig,  1849. 

JTHm  (D.  B.  Randolph),  Santo  Domingo.  Pen  Pictures  and  Leayet  of  Trarel.  12. 
Philadelphia,  1871. 

Utrino  (Padre),  Elementos  de  geografia  fisica,  politica  ^  hist6rica  dc  Ui  Reptiblica  Do- 
minicana.   Santo  Domingo,  1889. 

MonU  y  Tejada  (Antonio),  Historia  de  Santx)  Domingo,  desde  su  descubrfaniento  liaata 
nuestros  dlas.    Tomo  I.  (all  published).    8.    Habana,  185S. 

Report  of  Council  of  tbe  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bcndholders.  Appendix  for  16M. 
London,  1895. 

Saint  Bani,  Vie  de  Toussaint  Louverture.    8.    Paris,  1850. 
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(Kbaubvina  Srbita.) 
Beigning  Sovereign  and  Family. 
Alexander  I.,  King  of  Servia,  born  August  14  (new  style), 
1876 ;  son  of  Milan  I.,  King  of  Servia,  born  August  22,  1854, 
the  son  of  Milos  Obrenovic,  grandson  of  Yefrem,  half-brother  of 
Prince  MiloS.  King  Milan  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  Prince 
Milan  Obrenovi6  IV.,  confirmed  by  the  election  of  the  Servian 
National  Assembly,  after  the  assassination  of  his  uncle,  Prince 
Michail  Obrenovi6  III.,  June  10,  1868 ;  was  proclaimed  King 
March  6,  1882;  married  October  17,  1875,  to  Natalie,  born 
1859,  daughter  of  Colonel  Keschko,  of  the  Russian  Imperial 
Army;  divorced  October  24,  1888.  King  Milan  abdicated 
March  6, 1889,  and  proclaimed  his  son  Alexander  King  of  Servia, 
under  a  regency  until  he  should  attain  his  majority  (18  years). 
King  Alexander,  on  April  13, 1893,  being  then  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  took  the  royal  authority  into  his  own  hands. 

The  present  ruler  of  Servia  is  the  fifth  of  his  dynasty,  which 
-was  founded  by  Milo§  Todorovi^  ObrenoviS,  leader  of  the  Ser- 
vians in  the  war  of  insurrection  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Thirkey, 
which  had  lasted  since  1459.     The  war  lasted  from  1815  to  1829, 
-when  the  Turkish  Government  was  compelled  to  grant  virtual 
independence  to  Servia.      By  the   terms  of    the  treaty,  signed 
September    14,    1829,    Milos    T.    Obrenovi6    was    acknowledged 
i^rince  of  Servia,  and  by  a  subsequent  Firman  of  the  Sultan  dated 
August  15,  1830,  the  dignity  was  made  hereditary  in  his  family. 
The  independence  of  Servia  from  Turkey  was  establifihed  by 
article  34  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  signed  July  13,  1878,  and  was 
solemnly  proclaimed  by  Prince  (afterwards  King)  Milan  at  his 
capital,  August  22,   1878.      The  King's  civil  list    amounts  to 
1,200,000  dinars. 

Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

By  the  Constitution  voted  by  the  Great  National  Assembly  January  2, 
1889  (December  22,  1888,  old  style),  and  signed  by  the  King  on  the  3rd,  the 
jxecutive  power  is  vested  in  the  King,  assisted  by  a  council  of  eight  Ministers, 
kielio  are,  individually  and  collectively,  responsible  to  the  nation.  The  legis- 
ative  authority  is  exercised  by  the  King,  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
^.ssembly,  or  *  Narodna-Skupshtina. '  The  State  Council,  or  Senate,  consists 
>f  16  members,  8  nominated  by  the  King,  and  8  chosen  by  the  Assembly ;  it 
jxamines  and  elaborates  the  proiects  or  laws,  and  authorises  extraordinary 
asLUS  for  the  municipalities.     This  bodjr  is  always  sitting.     The  ordinary 
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year  on  September  14.  There  is  also  a  Great  National  Assembly,  which  meets 
when  it  is  necessary.  The  number  of  its  representatives  is  doable  the  number 
fixed  for  the  ordinary  Skupshtina,  and  the  restriction  as  to  University  degrees 
does  not  apply.  The  deputies  receive  travelling  expenses  and  a  salary 
of  10  dinars  a  day.  Personal  liberty,  liberty  of  the  press  and  conscience  are 
guaranteed.  The  le^  Constitution  having  been  suspended  in  1894  by  the 
Kin^,  and  the  Constitution  of  1869  provisionally  put  in  force,  a  special  Com- 
mission of  leading  members  of  the  several  political  parties  is  to  be  called  by 
the  King  to  draft  a  new  Constitution  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
nation. 

Prime  Minister  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, — M.  Yladan  Geoi^^yitch. 

The  other  ministries  are  for  the  Interior,  War,  Finance,  Public  Works, 
Commerce,  Instruction,  Justice. 

Counties,  districts,  and  municipalities  have  their  own  administrative 
aasemblics.  For  administrative  purposes,  according  to  the  new  Constitution, 
Servia  is  divided  into  15  provinces  or  counties,  1,290  communes,  which 
include  4,029  villages  and  74  towns  or  cities. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Kingdom  of  Servia  amounts  to  19,050  square  miles.  From 
the  administrative  point  of  view  Servia  is  divided  into  15  provinces,  the 
capital,  Belgrade,  and  Nisch  city,  which  have  their  own  administration. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  the  provinces 
according  to  the  census  of  December  81,  1895  : — 


Population 

1 

Okrug 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

4 

ToUl 

Fop.  per  , 

(Province) 

Male 

Female 

aq.  m. 

Belgrade  City 

34,455 

24,660 

59,115 

14.725 

Valy^vo 

1,121 

62,383 

59,328 

121,711 

109 

Vranya 

1,620 

83,241 

78,948 

162,189 

100 

Kraguyevatz . 

927 

75,983 

72,502 

148,435 

160 

Kraina 

1,257 

47,706 

46,244 

93,950 

74 

Kruzh^vatz    . 

1,256 

81,850 

78,753 

160,608 

128 

Pirot      . 

1,214 

64,500 

61,760 

126,260 

104 

Podriny^ 

1,800 

96,493 

93,076 

189,569 

146 

Pozarevatz     . 

1,404 

111,409 

106,922 

218,331 

155 

Rudnik 

2,056 

81,994 

78,703 

160,697 

78 

Toplitza 

1,400 

69,857 

64,360 

188,717 

95 

Ujitze    . 

1,676 

72,954 

72,581 

145,535 

87 

TzmaReka    . 

555 

88,060 

36,023 

74,088 

1S4 

Morava 

1,200 

89,325 

85,087 

174,412 

145 

Podunavlyd(Dannbe) 

1,246 

114,441 

109,823 

224,264 

180 

Timok   . 

810 

50,254 

48,303 

98,557 

121 

Nisch  City    . 

4 

12,239 

8,817 

1 

21,056 

5,262 

Total    . 

19,050 

1,186,594 

121-9 

In  1895,  308,673,  or  13-8  per  cent.,  lived 
in  the  country  ;  2,217,398  were  bom  in  Servi 
2,083,482  spoke  Servian,  and  229,002  spok 
were  dependent  on  agriculture,  and  386, 99( 
race,  in  1895  there  were  2,083,482  Servians  ( 
Slavonic  by  race)  ;  other  Slavs,  3,731  ;  159,5 
6,437   Germans,  5,048  Jews,  1,962  Uungariai 
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The  principal  towns  are  :  Belgrade  (the  capital)  with  59,494  inhabitants  ; 
Niflch,  21,524 ;  Kragouy^yatz,  13,870 ;  Leskovatz,  13,165 ;  Pozarevatz, 
11,699;  Pirot,  9,920;  Shabatz,  11,689  ;  Vranya,  11,553  ;  Smederevo,  7,027  ; 
Uiitz^,  6,618;  Valyevo,  6,712;  Krouzhevatz,  6,946;  Zaichar,  7,284; 
Alexinatz,  5,488. 

MovsMEKT  OP  Population. 


Y^r     1  Total  liv. 
'*"      |lng  Births 

lUeffiti- 
mate  living 

StUlborn 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Surplus 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

95,282 
96,488 

101,676 
96,752 

101,605 

958 
1,032 

946 

746 

23,679 
24,963 
20,599 
20,841 
21,157 

66,568 
63,766 
62,184 
63,399 
63,237 

28,664 
82,722 
39,492 
33,353 
38,368 

There  are  no  trustworthy  statistics  of  emigration  and  immigration.  For 
1894  the  number  of  immigrants  is  given  as  840. 

Religion. 

The  State  religion  of  Servia  is  Greek-orthodox.  According  to  the  census  of 
1891  there  were  of  the  total  population  : — Greek-orthodox,  2,127,744  ;  Roman 
Catholics,  11,596 ;  Protestants,  1,149  ;  Jews,  4,652  ;  Mohammedans,  16,764. 
To  the  last  ^long,  besides  the  Arnauts  and  Turks,  almost  all  the  gipsies.  In 
1895,  2,281,018  belonged  to  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  and  31,466 
belonged  to  other  professions. 

The  Church  is  governed  by  the  Synod  of  Bishops,  the  Archbishop  of 
Belgrade  as  Metropolitan  of  Servia  being  president,  but  all  the  ecclesiastical 
officials  are  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Education  and  Public 
Worship.    There  is  unrestricted  liberty  of  conscience. 

Instruction. 

Elementary  education  in  Servia  is  compulsory,  and,  in  all  the  schools  under 
the  Ministry  of  Education,  including  the  University,  education  is  free.  In 
the  year  1898-94  the  numbers  of  these  schools,  and  of  their  teaching  staff  and 
pupils,  were  as  follows  : — 


No. 

Teachers 

PupUa 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Blementary  Schools 
Middle  Schools  : 

914 

929 

576 

1,505 

65,846 

11,329 

77,175 
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about  12  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  at  the  middle  schools  haviug  discoiititiufld 
attendance  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Of  the  elementary  schools  only  63 
were  girls*  schools,  but  in  the  villages  the  girls  are  taught  with  the  boys.  Of 
the  female  teachers,  362  were  engaged  in  boys'  schools.  On  the  average  there 
is  in  Servia  one  elementary  school  for  every  2,600  inhabitants,  and  one  en- 
rolled pupil  for  every  81  inhabitants,  there  being  one  boy  enrolled  for  every 
19  of  tne  male  population,  and  one  girl  for  every  100  of  the  female  population. 

Other  Government  schools  are:  the  Military  Academy,  the  Commercial 
School,  the  School  of  Wine  Culture,  the  Agricultural  School,  and  the  Cadastral 
SchooL  There  are  also  several  private  schools,  elementary  and  other,  and  an 
orphanage  supported  by  voluntary  contiibutions. 

The  cost  of  the  elementarv  schools  is  defrayed  partly  by  the  State  and 
partly  by  the  municipalities,  the  State  paying  the  teachers'  salaries  and  the 
municipalities  providing  for  all  other  expenditure.  The  cost  of  the  other 
public  schools  is  borne  entirely  by  the  State.  For  the  year  1894  the  expendi- 
ture was  as  follows  : — 

Dinars. 

Elementary  schools,  expenditure  by  the  State        ....       1,868,016 

„  ,,  „  from  Communal  Rates  .  890,428 


Total 

Middle  Schools,  Expenditure  by  the  Stat4> 
University  „  ,, 


2,759,S44 

1,138  216 

a64,41S 


Total 4,161,972 

In  1874  only  4  per  cent,  of  the  population  could  read  and  write  ;  in  18S4, 

10  per  cent.  ;  in  1890,  14  per  cent.     In  1895,  821,222  could  read  and  write, 

andf  1,991,262  were  illiterate-^that  is  14  per  cent,  could  read  and  write,  but 

this  assigns  young  children  to  the  illiterates. 

There  is  in  Be^rade  a  national  library  and  museum,  and  a  national  theatre 

subventioned  by  the  State. 

Justice,  dime,  and  Pauperism. 

The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  king.  According  to  the  Constitution  they 
cannot  be  removed  against  their  will,  but  in  consequence  of  the  suspension 
of  the  Constitution  on  May  9,  1894,  their  irremovaoility  has  ceased.  There 
are  23  courts  of  first  instance  in  SerVia,  a  court  of  appeal,  a  court  of  cassation, 
and  a  tribunal  of  conmierce.  In  all  tiie  courts  of  lirst  instance  there  were  in 
1890  5,230  criminal  cases  with  8,464  accused  persons;  in  1894  tiiere  were 
8,455  criminal  cases  with  12,595  criminals.     Of  these  3585  were  condemned. 

There  is  no  pauperism  in  Servia  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  in 
the  West ;  the  poorest  have  some  sort  of  freehold  property.  There  are  a  few 
poor  people  in  Belgrade,  but  neither  their  property  nor  their  number  has 
necessitated  an  institution  like  a  workhouse.    There  is  a  free  town  hospital. 

Finance. 

For  five  years  the  State  revenue  and  expenditure  were  estimated  as  follows: — 


Year 

Beveniie 

Expenditure 

Dinars 

Dinars 

1891 

57,527,084 

57.527,084 

1892 

60,185,840 

60,107,472 

1893 

70,076,902 

72,205,800 

1894 

59,220,034 

64,067,978 

1895 

63,755,600 

63.623.868 
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The  estimated  revenue  for  1896  was  63,659,720  dinars  ;  and  expenditure, 
63,855,607  dinars  ;  for  1897,  revenue,  G:i, 059, 720  ;  expenditure,  the  same. 
For  1898  the  estimates  were  :—  . 


Sonroes  of  Bevenno 

Dinars 

Bi-anchea  of  Expendituro 

Dinars 

Direct  taxes     . 

22,035,000 

;  Civil  list    .        . 

1,200,000 

Customs  . 

6,000,000 

1  Interest  on  public  debt 

20,762,545 

Excise     . 

3,850,000 

1  Dotations,  &c    , 

436,810 

Law  courts 

2.500,000 

1  National  Assembly,  &c. 

305,816 

Mono]^lies 

19,461,000 

1  General  Credits  . 

341,500 

Domains,  posts,  tele- 
graphs, &C.  . 

}    3,034,000 

Pensions,  &c. 
Ministries : 

2,714,451 

Rtulway  . 

6,200,000 

Justice  . 

1,722,531 

Instruction  and  Sani- 

1      660,000 

Foreign  Affairs 

1,644,217 

tary  Service  Funds 

1      Finance 

8,227,415 

Various  . 

5,084,000 

1      War       .        .        . 

1.5,754,613 

Instruction     . 

2,927,018 

1       Interior. 

3,858,750 

1      Public  Works. 

4,764,908 

Commerce  and  Agri- 
culture 

j    3,227,927 

Totel      . 

Various      . 

Total         .        . 

1,439,010 

68,824,500 

69,822,569 

On  January  8,  1898,  the  public  debt  of  Servia  amounted  to  409,537,500 
dinars.  Of  this  amount  the  greater  part  consists  of  the  converted  loan  of 
1895,  353,500,000  dinars. 

Defence. 

There  are  fortresses  at  Belgrade,  Semendria,  Nisch,  Schabatz,  Kladovo, 
Bela  Palanka,  and  Pirot. 

In  Servia  military  service  is  compulsory  from  the  age  of  21  years  ;  2  years 
are  spent  in  the  army,  8  in  the  reserve,  10  in  the  first  ban  of  the 
National  militia,  ana  10  in  the  second  ban.  There  are  5  territorial 
divisions  in  which  permanent  cadres  of  troops  are  maintained  as  follows  : — 
4  battalions  of  infantry  of  the  guard  ;  1  regiment  of  infantry  of  the  guard  of 
2  battalions  ;  15  regiments  of  infantry,  each  of  2  battalions ;  3  regiments  of 
cavalry,  each  of  4  squadrons,  and  1  regiment  of  cavalry  of  the  guard  of  2 
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4  squadrons,  with  one  moontecl  battery  and  1  munition  column  ;  416  men  of 
the  body-guard,  in  2  squadrons  ;  mountain  artillery,  1,158  men,  in  2 
sections  of  8  batteries  ;  special  troops,  2,469  men,  in  1  regiment  of  fortress 
and  1  park  of  siege  artiuery ;  1  munition  column,  &c.,  with  2,535  men  ; 
pioneers,  1,565  men ;  railway  troops,  miners,  telegraphists,  &c,  S,984  men — 
in  all,  14,868  men.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  the  depdt  troops: 
infantry,  81,440  men,  in  20  battalions ;  cavalry,  1,275  men,  in  5  squadrons  ; 
artillery,  engineers,  and  pioneers,  2,928  men — total,  35,648  men.  The  total 
strength  of  the  mobilised  re^ar  army  and  its  reserve  is  thus  160,751  ; 
while  in  the  National  militia  the  first  ban  contains  126,610  men,  and 
the  second  ban  66,005  men.  The  full  war  strength  of  Servia  is  thus 
858,866  men. 

The  State  possesses  only  one  steamer,  which  is  used  exclusively  for 
military  purposes. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Servia  is  an  agricultural  country,  where  almost  every  peasant  cultivates 
his  own  freehold.  The  holdings  vary  in  size  from  10  to  80  acres  mostly.  In 
1898  the  number  of  proprietors  was  322,505,  or  85*96  per  cent,  of  the  heads 
of  households  in  Servia.  Of  the  total  area  (4,830,260  hectares),  1,214,370 
hectares  were  under  cereals  and  other  farm  crops ;  60,990  hectares  under 
vines  ;  104,066  hectares  were  orchard  ;  599,140  hectares  meadows  and  natural 
grass  ;  484,172  hectares  forest ;  244,330  hectares  marsh-land,  &c.  ;  2,123,191 
Hectares  unproductive.  Of  the  area  under  cereals,  581,806  hectares  yielded 
2,874,824  metric  quintals  of  maize  ;  817,070  hectares,  2,874,824  quintals  of 
wheat ;  92,121  hectares,  548,211  quintals  of  barley ;  52,820  hectares,  384,479 
quintals  of  rye  ;  105,965  hectares,  478,766  quintals  of  oats.  Under  tobacco 
were  1,482  hectares,  yielding  14,981  metric  quintals ;  hemp,  13,432  hectares, 
yielding  49,748  metric  quintals;  flax,  1,825  hectares,  yielding  5,611  metric 
quintals.  The  60,990  hectares  under  vines  yielded  420,978  metric  quintals 
of  wine,  and  the  104,066  hectares  under  orchard  yielded  7,880,719  quintals  of 
plums  and  184,727  quintals  of  other  fruits. 

Large  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  are  reared  and  exported.  On 
January  Ist,  1896,  there  wore  in  Servia  169,928  horses ;  922,899  head 
of  cattle  ;  3,094,206  sheep  ;  904,446  pigs ;  and  525,991  goats. 

The  national  and  communal  forests  are  supervised  by  the  administrative 
authorities.  Cask  staves  are  exported  to  Austria  and  France  in  great 
quantities. 

Servia  has  considerable  mineral  resources,  including  various  kinds  of  coal, 
the  total  production  of  coal  in  1893  having  been  64,000  tons.  Besides  coal 
there  are  iron,  lead,  silver,  zinc,  quicksilver,  antimony,  gold,  asbestos,  copper, 
and  oil  shales.  Many  concessions  have  been  made  to  companies  and  private 
persons  for  working  mines,  and  mining  operations  are  also  carried  on  by  the 
State. 

In  1898  there  were  105  mills  which  ground  50,818,979  kilogrammes  of 
flour  ;  10  breweries  which  produced  55,205  hectolitres  of  beer ;  and  26  other 
factories  which  turned  out  goods  valued  at  2,177,000  francs. 

Commerce. 

Tho  following  tabls  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Serria 
for  live  years : —  . 
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Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Transit. 

Dinars 

Dinars 

Dinars 

1898 

40,922,684 

48,910,485 

16,849,000 

1894 

84,881,000 

46,028,000 

18,037,363 

1895 

28,239,715 

43,390,451 

24,868,872 

1896 

83,447,859 

53,385,969 

16,844,038 

1897 

45,313,824 

55,989,981 

13,801,020 

The  following  table  shows  the  chief  imports  and  exports  in  two  years : — 


Imports 

Imports 

Exporte 

Exports* 

1896 

1897 

1806 

1897 

Dinars 

Dinars. 

r-     8 

Dinars 

Agricaltural  produce  and  fruits 

1,217,296 

2,153,268 

28           11 

21,624,590 

Animals  and  animal  prodnce   . 

443,407 

1,227,463 

22          112 

24,587,307 

Colonial  produce 

3,583,674 

3,732,605 

83 

— 

Hides,  skins,  leather,  Ac 

2,558,067 

4,269,718 

2          111 

8,256,499 

Cotton  goods,  Ac. 

6,960,632 

10,495,004 

49 

1,116,917 

Wool  and  woollen  goods 

3,399,992 

5,147,462 

26 

101,690 

Foods  and  drinks 

532,288 

838,551 

2           14 

8,712,818 

Metals 

2,884,928 

3,769,247 

78 

220,20* 

Apparel 

2,832,618 

8,036,027 

31 

22,852 

Pottery,  glass,  Ac     . 
Wood  and  wood-work 

2,024,697   1 

1,926,686 

*^^,.21 

321,791 

1,339,245   , 

1,682,612 

624,448 

696,040 

Machinery,  Ac. 

1,129,598   ' 

1,249,491 

34,732 

15,557 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  with  different  countries 
in  thousands  of  dinars  for  three  years : — 


Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Coimtries 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1896 
38,746 

1896 
47,035 

1       1897 

Austria-Hungary 

16,624 

19,234 

25,501 

49,146 

America     . 

1,163 

1,428 

1,350 

— 

— 

— 

Belgium     . 

181 

172 

201 

— 

— 

— 

Bosnia 

44 

38 

34 

451 

107 

136 

Bulgaria     . 

111 

107 

646 

533 

609 

976 

Greece 

19 

101 

199 

— 

— 

— 

Great  Britain      . 

2,435 

4,122 

6,481 

— 

— 

— 

Italy 

397 

499 

548 

— 

— 

— 

Germany    . 

1,929 

3,550 

4,808 

1,617 

2,508 

3,738 

Rumania    . 

1,213 

900 

618 

185 

676 

116 

Russia 

1,341 

402 

450 

— 

— 

— 

Turkey 

2,087 

1,609 

2,947 

1,421 

1,989 

1,488 

France 

363 

607 

784 

427 

437 

813 

Switzerland 

800 

572 

625 

10 

22 

17 

Other  countries  . 

33 

107 

122 
45,314 

43,390 

3 

10 

Total     . 

28,240  1 

33,448 

53,886 

55,940 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  the  exports  of  produce  and 
manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  Servia  were  as  follows:  in  1893, 
3,015Z.  ;  1894,  6,924/.  ;  1895,  7,411Z.  ;  1896,  66,302/.  ;  1897,  20,155/.  The 
/chief  exports  in  1897  were  :  cottons,  10,232/.  ;  cotton  yarn,  4,135/.  ;  machineiy, 
1,986/.     There  are  no  direct  imports  into  the  United  Kuigdonijlrwi|i^Servia. 
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Commnnioations. 

Servia  has  (1897)  one  principal  railway  line,  Belgrsde-Nisch-Vranya, 
230  miles  in  length,  and  several  secondary  branches  ;  Kisch-Pirot,  Smederevo- 
Velika  Plana,  Lapovo-Kraguyevatz,  total  354  miles.  Cost  of  construction  np 
to  1894   98,955,980  dinars. 

Of  highways  there  are  3,495  miles,  many  of  them  in  a  ruinous  condition. 
Of  rivers  only  those  bordering  on  Servia  are  nav^ble,  viz.  Danube,  198 
miles ;  Save,  90  miles ;  and  Drina,  106  miles.  The  navigation  on  the 
Danube  and  Save  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  foreign  steam  companies  ;  in 
1891  a  Servian  steam  company  was  formed. 

Thei-e  were  2,522  miles  of  telegraph  line  and  5,034  miles  of  wire,  with 
184  stations,  at  the  end  of  1897.  In  1897, 187,870  messages  were  transmitted. 

There  were  114  post-offices  in  1897.  In  1896  10,174,000  letters  were 
transmitted.  The  post  and  telegraph  receipts  for  1897  amounted  to  1,095,000 
dinars,  and  expenditure  to  1,529,000  dinars. 

Money  and  Credit. 

Public  credit  is  assisted  by  various  monetary  establishments,  of  which,  in 
1890,  there  were  43.  The  principal  place  is  occupied  by  the  first  privileged 
National  Bank  of  the  Kingdom  of  Servia  in  Belgrade,  with  the  nominal  capital 
of  20,000,000  dinars,  of  which  6,500,000  has  been  paid  up.  It  is  entitled 
to  issue  bank  notes,  of  which  there  were  on  September  30,  1897,  38,861,000 
dinars  in  circulation,  with  a  metallic  reserve  of  18,928  dinars.  Besides 
the  National  Bank  there  were  in  1894  5  bank  establishments,  27  bank 
associations,  and  28  savings-banks. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  nominal  value  of  the  money  coined  from  1868  to  the  end  of  1897 
was:  gold,  10,000,000  dinars  ;  silver,  15,600,000  dinars ;  bronze,  1,984,645 
diuai-s;  nickel,  3,200,000  dinars— total,  30,734,645  dinars. 

Servia  accepted,  by  the  law  of  June  20,  1875,  the  French  decimal  system 
for  its  moneys,  weights,  and  measures.  The  Servian  dinar  is  equal  to  one 
franc.  In  circulation  are  gold  coins  of  10  and  20  dinars  (milan  d  or) ;  silver 
coins  of  5,  2,  1,  and  0*5  dinar;  bronze  of  10  and  5,  and  nickel  of  20,  10, 
and  5  pai'as. 

The  decimal  weights  and  mea.sures  (kilogram,  metre,  &c.)  have  been  in 
l>ractical  use  only  since  the  commencement  of  1888. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Servia  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — M.  Chedomil  Mijatovitch. 
Gansii.l-fh-n^'ralfor  London. — H.  W.  Christmas. 
There  is  a  Consular  representative  in  Manchester. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Servia. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — W.  E.  Goschen, 
appointed  July  1,  1898. 

Consul.— R.  D.  G.  Macdonald  r^^^^T 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  conoeniing  Servia. 

1.   OlTIOIAL  PUBUOATIONS. 

Almanac  for  1897  (Serrian). 

CHminal  Statistics.  1888-90.    Belgrade,  1896. 

Srpskd  NoTin^  (Official  Gazette). 

Statistidkl  g6di§i\Jak  Kraljevlne  BrbUe.  (Annoah-e  Statistique  du  Royauine  de  Serbic  ) 
I.    1894.    Belgrade,  1896. 

Drzavopis  BrbUe  (Servian  Statistics).    Vols.  L— XXI.    Belgrade,  1863-95. 

Deutsones  Handels-Archiv  for  August  and  Noyember,  1897.    Berlin. 

Statistike  Kia\Jevine  Srb\)e.  (Statistique  du  Royaume  de  Serble.)  Vols.  I.— IV.  Bel- 
grade, 1892-95. 

Priloxi  ze  Statistick  KraUevlne  SrbUe.  (Mat^riaux  pour  la  Statistique  du  Boyaume  de 
Serbie.)   Fart  I.    Belgrade,  1895. 

Foreign  Office  Bepms.    Annual  Series.    8.    London. 

Handbook  of  the  Annies  of  Bulgaria,  Qreece,  Servia,  &c.  By  Oaptain  Fatrholme  and 
Captain  Count  Gleicben.    London,  1898. 

Recensement  de  la  Terre  cultivte  en  1893.    Belg^e,  1897. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Balnu  (M.),  La  principaute  de  Serbie.    8.    Paris,  1880. 

Boikovitdh  (St.),  La  mission  de  Serbie  dans  la  question  d'Orient    Florence,  1887. 

Coquella  (P.).  Le  Royaume  de  Serbie.    12.    Paris,  1894. 

Courriire  (C),  Histoire  de  la  litt^rature  contemporaine  ohez  les  Slaves.    Paris,  1879. 

Cuniherti  CV.\  La  Serbia  e  la  dinastia  degU  Obrenovitoh,  1804-03.    Torino,  1898. 

"For  the  King  and  Fatherland"  (in  Servian),  a  semi-official  publication,  relating  the 
historical  events  of  the  1st  and  2nd  April,  1893. 

GamMer  (J.  W.,  Captain,  R.  V.),  Servia.    London,  1878. 

GubeTTtatii  (Comte  A.  de),  La  Serbie  et  lea  Serbes.    Paris,  1898. 

Holland  (Thomas  Erskine),  The  Bnropean  Concert  on  the  Eastern  Question.  Oxford,  1885. 
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SIAM. 

(Sayam,  oe  Muang-ThaI.) 
Beigning  King. 

Chulftlongkorn  I.  (Somdetch  Phra  Paramindr  Maha),  bom  September  21, 
1863-  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  King,  Maha  Mongkut,  and  of  Queen  Ramphiiy 
(Krom  Somdetch  Pratape  Sirindr) ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  October  1,  1868. 

Children  of  the  King. 

Children  of  JIM.  the  Qtieen, 
I.  Princess  Walai-alonckom,  bom  April  1883. 
II.  Princess  Sirapomsophon,  bom  July  9,  1887. 
Children  of  the  Second  Queen. 
I.  Prince  Chowfa  Maha  Vajiravudh,  January  1,   1880  (proclaimed 
Crown  Prince  January  17,  1895).  _xi.    ^r     v  «  ,o«, 

II.  Prince  Chowfa  Chakrapongse  Poowanari;h,  March  3,  1881. 
III.  Prince  Chowfa  Asadang  Dajarvoot,  May  1889  ;  and  others. 
Brothers  of  the  King. 
I.  Somdetch    Chowfa    Chaturant    Rasmi,   bora    January    14,    1867. 
Title :  Krom  Pra  Chakrapatipongse. 

II.  Somdetch  Chowfa  Bhanurangsi  Swangwongsc,   bom  January  18, 
1860.     Title :  Krom  Pra  Bhanupandhwongse  Workdej. 
There  are  also  twenty  half-brothers  of  the  king. 

The  royal  dignity  is  nominally  hereditary,  but  does  not  descend  always 
from  the  father  to  the  eldest  son,  each  sovereign  being  invested  with  the 
privilege  of  nominating  his  own  successor.  The  reigning  king  has  reintro- 
duced the  practice  of  nominating  the  Crown  Prince,  early  in  his  reign.  This 
step,  taken  in  1887,  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  stability  and  order 
of  things,  and  of  establishing  the  reigning  dynasty. 

(ioyemment. 

The  executive  power  is  exercised  by  the  King  advised  by  a  Cabinet 
(Senabodi)  consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
Government:  Foreign  Affairs,  Interior,  Justice,  Finance,  Public  In- 
struction Public  Works,  War,  Marine,  Police,  &c  Most  of  the 
portfoUos  are  held  by  the  KiDc's  half-brothers.  The  law  of  May  8,  1874, 
constituting  a  Council  of  State,  has  now  been  superseded  by  the  Royal  Decree 
of  January  10,  1895,  creating  a  Legislative  Council.  The  latter  is  composed 
of  the  Ministers  of  State  and  others,  not  less  than  12  in  number,  appointed 
bv  the  Crown.  The  total  membership  is  now  48.  In  the  preamble  of  the 
Royal  Deci-ee  it  is  stated  that  the  object  of  this  body  is  to  revise,  amend,  and 
complete  the  legislation  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  to  meet  at  least  once  a  week, 
and  it  may  appoint  committees  of  3  or  4  members,  with  the  addition  of 
competent  outsiders  who  must  not  outnumber  the  members.  An  important 
article  gives  the  Legislative  Council  power  to  promulgate  laws  without  the 
Royal  assent  in  the  event  of  any  temporary  disabilify  of  the  Crown.  At 
other  times  the  Royal  signature  is  indispensable.  This  Council  has  already 
shown  considerable  legiSative  activity,  but  it  is  feared  that  the  power  and 
determination  to  enforce  the  new  laws  may  prove  inadeanate. 

Kcdah,    Patani,    Kelantan,   and   Tringganu,    in   the  Malay    Peninsula, 
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acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Siam,  and  send  revenues  to  Bangkok.  The 
Laos  (Shan)  States  of  Chiengmai,  Lakon,  Lampoonchi,  Nan,  Pree,  and  others 
stand  in  a  similar  position  towards  the  Government  in  Bangkok. 

The  trans-Mekong  portion  of  the  State  of  Luang  Prabang  is  now  under 
French  protection.     The  remainder  is  still  Siamese. 

The  Siamese  dominions,  are  divided  into  41  provinces  or  districts,  each 
having  a  Commissioner,  deriving  authority  direct  from  the  Kin^,  and  having 
under  him  subordinate  governors  over  the  various  parts  of  his  district.  Untu 
1895  the  administration  of  the  country  was  divided  bet\^'een  the  Ministers  of 
the  North,  South,  and  Foreign  Affairs.  It  was  then  brought  under  the 
single  authority  of  Prince  Damrong,  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  under  whose 
administi'ation  great  imiirovements  have  been  already  made.  Several  of  the 
tributary  districts  are  administered  by  their  own  piinces ;  but  of  late  years 
centralisation  has  greatly  increased.  Commissioners,  chosen  by  the  King,  are 
now  regularly  sent  from  Bangkok  to  these  tributary  provinces,  both  to  those 
in  the  north,*  as  Chiengmai,  and  those  in  the  south,  as  Singora,  and  others, 
with  very  full  powers. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  limits  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam  have  varied  much  at  different  periods 
of  its  history,  most  of  the  border  lands  being  occupied  by  tribes  more  or  less 
independent.  The  boundary  between  Burma  and  N.W.  Siam  was  delimited 
in  1891  by  a  Commission,  and,  by  the  treaty  of  September,  1893,  the  River 
Mekong  was  constituted  the  boundary  between  Siam  and  the  French  posses- 
sions ;  on  a  25-kilometre  strip  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  France  is  at 
liberty  to  erect  stations.  The  total  area,  including  the  country  between  the 
Mekong  and  the  Annam  hills,  now  acknowledged  to  belong  to  France,  is 
estimated  at  about  300,000  square  miles,  about  60,000  square  miles  being  in 
the  Malay  Peninsula.  In  January,  1896,  an  arrangement  was  agreed  to  between 
the  British  and  French  Goveniments,  by  which  they  guaranteed  to  Siam 
the  integrity  of  the  territory  embraced  in  the  basins  of  the  Menam,  Mekloug, 
Pechaburi,  and  Bangpakon^  rivers,  together  with  the  coast  from  Muong  Bang 
Tapan  to  Muong  Pase,  including  also  the  territory  lying  to  the  north  of  tlie 
Menam  basin,  between  the  Anglo- Siamese  border,  the  Mekong  river,  and  the 
eastern  watershed  of  the  Me  Ing.  The  territory  appropriated  by  France  in 
1893-6  covers  about  110,000  square  miles,  leaving  200,000  square  miles  as  the 
area  which  remains  to  Siam.  The  numbers  of  the  population  are  still  more 
imperfectly  known  than  the  extent  of  territory,  and  the  difficulty  of  any 
correct  result  is  the  greater  on  account  of  the  Oriental  custom  of  numbering 
only  the  men.  The  latest  foreign  estimates  give  the  population  of  the  Kingdom, 
before  the  French  annexation,  as  follows,  in  round  numbers  : — 2,500,000 
Siamese;  1,000,000  Chinese;  2,000,000  Laotians;  1,000,000  Malays;  im- 
migrant Burmese,  Indians,  and  Cambodians  bringing  the  total  up  to  about 
8,000,000.  The  total  population  of  Siam  as  it  now  stands  may  be  estimated 
at  5,000,000.  The  Chinese  population  is,  however,  rapidly  increasing,  and 
in  1896  was  estimated  at  between  3  and  4  millions.  The  most  populous  region 
is  the  Menam  valley.  Bangkok,  the  capital,  has  over  250,000  inhabitants. 
Siam  is  called  by  its  inhabitants  Thai,  or  Muang-Thai,  which  means  *free,*  or 
'the  kingdom  of  the  free.*  The  word  Siam  is  probably  identical  with  Shan* 
applied  in  Burma  to  the  Lao  race,  as  well  as  to  the  Shan  proper  and  the  Siamese- 

In  recent  years  the  results  of  Western  civilisation  have  to  some  extent 
been  introduced,  and  with  the  assistance  of  several  Bel^an  lawyers,  great 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  native  courts 
and  in  the  International  Court  which  tries  suits  of  foreigners  against  natives. 
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The  Legal  Code  is  now  bein^  entirely  remodelled  by  a  Japanese  lawyer.   .The 
Consular  Courts  exercise  jurisdiction  over  their  nationals. 

Eeligion  and  Instruction. 

Education  is  making  slow  progress.  The  capital  possesses  the  following 
Government  schools  :  Normal  College  for  training  teachers,  established  1892, 
thirty-one  students ;  five  Anglo-vernacular  schools  with  over  800  pupils ; 
five  vernacular  schools  with  480  pupils  ;  thirty-three  aided  vema«ilar 
schools  with  over  2,000  pupils.  A  new  Code,  based  on  the  Knglish  Code, 
has  been  introduced  and  is  now  in  use  in  all  the  Government  and  aided 
schools.  Trained  teachers  are  being  gradually^ introduced  into  the  vernacular 
schools,  and  all  the  schools  are  now  under  the  control  of  an  English  inspector. 
The  prevailing  religion  is  Buddhism,  and  throughout  the  country  educi^on  is 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  priests.  In  the  whole  country  there  are  some 
4,701  temples,  containing  58,293  priests.  Of  these  priests  8,836  are  recorded 
as  being  teachers  of  Siamese,  with  a  total  of  23,189  pupils.  The  Siamese 
language  is  now  firmly  established  as  the  official  language  over  the  whole 
country.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  has 
also  under  his  charge  several  Government  hospitals,  which  have  been  lately 
established  by  the  King,  besides  a  public  museum,  and  all  the  royal 
monasteries  in  the  capital 

Finance. 

The  revenue  of  Siam  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  17,000,000  dollars,  of 
which  the  land  tax  produces  about  600,000  ;  the  tax  on  fruit  trees  and  market- 
gardens,  150,000 ;  spirits,  1,800,000  ;  opium,  1,500,000  ;  gambling, 
3,000,000;  customs,  1,800,000;  fisheries,  100,000;  teak,  600,000;  tin, 
200,000.  Besides  these  there  are  numerous  taxes  of  less  importance,  most  of 
which  are  farmed.  Spirits,  opium,  and  gambling  are  under  exclusive 
monopolies.  'With  the  assistance  of  an  European  financial  adviser  and  several 
European  finance  inspectors,  the  financial  administration  is  undergoing 
reform  which,  if  proceeded  with,  may  be  expected  to  lead  to  a  large  exten- 
sion of  the  commerce  and  revenue  of  the  country.  There  is  no  public  debt, 
and  the  expenditure  keeps  within  the  revenue. 

Defence. 

The  standing  army  does  not  exceed  5,000  men  actually  under  arms,  bnt 
is  generally  reckoned  as  consisting  of  10,000  or  12,000  men  who  would  be 
available  in  a  short  time.  The  people  ^nerally  are  liable  to  be  called  out  as 
required,  but  there  is  no  armed  militia.  Every  male  from  the  age  of  18  to 
21  years  is  obliged  to  serve  as  a  recruit  for  three  years,  and  afterwards  to 
serve  for  three  months  after  every  tw^elve.  The  following  individuals  arc, 
however,  exempted : — Members  of  the  priesthood,  the  Chmese  settlers  who 
pay  a  commutation  tax,  slaves,  public  functionaries,  the  fathers  of  one  or 
more  sons  liable  to  service,  and  those  who  purchase  exemption  by  a  fine  of 
six  ticals  a  year,  or  by  furnishing  a  slave  or  some  other  person  not  subject  to 
the  conscription  as  a  substitute.  .It  is  stated  that  the  Government  possesses 
upwards  of  80,000  stand  of  arms,  besides  a  considerable  stock  of  cannon. 
The  armv  is  in  a  very  crude  condition,  and  more  reliance  is  now  placed  upon 
the  newly  constituted  force  of  marine  infantry  mentioned  below. 

The  navy  list  contains  the  names  of  21  vessels  over  100  tons,  10  of  these 
being  over  500  tons.  The  lai^gest  is  the  craiser  ya<dit  Maha  Ckakrhri^  of 
8,000  tons,  300  feet  long  and  40  feet  beam,   16   knots,  4  qnick-firing  47 
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Armstrongs,  8  quick-firing  6-pounder8,  launched  in  Scotland,  1892.  The 
small  cruiser  Makut  RachaJcumar^  14  knots,  650  tons,  was  bought  at  Hong- 
kong in  1891.  Besides  these  there  are  4  gunboats,  1  training  ship,  1  torpedo 
store  ship,  3  transports,  4  despatch  boats,  and  5  yachts.  Some  of  the 
vessels  are  mere  hulks,  one  or  two  having  had  their  engines  taken  out.  A 
gunboat  recently  built  at  Hong  Kong  is  called  Nihratha.  Her  tonnage  is  137  '8. 
In  this  list  40  steamers  and  launches  from  100  tons  downwards,  for  Government 
service  on  the  river  and  along  the  coast,  are  not  included.  There  arc  10,000 
men  available  in  five  shifts  for  service  afloat,  besides  a  reserve  of  2,000. 

The  marine  infantry,  recruited  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime 
provinces,  between  22  and  40  years  of  age,  numbers  15,000  in  six  shifts^ 
besides  a  Ist  and  2nd  reserve  of  3,000  and  2,000  respectively. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Menam  River  are  the  Paknam  forts.  The  bar 
{prevents  ships  of  more  than  13  feet  draught  from  ascending  to  Bangkok. 

Production  and  Industry. 

There  is  comparatively  little  industry  in  the  country,  mainly  owing  to  the 
state  of  serfdom  in  which  the  population  is  kept  by  the  local  governors. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Siam  the  natives  are  liable  to  forced  labour  for  a 
certain  period  of  the  year,  varying  from  one  to  three  months,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  land,  rich  in  many  parts,  is  hzAXy  cultivated.  Domestic  slavery 
is  in  gradual  process  of  abolition,  such  slavery  as  exists  being  entirely  debt 
slavery.  By  an  edict  of  the  present  King  no  person  bom  on  or  after  his  Majesty's 
accession  can  be  legally  held  in  slavery  beyond  the  age  of  21.  But  free  lalx^ur  is 
still  very  hard  to  obtain  in  any  quantities.  Chinese  coolies  do  the  chief  part 
of  both  skilled  and  unskiUed  labour  in  the  south,  especially  in  the  mills  and  in 
mining  ;  while  in  the  north  forest  work  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  Burmese, 
Karens,  and  Khamus.  At  the  head  of  the  delta  of  the  Menam  many  canals 
for  irrigation  have  recently  been  dug,  and  the  region  has  thus  been  rendered 
fit  for  rice-growing.  The  chief  produce  of  the  country  is  rice,  which 
forms  the  national  food  and  the  staple  article  of  export.  Other  produce  is 
pepper,  salt,  dried  fish,  cattle,  and  sesame ;  while,  for  local  consumption 
only,  hemp,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  coffee  are  grown.  Fruits  are  abundant, 
including  the  durian,  mangosteen,  and  mango.  Much  of  Upper  Siam  is 
dense  forest,  and  the  cutting  of  teak  is  an  important  industry,  almost  entirely 
in  British  hands.  In  1895,  20,320  logs  were  exported  ;  in  1896,  20,409. 
In  1896  new  forestry  regulations  were  put  in  force,  and,  for  the  next  six  years 
at  least,  an  undiminished  output  may  be  expected.  Gold  is  found  in  many 
of  the  provinces,  and  concessions  have  been  gi-anted  to  mining  com^mnies. 
For  tin-mining  one  concession  has  been  granted.  The  ruby  and  sapphire 
mines  in  Chantabun  are  worked  by  an  English  company.  The  mineral 
resources  of  Siam  are  extensive  and  varied,  including  copper,  coal  and  iron, 
zinc,  manganese,  antimony,  probably  quicksilver.  In  some  places  diamonds 
have  been  found. 

Commerce* 

Kearly  the  whole  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  in  recent 
years  many  Chinese,  not  subject  11)^0  the  natives  to  forced  labour,  have  settled 
in  the  country.     The  foreign  trade  of  Siam  centres  in  Bangkok,  the  capital. 

In  1896  the  imports  amounted  to  2,104,432/.  ;  in  1897  to  2,484,807/. 
In  1896  the  exports  amounted  to  3,086,291/.  ;  in  1897  to  3,203,218/.  The 
chief  imports  and  exports  in  two  years  were  : — 
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Imports 

1896 

1897 

t            Exports 

1896 

1897 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Treasure  . 

.'iW/iil 

874,376 

Rice      . 

2,121,146 

2,342,619 

Cotton  gOO«l8  . 

230,541 

237,208 

Teak     . 

264,805 

284,012 

Silks 

88,298 

91,519 

Treasure 

198,360 

116.520 

Gunny  bags     . 

72,218 

75,692 

Marine  products . 

103,638 

84.888 

KtTosene. 

54,865 

75,487 

Woods(othertlian 

Miscellaneous    piece 

teak). 

39,441 

39,178 

goods   . 

77,129 

68,863 

Bullocks      . 

46,029 

4,419 

Sugar 

39,707 

62,316 

Pepper . 
Otlicr  articles 

27,674 

22,693 

Opium     . 

99,931 

55,055 

225,190 

308.894 

Cotton  yam    . 

46,991 

46,016 

Hardware  and   Cut- 

lery 

35,689 

39,933 

, 

Steel,      Iron      and 

1 

Machinery   . 

86,653 

29,974 

Other  articles . 

768,214 

829,418 

1 

■  The  imports  (in  order  of  value)  are  from  Singapore.  Hong  Kong  and 
China,  Europe,  Bombay.  The  exports  (in  order  of  value)  are  to  Hong  Kong, 
Singapore,  hurope,  Bombay,  Brazil,  Saigon,  China.  There  is  also  a  con- 
siderable trade  on  the  northern  frontiers  with  the  British  Shan  states  and 
Yunnan,  amounting  in  1895,  for  imports,  to  17|518Z.,  and  for  exports  to 
19,526Z. 

The  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Siam,  according  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  Returns,  was  as  follows  during  the  last  five  years : — 


- 

1893 

1894             1895 

1896 

1897 

Imports  from  Siam  into 
U.  K 

Exports  of  British  pro- 
duce to  Siam 

£ 
46,995 
85,961 

£                 £ 

115,186    157.994 

78,245    139,845 

£ 
110,264 
186,487 

£ 
246,940 
150,380 

The  chief  articles  of  direct  import  from  Siam  into  Great  Britain  in  the 
year  1897  were  rice,  valued  at  130,133/.  and  hewn  teak-wood,  valued  at 
114,619Z.  Among  the  direct  exports  of  British  produce  to  Siam  the  chief 
articles  in  1897  were  machinery  and  mill-work,  of  the  value  of  24,612/.  ; 
ii-on.  wrought  and  unwrought,  16,651/.  ;  cottons,  22,624/.;  railway  camafes, 
8,105/.  There  is  a  large  importation  of  British  piece-goods,  transhipped  4it 
Singapore. 

Shipping  and  Commonications. 

In  1897,  533  vessels  of  453,611  tons  (390  of  851,894  tons  British)  entered, 
and  521  of  463,244  tons  (386  of  358,452  tons  British)  cleared  at  the  port  of 
Bangkok. 

The  railway  from  Bangkok  to  Paknam  (14  miles)  was  opened  in  April, 
1893.  In  1888  a  survey  for  a  railway  from  Bangkok  to  Chiengmai  and  other 
northern  and  eastern  provinces  of  Siam  was  commenced  ;  a  line  from  Bangkok 
to  Ban  Mai  on  the  Patriew  river  has  been  sanctioned ;  a  railway  from 
Bangkok  to  Korat  (165  miles),  has  been  completed  and  is  worked  regularly 
as  far  as  Hinlap,  98  miles  from  Bangkok.  There  is  an  electric  tramway 
in  Bangkok,  worked  successfully,  and  tne  town  is  also  lighted  by  electricity, 
a  concession  for  that  purpose  having  been  granted  to  an  American  Syndicate. 
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Telegraph  lines  have  been  completed  to  the  total  length  of  1,820  miles, 
and  Bangkok  is  now  i^  communication  with  Korat,  Nong-Khai,  Sesopone, 
Chantabuu,  and  Baugtaphan  (the  line  to  Chiengmai  has  not  been  working 
for  years,  although  the  repairs  reouired  are  said  to  be  but  trifling)  ;  with 
Moulmein,  and  Tavoy  in  Lower  Burma ;  and  with  Saigon]  in  Anam  ;  the 
working  of  the  lines,  however,  is  subject  to  vexatious  delays,  communication 
with  Europe  being  frequently  interrupted. 

There  is  a  postal  service  in  Bangkok,  and  in  1885  Siam  joined  the 
International  Postal  Union.  The  maU  service  down  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
and  also  towards  the  north  of  Siam,  has  been  largely  developed.  Post 
offices,  1896,  166  ;  letters  &c.  transmitted,  internal  471,295,  external  878,704. 
In  1890  a  parcel  post  service  was  established  having  connection  with  Singapore 
and  the  international  system. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measnres. 

In  Bangkok  there  are  branches  of  the  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank, 
the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  and  the  Banque  de  rindo-Chine.  Of  these  the 
i^rst  two  issue  notes  ;  bank-note  issue  is  in  nowise  regulected  by  the  Siamese 
Government. 

The  legal  money  of  Siam  is  the  tical,  a  silver  coin,  weighing  286  grains 
troy,  '910  fine.  Other  silver  coins  from  the  Siamese  mint  now  current  are 
the  salung  and  the  fuang,  the  former  one-fourth,  the  latter  one-eighth  of  a 
tical.     Dollars  are  accepted  in  payment  at  the  rate  of  8  dollars  for  5  ticals. 

The  Ticaly  or  Bat  .   =  64  AUs,  or  60  cents  of  a  Mexican  dollar. 
4     Tieals     .         .   =     1  Tamlung. 

80     Ticals     .         .   =     1  Catty :  these  two  last  are  moneys  of  account. 

1  Chang  =  2|  lbs.  avoirdupois ;  60  Chang  -  1  hap.  or  133i  lbs.  ;  1  Niu 
=  1-66  English  inch  ;  1  Keup  =  12  Niu;  I  Sok  =  2  Keup  ;  1  IVah  =  2  Sok  ; 
1  Sen  =  20  Wa;  1  Wah  =  80  English  inches ;  1  Yot  -  400  Sen, 

Diplomatic  and  Cronsnlar  Eepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Siam  in  Great  Britain. 
JSnvoy  and  Minister.  — Phya  Visuddha. 
Councillor  of  Legation. — Frederick  W.  Verney. 
Attach^. — Luang  Prakich. 

Attachd  Interpreter.— E.  H.  Loftus. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Siam. 

Minister  Resident  and  Consul  General, — George  Greville,  C.M.G.,  ap- 
pointed 1896. 

Consul, — W.  J.  Archer. 

Viee-Conmls  at  Bangkok.— C.  E.  W.  Stringer  and  J.  S.  Black. 

Consul  at  Chi^igmai,'-Vf ^  R.  D.  Beckett. 

Consul  for  Kedah,  &c. — c.  W.  Kynnersley,  C.M.G.  (acting)  (Fenang). 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Siam. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Constitution  and  Oovemment 

The  South  African  Bepublio,  also  known  as  the  Transvaal,  was  originally 
formed  bv  part  of  Uie  Boers,  who  left  the  Cape  Colony  in  1835  for  Natal,  but 
Quitted  uiat  colony  on  its  annexation  to  the  British  Crown.  In  1852  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Transvaal  was  recognised  by  the  British  Government,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  State  is  based  on  the  '  Thirty -Three  Ai-ticles,'  passed 
May  28,  1849,  and  the  *Qrondwet,'  or  Fundamental  law  of  February  13,  1858. 

On  April  12,  1877,  the  Transvaal  was  annexed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, against  which  in  December  1880  the  Boers  took  up  arms,  and 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  sigrned  March  21,  1881.  According  to  the  conven- 
tion ratified  by  the  Volksraad,  October  26,  1881,  self-j[overnment  was 
restored  to  the  Transvaal  so  far  as  regards  internal  affairs,  the  control 
and  management  of  external  affairs  being  reserved  to  Her  Majesty  as 
suzerain.  A  British  resident  was  appointed,  with  functions  analogous  to 
those  of  a  Consul -General  and  Charg^  d' Affaires.  Another  convention  with  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  was  si^ed  in  London  February  27, 1884,  ratified 
by  the  Volksraad,  August  8,  by  which  the  State  is  to  be  known  as  the  South 
African  Republic,  and  the  British  suzerainty  restricted  to  control  of  foreign 
relations.  Instead  of  a  Resident  the  British  Government  is  represented  by  a 
Diplomatic  Agent 

The  Constitution  has  been  frequently  amended  down  to  January  1897. 
The  supreme  leffislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Parliament  of  two 
Chambers,  each  of  27  members,  chosen  by  the  districts.  Bills  passed  by  the 
second  Chamber  do  not  become  law  until  accepted  by  the  first.  Meml}er8  of 
both  Chambers  must  be  80  years  of  age,  possess  fixed  property,  profess  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  never  have  been  convicted  of  any  criminal  offence. 
The  members  of  the  first  Chamber  are  elected  from  and  by  the  first-class 
burghers,  those  of  the  second  Chamber  from  and  by  the  first  and  second-class 
burghers  conjointly,  each  for  4  years.  First-class  burghers  comprise  all  male 
whites  resident  in  the  Republic  before  May  29,  1876,  or  who  took  an  active 
part  in  the  war  of  independence  in  1881,  the  Malaboch  war  in  1894,  the 
Jameson  Raid  in  1895-6,  the  expedition  to  Swaziland  in  1894,  and  all  the 
other  tribal  wars  of  the  Republic,  and  the  children  of  such  persons  from  the 
age  of  16.  Second  class  burghers  comprise  the  naturalized  male  alien  popula- 
tion and  their  children  from  the  age  of  16.  Naturalization  may  be  obtained 
after  two  years'  residence,  and  registration  on  the  books  of  the  Fieldcomet, 
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ajje  of  40.  The  President  and  Commandant-General  are  elected  by  the  fint- 
cla88  burghers  only ;  District-Commandants  and  Fieldcomets  by  the  Vwo 
classes  of  burghers   conjointly.     The  Executive  is   vested   in    a  Presideat, 


elected  for  five  years,  assistea  by  a  council  consisting  of  four  official 
bers  (the  State  Secretary,  the  Commandant-General,  Sup.  of  Natives,  and  the 
Minute-keeper),  and  two  non-official  members.  The  State  Secretary,  Sap.  of 
Natives,  the  Minute-keeper  and  Secretary,  and  the  two  non-official  memdeis, 
are  elected  by  the  first  Volksraad. 

State  President,—^.  J.  Paulus  KrtSger,  elected  for  the  fourth  time 
February,  1898. 

r«ctf-Pr«»Mk?i<.— General  P.  J.  Joubert,  elected  May  13,  1896. 

Executive  Council. — Official  members:  P.  J.  Joubert,  Com. -Gen.  (Vice. 
President)  ;  F.  W.  Reit^,  SUte  Secretary  ;  Codl  P.  A.  Cronjc,  Sup.  of 
Natives  ;  J.  H.  M.  Kock,  Minute  Keeper.  Non-official :  J.  M.  A.  Wolmanais^ 
S.  W.  Burger. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  119,139  square  miles,  divided  into  20  dis- 
tricts, and  its  white  population,  according  to  a  very  incomplete  census  of 
1896,  is  245,397,  of  whom  137,947  are  men  and  107,450  women  ;  the  native 
population  in  April,  1896,  was  estimated  at  622,500.  The  State  Almanack 
for  1898  gives  the  population  as  follows  :  whites,  345,397  (137,947  males  and 
107,450  females);  natives,  748.759  (148,155  men,  183,280  women,  and 
417,324  children);  totol  population,  1,094,156.  The  boundaries  of  the 
State  are  defined  in  the  convention  of  February  27,  1884— since  altered  by  a 
supplementary  convention,  by  which  the  former  New  Republic  (Zulnland) 
was  annexed  to  the  South  African  Republic  as  a  new  district,  named 
Vrijheid,  and  by  the  terms  of  the  Convention  regarding  Swaziland,  ratified 
by  the  Volksraad,  August  20,  1890,  by  which  Swaziland  comes  nnder  Hit 
administration  of  the  Transvaal.  The  seat  of  government  is  Pretoria,  wit^ 
a  white  population  of  10,000.  The  largest  town  is  Johannesburg,  the  mining 
centre  ot  Witwatersrand  goldfields,  with  a  population  within  a  radius  of  3 
miles,  according  to  census  of  July  15,  1896,  of  102,078  (79,815  males  and 
22,763  females).  The  population  consisted  of  50,907  whit^  952  Malays, 
4,807  coolies  and  Chinese,  42,533  Kaffirs,  and  2,879  of  mixed  race.  One 
third  of  the  population  of  tJie  Republic  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Beligion. 

As  no  census  has  been  taken  the  following  figures  must  be  conaidend 
approximate : — 

The  United  Dutch  Reformed  Church  is    the   State  church,   claimins 
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Finanee. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ordinary  revenue  and  ezpenditnre  for  the 
last  6  years,  exdnsiye  of  advances  made  and  refunded,  and  deposits  made 
and  withdrawn  : — 


- 

1892 

1803 

1894        1        1896 

1896 

1897 

Revenue    . 
Expenditure 

1,255,829 
1,188.765 

1,702,684 
1,805,054 

£ 

2,247,728 
1,784,728 

3,539,955 
2,079,095 

4,807,518 
4,671,393 

£ 
4,480,218 
4,394,066 

In  1897  the  chief  sources  of  revenue  were  :  import  duties,  1,276,8192.  ; 
Netherlands  railway,  737,3662.  ;  prospecting  licences,  427,2302.  ;  explosives, 
800,0002.  ;  stamps,  258,3962.  ;  posts  and  telegraphs,  215,3202.  The  chief 
branches  of  expenditure  were  public  works,  1,012,8662.  ;  salaries,  99^,9602.  ; 
war  department,  396,3842.  ;  purcha^te  of  explosives,  271,4352.  Of  the 
Mining  Commissions  department,  Johannesburg,  the  receipts  in  1897 
amounted  to  896,0442.,  and  expenditure  to  101,3692.  ;  credit  balance, 
794,6752. 

The  public  debt  on  September  9,  1897,  was  2,673,6902.,  including  direct 
liabilities  to  the  British  Crown  146,6902.,  and  Rothschild  loan,  2,600,0002. 
The  State  lands  were  valued  in  1884  at  400,0002.,  but  may  now  be  valued 
at  some  millions,  as  the  goldfields  at  Barberton  are  on  Government  lands. 
The  debt  due  to  Great  Britain  bears  interest  at  3^  per  cent. ,  and  is  to  be 
extinguished  by  a  sinking  fund  of  82.  0*.  9d.  per  cent,  in  twenty-five  years. 

Defence. 

The  Republic  has  no  standing  army,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  force 
of  horse  artillery  of  82  officers,  79  non-commissioned  officers,  and  289  men, 
all  able-bodied  citizens  being  called  out  in  case  of  war.  There  are  3  foot 
and  6  mounted  volunteer  corps,  numbering  about  2,000  men,  subsidised  by 
Government.     The  number  of  men  liable  to  service  in  1894  was  \  26,299. 

Production  and  Indostry. 

The  South  Afirican  Republic  is  specially  favourable  for  agriculture  as  well 
as  stock-rearing,  though  its  capacities  in  this  respect  are  not  yet  developed. 
It  is  estimate  that  50,000  acres  are  under  cultivation.  The  agricul- 
tural produce,  however,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  popumtion. 
There  are  about  12,245  farms,  of  which  3,636  belong  to  Government,  1,612  to 
outside  owners  and  companies,  and  the  rest  to  resident  owners  and  companies. 
Gold-mining  is  earned  on  to  a  great  extent  in  the  various  goldfields, 
principally  Barberton  and  Witwatersrand. 

The  total  value  of  gold  production  from  the  year  1884  has  been  :— 

Year 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 


£ 

Year 

£ 

10,096 

1892 

.    4,541,071 

6,010 

1893 

.    5,480,498 

34,710 

1894 

.    7,667,152 

169,401 

1895 

.    8,569,655 

967,416 

1896 

.    8,603,821 

1,490,568 

1897 

.  11,476,260 

1,869,645 

2,924,305 

Total  . 

.  53,810,508 
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The  official  returns  date  from  th^.year  1891.  Of  the  cold  output  in 
1897,  8,084,678  oz.  (10,583,616/.)  were  from  Witwatersrand;  118,972  oz. 
(398,902/.)  from  De  Eaap  ;  50,942  oz.  (178,296/.)  from  Lydenburg  ;  84,781  oz. 
(296,733/.)  from  Klerksdorp ;  223  oz.  (791/.)  from  Zoutpanaberg ;  5,120  oz. 
(17,922/.)  from  Swaziland,  &c.  ;  total  output  of  1897,  3,289,720  oz, 
(11,476,260/.).  In  1897,  according  to  returns  furnished  by  72  companies, 
the  number  of  whites  employed  at  the  mines  vras  8,060,  the  amount  paid  to 
them  in  wages  being  2,521,603/.  ;  the  number  of  natives  employed,  according 
to  these  returns,  was  50,791,  but  the  total  number  employed  was  estimated 
at  about  70,000.  Working  for  silver,  lead,  and  popper  has  been  suspended 
since  1894  ;  tin  is  found  in  Swaziland.  Coal  of  fair  quality  is  found  near 
Witwatersraud  and  other  goldfields  ;  the  total  output  m  3  years  has  been : 
1895,  1,133,466  tons;  1896,  1,487,297  tons;  1897,  1,600,212  tons  (value 
612,668/.). 

Commeree  aad  Communications 

The  principal  exports  are  gold,  wool,  cattle,  hides,  grain,  ostrich  feathers, 
ivory,  and  minerals.  The  value  of  importe  on  which  dues  were  charged 
amounted  in  1894  to  6,440,215/.;  in  1895  to  9,816,304/.;  in  1896  to 
14,088,130/.  ;  in  1897,  13,563,827/.  The  import  duties  amounted  in  1896 
to  1,355,486/.,  and  in  1897  to  1,289,039/.  The  total  imports  in  1897  have 
been  estimated  at  21,515,000/.,  of  which  17,012,000/.  were  from  Great 
Britain,  2,747,000/.  from  the  United  States,  1,054,226/.  from  Germany,  and 
the  remainder  from  Belgium,  Holland  and  France.  In  the  official  returns 
for  1897  the  largest  imports  were  clothing,  1,264,058/.  ;  machinery, 
1,876,391/.  ;  railway  material,  869,443/.  ;  iron  wire,  plates,  &c.,  864,126/. 

The  various  railway  lines  connect  the  Republic  with  the  Orange  Free 
State,  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  Portuguese  East  Africa.  The  total  mileage 
open  in  September,  1898,  was  774,  under  construction  270,  and  proiected  252. 

The  Republic  is  in  telegraphic  communication  with  the  surrounding  States 
and  Colonies  as  far  north  as  Blantyre,  near  Lake  Nyasa.  The  lines  wiUiin  tiie 
State  extend  over  2,000  miles. 

Weights  and  measures  are  the  same  as  in  Oape^  Colony,  the  currency  is 
English  monev,  and  Government  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  coin  issued  frt>m  a 
mint  established  in  Pretoria.  From  1892  to  June  80,  1897,  the  nominal 
value  of  the  coin  issued  from  the  mint  was :  gold,  1,842,415/.  ;  silver, 
288,652/. ;  bronze,  389/.  ;  total,  1,631,456/. 

British  Agent  at  Pretoria. — W.  Conyngham  Greene. 
Conml-O^ral  in  London, — Monti^  White. 

Swaziland. — The  boundary  between  Swaziland  and  the  South  African 
Republic  on  the  north,  west,  and  south  has  been  surveyed  and  beaconed  oif,  but 
the  whole  of  the  Eastern  boundary  has  not  yet  been  beaconed  ofil  The  country 
has  an  area  of  about  8,500  square  miles,  with  a  population  estimated  at 
40,000  to  60,000  natives  and  between  800  and  1,000  whites.  During  the 
winter  months  this  number  is  incre^ised  by  trekkers  from  the  South  African 
Republic.  The  language  spoken  is  a  dialect  of  Zulu,  and  the  habits  and 
customs  are  for  the  most  part  identical  with  those  of  Zululand. 

By  the  Convention  of  1884,  between  the  British  Government  and  the 
Government  of  the  South  African  Republic,  the  independence  of  the  Swazis 
was  recognised ;  by  that  of  1890,  the  government  of  the  white  population 
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was  vested  in  a  'Swaziland  Gk)v6rnment  Committee';  and  by  that  of 
December  10,  1894,  ratified  by  the  Volksraad  February  14, 1895,  Swaziland  is 
(subject  to  certain  conditions)  under  the  protection  and  administration  of 
the  KepuMio. 

In  terms  of  that  Convention,  the  territory  is  not  to  be  incorporated  into 
the  Transvaal,  and  the  natives  retain  the  right  to  govern  themselves  accord- 
ing to  their  own  laws  and  customs  in .  so  uir  as  they  are  not  inconsistent 
with  civilised  laws  and  customs,  and  they  retain  their  lands  and  grazing 
rights.  The  hut  tax  and  other  taxes  imposed  on  Swazis  in  the  Republic  have 
been  levied  since  August,  1898.  British  subjects  retain  all  their  rights  and 
privileges,  and  settlers  ranee  April  20,  1893,  may  obtain  all  burgher  rights. 
Equal  rights  of  the  Dutch  and  English  languages  in  the  Courts  shall  be 
maintained.  The  customs  dues  shall  not  be  higher  than  those  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  agrees  to  prohibit  the  sale  or 
supply  of  intoxicating  liquor  to  the  natives.  A  British  consular  officer  shall 
be  appointed. 

The  Paramount  Chief  Ngwane  {alias  U*Hili,  or  U'Bunu),  bom  1877, 
succeeded  his  father  in  1889.  His  native  Council  consists  of  about  44  mem- 
bers. The  native  army  contains  about  18,000  men.  The  administration  is 
carried  on  by  a  special  Commissioner,  a  judge  and  other  officials  appointed 
by  the  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic.  The  mounted  police 
numbered  (in  1898)  800  men.  The  revenue,  which  by  the  taxation  of  the 
natives  will  now  be  largely  increased,  has  hitherto  been  from  2,000Z.  to 
3,000Z.,  and  a  grant  in  aid  by  the  South  African  Republic  of  from  45,000Z.  to 
48,0002.  has  been  required  to  meet  expenditure.  No  customs  duties  are  at 
present  levied.  Gold-mining  is  earned  on.  The  work  of  the  tin-mining 
company  has  been  suspended.  A  coal-mining  company  has  recently  been 
floated,  and  there  are  indications  that  other  mineral  and  agricultural  con- 
cessions win  shortly  be  worked. 

British  Consul. — J.  Smuts.  Special  Commissioner, — J.  C.  Krogh. 
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SPAIN. 

(EsPAftA.) 

Beigning  Sovereign  and  Queen  Begent. 

Alfonso  Xni.,  son  of  the  late  King  Alfonso  XII.  and  Maria 
Christina,  daughter  of  the  late  Karl  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of 
Austria;  bom  after  his  father's  death,  May  17,  1886,  succeeding 
by  his  birth,  being  a  male,  his  eldest  sister. 

Maria  Christina,  mother  of  the  King,  took  oath  as  Queen 
Regent  during  the  minority  of  her  son. 

Sisters  of  the  King.^l.  Maria-de-laS' Mercedes,  Queen  till  the  birth  of 
her  brother,  bom  September  11,  1880.  II.  Maria  Teresa,  bom  KoTember 
12,  1882. 

Aunts  of  the  King.— l.  InfuntA  Isabel,  bora  December  20,  1851 ;  married. 
May  18,  1868,  to  Gaetan,  Count  de  Gii^enti ;  widow,  November  26,  1871. 
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n.  Infanta  Maria-de-la-PaZy  bom  June  28,  1862  ;  married,  April  8,  1888,  to 
Prince  Ludwig,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Prince  Adalbert  of  Bavaria.  III.  Infanta 
EulaHOf  bom  Febraary  12,  1864  ;  married  to  Prince  Antoine,  son  of  Prince 
Antoine  d'Orl^ns,  Due  de  Montpensier,  March  6,  1886.  (All  sisters  of 
the  late  King.) 

Parents  of  the  late  King, — Queen  Isabel^  bom  October  10,  1830  ;  the 
eldest  daughter  of  King  Fernando  VII. ;  ascended  the  throne  at  the  death  of 
her  father,  September  29, 1833  ;  assumed  the  government  on  being  declared  of 
age,  November  8,  1843 ;  exiled  September  30,  1868  ;  abdicated  in  favour  of 
her  son,  June  25,  1870.  Married,  October  10,  1846,  to  her  cousin  Infante 
Francisco,  bora  May  18,  1822. 

Cousin  of  the  late  King, 

Infante  Don  Carlos  Maria-de-los-Dolores,  bom  March  30,  1848,  son  of 
Prince  Juan,  and  grandson  of  the  Infante  Don  Carlos,  nephew  of  King  Fer- 
nando VII.  Married  (1)  February  4,  1867,  to  Princess  Maiguerite  of  Bourbon, , 
daughter  of  Duke  Carlos  III.  of  Parma ;  (2)  April  28,  1894,  to  Marie  Berthe, 
Princess  de  Bohan.  Offspring  of  the  first  union  are  four  daughters  and  a 
son,  Prince  Jaime,  bom  June  27,  1870. 

The  King,  Alfonso  XIII.,  has  a  civil  list,  fixed  by  the  Cortes,  1886,  of 
7,000,000  pesetas,  or  280,0002.,  exclusive  of  allowances  to  members  of  the 
royal  family  ;  the  Queen  Regent  having  the  administration  and  usxifract  of  the 
said  sum  until  the  King  becomes  of  age.  The  annual  grant  to  the  Queen,  as 
mother  to  the  King,  .was  fixed  by  the  Cortes,  in  1886,  at  250,000  pesetas. 
The  immediate  successor  was  assigned  500,000  pesetas,  and  250,000  to  the 
second  sister,  they  having  been  Princesses  of  Asturias.  The  parents  of  the 
late  King,  ex-Queen  Isabel  and  her  husband,  have  an  allowance  of  1,050,000 
pesetas,  or  42,000^  ;  and  the  four  Infantas,  his  sisters,  of  800,000  pesetas,  or 
32,0002.  The  total  amount  of  the  civil  list  and  allowances  to  the  relatives  of 
the  late  King  was  fixed  by  the  Cortes  in  1876  at  10,000,000  pesetas,  or 
400,0002.  ;  now  it  is  9,500,000  pesetas,  or  880,0002. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sovereigns  and  sovereign  rulers  of  Spain,  with 
dates  of  their  accession,  since  the  foundation  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy  by  the 
union  of  the  crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile : — 


House  qf  Aragon, 

Fernando  V.,  *  The  Catholic '  1512 

Hmise  of  Habshurg, 

Carlos  1 1516 

Felipe  II 1556 

Felipe  I II 1698 

FeUpelV 1621 

Carlos  U 1665 

House  of  Bourbon, 


House  of  Bourbon. 
Fernando  VII.,  restored 
Isabel  IL       . 
Provisional  Government 
Marshal  Serrano,  Regent 

House  qf  Savoy- 
Amadeo 

Republic. 
Executive  of  the  Cortes . 
Estanislao  Figueras 


1814 
1833 
1868 
1869 

1870 

1873 
1873 
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Ooyemment  and  ConBtitation 

I.  Centbal  Government. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Spain,  drawn  up  by  the  Govern* 
ment  and  laid  before  a  Cortes  Constituventes,  elected  for  its 
ratification,  March  27,  1876,  was  proclaimed  June  30,  1876.  It 
consists  of  89  articles  or  clauses.  The  first  of  them  enacts  that 
Spain  shall  be  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  executive  resting 
in  the  King,  and  the  power  to  make  laws  *  in  the  Cortes  with  the 
King.'  The  Cortes  are  composed  of  a  Senate  and  Congress,  equal 
in  authority.  There  are  three  classes  of  senators — ^firet,  senators 
by  their  own  right,  or  Senadorea  de  dereeko  propio;  secondly, 
100  life  senators  nominated  by  the  Crown — ^these  two  categories 
not  to  exceed  180 ;  and  thirdly,  180  senators,  elected  by  the 
Corporations  of  State — that  is,  the  communal  and  provincial 
states,  the  church,  the  universities,  academies,  &c. — ^and  by  the 
largest  payers  of  contributions.  Senators  in  their  own  right  are 
the  sons,  if  any,  of  the  King  and  of  the  immediate  heir  to  the 
throne,  who  have  attained  their  majority;  Grandees  who  are  so 
in  their  own  right  and  who  can  prove  an  annual  rerUa  of  60,000 
pesetas,  or  2,400^. ;  captain-generals  of  the  army ;  admirals  of 
the  navy ;  the  patriarch  of  the  Indias  and  the  archbishops ;  the 
presidents  of  the  Council  of  State,  of  the  Supreme  Tribunal,  of 
the  Tribunal  of  Cuentas  del  Reino,  and  of  the  Supreme  Council 
of  War  and  of  the  Navy,  after  two  years  of  ofiice.  The  elective 
senators  must  be  renewed  by  one-half  every  five  years,,  and  by 
totality  every  time  the  Monarch  dissolves  that  part  of  the  Cortes. 
The  Congress  is  formed  by  deputies  *  named  in  the  electoral  Juntas 
in  the  form  the  law  determines,'  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every 
60,000  souls  of  the  population.  Accordmg  to  the  law  of  June  26, 
1890,  the  electoral  qualification  is  held  by  aU  male  Spaniards,  25 
years  of  age,  who  enjoy  full  civil  rights,  and  have  been  citizens 
of  a  municipality  for  at  least  two  years.  Members  of  Congress 
must  be  25  years  of  age ;  they  are  re-eligible  indefinitely,  the 
elections  being  for  5  years.  Deputies,  to  the  number  of  JO,  are 
admitted  who,  although  not  elected  for  any  one  district,  have 
obtained  a  Qumulative  vote  of  more  than  10,000  in  several  dis- 
tricts. Deputies  to  the  number  of  88  are  elected  by  scrtUin  de 
lists  in  26  large  districts,  in  which  minorities  may  be  duly  repre- 
sented. There  are  in  all  431  deputies.  The  deputies  cannot 
take  State  office,  pensions,  and  salaries ;  but  the  ministers  are 
exempted  from  this  law.  Both  Congress  and  Senate  meet  every 
year.  The  Monarch  has  the  power  of  convoking  them,  suspending 
them,  or  dissolving  them ;  but  in  the  latter  case  a  new  Cortes  must 
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sit  within  three  months.  The  Monarch  appoints  the  plresident  atid 
vice-presidents  of  the  Senate  from  members  of  the  Senate  only  ; 
the  Congress  elects  its  own  Officials.  The  Monarch  and  each  of  the 
legislative  chambers  can  take  the  initiative  in  the  laws.  The  Con- 
gress has  the  right  of  impeaching  the  ministers  before  the  Senate. 

The  Constitution  of  June  30,  1876,  further  enacts  that  the  Monarch  is 
inviolable,  but  his  ministers  are  responsible,  and  that  all  his  decrees  must 
be  countersigned  by  one  of  them.  The  Cortes  must  approve  his  marriage 
before  he  can  contract  it,  and  the  King  cannot  marry  any  one  excluded  by 
law  from  the  succession  to  the  crown.  Should  the  lines  of  the  legitimate 
descendants  of  the  late  Alphonso  XII.  become  extinct,  the  succession  shall 
be  in  this  order — first,  to  his  sisters  ;  next  to  his  aunt  and  her  legitimate 
descendants  ;  and  next  to  those  of  his  uncles,  the  brothers  of  Fernando  YII., 
'unless  they  have  been  excluded.'  If  all  the  lines  become  extinct,  *the 
nation  will  elect  its  Monarch.' 

The  executive  is  vested,  under  the  Monarch,  in  a  Council  of  Ministers, 
as  follows,  March  4,  1899  : — 

President  of  the  Council — Seiior  Sihelok, 
Minister  qf  Foreign  Affairs,— The  Marquis  Pidal, 
Minister  of  Justice, — Sefior  Duran, 
Minister  of  Finance. — Senor  Villaverde. 
Minister  qf  the  Interior, — Sefior  DcUo, 
Minister  of  War, — General  Folcmeja, 
Minister  of  Marine, — Admiral  Lazaga. 

Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commeru  and  of  Public  Works.—^efior 
Cardenas, 

The  Ministry  of  the  Colonies  was  abolished  February  10,  1899. 

II.  Local  Government. 
The  various  provinces  and  communes  of  Spain  are  governed  bv  the 
provincial  and  municipal  laws.  Every  commune  has  its  own  elected 
Avontamiento,  consisting  of  from  five  to  thirty-nine  Regidores,  or  Conce- 
jales,  and  presided  over  by  the  Alcalde,  at  whose  side  stand,  in  the  larger 
towns,  several  Tenientes  Alcaldes.  The  entire  municipal  government,  with 
power  of  taxation,  is  vested  in  the  Ayuntamientos.  Half  the  members 
are  elected  every  two  years,  and  they  appoint  the  Alcalde,  the  executive 
functionary,  from  their  own  body.  In  the  larger  towns  he  may  be  appointed 
by  the-  King.  Members  cannot  be  re-elected  until  after  two  years.  Each 
province  of  Spain  has  its  own  Parliament,  the  Diputacion  Provincial,  the 
members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  constituencies.  The  Diputaciones 
Provinciales  meet  in  annual  session,  and  are  permanently  represented  by 
the  Comission  Provincial,  a  committee  elected  every  year.  The  Constitution 
of  1876  secures  to  the  Diputaciones  Provinciales  and  the  Ajruntamientos 
the  government  and  administration  of  the  respective  provinces  and  com- 
munes. Neither  the  national  executive  nor  the  Cortes  have  the  right 
to  interfere  in  the  established  municipal  and  provincial  administration, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  action  of  the  Diputaciones  Provinciales  and 
Ayuntamientos  going  beyond  the  locally  limited  sphere  to  the  injury  of 
ffeneral  »nd  permanent  interests.  In  the  Basque  provinces  self-government 
has  beea  almost  abolished  since  the  last  civil  war^  and  they  are  ruled  as 
the  leet  of  Spain.  .  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
pressure  is  too  frequently  brought  to  bear  upon  the  local  elections  by  th^ 
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Area  and  Population. 
The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  each  of 
the  forty-nine  provinces  into   which   the   Kingdom  is  divided, 
according  to  the  census  of  1887  : — 


Area  in' 

Total 

Pop.    } 

Araain 

TotAl 

P^l 

Province 

square  j 

Popula- 

per  sq.  ,       Province 

square 

Popula- 

p«*sq. 

/ 

miles    ' 

1 

tion,  1887 

mile    1 

miles 

tion,  1887 

mUe  > 

Alava      . 

1.206 

92,916 

78    il/IiOgroiio. 

1.945 

181,4«5 

98 

/    Albacete. 

5,972 

229,102 

39    vLugo 
206    ,    Kadrid    . 

3,787 

432,165 

113 

1  Alicante. 

2,098 

438,050 

2,997 

682,644 

SS    ,- 

1  Almeria  . 

8,802 

839,452 

102    '    Milaga    . 

2,824 

519,977 

183    ' 

J  Avila      . 

2,981 

198,093 

64    (yMiircia    . 

4,478 

491,4S6 

109 

,  BadAioz  . 

1    8,687 

481.508 

55    1    Navarra  . 

6,046 

304,123 

50 

1 

Bale&res  . 

1,860 

812.598 

168     I  Orense    . 

2,739 

405.127 

147  ^ 

s/ 

Barcelona 

2,985 

902,970 

301   4^0viedo    . 

4,091 

595,420 

145 

Burgos    . 

5,650 

338,a51 

59    y  Palencia. 

8,126 

188,845 

60 

CAceres   . 

8.018 

839,798 

42   L  Pontevedra     . 

1.789 

443.385 

£»4 

Cadiz      . 

1     2,809 

429,872 

152  y  Salamanca 

4,940 

814.472 

6tS 

Can4rias  . 

2,808 

291,625 

102   i  Santander      . 

2,118 

244,274 

114 

Castellon  de  la 

4  8eg6via  .       . 

2,714 

164.44S 

56 

Plana  . 

2,44« 

292,487 

110    jSeviUa    .       . 
87    JfSdria       . 

6,295 

644.815 

102 

Cludad-Real   . 

7,840 

292,291 

3,836 

151.530 

30 

Cdrdoba  . 

5,190 

420,728 

81    'J  Tarragona      . 
199  J  Toruel     . 

2,451 

348,579 

142 

CoruAa    . 

3,079 

613,881 

5,491 

241,865 

44 

Cuenca   . 

6,725 

242,460 

35  ^3  Toledo     . 

5,586 

359.562 

64 

, 

Gerona    . 

2,272 

806,583 

134  T,  Valencia. 
98    JVaUadolid      . 

4,352 

738,973 

168 

^ 

Qranada  . 

!    4,937 

484,688 

8,048 

267,148 

87    1 

V 

Ouadalatara    . 

'    4,870 

201,518 

41    r  vizcaya  .       . 

849 

235,659 

27T 

1  Guipiizcoa 

728 

181,845 

249    1   Zamora  . 

4,186 

270,072 

65    i 

Huelva   . 

4,122 

254,831 

61    1   Zaragoza. 

6,607 

415,196  . 

62 

Huesca  . 

5,878 

255,137 

48     '  N.  &W.  Coaat 

Jaen 

5,184 

437,842 

84     1      ofAflrica     . 

18 

6,280 

391   ; 

/    1    X  Mr,n 

6,167 
4,775 

880,637 
285,417 

61     1 

! 

L6rida     ;       . 

O^    l!         Total       . 

II 

197,670 

17.665.632 

8S    ' 

There  were  in  1887,  8,612,524  males  and  8,953,108  females. 

The  legal  population  as  distinct  from  the  popolation  present  was  returned 
at  17,673,838.  The  area  of  continental  Spain  is  191, 100  square  miles,  and  its 
population  (1887)  16,946,786. 

The  population  of  Ceuta,  included  in  that  of  Cadiz,  is  9,694.  Besides 
Ceuta,  Spain  has,  on  the  African  Coast,  the  Port  of  Pefion  de  Velez,*  the 
Alhucemas  and  Chafarinas  Islands,  and  the  port  of  Melilla.  These  African 
possessions  are  used  chiefly  as  convict  stations.  According  to  the  cenras 
returns  of  1887,  there  were  in  Spain  at  that  date  42,395  resident 
foreigners — ^the  mass  of  them  in  four  provinces — namely,  Barcelona,  Cadiz, 

(rAmnA.    ttnri     MtuiriA  TIia    'Roaranoa    in    4-1iA    'KTAvfli      nn*mVuii>in#r    AAfi  AAA     <I«4VU* 
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Town 

PopiiUtion 

Town 

Popolatlon 

^Madrid       . 

470,288 

KPaIma(Baledre8) 

60,514 

<  Barcelona  . 

272.481 

kLorca 
•  v^alladolid 

58,827 

•Valencia     . 

170,763 

62,018 

'^evUla 

143,182 

^C6rdoba    . 
llv^ilbao      . 

55,614 

^dla^       . 

134,016 

50,772 

^dreia 

98,538 

il^viedo 

42,716 

"^Zaiagoza    . 

92,407 

f^antander 

41,829 

xGrai^wia     . 

73,006 

ikAlicante   . 

39.638 

K^rthagena 

84,171 

VAlmeria    . 
tVCoruIia     . 
VBurgos      . 

37,241 

p^adk. 

62,581 

36,200 

i/Jeresdela  Fron- 

31,801 

•^  tera        .        . 

61,708 

1 

Statistics  published  by  the  Instituto  Geographico  y  Estadistico  of  Spain 
show  that  the  population  according  to  occupation  in  1889  was  as  follows : — 
Agricultural,  4,854,742 ;  industrial  (textile  and  mineral),  243,867 ;  com- 
mercial, 194,756  ;  arts  and  trades,  823,310 ;  domestic  servants,  409,549  ; 
merchant  marine,  115,764  ;  professional  0^g^»  medical,  &c.),  84,510;  public 
employees,  97,257;  asylum  inmates,  &c.,  91,226;  religious  (Catholic), 
72,077  ;  private  and  railway  employees,  49,565  ;  teachers,  &c.,  39,136  ;  leisure 
classes,  29,918 ;  hotel  keepers,  &c.,  14,449 ;  pupils  at  schools  and  colleges, 
1,719,955;  not  stated,  8,728,519;  totol,  17,568,599. 

In  1895,  according  to  official  statistics,  145,384  men,  11,879  women, 
and  9,006  children,  in  all  166,269  persons  emigrated  from  Spain.  Emigra- 
tion from  Spain  is  chiefly  to  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina. 


Beligion. 

The  national  Church  of  Spain  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  whole 
population  of  the  Kingdom  adhere  to  that  faith,  except  (in  1887)  6,654 
Protestants,  402  Jews,  9,645  Rationalists,  510  of  other  religious,  and  13,175 
of  religion  not  stated.  There  were  in  1884  in  Spain  82,435  priests  in  the 
62  dioceses  into  which  the  country  is  divided  ;  1,684  monks  resident  in  161 
monastic  houses,  and  14,592  nuns  in  1,027  convents.  The  number  of 
cathedrals  was  65,  of  religious  colleges  80,  of  churches  18,564,  and  of  con- 
vents, religious  houses,  sanctuaries,  and  other  buildings  of  a  religious  character 
11,202.  According  to  Article  12  of  the  Constitution  of  1876,  a  restricted 
liberty  of  worship  is  allowed  to  Protestants,  but  it  has  to  be  entirely  in 
private,  all  public  announcements  of  the  same  being  strictly  forbidden.  The 
Constitution  likewise  enacts  that  '  the  narion  binds  itself  to  maintain  the 
worship  and  ministers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.'  Resolutions  of 
former  legislative  bodies,  not  repealed  in  the  Constitution  of  1876,  settled  that 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  are  to  be  maintained  by  the  State.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  two  decrees  of  the  Cortes,  passed  July  28,  1835,  and 
March  9,  1886,  all  conventual  establishments  were  suppressed,  and  their 
property  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  These  decrees  gave  rise  to 
a  long  dispute  with  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  ended  in 
the  sovere^g^  pontiff  conceding  the  principle  of  the  measure.  By  a  concordat 
with  Rome  concluded  in  August  1859,  the  Spanish  Government  was  authorised 
to  sell  the  whole  ecclesiastical  property,  except  churches  and  parsonages,  in 
return  for  an  equal  amount  of  untransferable  public  debt  certi^cates  bearing 
interest  at  the  r^te  of  3  per  cent.  ^.g,.^^,  ,y  vjuu^ ic       ^  '* 
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Instmotioii. 

The  latest  census  retnniB  show  that  a  large  pn^rtion  of  the  inhabitants 
are  illiterate.  In  1860  20*0  per  cent,  of  the  population  could  read  and  write ; 
4*6  per  cent  could  read  only  ;  and  75*3  per  cent  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
In  1889,  out  of  a  population  of  17,552,346  aoeounted  for,  5,004,460  (8»817,855 
males,  and  1,686,615  females),  or 28 '5  percent  could resd  and  write ;  608,005 
(221,613  niales,  and  380,392  females),  or  3*4  per  cent  could  read  only ;  and 
11,945,871  (5,067,098  males,  and  6,878,773  females),  or  68*1  per  cent  conld 
neither  read  nor  write. 

By  a  law  of  1857  an  elaborate  system  of  primary  education  was  ordained  : 
education  was  to  be  compulsory,  there  was  to  be  a  primary  school  for  every  500 
inhabitants,  and  instruction  was  to  be  on  a  rigidly  uniform  plan.  Compnlsion 
has  never  been  enforced,  and,  partly  from  political  causes  and  partly  &om  the 
wretched  pay  of  most  of  the  elementaxy  teachers  (101.  to  20l  per  annum), 
education  is  very  inefficient  In  1881,  however,  several  improvements  were 
introduced.  Under  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  there  is  a  Director-General 
of  Public  Instruction,  with  a  council ;  there  are  ten  educational  districts,  with 
the  universities  as  centres,  49  inspectoral  districts,  and  numerous  local  educa- 
tional authorities.  The  public  and  primary  schools  are  supported  mainly  by 
the  municipalities,  the  total  sum  spent  in  each  of  the  last  three  years  on 

?rimary  education,  including  a  small  contribution  by  Government,  being  about 
,000,000Z.    Most  of  the  children  are  educated  free.     The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  schools  in  the  years  1850,  1870,  and  1880  : — 


Tear 

Public 

Private 

Total 

1850 
1870 
1880 

13,334 
22,711 
23,132 

4,100 
5,406 
6,696 

17,484 
28,117 
29,828 

In  1885  (to  which  the  latest  issued  reports  refer)  there  were  24,529 
public  and  5,576  private  primaiy  schools,  or  1  for  every  560  inhabitants, 
including  1,774  public  ana  private  schools  for  adults  and  Snnday  schools. 
In  1885  there  were  1,843,183  pupils  on  the  books.  Secondary  education  is 
conducted  in  'institutions,'  or  middle-class  schools,  somewhat  like  universi- 
ties in  their  organisation  ;  there  must  be  one  of  them  in  eveiy  province  in 
addition  to  private  schools.  These  are  largely  attended,  but  the  education 
is  inefficient  These  institutions  prepare  for  the  universities,  of  which 
there  are  ten,  attended  by  16,000  students.  The  fees  hugely  cover  the 
expenses  of  the  universities.  Government  also  supports  various  special 
schools — engineering,  agriculture,  architecture,  fine  arts,  music,  kc  In  1887 
the  total  sum  set  ^part  for  education  in  t^e  budget  was  cmly  1,868,650 
posetas. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  of  the  Kingdom  is  raised  by  a  system  of  diroct  and  indirect 
taxation,  stamp  duties.  Government  monopolies,  and  income  from  State 
property.  The  direct  taxes  are  imposed  on  landed  property,  houses,  live 
stock,  industry,  commerce,  registration  acts,  titles  of  nobility,  mortnires. 
and  mineral  produce.  The  indirect  taxes  are  derived  from  forwmi  impOTte! 
iMticles  of  consumption,  toll%  bridge  and  ferry  dues. 
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The  or^iiutiy  revenue  and  expenditure  in  tiye  financial  years  have  been  as 
follows : — 


Piiumcial  Yefti* 

Eevenne 

Expenditure 

Pesetas 

Pesetas 

1892-98 

707,898,172 

782,180,858 

1893-94 

749,668,008 

763,219,972 

1894-95 

754,998,083 

780,242,878 

1896-96 

766,022,872 

808,448,761 

1896-97 

822,411,446 

808,966,658 

The  probable  revenue  for  1897-98  amounts  to  806,258,027  pesetas,  and 
expenditure   to    855,678,622  pesetas.      The  following  are  the  estimates  for  * 
1898-99 :— 


Revenue 

EXPENDITUI 

IE 

Pesetas 

Pesetas 

Direct  taxes  on  land. 

Civil  list    . 

9,250,000 

trade,  mines,  Govern- 

Cortes 

1,688,085 

ment  salaries,  regis- 

Public  debt 

899,236,678 

tration,  &c. 

297,860,810 

Judicial  expenditure  . 

1,614,661 

Indirect    taxes,     cus- 

Indemnities and  pen- 

toms, excise,  &c. 

805,278,000 

sions 

61,749,780 

Tobacco       monopoly. 

Council  of  Ministers  . 

980,888  1 

lotteiy,    mint,    and 

Ministry  of  Foreign 

minor  sundries 

182,696,024 

Affairs    . 

4,985,919 

Revenue  from  national 

„        „  Justice      . 

54,748,649 

property . 

24,787,056 

„War. 

146,929,521 

From  the  public  trea- 

,,       „  Marine      . 

25,190,639 

sury 

106,700,000 

,,        ,,  Interior    , 

28,881,198 

„  Pub.  Works, 

Ac. 

80,728,570 

,,        „  Finance    . 

18,659,467 

Tax  collecting     . 

34,560,528 

Fernando  Po 

875,000 



Totel    . 

865,816,890- 

Total    . 

868,479,417 

A  law  of  May  17,  1898,  provides  for  an  extraordinary  expenditure  of 
209,428,917  pesetas  by  extraordinary  credits  as  follows  :  Tobacco  Company's 
advance,  81,070,282  pesetas  ;  loan  on  guarantee  of  Almaden  mines, 
90,000,000  pesetas  ;  m>m  tax  on  traffic,  88,358,685  pesetas.  These 
operations  are  to  bo  spread  over  the  six  years  ending  in  1904. 

In  1897  the  public  debt  of  Spain  was  approximately  as  follows  : — Con- 
solidated debt,  183,967,000^.  ;  rodeeraable,  66,225,000^.  ;  treasury  debt 
(including  18,280,0001.  floating  debt),  32,854,0002.  ;  total,  288,046,0002. 
The  extenw^l  J4ebt  i^  1898  stood  ^  follows :— (^uiclcsilver  lo^tn,  848,400/r  • 
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perpetual     external,      77,587,613^.  ;     redeemable,      61,957,600/.  —  total, 
139,893,618/. 

Defence. 

I.  Fbontier. 

The  Spanish  frontiers  are  defended  by  the  following  fortified  places  : — 
On  the  north  and  north-west  coast,  Fnenterrabia,  the  fortined  port  of  Passages, 
and  the  military  ports  of  Santofia  and  Santander,  Ferrol,  Corufia,  Vigo  ;  in 
the  Basque  country,  between  the  coast  and  the  Ebro,  are  Bilboaand  Yitoria  ; 
in  the  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro  are  Pamplona,  Tafalla,  Jaca, 
Yenasqua,  Monzon,  Puycerda,  Seo  de  Urgel,  Balagner,  and  Lerida  ;  between 
the  Segr^  and  the  Mediterranean  are  Cardona,  Hostalrich,  Campredon,  Ripoll, 
Gerona,  Olot,  Cartel  foil  it,  Figneras ;  on  the  Mediterranean,  Palamos,  Bar- 
celona, Tarragona,  Mdlaga,  Almeria,  Carthagena,  and  Alicante ;  on  the 
Ebro  are  Logrofio,  Tudela,  Zaragoza,  Mequinenza,  and  Tortosa  ;  south  of  the 
Ebro  are  Burgos  and  Morella.  Along  the  Portuguese  frontier  are  Toro, 
Ciudad  Rodri^,  Valencia  de  Alcantara,  Albuauerque,  and  Badajoz ;  Tarifa 
and  Algeciras  in  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  Cauiz  at  its  entrance. 

II.  Army. 

Under  the  military  law  of  July  1,  1885,  the  armed  forces  of  Spain  consist 
of— 1.  A  permanent  army ;  2.  A  first  or  active  reserve ;  3.  A  second  or 
sedentary  reserve.  All  Spaniards  past  the  age  of  19  are  liable  to  be  drawn 
for  the  permanent  army,  in  which  they  have  to  serve  three  years  ;  they  then 
pass  for  three  years  .in  to  the  first  or  active  reserve,  and  for  six  years  into  the 
second  reserve.  By  a  payment  of  1,500  pesetas  anv  one  may  purchase 
exemption  from  service.  For  the  colonial  arm^  the  totaJ  period  of  service  is 
eight  years,  four  with  the  colours  and  four  in  the  second  reserve.  Bv  in- 
creasing the  number  of  dep6t  battalions,  assigning  to  each  reserve  battalion  a 
special  district,  and  making  it  the  essential  basis  of  re|pmenta]  oi^^janisation, 
both  for  recruits  and  for  the  reserves,  it  is  hoped  that  in  time  Spain  may  be 
able  easily  to  mobilise  in  case  of  necessity  an  army  of  1,083,595  men. 

The  regular  army  of  continental  Spain  is  organised  in  8  army  corps,  of 
which  two  contain  each  3  divisions  of  infantry,  three  contain  each  2  divisions, 
and  three  contain  1  division.  Of  cavalry,  three  of  the  army  corps  have  each 
1  division,  and  two  have  each  1  brigade.  In  the  Balearic  Islands,  the  Canaries 
and  Ceuta  there  are  altogether  3  divisions  of  infantry,  and  at  Melilla  1 
brigade.     The  regular  army  is  composed  as  follows : — 

Jvfantry. — 56  regiments  and  50  regiments  reserve. 

Chasseurs. — 5  brigades  and  10  battalions  reserve. 

Cavalry. — 28  regiments  and  14  regiments  reserve. 

Artillery. — 17  regiments  of  field  or  mountain  artillery,  5  battalions 
fortress  artillery. 

Sappers. — 4  regiments. 

There  is  also  1  re|;^ment  of  pontooners ;  1  battalion  railway  troops ;  1 
battalion  of  telegraphists  ;  1  brigade  for  telegraphic  service  ;  1  section  of 
workmen  ;  7  artillery  dep6ts ;  7  engineer  depdts ;  16  administrative 
companies  ;  16  sanitary  companies.  iTot  included  in  the  corps  formation 
are  1  regiment  of  field  artillery  and  4  battalions  of  fortress  axiiUery. 

The  following  is  the  sti-ength  of  the  regular  army  in  peace  and  war  j— 
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— 

Peace 

War 

Infantry 
Cavalry 
Artillery 
Engineers 
Administration 
Sanitary,  &c.  . 
Gendarmerie  . 
Customs'  service 

Hen 

63,991 

14,386 

12,063 

5,539 

1,500 

2,197 

14,697 

14,186 

Men 
132,000 
17,156 
12,166 
11,027 
11,140 
483 

Total 

128,559 

183,972 

The  army  is  provided  with  about  14,300  horses  and  mules,  and  590  guns. 
The  annual  contingent  of  recruits  is  fixed  at  80,000  men. 
There  are  in  Spain  13  military  schools  and  colleges. 

III.  Navy. 

In  the  war  with  the  United  States  complete  disaster  overtook  the  Spanish 
fleet  In  the  battle  of  Cavite,  May  1,  1898,  the  following  vessels  of  Admiral 
Montojo's  squadron  were  lost  to  Spain,  mostly  by  fire :  Iteina  Cristina^ 
Costilla,  AnUmio  de  Ulloa,  Juan  de  Austria,  Isla  de  Cuba,  hla  de  Luzon  and 
Velaseo,  with  the  transport  Mindanao,  The  Juan,  Cuba,  and  Luzon,  have 
since  been  floated,  and  added  to  the  United  States  Navy.  In  the  battle  of 
Santiago,  July  3.  the  fine  armoured  cruisers  Maria  Teresa,  Oquendo  and 
Vizcaya  (sisters  of  7,000  tons),  and  the  Cristobol  Colon  (6^840  tons),  bought 
from  the  Italians,  were  lost.  The  first- named  was  floated  by  the  Americans, 
but  foundered  on  her  way  to  a  United  States  port.  In  the  same  engagement 
the  destroyers  Furor  and  Pluton  perished.  In  addition  the  gunboats 
Delgado  Parayo  and  Ccntenella  were  oumed  at  Manzanillo,  on  July  20,  and 
the  Jorge  Juan  was  sunk  in  Nipe  Bay,  N.E.  Cuba,  on  July  21.  Some  small 
vessels  have  retuiiied  from  Cuba,  but  a  number  of  the  Cuban  gunboats  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  It  has  also  sanctioned  the  sale  to 
the  Argentine  Government  of  the  armoured  cruiser  Pedro  d^Aragon^  a  sister 
of  the  unfortunate  Colon,  which  is  in  hand  at  Sestri  Ponente,  in  Italy.  The 
following  statement  of  strength  excludes  training  ships,  transports,  and  non- 
effective vessels : — 

Launched,  Febmary,  1898  Building 

Battleship,  1st  class  ...  1 


The  single  battleship  credited  to  Spain  in  the  above  table  is  the  Pelayo, 
launched  at  La  Seyne  in  1887,  and  lately  reconstructed  at  the  same  place. 
The  following  are  ner  principal  characteristics : — Displacement,  9,900  tons; 
length,  330  ft.  ;  beam,  66  ft.  ;  draught,  24  ft.  9  in.  ;  engines,  6,800  nominal 
horse-power;  speed,  15*8  kpots  ;  principal  armament,  2  12'5-in.,  2  Xl-in., 
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and  15  (^uick-firing  ffons ;  protection,  steel  belt  18  in.  maximum  thickness, 
and  19  m.  on  the  barbettes.  The  4  heavy  guns  are  disposed  in  protected 
barbette  turrets  fore  and  aft,  and  in  sponsoned  barbettes  on  either  broadside. 
Of  Spanish  first-class  cruisers  three  remain  and  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
constructors.  They  are  protected  by  12-in.  steel  belts,  and  the  heavy  gun 
emplacements  have  8-in.  steel  armouring,  and  they  are  named  the  Cfataluiia, 
Cardenal  Cisneros^  and  Princesa  de  Asturicu,  of  7,000  tons,  864  feet  in  lengUi, 
65  feet  beam,  13,000  nominal  horse-power,  and  20  knots  nominal  speed. 
The  Emperador  Carlos  T.,  launched  in  1892,  at  Cadiz,  is  a  more  powerful 
armoured  cruiser  (9,235  tons)  of  the  Russian  Burik  type,  with  a  larper 
light  armament  than  the  others,  and  engines  of  15,000  horse-power,  which 
are  to  give  a  speed  of  20  knots.  The  old  broadside  ships  Numancia  and 
Vitoria  (dating  from  1863  and  1867),  have  been  reboilered,  and  have 
received  new  armaments.  Of  smaller  vessels  Spain  possesses  2  remarkable 
new  deck-protected  cruisers — the  sister  shins  Alfonso  XIIL^  and  Lepanio 
(4,800  tons),  which  have  their  guns  very  advantageously  plaped,  cmd,  with 
12,000  horse-power,  are  expect  to  steam  at  20  knots.  The  third-class 
cruisers  in  the  above  statement  include  3  1,130-ton  14-knot  vessels  of  the 
Infanta  Isabel  class. 

The  navy  of  Spain  is  manned  by  1,002  officers,  725  mechanicians  and  other 
employees,  and  14,000  sailors.  The  marines  number  about  9,000.  The  navy, 
like  the  army,  is  recruited  by  conscription,  naval  districts  for  this  pmpoie 
being  formed  along  the  ooast»  among  the  sea&ring  population. 


Production  and  Industry. 

Of  the  soil  of  Spain  79*65  is  classed  as  productive  ;  of  this  33*8  per  cent, 
is  devoted  to  agriculture  and  gardens,  3*7  vineyards,  1*6  olive  culture,  19*7 
natural  grass,  20*8  fruits.  Wheat,  rve,  barley,  maize,  e^arto,  flax,  hemp, 
and  pulse  are  the  leading  crops.  The  vine  is  the  most  important  culture, 
while  large  quantities  of  oranges,  raisins,  grapes,  nuts,  and  olives  are 
exported. 

The  soil  is  subdivided  among  a  vtry  laige  number  of  proprietors.  Of 
3,426,083  recorded  assessments  to  the  property  tax,  there  are  624,920 
properties  which  pay  from  1  to  10  reales ;  511,666  &om  10  to  20  realaa ; 
642,377  from  20  to  40  reales  ;  788,184  from  40  to  100  reales  ;  416,546  fiom 
100  to  200  reales;  165,202  from  200  to  500  reales;  while  the  rest,  to  the 
number  of  279,188,  are  larger  estates  charged  from  500  to  10,000  r^es  and 
upwards.  The  subdivision  of  the  soil  is  partly  the  work  of  recent  yev^s,  for 
in  1800  the  number  of  fsLrms  amounted  only  to  677,520,  in  the  hands  of 
278,760  proprietors  and  403,760  farmers. 

The  number  of  farm  animals  in  1895  was  estimated  as  follows : — ^Horses, 
383,113  ;  mules  and  asses,  1,496,703 ;  cattle,  2,071,326  ;  sheep,  16,469,303; 
goats,  2,820,827  ;  pigs,  1,910,368. 

Spain  is  rich  in  minerals.  Iron  is  abundant  in  the  provinces  of  Vizcaya, 
Santander,  Oviedo,  Huelva,  and  Seville ;  coal  is  found  in  Oviedo,  Leon, 
Valencia,  and  Cordoba  ;  zinc  in  Santander,  Guipuzcoa,  and  Yizcaya ;  cobalt 
in  Oviedo  ;  lead  in  Murcia,  Jaen,  and  Almeria  ;  quicksilver  in  Oindad  Real  ; 
silver  in  Guadalajara ;  sulphate  of  soda  in  Burgos ;  salt  in  Guadalajara ; 
sulphur  in  Murcia  and  Almeria  ;  phosphorus  in  Caceres  and  Huelva.  The 
number  of  mining  concessions  is  about  2,400,  and  the  workmen  employed 
number  62,858.     In  1895  to  1896  the  mineral  output  was  :-^ 
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Coal    . 
Iron  ore 
Pig  lead 
Copper  ore  . 
Zinc  (calamine) 
Iron  pyrites 
Manganese 
Salt     . 


Silver 
Mercury 


1895 


Tons 

1,789,075 

5,514,889 

160,786 

2,800,000 

44,000 

60,267 

10,162 

826,820 

Kilogrammes 

58,546 
1,506,000 


1896 


Tons 

1,880,771 

6,808,000 

170,790 

2,825,000 

45,000 

200,000 

100,000 

850,000 

Kilogrammes 

222,900 
1,518,999 


The  smelting  works  number  182,  with  16,810  workmen.  The  value  of 
the  mineral  output  is  108,221,668  pesetas  ;  and  of  the  metallic  produce, 
141,476,545  pesetas.  In  addition  to  the  industries  connected  with 
wine,  fruits,  olives,  &c.,  Spain  has  considerable  manufactures  of  cotton 
goods,  employing  about  68,800  looms,  with  2,614,500  spindles,  also  paper 
works,  and  manufactures  of  articles  in  wood  and  cork. 

Concerning  Spanish  fisheries,  the  most  recent  statistics  relate  to  1892. 
In  that  year  the  total  number  of  boats  employed  was  14,726;  fishermen, 
67,197  ;  weight  of  fish  caught,  82,813,978  kilogrammes  of  the  value  of 
88,241,098  pesetas.  The  most  important  catches  are  those  of  sardines, 
tunny  fish,  and  cod.  In  Spain  there  are  409  factories,  with  16,509  work- 
men, for  the  preparation  of  audines.  The  value  of  their  output  is  about 
15,000,000  pesetas  an^Qally. 

Commeroe, 

The  total  imports  and  exports  of  Spain  (including  the  precious  metals) 
were  as  follows  ip  five  years : — 


Tear 

Imports 

Exports 

Pesetas 

Pesetas 

1894 

710.543,401 

579,929,271 

1895 

703,792,444 

692,635,935 

1896 

750,479,067 

895,838,618 

1897 

784,196,987 

979,545,623 

1898 

595,926,751 

859,747,055 

The  following  table  shows  the  various  classes  of  imports  and  exports  for 
1897  and  1898  :— 


Descriotion 


Imports 


Exports 
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Description 

Imports 

Exports                1 

1897 

1898 

Pesetas 

15,124,126 
14,469,342 
7,082,526 
34,046,202 
56,126,666 
39,551,263 

98,798,401 
3.828,346 
70,223,934 
26,792,057 

1807 

189S         I 

Imports  and  Bxports— CoiUd. 
Wool  and  hair  and  their  manufao- 

tures 

Silk  and  its  manafiACtnrcs 
Paper  and  its  applications      . 
Timber  and  its  roannfactiires  . 
Animals  and  their  products    . 
Machinery,  vehicles  and  Tessels 
Alimentary  sabstanoes,  including 

grain,  sugar,  wine,  ^c 

Various 

Gold  and  silver  (bar  and  coin) 
Other  arUcIes  (special)    . 

Pesetas 

20,142,415 
19,055,231 
9,080,978 
45,342,129 
67,603,885 
49,911,624 

148,235,985 

5,822,002 

123,796.132 

21,532,866 

Pesetas 

17,662,758 
;  4,972,237 
1  11,725,116 
'    43,554,124 

64,468,590 
521,517 

334,036,792 

15,400,305 

170,628,820 

Pesetas 

19,&0S,614 

4,847,623 

8.774,969 

46,84«.309 

68,361,^4 

1.750,226 

S09.6O1.954 

l.WO.lSo 

21,408,150 

Totals    .... 

784,196,987  |  595,926,761 

979,545.623 

859,747,055 

The  exports  of  wine  amounted  to  the  value,  in  1896,  of  143,471,188  pesetas  ; 
in  1897,  113,332,700  pesetas.  Of  the  value  in  1897,  101,893,600  pesetas 
was  for  common  wine;  11,257,440  pesetas  for  sherry;  681,660  pesetas  for 
full-bodied  wine.  Of  the  common  wine  the  value  of  73,933,360  pesetas 
went  to  France  ;  of  the  sherry  the  value  of  3,224,640  pesetas  went  to  France, 
and  5,044,680  to  England  ;  most  of  the  full-bodied  wine  went  to  America. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  general  commerce  of 
Spain  in  1896  and  1897,  in  pesetas  : — 


Country 


ImiK)i'ts  from 
(1896) 


France 

Great  Britain 

United  States 

Germany 

Belgium 

Russia. 

Italy    . 

Sweden  and  Nor 

way  . 
Portugal 
Turkey 
Spanish  Colonies 


Pesetas 
217,713,552 
154,708,903 
73,399,065 
44,062,611 
40,522,360 
40,278,996 
21,500,500 

22,852,010 

41,068,962 

4,710,332 

166,096,674 


Imports  from 
(1897) 


Pesetas 
146,856,965 
155,076,488 
99,408,141 
52,562,999 
27,544,655 
49,350.795 
22,864,842 


Bzportsto 
(1896) 


Pesetas 

282,464,497 

225,716,676 

10,845,589 

9,389,820 

17,650,984 

946,325 

10,129,040 


Szportsto 
(1897) 


24,025,088  ,      2,710,735 
37,614,127  I    41,618,130 
6,614,168  ;  — 

170,881,439     346,549.851  \  372,327,060 


Pesetas 

254,459,511 

263,643.582 

12,265,411 

21,474,318 

19,207,109 

1,140,921 

10,161,536 

2,211,837 

34,575,352 

325 


The  commercial  intercoui'se  between  Spain  and  the  United  Kingdom  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  : — 


Imports  into  Great  Brijtain 

Exports  of  British  produce 

to  Spain    .        .        .  i       . 


1893 


£ 
10,853,^32 

3.614,^16 


1894 


,10,647,2^5 
3,945,087 


1895 


£ 

11,814,518 

8.638,463 


1896 


£ 
11,997,919 

3.455,600 


1897 


£ 
13,125,660 

3,880.747  I 
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The  quantities  and  ralue  of  wine  imported  into  the  United  Kiligdom  from 
S]>ain  were  as  follows  in  each  of  the  last  five  years  : — 


- 

1893 

1894 

1805 

1896 

1897 

Quantities 

(gallons)      . 
Value  {£) 

3,548,304 
782,933 

3,757,098 
753,543 

4,057,015 
882,167 

3,723,299 
693,621 

4,283,054 

807,410 

Besides  wine,  the  following  were  the  leading  imports  from  Spain  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  last  two  years  : — 


Iron  ore . 
Fruits     . 
Lead  and  ore 
Esparto,  &c. 
Silver  ore 


1896 

1897 

£ 

1 
£           1 

3,117,084 

3,621,8351 

3,026,464 

3,438,604 

1,002,640 

1,199,024 

889,612 

307,699 

238,343 

284,807 

- 

1896 

1897 

£ 

£ 

Pyrites 

■966,184 

938,451 

Copper     ore, 

refl:ulu8,  &c. 
QuioksUver  . 

1,193,849 

1,244,584 

285,901 

882,716 

Olive  oil 

200,018 

7,684 

Onions 

219,125 

247,861 

The  chief  British  exports  to  Spain  in  1897  were  linen  yam  and  linens,  of 
the  value  of  167,265Z.  ;  iion,  wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the  value  of 
200,743Z.  ;  coal,  of  the  value  of  885, 26H.  ;  machinery,  398,595/.  ;  cotton 
yam  and  goods,  of  the  value  of  220,4882.  ;  and  woollen  goods,  108,612/. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  merchant  navy  of  the  Kingdom  contained  in  1898,  486  steamers  of 
841,951  tons  net,  and  1,145  sailing  vessels  of  164,504  tons  net ;  total,  1,581 
vessels  of  506,455  tons. 

The  shipping  entered  and  cleared  at  Spanish  ports  in  two  years  was  as 
follows : — 


- 

1897 

1898                      1 

Entered: 

Withcaxsoea    .       *       •       . 
InbaUaat 

Total       .... 
Cleared: 

WithcaiTgoea    .... 
InballBst 

Total       .... 

No. 
10,705 
8,262 

Tona 
7,874,676 
6,641,176 

No. 

9,706 

7,649 

Tona 
7,265,436 
6,012,716 

18,967 

14,515,752 

17,366 

18,278,161 

16,749 
1,732 

13,149,056 
1,100,607 

16,298 
1,659 

13,018,260 
982,670 

17,481       1     14,249,662 

16,957 

13,995,920 

Of  the  vessels  entered  in  1898,  8,490  of  5,495,908  tons,  and  of  those 
cleared,  7,792  of  5,822,412  tons  were  Spanish. 

Internal  Conunxinioations. 

The  length  of  railways  in  Spain  on  December  81,  1897,  was  8,020  English 
miles  open  for  traffic.  The  whole  of  the  Spanish  railways  belong  to  pnvate 
companies,  but  nearly  all  have  obtained  guarantees  or  subventions  from  the 
Government. 

The  Post  Office  carried  in  1896,  in  the  inland  service,  88,836,000  letters 
and  post-cards,  and  49,106,000  printed  papers  and  samples;  in  the  inter- 
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national  service,  21,669,000  letters  and  post-cards,  and  20,72t,000,  printed 
papers  and  samples.     There  were  3,010  post-offices. 

The  lenfi;th  of  lines  of  telegraphs  in  Spain  on  January  1,  1895,  was 
23,636  English  miles  ;  and  the  length  of  wire  59,247  English  miles.  In  the 
year  1894  the  number  of  inland  messages  was  3,812,544  ;  international, 
1,988,300  ;  official,  161i495  ;  total,  5,962,339.  The  number  of  telegraph 
offices  was  1,421. 

Money  and  Credit 

On  December  3,  1898,  the  condition  of  the  Bank 
follows : — 

Cash  in  hand,  gold,  silver,  and  bronze 

Portfolio 

Public  Treasury 


Advance  to  Treasury 
Property 

Capital  and  reserve 
Notes  in  circulation 
Deposits  and  Accounts  current 
The  nominal  value  of  the  money  coined  in 


of  Spain    wai 
1,000  Pesetas. 

574,862 
1,794,738 
37,617 
150,00t 
14,198 
165,000 
1,437,139 
830,195 
)ain  from  1868  to  1898  i 


gold,  1,061,909,270  pesetas  ;  silver,  1,050,291,120  pesetas. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  Peseta  of  100  CenUsimoi  is  of  the  value  of  a  franc,  9id,  or  25*225 
pesetas  to  the  j^tmd  sterling. 

Gold  coins  m  common  use  are  20,  10,  and  5-peseta  pieces. 

Silver  coins  are  5-peseta  and  single  peseta  pieces. 

Both  gold  and  silver  coins  are  of  the  same  wei^^t  and  fineness  as  the  corre- 
sponding French  coins. 

Theoretically,  there  is  a  double  standard  of  value,  gold  and  silver,  the 
ratio  being  15$  to  1.  But  of  silver  coins  only  the  5-pes6ta  piece  is  legal 
tender,  and  the  coinage  of  this  is  restricted. 

On  January  1,  1859,  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  was 
introduced  in  Spain.  But,  beaddes  these,  the  old  wei^ts  and  measures  are 
still  largely  used.  They  are: — The  Quintal  —  101*4  lbs.  avoirdupois  ;  the 
Libra  =1*014  lbs.  avoirdupois  ;  the  ArrobOf  for  wine  =  3)  imperial  gallons  ; 
for  oil  3  2}  imperial  gallons ;  the  Sqttare  Vara  s  ).  '09.  vatji  s  X  y^^  ;  the 
^an<^  bI  J  imperial  bushel.  

Diplomatic  and  Consnlar  Bepresentativef. 

1.  Of  Spain  in  Great  Britain. 
Ambassador, — Conde  de  Ra8c<Sn. 

First  Secretary. — Marques  de  Guirior. 
AttaclU. — A.  Roberts  Ferratges. 
Military  Attache, — CoL  Rivera  Lopez. 
There  are  Consular  representatives  at    London  (C.G.),   Cardiff)    Dtiblin, 
Glasgow,   Liverpool,   Newcastle,   Aberdeen,   Newport,   Swansea. 

2.  Of  Grrat  Britain  in  Spain. 

Ambassador.— 'RigjitEon,  Sir  Henry  Drummond- Wolff,  G.C*B.,  G.C.M.G. ; 
Envoy  to  Persia,  1887  to  1891 ;  Envoy  to  Roumania,  1891-92.  Appointed 
Ambassador  to  Spain  January  1892. 

Secretary. — Charles  F.  F.  Adam.  • 

MUitary  -rfttat^. —Major  W.  L.  White,  R.A. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Bilbao,  Cadizj 
Corufta,  Fernando  Po,  Malaga,  Teneriffe. 
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fiy  tlie  t^linqiiishment  of  Cuba  and   the  cession  of  Potto  Ricoj    the  ^ 

t^hilippine  and  Sulu  Islands,  and  Guam,  the  largest  of  the  Ladrohe  Islands,   ^* 

:he  colonial  possessions  of  Spain  were  in  1898  reduced  to  dn  area  Of  about 
244,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  aboUt  180,000. 


Colonial  Pdssessldns 

Area:  Bnglish 
sqnaro  muds. 

Population 

Possessions  in  the  I'acliic  i 
Caroline  Tslands  And  PalAos 
Marianne  or  Ladtonfe  tslAnds  (eKce|)t  Guatn) 

660              36,000 
60                1,000 

Total,  PaciBc         .... 

610 

243,000 
27 

860 

37,000 

Possessions  in  Africa : 

Bio  de  Oro  and  Adrar        .... 

Ifhi  (near  Cape  Nun)          .... 

Fernando    Po,  Annabon,  Corisco,  Elobey, 

San  Juan 

100,000 
6,000 

30,000 
136,000 
173,000 

Total,  Africa 

Total  Possessions   .... 

248,877 
244,487 

For  administrative  purposes  the  Canary  Islands  are  considered  part  of 
Ipain.  Rio  de  Oro  and  Adrar  are  under  the  governorship  of  the  Canary 
slands,  with  a  sub-governor  resident  at  Rio  de  Oro.  The  country  on  the 
•anks  of  the  rivers  Muni  and  Campo  is  claimed  by  Spain,  but  disputed  by 
''ranee  ;  it  has  an  area  of  69,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  500,000.        v 

It  is  stated  that  negotiations  are  in  progress  for  the  sale  of  the  Caroline  ^ 
slands,  Palaos,  and  the  Spanish  Ladrones  to  Germany. 


Books  of  Beferenoe  conoeming  Spain  and  Colonies. 


Anuario  oflcial  de  correos  y  tel^grafoB  de  Espafla.    Madrid. 
Anuulo  de  primera  ensefianta.    Madrid. 
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AmicU  (E.  de>.  Spain  and  the  Spaniards.  Translated  from  the  Italian.    New  York,  1885. 

Armitrong  (E.)  and  Huwu  (M.  A.  8.),  Spain.    Cambridge,  1897. 

Baedeker' $  Spain  and  Portugal.    London.  1898. 

Black'*  Ouide  to  Spain  and  Portugal.    9th  ed.    8.    London,  1892. 

Barrio  y  MUr  (M.),  Historia  del  Derecho  espanol.    2  tom.     Madrid.  1894. 

Broven  (A.  S.),  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands.    8.    London,  1894. 

Ca»aho  y  PagM  (P.X  La  Espana  Judia.    Barcelona,  1891. 

Delbou  (R.  F.),  Bibliographie  des  Voyages  en  Bspagne  et  en  Portugal.    [From  Heme 
hiripanique  for  March,  July,  November^  1896.]    Paris,  1896. 

Bllioi  (Frances),  Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  in  Spain.    2  voli.    8.    London,  1884. 
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SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

(Sybbiob  och  Norgs.) 
Beigning  King. 

Oscar  n.,  born  January  21,  1829;  the  third  son  of  King 
Oacar  I.,  and  of  Queen  Josephine,  daughter  of  Prince  Eugene  of 
Leacbtenberg.  Succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his 
brother,  King  Carl  XY.,  Sept.  18,  1872.  Married  June  6,  1857, 
to  Queen  Sophia,  bom  July  9,  1836,  daughter  of  the  late  Duke 
Wilbelm  of  Nassau. 

Children  qf  the  King. 

I.  Prince  Giwtqfy  Crown  Prince,  Duke  of  Wermland,  bom 
June  16,  1858.  Married  Sept.  20,  1881,  to  Princess  Victoria, 
bom  Aug.  7,  1862,  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden. 
Issue,  Prince  Gustaf  Adolf,  Duke  of  Scania,  bom  Nov.  11,  1882 ; 
Prince  Carl  Wilhelm,  Duke  of  Sodermanland,  bom  June  17, 
1884;  and  Prince  Erik  Ludvig  Albert,  Duke  of  Yestmanland, 
bom  April  20,  1889. 

II.  Prince  Oscar  Bernadotte,  Count  of  Wisborg,  born  Nov. 
15,  1859.  Benounced  his  ducoession  to  the  throne  and  married 
March  15,  1888,  Ebba  Munck  of  Fulkila,  bom  Oct.  24,  1858. 

ni.  Prince  Carl,  Duke  of  Westergotland,  bom  Feb.  27, 1861. 
Married  August  27,  1897,  to  Princess  Ingeborg,  born  Aug.  2, 
1878,  daughter  of  the  Crown  Prince  Frederik  of  Denmark. 

lY.  Pnnce  Eugen,  Duke  of  Nerike,  bom  Aug.  1,  1865. 

King  Oscar  II.  is  the  fourth  sovereign  of  the  House  of  Ponte 
Corvo,  and  grandson  of  Marshal  Bernadotte,  Prince  de  Ponte 
Corvo,  who  was  elected  heir-apparent  of  the  crown  of  Sweden  by 
the  Parliament  of  the  Kingdom,  Aug.  21,  1810,  and  ascended  the 
throne  Feb.  5,  1818,  under  the  name  of  Carl  XI Y.  Johan.  He 
was  succeeded  at  his  death,  March  8, 1844,  by  his  only  son  Oscar. 
The  latter  died  July  8,  1859,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
8on  Carl  XY.,  at  whose  premature  death,  without  male  children, 
the  crown  fell  to  his  next  surviving  brother,  the  present  King. 

The  royal  family  of  Sweden  and  Norway  have  a  civil  list  of 
1,320,000  kroner,  or  73,340/.,  from  Sweden,  and  482,838  kroner, 
or  26,882/.,  from  Norway.  The  sovereign,  besides,  has  an  annuity 
of  300,000  kroner,  or  16,666/.,  voted  to  King  Carl  XI Y.  and  his 
Baccessors  on  the  throne  of  Sweden.  .    .  »  » . .,^ 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  Sweden, 
with  the  dates  of  their  accession,  from  the  accession  of  the  House 
of 


ffmtse  of  Vata, 

Gustafl.      .       *.        . 

.    1621 

Eric  XIV.   .        . 

.     1660 

Johan  III.  . 

.     1668 

Sigismond  . 

.     1592 

Carl  IX.      . 

.    .1699 

Gustafll  Adolf 

.     1611 

Obristiha     . 

.     1682 

Hoxisf  of  PfdUz, 

CarlX.                .        . 

1664 

Carl  XI.      . 

.     1660 

Carl  XII.     . 

1697 

Ulrika  Eleonora  . 

1718 

Fwdrikl. 


Hou9e  of  He99e, 


17» 


House  of  RoUtein-OcttcfjK 
Adolf  Fredrik      .         .         .    1751 

Guiltaflll 1771 

Gustaf  IV.  Adolf.         .         .    1792 
CarlXIII 1809 

ffotue  <f  Ponte  Corvo. 
Carl  XIV,    ....     1813 

Oscar  1 1844 

Carl  XV.     .  .         .1859 

Oscar  II.     .  .         .1874 

By  the  treaj^  of  Kiel,  Jan.  14,  1814,  Norwa]^  was  cc«Uh1  to  the  King  of 
Sweden  by  the  ^ng  of  Denmark,  but  the  Norwegian  people  did  not  recognise 
•this  cession,  and  declared  themselyes  independent.  A  Constituent  Assembly 
met  at  Eidsyold,  and  haying  adopted,  Qn  May  17,  a  ConstitutiQn,  elected  tbe 
Danish  Prince  Christian  Fredrik  King  of  Norway.  The  Swedish  troops,  how- 
ever,  entered  Norway  without  serious  resistance,  and,  the  foreign  Powen  re- 
fusing to  recognise  the  newly  elected  King,  the  Norwegians  were  obliged  to 
conclude,  August  14,  the  Conyention  of  Moss,  by  which  the  independency  of 
Norway  in  union  ymk  Sweden  was  solemnly  proclaimed.  An  eztrMwdinazy 
Storthing  was  then  conyoked,  which  adopted  the  modifications  in  the  Constiti' 
tion  made  necessary  by  the  union  with  Sweden,  and  then  elected  King  Carl  XIII. 
King  of  Norway,  rTovember  4,  1814.  The  following  year  was  promulgated  a 
charter,  the  Riksakt,  establishing  new  fundamental  laws  on  the  terma^at  the 
union  of  the  two  Kingdoms  be  indissoluble  and  irreyocable,  without  pmndice, 
howeyer,  to  the  separate  goyemment,  constitution,  and  code  of  laws  of  either 
Sweden  or  Norway. 

The  law  of  succession  is  the  saiUe  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  In  case  of 
absolute  yacancy  of  the  throne,  the  two  Diets  assemble  for  the  election  of  thfc 
future  soyereign,  and  should  they  not  be  able  to  agree  upon  one  penon,  is 
equal  number  of  Swedish  and  NorwMdan  deputies  haye  to  meet  at  tLe  dty  of 
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4.  The  law  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  of  July  16,  1812.  Accord- 
ing to  these  statutes,  the  king  must  be  a  member  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  have  sworn  fealty  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  His 
person  is  inviolable.  He  has  the  right  to  declare  war  and  make 
peace,  after  consulting  the  (Council  of  State.  He  nominates  to 
all  higher  appointments,  both  military  and  civil ;  concludes 
fcureign  treaties,  and  has  a  right  to  preside  in  the  supreme  Court 
of  Justice.  The  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  however,  are  excluded 
from  all  civil  employments.  The  king  possesses  legislative  power 
in  matters  of  political  administration,  but  in  all  other  respects 
that  power  is  exercised  by  the  Diet  in  concert  with  the  sovereign, 
and  every  new  law  must  have  the  assent  of  the  crown.  The 
right  of  imposing  taxes  is,  however,  vested  in  the  Diet.  This 
Diet,  or  Parliament  of  the  realm,  consists  of  two  Chambers,  both 
elected  by  the  people.  The  First  Chamber  consists  of  150  members. 
The  elec^on  of  the  members  takes  place  by  the  *  Landstings,'  or 
provincial  representations,  25  in  number,  and  the  municipal  cor- 
porations of  the  towns,  not  already  represented  in  the  *  Landstings,' 
Stockholm,  Goteborg,  Malmb,  Norrkoping  and  Gefle.  All  members 
of  the  First  Chamber  must  be  above  35  years  of  age,  and  must  have 
possessed  for  at  least  three  years  previous  to  the  election  either 
real  property  to  the  taxed  value  of  80,000  kroner,  or  4,444^.,  or 
an  annual  income  of  4,000  kroner,  or  223/.  They  are  elected  for 
the  term  of  nine  years,  and  obtain  no  payment  for  their  services. 
The  Second  Chamber  consists  of  230  members,  of  whom  80  are 
elected  by  the  towns  and  150  by  the  rural  districts. 
All  natives  of  Sweden,  aged  21,  possessing  real  property 
to  the  taxed  value  of  1,000  kronor,  or  56/.,  or  farming,  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years,  landed  property  to  the 
taxed  value  of  6,000  kronor,  or  333/.,  or  paying  income  tax 
on  an  annuftl  income  of  800  kronor,  or  45/.,  are  electors ;  and  all 
natives,  aged  25,  possessing  the  same  qualifications,  may  be  elected 
members  of  the  Second  Chamber.  The  number  of  qualified 
electors  to  the  Second  Chamber  in  1896  was  309,899,  or  6*3  of  the 
population;  only  140,488,  or  45*3  of  the  electors,  actually  voted. 
In  the  smaller  towns  and  country  districts  the  election  may  either 
be  direct  or  indirect,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  majority.  The 
election  is  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  the  members  obtain 
salaries  for  their  services,  at  the  rate  of  1,200  kronor,  or  67/.,  for 
each  session  of  four  months,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  extra  session 
10  kronor  (ll5.)  a  day,  besides  travelling  expenses.  The 
salaries  a;id  travelling  expenses  of  the  deputies  are  paid  out  of  the 
public  purse.  The  members  of  both  Chambers  are  elected  by 
ballot^  both  in  town  and  country, 
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The  ezecutiye  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  who  acts  nnder  the  adTlce 
of  a  Ck>ancil  of  State,  the  head  of  which  is  the  Minister  of  State.  It  consists 
of  ten  members,  seven  of  whom  are  ministerial  heads  of  departments  and  three 
without  department,  and  is  composed  as  follows  : — 

1.  Erik  Qjist&f  BogtrSm,  Minister  of  State  ;  ap|K>inted  July  10,  1891. 

2.  Count  Ludvig  Yilhelm  August  DauglaSt  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ; 
appointed  June  1,  1895. 

3.  Per  Samuel  Ludvig  AnnersktU,  Minister  of  Justice  ;  appointed 
February  5, 1896. 

4.  Baron  Axel  Emil  Itappe,  Minister  of  War  ;  appointed  June  22,  1892. 

5.  Jarl  Casimir  Eugene  ChriHersonf  Minister  of  Marine ;  appointed 
December  16,  1892. 

6.  Julius  Edvard  von  Kt-usens^ema,  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  appointed 
October  6,  1896. 

7.  Count  Hans  Hansson  Wachtmeister,  Minister  of  Finance  ;  appointed 
July  16,  1897. 

8.  Nils  Ludwig  Al^ed  Claison,  Minister  of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs  ;  appointed  June  22,  1898. 

9.  Baron  Albert  Lars  Evert  Akerhielm  ;  appointed  September  28,  1888. 
10.  Sven  Herman  Wikblad  ;  ap^inted  October  12,  1889. 

All  the  members  of  the  Council  of  State  are  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
the  Government. 

II.  Local  Goveenment. 

The  provincial  administration  is  entrusted  in  Stockholm  to  a  Govemor- 
GenenJ,  and  in  each  of  the  24  governments  to  a  prefect,  who  is  nominated  by 
the  King.  As  executive  officers  of  the  prefects  there  are  117  baiUies  (Erono- 
fogdar)  and  518  sub-officers  (Lansman).  The  right  of  the  people  to  regulate 
their  own  local  affairs  is  based  on  the  communal  law  of  March  21,  1862.  Each 
rural  parish,  and  each  town,  forms  a  commune  or  municipality  in  which  all 
who  pay  the  local  taxes  are  voters.  Each  commune  has  a  communal  or  muni- 
cipal council.  The  communal  assembly  or  municipal  council  decides  on  all 
questions  of  administration,  police  and  communal  economy.  Ecclesiastical 
affairs  and  questions  relating  to  primary  schools  are  dealt  with  by  the  pariah 
assemblies,  presided  over  by  the  pastor  of  the  puish.  Each  government  has 
a  general  council  which  regulates  the  internal  affairs  of  the  government.  The 
coimcU  meets  aimually  for  a  few  days  in  September  under  a  presid^t 
appointed  by  the  King  from  among  its  members.  The  members  are  elected 
by  the  towns  and  provmcial  districts.  Towns  having  a  population  of  at  least 
l-150tli  of  the  total  population  of  the  country  and  towns  already  separated 
from  the  '  Landstings,'  and  where  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  not  fallen 
below  that  which  caused  their  separation,  are  administered  separately  by 
their  municipal  councils:  these  towns  are  Stockholm,  Goteborg,  Mauno, 
Norrkoping,  and  Gefle. 

Area  and  PopulatioiL 

I.  Progress  and  Presbot?  Coitdition. 

The  first  census  took  place  in  1749,  and  it  was  repeated  at 

first  every  third  year,  and  subsequently,  after  1775,  every  fifth 

year.     At  present,  a  general  census  is  taken  every  ten  years, 

beside  which  there  are  annual  numerations  of  the  people. 

The  area  and  population  of  Sweden,  according  to  the  censns 
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aken  on  December  31,  1890,  and  as  estimated  on  December  31, 
L897,  are  as  follows : — 


OoTemmenta  (ULa 

V             Area:  BnglishI  Population 
^             Bqvan  mUes  ^  Deo.  81, 1890 

Popnlation 
Dec.  81, 1897 

Fop.  per 

square  mile 

1897 

Stockholm  (city)      . 

13        246,454 

288,602 

22,2001 

Stockholm  (rural  dis 

trict)            8,015        152,715 

160,999   1            53-4 

Upsala     . 

2,051         121,091 

124,061    1            61-9 

Sddennanland  . 

2,631         154,991 

164,557               62-5 

Ostergotland    . 

4,267         266,619 

274,818              64-4 

Jonkoping 
Kronooerg 

4,447 

193,704 

198,623               44-6 

.   ,        8,825 

160,835 

159,175 

41-6 

Kalmar    . 

.   '        4,443 

232,847 

227,998 

51-8 

Gotland  . 

1,219 

51,337 

52,187 

42-8 

Blekinge . 

1,164 

142,602 

144,666 

124-3 

Knstiaiistad     . 

2,486 

221,691 

219,588 

88-3 

Malmohns 

1,866 

368,817 

393,281 

210-7 

Halland  . 

1,900 

136,106 

140,504 

73-9 

Goteborg  and  Bolms 

1,948 

297,824 

322,529 

165-6 

Klfaborg  . 

4,938 

275,780 

276,969 

56-1 

Skarabor^ 
Vennland 

8,280 

247,074 

243,835 

74-3 

.  1        7.435 

253,326 

253,363 

34-1 

Orebro 

8,498 

182,557 

191,684 

54-8 

Yestmanland   . 

2,625 

137,453 

144,396 

55-0 

Kopparberg      . 
Gefieborg 

.         .          11,522 

197,449 

210,790 

18-3 

7,614 

206,924 

226,423 

29-7 

Yestemorrland 

9,887 

208,763 

223,606 

22-8 

Jemtland 

19,712 

100,455 

107,656 

5-4 

Yesterbotten    . 

22,754 

122,784 

138,061 

6-1 

Norrbotten 

40,870 

104,783 

121,311 

30 

Lakes    Yenern,    Yc 

ttern, 

Malaren,  Hjelmai 
Total 

Qn     .           3,516 

— 

— 

— 

.       172,876 

4,784,981 

5,009,632 

28-7 

In  1897  there  ^ 

were  2,437,926  males  and  2,571,706  females. 

The  growth  of 

the  population  has  been  as  follows : — 

Year 
1800 

Popnlatioi] 
2,347,303 

1                     1 
Increase  per  ct.  i 
1     per  annom     , 

Year 

_       ,  . ,           Increase  per  ct. 
Popnlation    p  ^^^ 

— 1 

1860 

3,859,728             1*08 

1820 

2,584,690 

0-5               1870 

4,168,525 

0-80 

1840 

3,138,887 

a  AA9.  fiill 

1          1-07        ;     1880 
1          ino              1890 

4,565,668 

A  7«il  Qfll 

0-95 
O-.'iO 
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Unmarried 
Married 


Hale 


1,481,848 
795,463 


Female 


Male 


1,460,664 
804,613 


Widowed 
Divorced 


88,580 
1,301 


Female 

199,930 
2,587 


The  following  table  shows  the  leading  occnpations  of  the  peojile  in  18M, 
including  the  families  and  dependents  of  thoee  directly  employed  : — 


Affrloaltare,  Ao. :  | 

Landed  and  ftunn  proprietors  i  1,229,601 

Fanners,  overseers,  so.       .  250,784 

Planters,  Ac        .        .        .  |  400,623 

Crofters,  cottagers,  Ao.          ;  494,421 

Dairy-keepers       .       .       .  >  11,882 

Gardeners     ...       .1  15,798 

Fisheries '  84,246 

Mining^nd  metal  works.        .  219,578 


Timber  works 
Vartops  mannfltctnree  . 
Trade  and  locomotion  . 
Officials  and  military  . 
Learning  and  literatore . 
Medicine,  Ac 
Owners,  pensioners,  Ae. 
Mechanics,  servants,  fto. 
Varions  .... 


9«,333 
533.119 
S09,«5T 

2or,2r« 

43,383 

18,817 
407,&5d 
S»,907 

S6,m 


II.  Movement  of  the  Population. 
1.  Births,  DecUhs,  cmd  Ma/niageg. 


Tear 

Total  living 
Births 

Of  which 
ni^timate^ 

StiUbora 

Marriages 

Deaths 

exclusive  of 

StUlbom 

Snrplotctf  , 
Birtibsover 
Deaths     ; 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

185,616 
129,622 
181,729 
181,409 
184,599 

13,718 
13,696 
18,616 
13,968 
14,438 

3,556 
8,363 
8,436 
8,467 
3,535 

27,940 
27,338 
27,219 
27,851 
28,728 

80,603 
85,894 
81,027 
79,444 
74,368 

54,918    ' 
43,728 
50,702 
51,965 
60,281    1 

2.  Emigration, 


Year 

Immi. 
grants 

Total 
Emigrants 

( 
To  America  1 

Tear 

Immi- 
grants 

7,877 
10,425 
8^528 

a^^t,    ToAmeriea 

1890 
1891 
1892 

6,030 
6,114 
6,511 

84,212 
42,776 
45,504 

1 
29,487      1 
86,184 
40.990 

1898 
1804 
1896 

40,860             S7,9a 
13,85S               0,520 
18,955              14,061 

III.  Pbincipal  Towns. 
The  iH)pulation  of  Sweden  is  mainly  roraL     In  1871  the  town  pofHiktum 
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Beligion. 

The  mass  of  the  population  adhere  to  the  Lutheran  Protestant  Church, 
recognised  as  the  State  religion.  There  are  12  bishoprics,  and  2,551  parishes 
in  1898.  At  the  census  of  1890,  the  number  of  *  Evaugelical  Lutnerans ' 
was  returned  at  4,785,218,  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  Baptists,  Methodists, 
and  others  numbering  44,378,  including  28,307  unbaptized  children.  Of 
other  creeds,  there  were  1,390  Roman  Catholics,  46  Greek-Catholics,  818 
Inringites,  8,402  Jews,  and  284  Mormons.  No  civil  dimbilities  attach  to 
those  not  of  the  national  religion.  The  clergy  are  chiefly  supported  from 
the  parishes  and  the  proceeds  of  the  Church  lands. 

Instruction. 

The  Kingdom  has  two  universities,  at  Upsala  and  Lund,  the  former 
frequented  by  1,405  and  the  latter  hj  585  students  in  the  spring  of  1898. 
There  are  also  a  state  faculty  of  medicine  in  Stockholm  (268  students)  and 
priTate  philosophical  faculties  in  Stockholm  and  Goteborg.  Education  is 
well  advanced  in  Sweden.  In  1897  there  were  79  puluic  high  schools, 
witU.  16,180  pupils ;  28  people's  high  schools,  1,205  pupils  ;  12  normal 
schools  for  elementary  schoolteachers,  1,208  pupils  ;  2  high  and  6  elementary 
technical  schools  ;  10  navLyjution  schools,  592  pupils  ;  21  institutions  and 
schools  for  deaf  mutes  and  blinds  ;  besides  medical  schools,  military  schools, 
veterinary  and  other  special  schools.  Public  elementary  instruction  la 
gratnitoos  and  compulsory,  and  children  not  attending  schools  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Government  must  furnish  proofe  of  having  been  privately 
educated.  In  1896  there  were  11,842  elementary  schools,  with  15,155 
teachers  and  780,259  pupils.  In  1896  the  expenditure  on  elementary  education 
was  16,182,149  kroner,  of  which  more  than  one-fourth  came  from  the  national 
funds.  Among  the  recruits  (Bevaring)  of  1895  only  0*20  percent,  were 
unlettered,  only  0*65  per  cent,  unable  to  write. 

Jnjitioe  and  Crime. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  entirely  independent  of  the  Government. 
Two  functionaries,  the  Justitie-Eansler,  or  Chancellor  of  Justice,  and  the 
Ju8titie*0mbudsman,  or  Attorney-General,  exercise  a  control  over  the  admin- 
istration. The  former,  appointed  by  the  King,  acts  also  as  a  counsel  for  the 
Crown ;  whife  the  latter,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Diet,  has  to  extend  a 
general  supervision  over  all  the  courts  of  law.  The  Kingdom,  which  possesses 
one  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  is  divided  into  8  high  court  distncts  and 
207  district  courts  divisions,  of  which  90  are  urban  districts  and  117  country 
districts. 

In  town  these  district  courts  (or  courts  of  first  instance)  are  held  by  the 
burgomaster  and  his  assessors ;  in  the  country  by  a  jud^e  and  12  jurors — 
peasant  proprietors — the  judge  alone  deciding,  unless  the  jurors  unanimously 
diflTer  f^m  nim,  when  their  decision  prevails.  In  Sweden  trial  by  jury  only 
exists  for  aflGftiis  of  the  press. 

In  1896,  1,986  men  and  262  women  were  sentenced  for  serious  crimes ;  itt 
the  end  of  1896,  1,640  hard-labour  prisoners. 

Panperism. 

Each  commune  is  bound  to  assist  children  under  15  years  of  age,  if  their 
circumstances  require  it,  and  all  who  from  age  or  disease  are  unable  to  support 
themselves.  In  other  cases  the  communal  poor  board  deddes  what  course  to 
take.  Each  commune  and  each  town  (which  may  be  divided)  constitutes  a 
poor  district,  and  in  each  is  a  board  of  public  assistance.  In  1896  these 
distoicts  possessed  workhouses  and  similar  establishments  to  the  number  of 
1.864,  capable  of  lodging  47.877  people,  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^uuv^ic 
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The  numher  of  paupers  assisted  in  1860  was  132,982 ;  in  1870,  204,878  : 
lu  1880,  219,582  ;  in  1896,  252,480.     Of  the  last  84,168  were  in  the  towns. 


Finance. 

The  budgets  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  years  1897 
and  1898  were  as  follows  : — 


Revenue                1898 

1 

1899 

Expenditure 

1898 

1899 

1    Kronor 

Kronor 

Kronor 

K«mor 

Doin»Iiw,r«nwmy,  1 

landtuet^Jto.  .     31,088,000 
Cortomi      .       .     39,000,000 

22,008,000 
41,000,000 

(•)0rdinarT: 

Royal  HouMOiold 

1,^20,000 

1,820.000 

Poet     .       .       .       9,026,000 

9,926,000 

Justioe       .       . 

8,842,860 

8,842,450 

SUtmpe        .        . 

6,000,000 

4,400,000 

Foreign  Affairs  . 

600,760 

606.750 

Impoet  on  spirits, 

Army 

96,842,986 

26,528,460 

Ac     .       .       . 

28,600,000 

24,600,000 

Navy  .       .       . 

7,046.840 

7,164,966 

Tax  on  incomes,  Ac 
Net  profit  oflhe 

6,460,000 

0,860,000 

Interior      .       . 
1     Education     anl 

6.788,800 

6,766,200 

State  Bank 

1,800,000 

2,000,000 

Borplot  from  the 

Affairs     . 

18,800,606 

14,222,009 

previoosyears  . 

14,289,000 

12,016,000 

Finance      . 

18.876,400 

19,219,860 

Fensions    . 

1 

1 

(b)  Extraordinary   . 

I 

(o)  Expenditure  tliro' 

8,284.450 

8.429,460 

80,868,778 

82,060.724 

27,047,127 

28,024,076 

the    Riksg&Ids. 

kontor : 

Payment     of 

loans  and  His. 

(Diet,  Ac)      . 
Carried  to  floating 

11,248,800 

11,588.507 

1 

apltttl        .       . 

80,800 

40,668 

Fund  for  insurance 

aflalnst  invalidity 
or  workmen. 

1,400,000 

1,400.000 

Fund  for  insuranoe 

Sfiainst  accidents 
or  workmen 

Total  expenditure. 

850,000 

Total  revenue    . 

120,080,000 

128,898,000 

190,066,000 

128,808.000 

Of  the  extraordinarv  expenditure  in  1899  the  army  claims  5,431,890  kronor 
the  navy  8,569,885  kronor,  the  interior  4,864,850  kronor,  education  and 
eoslMiaatical  affairs,  1,945,101  kronor,  pensions  1,540,000  kronor.  The  Talne 
of  the  land  and  house  property  of  Sweden  is  thus  returned  for  1897  •— 


Taxed  :  Agricultural  land  in  the  country 
99  „    in  the  towns 

Other  real  estate  in  the  country 
•>      »»        »»    in  the  towns  . 

Total  (1897)    , 


Kronor 

.     2,289,891,950 

42,741,260 

426,076,150 

.     1,828,968,450 

.    4.082,677,8X0 

Digitized  by  VjUUV  IC 
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ITutaxed:  National         {^Z^^"".        !        !        l       't'^l^t 
]^m.SriJ°iln*««""'t^       •        ■        •        115.916,550 


academies,  kc. 

Totel(1897)    ....        479,066,184 

Grand  total  (1897)  .  .  .  4,611,742,994 
The  expenditure  for  the  Church  is  chiefly  defrayed  by  the  parishes  and  out  of 
the  revenue  of  landed  estates  belonging  to  the  Church,  and  the  amounts  do 
not  appear  in  the  budget  estimates.  A  part  of  the  cost  for  maintaining 
the  army  Indelta  also  does  not  appear  in  the  budget  The  expenses  for 
public  instruction  are  in  great  part  defrayed  b^  the  perishes. 

On  January  1,  1898,  the  public  liabilities  of  the  Kingdom,  contracted 
entirely  for  railways,  were  as  follows : — 


Funded  railway  loan  of  1860  without  interest 


„  1880  „  84 
„  1886  „  84 

„  1887  „8A 

„  1888  „  8 

„  1890,,  84 

Funded  railway  loan  of  1894  with  3  interest 


Kroner 
121,111 
101,821,600 
58,670,666 
48,759,500 
26,666,667 
33,444,000 
18,000,000 


Total  .        .        .  287,488,444 

All  the  loans  are  paid  off  gradually  by  means  of  sinking  funds.  The  debt 
amounts  to  about  32.  Ss.  per  head  of  the  population,  and  the  interest  to  about 
29.  S<L  ;  but  as  the  railway  receipts  amount  to  about  the  whole  interest,  the 
chanre  per  head  is  nominal. 

Tne  income  of  the  communes  in  1896  was  74,184,779  kroner,  and  the 
expenditure  74,268,772  kronor.  Their  assets  amounted  to  312,691,802 
kroner,  and  their  debts  to  188,543,622  kronor.  The  revenue  of  the  provincial 
representative  bodies  was  4,685,691  kronor,  and  expenditure  4,322,742 
kronor  ;  their  assets  14,346,759  kronor,  and  debts  4,760,238  kronor. 

Defence. 

The  chief  fortifications  of  Sweden  are,  on  the  coast,  Karlskrona 
with  Kungsbolmen  and  Westra  H'asthohnen,  Stockholm  with 
Vaxholm-Oscar-Fredriksborg ;  in  the  interior,  Karlsborg,  near 
Lake  Wetter. 

The  Swedish  army  is  composed  of  three  distinct  classes  of 
troops.     They  are : — 

1.  The  Vdrfvadef  or  enlisted  troops,  to  which  belong  the 
royal  lifeguards  (two  infantry  and  one  cavalry  regiments),  five 
regiments  of  infantry  (of  these,  however,  three  regiments  con- 
tcun  Indelta  troops),  one  battalion  of  chasseurs,  two  battalions 
of  infantry,  four  regiments  of  cavalry,  the  artillery,  the  engineers, 
and  the  train.     The  Vdrfvade  are  in  service  two  or  three  years.' 

2.  The  Indeltaf  consisting  of  19  regiments  and  one  corps 
of  infantry,  and   3  regiments   of   cavak^.^  ^  vSGu^^?"*^  ^^ 
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cavalry  (IndeUa)  are  paid  and  kept  by  the  Landowners.  Every 
soldier  of  the  Indelta  has,  as  a  rule,  besides  a  small  «.nn^n.1  pay,  his 
tarpy  or  cottage,  with  a  piece  of  ground  attached,  which  remains  his 
own  during  the  whole  period  of  service,  sometimes  extending  to 
thirty  years,  but  he  may  instead  take  money  payment.  There  is 
about  200  days*  training  in  two  years  for  recruits  in  the  infanlary 
and  400  days'  in  two  years  in  the  cavalry,  after  which  they  are 
annually  called  out  for  22  or  23  days'  practice. 

3.  The  Vdmpligtigey  or  conscription  troops,  drawn  by  annual 
levy  from  the  male  population  between  the  ages  of  21  and  40 
years,  of  which  the  first  12  classes  are  called  JBwdring^  the  8 
others  Landstarm,  The  right  of  purchasing  substitatesy  which 
formerly  existed,  was  abolished  by  the  Diet  in  1872.  The 
VcLmfpligtige  are  divided  among  the  Vikifvcdt  and  the  Inddtm 
troops,  and  are  mobilised  with  these.  The  Bevdring  andergces 
90  days'  training,  which  in  the  navy  and  also  in  the  cavalry  is 
completed  in  the  first  year ;  in  the  other  forces  68  days  in  the  first 
year  and  22  in  the  second.  The  Landstorm  is  in  time  of  war 
formed  in  separate  troops.  Bevaring  of  first  year,  about  29,000 
men ;  of  the  12  years,  about  250,000.  Landstorm  of  the  8  years, 
about  200,000. 

The  total  peace  strength  of  the  armed  forces  of  Sweden  (ex- 
clusive of  the  Va/mpligtige),  according  to  the  re-organization 
carried  out  in  1892,  consists  of : — 


'     Permanent  Army 

1 
9 

ill 

I 

ill 

i 

1 

i 

1  Generals     . 





' 



9 

..^ 

18 

1  General       Staff, 

Staff-Ck>llege, 

Ac.          .        . 

»9 

2;     — 

— 

229 

270 

... 

78 

Infiintry     . 

1,220 

1,133    1,285 

23,792 

201 

27,631 

— 

241 

Cavalry      . 

232      210       152 

4,616 

60 

5,269 

— 

5,818 

ArtiUery     . 

803|     256  1     171 

8,307 

143 

4,179    240 

1,022  1 

Engineers  . 
Trwn 

77i       58        21 

821 

u 

991     — 

87 

QQ      124 

1 

24}        622 

36, 

772 

— 

112 

Total          .  ; 

1,946, 

1,782 

1,658, 

33,057 

683  I 

39.121 

240 

6.876 
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vessels,  16  ;  torpedo  boats  of  65  to  90  tons,  4  ;  of  34  to  40  tons,  9  ;  vedettes 
8,  and  school  and  other  ships  of  various  types,  12. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  annonr-clad  ships : — 


ft 

Name 

Launched 

Displace- 
ment tons 

Extreme 

armouring 

inches 

Armament 

O  «s 

if 

i 

t 

John  Bric9ion 

1866    1.500 

10-8 

2-5-9  in. 

_ 

880 

7-5 

t 

TKorddn     .    . 

1866 

1,500 

10-4 

2  9-4  in. 

— 

380 

6-7 

t 

^^■.■.  : 

1867 

1,500 

10-4 

fi 

— 

380 

6-8 

i 

1871 

1,600 

17-8 

— 

430 

8-5 

t 

Swa.    .    .    . 

1886 

2,900 

11-8 

2  10  in.  44-7  in.  14  Q.F. 
gnns  of  smaller  calibre 

1 

8,640 

14-7 

< 

Qiita,    .    .    . 

1891 

3,100 

11-7 

2 10  in.   45-9  in.  13  Q.F. 
guns  of  smaller  calibre 

3 

4,750 

16-0 

t 

ThuU    .    .    . 

1803 

3.150 

11-7 

2  10  in.   46-9  in.  18  Q.F. 

1 

gnns  of  smaller  calibre 

2 

4,740 

16-2 

t 

Oden,    .    .    . 

1806  j  3,800 

10-0 

2 10  In.  44-7  in.  14  Q.F. 

guns  of  smaller  calibre 

1 

5,380 

16-8 

1 

Niord    . 

1898  i  8,800 

10-0 

Do.              do. 

1 

5,830 

16  8 

i 

Thor,    .    .    . 

1898  j  3,300 

100 

Do.              do. 

1 

5,830 

16-8 

It  is  proposed  to  lay  down  three  first-class  coast  defence  armourclads  in 
1900.  Some  of  the  armoured  gunboats  are  receiving  quick-firing  guns,  and 
several  torpedo  cruisers  are  nearly  ready.  A  committee  has  reported  upon  the 
question  of  fixed  defences,  and  a  plan  Kas  been  laid  down  to  complete,  within 
ten  years,  the  defences  of  Karlskrona,  Karlsburg,  and  the  Island  of  Gothland, 
to  erect  new  works  at  Waxholm  and  Oscar-Frederiksberg  for  the  defence  of 
Stockholm,  and  U>  l^rtlfy  Boden  and  Gothenborg. 

The  personnel  of  the  tioyal  Navy  is  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.  :  1. 
The  Active  last ;  2.  The  R^rve ;  8.  The  Bevdring.  On  the  active  list  are 
5  flag-ofi^cers,  6  captains,  24  commanders,  and  about  140  lieutenants  and 
sub-lieutenants,  while  about  140  commissioned  officers  belong  to  the  Reserve. 

Produotion  and  Industry. 
I.  Aqbiculture. 
The  number  of  farms  in  cultivation  in  1896  was  338,078;  of  these 
;her»'were  of  2  hectares  and  under,  72,020  ;  2  to  20  hectares,  216,650  ;  20  to 
00  hectares,  82,463  ;  100  and  above,  8,211.  Of  the  total  land  area  of  Sweden 
P4  per  cent  is  under  cultivation,  3*6  per  cent,  under  natural  meadows,  and 
7 '6  per  cent,  under  forests,  the  products  of  which  form  a  staple  export. 
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II.  Mines  and  Minerals. 
Mining  is  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  Swedish  inda&tiy,  and 
the  working  of  the  iron  mines  in  rarticolar  is  making  constant  progress  by  the 
introduction  of  new  machinery.  There  were  raised  in  the  year  1896,  thzx>ii^- 
out  the  Kingdom,  2,038, 094  tons  of  iron  ore.  The  pig-iron  produced  amounted 
to  487,147  tons;  the  bar  iron  to  821,615  tons.  Of  iron  ore  in 
1895  800,452  tons,  and  in  1896  1,150,695  tons  were  exported  ;  of  pig-iron, 
86,368  tons  in  1895,  and  71,343  in  1896 ;  of  bar  iron,  177,086  m  1895. 
and  180,372  in  1896.  There  were  also  raised  in  1896  15,381  tons  of  silTcr 
and  lead  ore,  27,351  tons  of  copper  ore,  44,041  tons  of  zinc  ore,  and  2,056 
tons  of  manganese  ore.  The  gold  produced  amounted  to  114  *53  kilogrammeg, 
the  silver  to  2,082,  the  lead  to  1,518,419,  the  copper  to  248,586.  There  are 
not  inconsiderable  veins  of  coal  in  the  southern  parts  of  Sweden,  giving 
225,878  tons  of  coal  in  1896.  In  1896  Uiere  were  27,994  persons  engaged  in 
mining. 

Commerce. 

The  total  customs  duties  levied  were  in  1895  39,466,186  kronor,  in  1896 
42,33^,086  kronor,  and  in  1897  43,755,018  kroner.  The  value  of  the  importe 
subject  to  duty  in  1896  was  217,351,729  kronor ;  and  of  duty-free  imports, 
140,962,989  kronor. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  Sweden  have  been  as  follows : — 


- 

1890 

189S 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Import*  . 
Bxporta   . 

Kronor 
877,I87,73» 
304,591,863 

Kronor 
860,815,855 
329,800,154 

Kronor 
332,689,289 
328,271,667 

Kronor 

351,173,005 
298,625,234 

Knmor 
844,290,247 
311,484,290 

KxoDor     1 
S58,SI4,n8 
340,288,042 , 

The  following  were  the  values  of  the  leading  imports  and   exports  for 
two  years : — 


- 

Imports 
1895 

Imports 

Ejg^ 

BgojU    , 

Textile  manoftctnres 

Com  and  flour 

Kronor 
48,894,575 
26,284,212 

Kronor 
41,671,038 
88.248,993 

A1    OM.t    tUtt 

Knmor 

7,268,867 

6,502,983 

Krooor    i 
8,004,445 
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retofnt  are  moat  exactly  given  for  imports.  For  the  qiUititities'of  eiporte  the  state* 
meats  of  exporters  are  relied  on.  Imports  are  recorded  as  from  the  country  of  the  last 
port  of  sMpment,  and  exports  as  to  the  ooontrr  which  is  their  immediate  destination. 
The  flgores  record  the  special  trade.  The  returns  of  the  trade  between  Sweden  and 
Norway  may  be  considered  as  not  corresponding  with  the  real  commerce. 


The  followiiMf  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  with  the  principal  countries 
with  which  Sweden  deals  :— 

Conn  try 

Imports  from 
(1896) 

Imports  from 
(1896) 

Exports  to 
0808) 

Exports  to 
(1896) 

Great  Britain 

Germany 

Denmark 

Norway 

Russia   (including 

Finland)  . 
France 
Spain  . 

Belgium 
United  States 
Other  countries    . 

Kronor 

97,774,881 

116,223,385 

37,975,650 

28,741,784 

19,755,142 

7,981,912 

864,830 

8,831,267 

9,628,509 

10,642,732 
6,420,705 

Kronor 

98,834,090 

117,516,148 

45,897,752 

29,027,882 

23,267,447 
7,170.442 
1,214,017 
8,777,465 

11,689,109 
9,091,760 
5,828,606 

Kronor 

130,819,647 

42,759,526 

41,464,029 

18,053,791 

11,292,119 
25,207,694 

8,628,999 
18,302,376 

8,898,432 

81,809 

10,930,869 

Kronor 

144,052,618 

48,883,965 

42,293,111 

19,548,410 

13,336,656 
29,365,472 
2,489,179 
20,140,466 
12,075,365 
720,582 
12,427,218 

1        Total      .        . 

844,290,247 

358,814,718 

311,434,290 

840,283,042 

The  following  table  shows  the  trade  between  Sweden  and  the  United 
Kingdom  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns : — 


- 

1808 

1894 

1895 

1896        1        1897 

Imports    into    U.    K. 

from  Sweden    .    .    . 
Exports  of  British  pro. 

dnce  to  Sweden    .    . 

& 
8,416,262 
2,609,527 

8,830,188 
2,971,256 

8,784,256 
8,021,811 

9,624,187 
8,206,038 

£ 

9,889,146 
3,565,422 

The  following  table  shows  the  chief  articles  of  import  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  Sweden  : — 


- 

18.3 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

Wood  k  timber 
Oats 

Bar  iron . 
Iron  and  steel 
manufactures 
Pig  iron. 
Butter    . 
Matches . 

& 

8,564,586 

927,936 

.  518,209 

268,259 

159,381 

1,452,099 

204,060 

8,977,681 
250,660 
470,910 

228,619 

267,627 

1,413,779 

230,609 

£ 
3,704,197 
312,777 
490,180 

277,211 

380,149 

1,644,111 

203,196 

& 
4,488,381 
222,823 
510,511 

258,600 

323,473 

1,664,685 

204,999 

6,224,978 

51,406 

464,195 

239,721 

288,324 

1,615,705 

223,834 

The  leading  exports  of  British  home  produce  to  Sweden  in  1897  were  iron, 
wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the  value  of  491,058^. ;  coals,  1,014,0562. ;  cotton 
mannfitcturea  and  yam,  888,2861.  :  woollen  manufactures  and  yarn.  355,0932. 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

^The  Swedish,  mercantile  marine  oigaged  both  in  the  home  and  foreign 
trade  on  January  1,  1897,  was  as  follows  :— 


- 

Sailing 

Steam.           | 

Total 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

TVmnaee  ' 

20-100  tons     . 
100-500     „       .        .        . 

500-1,000 

Above  1,000  tons      . 

1,800 

788 

70 

10 

60,443 

171,667 

46,947 

11,798 

269 
849 
105 
83 

18,498 
74,007 
74,886 
44)124 

1,469 

1,062 

175 

43 

78,941 
245,674    1 
121,282 

65,922    1 

ToUl       .        .        . 

2,013 

290,855 

756 

205.964 

2.769 

496,819    ' 

The  port  of  GK)teborg  had  the  largest  shipping  in  1896 — ^namely,  206 
vessels  of  82,702  tons ;  and  next  to  it  came  Stockholm,  possessing  194 
vessels  of  a  total  burthen  of  60,411  tons. 

Vessels  entered  and  cleared  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast  in  1896,  as  foUows :~ 


- 

With  Cargoes 

In  Ballast 

Total 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

Entered: 
Swedish     .... 
Foreign      .... 

Total  entered 

Cleared: 
Swedish     .... 
Foreign     .... 

Total  oleared 

Total  entered  &  cleared  1896 

„       1895 

»            ..               »       1894 

7,971 
4,802 

1,415,929 
1,290,228 

7,876 
12  692 

874,009 
8.471,268 

15,847 
16.894 

2,289.938 
4,761,486 

12,278 

2,706,157 

20.468 

4,845,267  j  32,741 

7.051.424 

11,618 
9,698 

2,041,698 
8,149.458 

4.271 
7.268 

288.051     15.884 
1,689,188    16,961 

S.S29.744 
4,738.6S« 

21.811 

5,191,146 

11,584 

1,877,284    82,845 

7.068,SS0 

14,119,804 
12.883.747 

is.6eo,«i 

83,584 
81,125 
81,957 

7.897.808 
7,897.808 
7.818,897 

6.222,501     66.586  , 
5.070,850  i  59,896  . 
4,945,345  I  60,111 

Internal  Conununications. 

In  1896  88,734  ships  and  boats  passed  through  the  canals  of  Sweden. 

At  the  end  of  1897  the  total  length  of  rsdlways  in  Sweden  was  6,350  miles, 
of  which  2,283  miles  belonged  to  the  State.  The  receipts  in  1896  were 
65,097,537  kroner,  and  expenses  86,471,958  kroner.  The  total  cost  of  con- 
struction for  the  State  railways  to  the  end  of  1896  was  324,060,946  kroner, 
and  for  private  railways  310,374,851  kroner.  The  total  number  of  paaaengen 
on  the  State  railways  m  1896  was  7,728,919  ;  weight  of  goods  carried  oa  State 
railways,  4,968,360  tons;  private  railways  11,364,837  tons  of  goods,  and 
12,630,720  passengers. 

The  length  of  all  the  telenaph  lines  at  the  end  of  1896  was  8,281  miles« 
and  of  wires  25,578  miles.  Of  the  lines,  5,398  miles,  and  of  the  wire,  15,416 
miles  belonged  to  the  State  telegraph,  and  the  remainder  to  the  railways. 
There  were  1,425  telegmph  offices.  The  number  of  de^tches  sent  in  me 
year  1896  was  2,213,444,  including  258,508  in  transit  In  1896  there  were 
64,895  miles  of  wire  and  49,411  instruments  employed  in  the  telephone  service. 

The  Swedish  Post  Office  carried  182,928,354  letters,  post-cards,  jouinals, 
&c.,  in  the  year  1896.  The  number  of  post-offioes  at  the  end  of  the  year  WMa 
2,595»     The  total  receipts  of  the  Poet  Office  in  1896  amounted  to  9,085  37L 
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kronor,  and  the  total  expenditure  to  8,016,794  kronor,  leaving  a  surphis  of 
1,018,577  kroner. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  Riksbank,  or  National  Bank  of  Sweden,  belongs  entirely  to  the  State 
and  is  managed  by  directors  elected  for  three  years  by  the  Diet,  except  one, 
the  president  who  is  designated  by  the  king.  It  is  a  bank  of  exchange  to 
regulate  financial  relations  with  foreign  countries,  it  accepts  and  pays  interest 
on  deposits  of  money,  and  on  sufficient  security  it  lends  money  for  purposes 
in  which  there  is  no  speculative  element.  The  Bank  is  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  Diet,  its  capital  and  reserve  capital  are  fixed  by  its  constitution,  and  its 
note  circulation  is  limited  by  the  value  of  its  metallic  stock  and  its  assets  in 
current  accounts  at  home  and  abroad ;  but  its  actual  circulation  is  kept  far 
within  this  limit 

The  following  table  gives  statistics  of  the  National  Bank,  private  banks, 
and  joint-stock  banks  in  Sweden  for  January  1,  1898  : — 


Assets 


Mortgages 
Real  estate 
Coin  and  bullion 
Accounts  with  other  banks 
State  notes  and  bills 
Stocks,  shares,  mortgages,  &c. 
Bills         .... 
Loans,       public       obligations, 

shares,  &C.     . 
Cash  credits,  &c. 

Totals      . 


Nationid  Bank  .  Private  Banks 


'r 


Kroner 


32,257,248 
19,673,035 
21,942,664 


Kroner 
57,963,876 
5,460,010 
22,845,981 
49,820,620 
85,599,603 


53,716,569  178,300,580 


42,257,196 
8,455,379 


190,062,481 
95,985,951 


178,302,691  I  635,529,102 


Joint-stock 
Banks 


Kroner 

3,568,629 
12,060,231 
34,299,040 
22,222,755 
64,364,526 
73,718,235 

117,935,409 
49,363,355 


877,532,180 


Liabilities 
Bank  notes  and  bills 
Liabilities  with  other  banks 
Deposits  .... 
Capital     .... 
Reserve    .... 
To  be  paid  out  to  the  public 

treasury 
Various  liabilities     . 
To  further  disposition 


70,941,074 
9.464,803 
8,936,366 

50,000,000 
5,000,000 

1,800,000 

30,285,280 

6,875,668 


89,546,531 
52,664,164 
264,986,177 
73,252,600 
24,339,612 


123,174,141 
7,565,877 


7,674,108 
40,839,196 
90,767,714 
56.582,258 
17,073,109 


163,268,922 
1,831,873 
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2.  KOEWAY. 

Conftitution  and  GoTemment 

I.  Central  Goyernmbnt. 

The  Oonstitiifcion  of  Norway,  called  the  Grundlov^  beiUrs  date 
May  17,  1814,  with  several  modifications  passed  at  varioos 
times  up  to  1898.  It  vests  the  legislative  power  of  the  realm  in 
the  Storthing,  or  Great  Court,  the  representative  of  the  sovereign 
people.  The  King,  however,  possesses  the  right  of  veto  over  laws 
passed  by  the  Storthing,  but  only  for  a  limited  period.  The 
royal  veto  may  be  exercised  twice  ;  but  if  the  same  bill  pass  three 
Storthings  formed  by  separate  and  subsequent  elections,  it 
becomes  the  law  of  the  land  without  the  assent  of  the  sovereign. 
The  King  has  the  command  of  the  land  and  sea  fcHrceB,  and 
makes  all  appointments,  but,  except  in  a  few  cases,  is  not  allowed 
to  nominate  any  but  Norwegians  to  public  offices  under  the  crown. 

The  Storthing  assembles  every  year.  New  elections  take 
place  every  three  years.  The  meetings  take  place  suo  jur$y  and 
not  by  any  writ  from  the  King  or  the  executive.  They  begin  on 
the  first  weekday  after  October  10  each  year,  and  must  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  King  to  sit  longer  than  two  months.  Every 
Norwegian  citizen  of  twenty-five  years  of  age  (provided  that  he 
resides  and  has  resided  for  five  years  in  the  country)  is  entdUed 
to  elect.  Under  the  same  conditions  citizens  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  having  resided  in  Norway  for  ten  years,  are  qualified  to 
be  elected.  The  mode  of  election  is  indirect.  Towards  the  end  of 
every  third  year  the  people  choose  their  deputies,  at  the  rate  of 
one  to  fifty  voters  in  towns,  where  the  election  is  administered 
by  the  magistrate,  and  one  to  a  hundred  in  rural  sub-districts, 
where  they  meet  in  the  parish  church  under  the  presidency  of  the 
parish  minister.  The  deputies  afterwards  assemble  and  elect 
among  themselves,  or  from  among  the  other  qualified  voters  of  the 
district,  the  Storthing  representatives.  Former  members  of  the 
Council  of  State  can  be  elected  representatives  of  any  district- 
of  the  Kingdom  without  regard  to  their  residence.  No  new 
election  takes  place  for  vacancies,  which  are  filled  by  the  persons 
already  elected  for  that  purpose,  or,  if  not,  who  received  the  second 
largest  number  of  votes.  At  the  election  in  1897  on  the  old 
franchise,  the    number   of   electors  was  [J^^gi^^ji^y  9-79    per 
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mt.  of  total  population,  while  167,207  votes,  or  85*33  per 
mt.  of  the  whole  number,  were  recorded.  Of  the  total  male 
opulation,  45  per  cent,  are  25  years  of  age  and  above. 
'he  Storthing  has  114  members — 38  from  towns,  76  from  rural 
istiicts. 

The  Storthing,  when  assembled,  divides  itself  into  two  houses,  the 
Lagthiog'  and  me  '  Odelsthing.'  The  former  is  composed  of  one-fourth  of 
he  members  of  the  Storthing,  and  the  other  of  the  remaining  three-fourths, 
rhe  Thing  nominates  its  own  presidents.  The  principal  ordinary  business 
}f  the  Storthing  is  to  enact  or  repeal  laws,  to  impose  taxes,  to  supervise  the 
finanrial  affairs  of  the  kinjordom,  to  vote  the  amounts  required  for  the  public 
expenditure,  and  to  examine  treaties  concluded  with  foreign  Powers.  Ques- 
tions relating  to  laws  must  be  considered  by  each  house  separately.  The 
inspection  of  public  accounts  and  the  revision  of  the  Government,  and 
impeachment  oefore  the  Rigsret,  belong  exclusively  to  the  Odelsthing. 
All  other  matters  are  settled  by  both  houses  in  common  sitting.  The  Storthinff 
trlects  five  delegates,  whose  duty  it  is  to  revise  the  public  accounts.  AU 
new  laws  must  first  be  laid  before  the  Odelsthing,  from  which  they 
|aas  into  the  Laff thing  to  be  either  accepted  or  rejected.  If  the  Odelsthing 
and  Lagthing  do  not  agree,  the  two  nouses  assemble  in  common  sitting 
to  deliberate,  and  the  final  decision  is  given  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds 
of  the  voters.  The  same  majority  is  required  for  alterations  of  the 
Constitution.  The  Lagthing  and  the  ordinary  members  of  the  supreme  court 
of  justice  {Hdiesteret)  form  a  high  court  of  justice  (the  Rigsret)  for  the 
impeachment  and  trial  of  Ministers,  members  of  the  Uoiesteret,  and  members 
of  the  Storthing.  While  in  session,  every  member  of  the  Storthing  has  an 
allowance  of  twelve  kroner  (13^^.  ^d.)  a  day,  besides  travelling  expenses. 

The  executive  is  represented  by  the  King,  who  exercises  his  authority 
through  a  Council  of  State,  composed  of  two  Ministers  of  State  and  at  least 
seven  Councillors.  Two  of  the  Councillors,  who  change  every  year,  together 
with  one  of  the  Ministers,  form  a  delegation  of  the  Council  of  State,  residing 
at  Stockholm,  near  the  King.  Ministei-s  and  Councillors  of  State  are  entitled 
to  be  present  in  the  Siortliing  aud  to  take  part  in  the  discussions,  when 
public,  but  without  a  vote.  The  following  are  the  membere  of  the  Council  of 
State,  February  16,  1898  :— 

(1.)  Council  of  State  at  Kristiania. 

Minister  of  State. — Johannes  Wilhelm  Christian  Stecn. 

DepartmejU  of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. — Vilhelm  Andreas 
Wexelaen. 

Detriment  of  Justice. — Ole  Anton  Qvam, 

Dqparhnent  of  the  in^mor.— Georg  August  Thilesen. 

DeparliwnJL  of  Public  Works. — Jorgen  Gunderson  L&oland. 

Department  of  Fvnaiice  and  Customs. — Elias  Swnde. 

Departtnent  qf  Defence. — Colonel  Peter  Theodor  ffolst, 

Bmtiaii  of  Public  Accounts  Department. — J.  W.  C.  Steen,  Minister  of 
State. 

(2.)  Delegation  of  iJte  Council  at  Stockholm. 

Otto  Albert  Blehr,  Minister  of  State. 

Hans  Uein  Tluodor  Nysom. 
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n.  Local  Govbbnment. 
The  adiuinistratiTe  diTision  of  the  conntiy  is  into  twenty  distriots,  ead 
governed  by  a  chief  ezecntive  functionary  (Amtmand),  viz.,  tl^  towns  a 
Kristiania  and  Bergen,  and  18  'Amts'  (connties).  They  are  snbdividd 
into  89  towns  and  56  *Fogderier/  the  latter  comprising  22  'Ladestedar 
(ports).  There  are  525  rand  oommnnes  (Herreder),  mosUy  parishes  or  anh- 
parishes  (wards).  The  government  of  the  Herred  is  vested  in  a  council  and  a 
body  of  representatives.  The  members  (from  three  to  nine)  of  the  former  (the 
'  Formffind ')  are  elected  from  the  different  wards  within  the  H^red.  Th/t 
representatives,  who  vote  the  expenditure  of  the  Herred,  are  three  times  fhs 
number  of  the  Form»nd.  These  bodies  elect  conjointly  eveiy  year  from  among 
the  '  Formsend '  a  chairman  and  a  deputy  chairman.  All  the  chairmen  oi  an 
Amt  form  with  the  Amtmand  and  the  Fogder  (sheriffs)  the  '  Amtsformandakab* 
or  *  Amtsthiug '  (county  diet),  which  meets  yearly  to  settle  the  bndget  of  ths 
Amt  The  Amtmand  is  the  chairman  of  the  diet  The  towns  and  the  ports 
form  59  communes,  also  governed  by  a  council  (4  to  12,  Kristiania  15),  and 
representatives  (three  times  the  size  of  the  council).  Tlie  members  of  both 
local  governing  bodies  are  elected,  in  towns  and  rural  communes,  by  yote» 
for  the  Storthing. 

Area  and  Popnlatioii. 
I.  Prookess  and  Present  Condition. 
Norway  has  an  area  of  124,445  English  square  miles ;  at  the 
census  of  January  1,  1891,  the  population  amounted  to  1,988,674 
present,  and  2,000,917  domiciled  inhabitants. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  twenty  districts  (Amter)  are  as  foDovs :— 


AmtOT. 

Area:  English 

Population 

DcDsitTper 

square  miles 

Jan.  1,  1891 

square  aifo    • 

Kristiania  (town)     . 

6 

151,289 

25,206*5 

Akershus 

2,055 

99,111 

48 -S 

Smaalenene     . 

1,600 

120,360 

75-2 

Hedemarken   . 

10,621 

119,129 

11-2 

Kristians 

9,798 

108,076 

IID     1 

Buskerud 

5,790 

104,769 

18  1     1 

Jarlsberg  og  Larvik 

896 

100,957 

112-7 

Bratsberg 

5,865 

92,034 

15-7 

Nedenes . 

3,609 

81,043 

22  4 

Lister  og  Mandal 

2,805 

78.788 

281     , 

Stavanger 

8,582 

117,008 

381 

Sondre  Bergenhus 

6,026 

128,213 

21-8     . 

Bergen  (town) 

6 

53,684 

10,736-8 

Nordre  Bergenhus 

7,132 

87,552 

12-8 

Romsdal 

5,788 

127,806 

221 

Sondre  Trondhjem 

7,184 

123,817 

17-2 

Nordre  Trondhjem 

8,791 

81,286 

9-2 

Nordland 

14,517 

131,850 

9  1 

Tromso  . 

10,184 

65,1^5. 

6-4 

Finmarken      .... 

18,296 

29,170 

1-6 

Total      . 

124,445 

2,000,917 

161 
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There  were  965,911  males,  and  1,035,006  femalea. 

Conjugal  condition  of  the  domiciled  population,  1891  :- 
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-  ■ 

Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Not  stated 

Males    . 
Females 

602,962 
627,498 

328,985 
325,952 

37,660 
80,263 

808 
426 

1,046 
867 

Of  the  total  population  in  1891,  1,526,788  (76-3  per  cent.) 
ivere  domiciled  in  rural  districts,  and  474,129  (23*7  per  cent.)  in 
owns. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1891,  1,940,726  were  born  in  Nor- 
tray,  38,017  in  Sweden,  2,475  in  Denmark,  2,661  in  Finland, 
,738  in  Germany,  655  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  In  1891 
be  number  of  Laps  was  20,786,  and  of  Fins,  9,378. 


In  1891  the  population  was  divided  according  to  occupation  as  follows : — 


Occapatloii 


j  Eniploy- 
I  en,&c. 


Ldniinistrative    and 
proftosional  . 

grionlture,  Ao. 

iaheriea  . 

ineB,  metal  works, 

and  other  industries 

jmiiiorce 
•ansport 
)zne8tio  work . 


/Male 
I  Female 
/Male 
I  Female 
/Male 
\  Female 
/Male 
\  Female 
/Male 
\  Female 
/Male 
\  Female 
/Male 
1  Female 


4,868 

1,684 

112,143 

11,216 

41,072 

297 

34,098 

29,781 

13,991 

6,199 

8,576 

302 

305,2671 


Clerks, 

Workmen 

of  families, 

overseers. 

and 

Totel 

bo. 

women 

Ac. 

12,148 

2,949 

16,162 

35,627 

3,972 

1,880 

16,769 

28,255 

3,231 

126,217 

166,774 

408,866 

512 

74,346 

161.477 

247,551 

188 

14,455 

83,687 

89,402 

1 

748 

32,053 

33,099 

5,269 

87,089 

86,204 

212,560 

304 

20,120 

84,844 

184,999 

10,648 

9,923 

) 

4,798 

2^,942 

1  M.  55,284 

181,860 

11,667 

26,272 

t  F.  66,745 

n,926 

475 

465 

) 

42 

10,843 

2,698 

^2'i!2 

18,077 

137,1132 

t    won 

2,585 

458,042 

O  Oft*i 
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II.   MOYEMBNT  or  THE  POPULATION. 

1.  Births^  DeaihSf  and  Marriages. 


\ 

Tear 

Mariiaget 

Birtht 

(exc  •tUl- 

born) 

StUlboin- 

niegiti- 
mmie, 
living 

Deaths 

(exc  atiD- 

bora) 

Xxensof 
Krtltt 

1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 

12,742 
12,974 
12,966 
18,889 
18,962 

59,480 
61,918 
60,450 
62,982 
68,808 

1,707 
1,844 
1,719 
1,684 
1,682 

4,266 
4,428 
4,832 
4,464 
1     4,598 

35,769 
32,915 
34,365 
32,189 
31,574 

28,661 
29,008 
26,0» 
80,743 
31.784 

2.  EmigiHition. 


Place  of  Des  inaUon           1891 

1                                             i 

189S 

1898 

1894 

1S95     .     1896 

1 

ISK 

United  States    ...      1S,S49 
British  North  Aiueriea     .  1         79 
Other  countries        .       .  i         IS 

16,814 

888 

18 

18,890 
75 
18 

6,591 
88 
89 

1 
6,158        6,584 
6  <           SS 

Total    .        .        .1  18,841 

17.049 

18.778 

5,648  j     6,807        6,67» 

4,689 

in.  Pbincipal  Towns. 

At  the  census  taken  January  1,  1891,  the  number  of  towns 
with  a  population  of  above  100,000  was  one,  above  20,000 
four,  above  10,000  five,  above  5,000  nine.  The  population  of 
the  principal  towns,  January  1,  1891,  was : — 

<^ristiania 

(January  1,  1898) 

V'I'roiidhjem     . 

V^tavanger 
^  Dramnien 
q  Kristiansand  . 

Beligion  and  Instmotion. 


.  151,289 

Fredrikstad     . 

12,451 

0        .  208,887 

Larvik  . 

11,261 

.     58,684 

Fredrikshald  . 

11,217 

.     29,162 

^Kristiansund  • 

10,881 

.     23,899 

Skien     . 

.      8,979 

.     20,687 

Aalesond 

8,406 

.     12,813 

Moss 

.       8,061 
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■K  Me  statiatics)  there  were  in  the  country  5,983  public  elementary  schoola 
itk  243,906  popilB,  and  in  towns  2,001  classes  with  62,440  pupils ;  the 
wmnt  expendedT on  both  being  8,819,282  kroner,  of  which  1,949,822  kroner 
IB  granted  by  the  State,  the  rest  being  provided  in  towns  by  the  towns 
konselTes,  in  roial  districts  partly  by  the  separate  parish  communes,  partly 
f  the  county  communes  {AifUskammuner).  There  are  83  secondary  scnools : 
f  public,  42  communal,  27  private.  Of  the  secondary  schools  19  have  a 
igher  department  for  classics,  or  mathematics,  or  both,  viz.  14  public,  1 
■inumaly  4  private.  Most  of  the  secondary  schools  are  mixed,  15  are  for 
lis  alone  :  1  communal,  14  private.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  secondary 
hocli  in  1894  was  11,325.  Besides  these,  75  communal  and  private  schools 
m  3,629  papils  more  or  less  advanced.  There  were  in  1894,  6  public 
onnal  schools  and  3  private,  with  478  students.  Kristiania  has  a  University, 
ttended  in  1897  by  1,220  students.  In  the  financial  year  1897-8  it  has, 
eodea  its  own  incomes  amounting  to  295,400  kroner*  a  subsidy  of  497,498 
louCT  fiom  the  State. 

Jostioe  and  Crime. 

For  civil  justice  Norway  is  divided  into  119  districts,  each  with  an 
aferior  court.  Of  these  82  are  rural  courts,  divided  into  447  circuits.  The 
Dther  oourta  are  in  towns.  There  are  3  superior  courts,  having  each  one 
^lief  justice  and  two  other  justices,  and  one  supreme  court  for  the  whole 
kingdom  {H&i€$Urd),  consisting  of  1  president  and  at  least  6  other  iustices. 
There  is  a  court  of  mediation  {Forliguseskommission)  in  each  town  and  Herred 
(district),  consisting  of  two  men  chosen  by  the  electors,  before  which,  as  a 
rale,  civU  cases  must  first  be  brought. 

According  to  the  law  of  criminal  procedure  of  July  1,  1887,  all  criminal 
cases  (not  muitary,or  coming  under  the  Rigarel — the  court  for  impeachments) 
shall  be  tried  either  by  jury  (Lagmandaret),  or  MeddomMret. 

The  LagmandsrU  consists  of  three  judges  (1  Lamnand,  or  president),  and 
10  jurors  {LagreUemaneP).  The  Kingdom  is  divided  into  5  jury  districts 
{Lagdimmer),  each  having  its  chief  judge  {Lagmand),  Each  district  is 
dinded  into  circuits,  corresponding,  as  a  rule,  to  the  counties  (AnUer),  in 
which  courts  are  held  at  fixed  times.  The  Afeddamsret  consLsts  of  the  judge 
and  is  held  in  the  district  of  the  inferior  court,  and  2  assistant  judges  (not 
professional)  summoned  for  each  case.  The  Lctgmandsret  takes  cognisance  of 
the  higher  dssses  of  offences.  The  Meddomsrct  is  for  the  trial  of  other 
offences,  and  is  also  a  court  of  first  instance. 

The  prosecutions  are  directed  by  the  State  advocates  {StaUadvokater), 
13  in  nmnber.  subordinate  to  one  Rigsadvokat, 

The  number  of  persons  convicted  of  crimes  was :  in  1894,  2,948  ;  in  1898, 

2,949 ;  in  1892,  3,026 ;  in  1891,  2,548  ;  in  1890,  2,603.     For  offences  against 

public  order  and  police,  penalties  were,  in  1894,  inflicted  upon  28,825  persons. 

There  are  four  convict  prisons  (1  a  penitentiary) ;  inmates,  June  30,  1896, 

657  (565  were  males  and  92  females). 

There  are,  besides,  55  district  prisons,  in  which,  in  1895,  10,915  persons 
were  detained,  lliere  are  8  reformatories  for  young  offenders  between  10  and 
15  years. 

The  police  force  of  Kristiania  numbers  439  men,  including  16  superior 
fiinctionaries. 

Panperifliii. 

In  Norway  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  mostly  provided  for  by  local  taxation, 
bat  certain  expenditure  is  also  borne  by  the  AT/Uer  (counties)  and  by  the  State. 
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The  number  of  persons  receiving  relief  amounted  to  78,439  in  1895,  80,7^ 
in  1894,  80,924  in  1898,  78,681  in  1892,  76,618  inU891.  In  189i;  12,33^ 
1894  10,276,  1893  9,672,  1892  9,471,  M891  9,938,  persons  are  included  wh 
have  only  been  medically  relieved. 


Finance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  each  of  the 
last  five  years  in  thousands  of  kroner : — 


Revenue 

Expenditure 

Tears 
ending 
June  30 

Dir«et 
Taxes 

Indirect 
Taxes 

1,000  kr, 
28,518 
28,861 
80,170 
31,249 
35,792 

Other 
Sources 

Total 

Defence 

Debt 

Public 
Works 

General !    Total 

1 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

1897 

1,000  kr. 
8,310 
8,198 
8,843 
4.529 
4,684 

1,000  kr. 
20,716 
21,566 
21,290 
22,764 
25,150 

1,000  kr. 
52,544 
58,625 
67,8861 
71,9822 
69,0478 

1,000  kr. 
10,918 
10,495 
12,006 
17,686 
22,651 

1,000  kr. 
4,567 
4,890 
4,987 
5.500 
6,882 

1,000  kr. 
10,481 
11,515 
11,490 
16,466 
16,663 

1,000  kr. 
26,884 
28,046 

S9,5<8S 
80,644 

1,000  kr. 
63.775 
64.945, 

56.656  1 

«»a«8 

1  Including  2,582,000  kroner  raised  by  loans. 
«         „        13,390,000  „  „ 

«         „  8,471,200  „  „ 


The  following  table   shows  the  principal  heads  of   the  budget  for  two 
years  ending  June  30  : — 


Sources  of  Revenue 

1898 

1899 

Branches  of  Expendi- 
ture 

1898 

1899     1 

rncome  Tax     . 
Customs  . 
Excise  on  spirit 
„      .,  malt 
Succession  tax . 
Stamps     . 
Judicial  fees     .        . 
Mines 
Post  Office 
Telegraphs 
State,  property  . 
Railways  . 
litiscellaneous 
Balance 

Loans   for    Defence 
and  Railways. 

Kroner 
4,000,000 
29,200,000 
8,000,000 
8,700,000 
550,000 

l,(        00 
00 
4,(         00 
1,J        00 
2,i        64 

9,:      00 

6,]        74 
8,1        03 

Kroner 

4,000,000 

31,900,000 

3,500,000 

8,500,000 

550,000 

865,000 

860,000 

459,800 

4,350,000 

1,770,000 

8,055,794 

10.139,400 

6,463,789 

15,188,064 

Civil  Hst  .       .       . 
Stortlilng . 
The  Ministries.       . 
Church  &  education . 
Justice     . 
Interior    . 
Post,  telegraphs,  Ac 
State  railwavB  .       . 

Ac.        ... 
Finance  and  customs 
Mines 

Amortisation  of  debt 
Interest          „    ,,  . 
Army        .        . 
Navy        ,       .        . 
Foreign  aflairs . 
Miscellaneous  .        . 
Balance    .       .       . 

Kroner 
361,466 
666,600 
1,881,983 
7,662,663 
6,109,671 
2,820,218 
6,768,959 
18,899,881 

4,:  48 
8,-         82 

i  00 
1,:  79 
6,1  22 
9,1  20 
3,1         00 

•  51 
1.1     .  S8 

Kroner 

482,838 
64<,65« 
1,819.«72 
»,682,878 
6,890,790 
8,190^256 
8.697,800 
14,444,717 

4,549,763 
8,711,288 

686,436 
1.621,9« 
6,796,378 
15,824,000 
8,618,300 

778,500 
2,066,007 

70,863,831 

86,591,837 

70,868,881 

86,591,»7 

^Tho  following  table  shows  the  amortisation,  growtli,  and  interest  of  the 
public  debt  for  the  years  named,  ending  June  80  :— 
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Amortisation 


Kroner 
591,160 
681,948 
19,680,351 
532,407 
1,458,582 


Growth 


Kroner 

39,676,733^ 

13,572,000 
25,444,233 


Interest 

Kroner 
3,959,330 
4,201,574 
4,430,230 
4,957,772 
5,894,671 


Amount  at  the 
end  of  the  year 

Kroner 
124,950,005 
163,943,791 
144,313,440 
167,853,033 
181,338,684 


1  Of  thifl  amount  19,131,560  kroner  were  applied  to  the  redemption  of  a  former  loan. 

The  unredeemable  debt,  10,837,410  in  1886,  is  now  245,472  kroner. 
The  taxation  for  communal  purpose*  amounted  for  the  niral  communes 
;o  11,967,620  kroner,  and  for  the  towns  to  11,813,513  kroner  in  1896. 

Defence. 

The  most  important  fortresses  of  Norway  are  Oscarsborg 
and  the  new  fortresses  by  Agdenes,  Bergen,  Tbnsberg,  and 
^hristianssand  S.  ;  the  other  fortresses,  Fredriksstad,  Fredrik- 
iten,  Carljohansvaem,  Akershus  in  Kristiania,  Trondhjem,  and 
ITardo,  are  of  little  importance. 

The  troops  of  the  Kingdom  are  raised  mainly  by  conscription, 
.nd  to  a  small  extent  by  enlistment.  By  the  terms  of  three  laws 
oted  by  the  Storthing  in  1866,  1876,  and  1885,  the  land  forces 
re  divided  into  the  troops  of  the  Line,  the  Landvaern,  the  Land- 
torm  or  final  levy.  All  young  men  past  the  twenty-second  year  of 
ge  are  liable  to  the  conscription.  The  young  men  in  the  line  raised 
y  conscription  have  to  go  through  a  first  training  in  the  school 
f  recruits,  extending  over  48  days  in  the  infantry,  in  the  fortress 
nd  mountain  artillery,  50  days  in  the  engineers,  and  70  days  in 
he  field  artillery  and  cavalry.  They  are  then  put  into  the  bat- 
ilions,  which  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  year  in  the  artillery, 
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goriesy  is  in  time  of  war  liable  to  do  service  in  the  reserve  of 
the  Landstorm,  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  fiftieth  year  of  age. 

On  Januaiy  1,  1891,  the  troops  of  the  line  numbered  about  30,000  men, 
i/^ith  900  officers.  The  number  of  troops  of  the  line  actually  under  anns 
can  never  exceed,  even  in  war,  18,000  men  without  the  consent  of  the 
Storthing.  The  King  has  permission  to  transfer,  for  the  purpose  of  common 
military  exercises,  a  number  of  men  not  exceeding  3, 000,  nt>m  Norway  to 
Sweden  and  from  Sweden  to  Norway,  but  only  for  (at  moet)  six  we^s 
annually. 

The  infantry  consists  of  5  brigades  of  4  battalions  of  Line,  Landvaem,  and 
Landstorm,  of  4  companies.  For  each  brigade  there  is  a  school  of  sub-officers. 
His  Majesty's  guard  consists  of  2  companies  of  riflemen. 

Cavalry, — 8  corps  of  Line,  Landvaem  and  Landstorm,  each  consisting  of 
3  (1  corps  2)  squadrons  of  mounted  riflemen. 

in  addition,  1  orderly-squadron  of  Line,  Landyaem  and  Landstorm. 
Besides  there  is  a  school  of  sub-officers,  *'  The  school-squadron." 

Artillery. — 8  battalions  of  Line,  Landvaem,  and  Landstorm,  of  3  batteries 
of  6  pieces,  and  1  company  of  equipage  field  artillery  per  battalion;  1 
battalion  of  Line,  Landvaem,  and  Landstorm,  of  2  companies  of  forties 
artillery  and  two  batteries  of  6  pieces  mountain  artillery.  There  are  2  schools 
of  sub-officers,  one  for  the  field  artillery  and  one  for  the  fortress  artillery. 

Engineers, — 1  battalion  of  Line,  Landvaem,  and  Landstorm,  of  2  oompanief 
of  sappers,  1  company  of  pontooneers,  1  company  of  tel^raphists,  and  1  com- 
pany of  equipage.     Besides  there  is  a  school  of  sub-officers. 

Like  the  Swedish  navy,  that  of  Norway  is  maintained  solely  for  coast 
defence.  It  consists  of  2  modern  armourclads  built  at  Elswick ;  4  ironclad 
monitors  ;  1  wooden  corvette  launched  in  1862  ;  4  unarmoured  gun-vessels  of 
640,  1,000  and  1,113,  and  1,371  tons,  built  1877-96  ;  1  of  1,371  tons 
{Frithjof) ;  4  older  gunboats  between  190  and  280  tons,  8  between  230  and 
390  tons,  and  16  smaller  (60  tons),  besides  a  small  torpedo  flotilla  (26  torpedo 
boats  and  1  torpedo  division  boat). 

These  ships  call  for  little  description.  The  monitors,  SkorpUmen,  Tkrud- 
rang,  and  AljSlntr  (1,447  and  1,515  tons)  were  built  in  1866-68.  They  hare 
5-inch  armour-belts,  and  12-inch  plating  on  their  turrets,  which  carry  severally 
two  4-7-in.  Q.F.,  and  lour  2-4-in.  Q.F.  The  TAor,  launched  in  1872,  is  » 
little  larger  (2,003  tons),  has  H^-inch  tun'et- plating,  and  carries  two  4'7-iii. 
Q.F.,  and  four  2'4-in.  Q.F.  guns.  Of  unarmoured  ships  the  deck-protected 
gun-vessel  Viking  (1,113  tons)  is  steel-built,  with  a  cellulose  belt,  is  203  It 
6  in.  in  length,  and  has  30  ft.  beam,  engines  of  2,000  LH.P.,  and  steamed 
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qaick*6ring  gnns,  steamed  12  knota  at  her  trials.  The  gunboat  ^gir  (400 
tons),  is  anued  with  one  82  in.  gun,  one  2*7  in.  Q.F.,  two  1*9  in.  Q.F., 
and  two  smaller  Q.F. 

The  navy  numbers  96  officers  on  active  service  and  65  in  the  reserve 
and  about  700  petty  officers  and  seamen  on  permanent  engagement.  All 
seafaring  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty-two  and  thirty-five  are  en- 
rolled on  the  lists  of  the  active  fleet,  and  are  liable  to  the  maritime  con- 
scription. By  a  law  passed  in  1892,  they  all  go  through  a  first  training  of 
at  least  70  days. 

Production  and  Industry. 

I.  Agriculture. 
Of  the  total  area,  75  per  cent,  is  unproductive,  22  per  cent,  forest,  and  8 
per  cent,  under  cultivation.  At  the  end  of  1890  there  were  146,855  real 
estates  separately  registered  (not  including  Finmarken),  and  the  number  of 
farms  was  236,286.  The  146,855  real  estates  were  classified  as  follows 
according  to  the  official  valuation  in  cadaster- marks  (each  representing  an 
average  purchase  value  of  about  £100  sterling) : — 

Up  to  0*50  mark  27,549  estates  or  18  8  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
0-51— 1-00      „      20,624     „ 
1-01—3  00      ,,      50,956    ,, 
3-01^5-00      „      21,691     ., 
5-01~1000    ,,      16,954     „ 
10-01--20-00     ,,       6,441     „ 
2001— 50-00    „       2,022    ,, 
60*01— 100-00  „  183     „ 

101  or  more        „  35    ,, 

As  to  the  classification  of  the  estates  according 
iave    been   collected   since    1865.     (See 
[).  987.) 

The  latest  agricultural  statist  ics  are  for  1 890,  when  the  area  under  cereals  was 
185,605  hectares,  potatoes  39,122  hectares.  The  estimated  yield  of  cereals  was 
>,  962, 853  hectolitres,  of  potatoes  8, 441 ,  403  hectolitres.  [  The  total  value  of  the 
)ix>duc6  was  lor  cereals  38,262,761  kroner,  for  potatoes  24,807,136  kroner. 
The  average  annual  produce  in  hectolitres  perlO  acres  for  1886-90  was  :  wheat, 
J -12;  rye,  2*43;  barley,  2*87;  mixed  com^  3*57;  oats,  3-53;  peas,  2-18  ; 
>otatoe8,  21 '56  hectolitres. 

On  January  1,  1891,  there  were :— Horses,  150,898  ;  cattle,  1,006,499  ; 
heen,  1,417,524  ;  goats,  272,458  ;  swine,  121,057  ;  reindeer,  170,134. 

Tne  value  of  cei-eals  imported  (including  flour)  was  37,792,700  kroner  in 
897  ;  the  principal  article  being  rye,  17,029,600  kroner.  The  import  of 
utter  amounted  to  1,132,000  kroner,  and  of  bacon  and  meat  to  5,477,900 
roner.      The  export  of  agricultural  produce  is  insignificant. 

II.  Forestry. 
The  total  area  covered  with  forests  is  estimated  at  26,320  square  miles,  of 
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kroner ;  of  bar  iron  and  steel,  78,000  kroner.  The  chief  minenl  products  i 
silver,  400,000  kroner  in  1896  (621,000  in  1890) ;  copper  ore,  1,186,100  kronei^l 
pyrites,  970,000  kroner;  nickel,  20,000  kroner  (1,565,000  in  1876)  ;  apatile,| 
640,000  kroner  (1,000,700  in  1890);  felspar,  202,000  kroner  (213,300  inl 
1890).  Of  the  smelting  products  in  1896  silver  was  rained  at  377,000l 
kroner  ;  copper,  843,000  kroner  ;  nickel,  30,000  kroner.  At  the  end  of  ldf6iT 
there  existed  27  mining  establiahmentsa  employing  1,987  workpeople,  and  5  ' 
smelting  furnaces  with  251  workpeople.' 

IV.  Fisheries. 

The  number  of  persons  in  1896  engaged  in  cod  fishery  was  93,277  ;  in 
herring  fishery,  17,606  ;  and  in  mackerel  fishery  2,344. 

The  value  of  the  fisheries  in  kroner  in  1896  was  cod,  14,332,606  ;  hernng, 
2,648,514 ;  mackerel,  194,453 ;  salmon  and  sea  trout,  801,300  ;  other 
fisheries,  3,383,742;  lobster,  397,710;  oysters,  5,928;  total,  21,714,268. 
The  total  value  was  in  1895,  22,210,157  kroner  ;  in  1894,  22,900,229  kroner  ; 
in  1893,  23,616,945  kroner  ;  in  1892,  24,793,715  kroner ;  in  1891,  26,966,599. 

Other  fisheries  are  the  mackerel  fisheries  in  the  North  Sea,  the  bank 
fisheries  off  the  coast,  and  the  whale,  walrus,  seal,  and  shark  fisheries  in  the 
northern  seas,  which  in  1896  produced  a  total  of  about  4,000,000  kroner. 

Commerce. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Norway  with  different 
countries  in  1897  : — 


Country 


Imports  j  Exports 


Coontiy 


Imports    I    EacporU 


Sweden    . 
Denmark,    Iceland, 

and  Faeroe  . 
Roasia  and  Finland 
Gtermany . 
Switzerland     . 
Xetherlands    . 
Belgium  . 
Great    Britain  and  { 

Ireland 
France 


Kroner 
42,277,800 


Kroner 
25,724,300 


Spain 
lUly 
14,429,000    7,935,700     Austria  and  Hungary 
24,079,200    4,461,400 1   Turkey,    and    Rou- 
71,348,800  21,918,500  ,       mania  . 
890,000  —         '  Africa      . 

9,624,400    8,934,100  l|  Asia 
11,790,700    6,527,100  ^j  AustnUla 
>i  America  . 
:67,560,400  65,387,000  ,  Not  stated       . 
I  4,057,500  '7,858,500^  I 


Kroner     i 

1,685,100 

2,001,300  I 

49,500' 

j 

ip,soo! 

700 

24,300 

100 

11,988,700 

1,556,1 


Kraoer    | 

O.6OS400 

S,T8g,8«( 

212,800' 


2,7S7,»»( 

I     1,908,900 1 

,        853,9001 
'        245,600, 


263,718,200  167,696.700  j 


,  Portugal  and  Madeira'     836,100'     717,700,  Total 

I 

'fhe  total  amount  of  the  import  duties  collected  in  1897  was  about  28 
millions  of  kroner  (about  one-tenth  in  value  of  the  total  imports),  divided 
among  the  principal  articles  as  follows: — Breadstuff's,  3,423,000  kroner; 
coff"ee,   2,924,000  kroner;  tea,   220,000  kroner;    sugar,  5,845,000  kroner; 

The  recortled  values  are  calculated  according  to  information  supplied  bv  Kxehafige 
Committees  and  merchants.  Those  of  import*  include  the  invoice  price,  fi^ight,  packisg, 
and  insurance,  but  not  duty ;  those  of  exports  give  the  price  tret  on  board  in  Wotwegiaa 
port,  excluding  freight  and  insurance,  but  including  packing  and  Norwegian  oonraaerdal 
profit.  The  returns  of  quantities  are  compiled  from  the  officially  controlled  declaratioos 
of  importers  and  exporters.  These  declarations  state  the  countries  lipom  whic&  tlie  articles 
are  direetlif  imported  and  to  which  they  are  direetlif  exported.  An  article  coming,  tor 
example,  from  the  East  Indies  vid  London  is  recorded  as  coming  f^m  England.  Tbe 
recorded  imports  include  all  arUclos  imported,  whetlier  for  c(Asnmption  inland  or  for  n- 
exportation.  The  exports  are  divided  into  exports  of  Norwegian  articles  (special  trade) 
and  exports  of  foreign  articles  (transit,  warehousing  on  oredlt,  duty-paid  and  daty.ftve 
articles).  A  considerable  part  of  the  export  and  also  of  the  import  (mostly  dQiy.fr«e) 
trade  oyer  the  land  frontier  between  Norway  and  Sweden  escapes  the  control  of  tlie 
Customs'  authorities. 
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tobttcco,  3,299,000  kroner ;  spirits  and  wines,  2,084,000  kroner ;  manufactured 
goods,  3,376,000  kroner.  The  value  of  impoi-ts  subject  to  duty  (1897)  was 
162,675,200  kroner,  and  of  duty-free  101,048,000  kroner. 

Total  imports  and  exports  of  Norwegian  and  foreign  goods  in  the  last 
five  years : — 


1803 


ImporU  (foreign) . 
gxporU  (Nonrerian)  , 
„       (foreign) 


Kroner 
204,568,600 
126,718,800 

9,867,800 


1894 


1895 


Kroner  Kroner 

206,989,800  222,310,200 

324,031,500  128,408,400 

7,968,600  8,871,700 


1896 


Kroner 
240,217,600 
137,765,700 
10,015,500 


1897 


Kroner 
268,718,200 
159,678,700 

8,018,000 


Values  of  imports  and  exports,  divided  into  classes,  for  1895-1897  : — 


Cla 


I  of  Ooods 


I 


Animals,  liring  . 

^niiyytl      prodOCe 

(malty  food)    . 
BreadHtnffs . 
Groceries    . 
Fmita,  plants,  Ac. 
Spirits,  Ac. . 
Yam«  rope,  6c  . 
Textile  mann&c- 

tares,  Ac. 
Hair,  skins,  Ac.  . 
Tallow,  oils,  tar, 

Ac    .        .       . 
Timber  A  wooden 

goods 
Dre  staffs    . 
Different      vege- 
table prodace  . 
Paper  and  paper 

mannfttctnres  . 
Minerals,        nn- 

wronght  . 
Minerals,    manu- 

fiustored  . 
Metals,  on- 

wroi^ht        or 

partly  wronght 
Metals,       mann- 

fltetxired  . 
Yeasels,  earriages, 

machinery,  Ac 


Tbtal     . 
Be-^xports 


Grand  total 


1895 


Imports 

of  Foreign 

Goods 


Kroner 
2,083,000 

12,922,500 
32,194,700 
26,047,200 
3,821,200 
4,721,400 
12,832,900 

26,865,600 
8,610,000 

12,085,700 

8,875,000 
1,137,400 

8,759,000 

2,018,600 

18,200,600 

3,012,000 

7,979,600 
11,447,100 
25,296,700 


Exports 

Norweffian 

(Soods 


222,310,200 


1896 


Imports       Exports 

of  Foreign  i  Norwerian 

Gk)od8  Ckx>as 


Kroner 
812,700 

44,854,500 
285,800| 
17,900 
205,800 
148,800 
656,100 

5,643,100 
6,638,300 

6,518,200 

43,610,800 
166,400 

1,099,200 

5,961,600 

2,643,300 

1,774,200 

1,404,400 
3,203,500 


I 


Kroner     , 

2,484,300| 

I 

14,043,600 
85,743,800 
26,416,700 
3,780,200 
6,165,200 
13,605,700 

29,882,900 
9,955,700 

13,669,300 

10,189,100 
1,098,400 

3,706,200 

2,317,700 

18,888,600 

8,447,700 

8,522,700 
11,621,200 


2,769,300     25,290,100 


128,408,400 
8,871,700 


240,217,500 


187,280,100 


1897 


Imports 

of  Foreign 

Goods 


Kroner 
657,000 

40,800,000 

294,100 

21,700 

68,100 

268,100 

801,300 

5,688,200 
6,581,000 

7,981,200 

52,055,000 
144,100 

1.505,200 

7,199,900 

3,993,400 

2,290,700 

1,154,600 
3,861,800 
3,391,300 


Exports 

Norwegian 

(loods 


Kroner 
2,009,100 

11,367,800 
88,265,300 
24,175,200 
8,943,100 
6,765,400 
14,056,200 

82,576,700 
10,728,700 

14,169,200 

12,625,000 
1,205,000 

3,696,300 

2,942,500 

22,307,800 

4,532,800 

10,383,800 
19,872,500 
28,701,800 


Kroner 
806,700 

58,831,600 

269,600 

12,700 

88,400 

415,800 

539,200 

6,272,1001 
6,742,3001 

6,606,500 

61,674,800 
870,700 

1,487,900 

7,699,400 

8,517,400 

2,402,400 

1,099,600 
2,780,100 
3,622,500 


187,755,700  263,718,200 
10,015  5001 


147,771,200 


159,678,7001 
8,018,000 


167,696,700 
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The  values  of  imports  and  exports  to  and  fVom  the  principal  Norwegyiiii 
ports  in  the  last  three  years  were : — 


E^imrfs 

18P6 

1896 

1897 

1S95        1       1896 

1 

1S9T 

KristUnia   . 
Bergen 
Trondl^em . 

Kroner 

117,448,800 

37,726.400 

16,017.300 

Kroner 

182,482,700 

86,509,300 

17,887,500 

Kroner 
144,231,100 
40,015,700 
18,378,400 

Kroner 

31,713,600 

23,656,700 

8,658,100 

Kroner 

90,864,100 
9,423,900 

Kroner    ; 
SS,«6.100j 
24,70T,»« 
10,840,00« 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  Noi-way  and  the  United  Einsikmiy 
according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table,  for 
each  of  the  last  five  years : — 


Imports  into  U.K.  from  Norway  . 

Exports  of  British  produce  to 

Norway 


1693 


3,570,692 
1,756,813 


1894 


3,657,696 
1,916,506 


1895 


1896      i      1897 


3,831,727  I  4,312,106  1  4,995,4«I  . 
1,895,889  '  1,^,554     3,250,794  ' 


In  1897  the  imports  of  timber  from  Norway  into  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  1,866,550/.;  fish,  612,622/.;  paper<making  materials,  988,S71<.; 
paper,  &c.,  443,123/.;  ice,  248,671/.;  butter,  138,199/.  The  minor  imports 
into  Great  Britain  compiise  train  oil,  matches,  and  small  quantities  of  iroo 
manufactures.  The  chief  British  exports  to  Norway  in  the  year  1897  weie 
iron,  wrought  and  un wrought,  871,800/.  ;  cotton  manufactures  and  yams 
828,966/.;  coals,  497,994/.;  and  woollens  and  worsteds  and  yarn,  168,172/.; 
machinery,  128,142/. 

Shipping  and  Havigation. 

The  total  Norwegian  mercantile  marine  on  January  1,  1898,  was  as 
follows : — 


Sailing 

Steam 

Total 

NO. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

1 
Tons 

4-100  tons. 
100-500  tons 
500-1,000  „      . 
1,000-2,000  tons 
Above  2,000  „ 

4,096 

1,226 

610 

206 

5 

118,404 
368,078 
423,990 
252,237 
11,373 

389 

849 

160 

93 

13 

11,850 

98,994 

115,298 

128,939 

28,089 

4,485 

1,576 

770 

299 

18 

130,254 
462,072 
539,288 
881,178 
39,418 

Total    . 

6,148 

1,169,079 

1,004 

383,120 

7,147 

1,662,199 

In  Foreign  Trade 

3,109 

1,090,100 

591 

861,658 

8,700 

1,451,758 
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The    TeeselB  entered  and  cleared  at  Norwegian  ports  in  1896  were  ;ui 
follows  : — 


WlthCargoei 

In  Ballast 

Total 

Na 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

747,281 
S70,540 

1 
Na    1  Tonnage 

6,842  11,987,964 
6,869      970,992 

Knisnd 

Norwagiui        .... 
Foreiga 

4,189 
2,894 

l,190,«7ff 
700.443 

S,668 
3,965 

Total  entered 

6,583 

1,891,116 

1,666,590 

707,805 

2,874,396 

6,618  ,1,017,830 

13,201  2,908,946 

Cleftmd 

Norwegian 

foreign 

6,138 
5.608 

11,746 

677      808,777 
729  1    268,669 

6,815 
6,337 

1,975,367 
966,474 

Totaldemd        .       . 

1,406 

567,446    18,U2 

2,941,841 

ToUl  entered  uid  cleared  1896 
1          n          M         „         „       1895       . 
1         ..         ..        „         „      1894      . 

\ 

18,829 
16,608 
16,430 

4,266,611 
3,921,089 
3,866,501 

8,024 
7,168 
7,604 

1,586,276    26,353  6,860,787 
1,418,161  '  23,766  6,339.250 
|l,612,511  ,  23,934  6,479,012 

VeseeU  entered  and  cleared  in  1896  at  the  following  ports  :— 


Nuinberl     Tonuage 


Kriatiania 
Entered 
Cleared 

Bergen 

Entered 
Cleared 


2,403 
.  1,532 


- 

iNumberj 

Tonnage 

Trondhjem 

Entered     . 

360  1 

190,621 

Cleared      . 

1     355 

181,568 

1  Frederiksstad 

1 

Entered     . 

1,767 

188,868 

Cleared      . 

3,521 

258,471 

Internal  Communications. 

The  total  length  of  State  Railways  in  1897  was  1,120  miles,  and  a  length 
of  93  miles  worked  by  five  companies ;  total  1,213  miles. 

Total  receipts  1896-97,  State  railways,  9,542,058  kroner;  companies, 
2,154,590  kroner.  Total  expenses  1896-97,  State  railways,  7,159,992  kroner  ; 
companies,  1,167,676  kroner.  Goods  carried  1896-97,  State  railways,  1,451,773 
tons  (of  1,000  kilo^.)  ;  companies,  728,575.  Passengers  carried  1896-97 
(including  season-ticket  holders).  State  railways,  6,796,515  ;  companies, 
777,871.  The  State  railways  have  been  constructed  partly  by  subscription 
in  the  districts  interested  and  partly  at  the  expense  of  Government. 

The  following  are  the  postal  statistics : — 


1895 


1896 


Letters  . 

Post-cards 

Registered  lettei-s  . 

Journals 

Other  printed  matter 

Samples  and  parceb 


35,852,500 

3,268,300 

658,000 

07,539,700 

0,167,300 

690,900 


38,630.800 
3,493,300 
.    714,900 

38,889,100 

5,285,700 

773,500 


41,496,300 

3,916,000 

790,300 

4  %1 65,900 

r»,77 1,900 

856,900 
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Length  of  telegraph  liues  aQd  wires  in  1897  : — 

Belonging  to  the  State  5,474  miles  of  line,  15,009  miles  of  wires. 

„      railways  1,172  „  „      2,17a-  „ 

Total      .      6,646    „  „     17,181    „  „ 

The  nnmber  of  paid  messages  in  the  year  1897  was  on  the  State  lines 
1,940,840,  on  the  railway  lines  7l»254,  total,  2,012,094,  of  which  1,221,934 
(on  the  lines  of  the  railways,  71,254)  were  internal,  332,850  aent  abroad, 
and  886,556  received  from  ahroacL  Nnmber  of  telephone  conyersatioiis  od 
trunk  lines,  361,760.  The  nnmber  of  telegraph  offices  in  1897  was : — 244 
belonging  to  the  State,  239  to  the  railways,  total  483.  Receipts  :  State  tele- 
graplS  1,650,599  kroner,  railways  54,680  kroner,  total  1,705,279  kroner. 
Expenses :— State  telegraphs  1,454,587  kroner,  railways  213,902  kroner, 
total  1,668,489  kroner. 

Money  and  Credit. 

On  December  31,  1897,  the  Norwegian  coins  in  circulation  (the  coinage 
after  the  monetary  reform  deducting  the  coins  melted  down)  were : — 

Gold  coin 15,858,490  kroner 

Silver  coin        ....       8,216,842      ,, 
Bronze  coin       ....  629,218       ,, 


Total    .         .        .     24,703,550       „ 
There  exists  no  Government  paper  money. 

The  value  of  income  and  property  assessed  for  taxes  in  1897  was : — 

Inoome.  Property. 

The  towns  179*2  millions  of  kroner        658 '3  miUions  of  kroner 

The  rural  districts  206-4        „  ,,  1,069-8        „  „ 


The  whole  kingdom       385*6        „  „  1,7551        „  ,, 

There  are  two  State  banks,  the  '  Norges  Bank '  (Bank  of  Norway)  and 
the  *  Kongeriget  Norges  Hypothekbank.  * 

The  *  Norges  Bank '  is  a  joint-stock  bank,  of  which,  however,  a  considerable 
part  is  owned  by  the  State.  The  bank  is,  besides,  governed  by  laws  enacted 
by  the  State,  and  its  directors  are  elected  by  the  Storthing,  except  the  presi- 
dent  of  the  head  office,  who  is  nominated  by  the  King.  There  is  a  head 
office  at  Kristiania,  and  12  branch  offices.  It  is  the  only  bank  in  Norway 
that  is  authorised  to  issue  bank  notes  for  circulation.  The  balance-sheets  of 
the  bank  for  1897  show  the  following  figures :— Assets  at  the  end  of  the  year— 
bullion,  47,607,599  kroner ;  outstanding  capital,  mortgaged  estates,  foreign 
bills,  &c,  40,703,170  kroner  ;  total,  88,310,769  kroner.  Liabilities— -notee in 
circulation,  59,311,592  ;  the  issue  of  notes  allowed  was  71,607,599  kroner; 
deposits,  cheques,  unclaimed  dividends,  unsettled  losses,  &c.,  9,482,203 
kroner  (of  which  the  deposits  amounted  to  8,898,226  kroner) ;  dividends 
payable  for  the  year,  1,590,820  kroner;  total,  70,384,615  ;  balance,  17,926,154, 

The  *  Kongeriget  Norges  Hypothekbank '  was  established  in  1852  by  the 
State  to  meet  the  demand  for  loans  on  mortgage.  The  capital  of  the  bank 
is  furnished  by  the  State,  and  amounted  to  15,000,000  kroner  in  1897.  The 
bank  has  besides  a  reserve  fund  amounting  in  1897  to  1,000,000  kroner.  At 
the  end  of  1 897  the  total  amount  of  bonds  issued  was  1 1 0, 1 80,000  kroner.  The 
loans  on  mortgage  amounted  to  117,210,739  kroner. 

There  were,  at  the  end  of  1896,  38  private  joint-stock  banks,  with  a 
collective  subscribed  capital  of  44,430,260  kroner,  and  a  paid-up  capital  of 
'■7.940,287.     The  reserve   fund  amounted  to  9,397,784.     The  depoats  and 
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withdrawals  in  the  course  of  the  year  amounted  to  506,962,481  kroner  and 
504,079,770  kroner  respectively.  Deposits  at  the  end  of  the  year  163,428,547 
kroner,  of  which  10,845,713  kroner  deposits  on  demand,  and  143,082,834 
kroner  on  other  accounts. 

All  savinss-banks  roust  be  chartered  by  royal  permission.  Their  operations 
are  regulated,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the  law,  and  controllea  by  the 
Ministry  of  Finance.  In  1897  their  number  was  394;  depositors  586,606, 
with  251,614,947  kroner  to  their  credit  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  1896  the 
banks  numbered  880  ;  depositors  561,257  with  234,690,760  kroner  to  their 
credit  at  end  of  year. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 
Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

By  a  treaty  signed  May  27,  1873,  with  additional  treaty  of  October  16, 
1^75,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  adopted  the  same  monetary  system. 

The  Swedish  Krona  and  the  Norwegian  Krone,  each  of  100  ore,  is  of  the 
value  of  Is.  lid.,  or  about  18  kronor  to  the  pound  sterling. 

The  gold  20-kronor  piece  weighs  8*960572  grammes,  -900  fine  containing 
8*0645  grammes  of  fine  gold,  and  the  silver  krona  weighs  7*5  grammes,  '800 
fine,  containing  6  grammes  of  fine  silver. 

The  standard  of  value  is  gold.  In  Sweden  National  Bank  notes  for  5,  10, 
50,  100,  and  1000  kronor  are  legal  means  of  payment,  and  the  Bank  is  bound 
to  exchange  them  for  gold  on  presentation.  The  case  is  the  same  in  Norway, 
where  there  are  also  notes  for  500  kroner. 

The  Swedish  SkAlpund  =  100  ort  =  0*937  lb.  avoirdupois. 

„        „        Fvt  =    \Otum  =3     11  "7  English  inches. 

„        „        Kanna  =  140  Jfcu^iAr^wm  =       4  6  imperial  pints. 

„        „        Mil  =  360  re/"  =       6*64  English  miles. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  (see  France)  was  introduced 
in  1879,  and  became  obligatory  in  Sweden  in  1889,  in  Norway  on  July  1, 
1882. 

Diplomatic  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Sweden  and  Norway  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Count  C.  Lewonhaupt 
Secretary.— Q.  de  Strftde. 
AttaM.^Count  von  Rosen. 
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Baferencei  concerning  Sweden  and  Horwa j. 

1.  Official  Publications. 
Bklng  tUl  Sveriges  oSdela  ttotistik :  A.  Berolk]iixigs.«tatitUk.  B.  B&« 
0.  BeigshandterlDg.  D.  Fabriker  och  manufkktnrer.  E.  ^dikrt  F.  Bandal. 
FAagyAxxleiL  H.  K.  UaJBsUtM  befltllningthafyandet  feroArsbgriittelaer.  L^TeleoaftftMi 
K.  Helao.  och  ^Jokrirden.  L.  Btotens  JernTigstrafik.  M.  Postrerket.  N.  Jordb 
och  boslotpMkdtML  O.  Luidtmiiteriet.  P.  UnderrisniugsT&sendet.  Q.  Statens  domaaer. 
R.  Vftlstotistik.  8.  AUmluiiui  arbeten.  T.  Lots-  och  (Vrimiittiiiiigen  samt  lifiraddnutganfe^ 
stalterna  &  xiketa  kiister.  U.  Kommunernas  tettagvArd  och  finanser.  V.  '"^  — --- 
tillyerkning  och  ftiniiUiiing  aaiut  hvitbetssoekertillverkningen.  X. 
pensionaatatittik.    T.  Bparhanksstatistik.    4.  Stockholm,  1857-96. 

Notsea  offlcielle  Statiatik :  Arbeidsldnninger ;  Bergrvrkadrift ;  Den  almlndeli 
8ikrmgaindi«tning ;  CiTllretaatatiatik ;  Diatriktafien^er ;  FabrikankK ;  F^ute  ' 
FattigstatUtik ;  Feinaanberetniuger  om  Amtemea  okonomiake  Tilatand;  w.  .  i 
Finantser;  Fiakerier;  Folkenuengdens  Bevngelte,  Folketsslling ;  Handel;  De  offentJige 
Jernbaner  ;  Jordbnig ;  Kommonale  Finautaer ;  KriminalatatiatiK ;  SandhedatalatamleQ  o^ 
Medicinalforholdene ;  Poatvaaen ;  Rekruteringaatatiatik  ;  Rigstelegraf ;  SindaaygeaaylcrBe  ; 
Bkibafiurt;  Skiftevsaen  ;  Skolevsaen;  Socialstatistik ;  Sparebanker;  Spedalake;  StraAr- 
beidaanatalter ;  Valgntatistik  :  Vetarinnrvfesen.    4.  Fra  1881-8.  Kristiania.  ISTO-ML 

Sverigea  atatakalender  fbr  4r  1898.  Utgifven  efter  KongL  MiO«*tita  n&digate  r 
afdeaa  Vetenakapa-AkademL    8.    Stockholm,  1896. 

Sverigea  offldela  atatiatik  i  aammandrag,  1898.    Stockholm,  1898. 

Statdstisk  Aarbog  for  Kongeriget  Norge.     (Annnaire  atatistiqne  de  la  Norvcce.)   17de 
Aargang,  1897.    Udf^vet  af  det  Statistiake  CentFalbureau.    Kriatiania,  1897. 

Noigea  Statakalender  for  Aaret  1898.    Efter  offeutJig  Foranataltoing  redigerei  af  N.  R. 
Bull.    8.    Kriatiania,  1897. 

Statiatisk  tidakrift,  utgifven  af  Kongl.  Statistiska  Central-BrrLn.    Stockbohn,  180S-08. 
Oversigt  over  Kongeriget  Noivea  civile,  geiatlige  og  Jadicielle  Inddeling.  Udgiren  af  det 
Statistiake  Centralboreau.    8.    Kriatiania,  1893. 

Meddelelaer  fira  det  Statiatiake  Centralburean.    I.— XV.    8.    Kriatiania,  1S8S4>8 
Norgea  lAnd  og  Folk.    I.   Suiaalenenea  Auit.    II.  Akenihns  Ami.  V.  BoskenuU  Amt. 
XI.  StavangerAmt    XII.    Sondre  Bergenhna  Amt    Kriatiania,  1885-97. 
Reports  on  Sweden,  Foreign  Office  Reporta,  Annual  Seriea.    Lcmdoo,  1894. 
The  *  Gothenburg*  Liconaing  Syatem  in  Sweden,  No.  274,  and  in  Norway,  No.  J79, 
Foreign  Office  Reports,  Miacellaneona  Seriea.    London,  1898. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Coontriea  aad 
Rritiah  Poaaeaaioua.    Imp.    4.    London. 

2.   Non-Official  Publications. 
Btudektr^i  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark.    6th  ed.    London,  1895. 
Bain  (B.  N.),  Goatavus  III.  and   hia  Contemporaries.      2    vola.      London,    1^94. 
Charles  XII.  and  the  Collapse  of  the  Swediah  Empire  in  **  Heroes  of  the  Natk>na  **  aeriea. 
London,  1895. 

Bennett  (T.X  Handbook  for  TraveUers  in  Norway.    8.    ChristSania,  1896. 
Bradehaw  (j.),  Norway,  ita  Fiorda,  Fields,  and  Foases.     London,  1896. 
Cook  (T,),  Guide  to  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark-    London,  1893. 
Carlton  (F.  P.^Geachichte  Schweden'a.    8  vola.    Gotha,  1832-i5. 
Chapman  [AA  Wild  Norway.    London.  1897. 

Du  ChaiUu  (P.  B.),  The  I^and  of  the  Midnight  Sun.    2  vols.    London,  1881. 
Dyring  (Joh.),  Kongeriget  Norge,  dets  Qe^rafl,  Samflindsludretninger  og  Naeringsvoia 
Anden  Udgave.    a    PorsKnind,  1891. 

Haaiauir(A.X  Historiskt,  geograflakt  och  statiatiakt  lexicon  dfrer  Srerige.    8  vola.    S. 
Stockholm,  1839-70. 

fl<r«r  (M.X  Konungariket  Sverigc,  en  topogTafi8k>8tatistiak  beakriftaing  med  hiatoiiaka 
anmttrkningar.    8.    Stockholm,  1875-83. 

Hifne  (C.  J.  C),  Through  Artie  Laplan«1.    London,  1898. 

Keary  (C.  F.X  Norwav  and  the  Norw^iana.    8.    London.  1892. 

Kiar  (A.  N.),  Indtngta  og  formueaforhold  i  Norge.    8.    Kriatiania,  1892-1898. 

LdMf^m  (S.  A.X  Sweden,  Statiatica.    (World'a  Columbian  Exposition  1893,  CUcagoX 

Mwrray'M  Handbook  for  Norway.    9th  ed.    London,  1897. 

NieUen  (Dr.  Yngvarl  Kelsehaandbog  over  Norae.    Ottende  Oplag.    Kriatiania,  1896. 
Nielten{Dr.  Tngvar),  Handbook  forTravellenB  in  Norway.  WithMapa.  Kriatiania,  1893. 
OtU  (E.  C),  Scandinavian  History.    8.     London. 

Boemherg  (C.  M.),  Ny  resehandbok  iifVer  Sverige.    8.    Stockholm,  1887. 
Rudb«ehi<i.  G.X  Fomik  till  beskrifhing  ofver  SveriKes  stlider  1  historiakt,  toTKMnaphiskt 
och  statiatiakt  h&nseende.    3  vols.    8.    Stockholm,  1855-61. 

Hpdfon  (A.),  Konung  Oskar  II.  och  Sweriges  Folk.    Stockholm.  1807, 
Sedifwieif  (C.  a),  The  Story  qf  Norway.    London,  1885 
WillKm  (T.  B.;,  Guide  to  Norway.    4th  ed,    London,  1398. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

(ScHWEiz. — Suisse.) 

Constitution  and  Oovernment. 

I.  Central. 

Jis  A^xxg;uat  1,  1291,  the  men  of  Uri,  Schwjz,  and  Lower  Unter- 

iw^dezx,  entered  into  a  defensive  League.     In  135.3  the  League 

Lndrided  eight  cantons,  and  in  1513,  thirteen.     Various  associated 

Mid    protected  territories  were  acquired,  but   no  addition  was 

roade    to  the  number  of  cantons  forming  the  League  till  1798. 

In    tliat    year,   under   the   influence   of    France,   the    Helvetic 

Repu'blic  was  formed,  with  a  regular  constitution.     This  failed 

to   s&tisfy  the  cantons,  and  in  1803  Napoleon,  in  the  A.ct  of 

Mediation,  gave  a  new  constitution  and  increased  the  number  of 

cantons     to   nineteen.     In    1815,   the    perpetual    neutrality  of 

Siwltzerland  and  the  inviolability  of  her  territory  were  guaranteed 

by    A^ustria,  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  and 

the  Federal  Pact  which  had  been  drawn  up  at  Zurich,  and  which 

included  three  new  cantons,  was  accepted  by  the  Congress  of 

Vienna.     The  Pact  remained  in   forca  till  1848,  when  a  new 

constitution,  prepared  without  foreign  interference,  was  accepted 

by    general   consent.     This,  in  turn,  was,  on   May  29,    1874, 

superseded  by  the  constitution  which  is  now  in  force. 

The    Qonst^ntion  of  the  Swiss  Confederation    may  be   re- 
vised either  in  the  ordinary  forms  of   Federal  legislation,  with 
compulsory  rqferendumi,  or   by  direct   popular  vote,  a  majority 
both   of  the  citizens  voting  and  of  the  cantons  being  required, 
and   the  latter  method  may  be  adopted  on  the  demand  (called 
the    poptUar  initiative)   of    50,000    citizens   with   the  right   to 
vote.     The  Federal  Government  is  supreme  in  matters  of  peace, 
war,   and  treaties;   it  regulates  the  army,  the  postal  and  tele- 
graph system,  the  coining  of  money,  the  issue  and  repayment  of 
bank  notes,  and  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  Republic.     It 
provides  for  the  revenue  in  general,  and  especially  decides  on  the 
import  and  export  duties  in  accordance  with  principles  embodied 
in  the  constitution.     It  legislates  in  matters  of  civil  capacity, 
copyright,   bankruptcy,    patents,  sanitary  police  in   dangerous 
epidemics,  and  it  may  create  and  subsidise,  besides  the  Polytechnic 
School  at  Zurich,  a  Federal  University  and  other  higher  educa- 
tional  institutions.      There   has  also  been  entrusted  to  it   the 
authority  to  decide  concerning  public  works  for  the  whole  or 
great    part  of    Switzerland,  such  as   those  relating   to   rivers, 
forests,  and  the  construction  of  railways. 

The  supreme  legislation  and  executive  authority^ are  vested 
•in     A    narHament    of    two    chambei's.  a    <  Htanderath.'  or    State 
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Council,  and  a '  Nationalraih,'  or  National  Council.     The  first 
composed  of  forty-four  membere,  choeen  and  paid  by  the  twen^ 
two    cantons  of  the  Confederation,  two  for  each  canton.    Tl 
mode  of  their  Section  and  the  term  of   membership  d< 
entirely  on  the  canton.     Three  of  the  cantons  are   polif 
divided — Basel   into  Stadt  and  Land;   Appenzell    into 
Hhoden  and  Inner  Bhoden;   and  Unterwald  into  Obwald 
Kidwald.    Each  of  these  parts  of  cantons  sends  one  member 
the  State  Council,  so  that  there  are  two  members  to  the  divided 
well  as  to  the  undivided  cantons.     The  '  Nationalrath  '  consists 
147  refO'esentatives  of  the  Swiss  people,  chosen  in  direct  el( 
at  the  rate  of  one  deputy  for  every  20,000  souls.     The  m&axi 
are  paid  from  Federal  funds  at  the  rate  of  20  francs  for 
day  on  which  they  are  present,  with  travelling  expenses,  ^^  }^ 
rate  of  20  centimes  (2d.)  per  kilometre,  to  and  from  the  capital 
On  the  basis  of  the  general  census  of  1888,  the  cantons  bh 
represented  in  the  National  Council  as  follows : — 


Oanton 


Ntimber  of 

Bepreeen- 

tatiyes 


Canton 


Bern 

Ziirich     . 
Vaud  (Waadt) . 
Aaivau     . 
St  Gallon 
Luzem  (Looeme) 
Ticino  (Tessiii) 
Fribouig  (Fr^burg) 
Basel — town  and  country 
Granbiinden  (Grisons) 
Yalais  (Wallis) 
Thuigfui  . 

Keuchitel  (Neuenbuig) 
Geneve  (Genf)  . 


27 
17 
12 
10 
11 

7- 

6 

6 

7 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


Sobthom 

Appenzell — ^Exterior  and 

Interior        .        • 
Glaiais     .        .        ••      . 
Schaffliaaaen    . 
Schwyz    .... 
Unterwald — ^Ui^r    and 

Lower  .... 

Uri 

Zug         .... 

Total  of  representatives  in^ 
the  National  Council    J 


4 

2 
2 
S 

2 
1 

1 

147 


A  general  election  of  representatives  takes  place  bj  baUot 
every  three  years.  Every  citizen  of  the  Bepublic  who  has 
entered  on  his  twenty-first  year  is  entitled  to  a  vote;  and  any 
voter,  not  a  clergyman,  may  be  elected  a  deputy.  Both  chambers 
united  are  called  the '  Bundes-Yersammlung,'  or  Federal  Ass^hlj, 
and  as  such  represent  the  supreme  Government  of  the  Bepublic 
The  first  step  towards  legislative  action  may  be  taken  by  means  of 
the  poptdcMT  initiative  J  and  laws  passed  by  the  Federal  Assembljmay 
be  vetoed  by  the  popular  voice.  Whenever  a  petition  demaading 
the  revision  or  annulment  of  a  measure  passed  by  the  LegislAtore 
is  presented  by  30,000  citizens,  or  the  alteration  is  demanded  bj 
eight  cantons,  the  law  in  question  must  be  submitted  to  the  direct 
vote  of  the  nation.     This  principle,  called  the  r^erenebm,  ^  ^^ 
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entlj  acted  on.  The  chief  executive  authority  is  deputed  to  a 
kmdesratli,'  or  Federal  Council,  consisting  of  seven  members, 
ieted  for  three  jBaxs  hj  the  Federal  Assembly.  The  members 
this  council  must  not  hold  any  other  office  in  the  Oonfedera- 
»i  or  cantons,  nor  engage  in  any  calling  or  business.  It  is 
itj  through  this  executive  body  that  legislative  measures  are 
Produced  in  the  deliberative  councils,  and  its  members  are 
went  at,  and  take  part  in  their  proceedings,  but  do  not  vote, 
wry  citizen  who  has  a  vote  for  the  National  Council  is  eligible 
r  becoming  a  member  of  the  executive. 

The  President  of  the  Confederation  and  the  Vice-President  of  the  Federal 
mncil  are  the  first  ma^ristrates  of  the  Confederation.  Both  are  elected  by  the 
ideral  Assembly  in  jomt  session  of  the  National  and  State  councils  for  the 
ni  of  one  year,  January  1  to  December  31,  and  are  not  re-eligible  to  the 
me  offices  till  after  the  expiration  of  another  year.  The  Vice-President, 
iiwver,  may  be  and  nsually  is,  elected  to  succeed  the  out-going  President. 

PrenderU  for  189^.— Edouard  MUller,  of  Nidau  (Bern). 

Fiee-PresidetU  for  1899.— Walther  Hauser,  of  Wadensweil  (Zurich)  and 
t-GalL 

The  seren  members  of  the  Federal  Council — each  of  whom  has  a  salary  of 
MU.  per  annum,  while  the  President  has  540Z. — act  as  ministers,  or  chiefs  of 
te  seven  administrative  departments  of  the  Republic.  These  departments 
»:~1.  Forei«i  AflGurs.     2.  Interior.      3.  Justice  and  Police.     4.  Military, 

Finance  and  Customs.  6.  Agriculture  and  Industry.  7.  Posts  and  Rail- 
»y8.  The  city  of  Bern  is  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Council  and  the  central 
^mimstratiye  authorities. 

n.  Local  Government. 

£ach  of  the  cantons  and  demi-cantons  of  Switzerland  is  'souverain,*  so 
»  M  its  independence  and  legislatiye  powers  are  not  restricted  by  the  federal 
Mistitution ;  each  has  its  local  government,  ditferent  in  its  organisation  in 
lost  instances,  but  all  based  on  the  principle  of  absolute  sovereignty  of  the 
fople.  In  a  few  of  the  smallest  cantons,  the  people  exercise  their  powers 
jroct,  without  the  intervention  of  any  parliamentary  machinery,  all  male 
^Ds  of  full  age  assembling  together  in  the  open  air,  at  stated  periods, 
^ttkiiig  laws  and  appointing  their  acuninistrators.  Such  assemblies,  known  as  the 
^dsgemeinden,  exist  in  Appenzell,  Glarus,  Unterwald,  and  Uri.  In  all  the 
irger  cantons,  there  is  a  Ixwy  chosen  by  universal  suflfrage,  called  der  Grosse 
Hui,  which  exercises  all  the  functions  of  the  Landsgemeinden.  In  all  the 
*atonal  constitutions^  however,  exoept  that  of  Freiburff  and  those  of  the 
anions  which  have  a  Landsgemein^e,  the  referendum  has  a  place.  This 
)rinciple  is  most  ftiUy  developed  in  Zurich,  where  all  laws  and  concordats,  or 
^S^pements  with  other  cantons,  and  the  chief  matters  of  finance,  as  well  as  all 
feTiskm  of  the  constitution,  must  be  submitted  to  the  popular  vote.  In  many 
>f  the  cantons,  the  popular  initiative  has  also  been  introduced.  The  members 
^  the  cantonal  councils,  as  well  as  most  of  the  magistrates,  are  either 
Maorary  servants  of  their  fellow-citizens,  or  receive  a  merely  nominal  salary. 
IQ  each  canton  there  are  districts  (Amtsbezirke)  consisting  of  a  number  of 
^ttUDBUnes  grouped  together,  each  district  having  a  Prefect  (Remerungstatt- 
Wter)  representing  the  canton.'  In  the  larger  communes,  for  local  affairs, 
there  is  an  Assembly  (legislative)  and  a  Council  (executive)  with  a  president, 
iDure  or  syndic,  and  not  less  than  4  other  members.  In  the  smaller  com- 
nones  there  is  a  council  only,  with  its  proper  officials.       ^.g.^.^^^  ^^  VjUUV  ic 

.^  V  2  ^ 
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Area  and  Population 
L  Progress  akd  Prbsbnt  Comoition. 

A  general  census  of  the  population  of  Switzerland  was  takeo 
on  December  1,  1888,  when  the  ordinary  resident  population  wis 
found  to  be  2,917,740,  the  whole  population,  in  fact,  beiiig 
2,933,334  (1,427,057  males,  1,506,277  femalee),  showing  an  in- 
create  since  the  previous  census  of  0*375  per  cent,  per  annum. 
At  the  census  taken  December  1,  1880,  the  people  numbered 
2,846,102,  of  whom  1,394,626  were  males  and  1,451,476  females. 
At  the  preceding  census,  taken  December  1,  1870,  the  populatioo 
numbered  2,669,138,  showing  an  increase  of  176,964  inhabitants 
during  the  ten  years,  or  0*64  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  estimated  populatioo 
of  each  of  the  cantons  and  parts  of  cantons  in  the  middle  of  1897, 
and  also  the  census  population  of  December  1,  1888.  The 
Clintons  are  given  in  the  offidal  order,  and  the  year  of  the 
entrance  of  each  into  the  league  or  confederation  is  stated  : — 


Canton 


Zurich  (Zurich)  (1361)      . 
Bern  (Berne)  (1358)  . 
Luzem  (Lucerne)  (1832)    . 
Uri(1291) 
Schwyz  (1291)  . 
Obwaiden  (Unterwalden-le- 

Haut)  (1291) 
Nidwftlden  (Unterwalden-le- 

Ba8)(1291)   . 
Glarus  (Claris)  (18^2) 
Zue  (Zoug)  (1352)     . 
Fribourg  (Freiburg)  (1481) 
Solothum  (Soleure)  (1481) 
Basel-Stedt  (Bftle-V.)  (1601) 
Basel-Land  (Bftle-C.)  (1601) 
Scbaffhausen  (Schi^ffhouse)  (1601) 
AppenzeU  A.-Rh,  (Ext)  (1678) 
Appenzell  I.-Rh.  (Int.)  (1678)  . 
St.  Gallen  (St  Gall)  (1803) 


Area: 

Population 

■q.  miles 

June,  1897 

Dee.  1,18^ 

666 

392,945 

837,183 

2,667 

648,061 

636,679 

579 

136,066 

135,360 

415 

17,249 

17,249 

351 

60,728 

60,807 

183 

14,734 

16,043 

112 

13,189 

12.588 

267 

38,379 

83,825 

92 

23,242 

23,029 

644 

128,618 

119,165 

302 

91,261 

85,621 

14 

96,391 

78,749 

163 

64,911 

61,941 

114 

37,294 

37,783 

101 

66,426 

64,109 

61 

12,906 

12,888 

779 

247.276 

228.174 

peraqoB 


506^ 
201^ 
2SS^ 
41-5 
148-0 

82*2 

111-9 
126-7 
260^ 
185-0 
288-5 
5,267-8 
S80-0 
S31-4 
585-7 
211 -« 
292-$ 
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The  German  language  is  spoken  by  the  majority  of  inhabitants  in  fifteen 
antons,  the  French  in  five,  the  Italian  in  one  (Tessin),  and  the  Roumansch 
a  one  (the  Orisons).  In  1888  2,083,097  spoke  German,  634,618  French, 
55,130  Italian,  and  38,357  Roumansch.  The  number  of  foreigners  resident 
a  Switzerland  at  the  date  of  the  census  was  229,650,  ^of  whom  112,342 
rere  German,  53,627  French,  41,881  Italian,  13,737  Austrian,  2,577  British. 
,354  Russian. 

The  chief  occu^tions  of  the  population  iu  1888,  with  the  numbers  em- 
loyed,  their  families  and  domestic  servants,  were  : — 


Occapation 

Men 

Women 
92,566 

Men  and 
Women 

Membere 
ofFamUy 

Domestic 
Servants 

Total 
1,106,430 

Agriculture     . 

Mining,  sylviculture,  Ac. 

888,467 

481,033 

609,040 

16,357 

10,682 

28 

10,710 

16,482 

243 

27,436 

Pood  manufacture . 

37,363 

6,752 

44,115 

52,531 

4,703 

101,349 

Dress,  Ac 

40,606 

67,534 

108,200 

76,456 

2,041 

186,697 

Building  and  ftarnitnre  . 

106,747 

1,620 

107,867 

162.353 

3,763 

273,488 

rextiles  .... 

61,087 

106,486 

167,522 

99,723 

2.901 

270,146 

Machinery      . 

66,897 

15,075 

81,972 

113,256 

8,274 

198.502 

^hemicala,  bookbinding, 

Ac       ...       . 

16,873 

2,743 

18,616 

24,449 

1,347 

44,412 

Prade      .... 

54.087 

88,250 

92,298 

108,484 

17,780 

218,507 

Pranaport 

45,689 

2,807 

47,996 

77,825 

2,176 

127,996 

Public  officials,  sciences. 

Ac       ...       . 

36,817 

14,836 

50,653 

64,084 

12,689 

127,426 

fot  determinable  . 

6,608 

8,261 

14,H69 

12,416 

1,254 

28,539 

^0  relation  to  occupation 

12,679 

36.022 

48,701 

151,304 

11,827 

211,832 

Total      . 

881,612 

392,435 

1,274,047 

1,663,403 

80,304 

2,917,754 

II.  Movement  of  Population. 

The   following   table  gives   the    total    number  of   births,   deaths,   and 
irriagos,  with  the  surplus  of  births  over  deaths,  in  five  years  : — 


fears 

Total  Births 

Stillbirths 

MarHages 

Deaths 

Surplus  of  Births 
over  Deaths 

1893 
1894 
L895 
L896     , 
1897 

88,100 
87,317 
88,184 
91,673 
93,869 

3,203 
8,176 
3,211 
8,246 
8,291 

21,884 
22,188 
22,682 
28,784 
24,964 

61,059 
61,885 
69,747 
56,096 
59,690 

23,838 
22,257 
25,226 
32,331 
83,679 

In  1897  the  illefidtimate  births  numbered  4.424.  or  4*7  ner  cent.     The 
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844  ;  Tieino,  808  ;  Bftle  (town),  189 ;  St.  Gfdl,  149.  Of  the  whole  Bumber 
in  1897»  2,149  went  to  the  United  States,  318  to  Central  and  8<mtt  Amefici, 
7  to  Australia,  8  to  Asia,  83  to  Africa. 

IIL  Principal  Towns. 

The  population  dwell  chiefly  in  small  towns,  hamlets,  and  villages.    In 

1897    the  populations  (communal)  of  the  following  towps  were— -QaeTi, 

86,585,  including  suburbs  )/ Basel,  89.687  ;  Berne,  49,030  ;^4Ansaniie,  40,671 ; 

v^ Zurich,    151,994,   with    suburbs  ;\/t}haux.de.Fondfl,     81,157  ;-^t.    Gallen, 

84,025  ;/Luzem,  28,060  i^^Neuchfttel,  19,022  ;v6ienne,  19,237. 

Beligion. 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  1874  there  is  complete  and  abeolote 
liberty  of  conscience  and  of  creed.  No  one  can  incur  any  penalties  whatso- 
ever on  account  of  his  religious  opinions.  No  one  is  bound  to  pay  tues 
specially  appropriated  to  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  creed  to  which  he  doo 
not  belong.  No  bishoprics  can  be  createa  on  Swiss- territorr-  withoat  tlte 
approbation  of  the  Confederation.  The  order  of  Je^ts  and  its  affiliated 
societies  cannot  be  received  in  any  part  of  Switzerlana  ;  all  functions  clerk»l 
and  scholastic  are  forbidden  to  its  members,  and  the  interdiction  can  be 
extended  to  any  other  religious  orders  whose  action  is  dangerous  to  the  State, 
or  interferes  with  the  peace  of  different  creeds.  The  foundation  of  new  ooa- 
vents  or  religious  orders  is  forbidden. 

The  population  of  Switzeriand  is  divided  between  Protestantism  and 
Roman  Catholicism,  about  59  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  adhering  to  the 
former,  and  40  per  cent,  to  the  latter.  According  to  the  census  of  Decem- 
ber 1,  1888,  the  number  of  Protestants  amounted  to  1,716,548,  of  Bomtn 
Catholics  to  1,183,828,  and  of  Jews  to  8,069.  The  Roman  Catholic  pnesd 
are  much  more  numerous  than  the  Protestant  clergy,  %he  former  comprisiDg 
more  than  6,000  regular  and  secular  priests.  They  are  under  five  bishops,  of 
Basel,  Chur,  St.  G^l,  Lausanne,  and  Sion,  and  an  Apostolic  administrator  ia 
the  canton  of  Tessin.  The  government  of  the  Protestant  Church,  Oalvinistic 
in  doctrine  and  Presbyterian  in  form,  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  magis- 
trates of  the  various  cantons,  to  whom  is  also  entrusted,  in  the  Prot^ant 
districts,  the  superintendence  of  public  instruction. 

Instruction. 

In  the  educational  administration  of  Switzeriand  there  is  no  centralitttioB. 
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The  following  are  the  statiatics  of  the  yarioua  datoes  of  education^  insti- 
tutiona  for  1896  : — 


Infant  schools     .        .        .        . 
Primary  schools  .... 
Secondary  schools 
Middle  schools  (preparatory) 
Middle  schools  (not  preparatory) 
Normal  schools  (public  and  private) 
Professional  and  industrial  schools 


There  were  also  improvement  schools  for  recruits  with  71,069  pupils, 
private  schools  with  14,393,  schools  for  girls  with  3,887,  gymnasia  with 
7,611,  and  higher  schools  with  6,662  pupils.  At  industrial  schools  in  1896 
there  were  4,244  pupils ;  at  trade  schools,  1,038 ;  at  agricultural,  603  ;  at 
technicJBiI,  1,446 ;  at  veterinary,  96.  The  expenditure  on  instruction  m 
1896  was:  by  the  State,  18,926,875  francs;  by  the  communes,  21,665,274 
francs;  total,  40,691,149  francs. 

There  are  five  universities  in  Switzerland.  Basel  has  a  university,  founded 
in  1460,  and  since  1832  universities  have  been  established  in  Bern,  Zurich, 
and  Geneva  (1878).  The  academy  at  Lausanne  was  formed  into  a  university  in 
1891.  ,  These  universities  are  organised  on  the  model  of  those  of  Gennany, 
governed  by  a  rector  and  a  senate,  and  divided  into  four  *  faculties '  of  theology, 
jurisprudence,  philosophy,  and  medicine.  There  is  a  Polytechnic  School, 
maintained  by  the  Federal  Government,  at  Ziirich,  with  841  regular  pupils  in 
1896-97,  356  beinsr  forci^ers.  There  are  also  academies  with  faculties 
similar  to  those  of  me  Universities  at  Fribouiff  and  Nenchfttel.  The  follow* 
ing  table  shows  the  number  of  matriculated  students  in  the  various  branches 
of  study  in  each  of  the  five  universities  and  in  the  academies  of  Fribourg 
and  Neuchatcl  in  1897  :— 


1 

Tlieology 

Law 

Medicine 

PhUosoplqr 

Total 

Teaching 
Stan 

Basel 

49 

44 

162 

199 

444 

86 

Zurich      . 

23 

81 

317 

267 

688 

99 

Bern 

29 

149 

196 

276 

649 

88 

Geneva     . 

66 

118 

248 

276 

707 

79 

Lausanne . . 

88 

161 

111 

147 

447 

47 

Fribourg  . 

132 

70 

— 

99 

801 

1        — ' 

Keuch&tel 

18 

14 

1.023 

63 

1        ^' 

1         33 

366 

627 

1.326 

^  8.331 

i       431 
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the  Tribunal  itself.  It  has  original  and  final  jurisdiction  in  suits  between  tli 
(Confederation  and  cantons ;  between  cantons  and  cantons ;  between  liie  Coa 
federation  or  cantons  and  corporations  or  individuals,  the  tbIuc  in  diapiii 
being  not  less  than  8,000  francs  ;  between  parties  who  refer  their  cnae  to  it 
the  value  in  dispute  being  at  least  3,000  francs  ;  and  also  in  such  suits  as  tin 
constitution  or  legislation  of  cantons  places  within  its  authority.  There  an 
also  many  classes  of  railway  suits  wmch  it  is  called  on  to  decide.  It  is  i 
Court  of  Appeal  against  decisions  of  other  Federal  authorities,  and  of  can- 
tonal authorities  applying  Federal  laws.  The  Tribunal  also  tries  peisoBi 
accused  of  treason  or  other  offences  against  the  Confederation.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  divided  into  four  chambers :  the  Chamber  of  Accusation,  the 
Criminal  Chamber  (Cour  d* Assises),  the  Federal  Penal  Court,  and  the  Ccmit  of 
Cassation.  The  jurors  who  serve  in  the  Assize  Courts  are  elected  by  the 
people,  and  are  paid  ten  francs  a  day  when  serving. 

Each  canton  has  its  own  judicial  system  for  ordinary  civil  and  criminal 
trials. 

On  December  81,  1896,  the  prison  population  (condemned)  of  Switicriand 
consisted  of  4,177,  of  whom  650  were  women. 

Capital  punishment  exists  in  Appenzell-I.-Bh.,  Obwalden,  Uri,  Schwyz, 
Zug,  St.  Gailen,  Luzem,  Yalais,  Scnaffhausen,  and  Freiburg. 

Finance. 

The  Confederation  has  no  power  to  levy  direct  taxes ;  its  diief 
source  of  revenue  is  the  customs.  In  extraordinary  cases  it  may 
levy  a  rate  upon  the  various  cantons  according  to  a  settled 
scale.  A  considerable  income  is  derived  from  the  postal 
and  telegraph  establishments,  but  part  of  the  postal  revalue, 
as  well  as  of  the  customs  dues,  has  to  be  paid  over  to  the  cantonal 
administrations,  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  such  sources  of 
former  income.  The  entire  proceeds  of  the  Federal  alcohol 
monopoly  (6,306,668  francs  in  1897)  are  divided  among  the 
cantons,  and  they  have  to  expend  one-tenth  of  the  amount 
received  in  combating  alcoholism  in  its  causes  and  effects. 
Vario\is  Federal  manufactories  yield  considerable  revenue.  Of 
the  proceeds  of  the  tax  for  exemption  from  military  serrioe, 
levied  through  the  cantons,  one-half  (1,565,413  francs  in  1897) 
goes  to  the  Confederation  and  the  other  to  the  cantons. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  the  Confederation  for  five  jears  : — 


Tear                  |                   Revenae 

Expenditure            i 

.     *Franc8 

1893  78,226,526 

1894  84,047,812 

1895  1                81,005,586 

1896  1                87,262,389 

1897  1                91,556,543 

Francs 
86,301,489 
88,676,812 
76,402,631 
79,569,657 
87,817,364 

For  1898,  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  91,375,000  francs 
and  expenditure  89,340,000  fi-ancs. 
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The  following  table  gives  the 

budget  estimates  for  1899  : — 

Source  of  ReTenne 

Francs 

Branch  of  Bzpenditnre 

Francs 

Real  Property     . 

652,864 

Interest   and    Sinking 

Capital  invested . 

2,065,210 

Fimd 

4,248,265 

General  administration 

54,100 

General  administration 

1,182,800 

Departments  : — 

Departments : — 

Political      . 

31,500 

Political      . 

657,900 

Interior 

6,700 

Interior 

12,695,601 

Justice  and  Police 

412,500 

Justice  and  Police 

453,200 

Military      . 
Financial : — 

2,692,950 

MUitarjr      . 
Financial : — 

27,015,924 

Finance  . 

220,000 

Finance  . 

360,400 

Customs  . 

47,000,000 

Customs . 

4,828,200 

Commerce,  Industry, ' 
and  Agriculture   .  ^ ' 

551,800 

Commerce,     Industry, 

and  Agriculture : — 

Posts  and  Railways : — 

Industry . 

1,225,100 

Railways. 

234,400 

Agriculture     . 

2,850,075 

Posts       . 

32,499,000 

Commerce 

818,000 

Telegraphs 

9,484,000 

Assay  Office    . 

21,600 

Miscellaneous 

31,976 

Posts  and  Railways  : — 

Railways 

400,650 

Posts 

31,933,000 

Telegraphs 

9,484,000 

Totel. 

Miscellaneous 

i 

40,385 

1 

96,926,000  1 

1            Total. 

98,210,000 

The  public  debt  of  the  Confederation  amounted,  on  January  1,  1898,  to 
88,891,688  francs,  mostly  at  3 J  per  cent.  At  the  same  date  the  'Federal 
Fortune,'  or  State  property,  was :  real  property,  40,996,814  francs ;  stock,  &c., 
89, 881, 994  francs  ;  works  producing  interest,  22,384,089  francs  ;  stores  not  pro- 
ducing interest,  19,675,900  francs  ;  various  debts,  500,707  francs ;  inventory, 
32,422,214  francs;  cash,  6,044,609  francs;  total,  161,854,827  francs,  the 
net  Fortune  being  thus  77,693,140  francs. 


Local  Finance. 
The  various  cantons  of  Switzeriand  have  their  own  local  administrations 
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franca.  The  debt  of  Berne  CanUm  was  60,789,000  francs ;  of  ZmiiAk^ 
80,412,000  francs;  while  Bftle-C,  Schaffhausen,  and  Appenzell-A.-Bh.  wnr 
free  of  debt.    In  most  of  the  towns  and  parishes  heayy  municipal  duties  exist. 


Defence. 

There  are  fortifications  on  the  south  frontier  for  the  defence 
of  the  Gothard ;  others  have  been  constructed  at  St.  Maurice  on. 
the  west  side  of  the  Canton  of  Yalais,  and  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
also  defensive  works  at  Martigny. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  the  Bepublio  forbid  the  piaintenanoe 
of  a  standing  army  within  the  limits  of  the  Conf  ederatioiL  TbB 
Federal  army  consists  of  all  men  liable  to  military  service,  and 
both  the  army  and  the  war  material  are  at  the  di{4)osal  of  the 
Confederation.  In  cases  of  emergency  the  Cpnf ederataon  has  also 
the  exclusive  and  undivided  right  of  disposing  of  the  men  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  Federal  army,  and  of  all  the  other  mOitary 
forces  of  the  cantons.  The  cantons  di^ose  of  the  defensive  force 
of  their  respective  territories  in  so  far  as  their  power  to  do  so  is 
not  limited  by  the  constitutional  or  legal  regulations  of  the  Con- 
federation. The  Confederation  enacts  all  laws  relative  to  the 
army,  and  watches  over  their  due  execution  ;  it  also  provides  for 
the  education  of  the  troops,  and  bears  the  cost  of  all  military 
expenditure  which  is  not  provided  for  by  the  Legislatures  of  ^ 
cantons.  To  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  every  citizen 
has  to  bear  arms,  in  the  use  of  which  the  children  are  instructed 
at  school,  from  the  age  of  eight,  passing  through  annual  exerdses 
and  reviews.  Such  military  instruction  is  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  the  children,  but  is  participated  in  by  the  greater  nnmbco'  of 
pupils  at  the  upper  and  middle-class  schools. 

Every  citizen  of  the  Republic  ef  military  age,  not  exempt  on  account  of 
bodily  defect  or  other  reason,  is  liable  to  xnilitaiy  service.  On  Januaiy  2, 
1897,  the  number  thus  liable  to  serve  was  627,074,  and  the  number  actilly 
incorporated  was  242,629.  Those  who  are  liable  but  do  not  perform  personal 
service  are  subject  to  a  tax,  half  the  amount  of  which  goes  to  the  Confederation. 
The  contingent  of  recruits  in  1898  numbered  18,839.  Recruits  are  primarily 
liable  to  serve  in  the  infantry,  the  best  fitted  physically  and  by  education  and 
pecuniary  means  being  selected  for  other  arms.  In  Uie  first  year  of  sovioe 
every  man  undergoes  a  recruit's  course  of  training,  which  lasts  from  42  to  80 
days,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  service  in  the  Elite,  he  is  called  ap 
every  other  year  for  16  days'  training ;  rifle  {aaotice  and  cavalry  e»eici» 
being,  however,  annual.  The  Landwehr  forces  are  also  called  totgether 
periodically  for  inspection  and  exercise,  and  onoe  or  twice  a  year  the  troops  of 
a  number  of  cantons  assemble  in  general  muster. 

The  troops  of  the  Republic  are  divided  into  three  olassesy  viz.  :-r^ 
1.  The  Elite  (Auszug),  consisting  in  general  of  all  men  able  to  bear  arms, 
from  the  age  of  20  to  32. 
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2.  The  Landwehr,  comprising  aU  men  f^m  the  38rd  to  the  completed  44 tb 
year. 

8.  The  Landstunn,  which  can  only  be  called  out  in  time  of  war,  consisting 
of  all  citizens  not  otherwise  serying,  between  the  ages  of  17  and  50,  or  (in  the 
case  of  ex -officers)  55. 

For  military  purposes  Switzerland  is  divided  into  8  divisional  districts  of 
approximately  equal  population,  and  the  Elite  is  organised  in  4  army  corps  each 
ot  2  divisions,  which  are  mainly  raised  each  in  its  own  divisional  district  The 
Landwehr  is  not  jjrouped  in  divisions,  but  classified  in  the  8  divisional  districts 
to  which  the  divisions  of  the  Elite  belong.  Each  army  division  has  2  brigades 
of  infantry,  1  battalion  of  carabiniers,  1  renment  of  dragoons,  1  company  of 
ffuides,  1  brigade  ot  artillery,  1  battalion  of  train,  1  battalion  of  engineers,  1 
Held  hospital,  1  administrative  company,  the  normal  total  of  all  ranks  (in* 
eluding  91  officers  and  118  horses  of  the  Landwehr  train)  being  12,808,  with 
2,284  horses,  42  guns,  and  848  other  carriages.  Comprised  in  the  Elite  are  the 
forces  assigned  for  the  defence  of  the  Qothard  and  or  St.  Maurice,  numbering 
6,217  men,  2,776  being  infantry,  and  2,831  artillerymen.  The  8  divisions  are, 
by  a  law  of  June  26,  1891,  formed  into  4  army  corps,  each  with  its  own  staff, 
and  troops  corresponding  with  those  of  the  united  divisions.  The  Landwehr 
is  normally  of  the  same  strength  in  infantry,  cavalry,  and  engineers  as  the 
Elite,  but  the  cavalry  consists  of  personnel  only.  The  effective  strength  of  the 
Swiss  army  on  January  1,  1898,  is  as  follows  ; — 


- 

EUte 

Landwehr 

LaD(Lrt;iinn 

staff  of  army  and  Ry.  Sections 

66 

42 

_^ 

InfEUitry        .        .        ,        . 

108,309 

58,528 

50,606 

Cav^ry         .... 

,         4,245 

3,292 

— 

Artillery        .... 

1       21,355 

12,812 

2,865 

Engineers      .... 

5,915 

3,894 

— 

Pioneers  (unarmed) 

— 

— 

104,072 

Auxiliary  troops  (unarmed)   . 

— 

— 

114,237 

Sanitary  troops      . 

5,127 

3,707 

— 

Administrative  troops   . 

1,607 

927 

— 

Yelocip.,  Judicial  officers,  &c. 

567 

81 

— 

Total        .... 

147,191 

88,283 

271,780 

The  whole  army  is  composed  of  two  classes  of  troops,  those  of  the  Con- 
;deration,  and  those  of  the  cantons.  The  Confederation  troops  are  of  the 
Uite  and  Landwehr — in  cavalry,  the  guide  companies ;  in  artillery,  the  park 
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Production  and  Industry. 

The  soil  of  the  country  is  very  equally  divided  among  the  population,  it 
being  estimated  that  there  are  nearly  300,000  peasant  proprietoi-s,  representiiig 
a  population  of  about  2,000,000. 

Of  the  total  area  28  4  per  cent,  is  unproductive  ;  of  the  productive  area 
35 '8  per  cent  is  under  gi-ass  and  meadows,  29  per  cent  under  forest,  18*7  per 
cent  under  fruit,  16*4  per  cent,  under  crops  and  gardens.  Rye,  oats,  and 
potatoes  are  the  chief  crops,  but  the  bulk  of  food  crops  consumed  in  the 
country  is  imported.  The  chief  agricultural  industries  are  the  manufacture  of 
cheese  and  condensed  mUk.  The  export  of  cheese  (1897)  amounts  to  232,002 
quintals,  and  of  condensed  milk  to  202,266  quintals.  In  1896  there  were 
in  Switzerland  108,969  horses,  4,851  mules  and  asses,  1,306,696  cattle, 
271,901  sheep,  566,974  pigs,  415,817  goats. 

The  Swiss  Confederation  has  the  right  of  supervision  over  the  police  of  the 
forests,  and  of  framing  regulations  for  their  maintenance.  The  entire  forest 
area  of  Switzerland  is  3,206  square  miles,  or  2,051,670  acres  in  extent.  The 
district  over  which  the  Federal  supervision  extends  lies  to  the  south  and  east  of 
a  tolerably  straight  line  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  the 
northern  end  of  the  Lake  of  Constance.  It  comprises  about  1,119,270  acres, 
and  the  Federal  forest  laws  apply  to  all  cantonal,  communal,  and  municipal 
forests  within  this  area,  those  belonging  to  private  persons  being  exempt,  except 
when  from  their  position  they  are  necessary  for  protection  against  dimauc 
influences.  In  1876  it  was  enacted  that  this  forest  area  should  never 
be  reduced ;  servitudes  over  it,  such  as  rights  of  way,  of  gatherinf 
firewood,  &c.,  should  be  bought  up ;  public  forests  should  be  surveyed,  and 
new  wood  planted  where  required,  subventions  for  the  purpose  bemg  sanc- 
tioned. Up  to  the  end  of  1897  the  cadastration  of  262,940  acres  of 
forest  had  been  executed,  and  in  the  year  1897,  9,784,084  trees  were  planted. 
The  free  forest  districts  comprise  1,477  square  miles. 

There  were,  in  1897,  189  establishments  for  pisciculture,  which  produced 
fry  of  various  species  to  the  number  of  23,512,300.    . 

Switzerland  is  in  the  main  an  agricultural  country,  though  with  a  strong 
tendency  to  manufacturing  industry.  There  are  5  salt-mining  districts  ;  that 
at  Bex  (Vaud)  belongs  to  the  Canton,  but  is  worked  by  a  private  company  ; 
that  at  SchweiziBrhalle  (Basel)  is  worked  by  the  Glenek  family;  thoae'at 
Rheinfelden,  Ryburg,  and  Kaiseraugst  (Aargau)  are  worked  by  a  joint-stock 
company,  in  viitue  of  a  concession  from  the  Canton.  The  output  <^  salt  of 
all  kinds  in  1896  reached  472,929  quintals.  From  the  various  cement  works 
the  output  in  1896  amounted  to  417,085  tons.  In  1895,  there  were  altc^ther 
in  Switzerland  4,933  factories  of  various  kinds,  subject  to  the  factory  law,  em- 
ploying workpeople  to  the  number  of  200,002,  and  machinery  of  152,718 
horse-power,  half  of  which  was  derived  from  water-power.  The  chief 
industries  were  the  various  textile  industries,  1,793  establishments,  employ- 
ing 91,454  hands  ;  leather,  caoutchouc,  &c,  126  establishments,  wiUi  ^865 
hands ;  articles  of  food,  537,  with  14,004  hands ;  chemical  products,  167, 
with  4,058  hands ;  wood  industry,  7,528,  with  11,347  hands ;  metals,  284, 
with  9,936  hands;  paper,  417,  with  11,062  hands;  watches,  jewellery,  &o., 
488,  with  16,334  hands.  Also  275  breweries  produced  in  1896,  1,879,567 
hectolitres  of  beer.  The  Federal  alcohol  r^e  in  the  year  1897  sold  65,376 
metric  quintals  of  drinkable  spirits,  and  42,081  metric  quintals  of  medicated 
spirits.  In  Switzerland  there  are  about  1,400  hotels,  employing  about  16,000 
*^rson8,  the  receipts  of  the  hotels  amounting  annually  to  about  3,500,0001. 
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Commerce. 

The  special  commerce,  including  precious  metals,  was  as  follows  in  fiye 
years : — 


- 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1806 

1897 

Imports 
Exports 

Francs 
872,400,629 
fl95,146,799 

Francs 
880,845,540 
673,004,524 

Francs 
980,116,676 
704,428,088 

Francs 

1,061,832,021 

738,650,985 

Francs 

1,114,442,097 

747,386,486 

What  is  known  as  the  effective  imports  (not  including  direct  transit) 
amounted  to  1,127,426,966  francs  in  1897,  and  effective  exports  to  767,754,682 
franca.  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  special  commerce  in  two  years: — 


Imports 

imports 

Exports 

Exports 



(1896) 

(1897) 

(1896) 

0897) 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Cottons       .... 

-o    -.     ^gg 

60,097,813 

135,003,417 

124,979,907 

Silk     . 

»5 

185,790,935 

199,580,212 

203,941,306 

Wools .        .        . 

il4 

51,373,801 

18,244,948 

16,710,547 

Linen  , 

(60 

11,722,677 

2,851,308 

1,748,172 

Useful  metals     . 

(24 

80,417,953 

9,153,147 

10,026,442 

Mineral  substances 

156 

65,412,431 

3,169,472 

3,166,163 

Animals 

>76 

52,110,035 

14,264,191 

15,795,749 

Animal  products 

t08 

9,232,801 

9,S08,414 

10,327,847 

Leather  and  boots 

81 

26,585,835 

7,815,431 

7,605,805 

Food  stuffs,  tobacco. 

spirits,  &c 

.65 

286,186,588 

80,349,316 

81,218,336 

Chemicals,  drugs 

>08 

24,.S99,287 

8,048,985 

8,473,167 

Timber        . 

>71 

32,999,027 

4,677,575 

4,867,423 

Clocks  and  watches 

104 

3,182,386 

100,363,493 

103,706,815 

Machinery,  carriages 
Oils  and  fats 

>28 

33,232,371 

80,408,775 

34,337,939 

45 

8,446,568 

317,754 

284,299 

Agricultural  producti 

1                    t91 

5,916,754 

329,704 

327,373 

Science  and  art  . 

1                    >69 

18,440,427 

7,819,044 

8,773,191 

Paper 

41 

7,206,937 

2,491,356 

2,578,630 

Glass  and  pottery 
Manures,  &c. 

m 

11,477,705 

827,233 

909,906 

117 

11,583,515 

2,346,750 

2,541,609 

Clothing      .        . 

126 

25,345,635 

9,831,015 

8,899,106 

Colours 

>57 

7,698,788 

14,605,821 

17,814,394 

Various 

!20 

15,367,686 

14,506,126 

14,230,890 

Total  merchandise     . 

946,361.282 

983,317,950 

676,308,486 

682,823,517 

Precious  metals,  not  coined 

47,497,903 

47,901,605 

11,052,549 

10,349,536 

„           „        coined 

67,972,836 

83,222,542 

50,654,078 

54,263,433 

ToUl 

1,061,832,021 

1,114,442,097 

738,815,713 

1     747,436,486 

In  1897  wheat  was  imported  to  the  value  of  77,067,000  francs,  and  flour 
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fiystem,  Swiss  returns  show,  as  fiu*  as  can  be  aaoertained,  the  trade  between  Um  ^ 
fefleratioii  and  Great  Britain,  though,  since  direct  commeroial  Interooiirae  is  imposottiei  I 
name  of  Switzerland  does  not  occur  in  the  trade  returns  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  followinfir  table  shows  the  dietribution  of  the  special  ti»de  of  SuHtxer^s  J 
land  (Including  bullion  but  not  coin).     Much  of  the  tiade  with  the  frontier ' 
countries  is  re&y  of  the  nature  of  tra^it  trade  : — 


- 

Imports  from 
(1806) 

Importaflrom 
0897) 

Ekportsto 
(1806) 

Brportsto     i 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

F^woa        i 

Germany    . 

804,970,622 

806,870,949 

172,260,761 

175,56«.e27  j 

France 

177,612,468 

192,416,315 

81,016,009 

83,648,498 

Italy  . 

187,297,605 

149,840,661 

89,163,498 

88,975,28s  t 

Austria-Hungary 

71,412,602 

66,848,40^ 

40,413,169 

41,274,S46 

Gieat  Britain      . 

61,706,813 

64,043,646 

147,008,247 

146,070,952 

Belgium     . 

24,169,626 

24,661,248 

11,354,102 

13,048,465 

Russia        .    ,    . 

65,150,838 

66,915,219 

24,394,400 

24,451,336 

Holland     . 

3,452,670 

8,123,370 

4,670,222 

4,876,044 

Rest  of  Europe  . 
Total  Europe. 

40,676,838 

83,699,511 

81,484,418 

82,647,887 

876,422,971 

[897,819,315 

661,764.806 

560,559,438 

Afnca 

15,607,634 

12,895,438 

6,585,323 

6,020,738 

Asia  . 

31,736,585 

38,480,101 

31,201,614 

29,916.769 

America 

65,269,624 

77,001,063 

93,336.428      90,400.883' 

Australia   . 

4,822,371 

5,023,638 

2,492,846        2,980,422 1 

Not  stated 
Total    . 

— 

3,907,018        8,346,308 1 

993,859,186 

1,031,219,656 

688,261,086    693,178.053 1 

Internal  CommnnicationB. 

In  January,  1897,  2,361  miles  of  railway  were  open  for  tnffic.  The  ooct 
of  construction  of  tlie  lines,  rolling  stock,  &c.,  up  to  the  end  of  1896  was 
1,176,294,868  francs.  The  receipts  in  1896  amounted  to  118,398,718  franca, 
and  expenses  to  70,614,276  francs.  In  1897  there  were  carried  12,568,109 
tons  of  goods,  and  46,231,854  passengers,  the  receipts  from  both  amounting 
to  111,155,256  francs.  On  February  20,  1898,  it  was  finally  decided  diat  ^ 
railways  should  be  acouired  by  the  State,  but  the  transfer  of  the  lines  will 
not  take  place  before  May,  1903. 

In  1897  there  were  in  Switzerland  1,501  post-offices  and  1,939  letter- 
boxes;  3,157  higher  functionaries,  and  5,702  employ^  (letter  carriers,  4c.). 
By  the  internal  service  there  were  forwarded  84,436,307  letters,  18,592,127 
post-cards,  29,943,463  packets  of  printed  matter,  100,968,681  newspapers, 
and  3,421,280  sample  and  other  parcels.  In  the  foreign  postal  serrioe  ^ere 
were  transmitted  18,107,640  letters,  8,001,027  post-cwds,  7,431,619  packets 
of  printed  matter,  and  1,962,106  samples  and  other  parcels.  Internal  poet- 
office  orders  were  seut  to  the  amount  of  521,947,514  francs,  and  international 
sent  and  received  to  the  amount  of  44,863,910  francs.  Beceipts,  1897, 
29,117,203  francs  ;  expenditure,  27,464,177  francs. 

Switzerland  has  a  very  complete  system  of  telegraphs,  which,  excepting 
wires  for  railway  service,  is  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  State.  In  1897 
the  length  of  State  tele^ph  lines  was  4,410  miles ;  the  total  length  of  wire 
being  12,823  miles.  Railway  and  private  telegraph  lines  have  a  length  of 
1,204  miles,  with  8,065  miles  of  wire.  There  were  tnmsmitted  1,666,388 
inland  telegrams,  1,487,793  intematiimal,  and  676,068  in  tniisit  tlum^ 
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Switzerland.  Number  of  offices,  1,997.  In  the  telephone  service  there  were 
276  exchanges,  28,846  subscribers,  7,868  miles  of  line,  and  47,564  miles  of 
wire.  The  receipts  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  services  amounted  (1897) 
to  7,887,190  f]!anc8,  and  the  expenses  to  7,512,741  francs. 

Money  and  Credit. 

From  1850  to  1894  the  coins  issued  by  the  Swiss  Confederation  were  of 
the  nominal  value  of  65,245,766  francai,  23,000,000  francs  being  in  20franc 
^old  pieces,  10,630,000  francs  in  5-franc  silver  pieces,  and  25,000,000  francs 
in  fractional  silver  pieces,  while  6,615,766  francs  were  in  nickel  and  copper 
3oin.  In  1897  the  issue  was  of  the  nominal  value  of  8,190,000  francs, 
3,000,000  francs  being  in  20-franc  gold  pieces,  and  the  remainder  in  nickel 
md  bromie  coin. 

On  December  31,  1897,  there  were  34  banks  with  a  paid-up  capital  of 
164,275,000  francs,  and  note  issue  of  222,450,000  franca.  For  1897  the 
iverage  of  their  general  monthly  balances  was : — 


Aasete 

Francs 

Liabilities 

Francs 

Cash  and  notes 
Short^ted  debts  . 
BilLs  of  ezduuifie    . 
Other  debts    .... 
Investments  .... 
Capital  not  paid  up 

120,370,557 
28,277,624 
212,592,411 
904,169,495 
ll,511,6«d 
10,875,187 

Noteiasne      .... 
Short  dated  debts  .       .       . 

Other  debts    .... 
Paid-up  capital,  reserves,  Ac. 
Capital  not  paid  np 

Total      .... 

208,282,287 
128,691,643 

24,009,999 
726,218,451 
189,719,423 

10,375,187 

Total    ...... 

1,287,296.940 

1,287,296,940 

Banks  of  issue  are  subject  to  Federal  inspection  ;  the  notes  of  20  banks 
'cantonal)  are  secured  by  the  cantons  ;  of  9  banks,  by  deposit  of  securities  ;  of 
t  banks  (of  limited  operation),  by  portfolio. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measnres. 

The  Franc,  of  10  BcUzen,  and  100  Hc^fpen  or  CerUimes. 

Average  rate  of  exchange,  25 '22^  francs  =  £1  sterling. 

The  20-franc  piece  is  '900  fine,  the  5-franc  silver  piece  is  '900  fine,  the 
ilver  2-franc,  franc,  and  half-franc  are  '835  fine.  Switzerland  belongs  to  the 
jatin  Monetary  Union. 

The  CentncTf  of  50  KilogramTnes  and  100  I^und  =110  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
;'he  Quintal  =  100  Kilogrammes  =  220  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  Arpeni  (Land) 
=  8-9ths  of  an  acre. 

The  Tfundy  or  pound,  chief  unit  of  weight,  is  legally  divided  into  decimal 
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Statittioal  and  other  Booki  of  Bef erence  concerning  Switierla«4 

1.  Official  Pitbuoations. 

Asonaire  Btatistiqne  de  la  Suisse.    Berne. 

Bibliographie  der  Schwelserischeii  LsAdesknnde.    Bern.    In  progress. 

Bidgendssiscbe  Volksslhlnng  vom  1.  December,  1888.    4.    Bern,  180SL 

Femlle  fM^rmle  snisse.   Bern. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series  and  Miscellaneous  Series.    8.    London. 

Geschiiftsberichte  des  Sohweizeriseben  Bundesraths  an  die  BundearenMBmlaBg. 
Berne.  1897. 

Resultats  du  oompte  d'etat  de  la  Cionfed^ration  suisse  pour  Tannee  1897.  4.  Berne,  ISML 

Schweiserisohe  StatlsUk.  Herausgegeben  Tom  Statistiscfaen  Borean  des  EtdtuBSsw 
Departments  des  Innem.    Bern,  1897. 

Statlstique  du  commerce  de  la  Suisse  aveo  r^tranger.    Berne.    Annual. 

Statistisehes  Jahrbuoh  der  Schweiz.    Bern.    AnnuaL 

Voranschlag  der  Schweizerischen  Eidgenossenschaft  filr  das  Jahr  1807.    Bern,  1898. 

The  Armed  Strength  of  Switzerland,  by  C<donel  C.  W.  Bowdler  BeU ;  issued  by  Ite, 
Intelligence  Division  of  the  War  Office.    London,  1889. 

2.  NoN'Offioial  Pubucatiohs. 

AdMM  (Sir  F.  OX  and  Cwmimgham  (C.  D.),  The  Swiss  Oonfederation.    1889. 

Almanach  fM^ral  suinse  pour  1894S.    Berne.  1896. 

£a«d«Jcer'«  Handbook  for  Switzerland.    17th  edition.    8.    Leipsie,  1897. 

Baker  (GrenfeUX  The  Model  Republic :  a  Histozy  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  %mrm 
People.    London,  1895. 

Bericht  ilber  Handel  tmd  Industrie  der  Schweiz.  Erstattet  vom  Yorort  des  Sdiweiz. 
Handels-und-lndustrie  Vereins.    ^Annual.)    Zurich. 

Bl%mer-He0r  (J.  J.),  Handbucn  des  scmweizerischen  Bnndesstaatsreditee.  3  v<d8.  SL 
Schaffhausen,  1863-64.  Staats  und  Bechtsgeschichte  der  schweizerischen  Demoknitien.  S 
parts.    8.    St.  Oallen,  1 850.59. 

tonwa/$  (Sir  W.  M.),  The  Alps  fh>m  End  to  End.    London,  1895. 

Conway  (Sir  W.  M.)  and  Coolidg*  (W.  A.  BA  Climbers'  Guides.    London,  1892,  Ac 

CooUdge  and  Ball  (J.),  Alpine  Guide :  the  Wrsiem  Alps.    London,  1898. 

CtwlitUfe  (W.  A.  B.\  Swiss  Travel  and  SwisH  Guide  Books.    8.    London,  1898. 

Curti  ^.%  Geschichte  der  schweizerischen  Volksgesetzgebung.    2nd  ed.    Ziuich,  1681 

DaendUker  (Carl),  Geschichte  der  Schweiz.  2  vols.  Ziirich,  1892.  [Condensed  Eng. 
Trans,  by  E.  Salisbur)'.    London,  1898.] 

2>aw«m  (W.  S.),  Social  Switzerland.    London.  1697. 

Dtnt  (C.  T.),  Mountaineering.    4.    London,  1892. 

Deploig4  (S.X  Le  Referendum  en  Suisse.  8.  Brussels,  1892.  (Eng.  Trans.  London,  1898.] 

Duht  (Jacob),  Das  oeffentliche  Recht  der  schweizereien  Eidgenossenschaft  2  pta.  ^ 
Ztlrich,  1878. 

«rasM«  (E.  J.)  (Translator^  The  Fedeial  Constitution  of  Switzerland.  8.  Fhiladelpbk, 
1890. 

Jay  (RaoulX  Etudes  sur  la  question  ouvri^re  en  Suisse.    8.    Paris,  1898. 

MaeCraekan  (W.  J).)^  The  Rise  of  the  Swiss  Republic    8.    London,  1892. 

Magnenat  (J.\  Abr^g^  de  THistoire  de  la  Suisse.    2nd  Ed.    &    Lausanne,  1878. 

Mwrray'M  Handbook  for  Switzerland.    18th  ed.    8.    London,  1898. 

Muydin  (B.  vanX  Histoire  de  U  Nation  Suisse.    2  vols.    Lausanne,  1896-97. 

Oeek*U  (W.X  Die  Anflinge  der  schweizerischen  Eidgenossenschaft    8.    Ziirich,  189L 

Bead  (Meredith),  Historic  Studies  in  Vaud,  Berne,  and  Savoy.    2  vola.     London,  1807. 

Beclui  (Ellste),  Nouvelle  (Jeographie  Universelle.    VoL  IIT.    8.    Paris,  1878. 

Beymond  (H.),  Etudes  sur  les  Institutions  dviles  de  la  Suisse.    8.    Geneva,  1886. 

Biehwian  (I.  B.X  Appenzell:  Pure  Democracy  and  Pastoral  Life  in  Inner-Rhodes. 
London,  1895. 

BUliet  (Albert),  Les  Origines  de  la  ConfMiration  Suisse— Histoin  et  Legends.  & 
Geneva  and  B^e,  1868.  Histoire  de  la  Rtotauration  de  la  Republique  de  Geneve.  8.  Goeva, 

Seippel  (P.)  (Editor),  La  Suisse  au  ZIX°*«  Sidde.    Lausanne,  1898. 

8<»v>erby  (J.),  The  Forest  (futons  of  Switzerland.    8.    London,  1892. 

Stead  (R.)andJ5r«£(L.),  Switzerland.  In*  Story  of  the  Nations 'Series.  8.  London,  18W. 

SUphen  (L.),  The  Playground  of  Europe.    London,  1894. 

Um^a^/l  (F.),  The  Alps.    Translated  by  L.  Brough.    8.    London,  1889. 

Vinetnt  (J.  M.),  State  and  Federal  (^vemment  in  Switzerland.    8.    Baltimore,  1891. 

VulUemin  QL.),  Histoire  de  la  ConfM^ration  Suisse.    2  vols.    Lausanne,  1879. 

IK*ywp«r(E.l  Scrambles  amongst  the  Alps,  1860-69.  London,  1893.— Chsmounix  tnd 
the  Range  of  Mount  Blanc.  2nd  ed.  London,  1897.— Zennatt  and  the  Matlerhonu 
London,  1807. 

An  J^i»***  (Max).  AUgemeine  Beschreibung  und  Statistik  der  Schweiz.    Im  Vercin  mit  gesen 
?87M876  Gelehrten  und  Staatsmiinnem  herausgegeben.     8  vols.     8.    Zft^, 
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King. — Q^ofgO  IL,  bom  Jane  18,  1874  ;  succeeded  his  great  grandfather) 
irge  Tiiboo,  in  1898. 

There  is  a  Legislative  AsMmblv  which  meets  every  two  years,  composed 
half  of  hereditary  nobles,  who  hold  their  office  sabiect  to  good  behaviour, 
I  half  of  representatives  elected  for  three  years  by  the  people,  every  adult 
b  who  has  paid  his  taxes  and  is  not  criminally  incapacitated  being  qualified 
rote. 

Treaties  of  friendship  and  trade  have  been  concluded  with  Great  Britain, 
nnany,  and  the  United  States. 

The  longdom  consists  of  8  groups  of  islands,  called  respectively,  Tonga, 
spai,  and  Yavau,  and  lies  between  15°  and  28"*  80'  south,  and  178^  and  177"" 
B^  its  western  boundaiy  being  the  eastern  boundary  of  Fiji  Area,  874 
fare  miles ;  population,  1893,  17,500,  including  250  foreigners,  mostly 
itish.  Capital,  Nukualofa.  The  revenue,  chiefly  from  customs,  a  poll  tax 
d  leases  (no  land  being  sold),  is  estimated  at  20,0002.,  or  100,000  dollars 
suaUy ;  the  expenditure  is  regulated  so  as  to  leave  a  small  surplus, 
itive  produce  consists  mostly  of  copra,  mats,  tapa,  a  textile  from  bark, 
mbs,  and  fishing  nets.  Imports,  1896,  90,915/.  ;  1897,  74,561/.  ;  exports, 
»6,  94,398/.  ;  1897,  64,891/.  The  imports  included  drapery,  20,563/.  ; 
ead  stuffs,  8,884/.  ;  timber,  4,901/.  ;  and  the  exports,  copra,  54,601/.  ; 
«eQ  fruit,  2,885/.  ;  fungus,  176/.,  in  1897.  Of  the  imports  there  came 
m  Auckland,  27,241/.  ;  from  Sydnev,  42,336/.  ;  from  Samoa,  2,651/.  ;  from 
lier  Pacific  islands,  2,330/.  Of  the  exports  there  went  to  Auckland, 
W/.  ;  to  Sydney,  13,285/.  ;  to  the  Azores,  21,985/.  ;  to  Ponta  Delgada, 
U89/.    Tonnage  entered,  1896,  89,702  tons ;  1897,  81,400  tons.    In  1897, 

the  tonnage  entered,  70,798  tons  were  British,  7,895  tons  Norwegian, 
260  tons  Swedish,  and  447  Danish.  The  returns  for  1897  have  oeen 
'jariously  affected  by  the  murrain  in  1896  and  a  severe  drought  in  1897. 

Gold  and  silver  coins  of  Great  Britain,  United  States,  and  Germany  are 
8&1  tender.  The  weights  and  measures  are  the  same  as  in  Great  Bntain. 
ocoxmts  are  kept  in  dollars,  shillings,  and  pence. 

H.B.M.  High  Commissioner  and  Consul-Otneral  for  the  Western  Pacific. — 
irG.  T.  M.  O'Brien,  K.C.M.G. 

DepvU/y-Commissioner  and  Fiee-Conaul  at  Tonga, — R.  B.  Leefe. 

Foreign  Office  Report*  on  the  Trade  of  Tonga.    Annual  Series.    London. 
^  Criminal  and  Civil  Code  of  the  Kingdom  of  Tonga.    8.    Aackland,  1891 . 
Xoi^al  (A.),  Lea  Tonga,  oa  Archipel  des  Amis.    8.    Lyon,  1808. 
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TURKEY 

AND  TBIBUTABY  STATES. 

(Ottoman  Empire.) 

Beigning  Sultan. 

Abdnl-Hamid  II.,  born  September  22,  1842  (15  Siiaban 
1245),  the  second  son  of  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid;  succeeded  to  tbe 
throne  on  the  deposition  of  his  elder  brother,  Sultan  Murad  Y., 
August  31,  1876. 

Children  qf  the  SuUan. 

I.  Afehemmed-SeHin  Effendi,  bom  January  11,  1870.  11. 
Zekte  Sultana,  bom  January  12,  1871.  III.  NatmS  Sultans, 
bom  August  5,  1876.  IV.  Ahdul-Kadir  EfFendi,  bom  February 
23,  1878.  V.  Ahmed  Effendi,  bom  March  14,  1878.  YL 
Ndile  Sultana,  bom  January  8,  1884.  YII.  Mehemmed  Burkm 
Eddin  Effendi,  bom  December  19,  1885. 

Broihere  and  Sisters  of  the  Stdtan. 

I.  Mohammed  Murad  Effendi,  bom  September  21,  1840 ;  prodaiBed 
Sultan  <^  Turkey  on  the  deposition  of  his  uncle.  Sultan  Abdul- Axis,  Sty 
80,  1876 ;  dedarod  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  to  be  suffering  fVom  idiocf, 
and  deposed  &om  the  throne,  August  81,  1876. 

II.  IHimiU  Sultana,  bom  August  18,  1848  ;  married,  June  S,  ISM,  to 
Mahmoud-Djelal-Eddin  Pasha,  son  of  Ahmet  Feti  Pasha  ;  wid«>w, 

III.  Mehemmed'Jieahad  Effendi,  bom  November  8,  1844 ;  heir-appareot 
to  the  throne. 

lY.  Semihi  Sultana,  bom  November  21,  1851 ;  married  to  the  btr 
Mahmud  Pasha,  son  of  Halil  Pasha. 

Y.  Medihi  Sultana,   bom  1857;    married  (1)  1879,  to  Ne^jib  F^iJm; 
widow  1886  ;  (2)  April  30,  1886,  to  F^rid  P&sha. 
-    YI.    Wahid'Uddin  Effendi,  bom  1860. 

YII.  Suleiman  Effendi,  bom  January  12,  1861. 

The  present  sovereign  of  Turkey  is  the  thirty-fourth,  in  male 
descent,  of  the  house  of  Othman,  the  founder  of  the  ommre.  aad 
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eldest  son,  but  only  in  case  there  are  no  ancles  or  cousins  of 
greater  age» 

It  has  not  heeh  the  custom  of  the  Saltans  of  Turkey  for  some  penturies 
to  contract  re^ar  marriages.  The  inmates  of  the  Harem  come,  by  pur« 
chase  or  free  will,  mostly  from  districts  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire,  the 
migCrity  from  CirCassia.  From  among  these  inmates  the  Sultan  designates  a 
certain  Humbert  generally  seven,  to  be  '  Kadyn,'  or  Ladies  of  the  Palace,  the 
rest,  called  *  Odaiik,'  remaining  under  them  as  servants.  The  superintendent 
of  the  Harem,  always  an  affed  Lady  of  the  Palace,  and  bearing  the  title  of 
*  Hamadar-Kadyn/  has  to  keep  up  intercourse  with  the  outer  world  through 
the  Quard  of  Eunuchs,  whose  chief^  called  '  Kyzlar- Agassi,'  has  the  same  rank 
as  the  Grand  Vizier,  but  has  the  precedence  if  present  on  state  occasions. 

We  first  hear  of  the  Turks  in  the  year  844  A.D.,  when  they  migrated  from 
Tart^  into  Armenia,  but  they  only  came  into  prominence  about  1030  A.  p. 
Under  Othman,  the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty,  they,  under  the  name 
of  Othman,  or  Ottoman  Turks,  made  themselves  masters  of  several  places 
in  Asia,  captured  Nicea,  and  made  Broussa  their  capital  (1326).  Theit 
first  appearance  in  Europe  was  in  1080,  when  a  body  of  2,000  crossed 
the  JBosphorus  to  assist  the  Emperor  Botoniates  against  his  rival.  By 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  they  had  reduced  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and 
Bulgaria,  and  were  the  acknowledged  rulers  of  nearly  aU  Western  Asia. 
Ck>n8tantinople  was  first  besieged  by  the  Turks  in  1392,  but  was  not  taken  till 
1453.  It  has  since  been  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Mohammed  II., 
its  conqueror,  subdued  Trebixond,  Wallachia,  Bosnia,  lilyria,  and  the  Morea. 
Under  B^'azet  II.  and  Selim  I.  Egypt  was  totally  subdued,  and  Syria, 
Circassia,  and  Moldavia  passed  under  Turkish  rule.  In  1522  Solyman  I. 
subdued  Rhodes,  and  in  1525  invaded  Hungary  and  invested  Vienna.  This 
siege  had  to  be  raised,  and  was  followed  by  a  series  of  reverses.  The  territoiy 
under  Turkish  rule  in  Europe  alone  then  extended  over  230,000  square  miles. 
Ever  since,  the  glory  of  the  empire  has  waned.  In  1595  the  Turks  were 
iriven  out  of  Upper  Hunsary  and  Transylvania,  and  for  a  time  out  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  In  1769  war  broke  out  against  Russia,  ending  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  the  Crimea,  the  extension  of  the  Russian 
frontier  to  ihe  Bug  and  Dnieper,  the  ^utial  independence  of  the  Danubian 
principalities,  ana  the  acquisition  by  Kussia  of  the  riffht  of  a  free  passage  for 
;heir  neet  through  the  Dardanelles.  In  1806  war  with  Russia  was  again  re* 
(tuned,  and  resulted  in  the  extension  of  the  Russian  frontier  to  the  Pruth 
1 812).  The  Greek  war  for  independence  (1822-28)  ended,  owing  to  the  inter* 
exence  of  the  foreign  Powers,  in  the  loss  of  that  kingdom.  In  1838  Russia 
vas  successful  in  arrestins  the  progress  of  Mehemet  Aii  Pasha  of  Egypt,  b^it 
he  hold  of  Turkey  over  Egypt  was  from  that  time  nominal.     By  the  Treaty 
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Hcfuse  of  Othman, 


Othman      .... 

1299 

Othman  II.   . 

.     161S 

1826 

Murad  IV.,  *  The  Intrepid'    .     162S 

Muradl 

1359 

.     1640 

Bajazet  I.,   'The  Thunder- 

Mohammed  IV. 

.     1648 

1389 

Solyman  II.   . 

.     1687 

Interregnum 

1402 

Ahmet  II.      . 

.1691 

Mohammed  I.     .        .        . 

1413 

Mustapha  II. 

.     1695 

Muradll 

1421 

Ahmet  III.     . 

.     1703 

Mohammed  II.,  Conqueror 

Mahmoud  I.  . 

.     17M 

of  Constantinople   . 

1451 

Othman  III.. 

.        .     1754 

Bajazet  II.          .        .        . 
Seliml 

1481 

Mustopha  III. 

.     1757 

1512 

Abdul  Hamid  I. 

.     1778 

Solyman  I.,    *Thc  Magni- 
ficent*   .... 

Selim  III.      . 

.     178S 

1520 

Mustapha  IV. 

.     1^ 

Selimll 

1566 

Mahmoud  II. 

•     1808 

Muradlll. 

1574 

Abdul.Medjid 

.     1839 

Mohammed  III. 

1595 

Abdul.Azi2    . 

.     1861 

Ahmet  I 

1603 

Murad  V.       . 

.     1876 

Mustaphal. 

1617 

AbdiU-Hamid  II.   . 

.     1876 

The  civil  list  of  the  Sultan  is  variously  reported  at  from  one  to  two  millioiis 
sterling.  To  the  Imperial  family  belong  a  great  number  of  crown  domains, 
the  income  from  which  contributes  to  the  revenue.  The  amount  charged  te 
the  Budget  of  1897-98  was  £T882  550. 

GoBstitation  and  Oovernment 

The  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire  are  based  on  the 
precepts  of  the  Koran.  The  will  of  the  Sultan  is  absolute,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  not  in  opposition  to  the  accepted  truths  of  the 
Mahometan  religion  as  laid  down  in  the  sacred  book  of  the 
Prophet.  Next  to  the  Koran,  the  laws  of  the  '  Multeka,'  a  oo<k 
formed  of  the  supposed  sayings  and  opinions  of  Mahomet,  and 
the  sentences  and   decisions  of  his  immediate  suoeessQrs,  an 

binding'  nnon  tha  KovArAiirn   ak  -waII  ar    hin  ftiihi<y>tfs.       Arxnihfir 
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be  Kor&n.  The  Ulema  comprise  all  the  great  judges,  theo- 
^gians,  &nd  jurists,  and  the  great  teachers  of  literature  and 
^ence  ^who  may  be  summoned  by  the  Mufti.  The  principal 
ivic  functionaries  bear  the  titles  of  Effendi,  Bey,  or  Pasha. 

Forms  of  constitution,  after  the  model  of  the  West  European 
iates,  i^ere  drawn  up  at  various  periods  by  successive  Ottoman 
lovemments,  the  first  of  them  embodied  in  the  'Hatti-Hum^ 
fomi'  of  Sultan  Abdul-Medjid,  proclaimed  February  18,  1856, 
md  the  most  recent  in  a  decree  of  Sultan  Abdul-Hamid  II.,  of 
(November,  1876.  But  the  carrying  out  of  these  projects  of 
refomi  appears  entirely  impossible  in  the  present  condition  of 
fcbe  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  Grand  Yizier,  as  head  of  the  Government  and  representa- 
tive of  the  Sovereign,  is  assisted  by  the  Medjliss-i-Hass,  or  Privy 
Council,  which  corresponds  to  the  British  Cabinet.  The 
Medjliss-i-Hass  consists  of  the  following  members: — 1.  The 
Grand  Vizier ;  2.  The  Sheik-ul-Islam ;  3.  The  Minister  of  the 
Interior ;  4.  The  Minister  of  War ;  5.  The  Minister  of  Evkaf 
(Worship);  6.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction;  7.  The 
Huuster  of  Public  Works ;  8.  President  of  Council  of  State ; 
9.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  10.  Minister  of  Finance; 
11.  Minister  of  Marine;  12.  Minister  of  Justice;  13.  Minister 
of  Civil  List. 

The  whole  of  the  empire  is  divided  into  thirty  Vilayets, 
or  governments,  and  subdivided  into  Sanjaks,  or  provinces, 
EazaSy  or  districts,  Nahi^s,  or  subdistricts,  and  Kari^s,  or 
eommonities.  A  Vali,  or  governor-general,  who  is  held  to 
represent  the  Sultan,  and  is  assisted  by  a  provincial  council,  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  each  Yilayet.  The  provinces,  districts,  &c.f 
are  subjected  to  inferior  authorities  (Mutesarifs,  Caimakams, 
Mudirs  and  Muktars)  under  the  superintendence  of  the  principal 
governor.  The  division  of  the  country  into  Vilayets  has  been 
frequently  modified  of  late  for  political  reasons.  For  similar 
reasons  six  of  the  Sanjaks  of  the  empire  are  governed  by 
Mutesarifs  appointed  directly  by  the  Sultan,  and  are  known  as 
Mutessarifats.  All  subjects,  however  humble  their  origin,  are 
eligible  to,  and  may  fill,  the  highest  offices  in  the  State. 

Under  the  capitulations  foreigners  residing  in  Turkey  are 
imder  the  laws  of  their  respective  countries,  and  are  amenable 
for  trial  (in  cases  in  which  Turkish  subjects  are  not  concerned) 
to  a  tribunal  presided  over  by  their  consul.  Foreigners  who  own 
real  property  are  amenable  to  the  Ottoman  civil  courts  in  ques- 
tions relative  to  their  landed  property.  Cases  between  foreign 
and  Turkish  subjects  are  tried  in  the  Ottoman  jijv^^^a^^^gc 
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mftn  oi  the  foreign  consulate  being  present  to  see  that  the  trial 
be  according  to  the  law;  the  ceatying  out  of  the  sentence,  if 
against  the  foreigner,  to  be  through  his  consulate;  Cases  between 
two  foreign  subjects  of  different  nationalities  are  tried  in  the 
court  of  the  defendant. 

Grcmd  Visflar, — Kktdd  E^aat  Faslus  a|yp<Hnted  NovMaber  7, 

S/ieih-ul-Islam, — Jemalledin  Effendi,  appointed  September, 
1891. 

Minister  qf  Interior, — Memduk  Pasha. 

Minieter  far  Foreign  Affaire^-^-Tewfik  Pasha,  appointed 
November  7,  1895. 

Minister  for  Wa/r, — Riza  Pasha. 

Minister  of  Mcvrine, — Hassem  Pasha. 

Minister  of  Finance, — Reshad  Bey. 

Minister  of  Justice, — Abdurrahman  Pasha,  appointed  November 
7,  1896. 

PuHic  Works  and  Commerce, — Zihni  Pasha  {ad  interim), 

PuUie  Instmotion, — Zuhdi  Pasha. 

President  qf  the  Council  qf  StoUe, — Said  Pasha,  appointed 
November  7,  1895. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  total  ai*ea  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  (including  States 
nominally  subject)  may  be  estimated  at  1,576,700  square  miles, 
and  its  total  population  at  about  38,791,000,  viz. : — 


Square  Miles        PopnlatioB 


Immediate  possessions : — 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

Bulgaria  (includiug  Eastern  Roumelia)   au- 
tonomous   

Bosnia,      Herzegovina,      and      Kovibazar — 


62,744 
650,097 
898,900 


1,111,741 


87,860 


6»711,000 

16,828,500 

1,800,000 


28,884,500 


8,809,816 
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The  area  and  population  by  Vilayets,  according  to  recen 
38tima^tes,  are  as  follows : — 


ViUyote 


Europe : — 

Constantinople . 
Adrianople 
Salonica    . 
MonBstir  . 
Servia  (Mutessarifat) 
EoBsoya    . 
Scutari  (Albania) 
Janina 


Total  (Europe) 


Asia  ;— 
Asia  Minor  : — 
Ismid  (Mutessarifat) 
Broussa     . 
Bigha  (Mutessarifat) 
Archipelago 
Smyrna 
Castamouni 
Angora     . 
Konia 
Adana 
Sivas 
Trebizond . 


Total  (Asia  Minor) 

Armenia  and  Khurdistan  :- 
Erzeroum .    '     . 
Mamoupet-iil-Aziz 
Diarbekir. 


Area 
8q.  Miles 


2,702 
15,015 
13,684 
7,643 
2,896 
9,264 
4,516 
7,025 


62,744 


4,323 
28,486 
2,625 
2,744 
20,844 
19,184 
26,055 
89,681 
14,359 
24,241 
11,850 


Population 


T 


194,892 


19,686 
18,240 
18,703 


1,136,000 
1,000,000 
1,200,000 
600,000 
150,000 
750,000 
225,000 
650,000 


Pop. 

perSq. 

Mile 


420 
73 
88 
78 
52 
80 
54 
85 


5,711,000 

88 

222,800 

52 

1,626,900 

57 

129,400 

49 

325,900 

119 

1,396,500 

67 

1,018,900 

52 

892,900 

31 

1,088,000 

26 

403,400 

28 

1,086,500 

44 

1,047,700 

88 

9,238,900 

47 

597,000 

31 

575,300 

44 

471,500 

36 
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Vilayeti 

Araa 
Sq.MUes 

PopQlatton 

MOB 

Stria  :— 

Aleppo 

Zor 

Syria 

Beyrouth 

Jerosalem  (Muteasarifat)    . 
Lebanon  (privileged  Province)   . 

80,840 
82,849 
28,816 
11,778 
8,222 
2,509 

995,800 
100,000 
350,000 
588,600 
888,000 
399,500 

31 

3 

16 

44 

41         , 
158 

Total  (Syria) 

Arabia  :— 
Hedjaz  (approximate) 
Yemen            „ 

109,509 

2,711,900 

^ 

96,500 
77,200 

300,000 
750,000 

i!    \ 

Total  (Arabia) 

178,700 

1,050,000 

6 

Total  (Asia)  . 

Africa:— 

Tripoli  (approximate) 
Benghazi          „ 

650,097 

16,823,500 

26 

898,900 

800,000 
500,000 

}  ' 

Total  (Africa) 

898,900 

1,800,000 

8 

Total    .... 

1,111,741 

23,834,500 

21 

\ 


Accurate  ethnological  statistics  of  the  population  do  not  exiat.  In  tke 
European  provinces  under  immediate  Turkish  rule,  Turks  (of  Finno>Tatuk 
race),  Greeks,  and  Albanians  are  almost  equally  numerous,  and  oonstitute  70 
per  cent  of  the  population.  Other  races  represented  are  Serbs,  BnlgariaBs, 
Koumanians,  Armenians,  Magyars,  Gipsies,  Jews,  Circassians.      In  Asiatic 

m...i.»^  4.1 :»  »  i».«^  rn.«-i^:»i,  »i«^^«4.   ».c«k  «»»%»  4V«^.  ».:ii:^^   a.^i_    i — :j_ 
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Turkey.  Recognised  by  the  Turkish  Government  are  the 
adherents  of  seven  noQ-Mahometan  creeds — namely :  1.  Latins, 
Pranks,  or  Catholics,  who  use  the  Roman  Liturgy,  consisting  of 
the  descendants  of  the  Genoese  and  Venetian  settlers  in  the 
dmpire,  and  proselytes  among  Armenians ;  Bulgarians,  and  others  ; 
2.  Greeks;  3.  Armenians;  4.  Syrians  and  United  Chaldeans; 
5.  Maronites,  under  a  Patriarch  at  Kanobin  in  Mount  Lebanon ; 
5.  Protestants,  consisting  of  converts  chiefly  among  the  Armeni- 
ins ;  7.  Jew&  These  seven  religious  denominations  are  invested 
with  the  privilege  of  possessing  their  own  ecclesiastical  rule. 
The  Bishops  and  Patriarchs  of  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  and 
the  '  Chacham-Baschi,'  or  high-rabbi  of  the  Jews,  possess,  in 
consequence  of  those  functions,  considerable  influence. 

The  following  shows  the  population  of  Constantinople  (1885), 
Birranged  in  order  of  religious  beliefs,  viz. :  Mussulmans,  384,910  ; 
Greeks,    152,741;    Armenians,    149,590;    Bulgarians,    4,377; 
Roman  Catholics  (native),  6,442 ;   Greek  Latins,  1,082  ;   Pro- 
testants  (native),    819;    Jews,   44,361;    Foreigners,    129,243. 
Total,  873,565.     In  the  Turkish   Islands   of   the   ^ean   Sea 
bhe    population    is    mostly   Christian:    296,800    Christians    to 
37>20O    Mussulmans.      In    various    parts    of    Asiatic    Turkey 
>he     estimates    are:     Asia     Minor,     Mussulmans,     7,179,900 
Armenians,   576,200 ;    other   Christians,   972,300 ;    Jews,   &c., 
184,600 ;  Armenia,  Mussulmans,  1,795,800 ;  Armenians,  480,700 
)ther  Christians,  165,200 ;  Jews,  &c.,  30,700  ;  Aleppo,  Mussul 
nans,  792,500  ;  Armenians,  49,000  ;  other  Christians,  134,300 
Tews,  &c.,  20,000 ;  Bey  rout,  Mussulmans,  230,200  ;  Armenians, 
5,100  ;  other  Christians,  160,400  ;  Jews,  &c.,  136,900  ;  Lebanon^ 
tfu.ssulmans,  30,400;    Christians,  319,300;   Jews,  &c.,  49,800 
die  Mahometan  clergy  are  subordinate  to  the  Sheik-ul-Islam, 
Pheir  offices  are  hereditary,  and  they  can  only  be  removed  by 
[mperial  irad6.     A  priesthood,  however,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
I  separate  class,  to  whom  alone  the  right  of  officiating  in  religious 
lervices  belongs,  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in  Turkey. 

The  Koran  and  Multeka  encouratre  public  education,  and,  as 
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20,000,000  piastres  (1 66, 000{.).  The  expenses  are  reckoned  at  15,000,000 
piastres  (125,0002.).  The  stipend  of  the  sheSk-nl-Islain  7,031,520  pbsttm 
(59,O00Z.),  and  those  of  the  Nalbe  and  Muftis  7,876,646  tnastros  (66,0001.),  ait 
paid  by  the  State.  The  principal  revenues  of  the  Evkaf  are  derived  finmn  the 
sale  of  landed  property  which  has  been  beijueathed  it,  and  which  is  known 
under  the  name  of  Yacouf.  Three-fourths  of  the  urban  property  of  the 
Empire  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Yacouf.  Purchasers  of  property  of  thii 
description  pay  a  nominal  annual  rent  to  the  Evkaf;  but  should  thej  dk 
without  direct  heirs  the  property  reverts  to  the  Church. 

Finance. 

A  general  view  of  the  various  sources  of  the  public  revenue  of  Turkey  and 
of  the  branches  of  expenditure  is  given  in  the  following  tables,  in  wludi  tb* 
average  revenue  and  expenditure  (including  supplementary  credits)  lor  the 
years  1808-1810  (1892-93  to  1894-95)  are  shown,  together  with  the  official 
estimates  for  the  year  1313  (ending  Februaiy  28,  1898) :— 


1                     Souroat  of  Beveno^. 

Average. 

1897-06 

Direct: 

Tithes 

Veighis  (land  and  property  tax) 

Temettu  (income  tax)    . 

Exemption  from  military  service   . 

Aghnams  (tax  on  sheep,  &c.) 

Various 

Indirect: 

Customs        .        .        ,        .        . 

Various' 

Administrative  : 

Military  departments    . 

Civil                „              .        .        , 

Share  in  Tobacco  Regie  profits 
Tribute  revenues  various  * 

Total 

£T 

4,832,888 

2,511,924 

742,185 

886,210 

1,737,849 

821,278 

2,165,784 
2.571,146 

582,798 

1,988,202 

51,775 

1,186,816 

£T 
4,100,000 
2,611,924 

500,000 

886,210 
1,937,849        . 

321,273        1 

2,000,000        t 
2,571,146 

582,798 

1,962, 03« 

61,776 

1,136,816 

18,927,745 

18,511,322 

1    a«1«.      *^U^^m.n 
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.     ..      Branches  of  Expenditure. 

Average. 

£T 
1,254,174 
653,170 
552,122 

901,853 

588,939 

450,541 

1,892,137 

1897-98 

ifcT 

1,018,944 

546,209 

462,177 

989.822 

668,011 

461,441 

1,707,269 

MUitary  departments  {continued) : 

Gendannerie ..... 

Marine 

Artillery 

Civil  departments : 

Grand  Vizierate,  State  Council, 
Interior     .        . 

Finance         .        .  '      , 

Justice .        .        .        .        .        , 

Other  departments         .        .        . 

Total    .... 

19,796,182 

18,429,411 

The  estimates  for  the  year  1897-98  thus  show  a  surplus  of  £T81,912.  The 
estimated  expenditure  presupposes  retrenchment,  especially  in  the  military 
department.  No  provision  is  xnade  for  extiaordinarv  expenditure.  On  the  other 
hand,  revenues  to  he  derived  from  monopolies  and  the  increase  of  customs  re- 
ceipts consequent  on  new  commercial  treaties  have  not  been  taken  into  account. 

The  Beport  on  Turkish  finance  presented  to  the  Sultan  by  Sir  Edsar  Yin- 
cent  in  December,  1896,  (leaving  out  of  account  the  i-evenues  assigned  to  the 
Debt  Administration  and  the  corresponding  expenditure)  puts  the  revenue 
under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  in  the  year  1806  (1890-91)  at 
£T14,368,700  and  the  ordinary  expenditure  at  £T14,137,940,  showing  a  sur- 
plus of  £T280,760  on  the  ordinary  budget  In  that  year,  however,  the  extra- 
ordinary expenditure,  chiefly  for  military  purposes,  amounted  to  £T779,000, 
so  that  on  tne  whole  there  was  a  deficit  of  £T548,200.  For  succeeding  years 
up  to  1811  (1895-96)  the  annual  deficit  is  put  at  £T1,000,000  which  was 
met  by  loans  less,  however,  in  amount  than  the  sums  which  went  towards 
the  sinking  fond.  On  the  basis  of  these  results,  the  normal  revenue  for 
future  years  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  is  estimated  at 
£T13,961,700,  and  the  corresponding  expenditure  at  £T15,354,000,  the  prob- 
able deficit  being  £T1,892,800,  a  deficit  which  by  administrative  and  financial 
reforms  may,  it  is  stated,  be  easily  avoided.  The  customs  revenue  for 
1894-95  amounted  to  £T2, 123, 580;  for  1895-96,  £T1,876,416. 

The  following  table  shows  the  course  of  Turkish  indebtedness : — 


Year  of 
Issue 

Original 
Amount 

Converted 
into 

Year  of 
Issue 

Original 
Amount 

Inter- 
est 

Purpose 

j» 

^ 

„ ^ 
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The  loans  of  1854,  1871,  and  1877  were  secured  on  the  Egyptian  Iribnte  ; 
that  of  1878  (issued  to  consolidate  advances  by  Galata  bankers)  at  first  on  the 
Customs  but  afterwards  by  a  first  chaive  on  the  indirect  contribations  coa- 
ceded  to  the  bondholders.  The  loan  of  1855  was  guaranteed  by  Fnuce  and 
England,  and  that  of  1869  of  2,480,0002.  was  redeemed  by  October,  1873. 
The  Ottoman  Government  being  unable  to  meet  its  lialnlities,  made  an 
arrangement  with  its  creditors,  confirmed  by  the  Irad^  of  December  8/20, 1S81. 
All  the  loans  then  outstanding  (with  the  exceptions  mentioned)  were  with  the 
arrears  of  interest  reduced  and  converted  into  the  four  series  denoted  by  the 
letters  A,  B,  C,  D.  A  Council  of  Administration  kt  Constantinople  vas 
appointed,  and  to  it  were  handed  over  for  distribution  among  the  bonoholdeis 
the  funds  derived  from  the  excise  duties,  from  the  Bulgarian,  Easten 
Boumelian,  and  Cyprus  tribute,  and  from  the  tax  on  Persian  tobacco.  The 
sum  of  536,368/.  was  to  be  deducted  for  the  service  of  the  debt  of  1878,  and 
the  balance  was  to  be  applied  to  the  service  of  the  four  series,  four- fifths  to 
interest  and  one-fifth  to  amortisation.  The  interest  was  never  to  exceed  4  per 
cent,  and  any  surplus  was  to  be  handed  over  to  the  government.  The  interest 
paid  has  onlv  been  1  per  cent,  but  the  reserve  fund  has  accumulated  to 
308,260/.  The  Council  of  Administration  now  undertakes  the  service  of  all 
the  Turkish  loans  except  those  secured  on  the  Egyptian  tribute,  the  guaian- 
teed  loan  of  1855,  the  loan  of  1886  secured  on  the  Customs,  and  the  Tnmbeld 
loan  of  1894(900,000/.). 

The  amounts  collected  by  the  Council  of  Administration  in  two  yean 
have  been : — 


- 

1    1806-97 

1 

1897-98 

£T 

£1 

Salt    .       .       . 

787,008 

784,780 

SpirlU 
Stamps 

,     361,286 

261,883 

,     207,941 

201,774 

Fisheries    .       . 

47,882 

42,865 

Silk    . 

69,164 

48,136 

Tobacco  duties  . 

1,913 

2,280 

„       tenth    . 

91,062 

96,628 

M       B6gie    . 

.  '    768,771 

1 

701,609 

Cyprus  tribute . 
Tumbeki   . 
Bastem  Rumelia 
Various     . 

Total      . 
Expenses  .       * 

Net  revenue 


1896^    I    1887^ 


£T     ! 
102,596   , 
50,000 
38,007 
4T 


£T 

102,596 

50,000 

1S9.S57 

S,1S  , 


2,415,571  !  2,4S$,43« 
830,585        S36,Ui 


,2.035,036     S,007,»4 


The  condition  of  the  Turkish  debt  was  as  follows  in  the  middle  d 

1898  ;— 
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Defence. 
I.  Frontiers. 

Turkey  occupies  the  South-Eastern  comei  of  Europe  and  the 
Western  portion  of  Asia. 

The  boundaries  of  Turkey  have  been  considerably  modified 
of  late  years.  European  Turkey  has  for  frontier  States  in  the 
north,  Montenegro,  Bosnia,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Eastern 
Boumelia.  The  frontiers  are  mountainous  towards  the  east,  but 
at  many  points  passage  is  easy. 

The  western  frontier  of  European  Turkey  is  formed  by  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  Seas.  Its  southern  limits  are  formed  by 
Thessaly,  the  ^Egean  Sea,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
and  the  Bosphorus,  the  shores  of  which  are  strongly  fortified. 

Asiatic  Turkey  has  for  its  northern  boundary  the  Black  Sea, 
the  Bosphorus,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Dardanelles. 

The  boundaries  to  the  west  are  the  Archipelago,  the  Medi- 
terranean, Arabia  Petrea,  and  the  Red  Sea.  Its  limits  to  the 
south  are  Central  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  those  to  the  east 
Persia  and  Trans-Caucasia  (Russia),  the  chief  stronghold  near  the 
Eiussian  frontier  being  Erzeroum. 


II.  Arht. 

In  Turkey  all  Mussulmans  over  20  years  of  age  are  liable  to  mi}itary  ser- 
ies, and  this  liability  continues  for  20  years.  Non-Mahometans  are  not 
iable,  but  pay  an  exemption  tax  of  about  six  shillings  per  head,  levied  on 
lales  of  all  ages.  Komad  Arabs,  though  liable,  fumisn  no  recmits,  and 
lany  nomad  Kurds  evade  service.  The  army  consists  of  (1)  the  Nizam,  or 
Legular  Army,  and  its  reserves ;  (2)  the  Bed^  or  Landwehr ;  and  (3)  the 
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brigades,  and  divisionB.  It  contains  66  regiments  of  the  line,  each  with  4 
battalions,  except  three  which  have  3  battelions ;  2  regiments  of  ZonaTes 
of  2  battalions  each  ;  1  regiment  of  firemen  of  4  battalions ;  and  15  battalions 
of  rifles.  There  are  also  12  battalions  of  Tripolitan  militia  for  local  sorice. 
Each  battalion  of  the  line,  Zouaves  and  rifles,  consists  of  4  companies.  Two 
line  regiments  form  a  brigade,  2  brigades  and  a  rifle  battalion  form  an  infuitiy 
division,  and  2  divisions  form  an  ordu.  Each  line  and  rifle  battalion,  on  a 
war  footing,  has  24  officers,  62  non-commissioned  officers,  and  SS&  meo,  tJi« 
total  being  922  men  of  all  ranks,  with  61  horses.  The  peace  strengUi  Tams 
from  250  to  550,  according  to  the  locality.  The  total  war  eetabliahment  of  a 
regiment  of  4  battalions  is  3,764  men  of  all  ranks,  with  207  horses.  TSie 
infantry  are  armed  with  the  Martini- Peabody  rifle.  There  are  220,000  Manser 
magazine  rifles  (*37)  in  store,  bat  none  have  been  issued.  A  small^Mne 
Mauser  ( '3)  is  being  supplied. 

The  Redif  is  organised  in  two  bans.  (An  enactment  for  their  fiiiuoa  into 
one  has  as  yet  been  only  partially  applied.)  The  first  ban  consists  of  43 
regiments ;  8  of  4  battalions  from  eacn  of  the  first  6  ordu  districts.  Tike 
second  ban  consists  of  40  regiments,  8  of  4  battalions  from  each  of  the  first 
5  ordu  districts.  On  a  war  footing  the  establishments  of  tiie  Redif  are  intended 
to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  Nizam,  but  battalions  are  often  1,200  strong. 

The  Nizam  cavalry  consists  of  38  regiments  of  the  line,  2  regiments  of  the 
guard,  and  2  squadrons  of  mounted  inmntry  (at  Yemen).  There  is  no  Redif 
cavalry  organised.  The  line  and  guard  regiments  each  consist  of  5  squadroiis, 
the  fifth  being  a  depdt.  The  guard  regiments  are  quartered  at  Constantinople, 
and  belonjo;  to  the  first  ordu.  Of  the  line  regiments,  36  are  formed  into  6 
cavalry  divisions,  one  to  each  ordu,  and  2  other  r^'ments  belong  to  the 
garrison  at  TripoU.  There  are  dius  202  squadrons  of  cavalry,  of  $niich  40 
are  depdt  squadrons.  The  war  establishment  of  a  r^[iment  eonsiats  of  39 
officers  and  647  men,  686  in  all,  or,  adding  the  depdt  8quadr^i%  864  of  all 
ranks.  Each  regiment  has  880  horses,  indusive  of  train.  It  is  proposed  to 
form  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  ordu  districts  48  regiments  of  militia  or 
ffamadieh  cavalry,  commanded  by  tribal  leaders,  and  associated  witii  the 
regular  army.  The  tribes  will  find  the  men,  horses,  and  equipment,  and  the 
Government  the  armament.  Each  regiment  will  have  from  512tol,152  men 
in  from  4  to  6  squadrons. 

The  field  artillery  is  being  reorganised  in  accordance  with  a  acheme 
sanctioned  in  1891,  whereby  the  force  will  be  considerably  strengthened.  It 
is  intended  that  each  of  the  first  5  ordus  shall  have  one  batt^ion    with  8 
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There  are  19  engineer  companies  (pioneers),  and  4  telegraph  companies 
distribated  among  me  7  ordus,  the  second  oidu  haying,  besides,  a  pontoon 
train.  There  are  also  12  engineer  companies  and  4  torpedo  companies  belong- 
ing to  the  Ordnance  Department.  The  train  service,  so  far  as  it  exists,  consists 
of  13  companies.  The  supply  service  is  almost  entirely  staff ;  extraneous 
transport  would  be  requircff  for  commissariat  supplies.  The  medical  service 
consists  only  of  medical  officers  and  apothecaries ;  there  are  no  bearers  nor 
cadres  for  field  hospitals.  There  are  117  battalions  of  gendarmerie,  a  military 
organisation  under  civil  control  in  time  of  peace. 

The  following  is  a  summary  ^of  the  effective  combatant  services  of  the 
Turkish  Army :— • 

Infantry     648  battalions     588,200  men 

Cavalry      202  squadrons    66,300    ,, 

Artillery     1,356  guns     64,720    ,, 

Engineers 89  companies   7,400    ,, 


Total 700,620    „ 

The  war  strength  of  the  army,  permanent,  territorial,  and  reserve,  in  1897 
was  about  900,000  men. 


ni.  Navy. 

There  has  lately  been  a  mmour  that  an  effort  was  to  be  made  to  increase 
the  Ottoman  fleet,  and  overtures  have  been  made  to  shipbuilding  firms  in  this 
country  and  in  Germany.  There  is  not,  however,  any  evidence  of  real 
progress.  A  survey  of  the  navy  reveals  it  as  mainly  an  obsolescent,  and 
in  ereat  part  already  an  obsolete  fighting  force:  •  The  ships-  are  of  such 
small  displacement  or  were  built  so  long  ago  (1864-65)  as  to  belong  now  to  the 
class  local  defence  vessels. 

Information  concerning  the  state  of  the  Turkish  navy  is  not  readily 
accessible,  but  the  following  table  is  based  upon  such  information  as  is  avail- 
able. It  excludes  transports,  training  ships,  and  non-effective  vessels.  On 
the  whole  it  errs  by  giving  a  picture  too  favourable.  Many  of  the  smaller 
vessels  are  probably  useless. 
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Name 


a.  f.  b.<  Feik-el-ItUm 
a.  ff.  h.  •  Mewtdouiyek 
i  bar.  I  Azitiyeh 


I  bar. 

'  bar. 

;  bar. 

I  e,  b. 

'  c.  6. 
,  bar 

c.  b. 

€.  b. 

e.  b. 

I. 


0.  b. 
e.  b. 


OiWMmiyeh  . 
Orkaniyek   . 

Ifamid^eh  . 

ilbd«<  Jtader 

(Unfinished) 

A$9ar^-ahefket 

Nedjim-iSh^ket 

jMmr^-Tev/lk 

H^fMi'i-Bahw%an 


Avni-IOah 
I^^kOiyek 


Armament. 


1804  330  j 
1864  I  S30; 
18d4  I  6»400 


6,400 
6,400 
6,400  i 
8,990 


?6,700l 
8,000  i 


2,050, 
2,0501 
4,600  I 
2,500  i 


1869  I  2,310  I 

1870  1  2,240  I 


I 
8    I  2  Tin.  (Armstrong)     . 
8      Ditto  .... 

5^  I  211in.;  8  5*9in.;  6  SiHn 

dIS"*'^':    :    : 

Ditto  ..... 

Ditto.       ... 

12    lOin.    (18-ton,    Arm., 

innz.) ;  3  5-9in.  (Krapp). 
1010'2in.;  2  6*6in.  (Krnpp) 
4  lUn.;  6  5-9in.  (Krapp), 

10Q.F 

1  9in. ;  4  Tin.  (Annstrong) 

Ditto 

8  9-4in.;  28'2ln.  (Krapp)  . 

2  9in.:  2  Tin. (Arm.);  l^in 
(Krapp) . 


i 

12 


9 
14 

6 
6 
8 

H 


I  c.  b.  :  F^th-i-B&ulend 
\e.b.\  JfOKin-i-Za^M- 
I  ! 

i  e.  5.    Moukadem-i-mir 


1870  2,T20  I 
1869  2,330 


18T2  ;  2,680        9    '  Dll 


4  Oin.  (Annstrong)    . 
'  2  9in.  ;    2  Tin.  (Arm.);  1 
I     6'9in.(K.)       . 
!  4  Oin.  (Armstrong)     . 
'  4   9in.    (Ann.);    1  4*Tin. 

y^^'^:    :    : 


2  3,740 

2  3,749 

2  3.740 

S  3,740 

...  7.800 

2  ,  «,«0O 

10  I  11,500 

...  1,750 

...  '  1,«0 

...   i  3.560 


nomSBiI ' 
1       2,200   1 

1,800  i 
1       4,200  1 

...  I    2,280    1 
...  I    3,000   V 


The  old  sister  battleships,  now  coast-defence  vessels.  Aziaytk, 
Mdhmoudiyth,  Orkaniyeh,  and  Osmaniyeh  (6,400  tons),  are  bein|c,  or  hare 
been,  transformed  by  having  barbette  turrets  placed  at  each  end  of  their 
batteries  for  the  heavy  Krapp  guns  (the  hope  being  to  fit  them  for  sometiung 
more  than  local  defence).  An  armourclad  of  6,700  tons,  the  ffamidiyeh,  was 
launched  at  Clonstantinople  in  1885,  and  is  said,  after  long  delays,  to  ha?e 
made  her  trials,  but  it  is  believed  that  not  all  her  guns  are  even  now  mounted. 
This  vessel,  the  Mesoudiyeh^  and  the  unfinished  armoured  barbette  cniiser 
Abdul  Kader,  are  the  largest  ships  in  the  Turkish  navy.  The  Metoudiyek 
is  332  feet  long,  with  extreme  beam  of  59  feet  She  is  constructed  on  the 
central  battery  principle,  resembliDg  our  own  ffercuUs,  and  has  on  the  main 
deck  a  12-ffun  batteiy  of  18- ton  muzzle-loading  Armstrongs,  and  side  jplatiDg 
12  inches  tnick  at  the  water-line.  The  chief  armament  will  be  4  11  inch  gims. 
The  Hundewndighiar  is  a  deck-protected  cruiser  of  4,050  tons,  intended  to 
steam  12  knots. 

For  the  navy  of  Turkey  the  crews  are  raised  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
land  forces,  partly  by  conscription,  and  partly  by  voluntary  enlistment  The 
time  of  service  in  the  navy  is  twelve  years,  five  in  active  service,  three  in  the 
reserve,  and  four  in  the  Redif.  The  nominal  strength  of  the  navy  is  6  rice* 
admirals,  11  rear-admirals,  208  captains,  289  commanders,  228  lieutentnts, 
187  ensigns,  and  30,000  sailors,  besides  about  9,000  marines. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Land  in  Turkey  is  held  under  four  different  forms  of  tenuie— namely, 
l«t,  as  *Miri,'  or  Crown  lands;  2nd,  as  'Vacouf,'  or  pious  foundations; 
8rd,  as   'Malikaneh,'  or  Crown  grants;  and  4th,  as  •iliilk,'  or  fewhold 
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uperty.  The  first  description,  the  *mlri/  or  Crown  lands,  which  form,  the 
gest  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  SiUtan,  are  held  direct  from  the  Crown. 
10  Gloveminent  grants  the  right  to  cnltivate  an  unoccupied  tract  on  the 
jment  of  certain  fees,  but  continues  to  exercise  the  rights  of  seigniory  over 
e  l&nd  in  question,  as  is  implied  in  the  condition  that  if  the  owner 
^ects  to  cultivate  it  for  a  period  of  three  years  it  is  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 
te  second  form  of  tenure,  me  *  vacouf,'  was  instituted  originally  to  provide 
r  the  religion  of  the  State  and  the  education  of  the  people,  by  the  erection 
mo«qnes  and  schools  ;  but  this  object  has  been  set  aside,  or  neglected,  for 
reiml  generations,  and  the  'vacouf  lands  have  mostly  been  seized  by 
ivemment  officials.  The  third  class  of  landed  property,  the  *mulikaneh,* 
IS  granted  to  the  spahis,  the  old  feudal  troops,  in  recompense  for  the 
ilitary  service  required  of  them,  and  is  hereditary,  and  exempt  from  tithes. 
be  fourth  form  of  tenure,  the  *mUlk,'  or  freehold  property,  does  not  exist 
a  great  extent.  Some  house  property  in  the  towns,  and  of  the  land  in  the 
nghbourhood  of  villages,  is  'miilk,'  which  the  peasants  purchase  from  time 
time  from  the  Government. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  arable  land  is  under  cultivation,  owing  prin- 
pally  to  the  want  of  roads  and  means  of  conveyance,  which  preclude  the 
ianbility  of  remunerative  exportation. 

The  system  of  levying  a  tithe  on  all  produce  leaves  no  inducement  to  the 
mner  to  grow  more  than  is  required  for  his  own  use,  or  in  his  immediate 
roximity.  The  agricultural  development  of  the  country  is  further  crippled 
f  custom  dues  for  the  exportation  of  produce  from  one  province  to  another. 

The  system  of  ajacriculture  is  most  primitive.     The  soil  for  the  most  part  is 
ivy  fertue  ;  the  principal  products  are  tobacco,  cereals  of  all  kinds,  cotton,  figs, 
ots,  almonds,  grapes,  olives,  all  varieties  of  fruits.     Coffee,  madder,  opium, 
urns  are  largely  exported.     It  is  estimated  that  44  million  acres  of  the  Empire 
a  £arope  and  Asia  are  under  cultivation.     The  forest  laws  of  the  empire  are 
aaed  on  those  of  France,  but  restrictive  regulations  are  not  enforced,  and 
he  countiT  is  being  rapidly  deprived  ol  its  timber.     About  21  million  acres 
je  under  forest,  of  which  3  J  million  acres  are  in  European  Turkey.     Turkey 
a  a  wine-growing  countrv,  the  total  production  being  estimated  at  about  a 
niUion  hectolitres  annually.     Of  this  amount  about  160,000  hectolitres  are 
exported — chiefly  for  mixing.     The  culture  of  silkworms,  which  had  fallen 
»u  considerably,  owing  to  disease  among  the  worms,  is  a^in  becoming  im- 
Mrtant.     In  the  provinces  of  Broussa,  Panderma,  and  Ismidt  the  production 
>f  cocoons  in  1895  was  equivalent  to  3,439,984  kilogrammes  of  fresn  cocoons, 
rained  at  45.495,044  piastres ;  in  1896,    5,386,119  kilogrammes,  valued  at 
S8, 568, 561  piastres;   in  1897,   4,500,000  kilogrammes.      Most  of  the  silk 
produced  is  exported,  but  some  is  used  in  the  manufacturing  of  native  dress 
tnaterial.       The  quantity  of  opium  produced  in  1896  was  estimated  at  about 
4,000  chests  of  ,50  to  60  okes  ;  in  1897,  about  8,000  chests  ;  in  1898.  about 
3,500  chests.      The  production  of  oil  of  roses  in  1895  was  about  500,000 
metikal  (208  metikal  =  1  kilogramme) ;  in  1896,  about  780,000  metikal ;  in 
1897,  about  500,000  metikal ;  in  1898,  about  400,000  metikal,  or  2,000  ' 
\Jlojmmmes, 

The  mining  laws  of  the  empire  are  restrictive,  though  the  country  is 
rich  in  minerals,  coal,  copper,  lead,  silver,  iron,  manganese,  chrome,  bitumen, 
Rilphur,  salt,  alum  ;  coal  especially  is  abundant,  but  hardly  worked.  A  royalty 
of  20  per  cent,  is  paid  on  all  minerals  exported.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
brass-turning  and  beating  of  copper  into  utensils  for  household  purposes. 
Concessions  have  also  been  granted  for  glass  manufactories,  paper  mills, 
lud  textile  looms.    Carpets,  which  constitute  a  considerable  article  of  export 
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(about  150, 000^.  )f  tire  made  on  hand-looms,  and  so  also  are  a  number  of  ligbt 
materials  for  dress.  The  fisheries  of  Turkey  are  important ;  the  fisheries  of  the 
Bosphorus  alone  represent  a  value  of  upwards  of  250,000/.  The  coast  oftbe 
Meaiterranean  produces  excellent  sponges,  the  Red  Sea  mother-of-pearl,  and 
the  Persian  Gulf  pearls. 

Commerce. 


All  articles  of  import  into  Turkey  are  taxed  8  per  cent,  ad  ralorem,  except 
tobacco  and  salt,  which  are  monopolies ;  there  is  also  an  export  datj  of 
1  per  cent  on  native  produce,  except  cereals,  sent  abroad,  but  of  8  per  cent  if 
sent  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to  another.  The  total  trade  of  Turker  for 
six  years  (estimates  for  1896  and  1898)  has  been  as  follows  : 


Tears 


Imports 


1892 
1898 
1894 


£T 
24,553,940 
24,466,985 
24,108,660 


Exports 


Years 


£T 
15,370,050 
15,725,542 
13,262,416 


1895 
1896 
1898 


Imports 


£T 
24.075,490 
17,180,000 
24,070,000 


Bz^orU 

£T 
13,758,805 
18,448,000 
13,750,000 


The  following  has  been  the  value  of  the  trade  for  two  years  (March  U 
to  March  12)  according  to  countries : — 


1                       Imports 

CoimtaT 

,          1898-94 

1894-95 

1         PiaHU-es 

Piastres 

Great  Britain  i    905,498,045 

931,522,445 

Austria. 

.       516,853,625 

486,296,695 

France  . 

274,104,933 

274,221,001 

Russia  . 

150,448,029 

165,133,901 

Italy     . 

62,448,131 

65,589,206 

Bulgaria 

123,128,685 

103,852,846 

Persia   . 

76,158,290 

70,376,500 

Greece  . 

,      42,814,503 

44,452,057 

Belgium 

1      66.579,456 

66,414,986 

Roumania 

,      71,488,618 

75,338.085 

ITniteil  State* 

»           2.050.Q2Q 

7  994  QQO 

Exports 


1893.94 

PiasU^s         ; 
573,598,326  i 
132,865,218  ' 
855,825,665 
38,520,887  , 
46.985,993 
36,144,328 
1,719,897 
23,384,116  , 
5,864,333  I 
23,866.442  i 
IS  0.<12  flflfi 


1894.^ 

Piastre 

595,391.442 

131,698,998 

382,251.^0 

40,054,555 

47,559,109 

38,089,776 

1,344,009 

21,827,111 

4,955,2a) 

19,908,444 

99  ^^9  QOfi 
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Tobacco  exported  abroad  is  not  included  in  this  table  ;   the  quantity 
exported  in  1886-87  amounted  to  11,688,052  kilos.  ;  in  1887-88,  10,373,217 
kilos.  ;   in  1889-90.  10,454,427  kilos,  ;  in  1891-92,  10,237,490,250  kilos.  ; 
in  1892-93,  13,826,021  kilos. 
The  principal  imports  and  exports  in  1894-95  were  : — 


Imports 


Coal 

Sugar 

Linen  cloth     . 

Quilts      . 

Cotton  yarn     . 

Coffee      . 

Rice 

Cei-eals  (various) 

Woollens. 

Flour 

Madapolams    . 

Skins      . 

Cashmeres 

Petroleum 

Iron 

Cloth 

Timber    . 

Hides      . 

Hardware 

Cotton  &woollen  ^oocls 

Sheep  and  goats 

Carpets   . 

Instruments,  &c. 

Drags 

Silk  goods 

Sacks 

Clothes   . 

Copper  plates,  &c. 

Hats,  fez. 

Paper 

Linen  goods    . 

Barley    . 

Alcoholic  liquors 

Butter    . 


Piastres 
27,011,402 
157,582,667 
181,570,890 
136,690,986 
95,992,731 
102,706,931 
78,847,445 
62,262,364 
64,132,883 
78,301,433 
69,505,237 
15,834,358 
41,802,292 
56,290,181 
40,630,348 
31,533,583 
36,461,430 
31,162,845 
31,894,789 
35,197,209 
31,927,130 
26,181,594 
30,157,738 
22,754,251 
27,720,631 
18,829,714 
24,478,473 
17,393,028 
20,959,047 
20,699,178 
22,228,370 
16,299, 8C3 
16,728,361 
19,916,122 


1 

Exports 

1                              : 

Piastres 

Grapes    .         .         .      177,520,428    ; 

Silk 

1  135,819,112 

Cotton     . 

48,028,125 

Mohair    . 

'     64,810,222 

Barley     . 

,     47,574,372 

Cocoons  . 

46,642,889 

Opium     . 

(     61,527,556 

Valonia   . 

1     57,761,156 

Coffee      . 

29,756,667 

Ores 

47,098,889 

Pulse  &o. 

24,494,181 

Olive  oil . 

62,745.989 

Wool       . 

46, 904;  025 

Figs 

67,814,416 

Goat  skins,  &c 

34,744,030 

Sesame    . 

31,887,666 

Dates 

19,402,103 

Maize 

i     27,370,967 

Drugs 

j     23,108,743 

Carfjcts    . 

21,769,689 

Grains,  various 

'     14,828,501 

Nuts,  hazol 

17,725,222 

Oats 

1     12,164,000 

Horses  and  mules     . 

1       8,145,584 

Fish,  salted,  &c.       . 

1     10,076,667 

Olives      . 

1       6,712,555 

Seeds,  vaiious 

11,365,680 

Gum 

7,194,777 

Sponges  . 

8,190,222 

Gall  nuts 

12,184,381 

Eggs        . 

j     10,452,689 

Cattle      . 

1       6,665,569 

Hilfe       . 

,       6,306,444 

Oranges  and  lemons    ]     13,594,977 
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1893 


Imports  into  U.  K.  from 


mpo] 
Turkey 
Exports  of  British   pro- 
duce to  Turkey    . 


4,978,72114,899,815 
5,768,747  6,520,161 


1S95 


I 


1896 


1887 


£         \         £  £ 

5,751.537  5,316,686  6,253,209 

5,847,785  5,033,853  6,53S,406 


Among  the  articles  of  im[)ort  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Turkey  ait 
wheat,  604,485/.  in  1896;  653,697/.  in  1897;  barley,  994,714/.  in  1S96: 
978,683/.  in  1897  ;  wool  and  goats'  hair,  814,710/.  in  1896  ;  1,448,44U  io 
1897;  valonia  (dye  stuiD,  296,079/.  in  1896;  261,846/.  in  1897;  opium, 
198,222/.  in  1892  ;  124,360/.  in  1893  ;  179,763/.  in  1894  ;  183,291/.  in  1895: 
185,860/.  in  1896 ;  165,484/.  in  1897 ;  fruit,  chiefly  raisins  and  ^ 
818,977/.  in  1896  ;  1,100,002/.  in  1897. 

The  most  important  article  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  Turkey  is  manu- 
factured cotton.  The  exports  of  cotton  goods  amounted  to  3, 387, 654/.  in  1895 : 
3,211,842/.  in  1896  ;  4,264,559/.  in  1897  ;  cotton  yam,  599,471/.  in  189«; 
787,122/.  in  1897;  woollens,  268,989/.  in  1896;  387,368/.  in  1897;  in©, 
wrought  and  unwrouKht,  127,227/.  in  1896;  177,175/.  in  1897;  comkt, 
wrought  and  unwrouglit.  92,741  in  1896 ;  114,502/.  in  1897  ;  coal,  234,5fo^ 
in  1896  ;  268,869/.  in  1897  ;  machinery,  64,792/.  in  1896  ;  78,800/.  in  1897. 

The  value  of  the  trade  at  various  Turkish  towns  in  Asia  and  Africa  is 
1897  was  :— 


'  Trebirond  : 

i      Anatolian  trade        .  ;  792,280 : 

I     Transit  (Persian)  trade  554,600 

Siimsun                .        .  488,700 1 

I  Jalfe     ....  300,630 ' 

'  Aleppo  (AlexandretU)  2,015,217  j 

'  Basrah.        .        .        .  i  719,488 


Exports 

Imports 

Ezponi 

£       • 

£ 

£ 

BejTUt      . 

1,588,072 

7S0,«# 

443,600 

Mosul 

6«3,S23 

3S&.S& 

215,690 

Kerassund 

89,560 

l^^Stf 

b00,440  I 

Lattakia  . 

<iO,000 

M.MO 

309,389  ; 

Tripoli  (8.\rian) 

481,089 

5»M« 

1,136,399 

Tripoli  (African) 

851,080 

3«3«i«: 

1,020,250  1 

Benghazi  . 

210,49S 

SS«,5S1 

Shipping  and  ITavigation. 

The  mercantile  navy  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  1898  consisted  of  57 
steamers  of  46,498  tons,  and  1,849  sailing  vessels  of  252,947  tons.  In  189^W 
(March  to  FebruarjO  there  entered  and  cleared  at  all  the  ports  of  Tinker 
188,033  vessels  of  38,409,144  tons.    The  total  shipping  entered  and  ckaiK 
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Below  is  a  list  of  the  various  lines  iu  £iirope  and  Asia  wliicii  were  open  for 
;raffic  on  August  13,  1897  :— 

Lines  of  RaiU-ay  Miles  open 

Constantinople-Andrianople-Moustafa-racha    .         .         .     222 

Salonica-Uskub-Mitrovitza 227 

Ded^gatch-Andrianople '92 

Uskub-Zibsftche 53 

Salonica — Constantinople  junction,  with  branches     .         .     316 

Salonica-Monastir .        .136 

Smyrna-Diner  with  branches    ...  .         .     324 

Sinyma-Allashehr  with  branches 284 

Mondania-Broussa    ....  ...       26 

Mersina-Adana 40 

Jaffa>Jerusalem  54 

Haidar*  Pacha  Angora 360 

Bevrouth-Damascus-Haili-au 132 

Eski-shehr-Konieh    .        . 276 

Total 2,542 

The  amount  of  guarantee  paid  by  the  State  to  different  companies  was 
about  £T650,000. 

There  ai-e  1,649  Turkish  post-offices  in  the  Empire.  In  the  year  1892-93 
the  inland  service  transmitted  8,165,000  letters  and  post- cards,  and  2,297,000 
samples  and  printed  papei-s  ;  the  international  service  transmitted  2,666,000 
letters  and  jwst-cards,  and  1,080,000  samples  and  printed  papers. 

The  length  of  telegi-aph  lines  in  Turkey  is  about  21,800  miles,  and  the 
length  of  wire  about  33,760  miles.  There  are  1,649  telegiapli  offices  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  Annual  receipts.  21,359,000  piastres;  expenditure,  7,237,000 
piastres. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  Turkey. 

On  September  30,  1898,  the  situation  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  was 
as  follows : — 

£T 

Cash  in  hand 2,180,000 

Note  circulation 817,000 

Private  accounts  cuirent 6,729,000 

Treasury  accounts  current 1,486,000 

Portfolio 1,775,000 

Advances         .         .         .     • 4,226,000 

The  gold  coinage  of  Turkey  issued  since  1891  amounts  to  the  nominal 
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and  thus  contains  6*6147  grammes  of  fine  gold.  The  silyer  20-piMtic 
piece  weighs  24*055  grammes  *880  -fine,  and  therefore  contains  19*965 
grammes  of  fine  silver.  There  exists  a  large  amount  of  debased  aOTer 
currency — which,  however,  it  is  stated,  is  being  gradually  withdrawn—to 
which  were  added,  during  the  years  1876  to  1881,  600,000,000  piastrea  of  paper 
money,  known  as  caimi  ;  but  beinc  refused  by  the  Government,  owing  to  its 
depreciation,  it  became  in  the  end  of  merely  nominal  value,  and  altogether 
remsed  in  commercial  intercourse.  The  copper  currency  was  likewise  re- 
pudiated, owing  to  its  depreciation.  The  beshiik-altilik  and  metallic  dtrrescy 
was  reduced  by  decree  to  half  its  coined  value.  The  former  is  now  being 
called  in  (1889).  Silver  is  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  trade,  aad  is 
generally  at  8  per  cent  discount.  This  depreciation  is  further  acoounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  Uie  balance  of  trade  is  against  Turkey,  and  by  the  laise 
amounts  of  gold  which  have  to  be  yearly  exported  for  the  payment  of  ue 
funded  debt  and  the  purchase  of  warlike  ammunition. 


The  OJfce,  of  400  drams. 

„  Almud  .         ,        .         . 

„  KiUh     .... 

44  Okes  =  1  Cantar  or  Kintal 
89*44  Okcs       .... 
180  Okes  =  1  Tchek^    . 
1  KHeh  =  2(i  Okes      . 
S16  Kilehs  .... 
The  Andazi  (cloth  measure). 

,,  Arshin  (land  measure)   . 

,,  Ddnilm  (laud  measure)  . 


2-8326  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

1  *151  imperial  gallon. 

0*9120  imperial  bushel. 

125  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

1  cwt. 

611*380  pounds. 

0*36  imperial  quarter. 

100  imperial  quarters. 

27  inches. 

30  inches. 

40  square  paces. 


The  kileh  is  the  chief  measure  for  grain,  the  lower  measures  being  definite 
weights  rather  than  measures.  100  kilehs  are  equal  to  12*128  British  imperii^ 
quarters,  or  35  '266  hectolitres. 

In  March  1882  Turkish  weights  and  measures  were  assimilated  to  the  metrk 
system,  but  under  the  old  names,  leading  to  much  confusion  ;  they  have  set 
been  generally  adopted  in  practice.  Oke= kilogramme,  batman  =  10  kilo> 
grammes,  cantar  =100  kilogrammes,  tch^ki=:  1,000  kilogrammes,  shinlk> 
ilecalitre,  kileh  =  hectoliti-e  (2*75  bushels),  evlek=are,  djeril= hectare  (2-47 
acres),  arshin  =  metre,  nul= kilometre,  farsang=10  kilometres. 

In  1889  the  metric  system  of  weights  was  made  obligatory  for  cereals 
metric  weights  were  decreed  obli^i^atory  in  January  1892,  but  the  decree  is  wc 
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1886.  His  election  was  confinned  by  the  Porte  and  the  Great  Powers  in 
^arch,  1896.  On  Apiil  20,  1893,  he  was  married  to  Marie  Louise  (bom 
fannary  17,  1870 ;  died  January  81,  1899),  eldest  daughter  of  Duke  Robert 
»f  Parma ;  issue,  Boris,  bom  January  80,  1894  ;  Cyril,  bom  November  17, 
.895  ;  Eudoxie,  bom  January  17,  1898  ;  Clementine,  bom  January  80,  1899. 
The  Prince  must  reside  permanently  in  the  principality.  The  princely 
itle  is  hereditary.  In  May,  1893,  the  Grand  Sobrarge  confirmed  the  title  of 
*  Royal  Highness  "  to  the  Prince  and  his  heir,  and  this  style  was  recognised 
>y  the  Porte  and  by  Russia  in  April,  1896.  The  Prince  retains  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  but  his  heir  was  on  Febmary  14,  1896,  received  into  the 
)rthodox  Greek  Church. 

Constitation  and  Govemment. 

The  Principality  of  Bulgaria  was  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  signed 
^uly  13,  1878.  It  was  ordered  by  the  Treaty  that  Bulgaria  should  be  con- 
tituted  an  autonomous  and  tributary  Principality  tmder  the  suzerainty  of  His 
mperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  with  a  Christian  Govemment  and  a  national 
ailitia.  *  The  Pnnce  of  Bulgaria  should  be  freely  elected  by  the  population 
.ud  confirmed  by  the  Sublime  Porte,  with  the  consent  of  the  Powers,  but 
10  member  of  any  of  the  reigning  Houses  of  the  Great  European  Powers 
hould  be  elected. 

Eastern  Rumelia  (since  its  union  with  Bulgaria  also  known  as  Southern 
Bulgaria)  was  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  signed  July  18,  1878.     It  was 

0  remain  imder  the  direct  political  and  military  authority  of  the  Sultan,  under 
onditions  of  administrative  autonomy,  with  a  Governor-General  nominated 
)y  the  Porte.  On  September  18,  1885,  the  Govemment  was  overthrown  by 
L  revolution,  and  the  union  of  the  province  with  Bulgaria  proclaimed.  As 
he  result  of  the  Conference  held  at  Constantinople  by  the  representatives 
»f  the  signatory  Powers  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  during  the  latter  months  of  1885, 
he  Sultan,  by  imperial  firman,  April  6,  1886,  agreed  that  the  govemment  of 
Eastern  Rumelia  should  be  confided  to  the  Pnnce  of  Bulgaria  as  Governor- 
general,  the  Mussulman  districts  of  Kirjali  and  the  Rupchus  (Rhodope)  being 
e-ceded  to  the  Porte.  The  rectification  of  the  Organic  Statute — chiefly  as 
concerned  the  questions  of  the  tribute  and  the  customs — was  undertaken  by 

1  Turco-Bulgarian  commission  sitting  at  Sofia,  but  its  labours  v^ere  abmptly 
wrought  to  a  close  by  the  events  which  overthrew  Prince  Alexander  on  the 
iiight  of  August  20,  1886.  The  province  for  all  purposes  forms  part  of  Bul- 
^ria.  It  is  under  the  admiuistmtion  at  Sofia,  whicn  is  now  the  only  recog- 
lised  capital,  Philippopolis  being  merely  the  centi-e  of  a  prefecture. 

By  the  Constitution  of  1879,  amended  May,  1893,  the  legislative  authority 
*v'as  vested  in  a  single  Chamber,  called  the  Sobranje  or  National  Assembly.  The 
members  of  it  are  elected  by  universal  manhood  sufirage  at  the  rate  of  one 
member  to    every  20,000    of  the  population.      Those  residing  in  the  city 
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2.  Minister  of  the  Interior  ;  3.  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  ;  4.  Minister 
of  Finance ;  6.  Minister  of  Justice ;  6.  Minister  of  War ;  7.  Minister  for 
Commerce  and  Agriculture  ;  8.  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Ways  and  Means. 
Ministers  need  not  be  members  of  the  Sobraiye,  but  have  the  right  to  take 
part  in  its  debates. 

There  is  an  Imperial  Ottoman  Commissioner  resident  in  Bulgaria. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  estimated  ai^ea  of  the  Princi^Mdity  of  Bulgaria  proper  is  24,380  EngtisL 
square  miles,  and  of  South  Bulgaria  (or  Eastern  Kumelia)  13,700  square  mBes- 
By  a  census  talcen  on  January  1,  1893,  the  population  of  the  whole  Frindpality 
was  ascertained  to  be  3,310,713 ;  the  population  of  Eastern  Rumelia  being 
998,431.  Bulgaria  has  been  redivided  into  22  districts  (including  the  six 
districts  of  Eastern  Rumelia).  The  population,  divided  according  to 
language,  was  as  follows  in  1893  :  2,504,336  were  Bulgan,  569,728  Toiks, 
62,<528  Rumanians,  58,518  Greeks,  52,132  Gipsies,  27,531  Spanish  speakii^ 
Jews,  16,290  Tartars,  6,445  Armenians,  3,620  Germans  and  Aostrians;  1,221 
Albanians,  928  Russians,  905  Czechs,  818  Servians,  803  Italians,  and  3,820 
spoke  other  languages.  The  ^iresent  capital  of  the  Principality  is  the  city  of 
Sotia,  with  a  population  of  46, 593.  The  other  principal  towns  are  Philippc^iolJs 
(capital  of  Rumelia),  41,068;  Rustchuk,  37,174  ;vVama,  28,174  ;*TinioTO 
(the  ancient  capital  of  Bulgaria),  25,295  ;  Gornia  Orehovitza,  25,013  ;  Slirni, 
23,210  ;mevua,  23,178;  Tatar-Pazaijik,  22,056;  lUzgrad,  21,651  ; /idin, 
20,944  ;  Or^hovo,  20,054.  The  movement  of  po()ulation  in  the  principality 
in  tive  yeara  has  been  : — 


I     Yean 


Marriages 


Living 
birtUs 


sun- 

births 


Deaths 


Sorplaflof 
births 


1891 

29,658 

126,924 

!   368   1 

86,817 

40,107 

1892 

27,553 

117,883 

!  321  ; 

103,550 

1   14,333 

1893 

21,967 

116,319 

i   «^2   , 

91,829 

24,490 

1894 

26,640 

127.516 

690   1 

92,037 

1   35,479 

1895 

•31,230 

138,338 

767   , 

90,210 

48.128 

Beligion  and  Instruction. 

The  national  faith  is  that  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  though,  in  1870, 
in  consequence  of  its  demand  for  and  acceptance  of  religious  autonomy,  the 
Btil^rian  Church  was  declared  by  the  Patiiarch  of  Constantinople  to  \» 
outside  the  Orthodox  communion.  The  church  is  governed  by  the  Synod 
of  Bishops.  An  Exarch,  i-esident  at  Constantinople,  chosen  by  the  Synod 
with  the  approval  of  the  Sultan,  dispenses  ecclesiastical  patronage  as 
directed  by  the  Synod  and  the  parishes  of  the  various  dioceses,  the  aDi>mTai 
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Ik),  with  10,020  pupiU  ;  132  lower  middle-class  schools  (including  46  for 
te),  with  17,365  pupils  ;  4,585  elementary  schools  (including  1,445  private 
bools),  with  8,273  teachers  (1,422  female)  and  347,605  pupils  (101,194 
is) ;  and  18  special  and  technical  schools  (2  for  girls),  with  5,186 
ipiU.  For  education  the  State  gi-ants  a  yearly  subvention  which 
orides  for  half  the  cost,  the  remainder  being  provided  in  townh  by  the 
aniciTMlities  and  in  villages  by  the  communal  authorities.  Education  is 
je  ana  nominally  obligatory  for  a  period  of  four  years  (8-12).  The  richer 
tents  are,  however,  requii-ed  to  pay  20  levs  (168h.)  a  year  for  each  of  their 
aldren  attending  the  higher  schools.     There  is  a  free  public  librar}'  at  Sofia. 

Finance. 

The  budget  estimates  for  1898  were  :  reveuue,  84,445,713  francs ; 
tpenditure,  84,487,975  francs.  For  1899  they  were:  revenue,  84,097,195 
iDCS  ;  exi>enditure,  84,035,514  francs.  For  1899  the  chief  sources  of 
nrenaeare:  direct  taxes,  33,836,000  francs;  indirect  taxes,  32,451,000. 
he  chief  branches  of  expenditure  are:  Public  Debt,  20,934,146;  War, 
2,628,224  ;  Interior,  7,860,501  ;  Instruction,  7,548,555  ;  Public  Works, 
,731,693.  The  public  debt  consists  of  a  loan  of  46,777,500  in  1888 
»r  the  purchase  of  the  Varna  Rustchuk  railway  (41,290,000  francs 
atstanding  in  1898} ;  a  loan  of  30,000,000  irancs  in  1889  (26,975,000 
uics  outstanding) ;  a  loan  of  142,780,000  francs  in  1892,  of  which  however 
oly  93,980,000  Irancs  have  been  issued  to  date,  the  outstanding  balance 
«ng  88,825,640  francs;  there  has  also  been  received  an  advance  of 
0,000,000  francs  on  account  of  a  further  issue  of  this  loan  ;  the  Russian 
ecupation  debt,  of  which  the  outstanding  balance  is  9,699,256  francs  ;  the 
East  Kumelian  tribute,  for  which  no  capital  value  has  yet  been  lixed ;  a 
lebt  to  the  Ottoman  Government  now  amounting  to  5,826,875  francs, 
ihe  Bulgarian  tribute,  and  the  share  of  the  Turkish  debt,  have  never  been 
letermined.  In  Deceml>er,  1898,  the  government  was  authorised  to  convert 
he  whole  national  debt  into  a  5  per  cent,  debt,  and  to  etfect  this  a  new  loan 
i  the  nominal  amount  of  290,000,000  francs  will  )>e  issued. 

Defence. 

The  northern  frontier  of  Bulgaria  is  formed  by  the  Danube,  which,  ex- 
ept  on  the  cast  (bordering  on  the  Dobruja),  separates  it  from  Rumania ; 
me  are  the  three  fortresses  of  Yidin,  Rustchuk,  and  Silistria.  Varna  is 
>  fortress  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  Shumla  westward  in  the  interior.  These 
onncrly  important  fortresses  have  not  been  maintained,  but  Sofia  and  Vidiu 
ite  each  defended  by  a  circle  of  modern  forts.  On  the  west  Bulgaria  is 
ordered  by  Servia,  and  in  the  south-west  and  south  by  Turkey  Proper. 

Military  service  is  obligatory  from  the  age  of  20,  but  Mussulmans  may  buy 
hcmselves  otf.  Persons  exempted  on  account  of  bodily  infirmity  pay  a 
pedal  tax  for  ten  years.  About  40,000  are  annually  liable  to  be  drafted, 
mt  of  these,  only  about  16,000,  as  decided  by  lot,  are  called  under  aims. 
rhey  serve  either  2  years  in  the  infantiy,  or  3  yeara  in  other  arms.  The 
inny,  including  the  Eastern  Rumelian  forces,  is  organised  as  follows : — 
InJantry  :  on  peace  footing,  24  regiments  of  2  battalions  and  train  ;  on  war 
botin^  24  regiments  of  4  battalions,  besides  24  reserve  regiments  of  3 
lattahons.  On  a  war  footing  the  battalion  nuuibei-s  1,050  officers  and  men. 
Rivalry :  the  Prince's  bodyguard  squadron,  peace  and  war  strength,  353  ; 
regiments  ol  4  squadrons,  and  2  regiments  of  5  squadrons,  peace  and  war 
trength.    Artillery  :  6  regiments  of  9  batteries  of,  on  i)eace  strength,  4  guus. 
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on  war  stren^h,  6  guns  ;  8  battalions  of  fortress  artillerv,  and  3  monntaio 
batteries.  Engineers  :  3  battalions  of  4  companies,  besides  3  compuiies  ftH* 
telegraph,  railway,  &c. ,  service.  The  in&ntiy  is  armed  with  the  Mannlicher 
repeating  rifle.  The  Bulgarian  cannot  be  sent  out  of  the  country  except  in 
time  of  war.  There  is  a  military  academy  at  Sofia.  The  floating  strtigth 
of  Bulgaria  consists  of  the  Prince's  yacht  Alexander  I.  (800  tons),  the  steam 
ships  Aaen  (400  tons),  Krum  (650  tons),  and  Simeon  Veliky  (600  toas^ 
besides  seven  very  small  steamboats,  and  others  are  building.  One  toipedo 
gunboat,  Nadii^da  (715  tons),  was  launched  at  Bordeaux,  September  1S98. 
There  are  two  armoured  gunboats  for  the  defence  of  the  Danube  boikliiig 
abroad. 

ProduotioiL  and  Industry. 

In  Bulgaiia  the  State  is  theoretically  the  owner  of  the  land  ;  the  land- 
holder has  a  {jerjietual  lease  descending  to  heirs,  and  pays  one-tenth  of  the 
produce  by  way  of  rent  (paid  still,  to  a  great  extent,  in  kind).  The  com- 
munes hold  pasture-land  and  wood- land  in  perpetuity  and  pay  no  rent,  an'i 
over  such  lands  the  members  of  the  comnmnes  have  grazing  and  wood-cuttinf 
rights.  According  to  recent  statistics  the  surface  of  Bulgaria  is  subdivided 
as  follows : — 


Description  of  surface 


Hectares 


Pasture ]    4,587,838 

Arable  laud  and  market  garden  .         .  ^    2,435,900 


Forest  and  heath 
Prairie  .... 
Vineyards  .... 
Water,  dwellings,  roads,  &c. 

Total    . 


1,676,250 
312,000 
113,512 
445,000 


Peroenta^ 

47-89 

25-50 

17-50 

3-26 

1*20 

4-65 


9,570,500 


100  00 


About  five-sevenths  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  most  ^.i 
them  being  small  proprietors  holding  from  one  to  six  acres.  The  princip&I 
s^cultural  product  is  wheat,  which  is  largely  exported.  Wine,  tobacco  an  I 
silk  are  also  produced,  and  attar  of  roses  lai)a^ly  manufactured.  In  1893 
there  were  in  Bulgaria  7,220,256  sheep,  1,268,772  goats,  1,767,974  head  <A 
cattle,  and  461,725  pigs. 

All^  minerals  belong  by  law  to  the  State,  and  coal   mines  at  Pemik  a.-^ 
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Principality,  in  1895,  was  69,020,295  levs ;  exports,  77,685,546  levs  ;  in  1896, 
imports,  76,530,278;  exports,  108,789,977;  in  1897,  imports,  88,994,286; 
exports,  59,790,511. 

The  following  table  shows  the  trade  by  countries  for  1897  : — 


Country 

1     Imports        Bzports 
!       from                to 

Coantry 



Imi>orts    1      Exports 
from                 to 

Leva               Levs       , 

Levs                Levs 

United  King. 

'  Belgium 

2,367,679    5,128,891 

dora  . 

|23,077.913  17,293,824  |  Switzerland. 

936,301           7,000 

Austria. 

21,614,362 

3,600,351 

Servia. 

1,085,954       256,351 

Turkey. 

1  9,488,518 

10,935,194 

United  SUtes 

328,525         17,354 

France . 

4,117,603 

8,505,4131 

Greece 

468,086    1,042,851 

Russia  . 

1  4,209,018 

74,684 

Other  coun- 

Germany 

110,623,657 

7,784,811 

tries. 

281,274    4,024,198 

Rumania 

2,236.595 

365.898 

1— I 

Italy    . 

3,158,751'      753,691'   '^otaX. 

83,994,236  59,790,511 

I 

The  chief  imports  in  1897  were  textiles,  32,078,812  levs  ;  colonial  goods, 
5,382,087  ;  metals  and  metal  goods,  9,499,726 ;  machinery,  4,319,623 ; 
timber  and  furniture,  3,791,974  levs.  The  chief  articles  of  export  were 
grain  46,418,601  levs  to  England,  Germany,  France,  and  Turkey  ;  live  stock, 
2,375,793. 

According  to  the  }k)ai-d  of  Trade  Returns  the  imiK)rts  from  Bulgaria  into 
Great  Britain  in  1897  were  valued  at  396,832/.,  and  exports  from  Great 
Britain  of  British  pixKluce,  at  385,901/.  ;  the  inqwrts  into  Great  Britain  were 
wlieat,  388,976/.  ;  barley  7,856/.  ;  and  the  princii)al  ex^wi-ts  from  Great 
Britain  to  Bulgaria  were  cottons,  valued  at  183,558/.,  iron,  copjior,  and  tin, 
57,349/. 

Shipping  and  Commnnioations. 

The  nunil>er  of  vessels  entered  at  the  jwrts  of  Bulgaria  in  1897  was  8,306 
of  2,432,282  tons  (185  of  227,799  tons  Bntish),  and  8,298  of  2,434,875  tons 
(187  of  230,356  tons  British)  cleared.  The  chief  i>orts  are  Varna  and  Bourgas. 

Bulgaria  (including  Fasten)  Ruuielia)  had  612  miles  of  railway  open  and 
457  miles  under  construction  in  1898.  Kailways  connect  Sofia  with  Constanti- 
nople on  the  one  hand,  and  Belgrade  and  the  general  European  system  on 
the  other.  There  were  in  1897  3,250  miles  of  State  telegraph  lines  with 
6,910  miles  of  wire,  the  number  of  messages  (1897)  was  2,316,826.     There  are 

,    «««        •» f  A-1   _i i;«-        fin ,..««„   1   not    ^^^   «^j  * ->1 -.,.«<. .^1.    ^4K^^r, 
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by  foreign  10  and  20  franc  pieces.  There  are  silver  coins  of  i,  1,  2,  ad 
5  leys  (francs)  ;  nickel  coins  of  2  J,  5,  10,  and  20  centime  pieces  ;  copper  ooid 
of  5  and  10  centime  pieces  ;  the  notes  of  the  National  Bank  circulate  at  pM 

BrUish  Agent  and  ConstU-Qeneral  al  Sofia.— F.  £.  H.  Elliot. 

There  are  Vice-Consuls  at  Sofia,  Fhilippopolis,  Rustchuk  and  Varna,  a^ 
an  acting  Consular  Agent  at  Bourgas. 

Books  of  Beference  oonoerning  Bulgaria. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.    8.    London. 

Handbook  of  the  Arroies  of  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Montenegro,  Rumania,  and  8er\ia.  B; 
Capt  .W.  E.  Fairholme  and  Ca|)t.  Count  Gleicheu.    London,  1895. 

Commerce  de  la  Princlpaute  de  Bulmiric  avee  le«  Pays  dtrangerH.    Annual.    Sofia. 

Mouvement  de  la  Population  de  la  Principaute  de  Bulgarie.    Annual.    Sofia. 

Statistique  des  Ecoles  dann  la  Prindpaute  de  Bulgarie,  1894-96.    Sofia,  1897. 

Bulgarien  uud  der  bulgarische  Pilmtenhof.    Von  einetu  -Diplomaten.    Berlin,  1&6. 

Bath  (Marquis  of),  Observations  on  Bulgarian  Affairs.    8.    London,  1880. 

Beaman  (A.  H.),  M.  StambulofT.  [In  series  of  *  Public  Men  of  to-day.  1  London,  189^.— 
Twenty  Years  in  tlie  «>ear  Bast.    London,  1898. 

ChoUt  (Count  A.  P.  deX  Etude  sur  la  Guerre  bulgaro-serbe.    Paris,  I89I. 

Diee^  (E.),  The  Peasant  SUte :  An  Account  of  Bulgaria  in  1894.    8.    London,  1894. 

Drandar  (A.  G.),  Les  Bvinements  politiques  en  Bulgarie  depuis  1870  juaqn'  i  dob  Joon. 
Paris,  189«. 

Huhn  (Mivfor  A.  vonX  The  Struggle  of  Uie  Balkans  for  National  Independent  nndd 
Prince  Alexander.    London,  1886. 

Ivantchnf  C^.),  Article  "  Bulgarie"  in  **  Dfctionnaire  du  Commerce,  de  rindostrie, et  de 
la  Banque."    Paris,  1896. 

Jireeek  (CX  Das  Ftlrstenthum  Bulgarien.    Wien,  1891. 

KaKitMiF.),  Donau-Bulgarien  und  dcr  Balkan,  1860-75.    3  vols.    4.    Ijeipzig,  18T:>-79. 

Lamouche  (L.X  La  Bulgarie  dans  le  pass^  et  le  present.    Paris,  ]89*i. 

I>0er  (L.X  La  Save,  le  Danube,  et  le  Balkan.     Paris,  1884. 

MiUer  (W.X  The  Balkans.  In  'Story  of  the  NaUons  "  Series.  S.  London,  1896.— Trarelf 
and  Politics  in  the  Near  East     London,  1.S9S. 

Minchin  (J.  G.  C.X  Tlie  Growth  of  Freedom  in  tlie  Balkan  Peninsula.    8.     London,  \S^ 

lieff9MpurMky  (C.X  Die  KJimpfe  boi  811%-nitza,  1885.    Wien,  1805. 

8amm*l»on  (J.),  Bulgaria  Past  and  Present    a    liOndnn,  1S88. 

St.  Clair  (B.  G.  B.)  and  i8rop*|f  (C.  A-X  Twelve  Years'  Stady  of  the  Eastern  Qnestioe 
in  Bulgaria.    8.     London.     1877. 

CBETE. 

The  Island  of  Crete,  taken  by  Turkey  in  1669,  was  held  as  an  Asiatie 
vilayet  under  direct  Turkish  rule  until  1897,  when,  after  80  years  of  ahnost 
continuous  insurrection,  an  agreement  was  made  between  the  intervening 
Powei-s  and  the  Porte  that  autonomous  government  should  be  granted  to  the 
Island  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porto.     For  the  preservation  of  order  thf 

g>rta  have,  since  1896,  been  occupied  by  the  naval  and  militaiy  forces  of  Great 
ritain,  France,  Russia,  and  Italy  (Germany  and  Austria  having  withdrawn i, 
but,  by  November,  1898,  the  Tuikiish  forces  had  left  the  island,  a  provisional 
scheme  of  administration  had  been  put  in  force,  and  a  governor  with  the  titJ« 
of  High  Commissioner  had  been  appointed.  The  disarmament  of  the 
inhabitants  is  now  proceeding  ;  the  National  Assembly  comprises  representa- 
tives of  all  parties,  and  the  Council,  constituted  in  January,  1899,  consists  of 
16  members  (12  Christian  and  4  Moslem).  The  Cretan  (Constitution,  which 
has  been  drafted,  provides  that  the  Chamber  shall  consiat  of  deputies  elected 
by  the  inhabitant^  with  ten  members  nominated  by  the  High  Commissioner, 
and  will  be  convoked  every  two  years.  The  executive  power  will  be  vested 
in  the  High  Commissioner  assisted  by  responsible  councillors.  All  religions 
beliefs  are  to  be  equally  protected.  Service  in  the  Municipal  Guard  is  to  be 
compulsory.     The  official  language  will  be  Greek. 

niyh  Couwiissioner. — Prince  George  of  Greece,  son  of  the  King  of  the 
Hellenes,  born  June  24,  1869  ;  assumed  office  December  21,  1898. 

The  Island  is  about  160  miles  in  length,  and  from  6  to  35  miles  in  breadth, 
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the  total  area  being  8,326  square  miles,  and  population  294,190.  The  ffreat 
majoiitv  of  the  inhabitants  ai-e  Christians,  the  number  of  Mohammedans 
bein^  about  88,000.  The  chief  towns  are  Canea,  the  present  capital,  with  a 
X>opiuation  of  22,000  ;  Candia,  the  former  capital,  with  14, 000  inhabitants  ; 
Hethymo,  with  10,000. 

The  Island  is  mountainous,  but,  in  the  lower  grounds,  fertile,  the  products 
being  fruits,  the  grape,  tobacco,  cotton,  silk,  &c. 

British  Consul-Getieral,  at  Canea.— Sir  Alfred  Biliotti.  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

There  are  British  Vice-Coiisuls  at  Candia  and  Rethymo. 

Books  of  Reference  oonoeming  Crete. 

ArdailUyn  (E.),  Repartition  des  Chretiens  et  des  musulmaus  dans  I'lle  Crete.  In  AnnaltM 
Oeographiquef.    6  (18V»7),  pp.  256-257.    Paris. 

Biek/ord-Smith  (R.  A.  U.>,  Cretan  Sketches.     London,  1897. 

Combea  (P.),  L'lle  de  Crete.    Pads,  1897. 

Villon  (R.  J.),  Crete  and  the  Cretans.    In  Fortnightly  Review  for  May,  1897. 

Freese  (J.  H.),  A  Short  Popular  History  of  Crete.    London,  1897. 

Laroehe  (Ch.),  La  Crdte  ancicnne  et  modeme.     Paris,  1898. 

Mitchell  (O.),  The  flreek,  the  Cretan,  and  the  Turk.    London,  1897. 

Report  by  J.  Bowring  on  Egypt  and  Candia.  London,  1840.— Report  by  Consul  Long- 
worth  on  the  Causes  of  the  InsuiTectlon  in  18-'.8.— Reports.  Correspondence,  and  farther 
Correspondence  respecting  Crete,  1806-68,  1877-79,  1888-91,  l89:)-98. 

SAHOS. 

An  island  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  forming  a  piincipality  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Turkey,  under  the  guamntee  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Russia,  December  11,  1882. 

Area  180  square  miles  ;  population  (1898)  51,745.  There  are  besides, 
18r500  natives  living  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  There  are  619  foreigners, 
of  whom  565  are  Greeks.  In  1897  there  were  392  marriages,  1,757  births, 
737  deaths. 

The  religion  is  the  Greek  Orthodox,  all,  except  36,  of  the  inhabitants 
professing  it. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1897-98  was  3,538,698  piastres,  and  expendi- 
ture  the  same.     Thei-e  is  no  public  debt. 

The  exports  for  1897  were  valued  at  18,547,718  piastres,  and  imports 
19,264,302  piastres.  The  chief  exports  were  wines,  grapes,  hides,  oil.  The 
chief  imports  were  spirits,  cereals,  tissues. 

In  1897,  4,639  vessels  of  362.877  tons  entered  the  [port  of  Bathy  :  the 
vessels  were  mostly  Turkish,  Greek,  and  Austrian.  The  vessels  belonging  to 
the  island  were  3,069  of  3,691  tons. 

In  1897,   76,730  letters  passed  through  the    Post   Office,    and    9,641 
packets  of   printed  matter.      The  number  of   telegraphic  despatches  was 
.    5,518. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 
1.  Of  Turkey  in  Great  Britaik. 
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2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Turkey. 

Afubasaador.—Rieht  Hon.  Sir  N.  O'Conor,  K.C.B.,  C.M.G. 

Sccrelary,^^,  W.  E.  de  Bunsen,  C.B. 

Military  AtUichi. — Colonel  J.  G.  Ponsonby. 

Consul, — H.  C.  A.  Eyres. 

There  are  also  British  Consular  Representatives  at  the  following  places  :— 

Consuls-General, — Bagdad,  Beyrout,.Bosna  Serai,  Salonica,  TnpolL 

Consuls  or  Vice-Consuls, — Benghazi  (Tripoli),  Adrianople,  Baaaora,  Da- 
mascus, Jeddah,  Jerusalem,  Erzeroum,  Samoa,  Smyrna,  Trebizond,  Bmstt, 
Dardanelles,  Gallipoli,  Scutari,  Adana,  Antioch,  Candia,  Van,  Rhodes,  Scak 
Nuova,  Kharput,  Sivas,  Monastir,  Diarbekir. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Seferenee. 

1.  Official  Publications. 
Turkey  in  Europe. 

Salnaui6  1308.    Official  Almanac  for  the  TarkUh  Empire.    8.  Constantinople,  1897. 

Report  of  the  Health  Office,  publislied  annually. 

Report  by  Mr.  Godfrey  Blunt  on  the  Finances  of  Turkey,  in '  Reports  of  H.M. 'a  Secretarin 
of  Bmbassy.'   Part  I.    1884. 

Callwell  (Captain  C.  E.),  Handbook  of  the  Turkish  Army.  Prepared  in  the  InteUigeoee 
Division  of  the  War  Office.    London,  1892. 

Constitution  Ottomane  promulgute  le  7  ZilhitU^  (11/^  d^oembre,  1870).  8.  Constinta- 
nopie,  1891. 

Deutsches  Handels-Archiv.  for  March,  1895.  [Contains  an  aoeoant  of  the  trade  of  Cod- 
stantinople.]    Berlin,  1895. 

Special  Report  on  the  Ottoman  Public  Debt.    By  Sir  Vincent  Caillard.    London,  1897. 

Treaty  between  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  for 
the  settlement  of  aflkirs  in  the  Bast.    Signed  at  Berlin,  July  13, 187&    FoL    London,  1S78. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports  fh>m  Turkey  and  Possessions  for  1894.    London,  1896. 

HerttUt  (Sir  E.),  Foreign  OflSce  List.    Published  annually.    London,  1891. 

Ottoman  Land  Code.    Tr.  by  F.  Ongley,  revised  by  H.  E.  Miller.    8.    London,  1892. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Tnde  of  t^e  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Coontries  and 
British  Pn.s.sessions.     Imp.  4.     London. 

Turkey  in  Asia  afid  Africa, 

Con*e8pondence  and  Further  Correspondence  respecting  the  Introduction  of  Refonos 
in  the  Armennia  Provinces  of  Asiatic  Turkey.    London,  1896-97 

Correspondence  respecting  the  condition  of  the  population  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  18SS-89. 
C-5,723  fol     London,  1889. 

Reports  on  the  Trade,  Ac,  of  Tripoli,  Palestine,  Aleppo,  Smyrna,  Damaacns,  Jeddah, 
Beyrout,  Baghdad,  and  Bussorah,  in  Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series.    London. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 
Turkey  in  Europe, 
Annual  Report  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Constantinople. 
Amiei9(E.  de\  Constantinople.    [Translated  from  the  Italian.]    8.    Xew  York,  1896. 
Rarkley  (H.  C),  Between  the  Danube  and  the  Bhick  Sea.    8.    London. 
BartUU  (Sir  K.  A.),  The  BatUeflelds  of  Thessaly.    Londol^  1897. 
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FVeeman  (Edward  A),  The  Ottoman  Power  in  Europe :  its  Nature,  its  Grawth,  and  it« 
>ec)ine.     8.    London,  1877. 

Oamett  (Lucy),  The  Women  of  Turkey  and  their  Folklore.    London,  1890. 
QeorgiadkM  (D.l  La  Turquie  ao>ueIle.    8.    Paris,  1892. 
Qo€hUri  (J.  v.).  Die  Bevolkerung  der  europiUschen  Ttkrkey.    8.    Wien,  1866. 
Qro9venor  {Et.  A),  Constantinople.    2  vols.    London,  1895. 
Guide  Joanne,  De  Paris  h  Constantinople.    Paris,  1896. 

HtMM  Hu$$eyn  (Bffondi),  Hadikat-ul-dsohevamL  Description  of  the  Mosques,  High 
ichools,  and  Convents.    2  vols.    8.    Constantinople,  1864-66. 

Hammer-Purgiiall  (J  von),  Oeschiehte  des  Osmanischen  Reiches,  ftc.  Int  ed.  10  vols. 
f.      Peath,  1827-35.    2nd  ed.  (Improved),  4  vols.    8.    Pesth,  1834-36. 

HerUlet  (Sir  B.),  Treaties  and  Taiiffs  between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey. 
Holland  (Thomas  Erskine),  The  European  Concert  in  the  Eastern  Question,  a  Collection 
>f  Treaties,  Ac    Oxford,  1897. 

Journal  de  la  Ohambre  de  Commerce  de  Comtantinople.    Constantinople.    Weekly. 
Kinglake  (Alexander  William),  The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea.  8.    Edinburgh  and  London, 
1863-75. 

Launay  (L.  de),  Chez  les  Grecs  de  Turquie.    Paris,  1897. 
Lavelege  (E.  A),  The  Balkan  Peninsula.    2  vols.    London,  1887. 
Le  Jean  (Guillaume),  Ethnographic  de  la  Turquie  d'Enrope.    [In  French  and  German. 
MaeColl  (Malcolm),  The  Sultan  and  the  Powers.    London,  1896. 
In  Mittheilungen  aus  J.  Perthes'  Qeogr.  Austalt.      Brgftnzungsheft  No.  4.  4.  Gotha,  1861 
Me<yeU^  or  Ottoman  Civil  I  aw.    Nicosia,  1895. 
Miller  (W.),  Travels  and  Politics  in  the  Near  East.    London,  1898. 
Muller  (Mrs.  Max),  Jitters  from  Constantinople.    London  1897. 

Perri$  (G.  H.),  The  Eastern  Crisis  in  1897  and  British  Policy  in  the  Near  East.  London, 
1897. 

PhUippgon  (A),  Thessalien  und  Bplrun.    Berlin,  1897. 
Pi9eo  f  J.),  akanderbeg.     WIen,  1897. 

Poole  (Stanley  Lane-),  The  People  of  Turkev :  Twenty  Years*  Residence  among  Bulga- 
rians,  Greeks,  Albanians,  Turks,  and  Armenians.  By  a  Consul's  Daughter.  2  vols.  8 
London,  1878. 

Poole  (Stanley  Lane-),  Turkey.    In  Story  of  the  Nations  Series.    8.    London,  1888. 
Reelui  (Elis^e),  Q^ogrsphie  Universelle.    Vol.  I.    Paris,  1876. 
Boeen  (G.X  Geschiohte  der  Tiirkei  neuester  Zeit    2  vols.    8.    Leipxig,  1866*67. 
8alwu>ni  (H.  A.),  The  Pall  and  Resurrection  of  Turkey.    London,  1896. 
Spry  (W.  J.  JX  Life  on  the  Bosphorus.    London,  1896. 
Steeven*  (G.  W:),  With  the  Conquering  Turk.    London,  1897. 
Tarring  (C.  J.),  British  Consular  Jurisdiction  in  the  East.    London,  1888. 
Thomeon  (H.  C.),  The  Outgoing  Turk.     London,  1897. 
Tozer  (H.  P.),  The  Highlands  of  Turkey.    London,  1869. 

Vanhhy  (A.),  Das  Turkenvolk.  I^ipzig,  iaS5.— Die  Stellung  der  Tiirken  in  Enropa.  In 
Qeogr,  Zeiteekrifl  3  (1897),  pp.  249-256. 

1FaIilr«r  (Mary  A.),  Old  Tracks  and  New  Landmarks :  Sketches  in  Crete,  Macedonia,  &c. 
London,  1898. 

WUeon  (Sir  C.  W.),  Handbook  (Murray's)  fcr  Constantinople,  Brusa,  and  the  Troad. 
8.    Ix)ndon,  1893. 

Zinkei»en(J.  W.),  (Jeschichte  des  Osmanisdien  Reiohs  in  Europa.  7  vols.  8.  Gotha, 
1840-03. 

Elf  Jahre  Balkan-Erinnerungen  eines  Preussischen  OflSciers  aus  den  Jahren  1876  bis 
1887.    J.  U.  Kern's  Verlag.     Breslau,  1889. 

Turkey  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
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DcMkamp*  (G.),  Sur  les  Roates  d'Asie.    PariA,  1894. 

FelUnM  (Sir  C.\  Travels  and  Researchea  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.    S.     London,  1939. 

Qeary  (Qrattan),  Asiatic  Turkey.    2  vols.    8.    London,  1878. 

Gregor  (N.  Ter),  History  of  Armenia.    London,  1897. 

HtarU  (J.  R.  and  H.  B.),  Letters  from  the  Scenes  of  the  Recent  Massacres  in  Ameod 
London,  1897. 

Harrit  (W.  B.),  A  Journey  through  Yemen.    8.    London,  1893. 

HeptBorth  (O.  H.X  Throngh  Armenia  on  Horseback.    London,  1898. 

Hinek  (L.),  Reisen  in  Siid-Arabien,  Mahra-Land,  nnd  Hadramilt.    Leiden,  1897. 

Historical  Sketch  of  Armenia  and  the  Armenians.    By  an  Old  Indian.     London,  1S96. 

Hodgetu  (E.  A.  B.X  Round  about  Armenia.    8.    London,  189& 

Hogarth  (D.  O.X  A  Wandering  Scholar  in  the  Levant.    2nd  ed.    London,  1S9T. 

IfMrnann  (CX  Reisen  in  Kleinen  Asien  und  Nordsyrien.    8.    Berlin,  1S90. 

JtaverdentM  (H.X  Histoire  de  1' Armenie.    Fol.    Venice,  1888. 

Kean4  (A.  H.)  and  TempU  (Sir  R.),  Asia.    London,  1882. 

Kaunenbfrg  (K.),  Kleinasiens  Natnrschatze.    Berlin,  1897. 

Leake  (W.  M.X  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Asia  Minor.    8.    London,  182i. 

Lepeiug  (J.),  Armenia  and  Europe :  An  Indictment    London,  1897. 

MaeOoan  (J.  CX  Our  New  Protectorate.    [Turkey  In  Asia.]    2  vols.    S.     London,  ISTft 

Maedonald(A.),  The  Land  of  Ararat.    8.    London,  1898. 

Palgrave  (w.  G.),  Ulysses  or  Scenes  and  Studies  in  Many  Lands.    8.    London,  1SS7. 

PatenoH  (J.  O.X  From  Bombay  through  Babylonia    [Missionary  Travels.]  Gla^gov,  1&9( 

Pertiut  (Comte  deX  Le  D^rt  de  Syrie.    Paris,  1896. 

Peten  (J.  P.X  Nippur :  Explorations  and  Adventures  on  the  Euphrates.  VoL  I.  Loado^ 
1897.  j 

Rawuay(W.  M.X  The  Cities  and  Bishopricks  of  Phrygia.  2  vols.  Oxford,  1897. — Hlstoricd 
Ge(^raphy  of  Asia  Minor.  London,  1890.— Impressions  of  Tnrkev  during  Twelve  Teanj 
Wanderings.  London,  lb97.— Also,  Every-day  Life  in  Turkey,  by  Mrs.  Ramsay.  Londoi^ 
1897.  '  ' 

BeeZit«(Elis^XNouvelleaeonaphie  Universelle.  Vohu  IX  and  XL  8.  Paris,18a4  and  ISSd 

Roh\fi  (GerhardX  Von  Tripolis  nach  Alexandrien,  1868-69.  2  vols.  8.  Bremen,  ISTI, 
Reise  vom  Tripolis  nach  der  Oase  Kufra.    8.    Leipzig,  1881.  ' 

Roeei  (G.  B.X  Nei  Paesi  d'lHlam  in  Barberia,  in  Egitto,  &c.    Rome,  1897. 

Scfc«or«(Dr.  BO,  QuerdurchBithynien.    8.    Berlin.  1889. 

Smith  (G,  A.X  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land.    New  ed.    London,  1897. 

Tkompton  (G.  E.X  Life  in  Tripoli,  with  a  peep  at  Ancient  Carthage.    8.    Liverpool,  1894.: 

Toeer  (H.  F.),  Turkish  Armenia  and  Eastern  Asia  Minor.    8.    London,  1881. 

Warkworth  (LordX  Notes  from  a  Diary  in  Asiatic  Turkey.    London,  1893. 

Warner  (C.  D-X  In  the  Levant    2  vols.    8.  London,  1892. 

WiUon  (Sir  C.  W.X  Handbook  (Murray's)  for  Travellers  in  AsU  Minor,  TranacAneaua 
Persia,  die.    London,  1895. 


EGYPT. 

(Kemi — MiSR.)  I 

Beigning  Khedive. 

Abbas  Hilmi,  born  July  14,  1874 ;  son  of  Mohamed  Tewfik  ; 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  January  7, 
1892;  married  Princess  Ikbal  Hanem;  offspring:  Princess 
Emina  Hanem,  born  February  12,  1896;  Princess  Atiatou-llah. 
bom  June  9,  1896;  Princess  Fathieh  Hanem,  born  December 
1897;  Prince  ,  born   February  20,  1899.       He  has 

one  brother,  Mohamed  Aly,  born  October  28,  1875,  and  two 
sisters,  Khadija  Hanem,  born  May  2,  1879,  and  Nimet-Hanem, 
born  Nov.  6,  1881.  | 

The  present  sovereign  of  Egypt  is  the  seventh  ruler  of  the  dyntsty  of  Mehe- 1 
met  AH,  appointed  Governor  of  Egypt  in  1806,  who  made  himself,  in   1811, 
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Died 

Reigned 

1849 

1811-48 

1848 

Juue— Nov.  1848 

1854 

1848-54 

1863 

1854-63 

1895 

1868-79 

1892 

1879-92 
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■ohite  master  of  the  cotmtry  by  force  of  anus.  The  jKNiition  of  liis 
ind&ther,  Ismail  I. — forced  to  abdicate,  under  pressure  of  the  British 
id  French  Goyermnents,  in  1879 — was  recognised  by  the  Imperial  Hatti- 
MrilT  of  February  13,  1841,  issued  under  the  guarantee  of  the  five  great 
ETopean  Powers,  which  establislied  the  hereditary  succession  to  the  throne  of 
rypt  under  the  same  rules  and  regidatious  as  those  to  the  throne  of  Turkey. 
K  title  given  to  Mehemet  Ali  and  his  imme<liate  auccesnors  was  the  Turkish 
»of  'Vali,' or  Viceroy  ;  but  this  was  changed  by  an  Imperial  firman  of 
ay  21,  1866  into  the  Persian -Arabic  of  *  KhTdewi-3Iisr,'  or,  as  more  commonly 
Ikd,  Khedive.  By  the  same  firman  of  May  27,  1866,  obtained  on  the  con- 
iion  of  the  sovereign  of  Egypt  raising  his  annual  tribute  to  the  Sultan's  civil 
It  from  376,000/.  to  720,000/.,  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  was 
ade  direct  &om  father  to  son,  instead  of  descending,  after  the  Turkisn  law, 
» the  eldest  heir.  By  a  firman  issued  June  8,  1878,  the  Sultan  granted  to 
Mail  I.  the  hitherto  withheld  rights  of  concluding  commercial  treaties  with 
itmn  Powers,  and  of  maintaining  armies. 
The  predecessors  of  the  present  ruler  of  Egypt  wei-e— 

Boi-n 

Mehemet  Ali,  founder  of  the  dynasty  1769 

Ibrahim,  step-son  of  Mehemet  .     .  1789 

Abbas,  granitson  of  Mehemet.     .     .  1813 

Said,  son  of  Mehemet 1822 

Ismail,  son  of  Ibrahim .  ...  1830 

Mohamed  Tewfik,  son  of  Ismail  .     .  1852 

The  present  Khedive  of  Egypt  has  an  annual  allowance  of  100,000/. 


Oovarnmant  and  Constitntion. 

The  administration  of  Egypt  is  carried  on  by  native  Ministers, 
wbject  to  the  ruling  of  the  Khedive.  From  1879  to  1883  two 
i^nlrollers-General,  appointed  by  France  and  England,  had  con- 
dderable  powers  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  country 
iv^hedivial  Deci*ee,  November  10,  1879).  In  the  summer  of  1882, 
u  consequence  of  a  military  rebellion,  England  intervened,  sub- 
lued  the  rising,  and  restored  the  authority  of  the  Khedive.  In 
his  intei*vention  England  was  not  joined  by  France,  and  as  a 
-esult,  on  January  18, 1883,  the  Khedive  signed  a  decree  abolish- 
ing the  joint  control  of  England  and  France.  In  the  place  of 
the  CJontrol,  the  Khedive,  on  the  recommendation  of  England, 
ippointed  an  English  financial  adviser,  without  whose  concurrence 
Qo  financial  decision  can  be  taken.  The  financial  adviser  has  a 
right  to  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  Ministers,  but  he  is  not  an 
executive  officer. 

The  Egyptian  Ministry  is  at  present  composed  of  six  members,  among 
whom  theae|iartmental  work  is  distributed  as  follows  : — 1.  President — Interior ; 
2.  Finance ;  3.  Justice  ;  4.  War ;  5.  Public  Works  and  Public  Instruction ; 
S.  Foreign  Afl*air8. 

On  May  1,  1883,  an  organic  law  was  promulgated  by  the  Khedive  creating 
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a  number  of  representatiye  institations,  inclndltig  a  L^dative  Coand] 
General  Assemblyi  and  provincial  boards.  The  Legislative  Couiicil  is  a  a 
snltative  body,  consisting  of  80  members,  of  whom  14  are  nominated  hy  i 
Government.  It  meets  once  a  month  and  examines  the  budget  and  all  p 
posed  administrative  laws,  but  it  cannot  Initiate  legislation  and  the  Govei 
ment  is  not  obliged  to  act  on  its  advice.  Of  its  members,  15  residing 
Cairo  receive  an  allowance  of  90/.  a  year  for  caniage  expenses,  and  15,  hei 
delegates  from  the  provinces  and  provincial  towns,  receive  250/.  a  year 
residential  exi)en8es  in  Caii-o,  besides  tmvelling  expenses  to  and  from  Ca 
once  a  month.  The  General  Assembly,  which  consists  of  the  luemlien  of  1 
legislative  Council  with  the  addition  of  the  6  niinisters  and  46  memb 
popularly  elected,  has  no  legislative  functions,  but  no  new  direct  penonaJ 
land  tax  can  be  im^Kised  wiUiout  its  consent  It  has  to  be  summoned  at  lei 
once  every  two  years.  The  members,  when  convoked,  receive  an  eight  dai 
allowance  at  II.  a  day,  with  railway  expenses.  The  council  of  nuniaten  wi 
the  Khedive  is  the  ultimate  legislative  authority.  Since  1887  an  Ottom 
High  Commissioner  has  resided  in  Cairo. 

E^pt  Proper  is  administratively  divided  into  6  governorships  (nuafi^ 
of  pnncipal  towns,  and  14  mudiriohs,  or  provinces,  subdivided  intx>  distfi^ 
or  kf 


Ik 

leuio. 

Uudirieks, 

1. 

2. 

CaiiD. 
Alexandria. 

Lower  Egypt : —    Upper  Egypt : — 
1.  KaSoubieh.        1.  Gu&h. 

3. 

Damietta. 

2.  Menoufieh.         2.  Minieh. 

4. 

Suez  Canal,  with  the  towns 

3.  Gharbieh.           3.  Beni  Sonet 

of  Port  Said    and  Ismai- 

4.  Charkieh,           4.  Fayoum. 

lieh. 

5.  Dakahlieh.         5.  AssioiiL 

5. 

Suez  and  Sinai  iieuinsula. 

6.  Behera.              6.  Guerga. 

6. 

El  Arish. 

7.  Kena. 
■    8.  NuWa 

Area  and  Population. 


The  total  area  of  Egypt  proper,  including  the  Oases  in  tfa 
Libyan  Desert,  the  region  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Se^ 
and  El-Arish  in  Syria,  but  excluding  the  Sudan,  is  about  400,0(^ 
square  miles  ;  but  the  cultivated  and  settled  area,  that  is,  the  Nil 
Valley  and  Delta,  covei's  only  12,976  square  miles.  CansAi 
roads,  date  plantations,  &c.,  cover  1,900  square  miles;  2,85! 
square  miles  are  comprised  in  the  sui*face  of  the  Nile,  marshes 
lakes,  and  desert.  Egypt  is  divided  into  two  great  districts- 
'  Masr-el-Bahn,*  or  Jjower  Egypt,  and  *  El-Said,'  or  Upper  Egypi 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  of  the  settled  land  surface 
and  the  results  of  the  census  of  June,  1897 : — 
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Aixmin 
8q.  ra. 


GovemorcUs . 
Cairo  . 
Alexan<lria  . 
Port         Said 
aii«l  (;anal 
Suez    . 
Damietta     . 
H-Arish 

fSvhera 
(*harkieh 
Dakahliek   . 
flharbieh 
Kaloubieh    • 
Menoufich  . 
Provinces  : 

lioni-Sonef . 

Fayoura 

Guizeh 

Minieh 
\  Assiout 

Ouerga 

Kena  . 

Nabia. 

Tetal 


6    I 
70    ' 

I 

loi ! 


Egyptians 
Sedentary  I    Nomad 

583,336 
2t>S,669 


I 
Forcignere!      Total 

I 


Pop. 
Per  sq.  m. 


932 
905 
931 

;  2,340 
352 

I        639 

'  501 
493 
370 
772 
840 
631 
544 


36,729 

15,439  I 

43,r.l2  I 

4,080 

i    535,021 

661, H58  , 
.    719,676 
1,246,752 
;    335,470  i 
'    846,512 

282,513  I 
I  312,757  ' 
!  368,472, 
;  511,746  ; 
I  752,233 
677,151  I 
679,517  I 
I    216,662 


19,047,905 


1,345 

35,381 

1  570,062 

96,010 

4,984 

46,113 

1  319,766 

4,668 

— 

13,450 

60,179 

6,757 

2,774 

;   24,970 

— 

— 

239 

43,751 

9,722 

12,910 

1 

16,991 

84,956 

94,953 

1,251 

631,225 

677 

85,015 

2,667 

.  749,130 

828 

14,624 

2,408 

736,708 

791 

47,463 

3,441 

1,297,656 

564 

35,402 

593 

371,465 

1,055 

16,666 

1,028 

864,206 

1,352 

31,645 

296 

314,454 

627 

57,947 

302 

371,006 

762 

32,736 

426 

401,634 

1,085 

36,217 

669 

548.632 

711 

30,048 

439 

782,720 

932 

10,649 

211 

688,011 

1,090 

31,325 

616 

711,467 

1,308 

23,288 

432 

240,382 

— 

573,974 

112,526 

9,734,406 

— 

Kccent  arrangeineiitJi  for  the  adnuDistration  of  the  Egyptian  Sttdaii 
iTolve  modifications  in  the  goveniiueut  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Upi)er 

arpt 

Of  the  total  ]K)pu]ation,  4,947,850  were  males  and  4,786,555  females.  Not 
icludwl  in  the  table  an-  the  ]»opulatiun.s  of  Siwa  (Wahat),  consisting  of  5,000 
•dentary  Egyptians  ;  Dongola  (Govoruorat),  63,037  se<lentary  and  3,389 
"madic ;  total,  56,426  ;  Souakin,  15,378  sedentary  Egyptians  and  335 
•itigners;  total,  15,713. 

The  foreign  jwpulation,  112,526  in  all,  comprised  38,175  Greeks,  24,467 
talians,  19,557  British,  14,155  French,  7,117  Austro- Himgarians,  3,193 
iiasians,  1,277  Germans,  1,301  Persians,  and  3,284  of  other  nationalities. 

The  growth  of  the  general  population  of  the  country  is  exhibited  by  the 
•Uowing  figures : — 


500  (French  estimate) 
821  (Mehemet  Aly) . 
&46  (Census)  .     .     . 


2,460,000  ,  1882  (Census) 6.813,919 

2,536,400     1897  (Census) 9,734,405 

4,476.440  I 


The  average  annual  increase  fi*oni  1846  to  1882  was  1"25  per  cent.  ;  from 
S82  to  1897,  2-76  i)er  cent. 

The  principal  towns,  with  their  ]iopu]ations  in  1897,  are  : — Cairo,  570,062  ; 
ilexandria,  819,766;  Tantah,  57,289;  Port  Said,  42,095;  Assiout,  42,012; 
Agazig,  35,715  ;  Mansourah,  34,997  ;  Damietta,  31,288  ;  Fayoum,  31,262. 
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Beligion  and  Instmotioii.  ^ 

In  1897  the  population  consiflted  of  8,978,775  Moslems  ;  730,162  Ckm-  ' 
tians  (608,446  Copts,  53,479  Orthodox,  56,343  Roman  Catholics,  and  11,891  | 
Protestants) ;  25,200  Jews ;  and  263  others.  Thus  Moslems  formed  92*23 
per  cent,  of  the  population  ;  Christians,  7*50  per  cent.  ;  Jews,  0*26  percent; 
others,  0*01  per  cent  The  highest  religious  and  judicial  aathorities  among 
the  Moslems  are  the  Sheikh  ul  Islam  appointed  by  the  Khedive  and  dtotto 
from  among  the  learned  class  of  Oolemas,  and  the  Grand  Cadee  nomintted 
by  the  Sultan,  and  chosen  from  amongst  the  learned  Oolemas  of  StambtmL 
The  principal  seat  of  Koranic  leaniing  is  the  Mosque  and  UnirersitT  of  £1 
Azhar  at  Cairo,  founded  about  a  thousand  years  ago,  but  the  sciences'tao^kt 
and  the  modes  of  teaching  them  have  not  changed  since  its  foundation. 

There  are  in  Egypt  lai^e  numbers  of  native  Christians  connected  with  tbe 
various  Oriental  cnurches ;  of  these,  the  largest  and  most  influential  are  tbs 
Copts,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  their  creed  ii 
Oi-thodox  (Jacobite),  and  was  adopted  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Its  head  is  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  as  the  succeMoi 
of  St.  Mark.  There  are  three  metropolitans  and  twelve  bishops  in 
Egypt,  one  metropolitan  and  two  bisho])S  in  Abyssinia,  and  one  bishop  for 
Ehartoum  ;  there  are  also  arch -priests,  priests,  deacons,  and  monks.  Priests 
must  be  married  before  oixlination,  but  celibacy  is  imposed  on  monks  and 
high  dignitaries.  In  a.d.  328  the  Ck)pt8  christianised  Abyssinia,  and  posl^ 
Christianity  almost  to  the  Equator.  The  Abyssinian  Churdi  is  mled  by  a 
metropolitan  and  bishops  chosen  from  amongst  the  £g3rptian  Coptk 
ecclesiastics,  nor  can  the  coronation  of  the  King  of  Abyssinia  take  place  until 
he  has  been  anointed  by  the  metropolitan,  and  this  only  after  anthorisa- 
tiou  by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  The  Ck)pt8  use  the  Diocletian  (or 
Martyrs')  calendar,  which  differs  by  284  years  from  the  Gregorian  calendar. 

In  1897,  of  the  entire  population  467,886,  or  4*8  per  cent.-,  coiild 
read  and  write,  while  9,266,519,  or  95*2  per  cent,  were  illiterate. 

In  1898  there  were  in  all  about  10,000  schools  with  17,000  teacheis  and 
228,000  pupils.  Seven-eighths  of  these  schools  are  elementaiy,  the  edncatioa 
being  confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic  The 
Government  has,  imder  its  immediate  direction,  55  primary  schools  of  the 
lowest  grade  ('kuttabs'),  and  36  of  the  higher  grade,  3  secondazy,  2  giris' 
schools,  and  10  schools  for  higher  or  professional  education — the  School  of 
Law,  School  of  Medicine  (including  the  Pharmaceutical  School  and  the 
training  school  for  nurses  and  midwives,  Polytechnic  (Civil  En^^ineerijig} 
School,  3  training  colleges  for  schoolmasters.  School  of  Agriculture^  2  technical 
schools,  and  the  military  school.  In  addition  to  the  schools  belonging  to  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instniction  there  are,  under  the  inspection  of  that 
Department  (1898),  11  primary  schools  of  the  higher  grade,  with  an  attend- 
ance  of  1,492,  and  301  primary  schools  of  the  lowest  grade  (*  kuttabe '),  wi^ 
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Justice  and  Crime.  \ 

In  E^rpt  there  are  4  judicial  systems  :  that  of  the  Mtkheniehs  or  oooits  r 
the  religions  law,  concerned  mainly  with  qnestions  of  personal  status  '• 
Mohammedans ;  the  mixed  courts,  institutcKi  in  1875,  dealing  ^ith  fr- 
actions between  persons  of  different  nationalities,  and  to  somo  extent  viu 
criminal  offences  of  foreigners ;  the  consular  courts  where  foreigners  aocosr- 
of  crime  are  tried ;  the  native  courts  for  dril  actions  between  natires,  ar 
crimes  by  natives.  The  native  courts,  instituted  1884-89,  with  both  Ua&p. 
and  native  judges,  now  consist  of  6  courts  of  first  instance,  an  appeal  court  &i 
Cairo,  and  42  summary  courts  for  cases  of  moderate  importance.  With  ^ecal 
reference  to  these  tribunals  a  British  judicial  adviser  was  appointed  in  1  SSI 
A  committee  of  judicial  surveillance  watches  the  working  of  the  conrts  of  fixsc 
instance  and  the  summary  courts,  and  endeavours,  by  letters  and  discaBsio&,  u- 
maintain  purity  and  sound  law. 

There  is  an  Egyptian  Procureur  (UrUitUy  who,  with  other  duties,  is  entnatfcl 
with  criminal  prosecutions.  The  police  service  which  has  been  subject  te 
frequent  modification  was,  in  1895,  put  under  the  orders  of  the  Ministry  of  tk 
Interior  to  which  an  English  adviser  and  English  inspectors  are  attached.  Tl-? 
provincial  police  is  under  the  direction  of  the  local  authorities  the  mttdirt  if 
governors  of  provinces,  and  the  omdehs  or  village  head-men.  To  the  latt^, 
who  are  responsible  for  the  good  order  of  the  villages,  a  limited  crimiDil 
jurisdiction  has  been  entrusted. 

Finance. 

On  April  5,  1 880,  the  Khedive  issued  a  decree  appointing  an  intematioiai 
commission  of  liquidation  to  examine  the  financial  situation  of  Egypt,  and  to 
draft  a  law  r^^ating  the  relations  between  Egypt  and  her  creditors,  and  al» 
between  the  Daira  Sanieh  and  the  Daira  Khassa  and  their  creditors.  Tlitt 
commission,  in  concert  with  the  Egyptian  Government,  estimated  the  annual 
income  of  the  coimtry  as  follows : — ^ 

,  —  1880-81  1882  and  aftvr 

'  Revenues  assigned  to  the  Debt*  .      £E3,463,734        £E3,518,7S4 

„  „         to  the  Government    .  4,897,888  4,897,88S 

Total 8,361,622  8,411,622 

2  £g  equals  £\  0«.  (kl!  —  - 

The  commissioners  assigned  (1)  to  the  service  of  the  Privileged  Debt  the 
railway  and  telegiaph  income  and  the  port  dues  of  Alexandiia  ;  and  (2)  to  the 
service  of  the  Unified  Stock  the  customs  revenue  and  the  taxes  of  four  pro- 
vinces. The  charge  for  the  Privileged  Debt  was  a  fixed  annuity,  iiroviding 
interest  at  5  per  cent,  and  sinking  liind  calculated  to  extinguish  the  debt  by 
1941.  Should  the  revenues  assigned  to  the  Privileged  Debt  prove  insufficient 
to  nieet  the  annuity,  the  deficit  was  to  become  a  first  charge  on  the  revenues 

a»li071A(1    tn    tbA     TTiiifiAH  TSn\\t        TKa    intxtmat    t\f  -t-Ko  lofi-Ai*  Ao\^^    w^e    fiv^l    «» 
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Debt  :— Privileged    Stock,    1,167,718/.  ;     Unified,    2,268,686/.  ;    total. 
421,4042 

The  total  floating  debt  at  the  end  of  1884  was  abont  ££8,000,000.  In 
liarcli  1885  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria,  France, 
taly,  Russia,  and  Turkey  signed  a  Convention  according  to  which  they  agreed 
•  guarantee  a  new  loan  of  9,000,000/.  Tliis  sum  was  to  provide  for  the  settle - 
bent  of  the  floating  debt  and  the  Alexandria  Indemnities,  with  a  surplus  of 
[«000,OOOZ.  to  be  applied  to  irri^tion  works.  The  princirial  stipulations  of 
ie  Convention  were  : — Rate  of  interest  on  the  guaranteed  loan  not  to  excee4l 
fj  per  cent.  ;  its  service  to  be  a  fixed  annuitv  of  816,000/.,  which  is  a  fii-st 
ha^rgpe  on  the  assigned  revenues,  and  the  surplus  of  the  annuity  after  payment 
if  interest  to  be  used  for  redemption.  The  coupons  of  the  other  Egyptian 
oans  to  be  taxed  in  1886-86  to  the  extent  of  6  per  cent.  ;  the  surplus  ot 
«vcnno  over  expenditure  to  be  divided  between  the  Government  and  the 
linking  fund. 

The  tax  on  the  coupons  was  repaid  in  1887,  the  tax  discontinued,  and  a 
teserve     liuid  establisned,  which  at  the  present   time   amounts   to   nearly 
£E3, 040,997.     In  the  early  part  of  1888 — an  arrangement  having  been  come 
bo  with  the  ex-Khedive  Ismau  Pasha  and  certain  members  of  his  family  for 
the  commutation  of  their  allocations  on  the  civil  list  for  Domains,  and  it  being 
eonsidered  desirable  to  redeem  pensions  in  a  similar  manner — a  loan  of 
p££2,3OO,000  was  issued  in  May  1888  to  provide  for  these  commutations  by 
pmng  off  the  mortgages  on  the  Domains  lands  required.     A  fixed  annuity  of 
£E130,000  was  assigned  for  the  service  of  the  new  41  per  cent,  loan,  bu^  as 
tn  equivalent  sum  was  economized  throuffh  the  reduction  of  the  civil  list  and 
of  the  pension  budget,  and  the  considenmle  diminution  in  the  interest  on  the 
Domains  Loan,  the  annual  burden  on  E^ypt  was  not  increased  by  the  new 
msae  ;  while,  as  a  large  sinking  fund  provides  for  the  rapid  extinction  of  the 
ii  per  cent,  loan,  a  temx>orary  charge  has  been  substituted  for  a  permanent  one. 
A  Khedivial  decree  was  issued  on  June  6,  1890,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Powers,  authorizing  the  conversion  of  the  6  per  cent  Privileged  Loan,  of 
the  Daira  Sanieh  Loan,  and  of  the  Domains  Loan,  and  the  reimbursement  of 
the  4^  per  cent.  Loan  of  1888.     A  new  privileged  loan  was  issued  in  which  was 
indnded  the  6  per  cent.  Privileged  Loan,  the  4^  per  cent  Loan,  and  a  sum  of 
l,338,33d{.  to  be  employed  on  irrigation  works,  and  in  the  exchange  of  pen- 
sions for  land.     This  new  privileged  loan  bears  interest  at  8}  per  cent,  and 
was  issued  at  911,  per  lOOl.  of  capital.     A  now  4  per  cent.  Daira  Sanieh  Loan 
was  issued  at  par.     The  capital  of  the  old  loan  was  calculated  at  86Z.  for  100. 
of  nominal  capital   in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  June  6,  1890.     The  new 
Domains  Loan  converted  at  par,  26th  March,  1898,  bears  interest  at  4^  per 
cent     The  new  loans  issued  enjoy  the  same  privileges  and  guarantees  as  the 
loans  for  which  they  were  substituted. 

Table  showing  the  amount  of  the  Egyptian  debt  and  the  debt  charge  in 
January,  1898 :— 


- 

'              Debt 

Charge 

Guaranteed  Loan,  8  per  cent 
PrivilM;ed  Debt,  8i  per  cent.       . 
Unified  Debt,  4  per  cent-        .     . 
Daira  Sanieh  Loan,  4  per  cent.    . 
Domains  Loan,  4i  per  cent.    .     . 

8,668,100 

29,898,680 

66,971,960 

.  1          6,481,600 

.   1          8,608,800 

.  ;      108,868,940 

Digitize 

266,748 
1,028,775 
2,288,378       i 

267,260 

149,124       1 

Total 

8,980,280      1 

JbyVjUU^lC 
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The  budgets  fixed  upon  for  1898"  and  1899  are  set  forth  in   the  tal-le 
below : — 


Revenue 

1898 

1899 

Expenditure 

1898 

im 

1       £E 

£E 

;  ^E 

£E 

Direct  taxes : 

! 

Civil  List  of  the  Khedive.Ac  1      203,861 

263,861 

LaDd  Uz 

4,872,700 

4,001,300 

Cost  of  Administration  and 

Other     direct 

CoUection : 

taxes    . 

137,300 

132,700 

Council  of  Ministers  . 

3.972, 

4.12 

Indirect  taxes : 

legislative  CouncU    . 

.  1          8,270  1 

8.4M 

Customs . 

860,000 

900,000 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Aflain 

.  !         11,116, 

lLil« 

Tobacco . 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

Ministry  of  Finance  . 

86,006 

87.147 

Octrois   .   ,    . 

204,000 

210,000 

Mlnistrj-  of  Public  Instruc 

.  1 

Salt        .        . 

180,000 

188,000 

Uon          .        .        . 

100.220  1 

]07.i6« 

Fisheries 

76,000 

00,000 

Ministry  of  Interior  . 

.  1      S91.2S1 

394,1K 

Navigation 

Ministry  of  Justice    . 

391,973 

S«>,«2S 

dues  . 

70,000 

57.000 

MiuistT}-  of  Public  Works 

630,069  . 

6S7,«3 

Stamps      and 
registTation 

General  expenses  of  Minis 

-  1 

tries 

107,468 

lOO^CT 

fees     .       . 

38.000 

88,000 

Provincial  Administration: 

*}'      319,022 

3fl,7» 

Sundry  duties. 

30,000 

32,000 

Cost  of  Collection  . 

Administration 

Cnstoins      . 

76.752 

773« 

of  receipts : 

Coast  Guard 

.  '        88,076  , 

**,14S 

Railwajrs 

1,800.000 

1,920,000 

Octrois 

34,210  1 

27.295 

Telegraplis 

47,0C0 

47,000 

Salt,  Ac.     .        .        . 

,        47,06S 

46^« 

Port  of  Alexan- 

Fisheries    . 

!          1,400 

1,400 

dria     . 

130,000 

146,000 

Navigation  dues 

3,130  i 

2.2*7 

Other  ports 

S,000 

2,000 

Expenxes  of  administratioi 

Post  Office  and 

of  receipts : 

PohUI 

Railways 

,      907,138 

966.796 

Steamers    . 

191,000 

110,000 

Telegraphs  . 

42,000 

44.0M 

Lighthouses  . 
Gold       Assay 

08,000 

70,000 

Port  of  Alexandria     . 

28,000 

31.716 

Other  ports. 

3,099 

3,665 

Office  .        . 

6,00C  ' 

0,000 

Post  Office  and  steamers 

178,976 

107,6&> 

Receipt  of  Ad- 

1 

Lightliouses 

27,192  1 

27,676 

ministrative 

Gold  Asitay  Office 

2,597  1 

2,4»: 

services: 

Public  security  : 
Ministry  of  War 

Justice   . 

420,000 

480,000 

'      439,570 

439.570 

Sundry  Minis- 

Army of  Occupation 
Government  of  Suakiu  : 

84,826  1 

64,825 

tries    . 

20,000 ; 

26,000 

•      120,617  I 

120,417 

Exemption 

1 

PensionN,  Ac. : 

,      439,000  < 

439,0M 

fh)ui     mili- 

1 

Tribute  and  Public  D«*bt : 

Ury  service. 

100,000 

100,000 

Turkbh  tribute  . 

066,041  ' 

665.01] 

Interest  on  de- 

DainiKhassa 

34,000  1 

34,«P0 

posits  . 

30,000 

30,000 

Moukalak 

160,000  , 

160,000 

Government 

Interest  and  Exchange 

;        28,457 

20,866 

Drouertv     . 

90.000  ' 

96.000 

Domains  deficit  . 

1       100.000  « 

6O.O0V 
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The  charges  on  account  of  debts  of  all  kinds   (including  tribute),  as 

nm  in    the   estimates  for  1899,   amount  to  £K4,723,031  or  4,845,800/. 

tling. 

The  final  accounts  for  the  year  1897  showed  the  financial  result  of  the 

ir  to  be  as  follows : — 

£E 

Receipts 11,092,564 

Expenditure 10,659,267 

Surplus  ....       433,807 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1898  the  Reserve  Funds  stood  as  follows  : — 

£S 

tBiioinies  from  Conversions 2,767,262 

meial  Reserve  Fund 3,831,749 

^*ia.l  Refierve  Fund — 

Total  Reserves    .        .        .    6,599,011 

The  whole  of  the  extraordiDarv  expenditui-e  necessitated  by  the  recon- 
ftest  of  the  Sudan  was  charged  against  the  Special  Keserve  Fund.  In 
Member.  1898,  the  fund  showed  a  deticit  of  jCE330,000,  with  outstanding 
ikarges  amounting  to  Jt'E330,000. 


Defence. 

Army. 

On  September  19,  1882,  the  whole  of  the  Egyptian  army  was 
disbanded  by  Khedivial  decree.  In  December  of  the  same  year 
the  cMTganisation  of  a  new  army  was  entrusted  to  a  British  general 
officer,  who  was  given  the  title  of  Sirdar.  The  present  Sirdar 
is  Major-General  Lord  Kitchener  of  Khartoum,  K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G.  There  are  about  1 00  English  officers  servmg  at  present 
in  the  Egyptian  army.  The  army  has  a  total  strength  of 
lt>,000. 

Since  the  rebellion  in  1882  an  English  army  of  occupation  has 
remained  in  Egypt.  Its  strength  is  5,553.  To  meet  the  cost 
of  this  army,  the  Egyptian  Government  contributes  87,000/. 
annually. 

Egypt  has  now  no  efficient  warships. 
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Produotioii  and  Industry. 

The  total  area,   land  and  water,  of  Egypt  is  about  8,000,000  fed4 
(1  feddan  =  103  acre),  and  of  this  5,022,000  was  cultivated  in  1891.     Of 
total  area  cultivated,  nearly  throe-fourths,  called  Kharaji  lands,  are,  theof 
cally,  held  in  life  tenancy,  the  State  being  the  ultimate  proprietor.     The  i 
(in  reality  rent)  on  these  lands  is  unequally  imposed,  but  aTeiages  ab| 
22  sh.  per  feddan.     Other  lands,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  are  cafl 
Uahuri,  or  tithe-Tjaying.     These  lands,  otherwise  called  ''privileged,"  « 
originally  grantea  in  fee  and  are  subject  to  an  impost  or  quit-rent  avengi 
about  7  sh.  per  feddan.     The  /Fio^ lands,  originally  assigned  to  mosqott 
religious  or  charitable  purposes,  are  let  by  the  mosques  at  moderate  rent ;  ' 
lease  may  descend  to  heirs  or  be  sold,  but,  on  failure  of  successois,  it  pad 
again  to  the  mosque  to  be  again  let     In  addition  to  tax  or  rent,  holders 
land  are  subject  to  charges  of  about  4  sh.  per  feddan  for  the  materials  neoesss 
for  keeping  up  the  irrigation  system,  and  although  the  corv4e^  or  forced  laboi 
has  for  other  purposes  been  abolished,  the  inhabitants  are  still  called  out 
guard  or  repair  the  Nile  banks  in  flood  time,  and  are  also  liable  in  any  smd^ 
emergency.     The  agricultural  population  (Fellaheen)  forms  about  61  i>er  oei 
of  the  whole.     A  large  proportion  of  them  are  small  land-holders  with  aha 
50  feddans,  while  others,  almost  or  altogether  landless,  are  labourers,  t 
relation  between  the  employers  and  the  employed  being  mostly  hereditar 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  land  is  under  mortgage.     The  following  tali 
shows,  for  1894,  the  number  of  land-holders,  the  areas  mortgaged,  and  tl 
amount  of  the  debt.     Besides  the  debt  here  stated  there  is  a  certain  amoonj 
unregistered,  due  notably  by  small  proprietors  :— 


Extent  of  holdings 

'  Number  of 
I  landholders. 

Totals  of 
1      Areas. 

1 

Area.<i  tmd«r 
mortgage. 

Amount  of 
d«W. 

: 

'    FeddanR. 

Fctldans. 

£R 

5  feddans  and  undei 

.  !   613,080 

933,700 

21,400 

673,900 

6-10  feddans    . 

75,130 

652,700 

16,000 

392^200 

10-20       „ 

.  ;     89,620 

t      560,300 

20,400 

407,700 

20-30       „ 

.  ;     18,140 

'     326,100 

19,600 

807,2041 

30-50        „ 

8,980 

,     347,800 

25,900 

409,900 

Over  60    „ 

11,480 

!  2,000,700 

292,300 

5,283,000 

Total 

.  1  661,380 

1 

1  4.721,300 

1 

396.600 

7,828,300 

The  Egyptian  agricultural  year  includes  three  seasons  or  crops.     T^ej 
leading  winter  crops,  sown  in  November  and  liaiTested  in  May  and  Jtme,  are  i 
cereal  produce  of  all  kinds  ;  the  imncipal  summer  crops,  sown  in  March  and  | 
harvested  in  October  and  November,  are  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice  ;  the  autumn  | 
crops,  sown  in  July  and  gathered  in  September  and  October,  are  rice,  sorgho  ! 
(a  sort  of  maize),  and  vegetables  generally.     In  Lower  Egypt  where  perennial 
irrigation  is  effected  by  means  of  a  network  of  canals  tapping  the  Kile  and 
traversing  the  Delta  in  every  direction,  the  chief  crops  are  cotton,  sugar-cane, 
rice,  Indian  com,  wheat,  barley,  clover,  cucumber ;   in  Upper  ^ypt  wl^ere 
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the  basin  system  of  irrigation,  i.e.  submersion  at  high  Nile  is  generally 
adhered  to,  cereals  and  vegetables  are  produced,  but  in  summer  cotton  and 
su^r-oane  arc  grown  in  the  Fayfim  and  Ibrahimiacanal  tracts.  Where  there 
is  {lerennial  irrigation  two  or  three  crops  are  seciii-ed  annually  ;  lands  irrigated 
ill  flood  only  are  under  millet,  or  if  low-lying  are  drained  Avhen  the  flood  goes 
oir,  and  tlien  produce  the  Avinter  crop  of  wheat,  beans,  or  chiver. 
The  following  table  i-efers  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  : — 


Year 

Area  cultivated 

Yield 

PrcMluce  per  feddan  \ 

1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 

Feddans 
1,021,250 
!          852,829 
1          864,400 
I          851,000 
,          864,000 

Kantars 

i         2,900,000 

'        3,158,000 

4,160,000 

4,765,000 

4,987,500 

Kantare            ! 

'     IT     1 

4-8 
1            5-5 

5-8 

1 

In  1886,  2,444  villages  were  occupied  in  the  culture  of  cotton  out  of  a 
total  of  3,781 ;  in  1889  the  number  was  2,685  ;  in  1896  the  cotton  crop 
imounted  to  5,879,479  kantars.  In  1897  the  sugar  crop  amounted  to 
r2,918,250  kantars  (kantar=99lbs.). 

In  the  following  table  the  agriciiltural  condition  of  each  of  the  provinces 
in  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt  is  indicated : — 


No.  of 
Villages 


No.  of 

Feddans 

CQltivat«<l 


No.  «.f        No.  .>f 


No.  of    j    No.  of    t 


aS.  «-sLr'--i^WuT;;^. 


Tx)wer  Egypt 
Behera 
Charkieh 
Dakahlieh 
Gharbieh 
Kalioubieh 
Menoufieh 


Per  100 

Per  100 

Per  100 

Per  100    , 

feddans 

fe<ldan8 

feddans 

feddans 

403 

467,662 

12 

13 

23 

22 

451 

434,982 

12 

9 

24 

116 

449 

1      462,367 

11 

13 

13 

27 

552 

1     840,089 

17 

16 

16 

25 

166 

1     187,180  1 

17 

19 

325 

70 

338 

'     351,710 

33 

18 

43 

8 

2,359 

1  2,743,990  i 

17 

14 

42 

40 
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The  total  number  of  date  trees  which  yield  frait  or  9e>ed  is  aboat 
3,452,674.  Cattle  and  farm  animals,  including  horses  and  camels,  number 
1,668,860. 

The  toUowing  table  shows  (in  feddans)  the  area  of  the  several  crops  in 
1890  and  1891  :— 


1890 


1891 


iseo 


Wheat      . 
Maize  and  dnrrah 
Clover 
Cotton 
Beans 
Barley 
Lentils 
Rice 

'  Helbe  '(Fenugre«k)  i 
Vegetables,  potatoes 
Sugar-cane 
'Ouilbane'    (Chick- 1 
ling  vetch)   .       .  | 


Feddans 

1,165,676 

1,569,906 

875,761 

864,802 

628,211 

466,076 

77,216 

148,095 

133,484 

37,244 

65,505 

32,211 


I  Feddans 
I  1,215,841 
I  1,530,983 


820,263 

871,241  1 

643,751 

460,330 

75,756 

167,164 

139,560 

34.542 

04,539 

88,702 


! 

I  Water  •  melons, 

I      melons. 

Lupins,  smut  . 
I  Tobacco  . 
{  Peas,  Ac 
I  Flax,  henna,  indigo 

Castor  plant,  8 


Total  crops 
Area  cultivated 


Feddaas     Feddsas 


44,012 

1$,141 

880 

8,819 

6,050 

14,133 


0,130,701 
5,022,701 


43,I» 
17^ 

7.1» 
5,» 
9,6«4 


6,145,S4» 


Double  coIUvation  .    1,108,000  — 


Commerce. 

The  exterior  commerce  of  Egypt,  comprising  imports  and  exports  of  all 
kinds  of  merchandise,  is  given  at  the  following  figures  for  five  years  : — 


Year 


Imports 


Exports 


Totals 


1                 £E 

£B 

£E 

1893 

•        8.718,735 

12,789,687 

21,508,422 

1894 

'        9,266,116 

11,892,875 

21,158,991 

1895 

!        8,389,933 

12,632,450 

21.022,383 

1896 

9,828,604 

13,282,108 

23,060,712 

1897 

10,603,672 

12,321,220 

22,924,892 
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Great  Biitain      . 
British  Colonies  in  the 

Mediterranean 
British  Colonies  in  the 

Extreme  East 
Qeruiany     . 
America 
Austria-Hungary 
Belgium 
China    and    Extreme 

East 
France  and  Algeria 
Greece 
Itoly   . 
Morocco 
Persia 
Russia 
Turkey 
Spain 
Other  countries  . 

Total  . 


Imports  from               { 

Exports  to 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1895             1896 

1897 

£E 

ME              £E 

££ 

2,641,773 

3,055,830 

3,536,425 

7,812,610     6,972,681 

6,982,078 

128,085 

109,051 

114,518 

8,815 

8,926 

8,407 

496,549 

528,668 

496,572 

91,852 

68,674 

64,248 

216,391 

281,826 

299,651 

894,916 

825,928 

418,600 

46,138 

79,497 

118,072 

469,865 

927,874 

970,620 

636,381 

701,884 

752,433 

527,519 

610,931 

459,208 

380,629 

458,048 

500,282 

46,194 

25,972 

,27,624 

56,046 

78,124 

99,205 

10,432 



26,258 

— 

1,324,495 

1,237,115 

— 

1,215,978 

1,119,870  , 

58,008 

83,853 

37,678 

9,326 

15,826 

21,414  1 

303.034 

333,172 

417,129 

437,590 

870,905 

417,676 

23,900 

30,321 

49,541 

1,661 

— 

— 

78,544 

58,914 

29,137 

— 

— 

1,442 

360,667 

371,162 

378,462 

1,152,854 

1,473,080 

1,732,913 

1,672,915 

1,988,814 

1,534,535 

344,450 

385,661 

362,481 

1,401 

— 

2,488 

249,684 

296,472 

274,217 

378,474 

349,945 

478,921 

436,861 

634,800 

484,664 

8,389,988 

9,828,604 

10,082,164 

12,682,450 

18,282,108 

12,821,220 

The  value  of  the  leading  exports  and  imports  of  Elgypt  during  the  last  three 
years  is  shown  in  the  followinj;  table  : — 


Imports 


Exports 


Merchandise       ' 

* — 







.    -  - 

1 

1 

1895 

1896 

1897      1 

1895 

1896 

1897 



£E    ~ 

JEE     " 

£E        i 

KE       . 

£E 

£E 

Animals  *  animal  i 

1 

foodprodacts     .  1 

340,844  1 

337, 'J51 

374,848 

22,878' 

4-2,8  n 

49,081 

Slcins  and  leather 

I 

goods  .        .        .1 

140,323 

158,550 

174,132 

102,516 

92,558 

80,244  1 

Other  aniuial  pro-  . 

1 

i 

ducts  .        .        .  , 

62,046 

60,000 

64,611 

25,523 

26,681 

35,014  1 

Cereals,Tegotable8, ' 

1 

1 

Ac.      .       .        . 

779,258  1 

1,291.854 

1,196.409 

2,272,963 

2,082,922 

2,389,630  I 
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The    i-eceipts     from    tobacco    were :   in    1896,    ££968,576 ;     in 
£E1,006,526;  in  1897,  £E1,044,780. 


I 


Gooda  imported  iuto  Bgjrpt  are  examined  by  experts,  who  determine  their  value 
aooording  to  the  purchase  priee  in  their  original  coontrr  as  indicated  on  the  invoices, 
the  cost  of  transport,  freight,  ioMonmce,  Ac,  or  aecording  to  the  wholesale  priee 
port  of  diMmbarkation,  minus  a  discount  of  10  i>er  cent.    In  order,  huwever,  to  f 
customs  operations,  the  administration,  in  communication  with  the  merchants  ini 
establishes,  on  tlie  same  basis  as  above,  i^criodical  tarifTs  for  such  articles  of  impurl 
cotton-good.s,  indii;o,  coa),  petroleum,  rice,  flour,  metals,  sugar.  Itc.    In  the  statieitics 
Custom  House,  the  values  are  estimated  according  to  the  estimated  price  which  ser 
the  basis  for  tlie  payment  of  duty  now  fixed  at  8  insr  cent,  ad  voJorna,  witJioat  takxng 
aocount  the  aniount  of  that  duty.    As  regards  exports,  there  arc  tariffs  for  nearly 
them,  estimated  monthly  for  some  of  them,  quarterly  for  others,  m  the  tsam 
the  tariffs  of  imports  are  established. 

The  quantities  recorded  in  statistics  are  those  declared  by  the  merchanta  and  con 
by  the  Customs. 

The  origin  of  imports  and  destination  of  exports  are  declared  by  Importexv  and  emirt^ 
and  coDtrolled,  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  searchers  and  appraiaers  of  the  Custom  Huo! 

The  statistics  of  the  Customs  only  give  general  commerce.    In  order  to  know  the  amo. 
of  specul  trade  deduction  must  be  made   from   the   total   of  imports    of  the  value 
goods  re*exported,  which,  however,  has  only  an  inconsiderable  importance.  In  fact  the  v 
of  these  goods  amounta  to  abmit  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  one  half  of  v] 
is  due  to  tobacco  re-exported  in  the  form  of  cigarettes.    The  transit  trade  is  of  no  imp«; 
ance.    At  the  utmost  its  value  amo  mts  to  600,0001.  per  annum,  nine-tentiia  of  wh 
represents  the  value  of  coal  imported  at  Port  Said  to  be  re-exported  on  payment  of  a  di 
of  1  per  oent  ad  valortwL    Goods  temporarily  deposited  or  re-shipped  are  not  indodi 
inth6"tra.n«it' 

From  the  efibrts  made  by  the  Customs  authorities  to  ensure  accuracy,  and  ttom  w 
method  of  valuation  employed,  the  .commercial  statistics  of  Egypt  may  be  rc^rded  w^ 
comparatively  exact 

The  subjoined  statement  shows  the  total  value  of  the  imports  from  Egypt 
iuto  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  the  exports  of  British  produce  and 
luanufactures  to  Egypt,  in  five  years,  according  to  the  Boaid  of  Trade 
returns : —  i 


1883 


1894 


1895 


IS96 


1807 


Imports  from  Egypt  iuto  U.  K.    8,845,42C    9,284,801  i  9,5S4,M>7 
Exports  of  British  produce  to  i 

Egypt       ....  3,8W,718  ,  3,996,d55     3,349,162      3,77T,966    ,  4,435,101 


The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  the  principal  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  Egypt,  and  of  the  principal  exports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Egypt : — 


Exports  of  British  Prodnce  to  Egypt 


Coal 


Iron 


Maehi- 
ncry 


£  £  £ 

755,237  174,308  '  141  ,S» 

945,854  161,034    158.167 

763,508  143,344>    146,IS$ 

835  369  248,182    151,011 

899,005  409,172    549,479 


ITie  imports  of  wheat  from  Egypt,  852,005/.  in  J  891,  amounted  to  only 

8,7ai/.  m  1897.  Digitized  by  ^uu^ic 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  followiug  tables  show  the  uationality  aud  tonnage  of  vessels  arriving 
aud  clearing  at  Alexandria.  Gi-oat  facilities  have'  been  afforded  to  steamers 
isince  the  completion  of  the  docks,  wharfs,  and  qnays  ;  and  in  order  to  still 
turther  facilitate  navigation  the  Goveninient  have  constructed  a  now  i»asa, 
300  feet  wide,  to  enable  vessels,  which  liavc  often  Injcn  delayed  off  the 
|K)rt  during  stormy  weather,  to  make  a  direct  run  into  harbour.  The  new 
pass,  30  feet  deep,  was  opened  to  uavi^tion  in  July  1894. 

Arrivals  and  clearances  of  commercial  vessels  at  Alexandria  in  five  years  : — 


Year 

Arrivals 
1              Tons 

j         2,033,060 
,         2,221,145 
1         2,206,667 
2,128,591 
1        2,267,120 

Vessels 

Clearances 

Vessels 

2,271 
2,375 
2,393 
2,132 
2,208 

j              Tons 

1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

2,283 
2,397 
2,339 
2,105 
2,143 

j         2.025,433 

1         2,201,885 

1         2,194,964 

2,094,684 

2,270,886 

The  following  table  shows  the  nationality  of  commercial  vessels  arrived 
and  cleared  in  1897  : — 


1                 Arrivals 

Clearances 

Nationality 

— 

_  . 

,    Vessels 

Tons 

Vessels 

Tons 

Britifih     . 

657 

1,034,019 

663    ' 

1,046,886 

,  French     . 

139 

280,359 

139 

278,333 

Austrian  . 

140 

242,252 

1        ^^^ 

243,921 

Turkish   . 

777 

126,456 

'        714 

111,704 

Russian   . 

83 

179,049 

86 

185,572 

1  Italian     . 

1       100 

204,087 

119 

206,927 

1  Greek  ^    .    ^  ^. 

184 

82,166 

184 

85,449 
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Country 

Great  Britain    . 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

Holland    . 

Austria- Hungary 

Si>ain 

Russia 

Norway    . 

Turkey     .         .  ! 

Japan       .        .  , 


No. 

1,905 

325 

202 

71 

206 

78 

48 

44 

48 


Gross 
_Tonnage^ 

7,389,237 
1,194,106 
807,995 
198,161 
532,272 
265,2:jl 
199,695 
218,514 
117,794 
7,770 
165,425 


€k)imtr7 


Portugal 

Egypt 

America 

China 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Siam 

Mexico 

Total 


No. 

1 
3 
3 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 


1, 

1,S 

4,4 


2,986    ;il,12J,4 


The  number  and  gross  tonnage  of  vessels  that  have  passed  throngh  t| 
Suez  Canal,  and  the  gross  receipts  of  the  company,  have  been  as  follow 
six  years : — 


Year 


No.  of        Gross 
Vessels  \    Tonnage 


1892  I  S,550  '10,866,401 

1893  I  8,841   10,758,798 

1894  8.S52   11,283,855 


Receipts        Year 


2,978,097 
2,826.604 
2,951,073 


No.  of         GrosM 
Vessels  '    Tonnage 


RciceiFtt 


1895 

3,434 

1896 

3.409 

1897 

2,986 

11,838,687 

12,039.859    ,       .       . 
11,128,403    '     2.918,»; 


£ 

3,1S4,14? 

S,18*SW 


The  number  of  passengers  who  went  through  the  canal  in  1897  waS 
191,224,  as  against  308,241  m  1896. 

The  Suez  Canal  is  87  miles  long,  66  actual  canal  and  21  miles  lakes, 
connecting  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red  Sea,  opened  for  navigatioD 
November  17,  1869. 

The  state  of  the  capital  account  as  regards  bonds  in  circulation  and  re- 
deemed was  as  follows,  on  December  31,  1897  : — 

Francs  Fimncs 

0,pit.l.  400,000  share,  at  600  f«„»     .    .   {  "W.JW  |-^«^"on  I95,m«0  J  ^,««.«, 

Consolidation  of  unpaid  coupons,  400,000  /  394,484  in  circulation  33,526,890)    ^AMMe 

bond8at85ftancs        ....    I     5,566  redeemed     .  473,1101   **»«^*^ 

Loan  (1867.68),  333,333  obligations  at  300   (  231,844  in  circulation  69,553,200  I   oo  qmom 

ftancs 1 101,489  redeemed     .  30,446,700/  '^•'^•'^ 

Loan  (1871),  120,000  30.year  bonds  at  100  f  31,600  in  circulation  3,160,000  I  ,«n(»w» 

fhincs \   88,400  redeemed      .  8,840,000/   '-•"^''^ 

Loan  (1880X  73,026  3  per  cent,  obligations, 

various  prices 3,779  redeemed      .  —          26,M9,96S 

Loan  (1887X  195,000  8  per  cent  obligations         1,793  redeemed      .  —          90,190,S>7 

463,1SD,TS? 
Revenues  applied  to  improvement  of  canal 151,174,807 

614,295,0^ 

Thei-e  were  besides,  100,000  founders'  shares,  with  right  to  participate  io 
surplus  profit  under  certain  conditions.  In  1897  the  net  profits  amoontetl 
to  89,315,531  francs,  and  the  total  amount  distributed  among  the  share- 
holders was  40,913,808  francs. 
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1881,  and  July,  1898,  on  the  loan  of  1896  were  nnpaid.     The  outstanding 
internal  debt,  December  81,  1897,  amounted  to  181,292,120  bolivars. 

Defence. 

In  1898  the  permanent  army  consisted  of  abont  3,600  men  organised  in 
10  battsdions.  The  arm^  is  dispersed  in  20  towns  of  the  Republic,  and  in 
Federal  garrisons  and  ships. 

Besides  the  regular  troops,  there  is  a  national  militia  in  which  every 
citizen,  from  the  18th  to  the  45th  ^ear  inclusive,  must  be  enrolled.  In 
times  of  civil  war  this  force  has  been  increased  to  60,000  men.  The  number 
of  citizens  able  for  military  service  according  to  law  was  260,000  in  1889. 

Venezuela  has  three  steamers  and  two  sailing  vessels  with  some  small 
river  gunboats. 

Production  and  Indnstry. 

The  surface  of  Venezuela  is  naturally  divided  into  3  distinct  zones — the 
agricultural,  the  pastoral,  and  the  forest  zone.  In  the  first  are  grown  sugar- 
cane, coffee,  cocoa,  cereals,  &c.  ;  the  second  affords  runs  for  caUle ;  and  in 
the  third  tropical  products,  such  as  caoutchouc,  tonga  beans,  copaiba,  vanilla, 
growing  wild,  are  worked  by  the  inhabitants.  The  area  under  coffee  is  esti- 
mated at  from  180,000  to  200,000  acres,  and  about  49,000  tons  of  coffee  are 
annually  shipped  abroad.  The  coffee  estates  number  about  33,000,  and  those 
of  cocoa  5,000.  There  are  about  11,000  sugar  estates,  which  flourished  while 
sugar  importation  was  prohibited,  but  the  prohibition  was  recently  removed. 
Efforts  are  being  Qiade  to  introduce  improved  methods  and  machinery 
in  agriculture.  All  lands  within  the  bounds  of  the  Republic  without  a 
lawful  owner  (corporate  or  private)  are  considered  public  lands,  and  are 
managed  by  the  Federal  executive,  who,  under  certain  regulations,  have 
power  to  sell  or  to  make  grants  therefrom  for  the  purpose  of  agricultural  or 
mining  settlements  or  to  properly  certified  immigrants,  in  the  proportion  of 
2^  acres  to  every  member  of  the  family. 

One-fifth  of  thepopulation  is  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  1888  there  were 
stated  to  be  in  Venezuela  8,476,300  cattle,  5,727,500  sheep  and  goats, 
1,929,700  swine,  387,650  horses,  800,560  mules,  and  858,970  asses.  The 
generally  accepted  estimate  of  the  number  of  cattle  (1895)  is  from  4,000,000 
to  5,000,000.  In  the  agricultural  and  cattle  industries  about  60,000  labourers 
are  employed. 

Venezuela  is  rich  in  metals  and  other  minerals.  Gold  is  found  chiefly  in 
the  Yuruari  Territory.  The  quantity  sent  from  that  district  in  1884  was 
233, 935  oz.  ;  in  1885  172,037  oz.  ;  in  1886,  217,135  oz.  ;  in  1887,  95,352  oz.  ; 
and  in  1888,  71,594  oz.  ;  in  1889,  88,834  oz.  ;  in  1890,  85,531  oz.  ;  in  1891, 
49,050  oz.  ;  in  1892,  46,560  oz.  ;  in  1893,  47,950  oz.;  in  1894,  52,925  oz.; 
in  1896.  47-588  oz. :  in  1896.  60.674  nsr.  :  in  1897.  43.500  oz.   TbflrA  arft  silver 
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VENEZUELA 


Commerce. 


Nearly  six-sevenths  in  valne  of  the  imports  are  subject  to  duty.     Th 
following  table  shows  the  progress  of  Yeneznela  commerce  in  boliTars : — 


Imports 
Exi>orts 


1880-90 


1800-91 


88,614,411 
100,917,838      118,952,508 


1899-93 


86,420,615 


1893-04 


1885-M 


107,655,604       111,455,14 


The  staple  export  is  coffee,  which  goes  mainly  to  France,  Grermany,  th« 
United  States,  and  Italy.  In  the  year  1896-97  the  chief  exports  were  coffee 
from  La  Guaira,  7,946  tons ;  from  (Puerto  Cabello,  10,979  tons  ;  from 
Maracaibo,  25,486  tons  ;  from  Ciudad  Boliyar,  256  tons.  Cocoa :  from  La 
Guaira,  3,766  tons ;  from  Puerto  Cabello,  282  tons  ;  from  Maracaibo,  40  tons ; 
from  Ciudad  Bolivar,  9  tons  ;  hides  and  skins  to  the  number  of  3,440,109  ; 
rubber,  839  tons ;  quina  bark,  81,044  -kilogrammes ;  other  exports  being 
copaiba,  tonga  beans,  feathers,  fustic,  diyi-divi,  and  fish  sounds.  Gold  in  lars 
was  exported  to  the  amount  of  1,858  kilogrammes.  The  chief  imports  are 
provisions,  dry  goods,  hardware,  coal,  Kerosene,  cement,  timber,  and 
machinery. 

The  value  of  the  trade  between  Venezuela  and  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  last  five  years,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  was : — 


- 

189S 

1894 

1895 

1896       '       1897 

i 

Imports  into  United  King- 
dom fiom  Venezuela      . 

Exports  of  British  produce 
to  Venezuela 

89,684 
919,261 

£ 
145,212 
679,048 

£ 
58,410 
802,964 

£ 

57,426 

789,767 

M 

63,882 

564,697 

The  chief  articles  of  import  from  Venezuela  into  Great  Britain  in  1897 
were  cocoa,  1,885;.;  coffee  (in  1880,  15,558Z.)  7,880i.;  furniture  wood, 
2,861Z.;  ornamental  feathers,  86,881;.;  caoutchouc,  12,182^.  The  exports 
from  Great  Britain  to  Venezuela  comprise  cotton  and  linen  manu^M^^nes, 
the  former  of  the  value  of  870,887;. ;  and  the  latter  of  28,282/.,  in  the  year 
1897  ;  besides  woollens,  29,344;.;  jute  goods,  24,879;.  ;  iron,  wrought  and 
un wrought,  28,014;.  ;  machinery,  18,000;. 

Shipping  and  Commnnications. 

At  La  Guaira  in  1897  there  entered  and  cleared  812  vessels  of  676,500  tons 
(97  of  191,950  tons  British) ;  at  Maracaibo  285  of  78,620  tons  entered  and 
cleared  ;  at  Ciudad  Bolivar  188  of  58,867  tons  entered  and  cleared. 

Venezuela  had  in  1898, 11  steamers,  with  total  net  tonnage  of  2,185  tons, 
and  17  sailing  vessels,  with  total  tonnage  of  2,760  tons. 

There  are  (1898)  505  miles  of  railway  in  operation,  and  1,000  miles  under 
consideration.  In  May,  1896,  a  contract  was  made  for  the  establishment  of 
regular  steamship  lines  on  the  Lake  of  Valencia,  and  for  the  construction  of 
branch  railways  and  tramways  connecting  with  the  main  line.  Lake  naviga- 
lion  steadily  increases  in  importance.  In  1898  there  were  214  post-ofiSces. 
In  1898  there  were  3,882  miles  of  telegraph  lines  and  118  telegraph  offices  ; 
expenses  (1895)  968,882  bolivars.     There  are  two  telephone  companies. 
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Honey,  Weights,  and  Keasnres. 

The  principal  bank  of  issue  is  the  Bank  of  Venezuela  (capital  15,000,000 
bolivars),  which  by  contract  made  in  April,  1897,  for  5  years,  collects  and 
disburses  the  revenue  (receiving  2  per  cent,  commission  on  receipts  and  pay- 
ments), and  credits  the  Government  on  current  account  to  the  extent  of 
6,000,000  bolivars  at  8  per  cent,  interest  In  April,  1897,  a  contract  was 
made  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  bank  of  issue,  the  Bolivar  Bank,  with  a 
capital  of  20,000,000  bolivars,  to  administer  the  salt  deposits,  receiving 
10  per  cent,  of  the  net  salt  revenue  ;  to  credit  the  Government  to  the  extent 
of  6,000,000  bolivars  at  8  per  cent  interest ;  and  to  lend  10,000,000  bolivars 
to  Venezuelan  farmers  and  cattle-breeders. 

In  July,  1896,  it  was  enacted  that  the  issue  of  paper  money  by  the  State 
should  cease,  and  that  no  more  silver  or  nickel  money  should  he  coined  with- 
out legislative  enactment.  The  intention  was  to  issue  in  future  only  gold 
coin  and  certificates  representing  gold  in  hand.  The  currency  in  1896  was 
stated  to  consist  of  12,000,000  bolivars  in  gold,  and  8,000,000  bolivars  in 
silver. 

The  Bolivar,  approximately  equal  to  1  fr. 

The  old  Spanish  weights  and  measures  in  general  use,  but  the  legal  ones 
are  those  of  the  metric  system. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Vbnbzitsla  ik  Great  Britain. 

Minister  in  London. — General  Pietri. 

Secretary. — Selior  B.  Planas. 

ConsuUOenercU. — C.  A.  Villanueva. 

Consul.—'^.  G.  Burch. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Birmingham,  Cardiff,  Dundee, 
Glasgow,  Grimsby,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Nottingham,  Queenstown, 
Southampton,  Swansea. 

2.  Op  Grrat  Britain  in  Venbztjela. 

Minister  and  President. — W.  H.  D.  Haggard,  appointed  July  1,  1897. 
Consul  at  Bolivar. — C.  H.  de  Lemos. 

There  are  vice-consuls  at  Barcelona,  Bolivar,  La  Guayra,  Maracaibo,  Puerto 
Oabello. 
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2:  Non-Offioial  Publioationb. 

Appun(C.  FA  Unter  den  Tropen.    Vol.  I.    Venezuela.    8.    Jena,  1871. 

BtiUs  (H.  W.  k  Central  and  Soath  America.    London,  1882. 

Cwrti$  (W.  B.),  Venezuela.    8.    London,  1890. 

Dance  (0.  DJ,  Four  Tears  in  Venezuela.    8.    London,  1876. 

Davi4»\R.  U.X  Three  Qringoe  in  Venezuela  and  Central  America.    8.     London,  Ittd. 

Bnut  (Dr.  AA  Les  produitz  de  Venezuela.    8.    Bremen,  1874. 

Muephm'ton  (T.  A.),  vocabolario  hiatorioo,  geographico,  ^te.,  del  Estado  Caralmbo.  3  pti 
4.  Caiicas,  1890-91.  Diccionarlo  historieo,  geographico,  estadiscioo,  Ac,  del  Estad 
Miranda.    8.    Carieas.    1891. 

JfMftlMMHM  (Augufte),  La  r^publique  de  V^n^zuela.    8.    Bruxellei,  1872. 

MombelloJQ.  Orsi  d^  Venezuela  y  sua  Riquezas.    8.    Oanlcas,  1890. 

SeruggtiW.  L.)and  storrow  (J.  J.X  The  Brief  for  Venezuela.  [Boundary  dispute.  ]  Load<a 
1896. 

Spenee  (J.  M.X  The  Land  of  Bolivar :  Adventures  in  Vto^snela.  2  vola.  8.  Liondou,  1S7S 

Strieklamd  (J. ),  Documents  and  Maps  of  the  Boundary  Question  between  Veneroela  aiti 
British  Quiana.    London,  1896. 

TMrion  (CX  Les  itats-unis  de  Venezuela.    8.    Paris,  1867. 

T^fwra  (Miguel),  Venezuela  pintoresca  6  ilustzada.    8.    Paris,  1875. 

Tiera  (Migu^).  Mapa  fisioo  y  politico  de  los  Bstados  Unidos  de  Venezuela.    Paris,  1877 

Three  Ori^ros  in  Venezuela  and  Central  America.    London. 

Wood  (W.  B.X  Venezuela :  Two  Tears  on  the  Spanish  Main.    London. 
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—  land  cultivation,  340 

—  manufactures,  340 

—  mining,  340 

—  origin  of  the  Afghans,  338 

—  population,  339 

—  reigning  sovereign,  338 

—  revenue,  393 

—  trade,  340 

—  trade  routes,  340 
Africa,  Central,  341 

(British),  192 

protectorate,  193 

—  East  (British),  194 

(German),  613 

Italian,  757 

Portuguese,  892 

—  South  (British),  212 

—  South-West  (German),  612 

—  (Turkish),  1080 

—  West  (British),  215 
(French),  546 

German,  610,  611^<^  , 

—  colonies  in,  British,  18<pOgie 

4s 
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APR 


Africa,  colonies  in,  French,  546 

German,  610 

Italian,  767 

Portuguese,  890 

Spanish,  1023 

Agra,  185 

Agram  (Z4grdb),  388,  391  ;  Univer- 
sity, 393 

Aguascalientes,  785,  786 

Ahmadabad,  185 

Aimdks  (tribe),  838,  839 

Airolo,  1067 

Aituiaki  Island,  332 

Aix,  516 

Aimere,  129,  136,  147  ;  town,  136 

Akamagaseki,  764 

Akassa,  210 

Aksum,  836 

Alacoas,  486 

Alajuela,  482 

Albert,  King  (Saxony),  676 

Albert,  Prince  (Monaco),  794 

Alberta  (Canada),  223 

Albrecht,  Prince  (Brunswick),  682 

Albury  (N.S.W.),  260 

Aldabra  Island,  202 

Aldemey,  government  14  ;  popula- 
tion,  26 

Alemtejo  880 

Aleppo,  1080,  1092 

Alessandria,  725 

Alexander  I.  (Servia),  987 

—  (Prince)  Lippe,  642 
Alexandria,  1107,  1119 
Aloxandropol,  916 
Alexinatz,  989 

Alfonso  XIII.  (Spain),  1008 
Alfred,     Duke     (Saxe-Cobnrg     and 

Gotba),  3,  671 
Algarve,  880 
Algeria,  agriculture,  552 

—  area,  551 

—  books  of  reference,  555 

—  commerce,  558 

—  crime,  551 

—  defence,  552 

—  exports,  553,  554 

—  finance,  552 

—  government,  550 

—  imports,  553,  554 

—  industry,  552 

—  instruction,  561 

—  uiiiiing,  553 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  555 


AND 

Algeria,  population,  551 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  554 

—  railways,  554 
j    —  religion,  551 

—  shipping,  654 

—  tel^raphs,  664 
Algiers,  551 

Alhucenas  Islands,  1012 
Alicante,  1013 
Aligarh,  186 

Allahabad,  185;  Univereitj,  137 
Almeria,  1018 
Alost,  population,  414 
Alsace-Lonaine,  area,  617 

—  constitution,  616 

—  finance,  618 

—  instruction,  617 

—  justice  and  crime,  617 

—  population,  617 

—  production  and  industry,  618 

—  railway,  618 

—  religion,  617 

—  representatives  in  the  Bnndesni 

574 

—  Statthalter,  616 
Altenburg,  670 
Altona,  580,  660 
Alwar,  184  ;  town,  185 
Amapala,  712 
Amatongaland,  204 
Amazonas,  436 
Ambdla,  186 
Amba<Mariam,  336 
Ambato,  600 
Ambriz,  892 

America,  British  colonios  in,  219 

—  French  colonies  in,  546,  568 
Amhara,  386 

Amiens,  513 
Amritsar,  135 

Amoy,  466  | 

Amsterdam,   811,    824  ;    unirersid 
812 

—  Island,  662 
Amur  region,  912 

—  schools,  921 

—  shipping,  961 

Anchorite  Island  (West  Pacific),  $i 

Ancona,  726 

Ancud,  446 

Andaman  Islands,  129,  170 

Andermatt,  1067 

Andijan,  916 

AndoD!f^zJI4)^VjOOgie 
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indrofi  Island,  244 
ingdaphorang  (Bhutan),  428 
ingeles  (Chile),  446 
ingers,  513 
ingol,  446 
ingola,  892 
.ngora  (own),  1080 

-  (Vilayet),  1079 
ingoal&ne,  513 
Lngra,  880 

.ngra  Peqaefla,  612 
.nffuilla,  247 
.nhalt,  area,  619 

-  constitution,  619 

-  finance,  620 

-  population,  619 

-  reigning  duke,  618 
nkohar,  336 
.nnabon,  1023 
.nnam,  546-548 
ntalo,  386 

.ntaninarivo,  558,  559 
ntigua,  247,  248,  250,  251 
ntioqnia  (Olombia),  472 
ntipodes  Island  (N.Z.)i  287,  332 
ntivari,  796,  797 
ntofagasta,  446,  452 
ntsirame,  561 

ntwerp,  province,  412 

-  town,  414 

pia  (Samoa),  982 

ppenzell  (cantons),  1058,  1060 

pulia,  720 

qua-town  (Kamerun),  612 

quila  degli  Abruzzi,  725 

rabia,  1080 

rod,  391 

ral  Lake,  912 

.i^» —    AAa 


ATA 

Argentine  Republic,  emigration,  346 

—  exports,  351,  352 

—  finance,  347 

—  goTemment,  344 
local,  344 

—  immigration,  346 

—  imports,  361,  362 

—  instruction,  346,  347 

—  Jewish  CJolony,  350 

—  justice,  347 

—  land  under  cultivation,  350 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  354 

—  navy,  349 

—  population,  345 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  353 

—  president,  344 

—  production  and  industry,  350 

—  railways,  353 

—  religion,  346 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  347,  348 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  353 

—  Welsh  Colony  (Chubut),  350 
Argolis,  693 

Anca,  869 

Armenia,  1079 

Amhem,  811 

Amstadt,  684 

Arolsen,  685 

Arta,  693,  1080 

Artigas  (Uruguay),  1127 

Aruba  Island  (W.  Indies),  839 

Aruwimi,  478 

Asaba,  210 

Ascension  Island,  180 

Ascoli  Piceno,  725 

Ashanti  (W.  Africa),  215 

Asia,  Central  (Russian),  912-914 

—  British  colonies  in,  108 


y  Google 
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ATA 


Atani,  211 

Athens,  694  ;  Universit)',  694 

Atjeh  (Sumatra),  830 

Attica,  693 

Atui  Island,  332 

Auckland  Islands,  287 

Auckland,  N.Z.,  275,  276 

—  trade,  286,  286 

—  University  College,  277 
Augsburg,  680,  627 
Aulad-Slim&n  (Arabs),  343 
Aussig,  378 

Australia    {see    under    Queensland, 

South  Australia,  Victoria,  &c.) 
Australasia  and  Oceania,  258 

—  French  colonies  in,  546,  670 
Australasian  federation,  828 

—  books  of  reference,  830 
Australian  defence,  327 
Austria,  agriculture,  379 

—  area,  371 

—  army,  361 

—  banks,  385-386 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  372 

—  books  of  reference,  404-406 

—  breweries,  383 

—  commerce,  366-366 

—  constitution,  368 

with  respect  to  Hungary,  368 

—  currency  and  credit,  385 

—  customs  valuation,  366 

—  debt,  360,  379 
~  emigration,  373 

—  exports,  365-366 

—  finance,  360,  878,  379 

—  forestry,  381 

—  government,  358 

central,  368 

local,  370 

provincial,  370 

—  imports,  365-366 

—  instruction,  374-3^6 

—  justice  and  crime,  376-377 

—  manufactures,  382 

—  mining  and  minerals,  381,  382 

—  ministry,  (Austria- Hungary),  859; 

(Austria),  369 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  367 

—  occupation  of  the  people,  372 

—  pauperism,  377 

—  population,  371 

—  posts  and  telegi-aphs,  384,  385 

—  railways,  384 

—  Reichsrath,  868 


BAD 

Austria,  reigning  sovereign,  356 

—  religion,  373 

—  revenue    and    expenditure,    3i 

878-379 

—  rivers  and  canals,  383-384 

—  royal  family,  356 

—  schools,  &c,  374-376 

—  sea  fisheries,  382 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  $SS 

—  sovereigns  since  1282,  357 

—  towns,  373 

—  universities,  375-376 
Austria-Hungary,  356  {see  abo  nod 

Austria,  and  Hungary.) 

—  army,  361-363 

—  Bank  of,  367 

—  books  of  reference,  404,  405 

—  commerce,  365,  366 

—  constitution,  868 

—  customs  valuation,  365 
--  debt,  360 

—  defence,  frontier,  361 

army,  361-363 

navy,  363-365 

—  diplomatic    representatives,   4ft 

403 

—  exports,  865-366 

—  finance,  359-360 

—  government,  358-359 

—  imports,  365-366 

—  ministry,  369 

—  money,  weights,     and  measiH 

367,  368 

—  navy,  368-365 

—  reigning  sovereign,  356 

—  royal  family,  356-357 
Avellino,  725 
Avignon,  613 

Awagi  Islands  (Japan),  763 
Azores,  880 
Azov,  Sea  of,  912 
Azuay  (Ecuador),  500 
Azumini,  209 


BADAKSHAN,  339,  340 
Baden,  area,  623 

—  constitution,  621 

—  finance,  623 

—  instruction,  622 

—  navigation,  624 

—  population,  621 

—  production  and  industry,  628 

—  railwajrs,  624 


BAD 

adeu,  reigning  grand-duke,  620 

-  religion,  622 

-  reigning  family,  620 

-  towns,  622 
laden  (town),  622 
lafoolabe  (W.  Africa),  563 
(agamoyo  (Germ.  £.  Africa),  613 
(agdad  (town),  1080 

-  (vilayet),  1079 
^h,  167 

Bagida  (Togoland),  610 
Bagirmi,  842,  546,  556 
Bahamas,  244,  250-251 
Bahawnlpnr,  132 
Bahia,  486 
Bahoor,  547 

Balir-el-Oazal  (Sudan),  1123 
Bahrein  Islands,  109 
B^anr,  338,  340 
Bakana,  209 
Baklunat  coal,  950 
Baku,  916 

Bakundi,  211 

BaU  (£.  Indies),  830 

Ballanit,  312 

Baltic  provinces  of  Russia),  910 

Baluchistan,  166 

—  hooks  of  reference,  168 

—  British  population,  130 
Bamherg,  627 

Banana,  478 

Banca  (East  Indies),  829,   830  ;  tin 

mines,  885 
Bandawe,  193 
Bangala,  478 
Bangalore,  135 
Bangkok,  997,  1000 
Ban^r  College,  34 
Banjalnka,  403 
Barbados,  244,  250-251 

—  troops  at,  104 

Barbuda,  247 

Barcelona,  1013 

Barcelone,  1135 

Bareillv.  135 


BBH 

Barotseland,  192 

Barquisimeto,  1135 

Barranqmlla,  472 

Barrawa,  209,  562 

Barrow-in-Furness,  18 

Basel  (cantons),  1058,  1060 

Basel  (city),  1062  ;  university,  1063 

Bassac  548 

Bassari,  611 

Basseterre  (St  Kitts),  248 

Basse-Terre  (Guadeloupe),  568 

Bassora  (town),  1092 

—  (vilayet).  1079 
Bastar,  131 
Basutoland,  180-181 
Batavia  (Java),  831,  832 
Bath,  18 

Bathurst  (Gambia),  216 
Bathurst(N.S.W.),  260 
Batum,  916 
Bautzen,  678,  679 
Bavaria,  agriculture,  630 

—  area,  626 

—  army,  629 

—  beer  brewing,  630 

—  births,    marriages,    and    deaths, 

628 

—  books  of  reference,  630 

—  constitution,  625 

—  debt,  629 

—  emigration,  627 

—  finance,  629 

—  government,  625 

—  instruction,  629 

—  justice  and  crime,  628 

—  king,  624 

—  lead  mining,  630 

-«TOpSation,626,627 

—  railways,  680 

—  refceot,  624 

—  reU^on,  628 

—  royal  family,  624 

—  tow^is,  627  ,^ 
RAviiria..   Tipper  and  Lowei,  o^o. 
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BBI 


Beira  (Portugal),  880 

—  (E.  Africa),  892,  893 

—  railway,  213,  893 
Bek^s-Csaba,  391 
Bela,  167 

Belem,  436 

Belfast,  25  ;  Queen's  College,  34 

—  port,  90 
Belfort  P.C,  636 
Belgium,  agriculture,  419 

—  area,  412 

—  army,  419 

—  banks,  425,  426 

—  births,    deaths,    and    marriages, 

413 

—  books  of  reference,  426 

—  budget,  417 

—  Chamber  of  Representatiyes,  410 

—  commerce,  421 

—  constitution,  409 

—  currency  and  credit,  425 

—  customs  valuation,  422 

—  debt,  418 

—  defence,  418 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  426 

—  emigration,  418 

—  exports,  421,  423 

—  finance,  state,  417  ;  local,  418 

—  frontier,  418 

—  government,  409 
local,  411 

—  immigration,  413 

—  imports,  421,  423 

—  instruction,  414 

—  justice  and  crime,  416 

—  kin^,  408 

—  mimng  and  metals,  420,  421 

—  ministry,  411 

—  money,   weights,   and   measures, 

426 

—  occupation  of  the  people,  418 

—  pauperism,  416 

—  population,  412 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  425 
~  railways,  425 

—  religion,  414 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  417 

—  royal  fSunily,  408 

—  schools,  &C.,  415 
— -  Senate,  409 

—  shipjnng  and  navigation,  424 

—  sugar  works,  421 

—  towns,  414 

—  universities,  416 


BIE 

Belgrade,.  988,  989  ;    UniTendty,  91 

Bellary,  135 

Bell  Island  (Newfoundland),  243 

Bell-town  (Kamenin),  612 

Belluno,  725 

Benadir,  757 

Benares,  135 

Bender  i  Gez,  862 
I   Bendigo,  812 
I   Benevento,  725 
j   Bengal,  province,  goyemment,  127, 
i       139  ^ 

I   —  area  and  popubition,  129,  136 
\  —  army,  145 
,   —  revenue,  143 

—  native  states,  131 
Benghazi,  1080,  1092 
Benguella,  892 

j  Beni  (Bolivia),  429 

I   Benin,  208,  209 

1  —  settlement,  664 

I   Beni-Shangul  (Abyssinia),  336 

I   Benkulen  (East  Indies),  830 

i   Bdrar,  129,  136,  148,  149 

i   Berbera,  108,  1123 

Berbice,  239,  838 

Berdicheff,  915 

Bergamo,  725 

Bergen,  1044,  1052,  105;^ 

Berlad,  897 

Berlin,  580,  660  ;  University,  583 

—  province,  area  and  population,  6W 
crime,  663 

emigration,  660 

religion,  661 

Berlinhafen  (W.  Pacific),  614 
Bermudas,  219  ;  troops  at,  104 
Bermudez  (Venezuela),  1184,  1137 
Bern  (canton),  1058,  1060 

—  (city),  1062  ;  University,  1063 
Besan9on,513,  515 

Besso,  336 

Bessungen,  640 

Beyrouth,  1080,  1092 

Beziers,  513 

Bh^pur,  135 

Bhartpur,  state,  131  ;  toii-n,  185 

Bhaunagar,  135 

Bhopal,  state,  131  ;  town,  135 

Bhutdu,  427,  428 

Biaka  (Bhutan),  428 

Bibundi  (Kamemn),  612 

Bida,  210 

Bienne,  1062 
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BIG 

^  1079 

Bgoz  Is.  (Port   Guinea),  891 

uinir  State,  131 

town,  135 

ftao,  1013 

Qiton  (East  Indies),  829,  880,  885 

Bi,  208 

o-Bio,  446 

tkenfeld*  Principality  of,  650 

tkenhead,  popnktion,  18 

iimal,  338 

inningham,  18  ;  College,  84 

imoy  Island,  332 

tmi  (Central  Africa),  842 

ismarck  Arcliipelago,  615 

ismarckbnrg,  611 

itlis,  1079,  1080 

faerta,  565 

^meborg,  968 

iackbom,  population,  18 

Sack  Forest,  687 

flantjre  (Central  Africa),  193 

m^  551 

Ifeemfontein,  848,  851 

fluefields  (Nicaragua),  843 

MaS  Harbour  trade,  286 

febmisk,  916 

Boehmn,  660 

Boeotia,  693 

Bogota,  472 

Bohemia,  870,  871 

Bois-le-Duc,  811 

Bokhara,  948,  972 

Bolama  (Port  Guinea),  891 

Bolan  road,  341 

Bolivar  (Colombia),  472 

-  (Eucador),  600 
Bolivia,  area,  429 
-banks,  432 

— books  of  reference,  433 

-  commerce,  431 

-  communications,  431 
-constitution,  429 

-  consular  representative,  432 

-  defence,  480 

-  exports,  481 

-  finance,  430 

-  ^vemment,  429 

-  imports,  431 

-  industry,  431 

-  instruction,  430 
-justice,  480 

-  mines  and  minerals,  431 

-  money,  weights,  and  measures,  432 


BRA 

Bolivia,  population,  429 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  432 

—  president,  429 

—  production,  481 

—  railways,  431 

—  religion,  480 

Bologna,  725 ;  University,  735 
Bolton,  population,  18 
Boroa,  478 
Bombay,  presidency,  129 

anny,  145 

religion,  138 

revenue  and  expenditure  143 

—  province,    area    and    population, 

129 

—  states,  131 

—  town,  135 ;  trade,  157 

—  University,  137 
Bonaire  Island,  889 
Bonavista  (Newfoundland),  242 
Bdue,  551 

Bonin  Islands  (Japan),  763 

Bonn  University,  583 

Bonny,  209 

Bootle,  population,  18 

Bora-Bora,  571 

Boras,  1030 

Bordeaux,  518,  515,  536 

Borgu,  210 

Borneo,  British  North,  110 

—  Dutch,  829,  880  ;  coal  mines,  835 
Bomu,  842 

Borsari  (Bomu),  342 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  360,  403 

—  books  of  reference,  407 
Botosani,  897 

Bougainville    Island    (W.    Pacific), 

615 
Qpulogne,  513,  586 
Boulogne-sur-Seine,  513 
Bounty  Island  (N.Z.),  287,  382 
Bourgas,  1099 
Bourges,  513 
Bowditch  Islands,  332 
Boyaca,  472 

Brabant  (North),  809,  811 
Bradford,  population,  18 
Braga,  880,  881 
Braila,  897 
Brandenburg,  area  and   population, 

658 

—  crime,  663 

—  emigration,  66^fi,edbyGoOQle 

—  religion,  661  ^ 
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BRA 

Brass,  209 

Brasso  (Kronstadt),  391 

Brava,  195 

Brazil,  area,  436 

—  army,  439 

—  books  of  reference,  444 

—  commerce,  441 

—  constitution,  434 

—  cotton  mills,  441 

—  currency  and  credit,  442 

—  debt,  439 

—  defence,  439 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  443 

—  exports,  441 

—  finance,  438 

—  gold  mines,  440 

—  government,  434,  435 
local,  436 

—  immigration,  437 

—  imports,  441 

—  instruction,  437 

—  justice  and  crime,  438 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  443 

—  navy,  439 

—  population,  436 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  442 

—  president,  435 

—  production  and  industry,  440 

—  railways,  442 

—  religion,  487 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  438 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  442 
Brazzaville,  556 

Breda,  811 
Bremen,  area,  631 

—  books  of  reference,  632 

—  commerce,  632 

—  constitution,  631 

—  finance,  632  « 

—  justice  and  crime,  631 
--  population,  580,  631 

—  religion,  631 

—  shipping,  632 
Brescia,  725 

Breslau,      580,     660;     University, 

583 
Brest,  513,  526 
Brest-Li  to  vsk,  915 
Bridgetown  (Barbados),  245 
Brighton,  population,  18 
Brisbane,  290 
Bristol,  18 ;  College,  34 

—  port,  90 

British  Columbia,  223,  225,  228 


BUL 

British  Central  Africa,  192 

—  Central  Africa  Protectorate,  193 
-East  Africa,  194 

'   British  Empire    (see    Great  Britii 
England,      Ireland,      Scotlam 
&c.). 
British  Guiana,  239-240 

—  Honduras,  240 

I   —  New  Guinea,  256 

—  North  Borneo,  110 

—  South  Africa,  212 

—  South  Africa  Company,  212,213 

—  West  India  Islands,  244 
Broken  HiU  (N.S.  W.),  260 
Broussa,  1079,  1080 
Bmchsal,  622 

Bruges,  population,  414 

Brunei,  111 

Briinn,  373 

Brunswick,  agriculture,  634 

—  area,  633 

—  books  of  reference,  634 

—  constitution,  633 

—  finance,  684 

—  mining,  684 

—  population,  638 

—  production  and  industry,  634 

—  railways,  &c,  684 

—  regent,  632 

—  town,  580,  688 
Brussels,  414  ;  University,  415 
Bucaiamanga,  472 
Buchanan  (Liberia),  781 
Bucharest,  897  ;  University,  897 
Buckeburg,  682 

Budapest,  391 ;  University,  3&3 
Budweis,  373 
Buea  (Kamerun),  612 
Buenos  Ayres,  province,  345 

—  city,  345,  346  ;  University,  347 
Bukowina,  370,  371 

Buguma,  209 
Bulawayo,  213 
Bulgaria,  area,  1096 

—  books  of  reference,  1100 

—  commerce,  1098 

—  constitution,  1096 

—  currency  and  credit,  1099 

—  defence,  1097 

—  exports,  1099 

—  finance,  1097 

—  ^vemment,  1095 

—  imports,  1099 

—  instruction, 


BUL 

Bulgaria,  population,  1096 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1099 

—  prince  of,  1094 

—  production  and  industry,  1098 

—  railways,  1099 

—  religion,  1096 

—  shipping,  1099 
Bulhar,  108 
Bunder  Abbas,  863 
Bundi  (Central  Africa),  342 
Burgos,  1013 

Burma  (Upper  and  Lower),  area  and 
population,  129 

—  religion,  136 

—  revenue,  141,  143 
Burnley,  population,  18 
Burv,  18 

Bushire,  863 

Bussang,  210 

Buu  Lam  (of  Anuam),  548 

Byelostok,  916 


CABINDA,  892 
Cadiz,  1013 
Cagliari,  725  ;  Univeraity,  735 
Caen,  613,  615 
Caicos  Island,  245,  246 
Cairo,  1107 

Calabar,  Old  and  New,  209 
Calabria,  720 
Calais,  513,  686 
Calamata,  694 

Calcutta,    136 ;    trade,    157 ;    Uni- 
versity, 137 
California,  Lower,  785 
Calicut,  186 
Callao,  868,  872 
Caltanisetta,  725 
Cambodia,  646-548 
Cambridge  University,  34 
Camerino  University,  735 
Camorta  Island,  170 
Campania,  720 

r^ 1»^     *TOK 


CAP 

Canada,  commerce,  230-234 

—  commissioner,  236 

—  constitution,  220 

—  crime,  225 

—  currency  and  credit,  285,  236 

—  customs  valuation,  230 

—  deaths,  224 

—  debt,  227,  228 

—  defence,  228 

—  education,  225 

—  expenditure,  226-228 

—  exports,  230-234 

—  finance,  226 

—  fisheries,  229 

—  gold,  229 

—  government,  220-222 
provincial,  222 

—  governor-general,  221 

—  House  of  Commons,  221 

—  immigration,  224 

—  imports,  230-234 

—  instruction,  226 

—  internal  communications,  234 

—  justice  and  crime,  225 

—  mining,  229 

—  ministry,  221,  222 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  236 

—  navy,  229 

—  parliament,  220,  221 

—  population,  222,  223 

—  posts,  235 

—  production  and  iudustiy,  229 

—  Queen's  Privy  Council,  222 

—  railways,  234,  235 

—  religion,  224 

—  revenue,  226-228 

—  Senate,  220 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  234 

—  telegraphs,  235 

—  troops  in,  104 
Caftar  (Ecuador),  500 
Canary  Islands,  1012 
Candia,  1101 
Canea,  1101 
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CAP 


Cape  of  Good  Hope,  books  of  refer- 
ence, 191, 192 

—  commerce,  188 

—  communications,  190 

—  constitation  and  govenmieut,  182, 

183 

—  customs  valuation,  188 

—  debt,  187 

—  defence,  187 

—  expenditure  and  revenue,  186 

—  exports,  188,  189 

—  finance,  186 

—  governor,  183 

—  imports,  188,  189 

—  instruction,  185 

—  justice  and  crime,  186 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  191 

—  pauperism,  186 

—  populatbn,  184 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  190 

—  production  and  industry,  187 

—  railways  and  tramways,  190 

—  religion,  186 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  190 

—  troops  at,  104 

—  University,  185 

—  and  the  Dutch,  888 
Gape  Haiti,  709,  710 

Cape  Town,  184;  University,  185 

Cape  Verde  Islands,  890,  891 

Caracas,  1135 

Carbonear,  242 

Carchi  (Ecuador),  600 

Cardenas,  1171 

Cardiff,  18  ;  College,  34  ;  Port,  75,  90 

Cargados  Islands,  202 

Carinthia,  370,  371 

Carl  Alexander  (Saxe- Weimar),  674 

Carlos  I.  (Portugal),  877 

Camiola,  370,  871 

Carol  I.  (Rumania),  895 

Caroline  Island,  832 

—  Islands,  1023 
Carriacou,  249 
Cartagena,  472 
Cartago  (Costa  Rica),  482 
Carthacena,  1013 

Casa  Bianca  (Dar-al-Baida),  800 
Caserta,  725 

Caspian  Sea,  912,  950,  960,  961 
Castamouni,  1079 
Castlemaine,  312 
Castries  (S.  Lucia),  249 
tamarca,  345 


CHA 

Catania,  725  ;  University,  735 

Catanzaro,  725 

Cauca,  472 

Caucasus,  911-921,  947,  949,  951,  9^\ 

Cauquenes,  446 

Cautin,  446 

Cawnpur,  185 

Cayenne  (Guiana),  569 

Cayman  Islands,  247 

Ceaia,  486 

Celebes,  Isbuid  of;  829,  830 

Central  AMca  (British),  192 

Central  Africa  Protectorate  (Britii>h  , 

193 
Central  Asia,  912-915 
Central  India,  Native  States,  area, 

&c,  181 
Central  Provinces  (India),  area,  kc, 

129 

religion,  186 

revenue  and  expenditure,  143 

Central  Sudan  States,  342 

Cephalonia,  698 

Cerro  de  Pasco  mines,  872,  873 

Cerro  Largo  (Uruguay),  1127 

Cette,  513,  536 

Cettinj^,  796-798 

Ceuta,  801,  1012 

Ceylon,  area,  118 

—  banks,  117 ;  books  of  reference,  US 

—  commerce,  116 

—  communications,  117 

—  constitution  and  government,  11^ 

—  customs  valuation,  116 

—  defence,  115 

—  dependency  (Maldive  Islands),  118 

—  exports  and  imports,  116 

—  finance,  115 

—  governor,  112 

—  immigration,  113 

—  industry,  116 

—  instruction,  114 

—  justice  and  crime,  1 15 

—  military  expenditure,  104, 115 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  11  ^ 

—  pauperism,  115 

—  population,  113 

—  production,  116 

—  railways,  117 

—  religion,  114 

—  shipping,  117 

—  towns,  114 


—  troops  in,  104    .  x^^T^ 
Chaco,846-^^y^^^8l^ 


GRA 

Chafarinas  Islands,  1012 
Ohagos  Islands,  202 
Chamba,  182 

Chambezi  (C.  Africa),  192 
Channel  I^ands,  area  and  potmlation, 
14,  25,  26 

—  books  of  reference,  108 

—  goTemmenti  14 
Chapra,  185 
Channi,  978 

Charleroy,  population,  414 
Charlestown  (West  Indies),  248 
Charlottenbnrg,  580,  660 
Chatham  Islands,  276,  287 
Chanx-de-Fonds,  1062 
Chehkiang,  458 

Chemnitz,  580,  679 
Chemulpo,  779,  780 
Cherbourg,  518,  526 
Cherkassy,  916 
Chester,  18 

Chesterfield  Islands,  570 
Chiapas,  786 
Chiengmai,  997 
Chieti,  725 
Chilas,  888 
Chifn,  465 
Chihuahua,  785 
Chikwawa,  198 
Chile,  agriculture,  450 

—  area,  446 

—  army,  449 

—  booKS  of  reference,  454 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  447 

—  commerce,  451 

—  constitution  and  government,  445 

—  currency  and  credit,  458 

—  debt,  449 

—  defence,  449 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  454 

—  exports,  451-462 

—  finance,  448 

—  government,  445 
local,  446 

—  imnorbi.  451-452 


OHU 

Chile,  railways,  453 

—  religion,  447 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  448 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  453 
ChiU  (China),  458 

Chilian  (Chile),  446 

Chiloe,  446 

Chimbo,  502 

Chimborazo  (Ecuador),  500 

Chimbote,  872 

Chimoio,  213 

Chimulpo  or    Inch  'yen,  777,   779,  * 

780 
China,  area,  457 

—  army,  462 

—  booKS  of  reference,  469 

—  coal  mines,  468 

—  commerce,  468 

—  customs  valuation,  463 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  469 

—  exports,  463-466 

—  finance,  460 

—  ffovemment,  456 

—  imports,  46&-466 

—  instruction,  459 

—  leases  of  territory,  458 

—  mines  and  minerals,  463 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  467, 

468 

—  navy,  462 

—  population,  457 

—  post  and  telegraphs,  467 

—  production  and  mdustry,  463 

—  railways,  467 

—  rei^rning  emperor,  456 

—  religion,  459 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  466 

—  tea,  464 

Chinde,  193,  892,  893 

Chinkiang,  465 

Chinnampo,  779 

Chiromo,  198 

Chitral,  838 

Chota  Ns^ur,  129 

Choisenl  Island  (W.  Pftftifirt\   fll6 
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CIU 


Ciudad  Bolivar,  1186,  1188 

Ciudad  de  Cura,  1135 

Clermont-Ferrand,  613,  616 

Clichy,  613 

Ooahoila,  785 

Coban,  704 

Cobure,  672 

Cochabamba,  429  ;  town,  480 

Cochin,  181 

Cochin-China  (French),  645,  546,  548 

Cocos  Islands,  171,  178 

Codrington  College  (Barbados),  245 

Coimbra,  880 ;  University,  882 

Colchagua,  446 

Colima  (Mexico),  786,  786 

College  de  France,  616 

Colmar,  618 

Col6ane  (Macao),  891 

Cologne,  680,  660 

Colombia,  area,  471,  472 

—  books  of  reference,  476 

—  commerce,  474 

—  constitution,  471 

—  currency  and  credit,  476 

—  defence,  478 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  476 

—  education,  472 

—  exports,  474 

—  finance,  472,  478 

—  ffovemment,  471 

—  imports,  474 

—  mines  and  minerals,  473 

—  money,    weights,    and    measures, 

476-476 

—  Panama  Canal,  476 

—  population,  472 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  475 

—  president,  471 

—  production,  478 

—  railways,  476 

—  religion,  472 

—  shipping,  474 
Colomix),  114 
Colonia  (Uruguay),  1127 
Combaconum,  136 

Commerson  Island  (W.  Pacific),  615 

Como,  726 

Comoro  Isles,  646,  661 

Conakry,  663 

Conoepcion  (Paraguay),  852 

—  (Chile),  446 
Condamine,  794 

Congo  Independent  State,  479-481 

—  French,  646,  666 


CBA 

Congo,  Portuguese,  892 
Connaught,  province,  popnlatioii,  fl 

—  agricultural  holdings,  71,  72 
ConSantine,  661 

,   Constantinople,  1079,  1080,  1092 

i   Cook's  Ishinds,  832 

I   CooTff,  area,  &c.,  129 

'   —  religion,  136 

1   Copenhagen,  489,  490,  495  ;  Univw 

!       sity,  491 

Copiapo,  446 

Copts,  886,  1108 

Coquimbo,  446,  462 

C6raoba  province,  345 

—  town  (Arg.  Eep.).  346 

—  Universi^,  847 
Cordoba  (Spain),  1018 
Corfu,  698,  694 
Corinth,  698 
Corinto,  846 
CorisGO,  1028 

Cork,  26  ;  Queen's  College,  34 

Coronal  (Chile),  462 

Corrientes,  846  ;  town,  846 

Corufta,  1018 

Cosenza,  726 

Cosme  Colony  (Paraguay),  854 

Cosmoledo  Islands,  202 

Cossack,  schoob,  920  ;  soldiers,  93! 

Costa  Rica,  area,  482 

—  books  of  reference,  486 

—  constitution,  482 

—  defence,  488 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  485 
j   —  exports,  483 

I   —  finance,  483 

'   —  government,  482 

—  miports,  483 

—  industry  and  commerce,  483 

—  instruction,  482 

—  justice,  483 

—  money,  weights,    and    measorf^ 
484 

—  population,  482 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  484 

—  president,  482 

—  railways,  484 

—  religion,  482 

—  shipping,  484 
Courtnu,  population,  414 
Coventry,  18 
Covilha,  880 
Crab  Island  (W. I.),  248 
Cracow,  378  ;  University,  876 

Digitized  by  VjUUV  IC 


CRA 

/'radook  (Cap^  Colony),  184 

Craiova,  897 

)reek  Town,  209 

Cremona,  725 

Jrete,  1100 

Mmmitschau,  679 

>oatia-Slavouia,  887,  388,  389 

^ronstadt  (Russia),  908,  915 

)roydon,  18 

brooked  Island,  244 

Ducnta,  472 

Ihienca,  500 

^ndinamarca,  472 

Ihmeo,  725 

>ira9ao,  839 

Jurico,  446 

:hitch,  181 

Tuzco,  868  ;  University,  870 

:)yclade8,  693 

:)yprus,  118,  120 

—  troops  at,  104 

IJzenstochowo,  916 

^zemowitz,  373  ;  Unirersity,  876 


DACCA,  135 
Dadar,  167 
Dahlak  Archipelago,  757 
Dahomey,  563,  564 
Dakar,  562,  563 
Dalmatia,  370,  371 
Dam^,  890,  891 
Damaraland,  612 
Damascus,  1080 
Damietta,  1107 
Daibpier  Island,  614 
Danger  Islands,  332 
Dauilograd,  796 
Danube  (province),  687 
Danube,  R.  navigation  of,  901 
Danzig,  580,  660 
Dar  al  Baida,  800 
Dar-Banda,  342 
Darbhangah,  135 


DBU 

Ddlft,  811 
Delhi,  135 
Demerara,  239,  838 
Denmark,  agriculture,  494 

—  area,  489 

—  army,  493 

—  banks,  496 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  490 
,   —  books  of  reference,  498 

I  —  colonies,  497 

—  commerce,  494 

\  —  constitution,  487 

—  crime,  491 

—  currency  and  credit,  496 
I  —  customs  valuation,  495 

—  debt,  492 

—  defence,  493 

—  diplomatic  and  other  representa- 

tives, 497 

—  distilleries,  494 

—  emigration,  490 

—  expenditure,  491,  492 

—  exports,  494-496 

—  finance,  491 

—  Folkething,  488 

—  government,  487 
local,  489 

—  imports,  494-496 

—  instruction,  490 

—  justice,  491 

—  kings  of,  since  1448,  487 

—  Landsthing,  488 

—  ministry,  488 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  497 

—  navy,  493 

—  occupation  of  the  people,  490 

—  population,  489 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  496 

—  production  and  industry,  494 

—  railways,  496 

—  reining  king,  486 

—  religion,  490 

—  reserve  fund,  492 

—  revenue,  491,  492 
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DEV 

Deventer,  811 

Devonport,  18 

Dharm  Raja  (of  Bhnton),  428 

Dhiraj  Pirthivi  Bir  Bikrani  (Nepal), 

803 
Dholpur,  131 
Diarbekir.  1079.  1080 
Diego  G^arcia  Island,  202 
Di^go-Suarez,  557,  561 
Dieppe,  536 
Dijon,  518,  515 
Diu,  890 

Diwangiri  (Bhutan),  428 
Dnieper  navi^tion,  961 
Dniester  nayiffation,  961 
Dobrogea  (Dobraja),  896 
Dolnia  Tuzla,  403,  404 
Doloo  (Bomn),  342 
Dominica,  247,  248,  250,  251 
Don  (Russia),  navigation,  961 
Donga  (W.  Africa),  211 
Dongola,  1123 
DoK&echt,  811 
Dorpat,  910,  916 
Dort,  811 

Dortmund,  680,  660 
Douai,  518 
Draa  (Northern),  800 
Drammen,  1044 
Drenthe  Province,  809,  811 
Dresden,  680,  678,  679 
Dublin,  25  ;  University,  34 
Ducie  Island,  332 
Dudley,  18 
Dudoza  Island,  332 
Duff  Islands,  832 
Duisburg,  660 


ECU 

Dutch  East  Indies,  agriciiltiire,  884 

—  area,  830 

—  army,  defence,  and  navy,  83S 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages*  8S0 

—  books  of  reference,  841 

—  cinchona  culture,  836 

—  coffee  culture,  834 

—  commerce,  835 

—  constitution  and  goremmcnt,  828 

—  consular  representatiTes,  837 

—  currency  and  credit,  837 

—  exports  and  imports,  886 

—  finance,  832 

—  ffovemor-general,  829 

—  instruction.  831 

—  justice  and  crime,  832 

—  mining,  886 

—  money,   weights,    and    meuures, 

837 

—  population,  830,  831 

—  posts  and  telenapha,  887 

—  production  and  industry,  884,  835 

—  railways,  837 

—  religion,  831 

—  revenue  aod  expenditure,  83i,  9^ 

—  shipping  andcommunicationa,  8M 

—  sugar  cmture,  834 

—  tobacco  culture,  886 
Dutch  Guiana  (Surinam),  887 

—  West  Indies,  837 

—  Curasao,  839 

—  Surinam,  837 
Dvina  navigation,  961 


E 


A6LE  Islands,  202 
East  Africa  (British),  194 


y  Google 
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ECU 

Ecuador,  exports,  501,  502 

—  finance,  500 

—  goYeniment,  499 

—  imports,  601,  602 

—  instruction,  500 

—  internal  communications,  502 

—  justice  and  crime,  600 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  503 

—  population,  499,  600 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  502 

—  president,  499 

—  railways,  502 

—  religion,  500 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  502 
£der,  685 

Edina,  781 

Kdinbu^h,  22  ;  University,  34 
Egga  ( W.  Africa),  211 
Egypli  agriculture,  1114 

—  area,  1106 

—  army,  1113 

—  books  of  reference,  1123 

—  budgets,  1112 

—  commerce,  1116 

—  constitution,  1105 

—  customs  valuation,  1118 

—  debt,  1110 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1122 

—  exports,  1116-1118 

—  finance,  1110 

—  government,  1105 

—  governorships,  1106 

—  imports,  1116-1118 

—  instruction,  1108 

— -  justice  and  crime,  1110 

—  Khedive,  1104 

—  ministry,  1105 

— -  money,  weights,  and  measures,  1 122 

—  mudiriehs,  1106 

—  population,  1107 


■NO 

1   Ekaterinoslav,  915,  950 
£1  Azhar,  Cairo,  1108 
Elba.  748 

Elberfeld,  580,  660 
Eleuthera  (Bahamas),  244 
Elis,  693 

Elisabethgrad,  915 
Elisabethpol,  916 
Elksar,  801 
Ellice  Islands,  332 
Elmina,  215 
El-Obeid  (Sudan),  1123 
Elobey,  1023 
Ely,  Isle  of,  16 
Emerald  Island,  332 
Emilia,  720 
Enderbury  Island,  332 
England  and  Wales,  agriculture,  67 
etseq. 

—  agriciitural  holdings,  70,  71 

—  area,  14-20 

—  army,  55 

—  banks,  chartered,  96 

joint-stock,  96,  97 

post-ofRce,  97 

trustee,  98 

births,  deaths,  and  marriages, 

26 

—  canals,  92 

—  cities  and  towns,  18,  19 

—  coal  produce,  74 

—  commerce,  79 

—  counties,  administiutive,  16 

—  county  boroughs,  18,  19 

—  criminals,  39,  41 

—  customs  revenue,  52 

—  education,  elementary,  37,  38 
medical,  34 

middle-class,  85 

universities,  34 
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England  and  Wales,  police  force,  42 

—  population,  14-20 

—  property  assessed,  51 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  98-95 

—  railways,  91 

—  religion,  28 

—  taxation,  imijerial,  50  ;  local,  55 

—  textile  factories,  77 

—  towns  and  cities,  18 

—  universities,  84 
Enkeldoom,  218 

Entre  Mii^o  e  Douro,  880 

Entre  Rios  (Arg.  Rep.),  345 

Enzeli,  862 

Equator  (Congo  State),  479 

Equatorial  ProTince  (Sudan),  1123 

Erfurt,'  580,  660 

Eritrea,  757 

Erivan,  916 

Erlangen  University,  588 

Ernst,  Duke  (Saxe-Altenbuig),  670 

Ernst  Ludwig  Grand-Duke  (Hesse), 

688 
Erzeroum,  1079,  1080 
Eskilstuna,  1080 
Esmeraldas  (Ecuador),  500 
Espirito  Santo  (Brazil),  486 
Essen,  580,  660 
Ess^ne  (W.  Africa),  209 
Essequibo,  289,  888 
Esslingen,  688 
Estremadura,  8S0 
Eten  (Peru),  872 
Ethiopia,  886 
EubooiEk,  963 

Europe,  British  colonies  in,  105 
Evora,  880,  881 
Exeter,  18 
Exuma  (Bahamas)  244 


FAEROE  ISLANDS,  489 
Fakaafo  Islands,  382 
Faizabad,  185 

Falashas  (of  Abyssinia),  886 
Falkland  Islands,  288 
Falls,  the  (Congo  State),  478 
Falmouth  (Jamaica),  246 
Famagusta,  119 
Fanning  Island,  332 
Faridkot,  132 
Farukhabad,  185 
Fashoda,  1128 
Fayoum,  1107 


VU 

Fazogli  (Sudan),  1128 

F^l^h&za,  891 

Fertmiand,  Prince  (Bulgaria),  lOS 

Ferencz  Canal,  400 

Fernando  Po,  1023 

Ferrara,  726  ;  University,  735 

Fez,  799,  800,  801 

Fezzan,  84l 

Fife  (Central  Africa),  192 

Fiji,  area,  258 

—  births  and  deaths,  253 

—  books  of  reference,  256 

—  commerce,  255 

—  communications,  256 

—  constitution  and  govemment,  2i 

—  customs  valuation,  255 

—  exports,  265 

—  finance,  264 

—  ^vemor,  258 

—  imports,  255 

—  instruction,  254 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  21 

—  population,  253 

—  production  and  industry,  254 

—  religion,  254 

—  shipping,  256 

—  sugar  mills,  254 
Finland,  907,  909,  912,  968 

—  agriculture,  969 

—  area,  912 

—  army,  988 

—  births,    deaths,    and    mairiagt^ 

914,  969 

—  commerce,  970 

—  crime,  969 

—  exports  and  imports,  971 

—  finance,  969 

—  ^vemment,  909 

—  mdustry,  969 

—  instiiiction,  969 

—  iron,  970 

—  money,   weights,   and   measmvs 

972 

—  pauperism,  969 

—  population,  912,  968 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  972 

—  railways,  971 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  971 

—  university,  969 
Finschhafen  (W.  Pacific),  614 
Firozpur,  185 

Fiume,  889,  891,  400 

Flanders,  412       ^t^ 

Flint  Island  (Pacific),  382 
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Qce,  725 

I  (Uroguay)  1127 
(Uruguay),  1127 

824 
'897 
725 
725 
I  (Island  of),  458,  763 
.(Arg.  Rep.),345 
t  Goldie,  210 

■  I  Bay  College,  216 
nee,  agriculture,  430 
-area,  509 

-  army,  523-525 
-banks,  541 

-  births,  marriages,  aud  deaths,  512 

-  books  of  refereuce,  542 

-  badget,  519-520 

-  canals,  539 

-  Cbamber  of  Deputies,  606 
-colonies   and   dependencies,    545 

et  aeq. 

-  trade  of,  545 

Africa,  550 

America,  568 

Asia,  547 

Austadasia,  570 

Oceania,  576 

-  commerce,  external,  534 

-  —  with  United  Kingdom,  636,537 

-  Conseil  d'^t,  507 

-  constitution,  505 

-  cotton  industries,  533 

-  crime,  517 

-  currency  and  credit,  540  ' 

-  customs  valuation,  534  I 

-  defence,  522  i 

-  —  army,  528-525 

-  frontier  and  fortresses,  522 

-  land,  522 
■  —  navy,  625-530 

-  deficit,  521 

-  departments,  509 

-  diplomatic  representatives,  542 

-  emigration,  513 

-  expenditure,  519,  520 

-  exports,  534-537 

-  finance,  local,  522 
state,  518 

-  fisheries,  534 

-  foreigners  residing  in,  512 

-  government,  central,  505 
local,  508 

-  illegitimacy,  512 


PRB 

France,  imports,  584-587 

—  instruction,  515 

—  internal  communications,  539 

—  justice,  617 

—  land  defences,  622 

—  Latin  Monetary  Union,  641 

—  live  stock  statistics,  582 

—  manufactures,  583 

—  mercantile  navy,  587 

—  mining  and  minerals,  532 

—  minis^,  506 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  641 

—  national  debt,  521 

—  navigation,  587 

—  navy,  625-580 

—  occupation  of  the  people,  512 

—  Paris,  revenue,   expenditure,  and 

debt,  522 

—  pauperism,  518 

—  population,  509 

departments,  509 

towns,  518 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  689,  540 

—  President,  505 

—  production  and  industry,  530 

—  protectorates,  545,  546 

—  railways  and  rivers,  539 

—  religion,  514 

—  revenue,  519,  520 

—  schools,  515,  516 

—  Senate,  507 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  537 

—  silk  industries,  633 

—  sovereigns  and  governments  from 

1589,  506 

—  sugar  works,  533,  534 

—  textile  industries,  533 

—  towns,  513 

—  tramways,  539 

—  universities,  515 

—  wine  statistics,  532 

—  woollen  industries,  533 
Franconia,  626,  628 
Frankfort-on-Main,  580,  660 
Frankfort-on-Oder,  660 
Franklin  (Canada),  228 

Franz  Josef    I.    (Austria- Hungary), 

356 
Fredrikshald,  1044 
Fredrikstad,  1044,  1053 
Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  216 
Freiberg  (Saxony),  679 
Freiburg  (Baden),  622^QOQle 

—  University,  583  o 
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Fromantle  (W.  Australia),  322 
French  Congo,  556 

—  Guinea,  568 

—  India,  646,  546,  547 

—  Indo-China,  647 

—  Soudan,  568 

Fribourg  (canton),  1058,  1060 
Fribourg  (town),  1068 
Friedridb,  Duke  (Anhalt),  618 
Friedrich  I.,   Grand-Duke  (Baden), 

620 
Friedrich,  Prince  (Waldeck),  685 
Friedrich    Franz    III.,   Grand-Duke 

( Meckleubuig-Schwerin),  645 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.,  Grand-Duke 

(Mecklenburg-Strelitz),  647 
Friedrich- Wilhelm8hafen(W.  Pacific), 

614 
Friesland,  809,  811 
Fucbau,  466 
Fukien,  458 
Fukui,  764 
Fukuoka,  764 
Fulah  Empire,  210 
Funchal,  880 
Ftlnfkirchen,  391 
Fiirth,  627 
Fusan,  779,  780 


GABUN-CONGO,  556 
Gafsa  (Tunis),  566 
Galapagos,  or  Tortoise  Islands,  499, 

500 
Galatz,  897,  901 
Galicia  (Austria),  870,  871 
Gallaland,  836 
GaUe,  114 
Galwa^,  Queen's  College,  34 


(»B 

Geneva  (canton),  1058,  1060 
Geneva,  1062 ;  Unirerdty,  1063 
Genoa,  726,  764  ;  UniTeisitj,  7S5 
Georg  II.,Duke  (Saxe-Meiningai),67S 
Georg,  Prince(Schaumbai^-Lippe),6S2 
George  II.  (Ton^),  1078 
Georgetown  (Gmana),  239 
Georgios  I.  (Greece),  691 
Gera,  669 
Gerld,  210 

German  East  Africa,  618 
German,  South-West  Africa,  612 
German  Empire,  agricultore,  594 

—  area,  676 

—  armv,  688-690 

—  banks,  607 

—  beer  brewed,  598 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriage  579 

—  books  of  reference,  608 

—  Bundearath^  574,  675 

—  canals  and  navigatioiis,  605 

—  colonies  and  dependencies,  610 

—  commerce,  598 

—  constitution  and  government,  573 

—  crops,  596 

—  currency  and  credit,  607 

—  customs  valuation,  599 

—  debt,  687 

—  defence  and  fortresses,  587 
frontier,  587 

army,  688 

—  defence,  navy,  590 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  608 

—  education,  581 

—  emigration,  679 

—  emperor  and  king,  572 

—  emperors  since  800,  572,  578 

—  exports  and  imports,  599-602 

—  finance,  585 
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Oerman  Empire,  occupation  census, 
1896,  578 

—  pauperism,  684 

—  population,  676  et  seq. 

conjugal  condition,  577 

of  states,  576 

of  towns,  680 

—  postal  statistics,  605,  606 

—  production  and  industry,  594 

—  railways,  604 

—  Reichstag,  574,  675 

—  religion,  580 

—  religious  censuses,  681 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  586,  686 

—  royal  fiunily,  572 

—  secretaries  of  state,  575 

—  schools,  681,  582 

—  shipping,  602 

—  stati,  574 
population,  676 

—  su«ur  manufEicture,  598 

—  telegraphs,  605, 606 

—  towns,  680 

—  universities,  588 

German  New  Guinea  Company,  614 
Germany,  states  of,  616  et  seq, 
Ghardaia,  651 
Ghaxni,  340 

Ghent,  414  ;  University,  415 
Ghilzais  (tribe),  339 
Gibeon  (S.W.  Africa),  612 
Gibraltar,  105 

—  troops  at,  104 

Giessen,  640  ;  University,  638 
Gilbert  Islands,  832 
Girgenti,  725 

Girton  College,  Cambridge,  34 
Glarus  (canton),  1058, 1060 


ORB 

Ooree  (Island),  563 
Qorlitz,  660 

Oomia  Or^hovitza  (Bulgaria),  1096 
GoTz,  370 

Goteborg,  1030,  1088 ;  local  govern- 
ment at,  1028 
Gbttingen,  University,  583 
Gotha,  672 
Gothard,  1067 
Goulbum(N.S.W.),  260 
Goyaz  (Brazil),  436 
Gozo  Island,  106 
Graaf-Reinet,  184 
Gradisca,  370 
Graham's  Town,  184 
Granada  (Spain)  1013 

—  (Nicaragua),  845 
Grand  Bassam,  663 
Grand  Cavman,  247 
Grand  Lahou,  563 
Grand  Popo,  663 
Grande  Comore,  561 
Grande-Terre  Island,  568 
Grangemouth,  76,  90 
Gratz,  373  ;  University,  376 
Graublinden  (Grisons),  1068,  1060 
Great  Bahama,  244 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  agricul- 
ture, 67 

Great  Britain,  agricultural  holdings, 
69-71 

—  area,  14 

cultivable,  67 

—  army,  55 

distribution,  57 

from  1820-1898,  57 

estimates,  47 

—  army  in  India,  57,  58 
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Great  Britain,  coal  raised,  1898-1897, 
74 

exports,  74 

ports,  75 

—  colonies    and  dependencies,    104 

et  aeq, 

—  commerce,  79 

—  Commons,  House  of,  7 

—  consolidated  fund,  6,  46 

—  constitution,  6 

—  com  and  green  crops,  68 

—  cotton  exports,  76 
imports,  76 

—  Councils,  county,  12 

district,  12 

parish,  12 

—  credit,  96 

—  crime,  89 

—  crops,  description  and  produce,  68, 

69 

—  Crown  lands  revenue,  46 

—  customs,  46 

valuation,  80,  wo^ 

—  deaths,  26 

—  debt,  62-64 

—  defence,  66 

—  education,  33 

—  electors,  registered,  8 

—  estimates,  48-47 

—  emijgration,  27 

—  excise,  46 

—  expenditure,  44 

—  exports,  80-87 

average  per  head,  80 

ooal,  Itc,  74,  76 

cotton,  76,  78,  86 

foreign  and  colonial,  80 

gold  and  silver,  88 

principal  articles,  86 

wool,  77 
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Great  Britain,  imports,  80-87 

average  per  nead,  80 

cotton,  76 

flour,  85 

food,  85 

^r  head,  87 

foreign  and  colonial,  81-83 

gold  and  silver,  83 

iron,  76 

metals  and  minerals,  76 

principal  articles,  85 

tea,  85 

wheat,  84,  85 

wool,  78 

—  income,  48 
tax,  45,  60 

—  industry,  67 

—  inhabited  houses,  19 

—  instruction,  38 

—  iron  imports,  75 

—  iron  ore  production,  75 
works,  75 

—  judicial  system,  39 

—  iustice  and  crime,  39 

—  land  distribution,  67 
tax,  45 

—  live  stock,  68 

—  Local  Government,  1 2 
taxation,  54 

—  Lords,  House  of,  7 

—  marria^^es,  26 

—  metal  imports,  75,  76 

—  military  expenditure,  colonial  con- 

tribution, 104 

—  militarv  districts,  58 

—  minerals,  78-76 

—  mines,  78  ;  value,  51 

—  ministries  since  1835,  11 

—  ministry,  9 

—  money,  95-98 
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Great  Britain,  oats  produce,  69 

—  occupations  of  the  jjeople,  20,  23 

—  parliaments :  duration,  9 

—  pauperism,  42,  43 

—  police  force,  42 

—  population,  14 

counties,  16,  17,  21,  24 

county  boroughs,  18,  19 

divisions  of  United  Kingdom, 

14 
towns,  18,  22 

—  postal  statistics,  46,  93-95 

—  production,  67 

—  quarries,  annual  value,  51 

—  Queen  and  Empress,  3 

—  railways,  91 
value,  51 

—  registered  electors,  8 

—  R^istribution     of     Seats     Act, 

1885,  8 

—  Reform  BUI,  1832,  7,  1867-1868, 

8,  and  1884,  8 

—  religion,  28 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  43 

—  royal  family,  3,  4 
grants,  6 

—  salt  works,  74 

—  schools,  middle-class,  35,  36 
voluntary  and  board,  36,  37 

—  Science  and  Art  Department,  36 

—  shipping,  88-91 

—  silver  bullion  imports  and  exports, 

83 

—  sovereigns,  list  of,  6 

—  stamps  (revenue),  45 

—  taxation,  50 
local,  55 

—  technical  education,  35 

—  tele^phs,  46,  47,  95 

—  textile  industry,  77-79 

—  tonnage  entered  and  cleared,  90  ; 

registered    ditto,    sailing     and 


QUA 

Greece,  books  of  reference,  703 

—  commerce,  699 

—  constitution,  692 

—  currency  and  credit,  701 

—  customs  valuation,  700 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  702 

—  exports,  699-700 

—  finance,  695-697 

—  ffovemment,  692 

—  imports,  699-700 

—  instruction,  694 

—  land  ownership,  699 

—  mining,  699 

—  minisfiy,  692 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  702 

—  navigation,  701 

—  navy,  698 

—  population,  693 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  701 

—  railways,  701 

—  rei^ng  king,  691 

—  religion,  694 

—  royal  family,  691 

—  shipping,  701 

—  towns,  694 
Greenland,  498 
Greenock,  population,  22 
Greenville,  781 
Grei&wald  University,  583 
Greiz,  668 

Grenada,  249-251 

Grenadines,  the,  249 

Grenoble,  513 

Grimsby,  18,  75,  90 

Griquaiand,  East  and  West,  184 

Grodno,  916 

Groningen  (province),  809,  811 

Groningen  (town),  811  ;   universitv, 

812 
Grosseto,  725 
Grosswardein,  891 
Guadalajara,  786 
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Guatemala,  defence,  705 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  707 

—  finance,  705 

—  ^Temment,  704 

—  instraction,  704 

—  minerals,  706 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  707 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  707 

—  president,  704 

—  production  and  industry,  705 

—  railways,  706 

—  religion,  704 

—  shipping,  706 
Gnateniala la  Nueva,  704 
Guayaquil,  500,  501,  602 
Guavas  (Ecuador),  500 
Guelders,  809,  811 

Guernsey,  Herm,  and  Jethon,  popula- 
tion, 25,  26 
Guernsey,  goyemment,  14 
Guerrero,  786 
Guiana  (British),  239 

—  (Dutch),  887 

—  (French),  546,  569 
Guinea  (French),  568,  564 

—  (PortuffueseX  890,  891 
Gummel  (Bomu),  342 

Giinther,  Prince  (Schwarzburg-Rudol- 

stadt),  683 
Gurin,  210 
Gurkhas  (race),  808 
Giistrow,  646 
Gwalior,  181  ;  town,  185 
Gwelo,  213 
Gympie  (Queensland),  290 


HAAPAI  (Tonga),  1073 
Haarlem,  811 
Hague,  the,  811 
Haidardbdd,  area  and  population,  130 

—  religion,  136 

—  revenue,  131 

—  town,  185 

—  (Sind),  136 
Hainaut,  412 
Haiphong,  549 
Haiti,  708-711 
Hakodate,  764  ;  port,  771 
Halifax,  18 

—  troops  at,  104 

—  Nova  Scotia,  223 
Hall  Island  (Pacific),  382 
HaU  (Wurttemberg),  688 


HRL 

Halle^>n-Saale,  580,  660 

—  University,  583 
Halmstad,  1030 
Hamad&n,  859 
Hamasen,  757 
Hamburg,  580 

—  agricmture,  591 

—  area,  685 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  68 

—  books  of  reference,  638 

—  commarce,  686 

—  constitution,  684 

—  emigration,  685 

—  exports  and  imports,  63S,  687 

—  finance,  636 

—  justice  and  crime,  686 

—  marine  trade,  636 

—  population,  685 

—  religion,  636 

—  shipping  636,  687,  638 
Hamilton  (Bermudas),  219 

—  (Ontario),  228 

Ham  Kyen^  (Korea),  779 
Hamond  bm  Mahomed  bin  Said,  Sni 

tan  of  Zanzibar,  197 
Hancchau,  465 
Hankau,  465 
Hanley,  18 
Hanoi,  549 
Hanover,  580,  660 

—  province,  area  and  population,  658 
crime,  663 

-emigption,  660 

religion,  661 

Harar  or  Harrar,  336,  337 
Harbour  Grace,  242 
Harbour  Island,  244 
Harper  (Liberia),  781 
Hartlepool,  90 

Harrar  (Sudan),  336,  837, 1123 
Hastings,  18 
Hawkes  Bay,  275 
Hazar  Asp,  974  > 
Hazaras  (tribe),  889 
Hedjaz,  1080 
Heidelberg,  622 

—  University,  588 
Heilbronn,  688 
Heinrich,  XIV.  (Eeuss),  668 
Heinrich  XXII.  (Beuss),  668 
Helder,  811 
Helij^land,  658 
Helsingboig,  1080        t 
Helsingfora,  916,  968^  ^ 
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Herat,  839,  340 

Heredia,  482 

Hermit  Island  (W.  Pacific),  615 

HermopoUs,  694 

a'Hertogenbosch,  811 

Herrey  Islands,  332 

Herzeg<mna,  403 

Hesse,  area  and  population,  639 

—  books  of  reference,  642 

—  constitution,  639 

—  finance,  640 

—  I^nd'dnke,  638 

—  instraction,  640 

—  production  and  industry,  641 

—  railways,  641 

—  religion,  640 
Hesse,  Upper,  639 

—  Rhenish,  639 
Hesse-Nassau,  area,  &c,,  658 

—  Clime,  663 

—  emi^tion,  660 

—  religion,  661 
Hidalgo  (Mexico),  785 
Hill  fipperah,  181 
Hirosaki,  764 
Hiroshima,  764 
Hiasar,  978 

Hobart  (Tiismania),  304 
H6d.Mezo  Yds^rhely,  391 
Hof,  627 
HohenzoUem,  area,  kc,  658 

—  crime,  663 

—  emigration,  660 

—  reli^on,  661 
Hokkaido  (Japan),  764 
Holland  (N.  and  S.),  809,  811 
Holland,  parts  of,  17 
Honan,  458 


HUN 

Hong  Kong,  area,  121 

—  births,  122 

—  books  of  reference,  124 

—  commerce,  123 

—  constitution  and  j(ovemment,  120 

—  onirency  and  credit,  124 

—  deaths,  122 

—  debt,  123 

—  defence,  123 

—  emigration,  122 

—  exports  and  imports,  124 

—  finance,  122 

—  j;ovemor,  121 

—  instruction,  122 

—  justice  and  crime,  122 

—  lease  of  territory,  121 

—  military  expenditure,  104 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  124 

—  population,  121 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  122 

—  shipping,  124 

—  troops  at^  104 
Honshiu,  768,  764 
Horsens,  490 
Howrah,  136 
Huahine  Island,  571 
Huanillos  (Pern),  871 
Hubli,  135 

Huddersfield,  population,  18 
Hu^,  548 

Hull,  18,  75,  90 
Humphry  Island,  332 
Hunan,  458 
Hungary  Pro^r,  389 
Hungary,  agnculture,  896 

—  area,  389 

—  army,  861-363 

—  banks,  402 
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llnngary,  ^vemment,  local,  888 
proYiucial,  388 

—  imports,  399 

-  instruction,  392,  393 

—  justice  and  crime,  394 

—  manufactures,  398 

-  mining  and  minerals,  398 

-  minis^  (Austria-Hungary),  369  ; 

(Hungary),  388 

—  money,   weights,   and    measures, 

367,  368 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  390 

-  parliament,  387 

—  pauperism,  394 

—  population,  889 

—  post  and  telegraphs,  401 

—  railways,  401 

—  reigning  sovereign,  356 

—  religion,  391,  392 

—  revenue  and  expenditure  (Anstro- 

Hungarian),  360  ;  (Hungarian), 
395 

—  rivers  and  canals,  400 

—  royal  family,  356 

—  schools,  &c.,  892,  398 

-  shipping  and  navigation,  399,  400 

—  towns,  391 

—  universities,  393 
Huon  Islands,  570 
Hupeh,  458 


IBAGUJ&,  472 
Ibi,  211 
Ibo,  892 

Ibrahim,  Sultan  of  Jahore,  178 
Iceland,  498 
Ichang,  465 
Idah,  211 
Ifni,  1023 
lUorin,  210 

Imbambura  (Ecuador),  500 
Inch'yen  (Chemulpo),  779 
India  (British),  agriculture,  146 

—  area,  129  et  seq, 

—  am^  expenditure,  142 

European,  67,  104,  144 

native,  144 

of  feudatory  states,  146 

—  Y)ank8,    railway,    forest     officers, 

post-office,  ami  military,  163 

—  births,  134 

—  books  of  reference,  164 
'^^nals,  166 


USD 

India,   capital  of   joint-stoek    com 
panies,  151 

—  central,  136 

—  collieries,  161 

—  commerce,  151 

—  constitution,  125 

—  cotton  mills,  150 

—  council,  126 

~  council  of  GoTemor-General  127 

—  crime,  138 

—  currency  and  credit,  162 

—  customs  valuation,  162 

—  deaths,  134 

—  debt,  142 

—  defence,  143-146 

—  dependent  states,  IM  eiteq. 

—  emigration,  134 

—  executive  authority,  126 

—  expenditure,  104, 189, 140, 14S 

—  exports,  bullion  and  specie,  15S 

merchandise,  151-157 

treasure,  152 

—  finance,  189 

—  forest  ground,  148,  150 
revenue,  140 

—  government,  125 
local,  128 

—  govemor-geneial,  126 

—  ffovemors-general,  list  of,  127 

—  Imperial  service  troofis,  145 

—  imports,  bullion  and  specie,  153 
merdiandiae,  152-167 

—  instruction,  137 

medical  colleges,  137 

normal  schools,  187 

technical  schools,  137 

universities,  137 

—  internal  communications,  156 

—  justice  and  crime,  138 

—  land,  cultivated  and  uncultivated, 

148 
irrigated,  149-150 

—  land  revenue,  140,  141 

—  tenure,  147 

—  languages,  133 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  168, 1 64 

—  municipal  government,  128 

—  native  states,  131 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  134 

—  opium  revenue,  140,  148 

—  police,  139 

—  population,  128  el  acq, 

British  tenitoiy,  129 

civil  conditioD,  182 
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IND 

India,  population,  presidencies,  pro- 
vinces,  and  divisions,  129,  130 

native  states,  131 

according  to  race,  133 

population,  British   bom,  dis- 

tnbution  of,  188 

occupations  of,  184 

of  towns,  186 

distribution    according    to  re- 
ligion, 186 

—  posts  and  teleffraphs,  161 

—  production  and  industry,  146 

—  provinces,  127,  129 

—  railways,  160 

—  religion,  185 

—  revenue,  189,  140,  141, 142 

—  salt  revenue,  140,  141 

—  Secretary  of  State,  126 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  167 

—  tenure  of  land,  147 

—  towns,  135 

—  trans-frontier  land  trade,  1 57 

—  Upper  Burma,  129 
India  (French),  547 

—  (Portuguese),  890 
Indo-China,  French,  546,  647 

—  Customs  Union,  648 
Indore,  181  ;  town,  185 
Inhambane,  892 
Innsbruck  university,  876 
Intermediate  Education  (England),  85 
(Scotland),  86 

(Wales),  86 

Ipswich,  18 

Ipswich  (Queensland),  290 

Iqnique,  446,  452 

Ireland,  apiculture,  68  ei  seq. 

holdings,  71,  72 

—  area,  14-16,  28-26 

—  army,  67 

—  banks,  joint-stock,  96,  97 
noat-office.  97 


ITA 

Ireland,  electorate,  8 

—  emigration,  27,  28 

—  fisheries,  72,  78 

—  illiterates,  8,  88 

—  imports  and  exports,  81 

—  justice  and  crime,  40,  41 

—  live  stock,  68 

—  local  government,  18 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  26 

—  parliamentary  representation,  8 

—  pauperism,  48 

—  police  force,  42 

—  population,  14-16, 28-26 ;  towns,  26 
provinces,  23 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  98-96 

—  property  assessed,  61 

—  railways,  91 

—  religion,  82 

—  taxation  imperial,  52  ;  local,  66 

—  textile  factories,  77 

—  trade,  81 

—  universities,  84 
Irkutsk,  916 

Isabel  Island  (W.  Pacific),  615 
Isle  of  Man,  area  and  population,  14, 
26,  26 ;  government,  14 

—  books  of  reference,  103 
Isle  of  Pines,  670 
Ismid,  1079 

Ispahan,  869,  862 

latria,  870 

Italy,  agriculture,  748,  749 

—  area,  720-722 

—  army,  748 

African,  745 

mobile  militia,  744 

permanent,  744 

territorial  militia,  744 

—  banks,  766-766 

—  births,   deadis,    and    marriages, 

724 

—  books  of  referftTipft   7R8 
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ITA 


ItaW,  exports,  761-768 

—  finance,  local,  742 

public  property,  742 

state,  787 

—  fisheries,  760 

—  foreign  dependencies,  767 

books  of  reference,  760 

^—  forestry,  760 

—  govemment,  716  ;  local,  718 

—  flUterates,  784 

—  imports,  761-753 

—  instruction,  788 

—  iostice  and  crime,  786 

—  land  proprietors,  724 

—  mines  and  minerals,  760 

—  ministry,  718 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  756 

—  navigation,  758 

—  navy,  746 

—  occupation  of  people,  728 

—  pauperism,  786 

—  periodicals,  785 

—  Popes  of  Rome  from  1417,  728 

—  popuhition,  719 
provinces,  720-722 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  754 

—  prisons,  786 

—  provinces,  720 

—  railways,  754 

—  reigning  king,  716 

—  revenue,  788-741 

—  religion,  726 

—  royS  fieimily,  716 

—  schools,  788,  734 

—  See  k  Church  of  Rome,  727  ei  seq, 

—  shipping,  768 

—  silk  culture,  749 

—  towns,  725 

—  universities,  785 
Ivanoff-Yoznesensk,  916 

Ivory  Coast  (French),  561,  668,  664 
Izmail,  916 


JABALPUR,  185 
Jackville  (W.  Africa),  568 
Jacmel  (Haiti),  710 
Jafia,  1092 
Jaffna,  114 
Japt,  687 

Jaipur,  181  ;  town,  186 
Jdlandhar,  185 
Jnlapa  (Mexico),^  786 
'isco»  786 


Jaluit  Island,  616 
Jamaica,  246,  260-261 

—  troops  at,  104 
Janina,  1079,  1080 
Japan,  agriculture,  770 

—  area,  763 

—  army,  768 

—  banks,  774 

—  books  of  reference,  775 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  764 

—  budget,  766-767 

—  commerce,  771 

—  constitution,  761 

—  currency  and  credit,  773 

—  customs  valuation,  771 

—  debt,  767 

—  defence,  768 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  776 

—  exports,  771,  772 

—  finance  imperial,  766 
local,  767 

—  government,  761 
local,  768 

—  Imperial  Diet,  762 

—  imports,  771-772 

—  instruction,  766 

—  justice  and  crime,  766 

—  manufactures,  770 

—  Mikado,  761 

—  minerals,  770 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  774 

—  navy,  768-770 

—  pauperism,  766 

—  population,  763 

—  posts  and  telecrapha,  778 

—  production  and  industry,  770 

—  railways,  773 

—  reUgion,  766 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  771,  772 

—  towns,  764 

—  University,  766 
Jarvis  Island,  882 
Jassy,  897 

—  University,  897 

I   Java,  829-831 ;  coal  mines,  835 
,  Jedda,  1080 

Jelalabad,  889,  840 

Jelebu  state,  172,  173 

Jena  University,  683 

Jeres  de  la  Frontera,  1013 

Jersey,  area  and  population,  25,  26 

—  government,  14 
Jerusalem,  1080 

Jewish  Colonisation  Association,  S50 


JHA 

Jhalawar,  181 
Jhansi,  135 
Jind,  132 
Jitomir,  915 
Jodhpur,  state,  131 
—  town,  135 
Johannesbtirg,  1004 
John  II.  (Liechtenstein),  386 
Johol,  state,  172 
Johore  Bahru,  178 
Johore,  the  State  of  (Straits  Settle- 
ments), 173, 178 
Jonkoping,  1030 
Jigny  (Ai^.  Rep.)f  345 
Jongaria,  457 
Jutland,  489 


KABUL,  389,  340 
Kafa,  386 
Kafiristan,  838 
Kacoshima,  764 
Kaisarieh,  1080 
Kaiserslautem,  627 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal,  605 
Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land,  614 
Kalmar,  1030 
Kalsia,  132 
Kaluga,  916 
Kamaran  Island,  170 
Kamenets  Podolsk,  916 
Kamemn,  610 
Kamemn  (town),  612 
Kampala,  196 
Kampot,  548 
Kanasawa,  764 
Kandahar,  339,  340 
Kandj,  114 
Kanem,  343 
Kano,  210 
Kansn,  458 
Kannri  (tribe),  842 
Kapnrthala,  132 
Karachi,  135  ;  trade,  157 
Kanurwe  r(]^erm.  £.  Africa).  613 


KIA 

Kaionga,  198 
Kars,  916 
Karshi,  973 
KashAn,  859; 

Kashmir,  area  and  population,  130, 
131 

—  religion,  136 

—  revenue,  131 
Kassa  (Hungary),  391 
Kassai  (Congo  SUte),  478 
Kassala,  757,  1123 
Kassel,  580,  660 
Katmandu  (Nepal),  803 
Katsena,  210 
Katunga,  193 
Kaulung,  121 

Kayes,  563 

Kazan,  915 

KazTin,  859,  865 

Kebbi,  210 

Kebao  (Tonquin),  549 

Kecskemet,  891 

Kedah  (MaUy  Peninsula),  996 

Keeling  Islands,  178 

Keetmanshoop  (S.W.  Africa),  612 

Keewatin,  District  of  (Canada),  223 

Kei,  167 

Kelantan,  996 

Kerassund,  1092 

Kerbela,  1080 

Kei^elen  Island,  562 

Kemadec  Islands,  276,  287 

Kerm&n,  859 

Kermine,  973 

Kertch-Yenikale,  908,  916 

Kesteven,  17 

Keui  Yi,  Emperor  of  Korea,  777 

Khaibar  road,  841 

Khaipur  (Sind),  131 

Kharkoff,  915  ;  coal,  950 

Khatmandu,  803 

Khartum,  1123  ;  the  church,  1108 

Kheldt,  168 

—  Khans  of,  167 
Kherson.  016 


y  Google 


Kiangsu,  458 

Kiau-chau,  458,  610,  614 

Kieff,  915 

Kiel,  580,  660 ;  University,  583 

Kilimane  (Qailimane),  892 

Kilmaraock,  22 

Kilwa  (Germ.  £.  Africa),  618 

Kimberley,  184 

King's  College,  London,  84 

Kingston  (Jamaica),  246 

Kingston-upon-Hidl,  18,  90 

Kingstown  (St  Vincent),  249 

King  William's  Town  (Cape  Colony) 

184 
Kioto,  764 
Kirkcaldy,  75,  90 
Kishineff,  915 
Kismayu,  195,  196 
Kiuknmg,  465 
KiongduiU,  465 
Kiushia,  763,  764 
Klausenborg,  391  ;  University,  893 
Klerksdorp  goldfield,  1006 
Kob^  764 ;  port,  771 
Kochi,  764 
Kofu,  764 
Kokand,  916 
Kolhapur,  131 
Kolomea,  373 
Kolozsvar  (Klaosenbui^),  891 

—  University,  893 
Kom,  859 

Kong  Kingdom,  561,  563 
Kongmon,  465 

Konia,  or  Konieh,  1079,  1080 
Kiinigsberg,     580,660  ;    University, 

588 
Konstantinhafen  (W.  Patiac),  614 
Konstanz,  621,  622j 
Kordofan,  1123 
Korea,  area,  777 

—  books  of  reference,  780 

—  commerce,  779 

—  defence,  778 

—  finance,  77S 

—  ^vemment,  777 

—  instruction,  778 

— .  mrtnav     '7Q.(\ 


I    KotakoU,  198 

I    Kotei  of  Japan,  761 

I    Kotonou,  563 

Kovno,  915 

Kozdar,  167 

Kozlov,  916 

Kpando  (Togoland),  611 

Krasnyevatz,  989 

Kn£au,  or  Cracow,  373  ;   Univensitx 
376 

Krasnoyarsk,  916 

Kratji  (Togoland),  611 

Krefeld,  580,  660 

Krementchug,  915 

Kristiania,  1044  ;  University,  liiAh 

Kristiansand,  1044 

Kristianstad,  1030 

Kristiansnnd,  1044 

Kronstadt  (Bnsso),  891 

Krootown  (Liberia),  781 

Kroush^vatz,  989 

Ktinu,  119 

Kuch  Behar,  131 

Knching,  111 

Kuka,  210,  342 

Kumamoto,  764 

Komasi  (Ashanti),  215 

Komchiik,  465 

Kungrad,  974 

Kunsan,  779 

Knopio,  968 

Kona  Muria  Islands,  109 

Karsk,  915 

Kutais,  916 

Kwang-chau-wan,  Bay  of,  458 

Kwango  Oriental,  478 

Kwangsi,  458 

Kwanfftnng,  458 

Kweichau,  458 

Kwitta,  215 

Kyrenia,  119 


LABRADOR,  241 
Labnan,  110,  170 
Laccadive  Islands,  170 
La  Ceiba  (Honduraa),  712 


y  Google 
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LAG 

La  Gnaiits  1188 

Lahore,  186 

Tahx,  622 

Xjaibach,  878 

Lake  Leopold  II.,  478 

LakoD,  997 

Lampeter  Ck>llege,  84 

Lampoonchi,  997 

Lampongs  (I.  of  Samatra),  830 

Lamu,  196,  196 

Landskrona,  1080 

Laos  (French),  649  ;  (Siamese),  997 

La  Pimienta  (Honduras),  713 

La  Paz,  429  ;  town,  430 

La  Plate,  346  ;  University,  347 

Lara  (Venezuela),  1134,  1136 

Laraiche,  800,  801 

Larissa,  698,  694 

Larnaca,  119 

Larvik,  1044 

Latacunga,  600 

Latin  Monetery  Union,  641,  755 

Lattakia,  1092 

Launceston  (Tasmania),  304 

Laurimn,  999 

Lausanne,  1062  ;  University,  1063 

La  Vega,  984 

Leaba,210 

Lebanon,  1080 

Lebn  (Chile),  446 

Lecce,  725 

Leeds,  18  ;  College,  34 

Leeuwarde,  811 

Leeward  Islands,  247,  250,  251 

Leghorn,  725,  764 

Le  H&vre,  613,  636 

Leicester,  population,  18 

Le  Creusot,  613 

Leiden,  811  ;  University.  812 


LOA 

Leskovatz,  989 

Les  Saintes  Islands,  568 

Levallois  Perret,  518 

Levuka  (F^'i),  264,  256 

Lia  Lui,  192 

Libau,  916 

Liberia,  area,  781 

—  books  of  reference,  782 

—  commerce,  781 

—  constitution,  780 

—  diplomatic  representotives,  782 

—  fi]]^ce,  781 

—  government,  780 

—  money,  weights,   and    measures, 

782 

—  population,  781 

—  president,  781 
Liechtenstein,  386 
Lifege,  province,  412 

—  town,  414  ;  University,  415 
Liegnitz,  660 

Li-Heui  (Heui  Yi),  Emperor  of  Korea, 

777 
Liguria,  720 
Likoma,  198 
LiUe,  618,  616 
Lima,  868  ;  University,  870 
Limasol,  119 
Limburg,  412 

—  province,  809,  811 

—  coal  mines,  820 
Limerick,  25 
Limoges,  513 
Limon,  482,  484 
Linares,  446 
Lincoln,  18 

Lindi  (Germ.  E.  Africa),  613 
Lindsey,  17 
Linffah.  863 


y  Google 
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Lobos  de  Afuera  (Pern),  871 
Lodz,  915 

Logon-Kanudi  (Bomu),  342 
Loia,  500 
Loko,  211 
Lokoja,  210 
Lombardy,  720 
Lombok  (E.  Indies),  830 
Lome  (Togoland),  610 
Lomia,  908 

London,  population  of,  20  ;  divisions, 
20  ;  nichtand  day  population,  20 

—  City  and  Guilds  technical  Insti- 

tute, 35 

—  County  Council,  12,  55 

—  King's  College,  84 

—  port,  90 

—  University,  34 
London  (Ontario),  223 
Londonderrv,  25 

Long  Island  (Bahamas),  244 
Long  Island  (W.  Pacific),  614 
Lorca,  1013 
Lord  Howe  Island,  272 
Loriont,  518,  526 

Los  Andes  (Venezuela),  1134,  1186 
Los  Islands,  568 
Lothringen,  617 
Lonisiade  Islands,  256,  257 
Louren^o  Marques,  892,  898 
Louvain,  414  ;  University,  415 
Lower  Austria,  370,  871 
Lower  Bavaria,  626,  628 
Lower  Franconia,  626,  628 
Loyalty  Archipelago,  570 
Lualaba  (Congo  State),  479 
Luang-Prabanff,  997 
Luapula(C.  Africa),  192 
Ltibeck,  area  and  population,  643 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  643 

—  books  of  reference,  645 

—  commerce  and  shipping,  644 

—  constitution,  643 

—  finance,  644 

—  justice,  644 

—  pauperism,  644 

—  religion  and  instruction,  644 
Liibeck  (Principality),  650 
Lublin,  916 

Lucca,  725 
Luckuow,  135 
Liideritz  Bay,  612 
Ludwigsburg,  688 
-udwigshafen,  627 


MAO 

I  Lugansk,  coal,  950 
Lund,  1030 ;  University,  1031 
Lunda,  892 
Lungchau,  465 
Luque,  852 
Lus  Bela,  168 

Luzembouig  (Netherlands),  412 
Luxemburg,  783 
Luzem  (canton),  1058,  1060 
Luzem,  1062 

Lydenburg  goldfield,  1006 
Lynx  Island,  332 
Lyon,  513 
Lyttelton,  trade,  285,  286 


MABAS  (Wadai  Negroes),  343 
Macao,  466,  890,  891 
Macerate,  726 ;  University,  735 
Machakos  (E.  Africa),  195 
Mackean  Island,  332 
Mackenzie  District  (Canada),  223 
Macquarie  Island,  303,  382 
Madagascar,  area,  557 

—  bank,  560 

—  books  of  reference,  560 

—  commerce,  559 

—  consular  representetives,  560 

—  currency,  560 

—  defence,  558 

—  education,  568 

—  finance,  558 

—  government,  556,  557 

—  justice,  568 

—  population,  557 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  559 

—  production  and  industry,  559 

—  religion,  558 

—  shipping,  559 
Madeira,  880 
Madras,  129 

—  army,  146 

—  religion,  136 

—  province,  government,  127, 180 

—  states,  131 

—  revenue,  143 

—  town,  185 ;  trade,  157 

—  university,  187 
Madrid,  1018 

Madura  (Dutch  East  Indies),  830, 831 
Madura  (Madras  Presidency),  185 
Maestricht,  811 
Mafeking,  181,  190       , 
MagaUanes  (Chile),  ^4B  e 
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Eigdala,  836 

hgd&lena,  472 

[agdeburg,  580,  660 

Ufomi  (tribe),  342 

hhaga  Island  (W.  Paciac),  615 

hhderaMariam,  336 

bhe,  547 

fai  (Bornu),  342 

Eaikop,  916 

Cainz,  580,  640 

Caidand  (N.S.W.),  260 

laiimga  (Madagascar),  558,  559 

fakaUe,  386 

fakassar,  832 

lako,  391 

lalacca  (Straits  Settlements),    172- 

176 
laW,  1013 
tfalaita  Island,  332 
Halay   Protected  States,  Federation 

of;  171 

-  area  and  popalation,  173 

-  commerce,  176 
-finance,  174 

-  production,  175 
hUlden  Island,  332 
tfaldive  Islands,  118 
Kaldonado,  1179 
Kaler  Kotla,  132 
ilalleco,  446 

ilalmo,  1030;  local  government  at, 

1028 
dalta,  106 

-  nulltary  expenditure,  104 

-  troops  at,  104 
lamouret-iil-Aziz,  1079 
danabi  (Ecuador),  500 
Managua,  843,  845 
lanameh  (Bahrein),  109 
Manchester,  18  ;.  (Allege,  34;  port,  90 
Manchester  Ship  Canal,  92 
lanchuria,  457 

land,  195 

landalay,  135 

iandara  State,  342 

iandi,  132 

fangaia  Island,  332 

fanica  District    (Portuguese),   892, 

893 
(anihiki  Islands,  332 
Manitoba,  population,  223,  225,  228 
Mannheim,  580,  622 
Mansourah,  1107 
Mantova  (Mantua),  725 


MAU 

lisLO  (Kanem),  343 
Maoris,  276 
Maracaibo,  1135,  1138 
Maranh&o,  436 
Marbuig  University,  588 
Marches  (Italy),  720 
Marghelan,  916 
Maria  CJhristina  (Spain),  1008 
Marianne  Islands,  1023 
Maria-Theresiopol  (Szabadka),  391 
Mariapol,  916 
Maric-Galante  Island,  568 
Marlborough  (N.Z.),  275 
Marmagao  (India),  891 
Marquesas  Islands,  546,  571 
Marseille,  513,  536 
Marshall  Islands,  615 
Martiniaue,  546,  569 
Mary  Island,  332 
Maryborough  (Queensland),  290 
Masanpo,  779,  780 
Masaya  (Nicaragua),  844,  845 
Maseru,  180 
Mashena  (Bomu),  342 
Mashonaland,  212-213 

—  Railway  CJompany,  213 
Massa,  725 

Massenia  (Bagirmi),  556 

Massowah,  or  Massawah,  757,  1123 

Mastang,  168 

Mataafa,  King  (Samoa),  982 

Matabeleland,  212-213 

Matadi  (Congo  State),  478 

Matsuyama,  764 

Matsuye,  764 

Matto  Grosso,  436 

Matupi  (W.  Pacific),  615 

Mauki  Island,  332 

Maule,  446 

Maulmain,  135 

Mauritius,  area,  200 

—  books  of  reference,  202,  203 

—  commerce,  201,  202 

—  constitution  and  government,  200 

—  customs  valuation,  201 

—  defence,  201 

—  dependencies,  202 

—  education,  200 

—  exports,  201,  202 

—  finance,  201 

—  governor,  200 

—  imports,  201,  202 

—  military  expenditur^ljQi^_T^ 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  202 
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Mauritius,  population,  200 

—  religion,  200 

—  shipping  and  communications,  202 

—  troops  at,  104 

Mayaguana  Island  (Bahamas),  244 
Mayence  (Mainz),  640 
Mayotte  Island,  546,  561 
Mazagan,  800 
Mazar-i-Sharif,  839 
Mecca,  1080 

Mechlin,  population,  414 
Mecklenbur^-Schwerin,     area     and 
population,  646 

—  constitution,  645 

—  grand-duke,  645 

—  finance,  647 

—  justice  and  crime,  646 

—  pauperism,  646 

—  proauction,  647 

—  railways,  647 

—  religion  and  instruction,  646 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  area  and  popu- 
lation, 648 

—  constitution,  648 

—  finance,  648 

—  grand-duke,  647 

—  railway,  649 
Medellin,  472 
Meerane,  679 
Meerut,  135 
Meester  Comelis,  833 
Meetia  Island,  571 
Meiningen,  673 

Melbourne,  811 ;  University,  312 
Melilla,  801,  1012 
Melsetter.  213 
Menado  (£.  Indies),  830 

\*^~.A^,^m    MwnrtnAA.  UAE  ?   fnwn.  346 


Mexico,  constitution,  784 

—  currency  and  credit,  791 

—  debt,  788 

—  defence,  788 

—  diplomatic  representatiyes,  792 

—  finance,  state,  787 
local,  788 

—  goyemment,  784 
local,  785 

—  instruction,  786 

—  justice,  787 

—  manufactures,  790 

—  mines  and  minerals,  789 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  792 

—  navy,  788 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  791 

—  president,  784 

—  production  and  industry,  789 

—  railways,  791 

—  religion,  786 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  787 

—  shipping,  791 

—  silver  production,  789 

—  towns,  786 
Mexico  (City),  786 
Michoacan  (Mexico),  786 
Middle  Franconia,  626,  628 
Middle  Island  (N.Z.),  275,  276 
Middlesborough,  18,  90 
Mikado  of  Japan,  761 
Mikindani  (Germ.  E.  Africa).  613 
Milan,  725 

Minas  (Uruguay),  1127 

Minas  Geraes,  436,  440 

Minsk,  916 

Miquelon  Island,  546,  569 

Mir  Mahmiid  Khan  of  Khelat,  167 

Mirzdnur.  135 


y  Google 
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Molise,  720 

Hollendo,  481,  872 

^lolucca  Islands,  829,  830 

llombasa,  195,  196 

llonaco,  794 

tfonastir,  1079,  1080 

klonghyr,  135 . 

iionffolia,  457 

ilonlufon,  513 

ilonroyia,  781 

dons,  population,  414 

lonte  Csurlo,  794 

iontego  Bay  (Jamaica),  246 

fontenegro,  agricnltore,  797 

-  area  and  population,  796 

-  books  of  refereuco,  798 

-  commerce,  798 

-  communications,  798 

-  defence,  797 

-  finance,  797 

-  government,  795 

-  instruction,  796 

-  justice  and  crime,  797 

-  money,  798 

-  piuperism,  797 

•  Fetrovic  dynasty,  795 

•  production  and  mdustry,  797 
reining  prince,  795 
religion,  796 

Dnterey  (Mexico),  786 

jnte video,  1127  ;  University,  1128 

>ntpellier,  513,  515 

>ntreal,  223 

>ntserrat,  247,  248,  250,  251 

>orea,  571 

>radab4d,  185 

)rant  Cays,  246,  246 

)ravia,  870,  371 


NAT 

Morocco,  Sultan,  799 

Morocco  city,  800 

Moscow,  915  ;  coal,  950 

Mosquito  Reserve,  843,  844 

Moss,  1044 

Mossamedes,  892 

Mossul,  1079,  1080 

Mostar,  403 

Mozambique,  892,  893 

Mpimbi,  193 

Mueru  (C.  Africa),  192 

Mulai-Abd-el-Aziz  (Morocco),  799 

Miilhausen,  580,  617 

Mtdtdn,  135 

Milnchen  Gladbach,  660 

Munich,  580,  627 ;  University,  583 

Munster  province,  population,  23 

—  agricultural  holdings,  71,  72 
Munster,  660  ;  University,  583 
Mtircia,  1013 

Muscat,  847 

Mustapha,  551 

Mutsuliito,  Mikado  of  Japan,  761 

Muttra,  135 

Muzaffer-ed-din,  Shah  of  Persia,  857 

Mysore,  area  and  population,  130 

—  religion,  136 

—  revenue,  131 

—  town,  135 
Mytho,  548 


NABA,  764 
Nabha,  132 
Nagano,  764 

Nagasaki,  764  ;  port,  771 
Nagoya,  764 
Nagpur,  135 


y  Google 
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Natal,  coal  ftelds,  206 

—  commerce,  206 

—  constitution  and  government,  208, 

204 

—  defence,  205 

—  exports,  206 

—  finance,  206 

—  governor,  204 

—  imports,  206 

—  industry,  206 

—  instruction,  205 

—  live  stock,  206 

—  military  expenditure,  104 

—  population,  204 

—  railways,  207 

—  shipping,  207 

—  troops  at,  104 
Navigator  Islands,  982 
Navua  (Fiji),  256 
Neckar,  687 
N^dounkadou,  547 
Negapatam,  135 

Negh  Sembilan,  171,  172 ;  area  and 
population,  173 

—  finance,  174 

Negus  Negust  of  Ethiopia,  336 
Nelson  (N.Z.),  275 
Nepal,  803 

Netherland  Island,  332 
Netherlands,  agriculture,  818 

—  area,  809 

—  army,  816 

—  banks,  826-827 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  810 

—  books  of  reference,  840 

—  budget,  814,  815 

—  canals,  824 

—  colonies,  815,  828 

—  commerce,  820 

—  constitution,  806 

—  crime,  813 

—  currency  and  credit,  826 

—  customs  valuation,  828 

—  debt,  816 

—  defence,  army,  816 

frontier,  816 

navy,  817 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  828 

—  emigration,  810 

—  exports,  821-828 

—  finance,  814 

—  fisheries,  820 

—  government,  central,  806 
local,  808 


NEW 

Netherlands,  imports,  821-823 

—  instruction,  811 

—  justice,  818 

—  manufiictures,  820 

—  mining,  820 

—  ministiy,  807 

—  money,  weights,  and  measorcs,  8f 

—  navy,  817 

—  pauperism,  813 

—  population,  809 

—  posts  and  telemphs,  825 

—  production  and  industry,  818 

—  railways,  826 

—  reining  sovereign,  805 

—  religion,  811 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  814 

—  royal  family,  805 

—  schools,  811 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  823 

—  towns,  811 

—  tramways,  824 

—  Universities,  812 
Neuch&tel  (canton),  1058,  1060 
Neuch&tel,  1062 ;  Academv,  1063 
Neuilly,  613 

Neu  liuenburg  Island  (W.  Pacific), 

615 
Neu  Mecklenburg  Island  (W.  Pacific), 

616 
Neu  Pommem  Island  (W.  Picific), 

615 
Neuquen  (Arg.  Rep.),  345 
Neustadt,  675 
Neu  Strelitz,  648 
Neva  navigation,  961 
Nevis  (Island),  247,  248,  250,  251 
New    Brunswick,    population,   i2S, 

226,  228 
New  Calabar,  209 
New  Caledonia,  646,  570 

—  prison,  population,  518 
Newcastle  (N.S.W.),  260,  270 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  18,  75,  90 

—  College,  84 
Newchwang,  465 
New  Donffola,  1123 
Newfoun<uand  and  Labrador,  241-244 
New   Guinea,  Briti^  256;  Dutch, 

829,  830 
New  Guinea  Company,  German,  615 
New  Hannover  (Island),  616 
Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  34 
Newport  (Mon.),  18,  75,  90 
New  Providence  Island,  244 


NBW 

New  South  Wales,  aborigines,  260 

—  agriculture,  265-2C7 

—  area,  259 

—  army,  264 

—  banks,  271-272 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  261 

—  books  of  reference,  272 

—  Chinese  poll-tax,  261 

—  commerce,  268-270 

—  constitution,  258 

—  currency  and  credit,  271,  272 

—  customs  valuation,  269 

—  debt,  268,  264 

—  defence,  264,  265 

—  emigrants,  261 

—  expenditure,  268 

—  exports,  268-270 

—  finance,  268 

—  forestry,  267 

—  government,  258 
local,  259 

—  governor,  259 

—  ul^timacy,  261 

—  immigrants,  261 

—  imports,  268-270 

—  instruction,  262 

—  justice  and  crime,  262,  263 

—  manufiu^tures,  268 

—  mines  and  minerals,  267 

—  ministry,  259 

—  navy,  265 

—  occupation  of  people,  260 

—  population,  260 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  271 

—  production  and  industry,  265 

—  railways,  270 

—  religion,  261,  262 

—  revenue,  268 

—  roads,  270 

—  schools,  262 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  270 

—  taxation,  263 

. —  tramways,  271 

—  wealth,  264 


NID 

New  Zealand,  customs  valuation,  283 
--  defence,  281 

—  emigration,  276 

—  expenditure,  279 

—  exports,  283,  284 

—  finance,  279 
local,  280 

—  government,  278,  274 
local,  274 

—  governor,  274 

—  immigration,  276 

—  imports,  283,  284 

—  instruction,  277,  278 

—  iustice  and  crime,  278 

—  legislative  council,  273 

—  manufactures,  282 

—  mines  and  minerals,  283 

—  ministry,  274 

—  money,  287 

—  occupation  of  people,  276,  282 

—  pauperism,  279 

—  population,  275-276 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  286,  287 

—  production  and  industry,  28-1 

—  railways,  286 

—  religion,  277 

—  revenue,  279 

—  schools,  277,  278 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  285,  286 

—  University,  277 
Nganhwei,  458 

Nffwane,  Chief  of  Swaziland,  1007 
Nho-Lam  (Annam),  548 
Nicaragua,  area,  843 

—  books  of  reference,  846 

—  canal,  845 

—  commerce,  845 

—  communications,  845 

—  constitution  and  government,  843 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  846 

—  finance,  844 

—  industry,  844 

—  instruction,  843 

—  money,  weights,  and  meastires,  845 


y  Google 
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Niger  Coast  Protectorate,  208 

Niger  Territories,  209 

Ni^;ata,  764  ;  port,  771 

Nijni-Novgorod,  916  ;  fair,  959 

Nikolaievsk,  908,  960 

Nikolaieff,  915 

Nikolaistad,  968 

Niksic,  796 

Nimeguen,  811 

Nimes,  513 

Ningpo,  465 

Nippon,  763,  764 

Nisch  City  (Senria),  989 

Niinii  (Kanem),  343 

Nkata,  193 

Norfolk  Island.  272 

Norodam  (of  Cambodia),  548 

Norrkoping,  1030  ;  local  government 

at,  1028 
Northampton,  18 

Northern  Territory  (S.  Australia),  297 
North  Island  (N.Z.),  275,  276 
North  Shields,  75,  90 
North-West  Provinces  (India),  129 

religion,  136 

revenue,  143 

states,  132 

Norway,  agriculture,  1049 

—  area,  1042 

—  army,  1047 

—  banks,  1054 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  1044 

—  books  of  reference,  1056 

—  commerce,  1050 

—  constitution,  1040 

—  council  of  state,  1041 

—  currency  and  credit,  1054 

—  customs  'VTiluation,  1060 

—  defence,  1047 

—  emigration,  1044 

—  exports,  1050-1052 

—  finance,  1046 

—  fisheries,  1050 

—  forestry,  1049 

—  government,  central,  1040 
local,  1042 

—  Grundlov,  the,  1040 

—  imports,  1050-1052 

—  instruction,  1044 

—  justice  and  crime,  1045 

—  mines  and  minerals,  1049 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  1055 

—  navy,  1048 
occupation  of  people,  1043 


OKA 

Norway,  pauperism,  1045 

—  population,  1042 

—  pQKsts  and  telegraphs,  1054 

—  railways,  1053 

—  religion,  1044 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  1046 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1052 

—  Storthii^,  the,  1040 

—  towns,  1044 

—  {See  also  Sweden) 
Norwich,  population,  18 
Nossi*B4  Island,  646,  661 
Nottingham,  18 ;  College,  34 
Noumea,  670 

Novara,  725 

Nova  Scotia,   population,  223,  225, 

228 
Novi-Bazar,  403 
Novo  Redondo,  892 
Novotcherkask,  915 
Nubia,  1107 
Nuble,  446 

Nueva  San  Salvador,  979 
Nuevo  Leon,  785 
Nukha,  916 

Nukufetau  (Pacific),  332 
Nukulaelae  Islands,  332 
Nukunono  Islands,  332 
Nuremberg,  580,  627 
Nyasalaud,  193 

Nyasa  District  (Portuguese),  892 
Nyeman  navigation,  961 
Nyezhin,  961 


0 


ATAFU  Islands,  832 
Oaxaca  (Mexico),  786 
Obbia,  767 
Obeid,  1123 
Oberalp,  1067 
Ober-Elsass,  617 
Obock,  646,  562 
Obwalden  (canton),  1068,  1060 
Oceania,  332,  French  colonies  in,  546, 

670 
Odeni(W.  Africa),  211 
Odense,  490 
Odessa,  908,  916 
Offenbach,  640 
Ogogo  (W.  Africa),  209 
Ohau,  668 
Ohumbela,  209 
Oil  Islands,  202 
Okayamajti^6^  VjOOglC 
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ki  Islands,  763 
krilcA,  209 

»ld  Oalabar,  209 

Oldenburg,    area    and    population, 
650 

—  books  of  reference,  651 

—  constitution,  660 

—  ^rand-duke,  649 

—  inBtruction,  651 

—  justice  and  crime,  651 

—  railways,  651 

—  religion,  661 

—  revenue,  650 

—  xown  of,  660 
Oldbam,  population,  18 
Old  Marghelan,  916 
Oman,  847 
Omduiman,  1123 
Omoa  (Honduras),  712 
Omsk,  916 

Ontario,  population,  223,  225,  228 

Opobo,  209 

OiHMto.  880 

Oran,  551,  558 

Orange  Free  State,  area,  848 

—  books  of  reference,  851 

—  commerce,  850 

—  communications,  851 

—  constitution  and  government,  848 

—  defence,  850 

—  diamonds   and    precious    stones, 

860 

—  finance,  850 

—  instruction,  849 

—  justice,  849 

—  population,  848 

—  president,  848 

—  production  and  industry,  850 

—  religion,  849 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  850 
Orebro,  1030 

Orehovo  (Bulgaria),  1096 

Orel,  915 

Orenburg,  915 

Oriente  (Ecuador),  500 

Orissa  (India),  129 

Orleans,  513 

Ormond  College,  Melbourne,  313 

Oro  (Ecuador),  500 

Oruro,  429  ;  town,  430 

—  mines,  431 

Osaka,  764  ;  jwrt,  771 

Oscar  II.  (Sweden  and  Norway),  1025 

Osh,  916 


PAR 

Ostend,  population,  414 

Ostrog,  796 

Otago,  276  ;  University,  Dunedin,  277 

Otaru,  764 

Otjimbingue  (S.W.  Africa),  612 

Otsu,  764 

Ottawa,  223 

Otto  Wilhelm  Luitpold  (Bavaria),  624 

Oulgaret,  647 

Ou&,  129 

Oupo  Preto,  486 

Ovar,  880 

Overyssel,  809,  811 

Oviedo,  1018 

Oxford,  18 ;  University,  84 


FARL  (Cape  Colony),  184 
Pabellon  do  Pica  (Peru),  871 
Pachuca  (Mexico),  786 
Pacific  Islands,  332 
Pacific,  Western  (German),  610,  614 
Padanff,  832 

—  high  commissioner,  333 
Padua,  726  ;  University,  735 
Pahang,  171,  172 

—  area  and  population,  173 

—  finance,  174 
Paisley,  population,  22 
Paita,  872 

Pakhoi,  465 

Paknam,  1000 

Palachwe,  181,  213 

Palaos,  1023 

Palapye,  or  Palachwe,  213 

Palatinate,  626,  628 

—  Upper  and  Lower,  626,  628 
Palemt)ang,  830 

Palermo,  725,  754;  University,  736 
Palma  (Baledres),  1018 
Palmerston  Islands,  332 
Palmyra  Island,  332 
Pampa  (Arg.  Rep.),  345 
Panama,  472 ;  Canal,  475 
Pan^ni  (Germ.  £.  Africa),  613 
Panjin  (Goa),  890 
Papeete,  571 
Papho,  119 
Para,  436 
Paraguay,  area,  852 

—  b^ks  of  reference,  855 

—  commerce,  854 

—  communications,  855 

—  constitutioi^i^l^^^^^^t, 
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Faragnay,  currency  and  credit,  855 

—  defence,  854 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  855 

—  finance,  853 

—  instruction,  853 

—  justice,  853 

—  minerals,  864 

—  money,   weights,   and    measures, 

855 

—  population,  852 

—  president,  852 

—  production  and  industry,  854 

—  railways,  855 

—  religion,  853 
Parahyba,  486 
Paramaribo,  838 
Parang  (Arg.  Rep.),  346 

—  (Brazil),  436 
Parchim,  646 
Paris,  513,  515,  536 

—  local  government,  608 

—  revenue,  expenditure  and  debt,  522 
Parma,  725  ;  University,  785 

Paro  (Bhutan),  428 
Parramatta  (N.S.W.),  260 
Patani,  996 
Patidla,  state,  132 

—  town,  135 
Patna,  136 
Patras,  694 
Patta,  196 
Pan,  513 

Pavia,  725  ;  University,  735 
Paysandu,  1127 
P^  (Fiinfkirchen),  391 
Pedro  (Jays,  245,  246 
Peloponnesus,  693 
Pelotas,  436 
Pemba  Island,  197 
Penang,  172,  176 
Pefton  de  Velez,  1012 
Penza,  915 
Penrhyn  Island,  332 
Porak,  171,  172 

—  areaabd  population,  173 

—  finance,  174 

P^ren^  District  (Peru),  871 

P^rigueuz,  513 

Perim,  108 

Perm,  916 ;  coal,  960 

Pemambuco,  436 

Perpignan,  613 

Persia,  area,  869 

books  of  reference,  867 


PHO 

Persia,  cities,  859 

—  commerce,  862-864 

—  currency  and  credit,  864 

—  defence,  861 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  866 

—  exports,  868,  864 

—  finance,  860 

—  government,  858 

—  imports,  863,  864 

—  instruction,  860 

—  justice,  860 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  864 

—  population,  859 

—  posts  and  tel^nraphs,  865 

—  production  and  industry,  861 

—  railways,  864 

—  religion,  859 

—  royal  family,  857 

—  Shah,  857 

Perth  (W.  AustnOia),  822 

—  (Scotland),  population,  22 
Peru,  area,  868 

—  army,  871 

—  books  of  reference,  875 

—  commerce,  872 

—  constitution  and  government,  868 

—  debt,  871 

—  defence,  871 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  875 

—  exports,  872 

—  finance,  870 

—  imports,  872 

—  industry,  871 

—  instruction,  869 

—  mines,  872 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  874 

—  navy,  871 

—  population,  868 

—  posts,  873 

—  president,  868 

—  railways,  878 

—  religion,  869 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  870 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  873 

—  telegraphs,  878 

Perugia,  725 ;  University,  785 
Pesaro,  725 

Pescadores,  Islands,  768 
Peshawur,  136 
Peter  I.  (Oldenbuig),  649 
Pforzheim,  622 
Philii>popolis,  1095,  1096 
Phoenix  group  of  islands,  332 
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PHT 

ithiotls,  693 

ic«nza,  725 

rahy  (Brazilian  State),  436 

ehinchi  (Ecuador),  500 

edmont,  720 

etermaritzborg,  204 

Isen,  373 

nes.  Isle  of,  570 

ing  Yang  (Korea),  777,  779 

lotrkov,  916 

ineus,  694,  701 

irmasens,  627 

irot,  989 

Lsa,  725  ;  Univereity,  735 

isagua,  452 

isco,  872 

xtcairn  Island,  272,  332 

laaen,  679 

lerna,  1096 

lock,  908 

loesti,  897 

lymouth,  population,  18 

lymouth  (Montsenat),  248 

^cm-Penh,  548 

'odgoritza,  796 

^ointe-^Pitre  (Guadeloupe),  568 

'ointe  des  Galets,  562 

?oitieiB,  513 

?ola,  878 

Poland,  goyernment,  910 

—  agricSture,  947 

—  area,  911 

—  justice,  922 

—  manufactures,  951 

—  mining,  950 

—  population,  911 

—  religion,  917 

—  schools,  921 

—  {See  alio  Russia) 
Poltava,  915 

Pomerania,  area  and  population,  658 

—  crime,  663 

—  emigration,  660 

—  relMon,  661 
Pondiwiery,  547 
Pondoland,  184 

Pongwe  (Germ.  £.  Africa).  613 
Ponta  Delffada  (Azores),  880 
Poena,  135 
Popajan,  472 
Popo,  Little,  610 
Port  Alexander  (W.  Africa),  892 
Port  Alice  (£.  Africa),  196 
Port  Arthur,  458,  974 


FOB 

Port-au-Prince,  708,  710 

Port  Blair  (Andamans),  170 

Port  C)ampbell  (Andamans),  170 

Port  Ck)mwallis  (Andamans),  170 

Port  Elizabeth,  184 

Port  Louis  (Mauritius),  200 

Port  Moresby  (N.  Guinea),  257 

Porto  Alegre,  436 

Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad),  248 

Porto  Maurizio,  725 

Porto  Novo  (W.  Africa),  563 

Port  Said,  1107 

Porto  Seguro  (Togoland),  610 

Portsmouth,  popmation,  18 

Portugal,  agriculture,  885 

—  area,  879 

—  army,  884 

—  banks,  889 

—  births  and  deaths,  881 

—  books  of  reference,  893 

—  colonies,  890 

—  commerce,  886 

—  constitution,  878 

—  crime,  882 

—  currency  and  credit,  889 

—  customs  valuation,  888 

—  debt,  884 

—  defence,  884 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  890 

—  emigrants,  881 

—  exports,  887,  888 

—  finance,  883 

—  government,  878 

—  imports,  887,  888 

—  instruction,  882 

—  justice,  882 

—  king,  877 

—  marriages,  881 

—  mines,  886 

—  ministers,  879 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  88 

—  navy,  885 

—  population,  879 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  889 

—  production  and  industry,  885 

—  railwajTS,  889 

—  religion,  881 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  883 

—  royal  family,  877 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  888 

—  sovereigns  since  1097,  878 

—  towns,  881 

—  wine  exports,  888 

Port  Victoria  (E.  Africa),  I9§ie 
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POS 

Posen,  580,  660 

—  province,  area  and  population, 

—  crime,  668 

—  emigration,  660 

—  religion,  661 
Potenxa,  725 
Poto8i,429 ;  town,  430 
Potsdam,  660 

Povoa  de  Yarzim,  880 
Pozarevatz,  989 
Pozsony  (Pressbarg),  391 
Praffue,  373  ;  Unirersity,  376 
Praia  (Cape  Verde  Islands),  891 
Free  (Siam),  997 
Pressburg,  391 
Preston,  population,  18 
Pretoria.  1004 

Prince  Edward  Island,  223,  225, 
Prince's  Island,  890,  891 
Principe  Island,  890,  891 
Prussia,  agriculture,  666 

—  area,  668 

—  army,  665 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages, 

—  books  of  reference,  667 

—  breweries,  666 

—  commerce,  667 

—  constitution,  654 

—  debt,  665 

—  distilleries,  666 

—  educational  statistics,  662 

—  emigration,  660 

—  expenditure,  664 

—  finance,  663 

—  foreigners,  659 

—  government,  654 
local,  657 

—  instruction,  661 

—  iustice  and  crime,  668 

—  king,  652 

—  kings  from  1701,  654 

—  Landtag,  655 

—  minerals,  666 

—  ministry,  656 

—  l)opulation,  658 

conjugal  condition,  659 

—  railways,  667 

—  religion,  661 

—  revenue,  664 

—  roval  family,  652 

—  schools,  661 

—  sugar  manufacture,  666 

—  towns,  660 

-  universities,  662 


660 


QUE 

Prussia,  East  and  West,  658-663 
658      Przemyal,  378 

Pskov,  916  ;  lake,  961 

Puebla,  785,  786 
:   Puerto  Cabello,  1138 
I    Puerto  Cortes,  712,  718 

Puerto  Montt,  446 

Puerto  Plata,  984 

Pulo  Cambing  (Timor),  891 
I   Punakha,  428 

Punjab,  the,  area,  population,  I2$i 
I   —  army,  148 
I   —  religion,  136 

—  revenue,  141 

—  states,  132 

—  University,  137 
Punta  Arenas  (Chile),  446 

228      Punta  Lobos  (Peru),  871 

Puntai-enas  (Costa  Rica),  482,  484 

Pyrg08,694 

Pyrmont,  686 


QUA  Eboe  (W.  Africa),  209 
(Juebec,  province,  223,225, 22« 
town.  223 
(peon's  College,  Belfast,  34 

Cork,  34 

Galway,  34 

Melbourne,  313 

(^eensland,  agriculture,  292,  293 

—  area,  289 

—  banks,  295 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  290 

—  books  of  reference,  295 

—  commerce,  293 

—  constitution,  288 

—  customs  valuation,  294 

—  defence,  292 

—  emigration,  290 

—  exports,  293,  294 

—  finance,  291 

—  gold,  293 

—  government,  288,  289 

—  governor,  288 

—  immigration,  290 

—  imports,  298,  294 

—  instruction,  291 

—  justice  and  crime,  291 

—  mines  and  minerals,  293 

—  ministry,  288,  289 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  290, 

—  pauperism,  291 


QUE 

ueenslandy  posts    and    telegraphs, 
295 

-  production  and  industry,  292 

-  railways,  295 

-  religion,  290 

-  shipping  and  navigation,  294 
ueretaro,  785,  786 

uetta,  129,  168 
uezaltenanjzo,  704 
uilimane  (E.  Africa),  892 
ui-Nhon,  548 
fuito,  50 


rjABAT,  800 

LV    Raiatea  Island,  571 

;ajputaua,  area  and  population,  180 

-  native  states,  181 

-  religion,  186 

-  revenue,  181 
Lakoango  Island,  332 
Lalick  Islands,  61 5 
Lampur,  182 ;  town,  135 
Lanavalona,     Queen     (Madagascar), 

557 
tancagua,  446 
landers,  490 

langoon,  185  ;  trade,  157 
taratonga  Island,  332 
Usgrad,  1096 
lastatt,  622 
tatack  Islands,  615 
latisbon,  627 
lavenna,  725 
iavensburg,  688 
Idwal  Pindi,  135 
leading,  18 
iedonda  Island,  247 
ieggio  di  Cal,  725 
ile^ie  neir  Emilia,  725 
ieichenbach,  679 
ieichenberg,  873 
ieims,  518 
EUirson  Island,  882 


ROU 

Rewa  (Fiji),  256 

Rewa  (India),  181 

Rhine,  province,  area,  kc,  658 

—  crime,  668 

—  emigration,  660 

—  religion,  661 
Rhodesia,  Northern,  192 

—  Southern,  212,  213 
Riau-Lingga  islands,  829,  880 

—  tin  mines,  885 
Rifu,  198 

Riga,  915 

Riobamba,  500 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  486,  441,  442 

Rio  de  Oro,  1028 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  486 

Rio  Giande  do  Sul,  436 

Rioja(Arg.  Rep.),  845 

Rio  Negro  (Arg.  Rep.),  845 

—  (Uruguay),  1127 
Rios  (Ecuador),  500 

Rivera  (Uruguay),  1127,  1180 
Rivieres  du  Sud,  568 
Roadtown(W.I.),  248 
Roanne,  518 
Roatan,  712 
Robertsport,  781 
Rocha  (Uruguay),  1127 
Rochdale,  18 
Rochefort,  518,  526 
Rockhampton  (Queensland),  290 
Rockv  Island  (Paeiiic),  882 
Rodngues,  202 
Roko  Tui  (Fiji  title),  258 
Rome,  population,  725 

—  archbishoprics,  731 

—  bishoprics,  782  . 

—  cardinal  bishops,  729 

priests,  729 

deacons,  731 

—  nitriarchates,  781 

—  Pope,  election  of,  727 

—  Popes  from  1417,  728 

—  Sacred  College,  728 

Qaa  t^rtA    nYinn^li      70*7 
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HOU 

Bouen,  518,  586 

Roviffo,  725 

Royal  Compsny  Island,  882 

Royal  HoUoway  College,  Egham,  85 

Royal  Niger  Company,  209 

Rudolstadt,  688 

Rnfisqae,  562,  568 

Rumania,  agriculiare,  899 

~  area,  896 

—  army,  898 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  897 

—  books  of  reference,  902 

—  budget,  898 

—  commerce,  900 

—  constitution,  895 

—  debt,  898 

—  defence,  898 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  901 

—  exports,  900,  901 

—  finance,  897 

—  government,  895 
local,  896 

—  imports,  900,  901 

—  instruction,  897 

—  king,  895 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  901 

—  navy,  899 


ST. 


—  population,  896 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  901 

—  production  ana  industry,  I 

—  lailwavs.  901 


-  railways,  901 
—  religion,  897 


899 


—  revenue  and  expenditure,  898 

—  shipping,  901 
Rumelia,  Eastern,  1095 
Russia,  agriculture,  946 
~  area,  910-912  . 


Russia,    diplomatic    represeDtatiTet, 
967 

—  emperor,  903 

—  exports,  952-959 

—  finance,  state,  928 
local,  935 

—  forests,  949 

—  government,  905 
local,  907 

—  Holy  Synod,  906 

—  imports,  952-959 

—  instruction,  918 

—  iron  and  steel  produce,  949 

—  iustice  and  crime,  921 

—  land  ownership,  946 

—  loans,  932 

—  manufactures,  951 

—  mines  and  minerals,  949 

—  ministry,  907 

—  money,    weights,   and    measures^ 

967 

—  naphtha  export,  954 

—  navy,  941 

—  population,  910-915 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  964 

—  press,  921 

—  primary  education,  920 

—  prisons,  922 

—  production  and  industry,  946 

—  railways,  961 

—  religion,  916 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  924-930 

—  rivers  and  canals,  961 

—  royal  fiimily,  908 

—  Ruling  Senate,  906 


—  schools,  918-921 

—  shipping  and  nav^ 


navigation,  959 
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ST. 

3t.  Barthelemy  (Guadeloupe),  668 

St.  Benoit  (K^union),  562 

St.  Brandon  Islands,  202 

St.  Christopher,  247,  248,  250,  251 

St.  Croix  (W. I.),  498 

St.  Denis,  513 

Ste.  Marie,  546,  561 

St.  Etienne,  513 

St.  Eostache  (Island),  839 

St.  Gallen  (canton),  1058,  1060 

St.  Gallen,  1062 

St.  George's  (Grenada),  249 

St.  Helena,  214 ;  troops  at,  104 

St  Helens,  18 

St.  John  (New  Brunswick),  223 

St.  John  (Antigua),  248 

St.  John  (Danish  W.I.),  498 

St.  John's  (Newfoundland),  242 

St  Kitts,  247,  248,  250,  251 

St  Louis  (Senegal),  562,  563 

St.  Lucia,  249-251 

—  troops  at,  ^104 

St  Martin  Island  (Gaudeloupe),  568 

St  Martin  (Island),  889 

St.  Mary  (Island),  216 

St  Nazaire,  513 

St  Nicolas,  population,  414 

St  Ouen,  513 

St  Paul  Island,  562 

St  Petersburg,  908,  915 

St  Pierre,  569 

—  (Martinique),  569 

—  (Reunion),  562 
St  Quintin,  513 

St  Salvador  (Bahamas),  244 

St  Thomas  (W.I. ),  498 

St  Thomas  I.  (W.  Africa),  890,  891 

St  Vincent,  249-251 

Sakai,  764 

Sakhalin  Island,  856,  912,  923 

Salaveny,  872 

Salem,  135 

SalftTtift.  725 


SAN 

Salvador,  exports  and  imports,  980 

—  finance,  980 

—  government,  979 

—  industries,  980 

—  instruction,  979 

—  justice,  979 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  981 

—  popuuition,  979 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  981 

—  president,  979 

—  production,  980 

—  railways,  981 

—  shipping,  981 

Salzbuig,  370,  871  ;  town,  373 

Samara,  915 

Samarang  (E.  Indies),  831,  832 

Samarcand,  916 

Samoa,  982 

Samory's  Kingdom,  563 

Samos,  1101 

Samshui,  465 

Samsun,  1092 

Sanchez,  984 

Sandakan,  111 

Sandhurst  Royal  Military  and  Staff 

Colleges,  56,  59 
Sandhurst  (Victoria),  312 
Sandwich  Islands,  1168 
Sandwich  Harbour  (S.  W,  Africa),  612 
San  Felipe  (Chile),  446 
San  Fernando  (Chile),  446 
San  Jos^,  482 
San  Jose  (Uruguay),  1179 
San  Juan  (Arg.  Rep. ),  345  ;  town,  346 
San  Juan  (Spanish  Africa),  1023 
San  Juan  Bautista,  786 
San  Juan  del  Norte  (Nicaragua),  848 
San  Luis,  345  ;  town,  346 
San  Luis  Potosi  (Mexico),  785,  786 
San  Marino,  726 

—  books  of  reference,  760 
San  Paulo,  436 

San  PauIo  de  I^nandA.  Ad2 
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SAN 

SanUnder  (Colombia),  472 

Santandei  (Spain),  1013 

Santa  Roea,  358 

San  Thomi  Island,  890,  891 

Santiago,  446,  447 

Santiago  del    Estero    (Arg.    Rep.)» 

845 
Santo  Domingo,  708,  710  ;  area,  984 

—  books  of  reference,  986 

—  commerce,  985 

—  constitution,  983 

—  defence,  985 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  986 

—  finance,  984 

—  government,  988 

—  instmction,  984 

—  justice,  984 

—  money,  weights,  and   measures, 

986 

—  population,  984 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  985 

—  president,  988 

—  production  and  industry,  985 

—  railways,  986 

—  religion,  984 

—  shipping,  985 

San  Domingo  (City),  984 

Sapele  (W.  Africa),  209 

Sapporo  (Japan),  764 

Sarajevo,  408 

Saratoff,  915 

Sarawak,  111 

Sardinia,  720 

Sark  and  Brechou,  population,  26 

—  government,  14 
Saskatchewan  District  (Canada),  228 
Sassari,  725  ;  University,  785 
Savaii  (Samoa),  982 

Savanna  la  Mar,  246 

.Qair/\iA     RAO 


SCO 

Saxony,  railways,  682 

—  rel^Jon,  679,  680 

—  royal  fiEmiily,  676 

—  towns,  679 

Saxony  (Prussian),  65S-663 
Sayid  Abdul  Ahad  (Bokhara),  972 
Schaffhausen  (canton),  1058,  1060 
Schaumberg-Lippe,  682- 6SS 
Schiedam,  811 
Schleswig-Holstein,  area,  &c.,  65$ 

—  crime,  668 

—  emigration,  660 

—  religion,  661 
Schwaizburg-Rudolstadt,  683 
Schwarzhuig-Sondershaosen,  684 
Schwarzwald,  687 

Schwyz  (canton),  1058,  1060 

Schwerin,  646 

Scotland,  agricultural  holdings,  70 

—  agricultm^,  68  et  teg, 

—  area,  14-16,  20-22 

—  army,  57 

—  banks,  joint-stock,  96 

post-office,  97 

trustee,  98 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  27 

—  cuials,  92 

—  coal  produce,  74 

—  commerce,  81 

—  counties,  21 

—  criminals,  41 

—  customs  revenue,  52 

—  education,  middle-class,  36 
primary,  38 

universities,  84 

—  electorate,  8 

—  emigration,  28 

—  fisheries,  72,  73 

—  illiterates,  8,  33 


y  Google 
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SCO 

Scotland,  taxation,  local,  55 

—  textile  factories,  77 

—  towns,  22 

—  trade,  81 

—  universities,  84 
Scutari,  1079,  1080 
Sebastopol,  908,  915 
Segelmesa,  799 
Selangor,  171,' 172 

—  area  and  population,  173 

—  finance,  174 
Semipalatinsk,  916 
Senaar,  1128 
Sendai,  764 
Senegal,  546,  562 
Seoul  (Korea),  778,  779 
Seraing,  population,  414 
Serena,  446 

Ser^^pe  (Brazil),  486 
Servia,  agriculture,  992 

—  area,  988 

—  armv,  991 

—  births,    deaths,    and    marriages, 

989 

—  books  of  reference,  995 

—  budget,  991 

—  commerce,  992 

—  constitution,  987 

—  currency  and  credit,  994 

—  defence,  991 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  994 

—  exports,  998 

—  finance,  990 

—  forests,  992 

—  ^vemment,  987 

—  imports,  998 

—  instruotiou,  989 

—  justice  and  crime,  990 

—  manufactures,  992 

—  mining,  992 

—  money,   weights,    and    measures, 

994 

—  pauperism,  990 


SIL 

Seyd  Mohamed  fiahim  Khan  (Khiva)« 

974 
Seyyid  Feysal  bin  Turki  (Oman),  847 
Sfax  (Tunis),  565,  566 
Shabatz,  989 
Shdhjah&npur,  185 
Shahr  i  Sabz,  978 
Shandemagar,  547 
Shanghai,  465 
Shansi,  458 
Shantung,  458 
Shan  States,    area  and    population, 

180,  131 

—  relirion,  186 
Sheffield,  18  ;  College,  34 
Shasi,  465 

Shensi,  458 

Shidzuoka,  764 

Shields,  N.  and  S.,  75,  90 

Shikiku  (Japan),  763 

Shtr&z,  859 

Shir^  Highlands,  198 

Shoa,  336 

ShoUpur,  135 

Shusha,  916 

Sialkot,  185 

Siam,  area,  997 

—  books  of  reference,  1001 

—  commerce,  999 

—  defence,  998 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1001 

—  finance,  998 

—  ^vemment,  996 

—  instruction,  998 

—  King,  996 

—  money,   weights,    and    measures, 

1001 

—  population,  997 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1001 

—  production  and  industry,  999 

—  railways,  1000 

—  religion,  998 

—  royal  family,  996 
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SIL 


Silesia  (Prassian),  area,  kc,  658 

—  crime,  663 

—  emigration,  660 

—  religion,  661 
Simbirsk,  916 
Simpheropol,  916 
Sinaloa  (Mexico),  785 
Sind  (India),  129 
Singapore,  173 
Singora  (Siam),  997 
Sinoe  (Liberia),  781 
Siracusa,  725 
Sirhind  Canal,  150 
Sirmur  (Nahan),  132 
Sivaa,  1079,  1080 
Skien,  1044 
Slivno,  1096 
Smederevo,  989 
Smolensk,  916 
Smyrna,  1079,  1080 
Society  Islands,  571 
Soderhamn,  1030 
Soerabaya  (Java),  881,  832 
Sofala  (district),  892    . 
Sofia,  1096 ;  university,  1096 
Sokoto,  210,  836 

Sokotra  Island,  109 
Solomon  Islands,  832 
Solomon  Islands  (German),  615 
Solothum  (Soleure),  1058,  1060 
Somali  Ck)a8t  (Italian),  758 

—  protectorate  (French),  562 
Somaliland  (British),  108,  336,  1123 

—  Italian,  757 
Sombrero  Island,  248 
Somenrille  Hall,  Oxford,  34 
Song  Chin  (Korea),  779 
Sonmiani,  167 
Sondershausen,  684 
Sondrio,  725 


SPA 

South  African  Republic,  gold 
1005 

—  government,  1003 

—  inBtmction,  1004 

—  mining,  1005 

—  population,  1004 

—  post  and  tel^^phs,  1006 

—  president,  1004 

—  production  and  industry,  1005 

—  railways,  1006 

—  religion,  1004 
Southunpton,  18,  90 

South  Australia,  agriculture,  299 

—  area,  297 

—  banks,  801 

—  births,     deaths,    and    marriages, 

297^ 

—  books' of  reference,  802 

—  commerce,  299-301 

—  constitution,  296 

—  customs  valuation,  300 

—  debt,  299 

—  defence,  298 

—  emigration,  298 

—  exports,  300,  301 

—  factories,  299 

—  finance,  298 

—  government,  296 
local,  296 

—  governor,  296 

—  immigration,  298 

—  imports,  300,  301 

—  instruction,  298 

—  justice  and  crime,  298 

—  mines,  299 

—  population,  297 

—  posts  and  telegimphs,  301 

—  production  and  industry,  299 

—  railways,  301 

—  reli^on.  298  
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Sl'A 

■ain,  CorteS)  1010 
currency  and  credit,  1022 
debt,  1016 
defence,  army,  1016 

—  frontier,  1016 

—  navy,  1017 

diplomatic  representatives,  1022 
exports,  1019-1021 
finance,  1014 
government,  central,  1009 

—  local,  1011 
imports,  1019-1021 
instmction,  1014 
mining  and  minerals,  1018 
ministry,  1011 

money,  weights,  and  measures,  1022 

navy,  1017 

population,  1012 

posts  and  telegraphs,  1021,  1022 

production  and  industry,  1018 

queen  regent,  1008 

railways,  1021 

religion,  1018 

revenue  and  expenditure,  1015 

-  royal  family,  1008 

-  schools,  1014 

-  shipping  and  navigation,  1021 

-  sovereign,  1008 

-  sovereigns  since  1612,  1009 

-  towns,  1013 

-  wines,  1020 
ipandau,  660 

ipanish  Town,  Jamaica,  246 

ipeightstown,  246 

(porades,  698 

>ri  Menanti,  172 

JHnagar,  136 

Stanley  (Falkland  Islands),  288 

Stanley  Falls,  479 

Stanley  Pool,  478 

Starbnck  Island,  332 

Stsrketiburg,  689 

Staranger,  1044 


8VE 

Straits  Settlements,  area,  172 

—  books  of  reference,  178 

—  commerce,  176-177 

—  communications,  177 

—  constitution,  171 

—  currency,  177 

—  customs  valuation,  176 

—  defence,  176 

—  exports,  176-177 

—  Federated  States,  172 

—  finance,  174 

—  government,  171 

—  governor,  171 

—  imports,  175-177 

—  instruction,  173 

—  justice  and  crime,  174 

—  military  expenditure,  104 

—  money,    weights,   and  measuus, 

177 

—  navigtioD,  177 

—  popmation,  172-173 

—  production  and  industry,  175 

—  railways,  177 

—  shipping,  177 

—  troops  at,  104 
Strassburg,  580,  617 

—  University,  683 
Stuttgart,  680,  688 
Styria,  370,  371 
Suabia,  626,  628 
Suakim,  1123 
Suchau,  466 
Sucre  (Bolivia),  430 
Sudan  (French),  663 
Sudan  SUtes,  Central,  342 

—  Egyptian,  1123 
SuezOanal,  1119 
Suket,  132 
Sulina,  901 
Sumatra,  829,  930 

—  coal  mines,  835 
Sunda  Islands,  829 
Sunderland,  18,  75,  90 
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SWA 

Swakopumnd  (S.W.  Africa),  612 

Swansea,  18,  75,  90 

Swat,  338 

Swatau,  465 

Swaziland,  1006 

Sweden,  agricultore,  1035 

—  area,  1028 

—  army,  1033 

—  banki,  1039 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  1030 

—  books  of  reference,  1056 

—  commerce,  1086 

—  constitution,  1026 

—  council  of  stote,  1028 

—  crime,  1031 

—  currency  and  credit,  1039 

—  customs  valuatioD,  1036 

—  defenc^  1038 

—  Diet,  the,  1027 

—  emigration,  1080 

—  exports,  1086-1087 

—  finance,  1082 

—  government,  central,  1026 
local,  1028 

— ■  imports,  1086-1087 

—  instruction,  1081 

—  justice,  1081 

—  mines  and  minerals,  1036 

—  money,  weights,  and    measures, 

1055 

—  navy,  1034 

—  occupation  of  the  people,  1030 

—  pauperism,  1031 

—  population,  1028 

—  poKsts  and  telegraphs,  1038 
-^  railways,  1038 

—  religion,  1031 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  1032 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1038 

—  towns,  1080 

Sweden  and  Norway,  books  of  refer- 


TAI 

Switzerland,  book  of  reference,  1072 

—  births,  deaths,  and  mArriagea,1061 

—  budget,  1065 

—  Bundesrath,  the,  1059 

—  commerce,  1069 

—  constitution,  1057 

—  crime,  1068 

—  currency  and  credit,  1071 

—  customs  valuation,  1069 

—  defence,  1066 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1071 

—  emigration,  1061 

—  exports,  1069, 1070 

—  finance,  1064 
local,  1065 

—  forestey,  1068 

->  government,  central,  1057 
local,  1059 

—  imports,  1069, 1070 

—  instruction,  1062 

—  justice  and  crime,  1063 

—  money,   weights,   and    znaaamei, 

1071 

—  Nationaliath,  the,  1058 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  1061 

—  population,  1060 

—  posts  and  teli^iaphs,  1070 

—  president,  1059 

—  production  and  industry,  1068 

—  railways,  1070 

—  religion,  1062 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  1064 

—  schools,  &c,  1062 

—  towns,  1062 

Sydney  as  a  nav^l  station,  827 

—  population,  260  ;  University,  262 
Sydney  Island  (Pacific),  882 

Syria,  1080 
Syzran,  916 
Szabadka,  891 
Szechuen,  458 
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ta; 

Tajiks  (tribe),  889 

Takamatso,  764 

Takaungu  (E.  Africa),  196 

Takutea  Island,  332 

Talca,  446 

Talcahuano,  452 

Talien-wan,  468,  974 

Taltal,  452 

Tamatave,  558,  559 

Tamaulipas,  785 

Tambov.  916 

Tammerfors,  916,  968 

Tampin,  172 

Tamworth  (N.S.W.),  260 

Tanga  (Germ.  E.  Africa),  613 

Tanganyika  (C.  Africa),  192 

Tangier,  800,  801 

Tanjore,  135 

Tantah,  1107 

Taranaki,  275 

Tarapaca,  446 

Tarija  (Bolivia)  429  ;  town,  480 

Tamopol,  873 

Tarapaca,  869 

Tashkend,  916 

Tasichozong  (Bbutan),  428 

Tasmania,  agricultupe,  806 

—  area,  308 

—  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  804 

—  books  of  reference,  809 

—  commerce,  307 

—  constitution,  802 

—  customs  valuation,  308 

—  debt,  805 

—  defence,  306  f* 

—  emigration,  804 

—  exports,  307,  808 

—  government,  802 

—  governor,  803 

—  horticulture,  806 

—  immigration,  304 

—  imports,  307,  308 


rou 

Tatar  Pazaijik,  1096 

Tavira,  880 

Tchelyabinsk,  962 

Tebessa,  553 

T^cigalpa,  712 

Teherftn,  859,  860,  862,  865 

Tembuland,  184 

Temesvdr,  391 

Temuco,  446 

Topic  (Ter.),  785 

Teramo,  725 

Tessawa,  210 

Tetiaroa  Islands,  571 

Tetuan,  800 

Thanh  Thai  (of  Annam),  548 

Thessaly,  693 

Thurgau  (canton),  1058,  1060 

Tibesti,  841 

Tibet,  457 

Tioino  (canton),  1058,  1060 

Tieba's  Kingdom,  563 

Tient-sin,  465 

Tierra  del  Fuego,  845 

Tiflis,  916 

Tigr^,  836 

Tilburg,  811 

Timor   (Dutch),  880;   (Portuguese), 

890,  891 
Timova,  1096 
Ti2i-0u2ou,  551 
Tlaxcala  (Mexico),  785 
Tlem9en,  551 
Tobago,  248-251 
Tobolsk,  916 
Togo  (Togoland),  611 
Togoknd,  610 
Tokeku  Islands,  882 
Tokio,  764 
Tokusima,  764 
Tolima,  472 
Toluca,  786 
Tombo  Island,  568 
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Tournai,  popuktioii,  414 

Tours,  513 

Townsville  (Queensland),  290 

Toyama,  764 

Transcaspian  railways,  962 

Transcaucasia,  912,  947-949 

Transkei,  184 

Trauayaal,  1003  (See  South  African 

Republic) 
Trapani,  726 
Tras  08  Montes,  880 
Travancope,  131 
Trebizond,  1079,  1080, 1092 
Treinta-y-Tres  (Uruguay),  1127 
Treviso,  725 
TrichinopoH,  135 
Trieste,  870,  878,  888 
Trikkala,  693,  694 
Trincomalee,  114,  116 
Tringganu,  996 
Trinidad,  248,  250,  261 
Trinity  CoU^fe,  Melbourne,  313 
Tripoli  (City),  1080,  1092 

—  (Province),  1080 
Tripolitza,  694 
Tristan  Da  Cunha,  215 
Trois  Fr^res  Islands,  202 
Trondhjem,  1044,  1062,  1053     . 
Troyes,  518 

Trujillo,  712,  713 

TsaitHen  (Emperor  of  China),  466 

Tsaritsyn,  916 

Tsoakkaukraund  (S.W.  Africa),  612 

Tsushima  islands,  763 

Tua-Motu  Island,  646,  571 

Tubingen,  688  ;  University,  588,  688 

Tubuai  Islands,  671 

Tubuai-Manu,  571 

Tucuman,  345  ;  town,  846 

Tula,  916 

Tumlong,  169 

Tungurahua  (Ecuador),  500 

Tunis,  546,  564-668 

—  city,  665, 566 
Tunja,  472 
Turane,  648 

Turin,  725  ;  University,  786 
Turkesten,  East,  457 
Turkey,  agriculture,  1089 

—  area,  1078 

—  army,  1085 

—  books  of  reference,  1102 

-  commerce,  1090 

-  constitution,  1076 


ULM 

Turkey,  debt,  1083 

—  defence,  army,  1085 
frontier,  1085 

—  navy,  1087 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1101 

—  education,  1080 

—  exports,  1090-1092 

—  finance,  1082 

—  government,  1076 

—  Grand  Vizier,  1077 

—  imports,  1090-1092 

—  land  tenure,  1088 

—  loans,  1083,  1084 
— -  mining,  1089 

—  minif^,  1078 

—  money,  weights,and  measare8,1093 

—  navy.  1087 

—  population,  1078 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1093 

—  privy  council,  1077 

—  production  and  industry,  1088 

—  railways,  1093 

—  Sultan,  1074 

—  religion,  1080 

—  revenues,  1082 

—  royal  fiunily,  1074 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1092 

—  sovereigns  from  1299,  1076 

—  tributify  states,  1094 

—  vilayets,  1079 

Turkestan  (Russian),  921,  948,  949, 

951 
Turkistan  (Afghanistan),  339 
Turks  Ishind,  245,  246,  260,  251 
Tuscany,  720 
Tuticorin,  trade,  167 
Tnttlingen,  688 
Tutuila  Island  (S.  Pacific),  982 
Tver,  916 
Twillingate,  242 
Twiste,  686 
Tyrol,  870,  371 
Tyumen,  916,  923,  962 


UBAKGI,  479 
Udaipur,  131 
Udine,  726 
Ufa,  916 

Uganda  (British  Protectorate),  196 
Uitenhage,  184 
Ujitze,  989 

in^S'  ^^fGooQle 

Ulm,  688  o 
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Ulster  province,  population,  28 

—  agricultural  holdings,  71,  72 
Umberto  I.,  715 

Umteli  (S.  Africa),  218 
Ungaya  District  (Canada),  223 
Union, or  Tokelau  group   of  islands, 

882 
University  College,  London,  84 
Unter-Elsass,  617 
Unyoro,  196 

Upolu  Island  (S.  Pacific),  982 
Upper  Austria,  370,  371 
Upeala,  1030 ;  University,  1031 
Ural,     navigation,     961  ;      mining, 

950 
Uralsk,  916 
Urbino  University,  735 
Uigel,  Bishop,  545 
Un  (canton),  1058,  1060 
Um^:uay,  area,  1126 

—  births,     deaths,    and    marriages, 

1127 

—  books  of  reference,  1133 

—  commerce,  1180 

—  constitution,  1126 

—  currency  and  credit,  1132 

—  debt,  1129 

—  defence,  1129 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1133 

—  emigration,  1128 
-r  exports,  1130-1131 

—  finance,  1128  i 

—  government,  1126 

—  immigration,  1128  | 

—  imports,  1130-1131 

—  instruction,  1128  I 

—  money,    weights,   and   measures, 

1182  • 


VIC 

VADUZ,  386 
Vaitupu  Island,  332 
Valais  (canton),  1058,  1060 
Valdivia,  446,  452 
Valencia  (Spain),  1013 

—  (Venezuela),  1185 
Valetta  (Malta),  106 
ValladoUd,  1013 
Valparaiso,  446,  452 
Valyevo,  989 

Van,  1079,  1080 

Vancouver,  223 

Vanga  (E.  Africa),  196 

Vanua  Levu  Island,  253 

Varna,  1096 

Varoshia,  119 

Vatui  Island,  332 

Vaud  (canton),  1058,  1060 

Vavau  (Tonga),  1073 

Venezuela,  agriculture,  1137 

—  area,  1134 

—  books  of  reference,  1139 

—  Boundary  Commission,  1135 

—  commerce,  1138 

—  constitution,  1134 

—  debt,  1136 

—  defence,  1137 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1139 

—  exports,  1138 

—  finance,  1136 

—  government,  1134 

—  imports,  1138 

—  instruction,  1136 

—  justice  and  crime,  1136 

—  mines  and  minerals,  1137 

—  money,   weights,    and    moasurof!, 

1189 

—  population,  1134 
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VIC 

Victoria,  banks,  320 

—  births,    deaths,     and    marriages, 

312 

—  books  of  reference,  320 

—  commerce,  816 

—  constitution,  809 

—  crops,  315 

-  currency  and  credit,  820 

—  customs  valuation,  317,  318 

—  debt,  314 

—  defence,  815 

—  emigration,  312 
— -  exports,  316-818 

—  finance,  814 

—  gold  production,  816 

—  government,  809 
local,  810 

—  ^vemor,  310 

—  immigration,  812 

—  imports,  316-818 

—  instruction,  312 

—  justice  and  crime,  513 

—  manu&ctures,  816 

—  mining,  316 

—  ministry,  310 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  311 

—  population,  811 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  320 

—  production  and  industry,  316 

—  railways,  819 

—  religion,  312 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  314 

—  schools  and  colleges,  812,  813 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  319 

—  wealth,  816 

—  wool  export,  318 

Victoria,  (British  Columbia),  228 
Victoria  (Kamerun),  612 
Victoria  (Hone  Kong),  121 
Victoria  Island,  332 
Victoria  (Labuan),  171 
Victoria,  Queen  and  Empress,  3 
Victoria  (S.  Africa),  218 
Victoria  University,  84 
Vidin,  1096 
Vienna,  373 

—  Universibr,  376 

Villa  Rica  (Paraguay),  862 

Villenour,  647 

Vilna,  915 

Vinh-Long,  648 

Virgin  Islands,  247,  248,  260,  251 

Vistula,  navigation,  961 


WBS 

Vitebsk,  915 

Viti  Levu  Island,  263 

VUdikavkaz,  916 

Vladivostok,  908,  916,  960 

Volga,  navigation,  961 

Volo,  694 

Vorarlbeig,  870 

Voronezh,  915 

Vostok  Island,  332 

Vranya,  989 

Vrgheid  (S.  Africa),  1004 

Vrybur^,  218 

Vyemyi,  916 
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TADAI,  341-848 
Wady  Halfe,  1128 
Wakayama,  764 
Waldeck,  685-686 
Wales,  area  and  population,  14 

—  agricultural  holdings,  70 

—  coal  raised,  74 

—  middle-class  education,  86 

—  trustee  savings  banks,  98 

—  University,  84 

{See  also  "^gland  and  Walea) 
Walfish  Bay  (S.  W.  Africa),  184,  612 
Wallachia,  896 
Wallega  (Abyssinia),  887 
Wallis  Archipelago,  571 
WalsaU,  19 

Warn  (West  Africa),  209 
Warmambool,  312 
Warsaw,  908,  916 
Warsheikh,  195 

—  Island,  832 
Waterford,  25 
Watling's  Island,  244 
Waziristan,  338 

Wei  Hai  Wei,  179,  468,  462 
Weimar,  675 

Welle  (Congo  State),  479 
Wellington  (N.Z.),  276,  276 

—  trade,  286,  286 
Wenchau,  465 

Wensan  (Wonsan),  778,  780 
West  African  Colonies,  British,  215 

—  customs  valuation,  217 

—  troops  at,  104 
West  Bromwich,  19 

Western  Australia,  agriculture,  824 

—  area,  322 

—  banks,  826 
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Western  Australia,  births,  322 

—  books  of  reference,  827 

—  commerce,  326 

—  constitution,  321 

—  currency  and  credit,  326 

—  customs  valuation,  325 

—  debt,  324 

—  defence,  824 

—  exports,  322 

—  emigration,  326 

—  finance,  324 

—  gold  exports,  325 

—  government,  321 

—  governor,  321 

—  immigration,  322 

—  imports,  826 

—  instruction,  323 

—  justice  and  crime,  323 

—  pauperism,  823 

—  population,  322 

—  posts  and  teleeraphs,  326 

—  production  and  industry,  324 

—  railways,  826 

—  religion,  812 

—  schools,  823 

—  shipping,  326 

Western  Pcudfic  (German  dependencieb 

in),  610,  614 
West  Ham,  19 
West  Indies,  244  ;  statistics,  260,  262 

—  Danish,  498 

—  Dutch,  887 
Westland  (N.Z.),  276 
Westphalia,  area  and  population,  658 

—  cnme,  663 

—  emigration,  660 

—  religion,  661 
West  Prussia,  668-663 
Whydah,  668,  664 
Wickham(N.S.W.),  260 
Wiener-Neustadt,  373 
Wiesbaden,  580,  660 
Wigan,  19 
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Winneba  (W.  Africa),  215 
Winnipeg,  223 
Wismar,  646 
Witu,  196 

Witwatersrand  goldfields,  1006 
Wolverhampton,  population,  19 
Wonsan  (Korea),  778-780 
Woodlark  Is.  (N.  Guinea),  257 
Woolwich,  Royal  Military  Academy, 

56,  69 
Worcester,  19 

Worcester  (Cape  Good  1   'r»e.  1^4) 
Worms,  640 
Wuchau,  465 
Wuhu,  465 
Wiirttemberg,  agriculture^  0?0 

—  area,  687 

—  army,  690 

—  births,    deaths,    anc.    ' 1 1 h  .r ^ l;  • , 

687 

—  books  of  reference,  690 

—  breweries,  690 

—  constitution,  686 

—  crime,  689 

—  emigration,  688 

—  finance,  689 

—  government,  686 
— -  industr^r,  690 

—  instruction,  688 

—  pauperism,  689 

—  population,  687 

—  railways,  690 

—  reigning  king,  686 

-  religion,  088 

—  revenue,  689 

—  royal  family,  686 

—  towns,  688 

Wiirzburg,  627  ;  University,  688 

VUAN  DAY  (Annam),  548 
V^KOBA,  210 
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York,  19 

Yoruba,  216 

Yukon  District  (Canada),  223 

Yunnan,  458,  463 

Yuriev  (Dorpat),  910,  916 

Yuruari,  1187,  1189 

ZACATECAS,  786,  786 
Zagazig,  1107 
ZagrAb  (Agram),  388,  391 ;  ui 

sity,  393 
Zaichar,  989 

Zaila,  or  Zeila,  108,  1123 
Zambesia  (Portuguese),  892 
Zante,  or  Zanthe,  693,  694 
Zanzibar,  area,  197 

—  army,  198 

—  books  of  reference,  199 

—  commerce,  198 

—  currency,  199 


Zanzibar,  finance,  198 

—  ^vemment,  197 

—  justice,  197 

—  population,  197 

—  religion,  197 

—  Sultan,  197 

—  town,  197 
Zaragoza,  1013 
Zealand,  809,  811 
Zhitomir  (Jitomir),  915 
Zittau,  679 

Zomba,  193 

Zor,  1080 

Zoutpansberg  goldfield,  1006 

Ziu;  (canton),  1058,  1060 

Zululand  (province),  204,  205 

Zurich  (CJanton),  1058, 1060 

—  (city),  1062  ;  University,  1063 
Zwickau,  678,  679 

ZwoUe,  811 
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